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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Issue 
Mr. GrorGe Perry Morris, who characterizes for us Sir 


Auckland Geddes, is the Washington correspondent of The . 
Congregationalist and a member of the staff of The Advocate 
of Peace, published by the American Peace Society, also the 
staff of the Washington Herald. 

Rey. IsAac OcpEN RANKIN, the author of our series, ‘Little 
Pilgrimages with the Fathers,’ is Associate Editor of The 
Congregationalist. Pilgrim history has been one of his special 
interests for many years. 

Rev. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER is a Congregational min- 
ister who is giving his time at present to writing and lecturing, 
and in the intervals to farming, at his home in Falmouth, 
Mass. He is writing for us a series of “Knockabout Papers,” 


-~ based on incidents and observations gathered during his lec- 


ture trips. 

Rey. Epwin H. Byineron, who discusses the question, “May 
vs. December,” is pastor of the Congregational church in West 
Roxbury, Mass., a member of the faculty of Gordon Bible 
College, and among our national leaders of Congregational 
affairs. — 

Dr. Mary ALIcE EMERSON is specially qualified to conduct 
our Department of Religious Drama by her connection with 
the Religious Education faculty of Boston University. She has 
written and produced a number of pageants on religious sub- 
jects. 


International Council Numbers 

Next week’s Oongregationalist and Advance will contain a 
report of the opening of the International Council of Congre- 
gational Churches in Boston. It will go to press during the 
early days of that great convention. The paper of the follow- 
ing week, the issue of July 15, will be enlarged and will con- 
tain interesting comprehensive reports of the various sessions 
and events relating to the Council in Boston. Orders for extra 
copies of this special issue—at 10 cents per copy—should go to 


* the Circulation Department as soon as possible. 


In the Circulation Department — 

Cheering words of appreciation of the real value of our 
paper come to us daily from all over the country. That you 
may know what others are thinking and have the courage to 
write (even at the risk of making us vain), we will quote 
from some recent letters which have come to our office. 

“Since coming to New England from California in 1895, I 
have been a subscriber to the paper, and think it would be 
hard to do without it. There is so much that is helpful, in- 
structive and uplifting. I wish you all success in the good 
WOrK, fn 0 


“The Congregationalist is taking a broad and fine stand on 
the problems of the day and should be in every Congregational 
household in the land. 

“Heartiest congratulations for the fine works of the paper.” 


“We believe every home ought to have, not only a religious 
paper, but The Congregationalist and Advance, for there is 
none other just as good.” 

“In a word of appreciation let me say that I thoroughly 
enjoy every word of it, and wish that every family might have 
it to read, as the very best thoughts from the very best people 
are found among its pages.” 


The Pilgrim Press Bookshop 


If You Attend 
the International 
Council 


If You at 
Any Time 
Visit Boston 
or Chicago 


If Your Friends 
Visit Boston or 


Chicago 


If You Never 
Come to Boston 


or Chicago 


Wherever 
You Are 


Invites You. 


To make yourself at home in its exhibit on the 
balcony of Mechanics Hall. Any service we can 
render which will add to your comfort or convenience 
will be cheerfully given. 


By all means make it eshietitent to visit our store, 1n- 
troduce yourself, make yourself at home among the | 
books, rest, ask questions and consider that we are 
friends who will “show ourselves friendly.” 


Tell them about the Pilgrim Press Bookshop—that it 
is an interesting place, that it supplies “any book ob- 
tainable on earth’—that it has the best display of 
church and church school materials and specializes in 


Books on Methods of Religious Education. 


Consider that-any inquiry you wish to make or any 
order you wish to place will receive just as prompt 
and courteous attention as if we stood face to face. 
If you rely on our judgment to make choices or to 
determine quality we will give you our very best. 


You are not too distant for our service and whatever 
your needs—be it Books, Bibles, Sunday School Rec- 
ords or Supplies, Communion Ware, Marriage Certifi- 
cates, Church Record Books or any kindred thing, you 
are assured of prompt and thoughtful service. 


Try us——and let us prove this statement 


ness? The Pilgrim Press Bookshop 


19 W. ae STREET 
HICAGO 
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A New Slogan for America 


E are about to celebrate another Independence Day. May it bring afresh all 
the old pride in the land we love, all the old joy that, whether by birth or 
by adoption, we are Americans. As soon as we awake to greet the dawn of 
this glad holiday shall we not bow in humble prayer of gratitude to the 
Father of all Nations for this our country, and especially for all it symbol- 
izes of freedom, of justice, of opportunity; for all it has been; all it is and 
all that it may be? And then and there ought we not, in the spirit of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, to pledge, as they pledged, our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor—that we may be true to the trust that is ours as Americans? 

The words, “America First,” suggest a noble sentiment and a great patriotic purpose, 
but they have become a sinister slogan of demagogues with unworthy, selfish appeal. What 
should we make our slogan. for this coming Fourth of July? Perhaps we might get it 
from that little band of Pilgrims whose coming to America three hundred years ago we 
celebrate this year. They laid the real foundations of this government. They brought the 
Pilgrim spirit, which inspired the Declaration of Independence, the spirit that is America 
—America at her best. 

The Pilgrims of the Mayflower, the signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
our great first President all builded better than they knew. We do well to honor their 
memories, to cherish their spirit and, as far as fits the times, to emulate their example. But 
none of them knew or dreamed of twentieth-century America. None of them caught the 
vision, then afar, of the world we know today, the world that is bound about with wires 
and rails and ties of business and the common causes of mankind, the world made one 
great neighborhood by flashing messages and speeding carriers of goods and men. 

And so, a broader, bigger, bolder plan befits America today than we can find designed 
upon the trestle-board of yesterday, and so the founders’ plan must be enlarged. If we 
did not adapt it to our times we should be false to them. Only by daring the adventure of 

advance wherever duty’s pathway runs may we be true. 

A war-torn, starving and chaotic world looks to America, the rich, the strong, the 
free. We served, we fought for, we helped to win a righteous cause in war. We gave the 
nations a new vision of a law-linked, organized and peaceful world. We stood in honor 
pledged to help our allied comrade nations in the mighty common task of making that 
new vision a reality. And then—we sadly disagreed among ourselves—our leaders quar- 
reled, quarrel still—and still we wait. But the world goes on—on in distress, in strife, in 
poverty, still needing us—and still we only see that plan of yesterday upon the trestle-board. 

Have we forgotten that our Christian faith writes large the Brotherhood of Man? 

Does love of country really mean that we must fail to love and serve and help to save 
the world? ' 

What, then, shall be our slogan for this Independence Day? 

Can we not see it in the flaming starry flag that thrills the heart of every true Amer- 
ican? Does not that flag symbolize service to all beneath the stars, and float as an emblem 
of the Brotherhood of Man? 

Inspired beneath that flag, a mighty host of heroes of the Pilgrim faith have served 
and ventured far. They have given their lives to help their fellow men in every land be- 
neath the sun. Theirs is the spirit we should emulate today. And for these times shall 

not our slogan be: WORLD BROTHERHOOD? 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IS DOING 


Annual Conference of New Missionaries 

VER sixty of them! The largest number gathered in fifteen 

such conferences that has preceded it! They came to get 
information and inspiration from those who conducted the con- 
ference. They gave far more than they will ever realize in their 
winsome personalities, their optimism and their enthusiasm. The 
conference met in the American Board Rooms in Boston, June 18-23. 
Thirty-seven are to be credited to the American Board. Rey. Alden 
H. Clark, Candidate Secretary, has spent a busy year in selecting 
these choice recruits out of many applicants. The Woman’s Board 
of Boston furnishes thirteen. Sixteen come from the Woman’s 
Board of the Interior, and the Woman’s Board for the Pacific 
furnishes one. The varied types of service they are to render are 
evident. There are six ordained men, five doctors, three trained 
nurses, an expert financier, a trained agriculturist, a domestic art 
specialist, teachers for colleges and kindergartens and general 


mission workers. They are aS well trained as they are varied in 
their life purposes. Already registered are nine married couples, 
not to mention those about to be. ; 

Among the number are Miss Aldyth Haton, daughter of ex- 
President Eaton of Beloit who is a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, who goes to teach in Spain. Robert W. 
Fairbank is a son of Rey. and Mrs. Edward Fairbank of India. 
With his sister in India the Fairbank family will ‘register 100 per 
cent. in the mission field. Miss Laura Cross, who goes to North 
China, has a brother there, Rowland M. Cross. She is a sister-in- 
law of Governor Burnquist of Minnesota. Mrs. Markham, wife of 
Rev. R. Finney Markham, whose field is Turkey, is the daughter 
of Rey. and Mrs. J. P. McNaughton of Constantinople. Miss Jessie 
Martin, who goes to Central Turkey, is the daughter of Rey. and 
Mrs. J. C. Martin of that mission. Miss Margaret Welles, going 


(Continued on page 9) 


NEW RECRUITS FOR AMERICAN BOARD FIELDS 


Back Row, Left to Right? Rev. George B. Marsh, Turkey—Yale and Hartford Seminary ; Miss Pauline M. Rehder, Central Turkey—Moorehead, 
(Minn.) State Normal School; Miss Hleanor Foster, Marathi—Vassar College; Miss Ruth V. Simpson, Marathi—Cornell University ; Miss. Florence 
L, Fox, Philippines—Nurses’ Training School; Mrs. Markham, Turkey—Oberlin College; Rey, R. Finney Markham, Turkey—Washburn and Oberlin 
Seminary ; Miss G. Evelyn Fox, unassigned; Mr. Paul R. Reynolds, unassigned; Miss Mary E. Moulton, South Africa—Hartford School of Pedagogy. 

Next to Top Row: Rey. James HB. Lloyd, West Africa—Congregational College, Montreal; Rey. Harold B. LeMay, unassigned ; Miss Rena L. 
Nutting, China—Western College; Mrs. C. BH. Crawford and Mr. Crawford, unassigned; Miss Una Jean Minto, West Africa—Beloit College, Con- 
gregational Training School; Miss Anna Clarke, South Africa—Oberlin and Kindergarten Training School. : : f 

Third Row from Top: Mr. and Mrs. William P. Woodward, unassigned; Miss Laura B. Cross, North China—Carleton College; Miss Louise 


Meebold, Shaowu— Wheaton College, (IIl.) ; 


Miss Helen Dizney, North China—Berea College, (Ky.) and West Suburban Hospital, Chicago; Miss 


Bernice E. J. Hales, South Africa—Michigan Agricultural College (fiancée of Mr. Jessop) ; Mr. Henry A. Jessop, South Africa—Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; Miss Ethel M. Beeman, Mexico—Mt. Holyoke College, and Teachers’ College; Miss May Tebbatt, South Africa—Normal School, 
Africa; Mrs. Catlin, South Africa—Philadelphia Conservatory of Music; Rev. Harwood B. Catlin, South Africa—New Hampshire State College, 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Fourth Row from the Top: Mr. Harold W. Hackett, Japan—Berea College, (Ky.) ; Mrs. Hackett, Japan—Roosevelt Hospital, New York City ; 


Miss Elsa Reckman, Turkey—Beloit College, and Chicago University; Miss Margaret Welles, Marathi 
Mr. Robert W. Fairbank, Marathi—Ambherst College; Miss Marion G. Augur, Madura—Hillsdale College, S ( 
Oberlin College; Miss Mary E. Andrews, South Africa—Oberlin College; Mr. Frank.T. Meacham, South Africa—Grinnell College, Chicago 


Turkey 


Smith College, Kennedy School of Missions ; 
(11l.) ; Miss Jessie E. Martin, Central 


Theological Seminary; Miss Margaret Walbridge, South Africa—Kansas Agricultural College; Miss Madeline H. Halford, South Africa—Middle- 


bury College. 


Fifth Row from Back: Dr. Harry C. Gebhart, China—Knox College, Rush Medical College; Mrs. Gebhart, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Wellesley 


College, Rush Medical College; Miss Anne P. Swan, North China—vVassar College, Teachers’ 


College; Miss Helen Hawkes, unassigned; Miss 


Jessie C. Guthrie, Japan—Teachers’ College (fiancée of Mr. Downs) ; Miss Hleanor Burnett, Japan—University of Wisconsin ; Miss Anne Bingham, 


Japan—Kansas Normal School; Miss Grace M. Elliott, The Balkans—Yankton College; Miss Aldyth L. F. Eaton, Spain— Wilson Normal School. 


1 


Bottom Row: Mr, Aaron W. Downs, Japan—Penn College and Hartford Seminary; Miss Lauretta A. Dibble, West Africa—Congregational 
Training School; Miss Fannie H. Dllener, South Africa—Moody Bible Institute; Miss Lillian. C. Brauer, Turkey, Carleton College ; Miss Myrtle 
Nolan, Central Turkey—Carleton College; Mrs. Isely, Central Turkey—Fairmount College; Rev. Merrill N. Isely, Central Turkey—Fairmount Col- 


lege, Yale School of Religion. 
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Welcome, International Council! 


For Boston where it is published, for American Congregational- 
ism which it represents and for itself, The Congregationalist and 
Advance extends the heartiest of welcome to over two thousand 
official representatives of Congregational churches in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Hawaii and other lands, who are now assembled in the city 
where the faith of the Pilgrims and Puritans was established 
nearly three hundred years ago. 


It is fitting that in this Tercentenary year the Council, which 
held its second and its only other American meeting in Boston in 
1899, should now return thither. Boston, more than any other large 
American community, has been for three centuries an unfailing 
fountain of intellectual and spiritual life. From it have proceeded 
those influences—educational, philanthropic, missionary—which, 
under the banner of Congregationalism and in the interests of a 
broad and aggressive Christianity, have blessed the world. 


Boston is still a storehouse of power. Within fifty miles of the 
State House are some of the strongest churches, the ablest min- 
isters and the most deyoted laymen and women of the denomina- 
tion. 
assemblage of Congregationalists from all over the world. 


But Boston is by no means the only host of the occasion! 
Nation-wide Congregationalism is represented in the provisions for 
guests, in the program and the accessories. The gathering will be 
an exhibit not of one section or one type, but of the varied ele- 
ments that constitute American Congregationalism. The West, the 
South, the Pacific Coast are sending men and women who have 
done yeoman’s service in the newer parts of the country. They 
have built the frontier churches, started and maintained the insti- 
tutions of learning. To them are to be credited adventures and 
achievements that redound to the honor of the denomination and 
the welfare of mankind. 


Hqually interesting are the delegations from Canada and over- 
seas. If certain of the older statesmen are missed from the British 
group, it represents worthily the strength and aggressiveness of the 
elements now at the front and sure to be increasingly influential. 
It is also good to see those fellow workers and fellow soldiers in 
the gospel who come from the Antipodes, from the isles of the 
Pacific and the regions where Congregationalism has rooted itself 
through the labors of missionary pioneers and their no less con- 
secrated successors. 

The Boston meeting inaugurates a long series of gatherings in 
different parts of the world that will celebrate the landing of the 
Pilgrims. It ought to set the pace and determine the dominant 
notes that will be struck in many a subsequent assembly large or 
small. The world still has need of the witness and the service 
which Congregationalists are peculiarly qualified to offer. 


At a time when the extremes of opinion among Christian 
thinkers are very far apart, Congregationalists owe the world a 
new and strong expression of their simple vital faith in Christ and 
At a time when in both church and state the tendency 
is either toward unregulated liberty and sheer independence or 
toward the assumption of autocratic powers, Congregationalism, if 
it be true to its traditions, must find and follow a middle path both 
in civil and ecclesiastical organizations. At a time when all insti- 


-tutions are being judged from the point of view of their contribu- 


tion to the commonwealth Congregationalism must not hesitate to 


subject its churches, its colleges and schools of theology, its mis- 


sionary agencies, its interdenominational relationships to the same 


' crucial test. 


The Boston Council of 1920 should be worthy of the Landing of 
1620 which it commemorates. It should look forward more than 
Its pride in the record of 300 years should be 
quite subordinate to its desire to make the next ten years glorious 
in visions cherished and service rendered. 


EDITORIAL 


~in Mr. 
They have taken pleasure in preparing for this great 
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Political Questions and Hopes 


Since the adjournment of the Republican Convention in Chicago 
sentiment among Republicans continues to be divided, but with 
evidence of a trend toward unity. On the one hand the conserya- 
tives seem to be satisfied with the platform and the nominees. The 
majority of those who normally vote the Republican ticket seem 
to be lining up and. while they await Mr. Harding’s speech of 
acceptance before final alignment, the more moderate liberals find 
encouragement in Mr. Harding’s attitude and expressed purpose of 
uniting all factions, recognizing “the liberals as well as the con- 
servatives. But on the liberal side there is continued disappoint- 
ment that the platform does not express more of moral earnestness, 
and especially that it does not take a stronger position in fayor of 
the League of Nations. 

For the present, at least, we do well to assume that Mr. Harding 
will really represent the best thought of right-minded citizens and 
that a broad and fair constructive policy of domestic problems will 
be developed under his leadership. May we not also assume that, 
in a similar way, his foreign policy may come to be in accord with 
the best thought and the highest ideals of our times. Another hope 
Harding is in his apparent purpose, as reported, if elected 
President, to surround himself by a Cabinet of strong men-.in which 
the liberals shall be well represented. 

In some ways it may be an advantage that the platform does 
not say more on some controversial subjects. It is not so much the 
platform which matters, after all, but it does make all the differ- 
ence in the world what kind of men are elected to high office and 
what their personal attitude is toward public questions. 

As we go to press the Democrats are gathering for their con- 
vention in San Francisco. Strong conflicting elements are in evi- 
dence there and big moral questions are at stake, not the least 
among them being national prohibition: and our international 
relationships. May moral purpose have more weight than political 
expediency, and when the issues are fairly established may we 
not hope for a creditable campaign on both sides, and may the 
results be worthy of America. 

% ¥ 

The sixteenth annual conference of the American Board with 
newly appointed and prospective foreign missionaries, as reported 
on another page, was held in Boston last week and the week before. 
Such conferences emphasize the challenge of missions—the chal- 
lenge to young people to devote their lives to work of evangelizing 
the world and the challenge to the members of our churches to 
support the cause with hearty interest, generous giving and con- 
stant prayers. These are days of unprecedented opportunity in 
mission lands and days of great need for more missionaries. Shall 
we not rise to the call with the determination to become more 
intelligent as to the needs of the field and to do our part, whatever 
that may be? 


Congregational World Movement Plans 

The Congregational World Movement is a “going concern,” and — 
reports steady progress of returns from the churches that continue 
to respond to the call of the Hmergency Campaign of the past 
spring. The leaders of the Movement are talking over plans for 
the coming year. During the meetings of the International Council 
in Boston the Survey Committee of the Movement will meet and 
undertake to prepare a tentative budget for next year, and begin- 
ning the evening of July 6, at the close of the Council, the Com- 
mission of One Hundred will meet in Boston when its plans will 
be more definitely determined. 

One important question is whether the next Every Member Can- 
vass shall be in December or in the spring. Opinion is divided, 
but there seems to be a probability that the spring may be pre- 
ferred. Something in the nature of a simultaneous canvass by 
other denominations is probable either under the name of the 
Interchurch Movement or otherwise, and many of our leaders feel 
that we should gain a decided advantage by having our canvass 
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when others have theirs. Rey. E. H. Byington speaks for many 
who prefer the December date in a short article on another page 
in this issue. The size of next year’s budget. must be substantial, 
but will not be excessively large. 

There is hope that the Congregational World Movement may 
prove an effective means of helping to gear up denominational 
interests and finances more effectively than ever before, but-many 
details remain to be planned and the earnest sympathy and sup- 
port of all our churches is needed for the whole Movement. 


Working Toward Reunion 

While the work and worries of the world go on and the political 
conventions are in session the joint commission appointed by the 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention and our own Council.has 
been quietly at work. We print in another column its preliminary 
statement of the questions at issue—a statement upon which the 
Commission has unanimously agreed. It indicates the method and 
the spirit in which they propose to take up the great task and re- 
sponsibility committed to them. 

It is a great advance that each of these representative delega- 
tions should so fully and cordially recognize the point of approach 
of the other. We all at different times and for different purposes 
speak of the universal or of the individual church. In a time 
when there is a striking recrudescence of factional bitterness and 
aggressive proclamation of extreme opinions is common it is well 
to remember that at heart all Christians are at one in loyalty to 
the Lord of the Universal Church, and that the unity for which he 
prayed must be sought and found in the central and common sphere 
of agreements and not at the extremes of tradition and prejudice. 
We continue to cherish grave doubts concerning the precise method 
suggested of effecting a common working basis between the bodies. 
Nevertheless we have hopes that there will come out of this con- 
sultation a clearing of the air and some approach at least toward 
the outward expression of an admitted inward brotherhood. 


A Warning on Autocracy in Justice 

Perhaps the most striking of the baccalaureate addresses this 
year was that of Former-Justice Charles BH. Hughes at the cen- 
tenary of the Harvard Law School in which he commented on our 
tendency to change liberty for certain forms of autocracy. We are 
too much given, he thinks, to attempt legislation in which “there is 
too little evidence of perspective and an abundance of elaborate 
and dreary futilities.” 

“Our material progress,” he said, “seems to have created com- 
plexities beyond our political competency, and disregarding the 
lessons of history there has been a disposition to revert to the 
methods of tyranny in order to meet the problems of democracy. 
Intent on some immediate exigency, and with slight consideration 
of larger issues, we create autocratic power by giving administra- 
tive officials who can threaten indictment the opportunities of 
criminal statutes without any appropriate definition of crime.” 

As a lawyer’s and judge’s point of view Mr. Hughes’s appre- 
hension that though we went to war for “liberty and democracy” it 
has followed that we have “fed the autocratic appetite,’ and suffer 
from a continuance and misuse of the war powers, is interesting 
and admonitory. The ideal of law making is that the statutes 
should be clear and comprehensive enough to meet and provide 
for experiences as they arise. And the ideal of executing the laws 
is that courts should be fair and impartial, leaning, if necessary, 
to the side of the weak in matters of patience and of procedure. 
But Mr. Hughes tells us that in practice there has been an often 
unrebuked’ tendency to use the powers conferred on judges and 
prosecutors autocratically and unfairly so that “we find a growing 
tendency on: the part of prosecutors to resort to grossly unfair 
practices.” 

In support of this view he quoted a recent statement that 


During the last year no less than forty-four convictions were 
reversed by appellate tribunals in the United States for flagrant 
misconduct of the public prosecutor or of the trial Judge whereby 
the accused was deprived of a fair trial. In thirty-three of these 
cases the District Attorney made inflammatory appeals to prejudice 
upon matters not properly before the jury: In three of them the 
District Attorney extorted confessions or coerced witnesses by 
palpably unlawful methods. In four, witnesses were so browbeaten 
during the trial as to prevent the accused from fairly making his 
case. In two, the trial Judge interposed with a high hand to 
extort testimony unfavorable to the accused or to intimidate wit- 
nesses for the accused. It is significant that these cases come 
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from every part of the country and from every sort of court. 


This is an admonition which we must heed if we are not to 
deprive the common man of his right to full and impartial justice. 
Mr. Hughes has done well to call public attention to a tendency 
which if carried farther might put unfair opportunities within the 
grasp of the powerful as against the plain citizen ignorant of his 
rights or unequipped to assert and defend them. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Iron Fetters 


I rode upon a Train; and the day drew on toward Evening, 
and the Porter came to make down my Berth. And I sat for a 
time in the next section, where was a man and a young man. And 
the Man said, Sit here if thou wilt. And he moved over. And when 
I sat down, behold, there was something hard under me. And I 
Essayed to remove it, but I saw what it was, and I pushed it into 
the Corner of the Seat, for I did not desire to publish unto the 
people of the Car what I had found. And I said unto the man, I 
am not very familiar with this kind of Ornament. 

And he said, It belongeth unto me. 

And we talked of other things. But I saw the young man’s 
ankles that they were bound with an heavy strap, so that he might 
walk a little in the Car, but take short steps only. So that not 
every one noticed that he was bound with Fetters. 

And in the Night I heard in the berth that was next to mine 
the Clank of the Fetters. For the Sheriff took off the strap and 
placed the iron fetter upon the ankle of the lad, one fetter upon 
the lad’s ankle, and one upon his own. And this had they done 
for Four Nights. Even all the way from Seattle to Syracuse. 

And I listened unto the clank of the Fetters, and it grieved me 
that it should be so. And I considered that he that bindeth his 
fellow man is bound with him; and the Keeper of a Prison is him- 
self a Prisoner; and the fetters of iron wherewith a man may 
manacle another man bind him also. 

Now in the evening I had not spoken unto the young man of 
his bonds. Neither did I let him see that I had noticed him. But 
in the morning the Sheriff spake unto me, and he said, 

This young man and I have slept for four nights in the same 
berth, bound foot to foot, and neither of us have slept any too well. 
And last night we spake of thee: and I said unto him, I think 
that he is a man of God. And now, behold, the lad desireth to 
speak unto thee. And it may be that thou canst say good things 
unto him. For we have come from the Coast, and we get off at 
Syracuse, and then he goeth to jail to await his Trial. 

So I sat with the young man, and I asked him no questions, 
but he told me many things. And the Burden of it all was this, 

I have a good Father, but I thought he was too strict with me, 
and a good Mother, but I thought she was an Old Fogy. And I 
loved the Bright Lights and the Praise of the Gang. And I saw in 
the Movies how easily one might be Rich, and I wanted some Hasy 
Coin. Therefore have they brought me back twenty-five hundred 
miles for Grand Larceny. : 

And I spake unto him such words as God gave unto me. And I 
said, Think not that the chain of iron upon thy feet is thy worst 
Fetter. For behold, thou wast chained already when thou didst 
covet that which was not thine own: and in throwing off the yoke 
of thy father and the advice of thy mother, thou didst become the 
Prisoner of Evil. 

And he said, Verily, I know it. 

And the Sheriff said, He is not a bad kid at heart: but thus is 
it with the man that despiseth the law of his father and disregard- 
eth the tears of his mother. 

Now the train reached Syracuse and there was a Patrol Wagon 
backed up at the Curb. And I said unto the young man, 

Tell the truth, whatever it shall cost thee. Take thy medicine, 
however so bitter it may be. Beware of evil companions. Seek. 
forgiveness and help from thy God. And see that thou die not until 
thou make thy mother proud of thee. 

And he asked me for my name, and the name of the City where 
I dwelt. And he said, One day I shall come to see thee; and then 
shall be no bracelets on my wrists, neither straps nor irons on my 
legs, but I shall be honest and free. 

And I said unto him, If the Son of God shall make thee free, 
thou shalt be free indeed. E 
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~ Street Chureh, redolent with missionary history. 


In Brief 

The best remedy against worry in the world-changes is a serene 
and quiet mind. The best receipt for serenity of mind is a simple 
faith in Christ and obedience to his commandments. 

% & 

We should all be thankful that in the case of the Republicans 
at least the Vice-Presidency did not go, as it has done more than 
once, to a man whose chief qualification for the office was his 
money bags. 

5 ¥% ¥ 

We are all glad to know from his specialist’s report that Presi- 
dent Wilson “is well on the road toward recovery.” He certainly 
must have powers in reserve if as a sick man he is able at once 
to attend to the duties of his office, look after the San Francisco 
Convention and recover health. 

: % ¥ 

One of the laws which failed of attention in the last session of 
Congress was that which was intended to make lynching a crime 
under Federal law and to be tried by the Federal courts. The 
latest—we wish we could say the last—instance of this crime is 
written against the fair fame of Richmond, Va. 

% Y¥ 

President Butler of Columbia has done the obvious thing, if not 
quite completely or cordially, in making a public retraction of the 
charges in “words spoken under the strain, turmoil and fatigue of 
the Chicago convention, and in sharp revolt against the power of 
money in politics,” which he acknowledges “were both unbecoming 
and unwarranted.” 


of money for what in themselves may be quite proper purposes, are 
a defect in our political system which should promptly be con- 
sidered and amended. i 
¥% ¥ 

Is it quite fair to criticize the entire Interchurch movement as 
“financially and morally unsound,’ as did Rev. W. L. Sperry of 
Boston the other day, because it sought to obtain money from men 
who are not Christians? Nearly every church and missionary enter- 
prise draws a portion of its support from those who have never 
openly confessed Christ before men. Until the local church dis- 
dains all such assistance we can hardly expect missionary admin- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


But the fact remains that the primaries, as at. 
present managed and with no public restraint upon the lavish use 
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istrators to confine their solicitations to “devoted men and women 
who make their sacrifices on their knees.”’ Where the Interchurch 
people made their big mistake was in depending on outsiders for 
so large a sum. But it was a mistake in judgment and not a moral 
delinquency, and does not vitiate the good the Movement has done. 
It should be a valuable lesson to all who have the responsibility of 
raising money for religious ends. We agree with Mr. Sperry that 
the chief reliance of Christian missions must always be Christian 
men and women. At the same time it is true in this recent cam- 
paign the giving by some people who had never before given to 
missions proved the beginning of a new personal interest in the 
church and in the things of Christ. 
¥% ¥ 

It is always a delight to put on record the story of a heroine, 
and not least when she is only nine years old. We do not wish to 
depreciate the fame of that Polish boy of about the same age who 
is a genius in the game of chess. But Louise Depuis, to whom has 
just been awarded the Henri Fortin prize of 500 francs, which is 
given each year in France in recognition of some exceptional act 
of heroism or devotion, has worked in a more important sphere. 
Louise was the oldest of a family of six children in Paris when her 
mother was killed by one of the shells which the Germans threw 
into the city from their big hidden gun. The father was faced with 
the necessity of sending the six to be brought up in a public insti- 
tution when Louise stepped into the breach and undertook the job. 
She was then seyen years old. For two years she has not only 
affectionately but also effectively mothered the five and they have 


-prospered. What a girl of nine thought of the public presentation 


with appropriate speeches by a committee at the Trocadero Palace 
we can only guess. But it needs no guessing to be sure that she 
had no difficulty in seeing ways of spending the 500 francs for her 
family—unless her father in the usual French fashion at once set 
it aside for her dot when she was married. It is the genius for 
helping in the family fortunes and managing the family affairs 
which has more than once made the financial recuperation of 
France possible after the wreck of successful or unsuccessful wars. 
We are rather surfeited just now with portraits of people who 
are, or who wish to be, more or less, in the public eye, but we con- 
fess that we would like to see a good portrait of this nine-year-old 
little-mother Louise Depuis. 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IS DOING: 


(Continued from page 6) 

to Marathi Mission, is Secretary Patton’s niece, and joins her sister, 
Miss Carolyn A. Welles. Mrs. C. E. Crawford, who with her 
husband is going to Africa, is the daughter of the late Rey. H. G. 
Bissell. Miss Helen Hawkes has not yet been assigned to any 
field. She is the daughter of the celebrated Hawkes family of 
which the father and six children are all engaged in the ministry 
or missionary work. Africa draws the lion’s share, eighteen, but 
the strategic wisdom of the Boards is shown by their getting ready 
to put seventeen new workers from the group into Turkey at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Impressive Services 

ee HW Missionary and the Board,’ ‘The Missionary and His 

Home Constituency,” “The Missionary and His Field,” “The 
Missionary and His Work’’ were the subjects presented by the 
secretaries of the Board. Rey. Edward H. Byington of West 
Roxbury gave a fine interpretation in his address of “The Temper 
of American Congregationalism.”’ The culminating service centered 
about “The Personal Life of the Missionary,’ and was held with 
addresses by Dr. Edward C. Moore, President of the Board, and 


Secretary Clark, concluding with the Communion,, in Central 


Church, conducted by Dr. E. P. Drew of Auburndale. 

One service of especial impressiveness was that in the nature 
of a God-speed to the candidates on Sunday evening held in Park 
Over 200 En- 
deayorers from Greater Boston occupied a greater part of the 
galleries. 'The whole atmosphere was charged with exuberant 
‘spirits. Secretary Clark presided and fourteen of the missionaries 
“made addresses that were models of brevity and wit, and yet full 
of impressiveness. The total effect of the service on the packed 
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church was immensely stimulating. The joining of old days and 
the new was indicated in the participation by Rey. A. W. Clark, 
D.D., a missionary of the Board for forty-eight years in the 
Czechoslovak Mission. An international character was furnished 
by the inspiring address of Rey. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society. 

Such a conference, with so large a group of choice young men 
and women ready to go to the field, not only white for the harvest, 
but even whiter than ever before, constitutes a mighty challenge 
to us at home for their unqualified support through prayer and 
gift. It means a great challenge also to others of our young people 
who are in their collegiate days and training. The field calls for 
more, MoRE, MORE. ‘ 


Returns to Labrador 
R. and Mrs. W. T. Grenfell arrived in St. John’s, Newfound- 


land, last week en-route. to their Northern home. The Doctor 
has found it necessary to secure some other boat than his hospital 
ship Strathcona for his summer work “on the Labrador,” because 
of the length of time required for necessary and immediate repairs 
on this ship of mercy, so long in service. It is possible that the 
boat will be condemned as beyond repairing and a new boat may 
be necessary. Meanwhile, it is the Doctor’s hope to secure the 
loan of one of the Canadian Government navy boats for use this 
summer. A summer without Dr. Grenfell and his familiar boat on 
the Labrador would be lamentable, especially this year of greater 
needs existing all along the coast. Two Amherst College men left 
June 16 to take the yawl Northern Messenger from St. Anthony 
through the Straits of Belle Isle to Harrington Hospital, Labrador. 


Twenty-five helpers, including medical men, graduate nurses, dieti- 


tians and teachers left Boston the same day for St. Anthony, 
Pilley’s Island, and other stations of the Grenfell Mission. 
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Sir Auckland Geddes 
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The New British Ambassador to the United States 


Jenny Geddes, who threw the stool at the 
head of the officiating bishop in St. Giles 
Church, Edinburgh, in 1637, had a very un- 
diplomatic way of expressing, her dissent 
from ritualism. I suspect from impressions 
gained by several hearings of the new am- 
bassador that, while he will not throw stools, 
he will speak plainly and argue logically, if 
necessity demands. For he is a massively 
built, powerfully geared, forthright speaking 
personality with a scientist’s love of verity, 
an educator’s interest in fundamentals, and 
an administrator’s liking for realism. Using 
the symbolism of the dog family, he is of the 
mastiff breed, whereas Lord Reading, a pre- 
decessor made you think of the lithe wolf- 
hound and James Bryce was an inquisitive, 
affection-breeding, vigilant terrier. Spring- 
Rice and Viscount Grey I never saw. Nor 
did many other Americans. 


A DEMOCRATIC DIPLOMAT 


Ambassador Geddes, like Viscount Bryce 
and unlike Spring-Rice, is to be an ambassa- 
dor to the American péople as well as to the 
government. You can see that by the zest 
he already has shown in getting in touch 
with our representative academic, commer- 
cial, quasi-political and religious gatherings. 
Being a Scot, he is going to do it with 
greater facility than Lord Reading the Jew 
or Spring-Rice the Hnglish upper-class prod- 
uct of Oxford and the Foreign Office and 
diplomatic service could. For the Scot and 
the Yankee have many affinities. Their the- 
ologies, philosophies, democratic theories of 
education, inventiveness and likenesses as 
shrewd traders account for this. To this 
general equipment Ambassador Geddes will 
add the other asset of knowing and having 
lived in Canada, our cousin on the North, a 
New Scotland that steadily wanes in its 
British colonialism and as steadily waxes in 
its affinities for the United States, a sister 
nation. : 

Though a scientist by training and a sur- 
geon by profession and a proved efficient 
administrator during ‘the War,’ the new 
ambassador is a humanist and a humanita- 


No, I have never seen him face to face; 
But I have spoken in his listening ear. 
Have tasted freely of his saving grace; 


Have proved his promises and felt him near. 


By George Perry Morris 


rian, rightly diagnosing the world’s greatest 
needs at the present time-as ethical and spir- 
itual; and this though he is fully aware of 
the powerful effect that diminished produc- 
tion of food, destruction of property and 
wreckage of civilization’s physical body, are 
having on the tasks of statesmen who are 
salvaging the world. J 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 


This was shown markedly one Sunday af- 
ternoon soon after his arrival in Washing- 
ton, when he appeared with Vice President 
Marshall at a meeting held in the interests 
of the Interchurch Movement. As a listener 
it took him some time to get on to the curves 
—to speak colloquially—of the facile, witty, 
quaintly humorous Indiana lawyer whose 
piety and naive religiosity were not of the 
sort that runs rampant in London or Edin- 
burgh or Montreal. But his austere aspect 
altered as the ‘Little Sycamore of the Wa- 
bash” began to preach the truth that is uni- 
versal as to why nations rise and fall, as he 
flayed the wicked who profiteer by and dur- 
ing war, and as he vitriolically denounced 
the selfish, nationalistic policy of the Senate 
and its obstruction to the cause of interna- 
tional good will. 

Consequently when the Ambassador’s turn 
came he was tuned up. Under prudent re- 
straint, but with the color of the inner fires 
giving a glow to his stern words, he got right 
down to business. Not for him any of the 
flowery amenities of a mere orator. He took 
up the “hymn of hate” against materialism, 
Selfish nationalism, mere commercialism and 
a utilitarian theory of life, where the Amer- 
ican stopped. His terminology revealed not 
the amateur in discussion of religion and 
ethics |but the man who could speak unto 
laity and clergy present the language they 


understood. Part of it was biblical and 
part of it was contemporaneous. All of it 
was vital. 


e 
He struck the same note when he gave the 
commencement address at the Central High 
School, and also when he spoke at the recent 


FACE TO FACE 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


great conference of the Chambers of Com- 
merce at Atlantic City. So will he at the 
International Council of Congregational 
Churches in Boston. 


THE Newer DIPLOMACY 

It is a pleasant prospect that we Ameri- 
cans face as he goes up and down the land 
speaking as opportunity offers. His great 
passion, for which he is to take great risks 
of misunderstanding, is to induce the people 
of this country to deal fairly as well as 
frankly with Great Britain as the process of 
world-reconstruction goes on. His purpose 
apparently is to play the role of an exponent 
of the “newer diplomacy.” He has the great 
advantage of not being mixed up personally 
with any of those recent chapters in British 
diplomacy that implicate it in the war. 
There is no Lord Loreburn who can indict 
him as Viscount Grey stands indicted, supe- 
rior as he undoubtedly was to the ruck of 
diplomats with whom he had to deal. Am- 
bassador Geddes stands much nearer Lloyd- 
George than the Asquithian Foreign Minister 
did, and he will be far more of a persona 
grata at the White House than the much- 
praised veteran diplomat of the old school 
ever could have been, even had he abstained 
from playing into the hands of the senatorial 
cabal that was manceuvering against the 
Treaty’s ratification. Grey was an imperi- 
alist. Geddes is to be a maker of the “Brit- 


ish Commonwealth,” which events already — 


are showing is to be a much more democratie 
state than the empire, one far more decen- 


tralized, far less ruled by caste, and far less | 


bent on exploitation. 

Ambassador Geddes had Presbyterian an- 
cestors. He attends the Church of the Cove- 
nant, the leading local Presbyterian church. 
He will know how to speak to a council of 
Puritans and Pilgrims without confounding 
Calvinism and Wesleyanism or adulating 
Episcopacy. He may even set forth the 
claims of theology more convineingly than 
any divinity school professor. 


Washington, D. C. 


I have not seen him face to face; what need? 
When day by day, his tender love and care, 

Wrap me around; when I can with him plead 
My heart’s desires, and know he answers prayer. 


Not face to face; not yet! but hand in hand! 


As he has willed it, I would have it so. 


But some sweet day, I shall in his own land, 


Behold him, and his glorious beauty see! 
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Little Pilgrimages with the Fathers 
VII. Why the Pilgrims Left Holland 


We must always keep in mind the determin- 
ing fact that the twelve years of the Pilgrim 
Chureh in Holland almost exactly covered the 
period of the famous twelve years’ truce of the 
Dutch with Spain. Bradford himself puts that 
first. The Pilgrims were no cowards, as their 
escape from Hngland shows, but they were loath 
to fight and this was not their quarrel. To stay 
on in Leyden was to accept a share in a prob- 
able experience of war with what in outward 
seeming was the most formidable fighting power 
on earth. Leyden itself was a witness of what 
that war might mean. There were men and 
women not yet old, neighbors of the Pilgrims in 
the red-roofed houses of Leyden, who had been 
to the verge of starvation in the famous siege, 
who had themselves hunted rats and mice for 
food, and joined with feeble voices in the hymns 
of praise- when the rescuing fleet sailed in 
among the treetops. 

When we ask, therefore, why it was that the 
Pilgrims were not content, why they did not let 
well enough alone in Leyden, this was the first 
reason. There was a shadow of war over their 
pleasant places. 


AT HOME IN LEYDEN 


That the places they had made for themselves 
in that friendly city were pleasant, though the 
work was hard, there can be no doubt. Here is 
Bradford’s testimony ; in which you will notice 
that the word comfort is three times used: 
“And at length they came to raise a competent 
& comforteable living, but with hard and con- 
tinuall labor. Being thus settled (after many 
difficulties) they continued many years in a 
comforteable condition, injoying much sweete & 
delightefull societie & spirituall comforte to- 
geather in ye ways of God, under ye able man- 
agement of Mr. John Robinson, & Mr. William 
Brewster, who was an assistante unto him in ye 
place of an Hider, unto which he was now 
called & chosen by the church.” 

The company of the Pilgrims had increased 

threefold since they came to Leyden. They had 

j the good report of their neighbors. Their credit 

was ample: “And first though many of them 

were poore, yet ther was none so poore, but if 

they were known to be of 

yt congregation, the Dutch 

(either bakers or others) 

would trust them in any 

reasonable matter when 

yey wanted money. Be- 

cause they had found by 

experience how carefull 

. they were to keep their 

- word, and saw them so 

painfull & diligente in 

their callings; yea, they 

would strive to gett their 

custome, and to imploy 

them above others, in their 

! worke, for their honestie 
} & diligence.” 


THE SPANIARD AND TURK 


aa This shadow of war 
, hung both in the Hast and 
_— South. Spain, which really 
at this time was like a hol- 
low shell, weakened by its loss of industrious 
citizens in the recent expulsion of the Moors, 


power. It held Portugal 
with it all the Portuguese colonies and pos- 
Sessions in that world of the Indies which had 


3 o __ been the bait for Columbus when he sailed west 
to win a short way to the Hast. All America 
“© exeept 


the north seemed to lie in the Spanish 
2) ‘a aie Ke 4 = , 
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with a bankrupt treasury, had at this time the 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


grasp. And in America the North offered to the 
invader neither gold nor jewels. Had there been 
a gold mine on Cape Cod the Spanish would no 
doubt have been jn possession and there would 


PASTOR ROBINSON’S HOUSE, LEYDEN 


have been no place secure for the Pilgrim 
Fathers when they came. Tobacco was to be 
the gold mine of Virginia, but there was no 
tobacco then upon Cape Cod. 

You must remember that these wars of Hu- 
rope in the time of the Pilgrim migration were 
wars of religion as well as of dynastic ambition, 
and cruel accordingly, as wars of religion have 
always been. Philip of Spain could not find 
means to drive back the Turk because he spent 
his strength to fight and kill and burn the here- 
tie. Two years before the Pilgrims sailed for 


THE RHINE NEAR LEYDEN 


America the war that was to last in Germany 
for thirty years broke out. It was in a sense 


King James’ war, for he had married his 


daughter to the Prince Palatine who was the 
Protestant leader. The Battle of Prague, which 
ruined the hopes of the German Protestants 
and left them helpless until the Swedes under 
Gustolphus Adolphus came to their assistance, 
was fought while the Mayflower was in mid- 


Atlantic and it was long before the Pilgrims 
heard of it. But beyond Germany was the 
shadow of what might have seemed a greater 
danger still, the danger of the Turks. 


THE CLOUD IN THE EAST 


It is difficult for us to remember that in the 
time when Robinson and Brewster and Brad- 
ford were studying maps to find a refuge for 
the Pilgrim Churech—a refuge which would be 
also an open door of opportunity for spreading 
the good news of Christ—a large part of the 
Mediterranean was a Turkish—or at least a 
Moslem lake. Like Spain, Turkey was really 
weaker than she looked, but the turning of the 
tide of her victories had not yet come. Venice 
and Poland and Hungary and the Knights of 
St. John, who, driven out of Rhodes defended 
Malta, were the outposts of Christianity. There 
was a lull in the Pilgrim time because the 
Turks were fighting in Persia. Then the wave 
of conquest moved west again. The Pilgrims 
had been eighteen years in Plymouth when the 
Turks first captured Bagdad. They had been 
there forty years when Crete was captured from 
the Venetians, who had held it for four cen- 
turies, after a siege of more than twenty years. 
It was against the Turks that Othello the Moor 
fought as an admiral in the Venetian service. 
That great adventurer, navigator and adminis- 
trator, Captain John Smith, had fought the 
Turks and been a slave in Turkey before he 
sailed the Atlantic with a company for Virginia 
and brought order out of the chaos at James- 
town. And Bradford, Winslow, Brewster had 
long been dead when the Turkish wave of con- 
quest broke at its high water mark on the walls 
of Vienna in 1683 under the attack of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland. 

But the point to remember is that the Mos- 
lem, and especially the Turkish conquests, shut 
and barred the old gates of access to the Hast 
by way of the Wastern Mediterranean and 
Egypt. Therefore within five years, not much 
more than a century before the Scrooby Pilgrims 
left for Holland, the Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered by the Portuguese, Bartholomew de 
Diaz, and America by Columbus, an Italian in 
; the service of Spain. They 
were both looking for a 
way to the Indies which 
would avoid the way 
which the .Turks had 
closed. And as a reward 
to Spain and Portugal the 
Pope divided the unknown 
world between them by a 
line drawn north and south 
with his ruler on the map. 

But in so dividing the 
new-found or rediscovered 
world the pope had not 
consulted either Holland 
or England or France. 
They all sailed east and 
west through the newly 
opened doors. France sent 
a colony to Florida, which 
was destroyed and its peo- 
ple massacred by the Span- 
iards. In the year that the 
Pilgrims went to Holland, Champlain founded 
Quebee. While the Pilgrim Church was begin- 
ning to feel at home in Leyden, the Dutch built 
their city of Batavia in Java. 


THE SHADOW OF PERSECUTION 
‘But war was not the only shadow whch hung 
over the “comfortable” Pilgrims in their new 
home in Leyden. There was a shadow of perse- 


12 THE 
cution. With the Pilgrim leaders it was not 
merely a case of the burned child which dreads 
the fire, though they never could forget the ex- 
perience which Bradford has recorded, when 
they were “Hunted & persecuted on every side. 
. .. For some were taken & clapped in prison, 
others had their houses besett & watcht night 
and day,-& hardly escaped their hands.” We 
have seen how King James attempted to pre- 
vent their settlement in Leyden and recent re- 
searches have revealed how he followed them 
and tried to have them driven out. Brewster 
and Brewer, when they had set up their print- 
ing press for printing books which could not be 
printed in England, were before long forced to 
flee by the interference of the Wnglish king and 
church and Brewster was long in hiding. And 
they all knew that they could not go back to 
England without danger of arrest. 

Thomas Hutchinson in his History of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, published in 1764, sums up the 
situation: “Bigotry and blind zeal prevailed 
among Christians of every sect or profession. 
Hach denied to the other what all had a right 
to enjoy, liberty of conscience. To this we must 
ascribe, if not the settlement, yet at least the 
present flourishing state of North America. 
Persecution drove out Mr. Robinson and his 
church from England to Holland about the 
year 1608.” 

So heavy was this shadow of persecution that 
it explains the exultation of Governor Bradford 
when, in Plymouth, long after the settlement, he 


heard of the overthrow of King Charles and the 


bishops in the Puritan revolt: “Doe ye not now 
see ye fruits of your labours, O all yee servants 
of ye Lord that have suffered for his truth, and 
have been faithful witnesses of ye same, and ye, 
little handfull among ye rest, ye least among 
ye thousands of Israil?’”’ To be rid forever of 
all fear of persecution and interference with 
their following of the truth they knew was in 
itself motive enough to take up their journey 
from comfortable Leyden into the unknown con- 
tinent across the sea. 


Tue SHADOW OF CONTROVERSY 


Another shadow which hung dark above the 
thoughts of their leaders was the shadow of 
controversy. The Pilgrims were not by nature 
or by practice a quarrelsome folk. Only a few 
of them had education enough to follow ques- 
tions of theology. Least of all, at the bottom 
of his thought, was the pastor, Robinson, a 
lover of strife, for all that he was pushed and 
persuaded, much against his wish, into the great 
controversy over Calvinism which raged in the 
Dutch churches and especially in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. He was an effective fighter, for 
he had logie and clear utterance, but his fare- 
well utterances to the Pilgrims show no con- 
troversial spirit. But the Pilgrims had seen the 
fruits of controversy in the quarrels of friends 
and the breaking up of families. They had seen 
how Prince Maurice used a theological dispute 
for the advancement of his own autocratic 
power and, just before they left, as a pretext 
for the judicial murder of Holland’s greatest 
citizen, John of Barneveldt, following the dis- 
putes and condemnations of the Synod of Dort. 
And ‘they had been observers of the quarrels 
and divisions of the English exiled churches in 
Amsterdam and elsewhere on the continent. It 
was on that account that they had kept them- 
selves apart in Amsterdam. 

The spirit of the Pilgrim Church was wholly 
different, as the Dutch authorities bore testi- 
mony when they rebuked the French Protestant 
(Walloon) Church in Leyden for their quar- 
rels, holding up the Pilgrims as an example: 
“These English,’ Bradford reports them as say- 
ing, “have lived among us now this twelve years 
and yet we never had any sute or accusation 
come against any of them; but your strifs and 
quarrels are continuall.” It was different when 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


they came to barter with King James for his 
permission to settle in the wild lands across the 
sea over which he claimed authority. They 
were ready then, under the stress of need, to 
yield every point except the central one of the 
authority of each church to choose and commis- 
sion its own ministers. The king might make 
as many bishops as he chose and they would 
not quarrel with his right or their authority. 
But they would not, and did not, acknowledge 
the authority of these bishops over them. The 
right of the king and of the laws of England 
they would not dispute; but when they reached 
the wilderness where those laws did not extend 
or apply they made laws for themselves, as their 
Saxon and Danish forefathers had done, to suit 
their present need and surrounding circum- 
stances. But they were neither controversial 
nor quartelsome folk. 


THE SHADOW OF WORLDLINESS 


What these clear-sighted and far-sighted lead- 
ers of the Pilgrim Church feared most of all for 
the future of the church was the shadow of 
worldliness. Their own people were changing 
rapidly before their eyes in comfortable Leyden. 
The old folks were dying, the children were go- 
ing to the schools of the town, were learning 
Dutch and playing with Dutch children. Brad- 
ford had crossed the Harlem Lake back to 
Amsterdam to marry a wife, and there were 
other marriages. Many had taken out papers 
of Dutch citizenship, because without citizen- 
ship they could not be admitted to the trade 
guilds and without membership in the guilds, 
the trades unions of the time, they could not get 
work in Leyden. And the growth of Dutch 
wealth and prosperity in the still days of the 
truce with Spain notoriously tended toward 
careless and luxurious living. 

I have already quoted Bradford’s reference to 
“fair and beautiful cities, flowing with abun- 
dance of all sorts of wealth and riches.” They 
themselves were too few to influence the cus- 
toms of the people about them and their chil- 
dren were manifestly being influenced. “But 
that which was more lamentable and of all 
sorrowes most heavie to be borne,” says Brad- 
ford, ““was that many of their children, by these 
occasions (the hard-working poverty and nar- 
row living of their parents, that is) and ye 
great licentiousness of youth in yt countrie, and 
ye manifold temptations of the place, were 
drawn away by evill examples into extrava- 
gante and dangerous courses, getting ye raines 
off their neks, & departing from their parents. 
Some became souldiers, others tooke upon them 
farr viages by sea, and other some worse 
courses, tending to dissolutnes & the danger of 
their soules, to ye great greefe of their parents 
and dishounor of God. So that they saw 
their posteritie would be in danger to degene- 
rate & be corrupted.” In Hutchinson’s words: 
“The manners of the Dutch were too licentious 
for them.” 

It must always be remembered that the Pil- 
grims were but a drop in the bucket—a very 
little drop in a single bucket—of Dutch life. 
The Dutch were themselves more or less a 
mixed people. There were many disbanded sol- 
diers among them. The zest of their piety had 
been a little rubbed away by controversy and 
church polities. They were a busy, not always 
considerate folk, much taken up with their own 
affairs. ‘Blunt’ is Shakespeare’s adjective for 
them. And their wealth was tending to a kind 
of luxury which alarmed the country-bred, al- 
most too serious-minded Pilgrims. 


DurcH LIFE AND TASTE 


There is a picture of Dutch life a generation 
later than the Pilgrim’s stay in Leyden, which 
is interesting in itself and throws a little light 
on that result of the Dutch wealth and self- 
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indulgence which tended toward what the Pil- 
grims meant by worldliness. It is taken from 
the “Brief Character of the Two Countries,” 
published by Owen Feltham in 1652: 

“Their houses, especially in their cities, are 
the best eye beauties of their country. For 
cost and sight they far exceed our English, but 
they want their magnificence. Their lining is 
yet more rich than their outside; not in hang- 
ings, but in pictures which even the poorest are 
there furnished with. Not a cobbler but has his 
toys for ornament. Were the knacks of all 
their houses set together there would not be 
such another Bartholomew Fair in Europe. 
Whatsoever their estates be, the houses must be 
fair. Every door seems studded with diamonds. 
The nails and hinges hold a constant brightness, 
as if rust there were not a quality incident to 
iron. Their houses they keep cleaner than their 
bodies ; their bodies than their souls. Go to one, 
and you shall find the andirons shut up in net 
work. At the second, the warming-pan muffled 
in Italian cutwork. At a third the sconce clad 
in Cambriec.” There are numerous pictures of 
low life and revelry by famous Dutch painters 
which reflect the vulgar tastes of certain classes 
of the people, but which the wealthy bought and 
hung in their houses. Bvelyn tells us in his 
Diary how he found the shops in Amsterdam 
full of these records of vulgar mirth and 
drunken revelry and sent a number of them 
home to England. 

The contrasts of these tastes and this 
display with the Pilgrim poverty was great; 
and greater still the contrast with the 
Pilgrim manners and the Pilgrim thoughtful- 
ness. And this dread of worldliness went so 
far with the Pilgrim leaders as to become a 
dread of extinction. “So as it was not only 
probably thought, but apparently seen,” writes 
Bradford, “that within a few years more they 
would be in danger to scatter, by necessities 
pressing them or sinke under their burdens, or 
both.” In Hutchinson’s words, again: “In a 
few years their posterity would have been 
Dutch and their church extinct.” 


THE PILGRIM AMBITION 


Now the extinction of the church would be 
its failure in a mission and a testimony, the 
loss of a great and precious hope. They had 
not come out of persecuting England to lose 
themselves like the flow of a river in the desert, 
or like the currents of the Rhine at Leyden in 
the sand dunes of the shore. Therefore we 
may be sure that Governor Bradford, looking 
back from peaceful Plymouth over the long 
course run, had reached the deepest thoughts 
of their hearts in that time of decision and up- 
rooting when he wrote as the final reason why 
they left their homes in comfortable Leyden: 
“Lastly (and which was not least) a great hope 
& inward zeall they had of laying some good 
foundation, or at least some way therunto, for 
ye propogating & advancing ye gospell of ye 
kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of ye 
world; yea, though they should be but as step- 
ping-stones unto others for ye performing of so 
great a work.” 

So through all their thougths of the future ran 
the golden thread of witness which makes the 
whole church one. So the thought of the young 
men at Williamstown and Andover, of the bands 
and individuals who planted homes and villages 
all across the continent, was anticipated. So 
the Fathers put themselves in the great suc- 
cession of the saints and apostles and their line 


_has gone out through all the earth in witness 


to the good news of Christ... 


a 


‘ 


The seventh article in this series will be 
What the Pilgrims Knew about America. 


Sk dll 


“Class A” Sunday school. 


actively identified with the church. 
_ Sunday school pupils twelve years of age or 
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A Church With a Fruitful Program 
Remarkable Ingathering at White Plains 


‘The work of the White Plains, N. Y., con- 
gregation of the Westchester Congregational 
Church is attracting wide attention by reason 
of the splendid results following.a definite pro- 
gram of church work. ‘The church is located 
in a typical suburb section, the constituency 
made up pretty largely of commuters and their 
families. Rey. William D. Street, the minister, 
has been pastor of the, church since it was 
organized in 1901. 

Warly in the fall Mr., Street and his commit- 


tee on membership organized the program of ~ 


the church in definite fashion. The program 
was carried through with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the congregation and on May 2, 1920, 
144 new members were added to the member- 
ship of the church, which had before this large 
accession a membership of 933. The program 
coming to such a climax has attracted wide 
attention in the community. The Daily Re- 
porter of White Plains, N. Y., commenting on 
the event said in a splendid editorial : 


It is gratifying for the friends of Rev. Mr. 
Street and of the church, to note the large 
number of new members who were received into 
the congregation on Sunday. One hundred and 
forty-four new members on the one day is the 
largest number ever received into the church 
since its organization at any one time. It can 
well be taken as an indication of the awakening 
consciousness that religion is the keynote on 
which our lives and the life of our country are 
founded. 


Mr. Fred B. Smith, a member of the church, 
in the following quotation furnishes the back- 
ground of a survey of the very definite plans 
and consecrated activity of the members of the 
White Plains parish: 


The remarkable results of our church acces- 
sions were brought about by these powerful 
factors: (1) There has been a persistent method 
of evangelism for ten years. We do not depend 
upon imported whirlwinds but rather upon our 
Own spiritual resources. (2) The tremendous 
force of the leadership of a pastor who is so 
genuine that he is a permeating evangelistic 
messenger all the time. His devoted life and 


unselfish service make people long for the Chris- 


tian life and fellowship. (8) The vitality of a 


This produces 75 
per cent. of all our results year after year. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Street organized a very efficient Member- 
ship Committee led by Mr. Franklin Humphrey 
Warner, who put unlimited energy, prayer and 
personal participation into the planning, in 
which the Sunday school through its Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Vining, gave hearty co-operation, 
so that Mr. Street describes the campaign as 
being a “beautiful piece of team work.” The 
Membership Committee consisted of five work- 
ers who selected from the church membership 
more than fifty visitors. The visitors were 
ealled together successive Wednesday evenings 
after prayer meetings for a definite assignment 
of work to be done, which was mapped out by 
the Membership Committee, and also to make 
reports on the calls made. In addition to the 
Wednesday evening gathering, members of the 
committee and of the visitors were invited to 
meet the pastor each Sunday morning before 
the morning service for conference and a brief 


season of prayer. 


‘Tur List oF PROSPECTS 


There were two sources from which the 
names were taken of those who should become 
(a) All 


older not enrolled in church membership. (b). 
The Every Member Canvass List, which is 
made up very carefully and which includes 


every family which could in any way be counted 


as a member of the parish. The ‘Canvass’ 


n y consists: ‘of a friendly call on newcomers and 


aa i 


Rey. WM. DANA STREET AND REV. 
ARTHUR O. PRITCHARD 


Associated for fifteen-years in White 
Plains pastorate 


others and has no connection with the canvass 
made in behalf of church finances. 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES AND THEMES 


The various organizations of the church were 
a unit in a concentrated and consecrated effort. 
The subjects of the Sunday morning sermons 
were chosen to harmonize with the general 
spirit of the campaign. For two months. pre- 
vious to the reception of the Waster class, brief 
addresses were given each Sunday during the 
Sunday school hour on the general subject of 
“Why Young People Should Join the Church,” 
the speakers (both men and women) being very 
earefully chosen. The Christian Endeavor So- 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE FLAG OF WEST- 
CHESTER CHURCH 


ciety during ‘this period was led either by the 
pastor or one whom he selected, the subject 
fitting into the evangelistic program; and the 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting also em- 
phasized the evangelistic and devotional note. 


Tur CAMPAIGN IN OPRPRATION 


The names of all possible candidates to mem- 
bership, which were carefully selected by the 


Membership Committee, were placed on cards 
to be distributed among the visitors. From 
these the visitors each selected two or three 
names to visit. The cards were not assigned to 
the visitors as the Membership Committee felt 
it very essential that the right man should see 
the right man, and thus by the visitors choos- 
ing, they were distributed with ease and wisely. 
The real work was now in progress. Mr. War- 
ner describes it as “quietly, normally done by 
the natural agencies of any church.” Mr. 
C. KK. Calhoun, a member of the church, and 
also. of the Congregational Commission on 
Evangelism, commenting on the results of the 
chureh work said: “It was almost entirely a 
matter of personal conversation and visitation, 
with the object of reaping the fruits of previous 
faithful work in the church and in the Sunday 


school.” 


THE PASTOR’S TRAINING CLASS 


In planning for the Pastor’s Training Class 
a personal letter of invitation was sent to every 
candidate in the Sunday school. All the Sun- 
day school teachers were asked to become per- 
sonal workers in their classes; to drop the 
regular Sunday school lesson at any time a 
member of the class desired to discuss church 
membership; also they co-operated in following 
up the absentees to the Pastor’s Class. 

This year Mr. Street departed from his cus- 
tom of many years of holding the class on a 
week-day afternoon, because it would have con- 
flicted with the high school schedule. He there- 
fore tried the experiment of conducting the 
Christian Endeavor meeting on Sunday evening 
in much the method of the Pastor’s Class, using 
topics coming naturally out of the general 
theme of “Friendship with Jesus.’ There was 
an increased attendance of from 44 to 58 at 
these meetings, and from the Christian En- 
deavor Class sixteen came into church member- 
ship. 

The second group, or class became almost 
entirely a group of sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils, boys and girls together, with an 
enrollment of 48, an attendance ranging from 
30 to 41; and 37 of whom united with the 
ehurch. A short, intensive course—this year 
seven sessions—Mr. Street has found wiser than 
the longer course. This class included fourteen 
who had attended before and two who were 
already members of the church. The course 
of instruction consisted of a very flexible, 
original method of instruction. The blackboard 
was used very freely and notebooks furnished 
the pupils. With the younger pupils both the 
questions and answers are put on the board. 
The lessons were (1) Jesus; (2) The Church; 
(3) Baptism; (4) The Lord’s Supper; (5) 
Prayer; (6) The Order for the Reception on 
Confession; (7) Sunday Observance. 

In speaking of the general plan of a Pastor’s 
Training Class, Mr. Street said: 

The Pastor’s Training Class is not limited to 
those who have decided to join the church, but 
I try to have every child at least one year dur- 
ing the Sunday school course attend voluntarily 
the Pastor’s Class. There are a number every 
year taking the eourse who do not unite with 
the church. Ideally, they would unite the sec- 
ond year of attendance. I find boys and girls 
like to come back even five or six years in suc- 
cession, which involves my varying the course 


greatly and often providing special courses for 
church members—as on Prayer. 


DECIDING FOR CHRIST 


We again quote from Mr. Street: 


We made no effort to get decision along the 
usual evangelistic lines. We think of our boys 
and girls as growing naturally into the Chris- 
tian life. I simply invited any who wanted to 
come and give me their names after the Pastor’s 
Class or the Young People’s Meeting to do so. 
At the same time the Sunday school teachers 
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and I were watching outside the class and add- 
ing the personal word where needed. There was 
nothing more touching and earnest than the 
simple way these boys and girls surrounded me 
several times after the class. The Christian 
Service Flag, made by the Pilgrim Press, was 
constantly kept before us, and a star was added 
on the red outer background to signify an in- 
dividual’s acceptance of Jesus. 


THE INFLUENCE ON PARENTS 


As a direct result of a child’s uniting with 
the White Plains church three fathers and six 
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mothers joined on confession of faith; one 
father and three mothers came by renewal; 
three fathers and four mothers joined by letter 
—a total of seven fathers and thirteen mothers. 
There were also two fathers and six mothers 
whose children are in the Sunday school, too 
young to be received, who joined the White 
Plains Church. 

With the 144 new members and a previous 
membership of 933, the White Plains Church 
now has an enrollment of 1,077 members. 
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CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Certificates of Membership were presented 
to each new member received on confession of 
faith. The certificates were mounted in the 
front of an appropriate gift book. The books 
given to adults were largely Fosdick’s ‘The 
Meaning of Prayer’’; for boys, Foster’s “Mak- 
ing Life Count,’’ Forbush’s “A Boy’s Life of 
Christ’; for the girls, Foxecroft’s “While You 
Are a Girl,” and the Y. W.\C. A. “Girl’s Year 
Book.” 


A Tentative Basis for Chureh Union 2 


Preliminary Statements from the Episcopal and Congregational Commissions 


The word Church is used in the New Testa- 
ment in two distinct senses. Our Lord, as his 
words are recorded in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, used twice and twice only the 
word Ecclesia, and it cannot be otherwise than 
significant that he employed the word with 
these two. When he said “upon this rock I 
will build my church,” it is manifest that he 
did not mean a single local congregation. When 
he said, “Tell it to the church,” it is manifest 
that he did not mean a world-wide company 
existing through the centuries. 


Two. Uses or ‘‘CHURCH” 

This distinction is evident in Apostolic usage. 
The Chureh is the whole company of the dis- 
ciples of which the risen Lord is the mystical 
and living head which St. Paul has in mind 
when he declares that Christ also loved the 
Church and gave himself for it that he might 
sanctify it ... that he might present it to 
himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. It is this all com- 
prehensive Church which is the one body pos- 
sessing “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
which “is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and’ ‘Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone.” 

But again the New Testament uses the term 
Church of a local congregation, “the church of 
God which is in Corinth,’ “the churches of 
Galatia”; “the church which is at Cenchree,” 
“the church that is in the house” of Prisca and 
Aquila. When the Apostle exhorts the Corin- 
thian congregation to discipline the unworthy 
members it is clearly action by the local Church 
that he has in mind. Early church ‘history 
furnishes abundant examples of this twofold 
usage. An appeal therefore to Scripture and 
to Christian history in defense of one or the 
other of these emphases is alike possible. Both 
present real and important truths. 

Unfortunately Christian history too often 
shows the emphasis on the one aspect of the 
church at the expense of the other. An over- 
emphasis on its organized unity has resulted in 
the papacy, with consequent rigidity of uni- 
formity, centralization, and the stupendous 
assertion of infallibility. An over-emphasis of 
the unity of the local chureh results in inde- 
pendency, in the obscuration of the sense of 
historie continuity, and in the weakening of 
the feeling of the organic whole of which the 
local congregation should be a part. Yet each 
of these aspects and usages of the word church, 
consecrated by Apostolic usage, contains truth 
which cannot be ignored, and both must be rec- 
ognized as we seek a greater unity among the 
now divided membership of the household of 
God. 

The time is now fully come when each 
church is called upon to consider its own posi- 
tion in relation to the whole Church of God in 
the world. Each church is to judge for itself, 
as it would be judged by the Lord, whether it 
so holds its own position as to prevent any 
other part of the Church from communion with 
the whole Church. This is the vital significance 


An Introductory Word by Dr. Smyth 


At a meeting of the Congregational and 
Episcopal Commissions on the “Concordat,” 
in New York, June 1, the following state- 
ment was adopted. As an official utterance 
it should be widely read and for many rea- 
sons it will be of special interest to those 
coming to the International Council from 
England, as similar proposals are under dis- 
cussion there, and what is being done in 
America at the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
request will be presented at the Lambeth 
Conference. 

At our meeting we adopted this paper as 
signifying the method and spirit in which 
we propose to take up the great task and 
responsibility committed to us; we then 
brought out the various phases and ques- 
tions and conditions in both communions, 
occasioned by this action and other move- 
ments, and we appointed a special commit- 
tee of three from each communion to put 
them in shape and to refer them to special 
small committees to go into thoroughly to- 
gether, and to report to us at subsequent 
meetings. We trust that the method outlined 
in the inclosed declaration, which is so dif- 
ferent from the customary way of discussing 
these matters, may lift the whole considera- 
tion of unity to a higher plane, and also go 
down to the really precious things, the 
fundamental religious values, which are to 
be the contribution of all of us to the one 
Church of God. The unanimity and ear- 
nestness with which it was welcomed were 
exceedingly gratifying. 


of the proposals and the questions submitted 
by the action of the last General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the re- 
sponse of the National Council of the Congre- 


gational Churches. By this concurrent action 
the entire discussion of Church unity is brought 
down from the air and placed before the 
churches as a practical question, which requires 
definite action. 

In the providence of God there has been 
laid upon these two Commissions the solemn 
responsibility of considering in what manner 
it may become possible for the Protestant 
Episcopal -Church and the Congregational 
Chureh to overcome at a particular point 
the separation between them which 
plored alike by them all. The point so speci- 
fied is central and vital. It means oneness at 
the very place, in the same act, in which our 
Lord caused his disciples to realize their unity 
in him—in the upper chamber and at the Last 
Supper. : 


It will be obvious to thoughtful men that we © 


may vainly hope to render any worthy and 
effective answer if we begin merely by restat- 
ing our respective ecclesiastical positions and 
then proceeding by some give and take method 
of compromise to some merely external adjust- 
ment of our differences. Our respective com- 


is de-: 


munions may well require of us to render an 
answer to the particular points submitted to us 
which shall be more than an endeayor to throw 
a temporary bridge of expediency over the ex- 
isting separation between us. 

In entering therefore upon the duties with 
which we are charged we deem it to be our first 
obligation to determine together a method of 
procedure in which most hopefully the visible 
organic unity of the churches may be sought 
until it shall be found. Such method seems to 
us to be not far to seek. 

First, and always throughout our-conferences 
and discussions, we are to keep in mind our 
part and obligation as partakers in the one 
succession of the Life of Christ with his disci- 
ples. In the continuity of his life, spiritually 
and historically, always with his disciples, is 
the continuity of his Church in the world. Con- 
sequently the Christian method to be pursued 
in relation to the particular questions before us 
becomes clearer. (1) It will lead us first to 
seek out the religious values of the distinctive ~ 
beliefs and customs of our communions. (2) 
These vital values are to be found both in their 
historical development and in the present re- 
ligious experience and worship of the Christian 
communions. (3) Given these values, we may 
then proceed to inquire of one another what 
guarantees, certified in our history or now of 
approved worth among us, we may give to one. 
another in Christ’s name and for the extension 
of his rule in our time throughout the world. 
(4) Then, and by these signs, we may by the 
grace of God find ourselves prepared to render 
an assured account to the two Christian bodies, 
whose action has committed to us this great 
and solemn -engagement, and meanwhile we 
may appeal to all the brethren in their confer- 
ences and discussion to labor with us for these 
same ends, praying that in this providential 
hour of history the living Christ may be made 
manifest through his Church as Lord of the 
nations, and Redeemer of our civilization. 


Our Boston Guide Book 


The Congregationalist has issued a useful, in- 
forming and very attractive Official Boston 
Book of the International Council. It contains 
the program of the Council, the list of official 
delegates, a map of Boston, and a fresh list with 
descriptions of places of historic interest in and 
around Boston, also a carefully prepared guide 
for visitors. It includes an outline of trips to 
Concord, Lexington, Plymouth and other his- 
toric towns in Wastern Massachusetts. The 
book was compiled and published under the 
direction of Miss Ethel M. Wentworth, the 
Circulation Manager of The Congregationalist. 
Rey. Albert IF’. Pierce, D.D., of Dorchester, 
assisted in preparing the descriptive matter for 
the guidance of visitors. This book will be on 
sale in Mechanics Hall during the days of the 


-Council Meetings, and in the Circulation De- 


partment of The Congregationalist and the Pil- 
grim Book Shop at 14 Beacon Street. The price 
is only twenty-five cents, which is less than any 
other Boston guide book now published. 


oi 
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Department of Religious Drama 
Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


With the coming of summer vacations, atten- 
tion is turned to the many forms of religious 
drama that can be presented out of doors. 
Camps, conferences, outing clubs and churches 
are asking for suggestions for Fourth of July 
celebrations, Sunday vesper services and anni- 
versary entertainments. The most evident pref- 
erence is for Pilgrim Tercentenary or nature 
material. 3 

In midweek and out-of-door plays, the term 
‘religious’ may have a somewhat elastic inter- 
pretation to cover whatever is beautiful and 
uplifting. Indian legends are especially popu- 
lar this year, partly because they always appeal 
to Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other 
groups of young people, and partly perhaps be- 
cause of the association of Indians and Pil- 
grims. Hiawatha is a favorite. It will be given 
in the form published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Co., by the falls of Minnehaha in Minnesota. 
A special version of it is being prepared for use 
in a boys’ camp in Washington, Me., by Mr. A. 
Vincent Bennett, Musical Director at Union 
Congregational Church, Boston. Other less am- 
bitious versions are being given in Oregon, 
Illinois and New York. A delightful book, en- 
titled American Myths and Legends, by Charles 
M. Skinner, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., will furnish a number of stories that can 
be easily dramatized to serve local interests. 

Mothers and recreational leaders will find 
some charming entertainments for birthday 
parties and Saturday afternoon treats in the 
dramatization of favorite stories,-such as Kings- 
ley’s Water Babies, Kate Douglas Wiggins’ The 
Birds’ Ohristmas Carol, Joel Chandler Harris’ 
Tar Baby. The children are easily taught to 
invent their own scenes, which secure in pleas- 
ure and education whatever they forfeit in 
dramatie unity and finish. There are, however, 
versions in print for those who prefer “not to 
trust too much to chance.” 

The King Arthur Stories are always success- 
ful. A particularly good collection has been 
dramatized by Marion Lansing and published 
by Ginn & Co. Several short plays for Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls are 
available. These require little expense for set- 
ting, costumes.or properties, and afford both 
amusement and instruction. 

On Sunday afternoons, the younger children 
like to give the simpler Bible stories, especially 
of Moses, Samuel and Ruth. More ambitious 
versions of Joshua and Wsther are available for 
older groups of young people, while Sunday 
school conferences give such beautiful dramas 
as Isaiah by Mrs. John P. Whitman or my own 
simple pageant, ‘““The Way of Holiness.” 

Missionary scenes are appealing and educa- 
tional. A succession of plays showing scenes 
in China, India, Japan, Turkey and Africa, 
such as are to be presented daily in Mechanics 
Building during the International Congrega- 
tional Council under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Seabury of the Missionary Education depart- 
ment, are especially to be recommended. 

Another kind of informal but significant 
pageant is being used frequently during the 
warm weather. It has all the real essentials 
of a pageant, a community theme, a commu- 
nity cast and a community service, without the 
incidentals of special scenery or costumes. Some 
churches use it for one month, and others, like 
Union Congregational, Boston, use it all sum- 
mer for the evening service. A simple pulpit is 
placed near the open door of the church. Here 
stands the leader of the community singing and 
later the pastor who gives a brief, human-inter- 
est gospel message strong enough for the wisest 
and simple enough for the most unlearned.: 
Chureh members of varying ages constitute the 

informal. choir and the committee of hospitality 
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to welcome the strangers who stop from the 
trolleys or on a casual walk. Some pause only 
five or ten minutes: most remain throughout 
the service. Many return regularly, moving 
from the outskirts to the center of the ever- 
shifting group. On calm nights the message of 
“Rescue the perishing,”’ or the challenging ques- 
tion, “What is the worth of a man?” reaches to 
the open windows of boarding houses across the 
street where lodgers sit in curious but respect- 
ful silence. The results are often known weeks 
later, as in the case of the wayside preaching of 
the Master. Story-telling in city parks often 
reaches. parents as well as children. 

The members of my class in Religious Dra- 
matics at the Missionary Education Conference 
at Ocean Park, Me., are planning to set one 
missionary pageant on the beach at twilight. 
Another missionary group will put on a similar 
pageant on the foothills of the White Moun- 
tains this summer. 


May vs. December 


The Every-Member Canvass Date 


By Rev. Edwin H. Byington 

The recommendation has been made that the 
date of our regular Every Member Canvass be 
changed from December to about the first of 
May. From the pastor’s standpoint this seems 
unadvisable. e 

The first week in December is the very best 
time for such an effort. From the vacation 
period there is a steadily rising tide both in 
attendance and interest which the diversions of 
the holiday season have not yet checked. Fur- 
thermore an appeal for a forward step to be 
taken at the beginning of the new year receives 
from many a welcome that would not be ac- 
eorded at any other time. The autumn gives 
ample opportunity to prepare for the canvass 
and the people have not been wearied with the 
streams of appeals that follow each other in 
close succession during the winter. 

By the first of May on the other hand the 
ebb tide of attendance and interest is well under 
way. The indifferent and casuals come to 
church little after Easter. The regulars become 
less regular. The warm spring days not only 
lure those who haye automobiles and the many 
who love outdoor walks but create a lassitude 
within closed buildings. Enthusiasm and zeal 
are not easily aroused. People have been hay- 
ing appeals all winter. They wish to be left 
alone. If Easter comes early, the decline will 
be well under way. If Easter comes late the 
plans for the drive will have to be pushed in 
Holy Week, which should not be. December first 
is the best time for the canvass and May is 
surely one of the worst. 

Of the money pledged, less will be paid in, 
if the canvass is in the spring. Experience has 
shown that people who pay little or nothing on 
their pledges the first few months are apt to 
let it all go. Those who have paid regularly 
the first months, and then fall behind, usually 
make it up before the end of the year. There 
will be considerable loss among the indifferent 
who make a pledge in May and after one or 
two payments do not look at their package of 
envelopes until October. In the spring the far- 
mer finds cash at a low point compared with 
the autumn, and to many others vacation ex- 
penses loom large on the horizon, far more than 
the little Christmas gifts. 

The change will raise the perplexing question 
as to the date for the canvass for current ex- 
penses. In most churches there are very defi- 
nite reasons why the pledges for the local work 
should be secured about January first. Of course 
the change could be made but probably will not 
be as a rule. Having two Every Member Can- 
vasses every year is not altogether desirable. 
A eanyvass in December for current expenses 
and another in the spring for the missionary 


apportionment would work to the advantage 
of the former and the great disadvantage of 
the latter. 

Proposing this change, moreover, will be dis- 
concerting to our people. For several years we 
have been telling them that our denominational 
leaders urge us to have both causes presented in 
the one Hvery Member Canvass and to make 
that in the first week in December. Having 
persuaded our people to adopt this plan, it looks 
as though we should be called upon to tell them 
that these same leaders assure us that we 
should change to May, even if it results in two 
canvasses. Of course there is an explanation 
but the feeling in their minds will be “When 
and where will these leaders ask us to jump 
next?” 

We are told that by changing we shall have 
the aid of the Interchurch Movement. It is very 
hard for us to see that, so far as next year is 
concerned. The Methodists had a five-year 
drive last year and the Baptists a four-year 
drive this year and neither will do much next 
year. The Hpiscopalians and Unitarians are 
not in it, so that in my community and many 
others the Congregational Church will be alone 
in a vigorous effort, if made next spring. 

It is said that we are committed to the Inter- 
church Movement. That does not mean that 
we must follow them at every point. The 
Methodists apparently do not feel themselves 
bound in this way. At any rate in our com- 
munity what:campaign the Methodists did have 
for their church this year was made in March. 
Moreover we have not surrendered our Congre- 
gational freedom in going into the Interchurch 
Movement. 

In the emergency campaign pledges were 
made for twelve months and will run until next 
May. Many of these, however, were single pay- 
ment contributions and others will be paid in 
full by the end of the year. Better some em- 
barrassment over this than allowing it to force 
us into a change, that is intended to be perma- 
nent, which will seriously handicap us in our 
desires and efforts to bring larger financial sup- 
port to our great missionary enterprises. 

I believe that I speak for many pastors when 
I urge that there be no precipitate action in 
this matter. Let us have our usual Every- 
Member Canvass this year in December, in- 
creasing the apportionment to meet the needs. 
of the year and the continuing emergency and 


‘assuring our people that there will be no more. 


Every Member Canvasses for missions and de-. 
nominational needs during the year. 

Then let the matter come up for full and free. 
discussion at the National Council one year 
from now. By that time it will be possible to. 
judge how much permanency there is in the 
Interchurch Movement. It will also be possible. 
to reach some conclusion as to whether the five- 
year pledges secure better results than annual’ 
pledges. If the long-term pledge is the better- 
way, we then shall have plenty of time to adjust: 
ourselves and to be ready to join in. the next 
big five-year drive which both for Baptists and 
Methodists, the two largest bodies, will come. 
four years from this spring. 


Let us not be hasty in changing from Decem-. 


ber to May. 
Drury’s Successful Campaign 


Drury College went over the top in its en-- 
dowment campaign before the annual Board: 
meeting June 1. It has added $750,000 to its. 
endowment and when the collections are all in 
it will be a million-dollar institution. Drury’s. 
future now seems assured. In fact, $25,000 has. 
been secured since the Board meeting as the. 
beginning of a new effort to secure an additional: 
quarter of a million. Besides this the entire. 


-budget for the next year is wholly financed, 


allowing for an increase of something over 50) 
per cent. in the salaries of the teachers. 
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International Council Delegates 


Rev. A. C. Hill 


Rey. A. C. Hill is strictly speaking a Scottish 
delegate, for though his ancestry is quite Dng- 
lish, his aecent not- 
withstanding, he is 
the minister of Elgin 
Place Church, Glas- 
gow. Mr. Hill is a 
Congregationalist by 
convincement, as the 
Quakers say. His 
early training was in 
Methodism and it was 
from a Methodist pul- 
pit that he was in- 
vited to New Court 
Chapel, Tollington 
Park. In mental make-up and outlook Mr. Hill 
is essentially Congregational. He impresses one 
by his capacity to see things from a new stand- 
point. His approach to a question suggests a 
turning movement, not a frontal attack. He 
views things from a tangent and flashes new 
light on many a tangle, because he has come up 
to it by a pathway of his own cutting. This has 
been the charm of his books. Their weakness 
was the sustained dazzle of a style far too 
epigrammatie for common consumption. Scot- 
land appreciates Mr. Hill better than North 
London did—though he was happy and success- 
ful at Illington Park where, however, a homelier 
evangelical diet is better appreciated. But Mr. 
Hill-has his own strong following, with a large 
element of young people who relish his fresh 
and vivid setting of things and do not despise 
scintillations even in the pulpit. 


Rey. Akira Ebizawa 

Rey. Akira Ebizawa is the first of the 
younger group of Japanese to represent officially 
the Kumiai churches 
of Japan at a gather- 
ing of Congregational 
delegates in America 
or England. He be- 
longs to the second 
generation of leaders 
in that virile Congre- 
gational body, and is 
a distinct product not 


only of our mission- 
ary work in Japan, 
but of the MWKumiai 


leadership itself which 
has been so well represented here in years past. 
He says he was “first drawn to God through 
the English language’ taught by Rev. T. 
Tanaka and by Miss Adelaide Daughaday of 
Sapporo. He refers to the latter now as his 
“mother in the Lord”; and feels toward Dr. and 
Mrs. Rowland as son toward parents. After 
completing his studies at Sapporo, and after 
serving in the army during the Russian war, 
Mr. Ebizawa entered the Theological Depart- 
ment of Doshisha. Since his graduation he has 
been pastor of the Sapporo Kumiai Church and 
has become a leader of note, particularly along 
lines of religious education. 


International Council Jottings 


Probably the largest delegation from any sin- 
gle church is that from Allston Church, Boston, 
which has one hundred registered delegates. 


The Council is a cosmopolitan body made up 
of delegates from every continent and many na- 
tions. There are a number from Australia and 
New Zealand, two from British Guiana, several 
from India and about one hundred from Great 
Britain. : 


The International Council Hymnal used in 
the sessions is a unique book made up of 


seventy-seven of the great hymns of the church 
arranged so far as possible in their historical 
order. It is compiled by Rey. Charles IF’, Carter, 
D.D., of Hartford and Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston. 


The rendering of Horatio Parker’s memorial 
ode at the service Sunday afternoon is looked 
forward to with great interest. The ode itself, 
“A.D. 1919,” by Brian Hooker, is a notable 


piece of work and the music by the late Pro- " 


fessor Parker of Yale University is said by the 
critic to be one of his greatest works. It will 
be sung by a chorus choir of two hundred voices 
under the direction of Prof. A. Vincent Bennett, 
organist at Union Church, Boston. 


The musical program will be one of its nota- 
ble features. Under the direction of Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, Director of the Department 
of Fine Arts in Religion at Boston University 
and Mr. A. Vincent Bennett, organist at Union 
Congregational Church, a chorus choir of over 
two hundred voices will sing at several sessions. 
At the Friday evening session they will be 
assisted by a Children’s Chorus, and at the 
Sunday afternoon Memorial Service by players 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The Pilgrim International Committee of 
which Gov. Calvin Coolidge is honorary chair- 
man and Hon. Arthur H. Wellman, chairman, 
has done heroic service in providing for the 
comfort and convenience of the delegates. They 
have labored under unusual difficulties owing to 
the fact that the Council comes just at the time 
when most people are starting on their vaca- 
tions, but they have succeeded in surmounting 
the difficulties in various ways and should re- 
ceive full credit for the success of the gathering. 


The meetings in Park Street Church which 
are held daily at 12.30 noon, are designed espe- 
cially for the business people of Boston but will 
interest many Council delegates. The speakers 
and their topics are: Wednesday, Rey. J. Mor- 
gan Gibbons, D. D., of London. Thursday, Rev. 
H. H. Proctor of Brooklyn, ‘Pilgrims in 
Bronze.” Friday, Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, 
D. D., of Chicago, successor to Dr. Gunsaulus 
at Central Church, ‘“‘The Voice of God in Amer- 
ican History.”’ Monday, Rey. C. Bernard Cock- 
ett of Melbourne, Victoria, “Battles for Public 
Morahty in Australia.” Tuesday, Pres. Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin, O., “Conferences in 
the Near Hast.” 


The Armenian Mandate 

In relation to the Armenian question, the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. J. Edward Wirbye, pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Des Moines, which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Register will be of 
interest to our readers. It was called forth by 
a letter from Senator Kenyon, in response to 
a request from Dr. Kirbye that the Senator 
from Iowa should vote for the Armenian man- 
date. Senator Kenyon said, in substance, that 
he did not think it right to compel our boys to 
spend their lives over there, unless they volun- 
teered for this service; that another trouble- 
some question, that of Mexico, was nearly as 
bad as Armenia and right at our door. The 
following paragraphs are taken from Dr. 
Kirbye’s reply: 
_ We have in the United States a standing 
army which must be supported.and it is de- 
signed primarily to protect American interests 
and to carry out American obligations. We do 
not consult these lads when we send them to 
the Philippines, to Porto Rico, to Cuba or to 
any part of the world where United States in- 


terests are involved. It would be a very inter- 
esting situation if the logic of Senator Kenyon 


- were applied to the United States army and 


navy. If we have a standing army of 300,000 
or 500,000 in the United States. may I ask why 
it costs any more to support 15,000 or 20,000 
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of them in Armenia than it does to support this 
Same number in Porto Rico, the Philippines or 
at Camp Dodge? ; 

_ The argument of Senator Kenyon as to Mex- 
1co is not a parallel. Armenia has asked us to 
help her and our Allies of the war have asked us 
to accept this as one of our after-the-war obli- 
gations. No such a request has come from 
Mexico; in fact, Mexico has asked us to do 
otherwise. 

Is an Armenian mandate foreign to us as a 
people and fraught with danger to our interests? 

I‘irst—An Armenian mandate would be one 
of the easiest and most natural after-the-war 
obligations. We certainly do not wish to as- 
sume the attitude that other nations have ob- 
ligations and we do not. Lincoln spoke of bind- 
ing up the wounds—are we trying to do that 
now or are we seeking to evade the eall of 
humanity and justice? Armenia has suffered 
and she now calls for help. It would be.a nat- 
ural task because American schools have ac- 
quainted the people there with our ideals for 
more than seventy-five years. We have large 
and important educational interests among 
them. This has led thousands of Armenian men 
and women to come to America for study, so 
that in the last quarter of a century there is 
searcely a college or university in the United 
States that has not had a number of Armenian 
students. These men and women are to be the 
leaders. It is a vast army of intelligent, virtu- 
ous and self-reliant men and women who have 
been developed. Their sympathies are Ameri- 
can and their ideals have been furnished by us. 

Second—An Armenian mandate which will 
make possible a republic will do more to guar- 
antee world peace in the Near Hast than any- 
thing else. An Armenian republie will confine 
the Turk to the province of Anatolia and geo- 
graphically speaking prevent him from any 
alliance which would make him, in the coming 
years, the dominating factor of the Near Hast 
in polities and religion. 

This in my estimation is one of the strongest 
reasons why we should desire an Armenian 
mandate. The peace of the world for the next 
half century or more is dependent on the way 
the reconstruction is-now carried on. , 

We will find the path of security today in 
the attitude of John Hay to China—in the atti- 
tude of the nation to Cuba and the Philippines 
—meeting all our international duties in the 
spirit of justice and good will. That will mean 
both peace and prosperity. To have practically 
the civilized world organized into an effort for 
order and the United States outside, can only 
mean mischief for us. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of July 5—11 
Monday. Greetings and Exhortations. 1 Cor. 
16: 13-24. 
Tuesday. 


1-15. 
Wednesday. Judah and Israel. Amos 2: 


1-16. 


A Herdsman Prophet. Amos 1: 


Thursday. A Word against Israel. Amos 3: 
1-15. 
Friday. The Oppression of the Poor. Amos 


5: 10-27. 
Saturday. The Luxury of Samaria. Amos 
6: 1-14. 


Sunday. Good and Evil Men. Ps. 13, 14. 


Object for Intercession 

For Those in Perplewxity: 

O Thou who guidest those who trust in thee, 
show a way in the dark, we beseech thee, to 
those who are perplexed and troubled and those 
who know not where to turn in order to fulfill 


‘the duties which are laid upon them or to 


escape the dangers which seem to threaten 
them. Give them confident hearts in remem- 
branece of thy merciful care and forethought. 


And crown their day with deliverance that they. 


may praise thee in remembrance of thy mer- 
cies. In the name of Christ. Amen.—R. 


Many people in ordinary circumstances are 
millionaires of cheerfulness. They make their 
neighborhood brighter, happier, and a_ better 
place to live in by their presence; they raise 
the value of the whole neighborhood.—Phillips 


Brooks. 


ee 


was $40,000,000; 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Church Schools Should Be Kept Open 
Dear Mr. Editor: ] 

In the July issue of the Church School I was 
personally much interested in the article, “Shall 
We Close Our Church Schools This Summer?” 
As superintendent of a school in this city this 


-problem has confronted me for. the past five 


years when I assumed the superintendency. I 
felt as though I should like to express in a few 
words my experience. 

Upon taking the important office of superin- 
tendant I at once began to investigate the cause 
of the seemingly hard times in getting the 
school back into its regular work in the fall. 
For at least one month and a half following the 
opening of the school in the fall it seemed 
almost impossible to get the school together as 
it was at the time of closing the last Sunday 
in June. 

This year I determined to see if some plan to 
keep the school open during the two months of 
July and August could be hit upon that would 
meet with success. I immediately began inves- 
tigation of placing in the school a moving pic- 
ture equipment. The project was placed before 
the pastor of the church and the school teach- 
ers and it at once met with success. The only 
question was, how the proper program could be 
arranged? The teachers of every school should 
be allowed their vacation, if they choose to take 
it, and, therefore, I began looking around for 
an entire change. The result was that the fol- 
lowing program has been arranged, but as yet 
untried: 

School Opening 
’ Hymn Prayer 
One reel of pictures 
Solo, and school collection 
One reel of pictures 
Ten-minute talk, placing thought in 
pictures to school work 
Hymn Benediction 

From all prospects this program is to meet 
with decided success. I shall be pleased to re- 
port later in regard to the success of the new 
plan. 

Norwich, Ct. 


5 A Call to Face Facts 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have read what was said in The Oongrega- 
tionalist, of May 20, about the rejoicing at 
Congregational Headquarters over the success 
of the drive for funds for the Congregational 
World Movement. Of course this drive was a 
success, and from the very first it was taken 
for granted that it would be a success. In 
this Terecentenary Year the Congregationalists 
would not permit this drive to fail, though many 
questioned the advisability of it, coming as it 
did before the Pilgrim Fund was completed. 

While on the face of it, the drive has been 
a success, yet it is related to one of the greatest 
defeats that the Church has ever met. Some of 
us were absolutely opposed to the Interchurch 
Movement, and the more we learned of it, the 
greater the opposition we felt. It is now a time 
for honestly facing the facts, and not suffer 
the Church to remain longer under any illusion, 
if not even delusion. The secret of the calling 
into an alliance of thirty denominations was 
the promise made by the Interchurch that if 
the churches would ally themselves under the 
leadership of the Interchurch in raising funds, 
then the Interchurch would raise from the so- 
called friendly citizens a very large sum, which 
would be distributed among the co-operating 
denominations. The least amount thought of 
the counties through the 
United States were apportioned on the basis of 


WESTON C. PULLEN. 


- raising $100,000,000. The returns are now in, 
and the friendly citizen group has come across 


with something less than $3,000,000. From 
figures gathered from another paper it now is 
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disclosed that the Interchurch to date has spent 
about $8,000,000. All of this enormous sum was 
raised through the underwriting of the Boards 
of the co-operating denominations. To date 
there remains a deficit of about $5,000,000 
which must be taken care of from the funds of 
the denomination. 

We are defeated and we heartily deserve the 
defeat. The leaders of this Interchurch Move- 
ment will quietly withdraw and leave this bill 
to be paid by the churches. Let us now hon- 
estly face the situation and have the courage to 
meet it. The thing to do seems very plain to 
me—and that is to pay our full share of this 
deficit, and at once cut ourselves free from the 
Interchurch. The longer the relationship is con- 
tinued the greater the calamity ultimately. 
About three months ago I wrote you asking 
certain questions about the Congregational 
World Movement and its relations to the Inter- 
church. These questions were such as to indi- 
cate my doubt of the wisdom of such an alli- 
ance, and from the letters I received from 
pastors who read the questions I found that I 
had much sympathy. Through your paper I wish 
to register my vote for the immediate severance 
of our connection with the Interchurch. I shall 
be much surprised if hundreds of thousands of 
Congregationalists are not ready to vote with 
me. 

JOHN O. THRUSH, D. D. 

River Falls, Wis. _ 


Epirors’ Nore—We do not share Dr. 
Thrush’s view that it is best for the Congrega- 
tional World Movement to detach itself entirely 
from the Interchurch World Movement. Few 
of the participating denominations have done 
this, not even the Northern Presbyterians, who 
rejected at their recent General Assembly in 
Philadelphia the counsel to this effect from its 
former moderators, Maitland Alexander of 
Pittsburgh and Mark Mathews of Seattle. In- 
stead the assembly followed the advice of the 
more moderate men like retiring Moderator 
John Willis Baer and pledged $100,000 to the 
Interchurch World Movement when it shall be 
properly reorganized. This seems to us a wiser 
and fairer attitude than that of complete sev- 
erance from the Movement. It is hardly fair 
to say that the leaders are withdrawing and 
leaving the bill to be paid by the churches. 
They are addressing themselves earnestly to the 
task of reorganization and are not demitting 
entirely upon the churches the effort to raise’ 
the money to meet present obligations. 

Congregationalists should not forget that if 
it had not been for the Interchurch Movement, 
we should not have started the Congregational 
World Movement on the basis on which it was 
launched, which has already registered a grati- 
fying degree of success. If seventy-five or eighty 
per cent. of the three million dollars that were 
sought shall come to hand, as now seems prob- 
able, the sum attained far exceeds what the 
societies and institutions would have secured 
had they not had behind them the inspiration 
and the backing of the Interchurch Movement. 
Moreover, the fact that next year our Congre- 
gational objective may be as high as four mil- 
lion dollars shows that the Interchurch Move- 
ment has taught Congregationalists to think in 
larger financial terms than ever before. For 
the last ten years we have been struggling to 
raise two million dollars annually for benevo- 
lence. Now we are about to ask our people 
for at least twice that sum, and we shall prob- 
ably never recede from the larger figure. 

In our just dissatisfaction with certain meth- 
ods of the Interchurch Movement, let us on the 
other hand seek to be absolutely fair toward 
it. On this point Dr. Stanley White, one of the 
secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, speaks as follows: 


The movement stood for three splendid ideals. 
They were embodied in its name: first, church 
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unity, a thing earnestly to be desired and des- 
perately needed in these days; second, an inter- 
national viewpoint and world vision without 
which the peace of the world cannot be perma- 
nently established; third, aggressive Christian 
work. Unfortunately the financial side of the 
movement which was inevitably related to it 
was conducted in such a way that the main 
objectives were overshadowed. This brought the 
movement into disrepute and has caused some 
to label it a failure. Personally I feel that if 
the three objectives named above have been 
accomplished, the movement is far from being 
a failure and I trust that it will be so reorgan- 
ized that the emphases can be kept in the right 
place and that its real values may be preserved. 


The Andover Anniversary 


The one hundred and twelfth anniversary of 
Andover Theological Seminary was observed on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. At the 
meeting of the Alumni on Monday afternoon 
there was an interesting and able discussion of 
the task of the Congregational ministry in the 
next twenty years, in which Rev. Richard H. 
Clapp of Northampton, and Rev. E. C. Boyn- 
ton of Worcester, led off. After the annual 
meeting of the Trustees early Tuesday morning, 
the Graduation Exercises were held in the Sem- 
inary Chapel. Three students representing as 
many great nations of the world received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity: Bhaskar Pan- 
durang Hivalé of Bombay; Iwao Matsuhara of 
Tottori; Frank William Thompson, Harvard, 
1916. Mr. Hivalé, who is an old pupil of Dr. 
Robert A. Hume, returns to India in the fall 
to join the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board. Mr. Matsuhara will go back to Japan 
to engage in the work: of Christian education. 
Mr. Thompson has accepted a call to the Con- 
gregational Church of Bedford, Mass. Rey. 
Alfred E. Garvie, D. D., principal of New Col- 
lege, London, was a welcome guest of the Sem- 
inary during the anniversary, and delivered a 
most interesting address on the general subject 
of theological education in Great Britain and 
America. 

The annual luncheon for alumni and invited 
guests was served at. the Colonial Club at one 
o'clock and was largely attended. Dr. Carter 
presided and acted as toastmaster. Dean Plat- 
ner gave a general report of the work of the 
year, and addresses were delivered by Principal 
Garvie, Dr. Robert A. Hume of the class of 
1878, Dean Washburn of the Hpiscopal Theo- 
logical School, Dr. Charles L. Noyes of the 
class of 1880, Dr. George W. C. Hill, 1895, of 
New Britain, Ct., and Rev. Frank P. Beal, 
1915, of Hillsboro, N. H. 

A unique feature of the day was the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Hivalé late in the afternoon in the 
Seminary Chapel. The Council was called by 
the Central Church of Boston and was made 
up of ministers and delegates from the churches 
of the Suffolk West Association. Dean Platner 
offered the ordaining prayer. An intimate and 
affectionate “charge’ was delivered by Dr. 
Hume, between whom and the candidate it was 
clear that the most delightful personal relations 
exist. Mr. Sperry gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship and appropriate words of greeting from 
the American Board were spoken by Rev. 
Brewer Eddy. Mr. Hivalé’s appointment by 
the Board is noteworthy in that he is the first 
native Christian to return to India as a full 
member of a Mission. 

Another unique feature of the anniversary 
was supplied by a very interesting exhibit, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Owen H. Gates, Librarian of the 
Andovyer-Haryard Theological Library, showing 
all the publications of members of the Seminary 
teaching staff from the beginning, including 
some of the historical treasures of the library, 
such as early manuscript records of the student 
societies, the first edition of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible. ete. This exhibit, which ‘is well worth 
a visit, is to be continued until after the meet- 
ing of the International Congregational Council. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
Jonathan Befriends David 


International Sunday School Lesson for July 
11. 1 Sam. 20: 32-42. 


The lesson today is a little gem taken from 
the story of the friendship of David and Jona- 
than. 

1. A Friend’s Plea and What It Cost. This 
is the first fine mark of friendship that we 
study. The king was angry at David without 
reason. It was a serious matter to cross the 
royal will. Jonathan might have kept silent. 
But he spoke out bravely and at once. An ab- 
sent friend needed a defender and Jonathan 
rose to the privilege. Does this often happen? 
Are we ready to back up our friends when they 
are criticized or accused in their absence? 

Now note what this brave action cost. The 
king cast his javelin at Jonathan. He was so 
angry that he would have murdered his son on 
the spot. So Jonathan risked his physical life 
for his friend. It may sometimes cost as much 
to be loyal. Then after the feast was ended 
and Jonathan had escaped his fathers wrath he 
was so distressed on account of David's danger 
that he refused to eat. Perhaps we think that 
this did no good; but it was the Oriental way 
of showing deep emotion. When we have a 
ease of desperate sickness in the family it is 
often the case that we do not eat or sleep. Our 
anxiety and grief are too severe. We cannot 
think of ourselves when those whom we love 
are in danger. 

2. A Friend's, Warning and How. It Worked. 
In order to get the full connection of this sec- 
tion read the preceding part of Chapter 20. 
The plan that had been worked out would allow 
the King’s decision to be made known to David 
without any evident collusion with Jonathan. 

Jonathan had his little arrow-gatherer with 
him, a sort of caddy of long ago. He was to 
practice archery and the boy was to gather and 
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It was all simple and nat- 
David was hiding where he could hear 
So Jona- 


return the arrows. 
ural. 
and see as much as was necessary. 
than shot the arrow and then called to the boy 
to run for it where it had fallen far beyond the 
place where he was standing. David knew that 
this meant that he» had incurred the anger of 
the king and must flee for his life. The boy 
knew nothing more than that he had gathered 
and returned an arrow shot by his master. 
Then Jonathan sent the boy away to the city 
with the arrows. 

3. The Covenant of Friends and How Long 
It Lasted. Why did not David escape at once 


CCCP 


Lesson Points 

1. Love speaks-in acts more than in words. 

2. Love is ready to risk life for its object. 

8. Love finds ways to declare itself that 
only lovers know. 

4. Love is not afraid to express itself even 
in tears. 

5. Love of one another is sealed by the love 
of God. 


COT 


rather than come into sight and meet Jonathan 
face to face? If they were going to see each 
other anyway, why was it necessary to go 
through the -performance with the arrows? 
Doubtless this question has perplexed more 
than one reader of the story. David might have 
remained in his hiding place, watched his friend 
out of sight and then escaped to safety. Jona- 
than might have sent the boy back to the city 
and then slowly, as if nothing had happened, 
gone back without looking toward the place 
where he knew David was hiding with a heavy 
heart. But would that have been true to form? 
These two men were comrades; they knew that 
one and perhaps both might meet death at the 
hands of Saul. It is impossible to imagine 
David leaving Jonathan without a word; it is 
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unthinkable that Jonathan would go back to 
the city without one more clasp of his friend’s 
hand. 

So they met face to face, not to repeat the 
message that had been told so clearly by the 
sign of the arrows; but just to look into each 
other’s faces once more and promise one another 
to be true to the end. 

Study this covenant. Virst, it was between 
these two men. They had blended their inter- 
ests and united their welfare in a league of love 
and loyalty. Then it was extended to include 
their children forever. They felt so sure of the 
spirit of those who would come after them that 
they bound them also into their covenant. And 
finally it was a faith in one another with God 
as the witness. The pledge was sacred because 
God shared it. How could anything have been 
stronger of more beautiful ! 

One of the most satisfactory ways in which 
to interpret religion is to consider it in the 
nature of a friendship between man and God. 
When the supreme Friend is Christ we have 
the Christian religion. But it is not. so impor- 
tant that we make our religion a friendship as 
that we make our friendships religious. We 
drift into the most intimate and masterful re- 
lationships of life; we often permit little mis- 
understandings to break up loyalties that have 
endured and then blessed. David and Jonathan 
teach us that such a relationship is sacred and 
that we ought to fill our human relations with 
the very spirit and purpose of God, making 
them wholly religious. Is there some fading 
loyalty that we ought to renew with some 
friend? Is there a separation coming between 
us and some comrade? Let us bring back the 
old love and joy as we make our friendships 
true because they are renewed in God. 


O; Ware 
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Summer Conferences for the Young People 


Never before in the history of our churches 
have there been so many conferences for the 
instruction of our young people in the Christian 
life whieh they should live as individuals and 
the responsibility which they must increasingly 
take for the ongoing of the Christian church. 
The various student conferences conducted by 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. if not already 
held are now in session. These attract a great 
number of young men and young women for 
ten days of Bible and missionary study and for 
the facing of the problems of the individual 
Christian life and those of the church. These 
conferences are used also by the organizations 
that conduct them and by the denominations as 
recruiting times for leadership in Christian en- 
terprises. The sessions already held this year 
indicate that the missionary spirit is running 
at high tide and that our great missionary or- 
ganizations will find it easier to get recruits 
now than it was three or four years ago. 

The M. EB. M., as it was formerly known, 
was taken over last year by the Interchurch 
World Movement and will be conducted this 
year by this organization. It will hold Confer- 
ences at Winter Park, Fla., Blue Ridge, N. C., 
Silver Bay, N. Y., Hstes Park, Col., Asilomar, 
Cal., Ocean Park, Me., Lake Geneva, Wis., and 


Seabeck, Wash. ‘These gatherings last about 
ten days and bring to the young people in their 
instruction in Bible, in missions, and in meth- 
ods of church work, the best leadership that 
the denominations afford in our country. Most 
of these gatherings are held at places that are 
very attractive by their very nature to young 
people so that the recreation that they afford 
is a very valuable part of the sessions. 

In addition to the M. HE. M. conferences, 
which represent all of the denominations, a 
number of the larger of these are holding 
throughout the country conferences for their 
own young people. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has done very successful work with its 
young people in this respect. The Presbyte- 
rians have also given much attention to this 
method of instructing their young people. 

Congregationalists are just beginning upon 
this important task. This year Southern Cali- 
fornia will hold under the leadership of Miss 
Sarah KE. Bundy, the Conference Director of 
Religious Education, a Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Long Beach. A varied program under 
the leadership of some of our most noted min- 
isters is promised. Rev. Fred Grey, District 
Seeretary of the Education Society for the 
State of Kansas, has already conducted two 


such conferences, one held at Wichita, the other 
at Topeka. The South Dakota State Confer- 
ence with the aid of the Education Society will 
conduct in July three such conferenees—to be 
held at Waubay, Placerville and Lake Andes. 

Pastors and other chureh leaders can do no 
better thing for making the work of their young 
people effective for recruiting for the Christian 
ministry and other forms of leadership in the 
church than to send as large a number as pos- 
sible of their young people to these conferences. 
All needed information will be gladly given by 
any Secretary of the Education Society or may 
be obtained by addressing Rev. F. M. Sheldon, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


I sing today of the benedictions of the quiet 
hour—the hour which makes. dreamers and 
poets of us; the hour which comes when for a 
moment we get away from the hurry and drive 
of our daily routines; the hour when we com- 
mune with our innermost selves; the hour which 
speaks of flowers and stars, of thought and love 
and longing. Certain it is that no life can 
afford to be without its quiet hours—its hours 
for holding itself receptive to the higher 
thoughts, the deeper feelings, and the nobler 
aspirations.—Irederick A. Hinckley. 
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The Ministry of Womanhood 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 4-10 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Seripture Passage. Luke 2: 25-39; 8:1-3; 


23 : 50-56. 


Are Women Doing Their Share in Our 
Church? In all the churches I have personally 
known, either as pastor or attendant, the an- 
swer to this question would be in the affirma- 
tive. They have indeed usually been doing 
rather more than their full share. If you raise 
this question it will have to be rather for direc- 
tion than for calling out of energy. And about 
even this the women themselves are usually the 
best judges. Their agencies and committees have 
their own methods, but they usually are effec- 
tive and arrive. This meeting might be a good 
opportunity for what in the language of the 
street we call a “show down.” You might make 
the meeting both profitable and interesting by 
arranging for a report by women of what the 
women of your chureh are doing, and how. 
There is a good deal of ignorance among the 


’men and the careful choice of those who are 


to report would make such an exhibit instruc- 
tive to them. Nor would there be any objection 
to that friendly emulation which makes for 
efficiency. 


Are Women Doing More Than Their Share? 
What is the share which the women should 
have in the life of a church? The Scripture 
passages suggested for our reading show how 
women of the time of Christ were active for 
him in tendance of childhood, in ministry of 
hospitality, in personal service after death. We 
have enlarged since then, and mainly under the 
influence of Christ, what we call the sphere of 
woman. Along these lines in which she is nec- 
essary to the race we have made her a house- 
keeper, a nurse, a teacher of children, a minis- 
ter of mercy in neighborly relations. But we 
have also opened the doors of business and the 
professions. There are women doctors and law- 
yers and ministers. It is no longer a wonder 
when a woman is professor. Our own free 
churches have been foremost and are so still in 
this widening of the opportunity of women. 
Too often we have thrown so large a share of 
responsibility upon them that it is not good for 
the men. 


What Is the Woman’s Share? It might be 
well just here again to consult the women. It 
might begpossible to present this question to 
them in such a way that they could answer it 


- freely with no dread that their names would be 


drawn into publicity, while yet their opinions 
of what they ought to do and give might be 
used to form the opinion of the church. Such a 
questionnaire, handled by the pastor, or by 
some careful and judicious woman, might throw 
_a good deal of light on the failures and oppor- 
tunities of your church. It would hardly do, I 
suppose, to ask them, even anonymously, what 
they think the men ought to do and what they 
think they fail in doing. But that would tend 
to come out as a part of the background of 
their own thought. And the questionnaire would 
be a challenge for the thought both of the men 
and women which might strike out sparks of 
suggestion for more efficient and fruitful work 
all round. 


| thee. 


Closet and Altar 


FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 


I know whom I have believed. 2 Tim. 
£312. ; 


Personal acquaintance with Christ is a 
living thing. Like a tree that uses every 
hour for growth, it thrives in sunshine, it is 
refreshed by rain—even the storm drives it 


‘to fasten its grip more firmly in the “earth 


for its support. So, troubled heart, in all 
experience, say, “This comes that I may 
make closer acquaintance with my Lord.”— 
INO kee 


I recommend Christ and his love to you in 
all things. Let him have the flower of your 
heart and your love. Set a low price upon 
all things but Christ; and ery down, in your 
thoughts, clay and dirt, that will not com- 
fort you when ye get Summons to remove.— 
Samuel Rutherford. Abr. 


Love is the key of life and death, 
Of hidden, heavenly mystery ; 

Of all Christ is, of all he saith, 
Love is the key. 


As three times to his saint he saith, 
He saith to me, he saith to thee, 
Breathing his grace-conferring breath: 

“Lovest thou me?” 


Ab, Lord, I have such feeble faith, 
Such feeble hope to comfort me; 
But love it is as strong as death, 
And I love thee. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


The love of Christ hath a height without 
a top, a depth without a bottom, a length 
without an end and a breadth without a 
limit.—John Mason. 


The friendship of Christ is for our imme- 
diate use. When Christ had won Peter’s 
confession he straightway gave him a com- 
mand of work.—lI. O. R. 


O Heavenly Friend, whose love disdained 
not mortal life and death, we bless thee for 
the grace of every day’s companionship with 
We thank thee that thy patience and 
compassion never fail and that thou hast set 
before us the hope and glory of thine own 
eternal life. Deal gently with us, O most 
loving Friend and Guest, cleansing our 
troubled hearts that we may grow like thee. 
Reprove and purge our faults that we may 
overcome them by thine aid. * Teach us to 
bring forth fruit in righteousness. Give us 
the joy of fellowship with thee in work. 
When sorrows and perplexities overcloud 
our thoughts may our souls even then abide 
im the secret of thy presence and share the 
perfect peace of those whose hearts are 
stayed on thee. Keep us from every idle 


thought and foolish word. Confirm in us by | 


thy loving oversight all pure desires and 
holy ambitions; and shine through us, O 
thou true Sun of our darkness, for helpful 
light on other lives. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin, 
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Brotherhood Among Men 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for July 11-17 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Christian Brotherhood among Races 
and Nations. Acts 17: 24-28. 


Light from the Bible Passage 


All thoughts of Christian brotherhood find 
their source in God’s creation of all men and 
his common care of them. They all alike re- 
ceive benefits from his hand. There are no dis- 
tinctions in his sight. Paul leaves no doubt 
that the Lord’s supreme purpose was to have 
his creatures one in heart and mind. Differ- 
ences in places of habitation he recognized and 
approved. Still these do not diminish his yearn- 
ing that they should all seek him. Reaching 
out toward him gives the feeling of kinship 
with our fellows who are doing likewise. The 
surprise in the search for God is his nearness 
which we cannot recognize. Jesus’ longing for 
brotherhood among men everywhere is voiced 
in his farewell prayer: John 17. He longed for 
that unity of heart and interest among men 
that he enjoyed with his Father. 


Leads for the Leader 


Was not the underlying hope of those engaged 
in the war that eventually. we should become 
more brotherly as races and nations? Since the 
armistice have we lost the note or at least soft- 
ened it? What force is equal to the Christian 
ehurch and Christian organizations in develop- 
ing this spirit? These are questions by way of 
approach to our subject. 

Note the difference between emphasizing 
“brotherhood” to secure our “rights’’ and to 
perform our duties. 

Note the effect of the war on the movements 
among nations for brotherhood. 

Study the forces that make for brotherhood: 
Better acquaintance, sympathy, common tasks, 
love and Christ. 

Study those that make against it: Ignorance, 
suspicion, jealousy and lack of Christianity. 


Thoughts for Members 


The wide world is knit with ties of common 
brotherhood in pain—Susan Coolidge. 


Of a truth men are mystically united; a 
mystic bond of brotherhood makes all men one. 
—Carlyle. 
A worthy aim— 
“To count life’s battle good 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth.” 

To pray together in whatever tongue or ritual 
is the most tender brotherhood of hope and 
sympathy that men can contract in this life.— 
Madame de Staéi. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O thou, our Father, from whom all thoughts 
of brotherhood come we thank thee for that 
Bilder Brother whom thou didst send to earth 
to show us brotherhood at its best. Teach us 
anew in every land to show true love for all 
men and thus help to answer his prayer for the 
world. Amen, 
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By Popular Authors 


WoMAN TRIUMPHANT, by V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
(Dutton). There has’ been much discussion, 
both in Spain and America, about the moral 
quality of this story. Certainly it is not such 
a book as the Frenchman would consider proper 
for the reading of that “‘young person’’—his un- 
married daughter. Nor does it appeal to the 
Anglo-Saxon sense of propriety to discuss some 
of the matters detailed at length in its pages. 
The Woman ‘Triumphant is the wife of a 
famous painter who is jealous of her husband’s 
love of the nude and of his models. The original 
title has direct reference to a famous nude 
painting by Goya, The Gay-woman Disrobed. 
The wife’s jealousy, even of her own flesh as 
painted by her husband, ends in driving him 
to another woman. The wife’s death after long 
estrangement, re-establishes her in her hus- 
band’s now insane as well as remorseful imag- 
ination. He, as Signor Ibafiez himself says in 
his preface, ‘‘is simply the personification of 
human desire, this poor desire which, in reality, 
does not know what it wants, eternally fickle 
and unsatisfied.” The novel, then, is romantic 
rather than realistic. We do not think the story 
either wholesome or agreeable, but it does 
preach a warning lesson and has indisputable 
elements of power. 

THE PASSION FOR LIFE, by JOSEPH HOCKING 
(Revell). A religious novel by a well-known 
English writer based on the theme, “If a man 
die shall he live again?’ Francis Prskine, told 
by his physicians that he had only a year to 
live, came up against this great question. He 
retires to a little village in Cornwall, where 
he tries to find peace to his soul and an answer 
to his question. Neither the Anglican nor 
Methodist Churches with their ministries help 
him. Then comes the. war—and the death of 
the brave boys of the village. ‘Their parents 
begin to ask the same question. In this atmos- 
phere Erskine is injured—but sees a vision. 
His faith is strengthened, likewise his body. 
Isabella is the other half of the love story, who, 
beginning as an agnostic, comes not only to 
faith and love, but also to Hrskine. It is really 
a good discussion of immortality—and a whole- 
some story with a good religious flavor. 

Rosin LINNET, by E. F. Benson (Doran). 
The chief character of this book is not the 
nineteen-year-old youth, familiarly known as 
“Birds,” but his mother, Lady Grote. The Har- 
lot’s Progress, Downward and Upward, would 
make a good sub-title. Great lady as she is, 
wife of a peer, mistress of an old English estate, 
the early pages reveal her on the verge of a 
vulgar, loathsome intrigue. Only accident saves 
her, an accident due to the oncoming of the 
war, to which she had been blind. The son at 
Cambridge, sowing a commonplace crop of wild 
oats, turns to meet the harsh conditions of sery- 
ice with gay courage, giving himself to the ut- 
most. Then Lady Grote, also, turns to service 
as the only antidote for grief and so finds her 
hidden soul. The realism of the story is inten- 
tionally repulsive, giving rise to wide-reaching 
reflections. 

Miser’s Money, by EDEN Puitiports (Mac- 
millan). Another Dartmoor story in the au- 
thor’s best vein. It chronicles the rise of a 
family of farm laborers to a place of prosperity 
and dignity. The characters of the clan are 
sharply drawn and the action and interaction 
of their dispositions steadily accumulate inter- 
est. An uncle who is a miserly misanthrope 
provides the nest egg of fortune with results 


¢ 
which must have been distressing to his ghost. 
A nephew inherits this genius for ruthless 
money-making but marries a woman of truthful 
nature and clarity of vision. Though ignorant 
of her husband’s career she conquers just by 
being what she is. Another couple illustrate 
the tenacious strength of weak, even “feckless” 
people. Quite as appealing is the maiden who 
is angered by fresh expectations of money, 
never having known what to do with the extra 
windfalls. It is a great story, revealing the in- 
effectiveness of material possessions. 

THE SLAYER OF Souts, by Rosperr W. Cuam- 
BERS (Doran). An extraordinary story of the 
criminal plans of a band of assassins to pervert 
the minds and slay the souls of men. ‘Their 
efforts are revealed in the United States by the 
teachings and doings of the Bolsheviki and 
I. W. W. Marvelous knowledge of psychic laws 
gives the assassins this power and the only 
method of defeating them is through the agency 
of some one equally familiar with their secrets 
and even more adept in the practice of their 
“magic.” A beautiful American girl is the 
champion of America in this story. 

No. 26 JAYNE STREET, by Mary AUSTIN 
(Houghton Mifflin). A story of the new fem- 
inism, the uttermost democracy and its bearing 
on love and marriage. It is a war-time story 
and among its characters are types representing 
both conservative and radical tendencies. The 
heroine breaks away from her conservative 
home influences and makes a new home for her- 
self at No. 26 Jayne Street, in order to be free 
and to live unhampered among the ‘‘advanced 
thinkers,” with one of whom she falls in love. 
But the story is a tragedy and ends abruptly 
with chaotie conditions and unsolved problems. 
It is a powerful but not a happy story, though 
perhaps true to the experience of many dis- 
turbed minds in these days of moral and social 
turmoil. 

THe THIRD WINDOW, by ANNE DOUGLAS 
SEDGwIiIcK (Houghton Mifflin). The purpose of 
this story of England as it is today is to evoke 
a situation where an irresolute woman’s mind 
hangs poised between her duty toward the living 
and the dead. ‘The third actor in the tragedy 
is one of the people who are sensitive to the 
thoughts of others under conditions of excited 
attention such as modern forms of necro- 
mancy afford—an unacknowledged medium, in 
fact. She is also a woman with a motive, a 
dislike and an affection. The manner in which 
the story is written is highly allusive. It will 
remind the reader of a portrait group by the 
famous French painter Carriére—the figures 
emerging from a background of mist. The story 
has been widely discussed, as it appeared seri- 
ally in The Atlantic. 


More Out-of-Door Books 


RECREATION, by VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLO- 
DON, K.G. (Houghton Mifflin). A choice little 
volume of forty-three pages containing an ad- 
dress delivered by Viscount Grey before the 
Harvard Union, Dec. 8, 1919. It is not only 
a brilliant essay on recreation as “one of the 
things that makes for happiness in life,” but it 
devotes a number of pages to an account of a 
holiday spent by the author with President 
Roosevelt walking through an English country- 
side to study the birds of England. It is a 
charming picture of Mr. Roosevelt and another 
testimony to his fine character, his healthful 
interests, his remarkable store of information 
and his delightful personality. On this account 
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the little volume will be added to the ever in- 
creasing collection of books about Roosevelt. 

TRACK ATHLETICS Up-To-DatTr, by ELLERY 
H. CLark (Duffield). The author, a well-known 
athlete and instructor has provided in this com- 
pact little volume a practical handbook in every 
branch of outdoor field sports. Abundant illus- 
trations of events in action add greatly to the 
interest and value of the volume. 

Tue LIrTLE PLAYBOOK, by KATHARINE LoRD 
(Duffield). Six charming plays written espe- 
cially for production by children in schools, 
settlements and ‘clubs. Two are Christmas 
plays, one is for Thanksgiving time, two gar- 
den plays can be given out of doors, one is a 
pageant play of Shakespeare’s time. All of 
these plays have been proven by actual produc- 
tion. 

Our NORTHERN AUTUMN, by HARRIET L. 
IXEELER (Scribners). A popular study of au- 
tumn flowers, autumn foliage, fruits, native and 
cultivated, November days, ete. The volume is 
beautifully and abundantly illustrated and is in 
every way a satisfactory handbook for the 
nature lover. 

A Nieut RA INrTO SPACE, by Cou. J. S. F. 
MacKenzie (Lippincott). Interesting studies 
in astronomy, planned for young people and 
presented in untechnical language. But their 
elders also will find much of profit in the pages. 
It deals with such topics as The Solar System, 
The Birth*of the Earth, The Earth’s Rotation 
Round Her Axis, The Moon, Gravity, The Year, 
Longitude and Latitude, The Constellations, ete. 


Social Studies 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND SocrAL WorRK, 
by ARTHUR JAMES Topp (Maemillan). A thor- 
ough and very interesting study of tendencies 
in social reforms, the use of scientific methods, 
avoidance of sentimentalism and many of the 
problems of social work. It is interesting to 
find this author claiming that Jesus “went 
about doing good scientifically,’ that he was 
indeed ‘‘the most scientific person that ever trod 
the globe’? and backing up his statement by 
evidence. 

THE OLD HUMANITIES AND THE NEw ScrI- 
ENCES, by Sir WILLIAM OsLeER, B.T., M.D., 
I’. R.S. (Houghton Miffin). It was well to 
republish in this beautiful setting Sir William 
Osler’s remarkable presidential address to the 
British Classical Association. The selection of 
a physician as president carried on a custom of 


the Association but few of the scientific leaders | 


called in. could have known so wonderfully the 
roots of science and philosophy in the classics 
as Sir William Osler did. ‘The address is a 
mine of apt allusion and quotation, a bridge be- 
tween the “humanities’”’ and the sciences. The 
author’s personal qualities, which brought him 
warm admiration and affection in two conti- 
nents, are reflected in its pages. 

-TuE JOKE ABOUT HovusiINe, by CHARLES 
HIARRIS WHITAKER (Marshall Jones). A seri- 


ous and illuminating study of one of the most . 


important and pressing problems of the coun- 
try. The author presents the situation as it is, 
the need, various proposed remedies, the defects 
jin these proposals, and his own recommenda- 
tion. Especially, he says, ‘“‘We must find a way 
to control the use and occupancy of land and 
make its added use value become a source of 
benefit to all, rather than a present curse to 
the majority and a portentous menace to the 
country as a whole.” We cordially commend 
the volume to all thoughtful citizens. 
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Ann Mary’s Living —. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


Ann Mary walked slower and slower, as if 
there were weights on her stubbed-out little 
shoes. She was sorry now she had come through 
Beautiful Street—its real name was Plane 
Street, but Ann Mary had renamed it. She 
could not sée any reason why it should be called 
such a homely name; the trees, the houses, the 
velvety lawns were all beautiful, not ‘“plane’’ 
at all. 

Ann Mary was on her way home from the 
exercises at school and had turned down Beau- 
tiful Street to see the flags. With the teacher’s 
little patriotic speech fresh in her mind she had 
thrilled all over her lean little body at sight of 
the first one. It was a very large flag and 
swung out splendidly in the breeze. 

The thrills grew thrillier at every step, for at 
every step Ann Mary saw more flags. At some 
of the great houses there were big ones and 
little ones, too. One magnificent huge flag hung 
across the street and underneath it the little 
shabby figure paused and looked up with a 
queer, choked feeling in her throat. Ann Mary 
was not sure whether she wanted to laugh or 
ery—or to sing The Star-spangled Banner. 

All the world seemed flaunting gaily with 
flags. But the child knew that when she turned 
into Dreary Street, her own little unbeautiful 
street, there would be none—not one, to cele- 
brate this day that the teacher said everybody 
ought to celebrate who was glad to belong to 
this great country. 

“T’m glad to belong—oh, I’m glad!” breathed 
Ann Mary fervently. A great sorrow filled her 
soul that no one would know it now because 
she had no flag to tell them with. It grew to 
something keener than sorrow. 

“T’m ashamed!” cried little lean Ann Mary. 
“Oh, there must—there must be a flag!” 

The procession would start before long and 
it was going through Ann Mary’s street! Not 
because it was a beautiful street, or would have 
flags to greet the marchers with—only because 
it was the shortest way to the beautiful, flag- 
draped streets. Nothing else could ever make 
a procession go through Ann Mary’s street. 
Ann Mary turned into it now, herself, and gazed 
in dismay down its grimy, dreary length. With 
a sob she sank down on the nearest doorstep 
and buried her face in her hands. 

“Cry-baby, ecry-baby, Ann Mary Flagg!” 
jeered a boy-voice in her ear. 

She started violently, but it was not at the 
jeering—Ann Mary was used to jeering boy 
voices. It was at the last word. She had for- 
gotten that her name was Flagg! She was a 
flag and three babies at home were flags! 

Ann Mary sat up straight and began to laugh 
softly. Then there would be flags on Dreary 
Street after all. But they would not be red 
and white and blue and wave splendidly. 

“Wait!” Ann Mary cried, though there was 
no one there to wait. The jeering boy had gone 
on. “Oh, wait! I’ve thought of something— 
I’ve thought of something.’ 

She was on her feet and hurrying down the 
Her short skirts waved, 
her stubbed-out shoes twinkled in and out. She 
“must hurry, hurry! There was no time to 
- lose. She was racing with the procession. 
ant to do must be done quickly, 
t bebire. the musie s ded in the. distance and 
the people came marching up Dreary Street. 


_ Could she do it? Was there time? 


The tired little Flagg mother was bending 
over a wash-tub. There seemed to be nothing 
in the bare little house but wash-tubs and a 
steamy, soapy smell and the shrill voices of 
tiny children. Ann Mary burst in excitedly. 

“Oh, quick! Where’s Nelly’s white dress and 
Jennie’s blue one? Where’s Nelly and Jennie? 
Where’s the baby? Quwick! It'll be here soon.” 

She went through the bare rooms like a small 
whirlwind, gathering up babies and clothes. 
Her eyes were shining, her heart beat like a 
little patriotic drum in her thin breast. Here 
was a way—the only way—to show that some- 
body on Dreary Street was glad to belong to 
this great country. 

“I’m glad there’s three,’ Ann Mary thought, 
as she slipped the wriggling little bodies into 
the new dresses. She had never thought of be- 
ing glad before that there were three babies. 
Perhaps sometimes she had been a little sorry. 

Nelly, she hurried into the white dress and 
Jennie into the bright blue one. But where was 
she to get the red one for the tiniest baby,? She 
must think fast. While her flying fingers but- 
toned buttons her mind worked hard. There 
must be something red—There was! She whirled 
away to get it. There were holes—but who 
would see the holes when it was wrapped round 
and round the baby? And who would know it 
was a tablecloth? 

In the distance sounded sweet, faint strains 
of music. It was growing louder. Ann Mary’s 
cheeks burned with excitement. It must not 


come quite yet—she was not quite ready. 


“Where’s father’s old sign, mother?’ she 
panted. ‘The one he made to hang out when 
he mended shoes?” 

“Sign—sign? Ann Mary Flagg, you’ve 
kneaded bread on it ever since you was born!” 
laughed the tired mother. She did not cease 
scrubbing—she could not stop to laugh com~ 
fortably. 

“Why, ’course!” trilled Ann Mary. 

It was floury and doughy on its wrong side, 
but “C. Flagg’ stood out in great letters for 
him who marched to read on the other side of 
it. Ann Mary ran with it out to the sagging 
little gate and hung it on securely. Then she 
ran back for the babies. 

The procession was coming; it was in sight. 
The music rang out patriotically, grandly. 
Suppose—Ann Mary’s heart almost stopped 
beating—suppose they did not understand? 
They must understand. The babies must be 
waved. 

“Tony! Tony!” she called, shouted. It was 
the jeering boy on the other side of the street. 
She beckoned wildly. He came leaping across. 

“Take Nelly quick—no. Jennie’s the small- 
est. Take Jennie and when I say ‘ready,’ wave 
her. Wave her like everything! Mother, mother, 
come quick and take Nelly!” 

The tired mother had come to the door, lured 
irresistibly by the music and the tramping feet. 
At Ann Mary’s imperious call she came down 

(Continued on page 30) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

I promised to use part of our space this week 
for some of the 150-word letters on “Why I 
Like My Minister,” submitted in our last con- 
test, that ended June 15. 

There are not as many letters as I had ex- 
pected. This does not mean, I hope, that only 
a few Comrades like their ministers. Perhaps 
the difficulty was to say, in so few words, all 
the nice things they would like to say. That 
was a part of the contest. 

A California Comrade, Mabel Catlin, writes: 
“The reason I like our minister is because he 
isn’t stuck up like some. For example: Some 
ministers go around with there (shocking, Mr. 
A.) best clothes on most of the time. Some 
think that all they have to do is to preach the 
sermon and the pew will fill itself instead of 
going around and asking the people of the com- 
munity to come to church. He has interesting 
sermons and is a friend of every member of the 
community. When he is around home he is in 
his old clothes and is out in his garden most of 
the time.” 

Apparently for this Comrade, “Clothes make” 
not only “the man” but the minister. 

From a Missouri Comrade, Dorothy Barrett, 
comes this: “There are many traits which I 
admire in my minister. He has various views 
of interest about many eminent persons and 
quaint lands of which he speaks in his sermons 
and lectures. His great intellectual power is 
derived from his extensive travel in many lands 
and his knowledge of many people and lan- 
guages, which he imparts to young and old. 

“His sociability is like a cloak in which he 
is clothed. Two free gifts which he owns are 
a cheery smile and a hearty handshake. His 
speeches bubble over with humour.” (I like it 
better without the “u,” Mr. A.). 


Can you imagine this cheerful and joy-making 
minister ? 

And then one more letter this time from an 
Illinois Comrade, Frances Howard: “One of 
the things I like best about him is that he does 
not make any fuss if we have partys (oh! Mr. 
A.) and things like that in church. Another 
thing is that he is so funny and jolly. When- 
ever we have partys (again! Mr. A.) or pic- 
nics he is always there. If we race he always 
cheers for the side that has the least to cheer 
for them and he always has some funny storys 
(ouch! Mr. A.) to tell. I don’t know how we 
ever had a good party before he came here. 

“This is the last reason but I think it is one 
of the best. He is always so nice with us girls 
and boys that we all want to do things for him. 
Whenever he wants anything done for the 
church we are always ready to help him.” 

Fortunate minister, that! 

I am sure you will be glad to read that our 
Comrades’ Corner Lunch Fund to help pay for 
lunches for boys and girls attending Dorchester 
Academy, McIntosh, Ga., next fall and winter, 
now amounts to $11.20. It’s coming! Five dol- 
lars came from the little country Sunday school 
in Northfield, Io., near Cedar Rapids, of about 
twenty members. When asked by their super- 
intendent if they would not like to send three 
or four dollars from the $10 in their treasury, 
the oldest girl said, “Why not send five?’ And 
five it was and is, and comes with the school’s 
“best wishes and the hope that it may turn into 
several good nourishing things.” 

Anything from ten cents up, remember. But 
the printer is scowling, and you know what that 
means. : 

Comradely yours, 


Lr NeIen 
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With the States in Conference 
Granite State Lauds World Movement 

“The Pilgrim Heritage and the New Dra” 
was the theme of the 111th Annual Conference 
of the Congregational Churches of New Hamp- 
shire, held with First and South, Concord, May 
10-13. Much interest was manifest in an in- 
stitute for ministers which opened on the after- 
noon of the 10th and continued through the 
afternoon of the 11th. The faculty for the in- 
stitute was composed of the following: Dean 
Ernest R. Groves, New Hampshire College, lec- 
turing on Sociology; Rev. J. Edgar Park, New- 
ton Mass., lecturing on Homilétics; and Rev. 
Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Seminary, lecturing 
on Biblical Theology. Such topics as—‘‘Jesus’ 
Teaching about the Nature of Society,” “Jesus’ 
Teaching about the Use of Wealth,” ‘Preach- 
ing,’ “Analysis of Social Conditions,” and ‘“‘A 
Social Program of Progress” were adequately 
and interestingly covered in the lectures, and 
thoroughly discussed in the forum period which 
followed each lecture. A conference on ‘‘Prac- 
tical Pastoral Problems,’ conducted by Rev. 
H. A. Jump of First, Manchester, using’ printed 
slips containing 22 questions, was heartily en- 
tered into and was a decided feature of the 
institute. 

The Conference proper opened on the evening 
of the 1ith, when Dr. A. D. Leavitt of Harvard, 
Brookline, spoke on the theme, “The Ancient 
and Modern Church of the Pilgrim.” “Making 
Christianity Effective in the New World of 
Gndustry,” by Rev. A. HE. Holt; “The Inter- 
eehurch Survey in Carroll County,” by Rey. I. A. 
Flint ; “The Congregational World Movement,” 
‘by Brewer Eddy; “Motion Pictures and the 
sChurch,’* a demonstration by Philip Davis, were 
Some of the important addresses of the day 
following. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
B. W. Lockhart of Franklin St., Manchester, 
the theme being, ‘The Pilgrim Church,” fol- 
lowing which the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered by Rev. C. BD. Gordon and 
Rev. J. W. Flagg. On the closing day Rev. 
BH. A. Tuck spoke of “The New Hampshire 
Sunday Law ;’” President Hetzel of New Hamp- 
shire College spoke on “The Pilgrim Spirit and 
the Tax-supported College;’’ and Rev. R. A. 
Hume of India brought the Conference to a 
beautiful and impressive close, saying “The one 
energizing current for twentieth century pil- 
grims is God.” 

Some of the important items in the report 
of the resolution committee, adopted at the clos- 
ing session, were as follows: ‘We deplore Amer- 
ica’s lapse in this hour when the nations of the 
world rightly look to her for leadership. Par- 
ticularly do we regret the untold suffering 
brought upon the people of Armenia by the re- 
fusal of leadership and protection.” ‘As there 
is an expressed purpose to get a beer and wine 
plank in the political party platforms, national 
and state, we request the New Hampshire dele- 
gations to both political conventions to stand 
-for the policy of prohibition, unimpaired by any 
alcoholic beer beverages, and the strict enforce- 
ment of the law.” “We indorse the revised 
Sunday Law as prepared by the United Legis- 
lative Committee.” ‘We are in hearty accord 
with the action of the Grand Rapids Meeting 
of the National Council on the subject of In- 
dustrial Relations as contained in the report of 
the Social Service Commission.” ‘We express 
the hope that before many months all of our 
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churches will have done their full share in sup- 
port of the Congregational World Movement.” 
“The Interchurch World Movement represents 
the best co-operative movement yet inaugurated 
among Protestant Churches. We rejoice in its 


A Word from a Chaplain-Pastor 


While I was still a chaplain in the army 
but was looking forward to the time when 
I should again be a pastor, one day I wrote 
down a number of things I thought I should 
like to see and lead in my next church. 
When I stopped writing, I, too, found I had 
fourteen points. These goals may interest 
some one, since they suggest concrete things 
that churches can have and army work is 
likely to miss altogether. 


1. A young people’s choir of thirty persons, 
men and women, who should enjoy so- 
cial life among themselves while they 
serve God in song at the church, hospi- 
tals and homes. 

. A Carol Choir of forty, half of them 
boys between the ages of nine and thir- 
teen and half girls between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, who should sing 
voluntarily and learn to serve the church 
in this way. 

. A well-organized church school, with 
the dignity and backing of the church, 
and graded with primary, junior, inter- 
mediate and senior departments, and or- 
ganized classes for adults. - 

. A Boy Scout Troop supported by the 
men of the church. 

. A Girl Scout or Camp Fire Group sup- 
ported by the women of the church. 

. Financial Goals, that should not always 
keep the church just in debt, but should 
mean new obligations as “a growing 
business” should. 

. A Motion Picture Machine and Stereop- 
ticon for occasional use, especially to 
reach the young, through entertainment. 

. Twenty-five per cent. of the resident 
church membership subseribing to the 
Missionary Herald or American Mission- 
ary, and ten per cent. of the membership 
subscribing to The Congregationalist, 
the best church weekly in America. 

. A Church Pienie once a year for all. 

. Bach resident church member to be re- 
sponsible for at least one weekly church 
task. Anything from taking the calen- 
dar to a shut-in to being superintendent 
of the church school. 

. The equivalent of 25 per cent. of the 
church membership at the midweek 
service. 

. Every year a net increase of 10 per cent. 
of the church membership. Ten members 
should be able to gather one new member 
each year. 

. Men for teachers of boys, for the good 
of the men as well as of the boys. 

. Each church member to make one call 
on behalf of the church each week. This 
means the consecration of 15 minutes to 
one hour to the work of the church each 
week. 


STEPHEN C. LANG. 
Somerville, Mass. een 
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successes, deplore its failures and hurtful dis- 
criminations, and pray that it may be prophetic 
of a larger co-operation in which the spirit of 
Christian unity will more largely appear.” “We 
would emphasize the need and value of a thor- 
ough and complete program of religious educa- 
tion among our churches, that the youth of our 
faith may be well fitted for the sacred duties of 
Christian citizenship, by an instruction in the 
knowledge of God as revealed through Christ.’ 
The officers of the Conference were: Presi- 
dent, Rev. L. H. Thayer, Portsmouth; Secre- 
tary, Rey. E. R. Stearns, Concord; Moderator, 
Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua; Program Com- 
mittee, Rev. G. H. Wolfe, Milford; Prof. ©. D. 
Adams, Hanover; Rev. R. W. Coe, Dover. 
AED: 


New York Has Notable Gathering 

The New York Conference held its meeting 
with First, Gloversville, May 18-20. This was 
the STth meeting since the organization of the 
State Association. Owing to the illness of the 
Moderator, Rev. W. A. Trow of Sherburne, 
Rey. A. L. Lincoln of Brooklyn was elected and 
served as Moderator. In point of arrangements 
for its comfort, the Conference was one of 
the most successful held in recent years. The 
wheels ran smoothly and without a_hiteh. 
First, Gloversville, under the lead of its pastor, 
Rey. A. P. Manwell, proved a most hospitable 
host. The plant of this church is well adapted 
for such a meeting, the chapel, which is really 
a well-appointed parish house, providing ample 
accommodation for committee meetings, ban- 
quets and rest rooms. In the matter of hospi- 
tality, First was helped by friends from the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches in the 
city. 

The Conference opened on Tuesday afternoon 
and after organizing proceeded to the reports 
of its standing committees. These were fol- 
lowed by the Conference sermon given by Dr. 
C. BE. Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle, who 
gave an inspiring message concerning the reli- 
gion of Jesus in its practical application to 
human affairs, interpreting thus John’s vision 
of the city of God coming down out of heaven. 
Dr. Jefferson said in part: “What does God 
Almighty mean for America to do? In view of 
the vast tide of materialism and its hfe it is 
likely to lose its soul. He means that we shall 
organize the moral intelligence and good will of 
humanity to make an end of war. It means 
that there is an inter-racial fellowship of men 
which is becoming more and more evident every 
day. Everything depends upon the power that 
makes use of that fellowship.” The high note 
of this sermon was an admirable preparation 
for the celebration of the Sacrament, which 
followed immediately. 

The evening session was devoted to addresses 
sermon ‘by Dr.'J. F. 
Newton of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. A striking evidence of the 
place which the Gloversville church has in the 
community was afforded in the addresses of 
welcome, which were given by Hon. T. R. Havi- 
land, Mayor of the city; and HE. J. Wilkins, 
-President of the Chamber of Commerce of. 
Gloversville, both of whom are members and 
active workers in First. 

On Wednesday the 
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the greater part Were ie-elected. Mrs. M. F. 
Johnson of Brooklyn presided in the absence of 
Mrs. Hillis, who was ill. Following the reports 
of the officers, Mrs. R. S. Emrich gave a thrill- 
ing address upon “The Interchurch and the 
Congregational World Movements.” 

Wednesday afternoon was the occasion of the 
meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of New York State, in the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. William Spalding of Syra- 
cuse presided. The high spots in this meeting 
were the burning of the note for $17,520 which 
was given five years ago as a pledge to the 
building fund of the Schauffler Institute (the 
cancellation of this note and the completion of 
this obligation were celebrated at this meeting 
by burning the note before the delighted eyes 
of the consecrated women present) ; and the 
address by Rev. Paul Leeds of Louisiana, who 
inspired the meeting with his consecrated per- 
sonality and words. Mrs. Franklin Warner 
gave a thoroughly interesting account of the 
automobile trip which she and her husband took 
through the mission stations of the southwest, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Wednesday morning the Conference was de- 
voted to the report of the Board of Directors. 
At the afternoon session there ‘was a sympo- 
sium on church activities. Dr. L. T. Reed spoke 
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upon the great need of recruiting the ministry 
and also spoke of the Pilgrim Fund, which has 
more than reached its original goal of $5,000,000 
and it is hoped will exceed $6,500,000. Dr. C. H. 
Burton made an eloquent plea for evangelism, 
which, he said, is the primary emphasis in 
church work. 

Wednesday evening’s meeting was under the 
auspices of the Home Missionary Department 
of the Conference. Rev. A. W. Gidart of Swe- 
dish Immanuel Church, New York City, spoke 
effectively of religious work among foreign- 
speaking people. Dr. H. H. Proctor gave an 
address concerned with work among the colored 
people of New York City. This was well cal- 
culated to arouse enthusiastic support fer that 
work because of its large vision and the sub- 
stantial achievements already made during the 
short time which he has been at work in Brook- 
lyn. Rev. Mr. Moore, the Congregational pas- 
tor at Cornell University, represented this new 
phase of our church work for our students and 
colleges and universities. Mr. Moore is a 
pioneer in this particular kind of work, which 
ought to be more extensively promoted among 
our college students. Dr. J. P. Huget of Tomp- 
kins Ave., Brooklyn, delivered the coneluding 
address, despite illness, during which he said, 
“The measure of a man is taken by his answer 


to the unesecapable.” 

Preceding this evening’s meeting a young 
people’s banquet was held in First Church par- 
lors. It was a delightful occasion, presided 
over by Rey. A. BH. Roraback of Brooklyn. 
Short, snappy speeches were made by Mr. Bald- 
win, Mr. Moore, Mrs. Emrich, Dr. Huget, Mrs. 
Knapp and Mrs. Robertson. 

The last day of the Conference was Thurs- 
day. Dr. G. L. Cady delivered an address, in 
which he stated that the race problem can be 
solved only by the recognition of human per- 
sonality. Every one is made in God’s likeness. 

The Committee on Religious and Moral Edu- 
eation furnished a part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram and Rey. D. Brewer Eddy, Associate Sec- 
retary of the American Board, made a frank, 
fair and judicial statement of the difficulties 
encountered by the Interchurch Movement. 

In the evening, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Brooklyn spoke on “The Pilgrims of Yesterday 
and Today,’ and Hamilton Holt, Ph. D., deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘America’s Duty,” These 
addresses were concerned with the coming In— 
ternational Congregational Conference in Bos— 
ton, the Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations, and were masterful presentations of 
America’s world-wide pleas and call to duty 
and service. They formed a fitting close to a 
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conference whose addresses reached a remark- 
ably high level. E. A. B. 


Minnesota Churches Report Gains 
The meeting of the Minnesota Conference, 
held at Plymouth, Minneapolis, May 24-27, 
broke all records in attendance and in the 
worth of the program given. The theme run- 
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The spoken word in Church and Sun- 
day School 
thoughts live. 


is to make acts and 


But words entering the mind through 
the ear do not carry the idea intended 
a fraction as far or as well as action 
entering the mind through the eye. 
This is a demonstrable fact! 
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But remember—a motion-picture is not 
a picture at all! It is a series of liv- 
ing acts—living thoughts—the living 
thing itself!” 


What power, then, motion-pictures give 

to the city, suburban and country 

Church—their S. S. Superintendents 

' and Teachers—their Men’s and Boys’ 
Clubs—their Aid and Missionary Socie- 
ties—their Welfare Workers! If you 
secure the incomparable De Vry and 
project the right films, your Church 
and School possesses this new power. 4 


The De Vry is built like a watch. It’s 
boxed in a suitcase 17 inches square 
by 7 inches wide. Weighs 20 pounds. 
Carries anywhere. Any amateur can 
instantly and with perfect safety pro- 
ject pictures of professional quality. 
The De Vry, at work, stays in its case. 
All you do is to insert the plug into 
an electric light socket—press a button 
—and a picture up to 12 feet square is 
projected and up to 80 feet distant. 


We invite Church and S. 8S. Officers, 
and especially S. S. Teachers, to write 
us about the De Vry, or films, or 
any phase of the motion-picture art. 
Teachers: write us individually and 
then lay the information we give be- 
fore your associates. 


If you fill out, sign and mail the cou- 
pon below, and write us a letter as to 


other details wanted, your inquiries 
will have our instant attention. 


We have a new booklet just off the 
press. Why not write for that too? 


De] The De Vry Corporation 


1268 Marianna Street, Chicago 
New York Office, - 141 West 42d Street 
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ning all through the program was the Ter- 
centenary Anniversary. The first afternoon six 
aspects of the Pilgrim life and character were 
touched upon in addresses by as many individ- 
uals and the period was closed with an open 
forum discussion. The evening was given to 
the work of the young people, with an address 
by Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis of Oberlin. 

Among the reports made was that of Prof. 
Warren Upham, State Archeologist, showing 
that the history of Congregational work in Min- 
nesota which the Conference had asked to have 
compiled was almost finished and will be pub- 
lished this fall. The committee on Social Serv- 
ice, through its\chairman, Rev. R. H. Stafford, 
and Rey. W. K. Williams of the Business Com- 
mittee, ask for the creation of an industrial 
commission to express the interest of Congrega- 
tionalism in Minnesota in the problems of in- 
dustry and capital and to make a study of these 
problems for the purpose of making the churches 
as helpful as possible in their solution. 

An excellent feature of the whole program 
was the quiet hour conducted each day by Rey. 
R. H. Stafford of First, Minneapolis. Mr. Staf- 
ford’s addresses were clear in thought, modern 
in viewpoint, sincere in aim and made a deep 
impression. In the moderator’s address Dr. 
J. P. Miller struck a deep spiritual note and 
made it clear that our day demands a religion 
of ministry. Rev. Philip Mercer of Detroit gave 
a suggestive address on the art of church wor- 
ship in which he made a plea for greater rever- 
ence in the conduct of seryice of worship in our 
churches, 

At the meeting of the Home Missionary 
Union Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Rose M. Dunlap 
of St. Paul presided. The annual sermon was 
given by Harry Blunt of St. Paul who spoke on 
the Message of the Prophet of Patmos for the 
day. A feature of the Wednesday program was 
the industrial conference with an address by 
Mr. George W. Lawson, State Secretary of the 
Federation of Labor on The Church and Mod- 
ern Industry, and one by Rev. Fred Hrrington 
on the Church Interpreting the Industrial Prob- 
lem of the Age. Addresses were made by Rey. 
W. E.-.Dudley on the Problem of the Un- 
churched, by Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury on 
Women’s Part in Christian Americanization, 
and by Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis on the New Day. 
At the annual banquet, over which Rev. Arthur 
S. Henderson presided, 600 were present. Those 
responding to toasts were Rey. A. C. Bacon, 
President Cowling, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, 
President emeritus of the State University, 
Cyrus Northrup of Minnesota and Dr. Freeman 
of St. Mark’s Hpiscopal Church, Minneapolis. 
The report of Superintendent Lesher showed 
that the churches of Minnesota had a net gain 
of nearly 350 last year, that the church mem- 
bership is the largest in the history of the Con- 
ference, that the Sunday school enrollment is 
much larger than the membership of the 
churches, that all the organizations of the 
churches have gained in membership, that there 
has been increase in offerings in benevolences of 
about $30,000, and that the Congregational 
World Movement will go over the top in Minne- 
sota. Dr. Cornelius Patton made a great im- 
pression in his address giving an account of 
conditions in the Orient. 5a 

Rey. P. A. Sharpe of Minneapolis was elected 
Moderator for the coming year and Rey. W. K. 
Williams preacher. Addresses were made by 
Rey. J. Richmond Morgan on Recruiting for 
the Ministry, by Sec. H. C. Herring on The Con- 
gregational World Movement, and by President 
Cowling on Hdueation and the Church. A full 
afternoon was given to the work of the W. B. 
M. I., Mrs. L. F. Jepson presiding. 

The Terecentenary celebration on the evening 
of the last day was presided over by Dr. H. P. 
Dewey and the addresses were made by Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn on the topic, 


Our Pilgrim Heritage, and by Dr. Herring on 
The Pilgrim Spirit and the Task Ahead. This 
the 65th annual meeting of the Conference in- 
dicated that it is in fine working condition and 
that it is going forward aggressively in its task. 


Colorado Convenes at Longmont 

The 52d annual meeting of the Colorado 
forces was held in Longmont, where Pastor 
Markley and his people offered true Western 
hospitality. The program was inspiring, with 
messages from the veteran missionary, Rey. 
J. K. Browne of Turkey, Miriam Woodberry 
and Dr. W. S. Beard of the Home Missionary 
Society, P. R. Reynolds of the Hducation So- 
ciety, and Miss Miriam Hagopian of Turkey. 
Dr. Browne especially won all hearts by. his 
gentle courtesy and deeply spiritual message. 

The sermon was delivered by Dr. H. N. Das- 
comb of Plymouth, Denver. Papers on Congre- 
gationalism by Rev. G. H. Burgess and Rey. 


The 7 
Temple Tours 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Official Agents for 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary 


The anniversary tours will include 
many special features: 


A Special Train will be run from San 
Francisco by Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
Omaha, Des Moines and Chicago, arriving in 
Boston, June 29th. Connections from Los 
Angeles and Portland may be made at Salt 
Lake City. 


Motor Tours. These tours will cover 
from one to ten days, and visit centers of Pil- 
grim, colonial, educational and scenic interest 
in Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

European Tours offering a variety of 


routes and prices will visit England, Belgium, 
France, the Battlefields, and Switzerland. 


Trans-Continental Tours leave July 7th 
and 16th, visiting the Canadian Rockies, Yel- 
lowstone Park, Pacific Coast Resorts both 
North and South, Grand Canyon and other 
wonder points. 


Short Tours. The places visited on these 
tours will include Washington, Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands, Great Lakes, Montreal, 
St. Lawrence River, Quebec and the White 


Mountains. 


Other Tours are now being planned and 
announcements will be made later. 


Inclusive Price Plan. All these tours 
are priced on the popular inclusive plan, 
whereby one price covers all expenses; trans- 
portation, hotels, Pullmans, meals, sightsee- 
ing, even tips. 


If you are traveling during the Sum- 
mer of 1920, let us help you. The 
Temple Tours offer many advantages. 
You will find them thoroughly satis- 
factory. We arrange tours everywhere 
for the independent traveler too, which 
relieves him of all the petty details. 


Our San Francisco office is 


200 Spreckels Building 


Our Chicago office is 
805 Westminster Building 


July 1; 1920. 
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W. O. Rogers showed the interest in the Ter- 
centenary, while part of the closing session was 
given to Tercentenary addresses from the floor. 

The reports of Dr. W. J. Minchin, Home 
Missionary Superintendent, and Dr. Frank J. 
Estabrook, Secretary of the Department of 
Education, were received with hearty approval. 
It was voted that the Superintendent’s report 
should be read from the pulpits on June 20. 
The educational side of the work was also rep- 
resented in an address by Rey. L. J. B. Tabor, 
director of religious education in Plymouth, 
Denver. ; 

A greeting and report from the German 
churches in the state was read by Rev. Carl 
Stahl, and all were encouraged to know that 
this branch of Colorado Congregationalism is 
meeting its share of the Emergency Fund with 
enthusiasm. 

Forward steps were taken in establishing 
closer relationship with Colorado College, and 
‘in providing part of the support for a religious 
work director at the State University. The per 
capita tax was raised four cents to meet in- 
creased needs. 

Mr. Ray Kiteley, Mayor of Longmont, who 

‘gave the opening address of welcome, was 
elected moderator for next year. Ww. O. R. 


From West to East. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Many Adults Received at Sioux Falls 


As a result of a two weeks’ series of special 
meetings, coupled with intensive personal work 
on the part of the pastor, Sioux FALLs 
recently received 107 new members 
membership, 63 of these on confession. Thirty 
were business and professional men of the com- 
munity and 17 came from the church school 
and young people’s department, making a total 
adult increase of 90. 

The attendance at the Sunday services is in- 
creasing steadily week by week. It is estimated 
that 1,200 different people attend the morning 
and evening service on a normal Sunday. The 
present membership of the church is 680, 251 
having been received during the present pas- 
torate of two years. The trustees have just 
announced the completion of the drive to clear 
‘up the church debt, so that the entire church 
is now free from indebtedness. This church 
went over the top for the Congregational World 
Movement. Its quota of $39,400 for five years 

has been considerably oversubscribed. Rev. 
L. W. Fifield is pastor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

“Mayville Solves Church Unity Problem 
_ Without much noise or publicity MAYVILLE, 
one of the leading towns of North Dakota, 
solved for itself the church problem. A few 
years ago the town had three Protestant 
churches; it now has one American Church, 
which has a larger membership than there were 
in the three before. Mayville is in the center 
_ of the rich Red River Valley and is the home 
of the oldest Normal School of the state. The 
American people of the community now work 
-\ and worship together in one church. 
Many of the old residents of the town, who 
| had not been previously members of any church, 
| have cast in their lot with this new organiza- 
tion. Speeial work is being done for the Normal 
| School students. This includes a well-organized - 
teacher training class. Commendations have 
‘come from many parts of the state where these 
trained Sunday school teachers have gone to 
teach. 

The pastor, Rey. L. A. Lippitt, was- given 
leave of absence for work overseas during the 
‘war. Since his return, his salary has been 
raised $400: The church is now one of the lead- 
ing organizations of the state. 
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KANSAS 
Mr. Sanderson Leaves Lawrence Church 

PLYMOUTH, LAWRENCE, loses its talented and 
forceful pastor, Dr. R. W. Sanderson, to the 
Executive Secretaryship of the Wichita, Kan., 
Federation of Churches. Mr. Sanderson re- 
ceived a most unanimous call to this new and 
important project and commenced his labors 
May 16. 

A Year Book recently published by Plymouth 
shows that under the ministry of Dr. Sander- 
son all the departments of the church have had 
a happy growth. In the last year more than 
$9,000 was received for the General Fund and 
nearly $3,000 for benevolences. In addition to 
this Plymouth is taking its generous shave of 
the Emergency and Pilgrim Funds. With its 
many departments of work and its ministry to 
the life of the University, Plymouth is a work- 
ing church with its doors open seven days in 
the week. 

In addition to his duties as pastor and leader, 
Mr. Sanderson has entered into active work in 
the university life and has also been Moderator 
of the Kansas Conference. For a brief time he 
was Acting Superintendent of the state. It is 
due to his great ability as an organizer and his 
devotion to the details of the work of the de- 
nomination that the Congregational World 
Movement received so auspicious a start in the 
state. Mr. Sanderson finds no task too strenu- 
ous for his whole-hearted_purpose and his call 
to this new work is a just tribute to his fitness 
for great responsibilities. F. @. 


Great Bend Organizes Missionary Society 
In addition to two Ladies’ Societies in GREAT 
BEND, a missionary society was recently organ- 
ized and is manifesting a lively and hearty 
interest. The young people of high school age 
are becoming increasingly active in the Young 
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People’s Society. They also have charge of the 
music at the evening service. Ten persons were 
received into church membership at Waster 
time, eight of these on confession. Rev. Frank 
Peyton is pastor. 


IOWA 


. Half Century at Anita 


ANITA observed its 50th anniversary in April. 
The history of the church was given by Deacon 
R. W. Calkins, the oldest living member of the 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... Talerivg 
At 55 years of age....... 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 


Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight-year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Hight ministers joined the Fund during the 
week of June 13 to 19. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 


Ww. A. RICE i Secretaries, 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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NEW STOCK 
No Par Value. 


l4 


No Tax 


Sullivan Machinery Company 


Bought, Sold and Quoted 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SPRINGFIELD ‘a 


Ora New Era Song Book 


eX | 


The New Era Song book 


‘S0):<5 PEACE and POWER 


SS hd JUST OUT  ByPeter P. Bilhorn 
ai We Send 35c for a Sample Copy 
OWEIR5 THE GREATEST BOOK EVER PUB- 
LISHED. For all Religious Departments. 
BILHORN BROS. 
136 W. Lake Street Chi 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Cevers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


“INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION 


SUPPLIES 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 
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VACATION 


is a good time to look 
into the merits of 


HYMN BOOKS 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
A. S. BARNES and CO., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 


Private baths. 
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church. Deacon Calkins and Mr. Godfrey Mil- 
ler are the only living charter members of the 
ehurch. Mr. Calkins is 87 years old and still 
hale and hearty, taking an active part in the 
ehureh activities. Rey. C. E. McKinley of 
Galesburg, Ill, Rev. W. A. McKinley of Min- 
neapolis and Rey. M. D. Reed gave themselves 
to the Gospel ministry through the services of 
this church. ; 

The anniversary sermon was preached by 
Dr. P. A. Johnson of Grinnell. Two former 
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ESTEY rea 
ORGAN 
STYLE G 
HAS 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED WINDCHESTS 
ESTEY PHILHARMONIC REEDS 
ESTEY QUALITY THROUGHOUT 
THE ESTEY GUARANTEE 
RESULT 


The nearest approach to pipe organ volume 
and tone ever attained in a reed organ 
Illustrated catalogue mailed upon request 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Sales Department for New England States 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


= FACTORIES - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
UMMA AAA A 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. : 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. > 
Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


will 
HINNERS| 


PIPE ORGANS 
| UH] 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


HURCH FURNITURE ¢ 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book — 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 14 Greenville, Ill. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
‘Ios BROADWAY CITY, 


L. & 


Wi CHURCH BELLS 
\: g Bring le tochurch, Theirclear, beautiful, 


20) 
Ga goatained| . yar - reachi: tones are a power for 
@yY good. Your church should have one. Durability 
anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog,& buying p) 


The Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co.Dept B-14Cincinnati¢ 


i 
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Peal wcSuane Be Founoay Co., Barone, Me.,U. $. a 
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ministers of the church, Rey. J. H. Wilkins of 
Baxter and Rey. C. H. Cushman of Iowa Falls 
were also present. The church received into 
its fellowship on Waster morning 24 members, 
making the membership now 252. Rev. W. N. 
Boaz is pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Successful Experiment for Sunday Evenings 
Lewis AVE., BROOKLYN, Rey. F. I. Hanscom, 
pastor, reports a successful experiment along 
the line of Sunday evening services. During 
Lent, Lewis Ave. and Grace Presbyterian 
Churches joined forces on Sunday evenings, the 
service being held one week in Lewis Ave. 
Chureh, with Dr. Carson of Grace Church 
preaching and on the next Sunday in Grace 
Church, with Mr. Hanscom as preacher. The 
churches also joined in a three-hour service on 
the afternoon of Good Friday. The arrange- 
ment proved so satisfactory to both congrega- 
tions that it will be continued on the first Sun- 
day evening of each month. B. A. 


New Organ for First, Pulaski 

First, PULASKI, during the past year reno- 
vated the manse at a cost of $1,500 and the 
church basement at a cost of $500. A handsome 
memorial window has been presented to First. 
A three-manual pipe organ is being installed 
at a cost of $6,000, of which $5,200 has already 
been secured. The Pilgrim Fund was oversub- 
seribed. 

On May 1 the salary of the pastor, Rey. I’. H. 
Ferris, was advanced $500, this having been 
made possible by a 25 per cent. increase in 
subscriptions for the ensuing year. Twenty-two 
new members, 20 on confession, have been re- 
ceived into the church since the first of the year. 


CONNECTICUT 
Used Literature of Commission on Evangelism 
During the Lenten season, Rey. T. B. 


Lathrop, pastor of First, BRANFORD, preached 
a series of sermons.on “Christian Deeds and 
Doctrines,” on themes suggested by the ‘“Fel- 
lowship of Prayer,’ issued by thé National 
Council Commission on Evangelism. The mid- 
week services based on these same topics proved 
to be profitable and well attended. Hach meet- 
ing was led by a different society of the church, 
a feature which added to the interest of the 
services. During March a series of union meet- 
ings were held Sunday evenings with the Bap- 
tist church. The pastor had a Lenten class of 
instruction for young people. On Haster Sunday 
21 were received into the church, 14 by confes- 
sion of faith. Six heads of families were in 
those received. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Evangelist at East Douglas 

A successful series of evangelistic meetings 
was recently concluded at SECOND, HWAst 
DovueLaAs, under the leadership of the singing 
evangelist, Rev. George W. Cooper of Provi- 
dence, R. I. The Protestant churches of Hast 
Douglas, Douglas, South Douglas, Manchaug 
and South Sutton, eight in number, represent- 
ing three denominations, united in the cam- 
paign and were benefited through the meetings. 
Weeks of preparation preceded the campaign, 
in which the people of the participating 
churehes held union prayer meetings, praying 
constantly and unitedly for God’s blessing. A 
chorus composed of singers from the churches 
represented, led in the music, assisted by an 
able pianist and cornetist. Visiting delegations 
from the Congregational and Methodist churches 
of Uxbridge and the Presbyterian Church of 
Whitinsville, attended the meetings. There 
were about 90 conversions, chiefly among adult 
women and young people, and in addition to 
these, the churches themselves received a bless- 
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ing which will follow them through the coming 
years. 


Children’s Hour at First, Marblehead 

First, MARBLEHEAD, Rey. L. C. Greeley, pas- 
tor, has arranged a new service for Sunday 
afternoons called “The Children’s Hour.” It 
is proving a very popular service, consisting 
of illustrated Bible talks by Mr. Greeley, plenty 
of spirited singing, often a story-telling period, 
missionary dialogues with foreign costumes, 
and other attractive features. These meetings 
are especially intended for children between the 
ages of eight and fifteen and supplement the 
work of the Sunday school, giving large num- 
bers of the young folk an instructive and happy 
afternoon. 

The chureh at its annual meeting recorded 
a highly prosperous year. The offerings 
for benevolences were more than double the 
amounts of previous years and the offerings for 
the current parish expenses showed similar 
gains. An active men’s club of about 100 mem- 
bers and a flourishing woman’s missionary or- 
ganization with a membership of over 100, are 
valuable adjuncts to the life of this forward- 
looking and progressive church. Nearly a third 
of the total membership of the church has heen 
added during the present pastorate. 


Over Top for World Movement 

PILGRIM, LEOMINSTER, has oversubscribed its 
quota for the Congregational World Movement 
nearly 25 per cent. 

The church has suffered a great loss in the 
death of its organist, Mrs. Ada Cogswell Wil- 
cox, one of the most efficient organists in New 
England. Pilgrim has voted to rebuild the 
organ, which has done service since 1872, at 
an approximate cost of $3,500. Wleven persons 
have recently united with the church, four of 
them heads of families, all of them upon confes- 
sion of faith. 


MONSON ACADEMY 


For Boys. 18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. 
A thorough, up-to-date college preparatory school. 
Best traditions. Excellent equipment. Modern gym- 
nasium. Our aim: to develop manly boys by the 
practical personal touch. Athletics carefully super- 
vised. Fund for boys of proven worth. $500. 
Booklet, 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B. (Harvard), Principal 
10 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL 


Offers to young women courses of study in preparation for 
Work in Home Mission Fields 
Social Service 
Christian Americanization 
Religious Education 


Board and room $150 a year. Half may be earned by work. 
Write for particulars to 


Mrs. MARY W. MILLS, 5111 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 


Accredited, Co-educational. With College Preparatory. 
Business, Normal, Home Economics, Agriculture, an 

Music Courses. Gymnasium. Beautiful country situa- 
tion. Expense for nine months’ school year, tuition, 
board, and room, $260. For fuller information address 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia, Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, Va. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. Full four-year courses leading 
to degree. Home Economics—Degree and Diploma Courses. 
Ask for catalogue C-17. Milwaukee, Wis. 


UJ 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. Newbuilding. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


2-a Park St., Boston 

156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Chicago, Denver, Berkeley, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles. Manual free. 
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Calls 

Buacu, D. N., JR., Orono, Me., to First, Guilford, 
Ct. Accepts to begin July 25. 

Buiopenrt, H. A., Brighton, Col., to Briggsdale. 
Accepts. 

BLoom, J, V., Topeka, Kan., to Wadena, Minn., to 
First Community, Olathe, Kan., and to Asso- 
ciated, Goff, Kan. Accepts First Community, 
Olathe, to begin July 1. 

BosarD, W. R., Buda, Ill., to New Baltimore, Mich. 
Accepts, 

CiLoup, R. N., Rock Springs, Wyo., to Crawford, 
Neb. Accepts and is at work. 

Dimocw, A. V., recently connected with Y. M. 
C. A. work at Camp Devens, to Groton, Mass. 
Hppy, W. D., Spokane, Wash., to Westside, Spo- 

kane. 

Fiyrr, C. P., to Rosalia, Wash. 

Fuutupr, W. H., Watervliet, Mich., to Waverly, Ill. 

Harppr, THOMAS, Spokane, Wash., to Central, Dal- 

‘las, Tex. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Korn, J. H., Hastlake, Col., to Mayflower, Denver. 
Accepts. 

Mosszs, BH. L., Second, Palmer, Mass., to Westboro. 

MUNDELL, CHARLES (Baptist), to Jennings, Okla. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Norrient, A. L., Mounds, Ill., to Alto Pass and 
Cobden. Accepts and is at work. 

SCHWIMLEY, W. A., First, Lodi, Cal., to Calvary, 
Oakland. Accepts to begin July 31. 

Srmmbp, FP, E., Victor, Col., to First, Presbyterian, 
Delta, f 

UpHAM, C. N., Detroit, Mich., to Steamboat 
Springs, Col. Accepts and is at work, 

WILSON, ALBERT, City Park, Denver, Col., to Or- 
chard Ave., St. Louis. Accepts. 


Summer: Supplies 
Kasson, EK. H., Boston, Mass., to Ludlow, for the 
summer. 
STRICKLAND, D. W., New Haven, Ct., to Foxon, 
East Haven. 


Resignations 
Baker, H. L., Millbridge, Me. 
Bosagp, W. R., Buda, Ill. 
CLARK, J. M., Crested Butte, Col. 
Jack, Davip, Swampscott, Mass. 
PEACOCK, G, M., Ault, Col. 
Tapbor, U. S., Pasco, Wash. 


Installation 
BaILny, G. F., First, Norwich, Ct., June 16. Ser- 
mon by Prof. H. H. Tweedy; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. J. R. Danforth, C. A. Northrop, S, A. 
Howe and A. H. Abbott. 


Events to Come 


International Council, Mechanics Hall, 
Mass., June 29—July 6. 

CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PHopLH’s SUMMDR CON- 
FHRENCH, July 26—-Aug. 1, Long Beach, Cal. 
Bible and mission study classes and many inter- 
esting features. For information write to Con- 
ference Director of Religious Education, South- 
ern California Coongregational Conference, 831 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-10. 


Boston, 


WoRLD’s SUNDAY _ScHOOL CONVENTION, Tokyo, 
Oct. 5-14. 
Oppn ForuM CONFDRENCE, Chautauqua, N. Y., 


Aug. 17-27. 
)HarvarD SuMMnR ScHooL or Tunonocy, Harvard 
Diyinity School, Cambridge, Mass., July 6-23. 
FEDPRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dee. 1-6. 

SuMMeErR ScHOooL orf MISSIONS, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 


Walker’s 

the Best to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth §2.25. % leath 

Concordance $2 30, Es ele ae 
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State Conferences 
OKLAHOMA (Colored), Anadarko, July 15-19. 
Trxas (Colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


Classified by sections of the country. Initials 
after name of place indicate organization or organ- 
izations with which conference is affiliated: 

IMED—Interchureh Missionary Education De- 
partment. 

CwWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—fFederation of Women’s Boards of For- 

eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 


New England and the East 

OcEAN PARK, ME., IMED, July 20-30. 

Sitvpr Bay, N, Y., IMED, July 9-19. 

Hast NORTHFIELD, MASs., Northfield Summer 
School of Religious Education, July 17-24. 

CHauTaugua, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 
ence, Aug. 1-21. 

MOUNTAIN LAKH PARK, Mp., CWHM and FWFM, 
Aug. 1-7, 
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CHAMBERSBURGH, Pa., CWHM and FWFM, June 
29-July 7. 

East NORTHFIELD, MASS., CWHM, July 16-23. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass., FWEFM, July, second 
week. j 

CHaAuTauqua, N. Y., FWEFM, Aug. 22-28, 


Western States 
ESTES PARK, Cou., IMED, July 9-19. 
LAWRENCE and WICHITA, KAN., General Religious 
Educational Conferences. 


Southwestern States 
DALLAS, THx., CWHM., Sept. 20-26. 
DALLAS, THx., FWEM, September, last week. 


Pacific Coast States 
ASILOMAR, CaL., IMED, July 13-23. 
SHABECK, WASH., IMHD, July 28—Aug. 7, 
Lone BwacH, CaAL., Congregational Conference, 
July 26—Aug, 1. : 
Mr. Hermon, Cau., CWHM and FWFM, July 13-20. 
New WILMINGTON, Pa., FWEM, Aug. 14-23. 
OxrorD, Pa., FWFM, July 10-18. 


Southern States 
TuscaLoosa, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- | 
ored women), 
(Continued on next page) 


HARTFORD 
Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


Each 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


School of Religious Pedagogy 2. 
3 


The Christian ministry. 
The whole field of religious education. 
The foreign field. 


School has its independent faculty and its own 


| ig UNION, 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 108th Year opens Sept. 15th. High elevation. 
Eight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. Playing fields. 
Outing Club for winter sports. Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept.°23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 

Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 

any time. : 

The student of little means and even of no means is 
iven an opportunity for training. : 

‘he Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture ; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the bloo 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. aot x 
It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 
the Ages. 

Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 
and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rey. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Emphasizes self- 


NOX COLLEGE development and 


character-building under the guidance of men and 
women who are Christian scholars. Write for 


Knox College Catalogue, Galesburg, Ill. 


Walnut Hill School 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. A College 
Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals 


Christian Character 


RIPON 
COLLEGE rea, hea, 


HENRY COE CULBERTSON, D.D., LL.D., Président 
RIPON, WIS. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Is in its one hundred fourth year. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular 
and elective; leading to diploma or degree; 
modern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. Moutrton, Cor. Sec’y. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments : 
(1) Pastoral Service. ; 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education, 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. s 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. . 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
It is conservatively estimated that 90 per 


cent. of the excuses men give for absence 
from church are not even recorded in the 
Book of Judgment. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
MontrnaTt, N. C., FWEFM, July 11-18. 


Middle West 
LAKE GPNBEVA, WIS., IMED, July 23—Aug. 2. 
Bay Vinw, Micu., CWHM and FWFM, July 11-16. 
TARKIO, Mo., FWEM, Aug. 14-22. 
LAKESIDE, O., FWEM, July 20-28. 
NEw ConcorpD, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 
Wooster, O., FWIM, Aug, 4-12. 
XENIA, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 
LAaK®P GENEVA, WIS., FWEFM, Aug. 17-24. 


Harvard Summer School of 


Theology 


The Faculty of Divinity in Harvard Univer- 
sity, which maintained a three weeks’ summer 
school of theology each year from 1899 to 1910, 
is announcing. this year a resumption of its 
summer session. The school will run from 
July 6-23 inclusive, with a total of 45 lectures 
on religious and social problems, all by lectur- 
ers who are experts in their several fields. 

There will be two sets of historical lectures, 
one of eight lectures on the Aspects of Harly 
Christianity, and another of five lectures deal- 
ing with the Pilgrim Fathers. There will be a 
set of six lectures on Modern Philosophical and 
Theological Tendencies ; a set of ten lectures on 
Problems of Social Reconstruction; and a set 
of fifteen lectures on the Minister’s Work. 
Among the lecturers who are announced are the 
following: Mr. John Graham Brooks, an au- 
thority on social problems; Prof. T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University; Rev. Henry S. Coffin, 
D. D., of New York; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D. D., the well-known essayist; Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son, organist of Harvard University, and au- 
thority on church musie; Dean H. W. Holmes 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; Dean W. W. Fenn, Prof. F. G. 
Peabody and Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
Divinity School; Pres. G. E. Horr of Newton 
Theological Institution; Dean J. W. Platner of 
Andover Seminary; Mr. John F. Moors, Presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities in Boston; and 
Prof. -R. D. Perry and Prof. G. G. Wilson of 
Harvard University. 

The tuition fee for the school will be $15. 
The university has set aside one of the new 
freshman dormitories—Standish Hall on the 
Charles River Parkway—to provide housing 
accommodations for the school, so that those 
attending will be lodged and fed in comfortable 
and attractive quarters. Lodging is provided 


MK cROUP, 


WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 


ROCHE’S ee oe 
LSO IN 
BRONCHITIS,LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON ¢'rouar eng coe 


London, England 90-92 Beekman St. N.Y. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
panintess Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 
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at cost, the charge ranging from $28.75 to 
$38.25, according to the location of the room. 

This Summer School of Theology offers an 
exceptional opportunity for ministers who are 
in New England in July to spend three weeks 
amid delightful and interesting surroundings, 
where they can secure a high degree of intel- 
lectual stimulus and refreshment for a very 
modest expenditure. 

For information apply to the Secretary of 
the Harvard Divinity School, Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“An Eskimo will stay in his house for months 
at a stretch.” “That’s his luck,” replied Mr. 
Growcher. “It’s too cold up there for the land- 
lord to travel around and serve notice that the 
rent has been raised.” i 


Father (endeavoring to blend instruction and 
amusement) : ‘Yes, children, Mr. Lloyd George 
saved his country just as Joan of Arc saved 
France.” Bright Child: “And when are they 
going to burn Mr. Lloyd George, Daddy ?’— 
London Passing Show. : 


Delegates 


and 


Visitors 
to the 


International Congregational Council 


are invited to avail themselves of the exceptional opportunities for rest and recreation, 
at moderate cost, in the heart of the beautiful Connecticut River Valley at 


The Northfield 


—an up-to-date, homelike hotel only 100 miles from Boston. Easily reached by train or 


automobile over good State Roads. 


tennis, and other seasonable sports. 
happiness. 


Splendid cuisine and service. 
The home of D. L. Moody and the seat of The Northfield Schools and Conferences. 


Refined associations. 
Golf, 


Everything possible done for guests’ welfare and 


Write for illustrated folder 


AMBERT G. Moopy, Mgr. 
FRANK W. KELLOGG, Ass’t Mgr. 


EAST NORTHFIBLD, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, INES Yi. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Congregational Church of Pecatonica, II1., 
is needing a pastor. A young man between the 
ages of thirty and forty-five wanted. Address 
Henry Meyer, Clerk. 


‘PULPIT SUPPLY 


Supply July and August, 1920. Pastor of large 
Congregational Church desires supply July and 
August, in New England or New York. ‘“L,’”’ Con- 
gregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Director; 18 years’ experience. Recit- 
alist, Church within 50 miles of Philadelphia. Paid 
quartet or chorus. Salary, $1,771. 
acter and musical credentials. (H. B.) care Con- 
gregationalist. 3 


Director of Religious Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. Ordained, young, wide experience, 
available for position September. Address “P,”’ 
Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Stenographer: Wanted a young woman as ste- 
nographer and social service visitor. Also Domestic 
Arts. One as teacher of domestic arts, and dieti- 
cian. Both Protestants, preferably in the thirties. 
Each position pays $50 per month, room, board 
and laundry. Apply in person after June 30, at 
701 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Housekeeper for two, to take full charge. Ad- 


dress Rey. Wm. I’. Warren, Dighton, Mass. 


Highest char-: 


HELP WANTED 


Young girl in rural parsonage to help in light 
housework and care of small child. Good home, 
fair compensation. Frank Voorhees, Miller Place, 
Long Island. 


Wanted, Lady Church Missionary who is vio- 
linist. Or two for part work. One a Violinist, the 
other, Pianist and Vocalist. James J. G. Tarr, 
Cee Street Congregational Church, Everett, 

ass. 


At once, in woman’s boarding home near Boston, 
an active Christian, with judgment, tact and abil- 
ity, to take charge with assistance of clerk and 
matron. Permanent position with opportunity for 
service for others. Only those who have real love 
for people and good judgment apply. “W,” Oon- 
gregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Retired College President desires home in pri- 
vate family, in Boston suburbs, or elsewhere in 
New England. Address “G,” Oongregationalist. 


For sale or to rent—A furnished house on the 
South Shore of Cape Cod, main road from Hyannis 
to Chatham, Fine bathing five minutes’ walk to 
ocean. Seven sleeping rooms in. second story, large 
kitchen and _ dining-room, good cellar under 
kitchen, east and west piazzas, garage and stable. 
“M,” Congregationalist. 


For Sale—Four Sanitary Communion Outfit 
Trays. Splendid condition. Minister, Congrega- 
tional Church, Mitchell. South Dakota. 


Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organ, suitable for 
church or home, 10 stops, good condition, and sol 
reasonably. Tel. Wellesley 82 M. : 


Anyone wishing cheery letter written weekly to 
invalid or elderly person, for small sum, address 
“S. EE.“ care Congregationalist. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Elizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 


Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. 
Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Send list. 


ee 


rn a 


& 
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Miss Mabel E. Patten 


_ Miss Mabel E. Patten, Educational Assistant 

in the Boston office of the Congregational Hdu- 
eation Society, passed 
to her reward in the 
morning of June 15. 

Miss Patten was 
the daughter of S. H. 
and Helen W. Patten, 
and was born in Bed- 
ford, N. H., Sept. 8, 
1874. . Practically all 
her life was spent in 
Woburn, where for 
sixteen years she 
taught in the public 
schools, becoming edu- 
cational assistant to Dr. Stephen A. Norton in 
First Church from 1911 to 1917, when she took 
up her work with the Education Society. 

She had endeared herself to a wide circle of 


friends all over the country and particularly” 


in Woburn, where she had to a remarkable de- 
gree made herself a part of the religious life of 
the community. Because of her practical ex- 
perience in religious education, her service with 
the Education Society was of rare value, and 
the rapidly increasing number of church work- 
ers who sought her counsel through personal 
interview and correspondence gaye testimony 
to her insight and ability. 

The funeral service was held on Wednesday 
at the Norton home in Woburn and was con- 
ducted by Dr. Norton. : 

Miss Patten is survived by her mother, 
‘brother, three nephews and three nieces. 


Labor and the Church 


Rey. Otis Cary, American Board Missionary 
to Japan, on a recent visit to Los Angeles had 
an experience that interprets the thought of 
some of the labor agitators who are stirring up 
the present unrest. Dr. Cary writes: “It was 
in a sidewalk meeting that the speaker accused 
the churches and ministers as being under capi- 
talistiec control, made much of young Rocke- 
feller’s prominence in the Interchurch Move- 
ment, and read from a paper Roger Babson’s 
remarks on religion as what was needed for the 
protection of business interests. Some of the 
listeners interjected remarks on the other side, 
and I finally added a word, which led the agi- 
tator to turn on me, and for a few minutes we 
two had the floor. I do not think any of the 
people suspected me of being a minister, though 
I stood up for such as being among the labor- 
ers’ best friends. It was interesting to see in 
those two groups of workingmen ‘that there 
were several who resented attacks on Chris- 
tianity.” 


Special Offer to Congregational 
Ministers 


Let us send you without charge, postage paid, 
enough of either one of the pamphlets “Is the 
Tithe a Debt?” by Dan B. Brummitt, “‘Proportion- 
ate Giving,’ by Robert B. Speer, or “How to Tithe 
and Why,” by ‘‘Layman,’’ to furnish one copy to 
all the families in your congregation. 

With the shipment we will send you (1) a spe- 
- cial offer by which at very slight expense you can 
educate your people in practical stewardship; (2) 


| _ samples of ten or more pamphlets by the use of 


which their education can be accomplished; (3) a 
sample Tithing Account Book and copy of ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Tithing,’ which we furnish gratis to all 
.who sign tithing pledges; (4) literature containing 


The Charm of the I ible, 50c. 

Margaret the Gin Fler Teens 50." 
» The American Girl and Her Community, $1.35 
Slattery $s ae Girls’ Book of Prayer, 35c. cloth 60c. 


e Girl and Her Religion, $1.25 
just Over the Hill, $1.25. 
e Costly Star, 60c. 


Books 
Add 10% for postage 
“B00 THE PILGRIM PRESS "iets 


helpful material for sermons and talks on steward- 
ship and tithing. 

This offer, which is made with the approval and 
co-operation of the Congregational Tithers League, 
will stand until Aug. 1, 1920. Please mention 
The Congregationalist. 


THr LAYMAN COMPANY, : 
143 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


An Interesting Delegate 


Beyond question the delegates who will have 
traveled the longest distance to the Council are 
Rev. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bridger, from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, who arrived a few days ago 
via San Francisco. Mr. Bridger, a native of 
Chichester in old Wngland, and lineally con- 


-nected with Pilgrim families of the olden time, 


has been since 1910 pastor of the Green Lane 
Congregational Chureh in Auckland, in whose 
Association of nearly forty churches is found 
that Congregational church nearest the South 
Pole. In 1914, when the war broke out, Mr. 
Bridger chanced to be in London, and at once 
started for Egypt where he met the New Zea- 
land regiment of which he had been chaplain 
for two years. He was ordered back to New 
Zealand to aid in recruiting and helped dispatch 
division after division of the Maori, whose reec- 
ord as soldiers in the later months was so note- 
worthy. 

Since the close of the war~ he has continued 


_ his duties in the army, but has been granted a 


two years’ leave of absence without pay to take 
charge of raising a memorial fund for those 
killed in the war. As this is gathered its first 
use will be to erect a memorial church in Auck- 
land, which it is hoped to make a center for the 
social and spiritual life of those who go back 
from military to ecivie life; but in addition to 
provide funds for better salaries for the minis- 
ters who follow these soldiers, as they come 
back from HEngland with their English wives 
and strike out for home-making into ‘‘the bush,” 
as the interior is called, to conquer the densely 
wooded hills and mountains and utilize for agri- 
culture and grazing the wonderful richness of 
the land. 

Mr. Bridger gives the highest praise to the 
character of these new settlers, many of them 
with university degrees; but emphasizes the 
hopelessness of seeking to influence them reli- 
giously, with their present reactions from war, 
unless strong and forceful preachers canbe 
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given adequate financial support. He describes 
the situation as similar to that in our own land, 
where adequately equipped men, adequately 
supported, must be the only hope of solving our 
moral problems. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridger, who go on to England 
in about a month, will return to their distant 
home later in the year, bringing, it is to be 
hoped, well-filled sheaves in the shape of sup- 
port for their great work. Fels Sy 


Just Out! . 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
By Visitors Now 


STIRRING AMERICA 


Sadhu Sundar Singh 


The life of the converted Sikh—one of the 
most remarkable evangelists of the world, 
known as “The Apostle of India,” 

By MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 


London Missionary Society, Trivandrum, India 
Dr. J. H. Jowett recently said: “I feel it 
an honor to have beside me in my pulpit a 
native Christian from India who has been 
so mercifully blessed in Christian work. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net 


The Three-Hour Sermon 


GOD—SIN—SALVATION 
By PAUL M. KANOMORI 


-The wonderful sermon by the “Moody of 


Japan” which has secured nearly 50,000. con- 
versions among the Japanese. 

Robert E. Speer says: “Many will be able 
now to see how an able Japanese, with such 
an experience, could put the Christian mes- 
exhibit in Christian apologetics, 
co-operation, religion and 
evangelistic method.” 


sage—an 


Cloth Binding, $1.25 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Avenue 


If You Are Going Away 


don’t forget to send us your change of address at least 
two weeks in advance of the date you wish it to 


become effective ! 
Use this blank: 


Name as on present label 


Street 


City or Town 


Change to this new address 


Street 


City or Town 


Boston 


Change back to former address on 
Date 
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Benevolent Societies 


MAssAacHuUSErTs Hom MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick JE. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, Z’reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Hngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury. Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object 1s the 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s Board OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 4. M. 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss E. 8. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEppRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. Ss. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions frora’ churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions ‘received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 
7 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. WDstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eulates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, & 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. BEng- 


lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISDPRS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance, 

For rates and other information write 

KENNETH S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. Newson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §, BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. WarNER, Chairman 

Rev. HprMan FF. Swarrz, General Secretary 

REV. JAMES EH, MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 

WALTER BH, BELL, Treasurer 

REY. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Hducation, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Ann Mary’s Living Flag 
(Continued from page 21) 
the walk and received the little white figure 
thrust into her arms. 

“T’ll wave the baby. Don’t you see, they’re 
a flag. Red, white an’ blue—me first with the 
baby, because he’s red; then you, mother, with 
Nelly; then Tony with Jennie because she’s 
blue. We'll stand in a row right behind the 
gate. When I say ‘ready,’ we’ll all wave. May- 
be”—Ann Mary’s voice thrilled—‘maybe they’ll 
cheer, like they do at other flags.” 

Nearer and nearer—yery near now. The band 
was playing a patriotic tune, but in rather a 
spiritless way, as if it were not quite worth 
while here in Dreary Street—wait till they 
came out on Beautiful Street and then listen! 
The marching men were not marching quite in 
time. So they all came on toward. Ann Mary 
and her little living flag. 

“Ready!” breathed Ann Mary and grasped 
the red-swathed baby firmly. With all the 
strength of her lean little arms she waved him; 
mother waved—Tony waved. The sign, “C. 
Flagg” stood out plainly and blackly and those 
who marched read. 

Some one understood and passed the word on. 
Understanding flew from rank to rank—they all 
understood. They knew it was a flag! Ann 
Mary read it in all their faces and, trembling 
and still waving, waited. Would they—oh, 
would they— 

They did. 

“Walt!” commanded a great voice. 

The ranks stood still before Ann Mary’s flag. 
Caps came off and waved tumultuously. Cheer 
after cheer rang out splendidly. It seemed to 
Ann Mary, waving the baby in her tired arms, 
as though the pride and joy in her swelling 
little heart would break it. Dreary Street 
turned to Beautiful Street before her shining 
eyes. She stood up very straight indeed in spite 
of her aching back. 

Then the band burst out jubilantly and the 
procession marched on. The music was not 
spiritless now and every man marched in time. 
Ann Mary caught the tableclothed baby to her 
with a happy ery: “O baby, you’ve been waved 
for your-country. You’ve been part of a flag, 
baby—you’ve been cheered!” 


Father: “Now, my son, I’m going to give 
you some good advice. Some day you’ll wish 
you had taken it. It’s the same advice I wish 


I had taken when my father gave it to me.”— 
Life. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L, Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. BD. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Hxtension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Associate Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. B. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Wducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles BE. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities» and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 


The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONH. HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the : 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Oommission 
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EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST 
SHOULD READ 


Because it is the only representative periodical of the Congregational de- 
nomination and therefore the only means of keeping you in touch 
with the activities in our churches, and with the big Forward 
Movements. 


Because it is a means of binding its readers more closely together through 
common knowledge and interests, thus making for unity and 
strength in our denomination. 


Because it educates our young people to think broadly and sanely and stim- 
ulates them to more active Christian service in their own church work. 


Because it is forward looking and gives a Christian interpretation to the 
current events of the day as well as reveals the ideals’ and 
thoughts of our great Christian leaders. 


Because jit fills a need in every home that cannot be supplied by the daily 
newspaper or secular magazine. 


Because a wholesome religious journal is essential to the development of the 
highest and best in the home and church life. 


® 


Does It Go to Your Home? 
Let It Come Now ! 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT — CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 
14 Beacon St., Boston 9 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


$3.00 a year for 52 copies of THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE isn’t 
much to invest in worth while reading 
for the family. 


Please send your paper to 


If you are a subscriber 
RESIS ects civis nic 2 -o'einle’s'vain'nle 0 ahe-o/attse’n(eia ale'eld wreinteia’e.araisiO ale ecelareleialea aiarerghe@h esaielefa teres Pass this coupon to a friend 
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I enclose $3.00 ($2.75 if a minister) for 1 year 
or 
$1.00 for 5 months’ trial subscription 
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Cc. F. PETTYJOBN, Pres. 


HE firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Company 
was established in 1874 by the late Mr. 


J. L. Pettyjohn at Olathe, Kansas. 
Mr. Pettyjolin was born and raised near 
Savannah, Missouri, or a farm, moving to 
Olathe, Kansas, in 1861. 

The business since developed grew from 
the determination of Mr. Pettyjohn, though 
he began without any capital, to make a place 
in the business world for himself. The policy 
of the business as laid down by him at that 
time was that he would never sell a security 
of any kind without his personal guarantee. 
That policy has been adhered to since the 
foundation of the business. He wanted his 
financial backing as well as his moral backing 
behind all matters of his business. 

The company had no connection in any way 
with Eastern money at the 
time of its foundation, and the 


Almost 


Half Century 


of Business Success in the Midwest 


‘The Quality 


Investment 


Guaranteed 
widget te 
Forty Three Years 
In Business--- 


Without Loss to 
hent 


JLPettyjohn ©. 


OLATHE, ' KANSAS 


growth has been one that has 
been gradual and largely due to 
the policies outlined at the very 
outset of the business. 

Business has been confined 
to Eastern Kansas and North- 
western and Central Missouri. 
This is one of the most produc- 
tive farming sections of the 
country, where the farmers have 
been able to raise diversified 
crops, and it is also one of the 
best regions for grain and stock 
raising purposes. 

J. L. Pettyjohn & Company 
is at present headed by C. F. 
Pettyjohn, son of the great 
founder of the organization, 
who for the past two years has 
directed its policies. Mr. Petty- 
john grew up at Olathe, Kansas, 
and for a period of three years, 
after leaving school, was in 


Oklahoma in the banking’ and 
cattle business. He _ returned 
in 1900 to form a part- 
nership with his father, 
and Mr. C. F. Pettyjohn 
has largely taken over 
the marketing of the 
mortgages as his depart- 
ment. 

Mr. J.. We)@ihomas: 
the head examiner, has 
been with the firm be- 
tween fifteen and twenty 
years. Mr. Thomas was 
raised on a farm, had a 
college education, and 
has proven himself to be 
an expert in his line. 


THE LATE 
J. L. PETTYJOHN, Founder 


Mr. Ray L. Shuey, who joined the force 
since the war, was a teacher in high school 
and spent twenty-six months in the army, 
twenty-one months overseas. Mr. Shuey was 
raised on a farm and will be a very valuable 
asset to the force. 

Mr. Roscoe Smith, who has charge of the 
insurance department, has been with the firm 
for some fifteen years. 

Miss Hendrickson, our chief bookkeeper, 
has had charge of this department for some 
seventeen years. 

It is self-evident that the heads of these de- 
partments have had long years of experience 
and are very efficient. Because of their faith- 
fulness and loyalty a great deal is due to them 

for the success of the firm. 


The business has been brought 
from nothing to a considerable 
size. We sold to one firm last 
year a million dollars’ worth of 
loans, besides the other numer- 
ous connections and dealings 
with individuals. The business 
has grown up into the millions- 
of dollars each year. We pride 
ourselves with the fact that, 
during our 46 years, the busi- 
ness has never lost one cent 
for a customer. This is one 
of the big outstanding facts 
to prove the solidity of the 
original foundation laid by J. L. 
Pettyjohn, adherence to sound 
business ethics, and most care- 
ful operation from every angle. 


Our clientele has grown up 
during these many years 
through our satisfactory rela- 
tions with individuals, life in- 
surance companies, trust 
funds and_ investment 
houses. We have indi- 
vidual investors who 
have been on our books 
for over forty years. 


- If you are interested 
in farm mortgages as 
an investment, we will 
gladly furnish you ref- 
erences and specific in- 
formation. We would 
be happy to count you 
as one of our customers. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 


OLATHE, KANSAS 
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DR. JAMES L. BARTON—MODERATOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The following is a list as far as reported of the Churches in Northern New England (Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont) that have secured pledges sufficient to cover their quotas for the Congregational World Movement. 
A few churches in Massachusetts not previously listed are added. 

Are there not other churches in this district whose members would be glad to see their names 
appear in this “Roll of Honor”? Send us word as soon as you have reached your quota. 


* STARS INDICATE THOSE THAT HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR QUOTAS. 


MAINE 

Anson 

* Auburn 

* Ashland 

*Bangor, Hammond St. 
*Bar Harbor 
Belfast, First 
Belfast, North 
Benton Falls 
*Bethel 
*Biddeford, Second 
Bluehill 

Bridgton 

Buxton, First 
Buxton, North 
*Calais 

Camden 

Castine 
Cumberland Center 
*Deer Isle, First 
*Deer Isle, North 
Deer Isle, Little 
Deer Isle, Sunset 
Dexter 

Dixfield 

*Dresden, West 
East Baldwin 
*Wast Machias 
*HWast Millinocket 
*Wastport 

*Wast Sumner 
*Hdgecomb, North 
*Warmington 

*Wort Fairfield 
*Preeport 
*Freeport, South 
*Gardiner, South 
Gorham 

Houlton 

*Tsland Falls 
Kennebunk 
*Kittery Point 
Lincoln 

*Limerick 

*Long Island 
*Machias 

* Machiasport 
Masardis 
*Mechanie Falls 
Medway 

* Millinocket 
Monmouth 
*Neweastle 

New Portland, North 
New Vineyard 
*North Yarmouth 
Norway, First ~ 
Norway, Second 
Oldtown, Stillwater 
*Orono 

Otisfield 

Oxford 

Paris, South 
Paris, West 
Patten 

*Perry 

Phillips 
Phippsburg 
Portage 

Portland, High St. 
Portland, St. Lawrence 
*Portland, Scandinavian 
*Portland, North Deering 
*Presque Isle 
*Princeton 
*Richmond 
Rumford Point 
*Sherman Mills 
*Sherman Station 
*Silver Ridge 
Skowhegan 


*Solon 

South Berwick 

South Portland, Bethany 
Springfield 

Steuben 


*Tremont and So. West Harbor 


*Vassalboro, Riverside 


*Vassalboro, Adams Memorial 


*Waterford, North 
*Waterville 

West Minot 
*Wilton 
Winterport 
*Winthrop 

York, First 
York, Second 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Acworth 
Alstead, Third 
Andover 
Barnstead 
*Boscawen, Venacook 
Bristol 
Campton 
*Center Harbor 
Charlestown 
Colebrook 
Concord, East 
Conway, North 
*Conway, Second 
*Cornish 

Dalton 

Danbury 
*Deerfield 
*Dover 

*Dover, Belknap 
*Dunbarton 
*Durham 

Epsom 
*Pxeter, First 
*Wxeter, Phillips 
*Witzwilliam 
*Wranconia 
*Wranklin 
Goffstown 
Goshen 
Greenfield 
Greenville 
*Hampstead 
*Hanover, Center 
Harrisville 

Hill 
*Hillsboro 
*Hinsdale 
Hooksett 
*TLaconia 
* Lancaster 
Langdon 
*TLebanon 

Lisbon 
*Loudon 
Manchester, First 
Manchester, Franklin St. 


Manchester, So. Main St. 


*Marlboro 

Meredith 

* Merrimack 
*Milton 

*Neweastle (400%) 
*Newfields 
*Newington (800%) 
New Ipswich 
*Newmarket 
*Newport 

North Hampton 

* Northwood 
Ossipee, First 
*Ossipee, Second 
Pelham 


Pittsfield 
*Plaistow 
*Portsmouth 

Raymond 
*Rye 
*Seabrook, South 
*Somersworth 

South Barnstead 

South Merrimack 

Temple 
*Tilton 
*Troy, Finnish 

Union 
*W akefield 

Washington 
*W inchester 

Wolfeboro 


VERMONT 
Albany ; 


' * Alburg 


* Arlington 

* Ascutneyville 
*Barre, Hast 
Barton 

Bellows Falls 
*Bennington, Second 
*Bennington, North 
*Benson 
*Berkshire, Hast 
Berkshire, Second 
*Bradford 
*Brandon 
*Brattleboro, Center 
*Brattleboro, West 
Brattleboro, Swedish 
Bridgewater 
Bridport 

Bristol 

Brookfield 
*Brookleld, Hast 
*Brownington and Orleans 
Burke, Past 
*Burlington, First 
*Cabot 

Charleston, East 
*Charleston, West 
*Charlotte 

Chelsea 

Chester 
*Colchester 
Corinth, East 
Cornwall 
Craftsbury, North 
Danby 

*Danville 

Derby 

Dorset, West 
Enosburg 

*Wssex Junction 
*QWairfield, Hast 
Fair Haven 

Fair Haven (Welsh) 
Ferrisburg 
*HWlorence 

Franklin 
*Gaysville 

Glover, West 
Greensboro 
*Guilford 
*Hardwick 
*Hardwick, Hast 
Hartland 
Highgate 
Hinesburg 

*Hyde Park 

Hyde Park, North 
*Trasburg 

Island Pond 
*Jamaica 
Jeffersonville 


*Jericho, First 
*Jericho, Second 

* Johnson 

* Lowell 

Ludlow 

Lyndon 

* Lyndonville 
*McIndoe Falls 

* Middlebury 
Milton 

Morgan 

* Morrisville 
Newbury 
*Newfane 

New Haven 
*Newport 
*Peacham 
*Pittsford 
*Pownal, North 
Putney 

*Quechee 
*Randolph 
*Richmond | 

* Rochester 
*Rupert 

*Rutland 

Rutland, Center 
*St. Albans 

*St. Johnsbury, North 
St. Johnsbury, South 
*Salisbury 
*Saxton’s River 
*Shoreham 
*Simonsville 
*South Hero 
*Springfield 
*Sudbury 
*Swanton 
*Thetford 
Thetford, North 
*Troy 

*Tunbridge 
*Underhill 
Vergennes 
*W aitsfield 
*Wallingford 
*Wallingford, South 
Wardsboro, South 
*Waterbury 
*Weathersfield, First 
Weathersfield, Hast 
*Wells River 
Westfield 
Westford 
*Westminster 
Westminster, West 
Westmore 
*West Rutland 
*Weybridge 
*Wilder 
Williamstown 
Wilmington 
*Windsor 
*Woodbury, South 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Additional) 

*Andover, Ballardvale 
*Andover, Free 
Arlington Heights 
*Brookline, Leyden 
*Concord : 
*Danvers 
*Dover 
*FWall River, First 
* Norfolk 
Rockland, First 
South Natick 
*Swampscott 
*Templeton, Baldwinville 
*Wellfleet 
*Whitman 
*Worcester, Old South 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Issue 

HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP, who gives us an account of the 
opening of the Juternational Council in Boston, is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Manchester, N. H. Former 
pastorates of Mr. Jump’s have been in Redlands and Oakland, 
Cal., and in New Britain, Ct. 


Our LONDON CoRRESPONDENT is Mr. Arthur Porritt, editor 
of the London Christian World. He is now in this country. 
His characterizations of some of the British Delegates, which 
have recently appeared in our columns, have aroused much 
interest. 


FRANCIS WH, Crark is “Father Hndeavor” Clark of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and a well-known figure in religious 
circles. He sounds a ringing note for recruiting younger 
leaders for the ministry and other Christian work. 


’ Doremus Scupper is a Congregational clergyman, formerly 
a missionary in Japan, after that pastor of Central Union 
Church in Honolulu. In 1916 Dr. Scudder returned to Japan 
to become minister of the Tokyo Union Church. During the 
later years of the war he was’ in Red Cross work in Vladi- 


‘yostok, and has just accepted the call of the Boston Federation 


of Churches to become its secretary. 


The International Council 

The next week’s issue of The Congregationalist will be 
larger than usual and will cover in detail the great Inter- 
national Congregational Council at Boston. ‘The Opening 
Sessions only are reported this week. 


In the Circulation Department — 

There are various conceptions regarding the real character 
and functions of a Circulation Department; some folks think 
of it as handling entirely the business of a given publication ; 
others regard it as mechanical in character with its chief 
function that of increasing the circulation and getting money 
from subscribers. But we want our readers to think of The 
Congregationalist Circulation Department as a sympathetic and 
human part of our organization. It is truly said that the life 
of any business is found in its correspondence. And it is the 
happy privilege of our department to be the channel through 
which a large part of our correspondence is handled. Because 
of the nature of our publication we come into more intimate 
and friendly relationship with our readers. It is always a 
delight to receive your open frank criticisms and your hearten- 
ing words of appreciation of the paper which we are all en- 
deavyoring to make increasingly better. We want to know you 
and welcome always your letters of confidence and friendliness. 
May you feel that we are ready to serve you at all times. 


From Our Mail Bag 

“Wor years I have considered the paper one of the best of 
religious papers printed. I find it not pleasant to ask that it 
be stopped at least for the present.” 


“Allow me to express my appreciation of the high standard 
which you have set and which is being so constantly main- 
tained in the character of the paper.” 


“You are certainly right in assuming that I want your 
helpful and inspiring paper for another year. I find it alto- 
gether indispensable.” 


A PROGRAM OF EVANGELISM 
1920— 1921 


A Year-Around, Church-Wide Program of Evangelism for Every 
Congregational Church 


SEPTEMBER— DECEMBER 


1. A Meeting of the Church Evangelistic Committee: To face the whole year’s work of the Church 
and to map out a year’s program. 


2. Church Rallies: To bring the Church and its work to the attention of all the people. 


3. Parish Survey: To locate and enlist possible attendants and adherents of the aie and its . 
organizations. 


4. Fall Reception of members at the November Communion. 


JANUARY—EASTER 
1. The Preaching of the Gospel. 


2. An Invitation Committee: To study the best methods of winning decisions for Christ and to work 
continuously with the Pastor to secure new members. 


3. The Pastor’s Training Class: To instruct children twelve years of age and older in the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith and the meaning of Church membership. 


4. The Lenten Prayer Calendar: Extended use of ‘“The Fellowship of Prayer” in private devotions, 
at the family altar, in prayer circles and in the work of the Church. 


_ Holy Week Service: To be observed in all Congregational Churches. 


6. The Easter Ingathering: (Easter, March 27) The reception of new members at the Communion 
Service on or near Easter. 


AFTER EASTER CONSERVATION 


1. , Continuation Plans: To continue Evangelistic endeavors in special groups to Children’s Sunday, 
Mother’s Sunday or Pentecost Sunday, and to enlist new members in definite tasks of Christian service. 


2. Absentee Campaign: The locating and reclaiming of absentee members who are living in the 
community of the Church though holding membership in churches elsewhere. 


(Printed helps for Pastors and Church workers are furnished by the Commission. 
Copies may be had by addressing the Secretary.) 


Approximately one-half of all our churches fail to report in any given year any ad- 
ditions to their membership. Is your church growing? 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
287 4th Avenue, New York City 


REV. WILLIAM HORACE DAY, Chairman : 
REV. FREDERICK L.. FAGLEY, Executive Secretary 


REV. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN MR. H. W. DARLING PROF. EUGENE W. LYMAN 
DEAN EDWARD I. BOSWORTH PRES. OZORA S. DAVIS REV. GEORGE M. MILLER 
REV. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN REV. DWIGHT GODDARD REV. J. EDGAR PARK 
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Backward or Forward — Which? 


URIOUSLY interblended is the world of politics and the 


world of religion. What happens in one speedily finds 
its reflection in the other. If autocracy in the state puts 
iron fetters upon freedom of thought and expression, the 
chureh tends to develop on parallel lines. If in the state 
democracy is in the saddle, encouraging and sheltering vari- 
ations of opinion, the form of church life is correspondingly 
more fluid and diversified. 

Whatever the form of government, whenever a revolu- 
tion or reaction takes place, something similar is bound to 
happen in the church. Just now reactionary tendencies are 
at work both in the state and in the church. Three years 
ago the stage was set in the interests of internationalism. 
Great powers associated in military and naval undertakings 
were speaking frequently of ‘our gallant Allies.” Hope beat 


high in many hearts that one compensation for the offering © 


of blood and treasure would be such a drawing together of 
the nations as mankind had never known. But today a dis- 
credited nationalism is trying to re-establish itself in all 
lands. It meets, to be sure, with opposition more or less 
vigorous from liberally minded citizens. On the other hand, 
ambitious politicians and eager money-makers discern the 
personal advantages that may come from this recrudescence 
of nationalistic feeling. ‘‘America first!’’ shouts the hyper- 
patriot. “I love my country and I am too old to change,” 
Says the seasoned party campaigner. “If we do not take 
care of our own nation, who will?” 


ITHIN the church similar influences are at work to 
W produce suspicion of the soundness of certain reli- 
gious bodies, to divide brethren in the same family or to 
find all the flaws possible in every plan for co-operation and 
unity. . Denominational pride is aroused by appeals to 
“what our fathers stood for’ and by the recital of a long 
series of achievements in the past. Denominational ambi- 
tion is stimulated by the assertion that no community is 
properly churched unless ‘our kind of a church” is there. 
We hear no more stirring incidents about the way in which 
Protestant chaplains, Catholic padres and Hebrew rabbis 
fraternized in camp and on the battlefield, giving the cup of 
cold water to the wounded man without stopping to ascer- 
tain his denominational preferences and standing together 
in common grief at the edge of the grave when the bodies 
of brave men were being lowered to their last resting place. 


NTERNATIONALISM in jeopardy, interdenominational- 

ism in jeopardy—that is the situation today. The re- 
action is in full swing, both in state and church. We 
cannot look upon it, however, as anything but temporary. 
It is a part of the effects of the moral shell-shock from 
which President Lowell of Harvard says the world is suf- 
fering. We are victims of fear and cowardice. We are 
afraid that something untoward is going to happen to our 
nation and our denomination, and we foolishly think that 


by keeping free from all entangling alliances we can save 


- our own skins. 


But we are as shortsighted as we are cowardly. These 
two principles are in the world to stay. They may be for 
a time ignored, but they are so intricately bound up with 
the purposes of God in Jesus Christ for the human race that 
they are bound in time to emerge more clear and command- 
ing because of their temporary obscuration and rejection. 


HE nations cannot go on much longer each scheming for 
T its own advantage, each making its own defenses as 
strong as possible, each breathlessly striving to be first in 
the markets of the world. Some form of association which 
means fair and genuine and thorough-going co-operation 
must come to pass. Indeed, thirty-five nations are already 
working together. The United States lines up with Hondu- 
ras, Haiti and one or two little states in staying out of the 
League. But this anomalous state of things cannot last 
forever. Such isolation is as much out of place as is the 
old buncombe Fourth of July oratory of a generation ago. 
America has a serious and responsible part to take in world 
affairs and it will take it in time. 

It will not be otherwise with interdenominationalism. 
The Interchurch World Movement may be reconstructed or 
even set one side. Dr. Newman Smyth’s vision’of an Episco- 
pal-Congregational concordat may not be realized. The 
World Conference of Faith and Order, if it ever comes, may 
prove to be only a talk-feast. The plan for organic union 
started by the Presbyterians and semi-officially indorsed by 
other strong bodies, may not prove the exact path to unity. 
But something is going to happen in the course of the next 
twenty-five years that will bring relief to over-churched 
communities, that will better deploy Christian forces, that 
will bring more young. men into the ministry, that will pro- 
vide more adequate religious education for Protestant boys 
and girls, that will raise up sufficient sinews of war for the 
missionary adventurers at home and abroad. True churches 
of Christ are not going to remain forever apart, eying one 
another suspiciously, competing for the same outsider, with 
no common program, no proper understanding of each 
other’s aims and methods. 


EANWHIUILE those of us who believe that God has 
M something better for our world than a stiff nationalism 
and a stiff denominationalism must not lose heart. We 
must educate or re-educate our patriots to see that love of 
country can exist with love of party. We must educate or 
re-educate our fellow Christians to see that all that is best 
in the history and present usefulness of any denomination 
can be helpfully related to the common witness bearing and 
service of all Christian churches. It may be a laborious 
task, but no harder than it was to persuade the states of 
the Union to federate or to persuade the Church to make 
a venture with foreign missions. At any rate, this is the 


task of the moment from which not even the heats of sum- 
mer or the heats of politics ought to divert earnest men 
and women. 
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International Congregationalism on Parade 


Nearly three hundred years span the interval between the visit 
of Dr. Samuel Fuller of the Plymouth Colony to the Puritan settle- 
ment at Salem and the fourth International Congregational Council 
which is in the midst of its sessions as we go to press. But in that 
friendly visit of the physician of the Mayflower which strengthened 
the ties between the infant colonies were the germs of the splendid 
fellowship which has been finding expression these last eight days 
in speech and song and prayer. The noble countenances of Andrew 
Fairbairn, R. W. Dale, Silvester Horne and of Henry M. Dexter, 
Leonard Bacon and Samuel B. Capen which looked down from the 
front of the galleries upon the two thousand delegates assembled 
in Mechanics Hall from all over the world were reminders that 
we, too, are in a truly apostolic succession and that what these 
great English and American leaders of the last generation did to 
illuminate the Congregational faith and to solidify the Congrega- 
~ tional units must be conserved and amplified by the generation 
now on the stage. 


Congregationalists are built for fellowship. It has taken them 
nearly three hundred years to achieve it on a large scale and it is 
by no means yet made perfect, but the slow growth conduces all 
the more to stability and power. Congregationalists need one 
another and want one another, and when they are bound together 
in the local, national or international group, the sense of brother: 
hood and interdependence is the stronger because it is a voluntary 
union, conserving all that the free spirit of Congregationalism de- 
mands as the right of every individual congregation under the 
leadership of Christ. 


Thus brought together through the working of common impulses 
and of the desire to know and love and serve each other better, 
international Congregationalism has a healthy-look to the eyes of 
every beholder. , 


It does not become us to boast of superior brains, culture or 
piety. But any one who took the measure of the Council and who 
thought of the work these earnest men and women are doing in 
the church and the school, in the home and the state, found himself 
saying over and over again, “Yes, it is a goodly fellowship.” Within 
the fellowship are men of distinction, whose books and platform 
utterances have a wide influence, as well as less famous, but no less 
devoted delegates who have carried the torch of learning and re- 
ligion into the dark places of the earth, who in obscure and ill 
rewarded fields have given their best to the betterment of their 
communities. A hint of the wonderful results was given in the 
Congregational World Pxhibit. 

With little ecclesiastical machinery, with no sectarian pride, 
with no unseemly squabbles for the ecclesiastical loaves and fishes, 
Congregationalism has and is pursuing its way, contented and glad 
to make its own contribution to the uplifting of the world and to 
make that contribution every decade more distinctive and more 
weighty. 

The Boston Council has been showing us how close we are to 
one another. Thought in the field of theology and sociology ranges 
from ultra-conservatism to advanced liberalism, but we have no 
feuds. Full of reverence this Tercentenary year for our historic 
past we are not so rooted in it that we cannot, as Moderator 
Barton said in his response to the delegates, “Move forward and 
step lively.” Indeed the genius of Congregationalism is its for- 
ward-looking spirit. We are not only ready for the larger truth, 
which John Robinson bade us ever to expect and for the wider 
ecclesiastical unity and for the more Christian, social and inter- 
national order, but we would have the present generation of 
Congregationalists in the United States and in Canada, in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and other lands, help to usher in 
the better day. The Council just closing will send its attendants 
back over land and sea to bear their witness and to do their work 
more effectively while the day lasts. 
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Is Home Life Christian ? 


How far is it still true in America that the influence of the 


home is Christian? It used to be so. Not always wisely, but with 
full intention, the home teaching was directed toward making 
Christians of the children and the conduct of the older members 
of the family more or less was controlled by the thought of setting 
an example of proper Christian living. Is it so today in as large a 
proportion of American homes as it was half a century ago? 

At least it must in all honesty be said that some of the outward 
observances of Christian belief have been crowded out of busy 
days in that general sacrifice of leisure which we call life. Goy- 
ernor Bradford relates how the exploring party of the Pilgrims, in 
that cold December when they were not even as yet assured of a 
place to settle, were alarmed in their camp at midnight by savage 
yells which seemed to threaten an attack. Next morning the 
threats were renewed and they woke before dawn to meet the peril. 
First came prayer, then breakfast, then arrangements to meet the 
attack. How many of their descendants nowadays would think 
prayer had the right of way in such a program of the morning? 
How many have kept up the practice of family prayer eyen in the 
unthreatened days of our settled life? At how many tables is 
united acknowledgement of God’ s merciful kindness voiced by the 
head of the house? 

Of course it may be said that these outward observances are 
not of the substance of the religious life. And that is true enough. 
But by what are they replaced as an element in the thought of the 
family and especially of the children? Does anything take the 
place of that catechizing which was a direct attempt to fulfill 
the duty of a parent to his child in the matter of religious teaching? 
Do our Christian parents in any way give their children to under- 
stand that they are directly interested in their growth into the 
Christian life? How are we fulfilling in our homes that idea of 
Christian nurture which Dr. Bushnell made so effective a challenge 
to New England Christians? We should like more light on these 
questions from the Christian parents and observers who follow 
the Congregational way. 

In an interesting article on another page Clara D. Pierson tells — 
about a home which was so steeped in the Christian atmosphere — 
that those who knew it loved to return because they felt the 
presence and the power of Christ. That is the substance of the 
whole matter. If Christian parents are so entirely Christian that 
they live continually in fellowship with Christ, the manner of 
formal witness does not so much matter. But will there not be, 
naturally and almost inevitably, some form of habitual outward 
expression for that inward spirit? And what, under the condi- 
tions of our life of today, is Eun best and most effective form for 
that expression? 


Greece in America’s Place 

What America has refused in the way of duty and opportunity 
in Asia Minor is now offered to and accepted by Greece. Premier 
Venezelos insisted not only that Smyrna should not be given back 
to Turkey as the price of peace with the Turkish Nationalists, but 
also that the Greek troops should be given, if not a mandate, at 
least an unhampered opportunity of dealing with the Nationalist 
armies. Greece has begun a campaign which will test both the 
warlike quality of her soldiers and the qualities of their leadership. 
The British government has denied that the Greeks have British 
backing; but it is true that British troops are in Constantinople 
and British warships are in conflict with the Turks on the shores 
of the Sea of Marmora and are on guard all through the straits 
and at points in the Black Sea. 

This is war, of course; war which might have been avoided if 
the Allies had agreed upon a firm and consistent course with the 
Turks when they were conquered as a result of General Allenby’s 
victory at Samaria, or if America had at once embraced its oppor- 
tunity in Armenia. But the Allies have not been agreed—they are 
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not agreed today. France has apparently reached the conclusion 
that Cilicia is not worth the cost of a campaign. Italy is alto- 
gether against coercing the Turk. America has refused responsi- 
bility. The British mean to keep the straits clear, but nothing 
more. The Greek army, in the field and ready, was the one 
instrument prepared for the hand of the Allies, and they have 
simply removed the former veto on its advance without taking 
open responsibility for the results. 

Two questions must be settled by the course of events in the 
future, the answer to either of which might have a decisive effect 
on the fate of Anatolia and Armenia. One concerns the fighting 
spirit and the military resources of Turkish nationalism. The 
Turk is a brave fighter and he undoubtedly hates the Greek. But 
we do not know how far his weariness of war can be overcome or 
with what resources he is able to meet a: modern and well-equipped 
army such as that of Greece claims to be. Will his fatalism work 
for a last attempt to stand at bay, in his own mountains? Does 
the Turkish peasant really care enough for Smyrna and Thrace to 
endure the hardships of a campaign? 

The other question concerns Russia, which must sooner or later 
be dealt with both in regard to the control of Constantinople and 
the Straits, which for centuries her leaders have regarded as a 
chief Russian aim; and as to the lordship, political or moral, over 
Armenian territory much of which was hers before the outbreak 
of the war. Russian forces are already on the borders of Armenia 
on their way to make trouble for Great Britain in India and 
Persia. The results of that advance are as yet incalculable. 

Some of the Armenian leaders have expressed the opinion that, 
America being unattainable, Greece is the next best helper of their 
people. But with the return of active war we must look for 
further drivings-out and massacres even if, as the Greek cam- 
manders hope, the campaign for the coercion of the Turks into 
acceptance of the treaty terms-which are offered them proves to 
be a matter of only a few weeks. But even a few weeks of modern 
war may be charged with unimaginable miseries for the people 
and unsuspected dangers for the nations. We are a long way yet, 
we fear, from a real settlement of the question either of the Near 
East or of Armenia. In the meantime we must hold up the hands 
of our representatives the missionaries and missionary teachers 
and work as we can for light in this darkness. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Late Arrival 


There liveth in a certain city a man whose name is John Smith, 
and he hath been for many years an Honest and Inconspicuous 
Citizen. And it came to pass after many years that his name be- 
gan to appear Among Those Present; and it seemed unto him 
Mighty Good to get into the outer edges of the Limelight, and he 
began to yearn for a place a little nearer unto the Center of the 
Stage. 

Now there was a great Public Banquet at the leading Hotel, 
and all the Prominent Citizens shook their Dress Suits out from 
the Moth Balls and were present. And John Smith had a nas 
at the Further Hnd of the Speakers’ Table. 

And after the Hoi Polloi were seated, then did the pceuanis 
of the Speakers’ Table file in and take their seats, while the Band 
played, It Looketh unto me like a Big Night Tonight. And John 
Smith felt good clean down into his Boots to think that a Part of 
that Chautauqua Salute was for him. 

Now there was one Vacant Seat at the Speakers’ Table, and 
they all knew whose it was. For G. Fred Jones did habitually 
arrive late. And when he came in about twelve minutes after all 
the others were seated, then did the Band play, Hail to the Chief. 
And the Presiding Officer walked over and said, So good of thee 
to come; we feared that thou hadst been detained. 

Now John Smith believed all this, and he said: “I am wise to 
this little Game. It is he who cometh late that getteth the Glad 
Hand, whereas he who cometh in with the Bunch is unnoticed.” 

Now there came another Banquet and John Smith had a seat a 
little further from the end and a little nearer to the center of the 
Speakers: “tha oa auc he arrived fifteen minutes late. And he said: 
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the Band was playing, Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here, and he 
slipped in wholly unobserved. 

When he sought for his seat, behold it had been given unto 
another, for the Presiding Officer said: We thought thou wert out 
of Town. Now behold, there are some good seats yonder by the 
Door. Go thou away back and be thou seated. 

And he went away back and sat down. And he did not enjoy 
the Banquet a little bit, neither did his food that he ate that night 
agree with him and his applause of the Speeches lacked something 
of Heartiness. 

And he said within himself: Behold, I have several times made 
of myself a Fool, but this is the worst in all my sweet young life. 
For I perceive that he who setteth his foot upon the First Round 
of the Ladder of Publick Recognition, is a Fool if he thinketh that 
he hath already attained. For he who hath arrived can work those 
little stunts that increase his Popularity, whereas if a man more 
cbscure doth attempt one of them, he only increaseth his obscurity. 

And I considered this Truthful Tale, and I said: Little Fishes 
Should Keep nigh unto the Shore. Nevertheless there is yet hope 
for John Smith, for he is capable of learning Wisdom from his own 
Yolly, and that is the only real way in Which Wise Men such as I 
have attained Wisdom. For we all started with a Large Endow- 
ment of oss and it departeth very slowly from even the Wisest 
of Men. 


In Brief 


Those college students and teachers.who are planning to spend 
their vacation in helping the farmers are in for an instructive ex- 
perience and can feel that they are doing a public service. 

% ¥ 
‘The man who says that it will take a whole generation to get 


. rid of the prohibition laws thinks too meanly of the coming Amer- 


icans. In a case of this kind the next generation means nothing 
less than never. 
% ¥ 

It has been good to have the delegates to the International 
Council with us and we hope that individuaHy if not as members 
of a Council many of them may come again. And we wish them 
Godspeed as they go to their places in the work of Christ’s kingdom. 

% & 

Was it a sudden access of local pride at outstripping the new 
census reports of San Francisco in population which brought on 
the earthquake in Los Angeles? Or did the Los Angeles people feel 
too much the lime light turned just now on its northern rival 
and shiver at being thrown for a moment in the shade? We are all 
sorry for the people who suffered in person or in property. 

¥ ¥ 

Among many well-deserved honorary degrees bestowed this year 
by the colleges we note with special approval the conferring of a 
mastership of arts by Williams College upon Herbert H. Fletcher 
of the Boston Transcript. Too often a daily newspaper man is so 
submerged in his routine work that his fidelity and ability are 
totally unrecognized by the outside world. Mr. Fletcher is a most 
conscientious and high minded journalist. He has contributed much 
to the forces that have given the Transcript such a distinctive 
place in American journalism and he is especially responsible. for 
the admirably conducted department in the Saturday night Trans- 
cript known as “The Churchman Afield.” 

¥% ¥ 

Here are two of numerous gems from addresses to graduating 
classes which we are more than glad to pass on to our readers. 
One is a paragraph from the counsel which Dr. A. Z. Conrad of 
Boston gave to the students at the American International College 
in Springfield. We have seen this year nothing more pungent and 
practical than these ten rules which he urees the young men to 
observe: 


Do your own thinking; fight your own battles; pay your own 
debts; correct your own mistakes; keep your own secrets; follow 
your own ideals; be your own self; answer your own prayer, and 
mind your own business. 

The other is from the address of Prof. F. J. Woodbridge to the 
graduating class at Smith College: 

As a working maxim, philosophy as a habit of mind may be 


expressed by saying, start with what you've got, work with what 
you have, and go on from where you are in the direction of the 


best which beckons you on. 


. 
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The Republican Convention Two 
Weeks After 


The tumult and the shouting have died away ; 
the captains and the kings of politics have de- 
parted, and the dust has once more settled 
down over the Windy City and the excessive 
heat of convention week has been followed by 
overcoat weather. It is a little difficult to keep 
one’s poise when one is in the convention city 
when the convention is in session. The pulling 
of wires is so much in evidence, the grossness 
and crassness of politics at its worst is so easily 
seen, that one is inclined to become disgusted 
with it. Probably the Republican convention 
just held was as good and as high grade as any 
the party has ever held. A great advance over 
any of the others was found in the fact that 
there was very little ‘booze’ used in the con- 
vention. To those of us who have known Chi- 
cago for the last twenty-five years it is difficult 
for us to think of the city entertaining a na- 
tional political convention without having at 
hand 8,000 saloons with which to make it more 
possible for the delegates to endure the strain 
and stress of things. 

Two weeks ago a number of our leaders pre- 
sented their views of the convention and they 
wrote these articles while we were still in the 
heat of the situation. I have been interested 
in the aftermath and have talked to people all 
the way from Chicago to Wichita, Kan., and 
from there to Boston, to find out how they view 
the work of the convention after two weeks. 
The discussion that I have had with various 
men always centers first of all around the per- 
sonalities who were in the limelight in the con- 


vention and perhaps we may best begin with a 
word about them. 
* * 

General Wood was first and foremost in the 
early days of the convention. His friends spent 
a lot of money to make him the choice of the 
presidential primary. -So far as I am able to 
discover, no one except a few editorial writers 
of the yellow press believes that any of this 
money was used for graft. It is now clearly 
seen that a presidential primary cannot be con- 
ducted without the use of a great deal of money. 
If the candidate did nothing but to’ thoroughly 
circularize a constituency, he would spend about 
as much money as General Wood's friends spent 
for him. I think it is safe to say that the 
General has come out of the conflict with the 
respect of thinking people and it is pretty well 
understood that Senator Johnson sprung the 
investigation of campaign expenses at just the 
strategic moment when it would do the most 
harm: to General Wood and to Governor Lowden. 

* co 

The little stir about the improper use of 
money in Missouri hurt Governor Lowden a 
great deal at the time, but in the judgment of 
leading business and professional men of the 
State of Illinois the Governor is not a boodler 
and he did not intend that one cent of money 
should be spent improperly in the primary elec- 
tion. There are two things to be said for Gov- 
ernor Lowden at the present time. He has given 
Illinois a good, clean, economical business ad- 
ministration; he voted for a dry enforcement 
law that had teeth in it and he vetoed a boxing 
bill that was very pernicious. It is well within 
the bounds of the truth to say that his admin- 
istration of the State of Illinois has not only 
been high grade in every particular but that he 
has .been a real representative of all of the 
people. 

It ought also to be said that if Governor 
Lowden had never done anything more than 
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to take a fall out of “Big Bill Thompson,” as 
he did when the patriotism of Chicago was in 
question when we were at war and as he has 
just done in regard to state control of the 
Republican party, he is worth all that he has 
cost the United States of America and a thou- 
sand times more. Some of us admire the Goy- 
ernor for the enemies that he has made; we 
haven’t forgotten, nor are we going to forget, 
that he was a patriot when some other leaders 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Is not this truth almost self-evident, that 


men can hardly meet at stated intervals to 
think together on holy things and squarely 
to face God, without effect on their char- 
acters? 


were traitors to their country. It looks at this 
writing as if he might still be the strategie 
man to redeem the State of Illinois from 
Thompsonism. 
* Pa 

Hiram Johnson was in evidence at the con- 
vention. He stood for the selfish policy of 
keeping America from taking any hand in 
world affairs and he became the supreme rep- 
resentative for the time being of the enmity 
that is so freely expressed these days for Great 
Britain. He was the récipient of the friendship 
and the aid of William Randolph Hearst, who 
was on the ground trying to control the conyen- 
tion. All of Senator Johnson’s greatness in 
fighting the Southern Pacific Railway and the 
battles of Labor was completely overshadowed 
at the Chicago convention, by his attitude con- 
cerning the League of Nations; his was a piti- 
ful figure. 3 

Yes, William Randolph Hearst was also at 
the convention and his papers earried great 
headlines implying that leading candidates be- 
fore the convention had been guilty of boodle 
and graft. One could not help but remember 
Mr. Hearst’s attitude toward our entrance into 
the World War, when one read his heated 
claims to be the acme of patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. There are not a few people these days 
who say ‘‘Let us forget all about the attitude 
that people took during the World War.” To 
my notion it is a good deal better to say that 
we will never forget what Mr. Hearst and his 
ilk did until they change their ways. Any man 


that accepts the friendship of William Randolph | 


Hearst and his papers ought never to be con- 
sidered for the Presidency of the United States 
of America. . 

* * 

“Big Bill’ was there sweating with Hearst, 
trying to make Johnson the nominee. Not only 
did Lowden defeat Thompson at that time in 
the attempts of the latter to seize the leadership 
of the Republican party of Illinois, but the 
Mayor has had two or three other severe set- 
backs in the last two weeks. The Supreme 
Court the other day decided that the Primary 
Law, under which Thompson had grabbed his 
political honors, is unconstitutional, and soon 
after. that Judge Scanlan held the Mayor’s 
School Board in-contempt of Court, and sen- 
tenced six of the men on the Board to pay fines 
and serve a jail sentence and several of the 
women to pay heavy fines. This is the outcome 
of the action that the Board took last year, 
ousting Superintendent Chadsey. Judge Scan- 
jan in rendering his decision, took occasion to 
say that Superintendent Mortenson, who prof- 
ited by the ousting of Mr. Chadsey, was the 
meanest one of the lot. The fact is that the 
city under Thompson's administration is appar- 
ently going to the dogs. It is bankrupt and is 
having great difficulty in borrowing money from 
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the banks and at the same time it is throwing 
away hundreds of thousands of dollars on ex- 
perts and hopeless law cases without rendering 
the city much service. Crime is rampant; 
rival labor agitators no longer seek the darkness 
for an opportunity to shoot up their rivals— 
ten o’clock in the forenoon is the zero hour for 
that crowd and they keep it with impunity. 
Yet this sort of a mayor came near dominating 
the Republican party in the State of Llinois. 
x % 

As one of the correspondents reported last 
week, Hoover didn’t have a look-in at the Con- 
vention, although it was quite plain that a mul- 
titude of thoughtful people the country over 
wanted him to be nominated. What about 
Harding? The folks to whom I have talked 
have suggested some things against him. The 
almost universal opinion is that he is too re- 
actionary—that he is too prone to believe in 
safety and regularity always: Nobody wanted 
a “Red” or a Radical nominated, but most 
people did want a forward-looking man, and to 


their notion Harding scarcely qualifies—they _ 


would have been better satisfied if Coolidge had 
been given first place on the ticket. 
x * 
Tt is only fair to say: that while many people 
have the objection noted above to Mr. Hard- 
ing, most of them believe that, if elected, he 


will give us a good, straight-forward business 


administration. A level-headed, progressive 
business man to whom I talked expressed him- 
self about as follows: 

I will vote for Harding beeause he isn’t a 
superman—we have been too long governed by 
supermen, Roosevelt and Wilson. Then to my 
mind it is anything to be relieved of Wilsonian- 
ism.. I have no use for an administration that 
plays fast and loose with George Creel and 
George D. Herron on the one hand, and deports 
innocent aliens on the other, nor do I eare for 
a man that will hold Debs in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary for saying practically the same things 
that he himself said when he was running for 
the presidency the second time. I am tired of 
the wobbling and the lack of policy of the Wil- 
son administration and I despise the President 
on account of his egotism. The fact is the. 
President is more to blame for the present stale- 
mate in the League of Nations and the Peace 
Treaty than is the Senate, and that is saying 
a good deal. é 

I judge that there are a great many people 
in the country who hold the same attitude as 
the business man just quoted. R. W. G. 

Boston, June 29. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of July 12-18 
Monday. Amos at Bethel. Amos 7: 7-17. 
Tuesday. The Judgment of Greed.- Amos 8: 
1-14. : 
Wednesday. Destruction and Return. Amos 
9: 1-15. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 
1-11. : 
Sunday. The Maniac of Gadara. Mark 5: 
1-20. 


Israel’s Sin. Hosea 4: 1-10. 
A Call to Return. Hosea 6: 1-11. 
God’s Love for Israel. Hosea 11: 


Object for Intercession 

‘For the Presidential Nominees, that They 
May be Guided with Wisdom from Above: 

O Lord, who hast led our nation in the past, 
choose now for us a leader who shall help in 
showing us the ways of justice, righteousness 
and peace. Give wisdom and the desire of wis- 
dom to these men who have been chosen for the 
choosing of our people and to all candidates for 
office in our land. Overrule and guide the hearts 
of the electors that thy will may be done and 
thy kingdom come in the growth and changes 
of our history. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
—R. : 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


JOAN OF ARC WELCOMED INTO PARADISE 


Scene from the celebration of the canonization of Joan of Are at Fordham University. Miss ; 2 ; 
Shannon Dale took the part of Joan. This was one of the most claborate of many such cele- Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
brations which took place all over the United States. 


SENATOR AND MRS WARREN G. HARD- 
ING AT THEIR WASHINGTON HOME 
This photograph was taken just after the 
Senator from Ohio became the presidential 
nominee of the Republican Party at the Chi- 
cago Convention. Senator Harding was born 
on a farm at Blooming Grove, O., the eldest 
of eight children.. He has been farmer, 
teacher, and for most of his life, the proprie- 
tor of a newspaper in Marion, O. His wife, 
who was Miss Florence Kling of Marion, 


h N has always beeh of the greatest assistance 
t (4 EWS to her husband in his political career. Their 


delightful comradeship and the loyal and 


gracious personality of Mrs. Harding bring 
of the W orld an element of pleasing hwman interest into 


Pictures from 


the campaign. Happily the vice-presidential 
nominee, Governor Coolidge, and Mrs. Cool- 
idge are a similar couple. It is good to 
know that the home life of both of the 
candidates is worthy of the best traditions 
of America. 


ATTENDING THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
: GREGATIONAL COUNCIL 


Rev. BH. A. Bridger came from Auckland, New Zea- 
land, to attend the great meetings in Boston. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. and Mrs. Bridger, who accompanied 
her husband, are. the delegates who traveled the 
longest distance to be present. 


Photo by Paul Thompson 


Y. W. C. A. WAR WORKERS’ REUNION AT NEW YORK HHADQUARTERS 


THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE AND QUEEN Front Row, Lurr To RicHT: Mrs. Blin Phinney (Swedish), Miss Violet Grovognoni (Italian), 
OF SPAIN : Miss Lillian Krall (Spanish), Mrs. Daraka Pavitch (Servian), STANDING, Lrrr TO RIGHT: Mrs. 
Empress Bugenie of France, now over ninety Beatrice Stanoyevich (Roumanian), Miss Sophie Bosselt (Polish), Miss Lillian Dahlen (Swedish), 


Fo pate oy the Dunas Miss Helen Ross (Syrian), Mrs. Marie Hankevetich (Polish) Miss Selma Leman (Finnish), Miss 


at Seville. Myra Yonovano (Serbian). 
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Great Convention Opens in Boston 
International Council in Notable Sessions 


HprrorkiaAL Nore.—The Council will be re- 
ported at length in the next issue of THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. We go to press with this 
issue during the early sessions, and only at- 
tempt, through Mg. Jump’s article, to indicate 


now the spirit of the Council and the most sig- . 


nificant events of the first day. 


With three gavels to arm .and equip the 
moderator, with a bona fide baronet and a 
knight besides to confer aristocratic dignity 
upon its membership, with a battery of two 
grand pianos and a duet of trumpeters to 
steer the abounding melody of its song, with 
special greetings both from Lloyd George 
and the Lord Mayor of London, and with 
ebony-hued delegates from British Guiana as 
well as divers representatives from a half- 
dozen more familiar lands, the Fourth Inter- 
national Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the world began last week 
Tuesday its sessions in the capacious Boston 
barn known as Mechanics Hall. It furnishes 
the ecclesiastical celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. The official recognition of the 
eyent by city and commonwealth will come 
next December and next summer. 

The day before I had strolled up to view 
the site of the significant gathering and 
learn my way through the acre or two of 
space that was to house the audiences, the 
exhibits, the committee rooms, the reception 
halls, the cafeteria and all the enginery of 
a proposition for which already 3,500 dele- 
gates had been accredited. Of a workman 
in overalls I asked, “How many people will 
your main hall seat?’ “I dunno,” he an- 
swered, “but itll hold a confounded sight of 
folks.” It needed to be big, for two thousand 
souls were on hand, a memorable and recep- 
tive audience, when Rey. Charles F. Carter 
of Hartford, representing the Committee of 
Arrangements in the absence of its chairman, 
Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, who was detained 
by illness, called the body to order and con- 
ducted the election of a moderator. 


SECRETARY BARTON PRESIDES 

The statistics of the meeting were not as 
stupendous as those of another great con- 
vention that was gathering simultaneously 
three thousand miles away in San Francisco 
to choose the Democratic nominee for the 
White House. But. perhaps the brain power 
per person and the moral earnestness in the 
mass were quite as notable. At any rate, 
Dr. James L. Barton of the American Board, 
after he had been elected president—for that 
is the official title of the International 
Council moderator—declared in a graceful 
speech of acceptance that he had attained 
“the greatest honor in the world that any 
Congregationalist might hope to achieve.” 
Before him sat delegates from Canada, a 
dozen from Australia and New Zealand, more 
than a hundred from the British Isles, and 
a seattering but important representation 
from Japan, China, South Africa, India and 
British Guiana, besides more than a thou- 
sand from all parts of our own land. All 
had most intelligent faces and singing voices 
or at least singing hearts, and soon under 
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the graceful precentorship of Prof. H. Aug- 
ustine Smith of Boston University, the high 
mood of the hour was sounded in the hymn 
by Isaac Watts: . 

KXternal are thy mercies, Lord, 

Hternal truth attends thy word. 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore 

Till suns shall rise and set no more. 

There is always an interesting psychology 
about an international meeting. At such 
times we are all more or less racially self- 
conscious. A harmless and legitimate curi- 
osity moves us to notice ceaselessly “how the 
other fellow does it.” Members of the re- 
ception committee in the Congregational 
House and Mechanics Hall had already 
heard about “grousing” and other terms used 
by the English brethren that are not com- 
monly included in the Yankee brand of the 


Raymond Robin-isms 

Force against ideas has always been pow- 
erless. 

The only thing that ever overcame a false 
idea is a true idea. 

Henry Ford in his workshop is one of the 
great producing economic forces of the world. 

Whenever the rights of men come into 
irreconcilable conflict with the rights of cap- 
ital, capital must give way. That is the 
answer, and it doesn’t mean revolution. 

We are not going into the new slavery of 
Socialism or Bolshevism. We are going for- 


ward in freedom under the Constitution, and 
we shall stand and bid distant generations 
hail in the freedom of the human spirit in 
all relations of life. 


Queen’s—or is it.the King’s English? But 
as the first session progressed we were 
treated to other Anglicisms, as doubtless we 
entertained them greatly with our not at all 
hidden Americanisms. We heard the prompt 
and staccato “hear, hears” of these brethren 
when they liked what was said. We listened 
to the equally prompt and unafraid under- 
tone of protest or objurgation that rumbled 
its accompaniment to the speaker when they 
didn’t like what was said. Also we noticed 
that Dr. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, the 
Council preacher, was the only member of 
the yast throng who sought his knees during 
Dr. A. Z. Conrad’s opening prayer. 

It rapidly transpired, however, that the 


little differences noticed by both the English 


and American delegates were like Burns’ 
rank that is but the guinea’s stamp; the real 
“oowd’ was a deep, almost sacred sense of 
brotherly unity that swept like an ocean tide 
through all hearts as we thought of the Pil- 
grims whose memory fused us for these 
seven privileged days into a magnificent fel- 
lowship of hope and service. 


Hatt Nor Buitr For ORATORS 


Before the program had progressed very 
far, we were all reminded of the answer of 
the sexton who had been showing a visitor 
about a new church. He had been asked, 
“And are you troubled at all with the 


acoustics?’ “Not at all, sir, not now,’ he 
answered. “We had difficulty at first, but 
we used a lot of insect powder, and now you 
can’t find an acoustic about the whole place.” 
This was tragically true of the auditorium 
where we are doomed to hear a few but 
merely to see a great many more speeches 
during the next week. As its name implies, 
the hall was built for mechanics, not for 
orators. Five reverend gentlemen, for ex- 
ample, with English accents, were asked to 
conduct a devotional service. It proved to 
be for all save a few favored persons on the 
front seats a series of anonymous and inau- 
dible orisons, reported by the representatives 
of the press to have been most beautifully 
and chastely devout utterances. But inas- 
much as the Almighty is known to be a 
prayer-hearing God this was not so serious. 
When we came to the addresses, however, 
the situation was more ominous. Only oc- 
casionally could a speaker be heard with any 
distinctness though he lavishly added per- 
spiration to his inspiration. 

Nevertheless three gavels were presented 
to Dr. Barton, the president of the Council. 
One came from Plymouth, with a chip of the 
tock and several slivers of wood from his- 
toric Plymouth houses as its constituents ; 
one came from Leyden, Holland, and was 
made of a stone from John Robinson’s. 
church; and the third had been sent on from 
the Pacific Coast, made of twenty-two pieces 
of wood connected with the history of the 
Hudson Bay Company and the pioneer set- 
tlements of the Northwest. 


WELCOMES AND RESPONSES 


Pres. Henry Churchill King, moderator of 
the National Council, voiced a welcome that 
was twice interrupted by applause. First, 
when he referred to the “four thousand miles 
of undefended frontier that separates us 
from a great British dominion’; and sec- 
ondly, when he assured the English delegates 
with solemn emphasis that “the attitude of 
the United States Senate on the League of 
Nations is no fair index of the attitude 
of the American people.” Arthur H. Wellman 
of Boston, chairman of the local committee, 
said that he was the Indian chosen to say 
“welcome” to the modern Mayflower-ites. 
Mayor Peters, whose city government had 
been fervently prayed for by one of the 
British delegates, did not deign to appear at 
all with his announced greetings. 

Responses were delightfully made by Sir 
Arthur Haworth of Manchester, England,. a 
baronet and former chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union, whose ruddy countenance 
and stocky build marked him as the unmis- 
takable Briton that he is; and by Principal 
A. B. Garvie of New College, London, a genial 
civilized Viking in appearance, whose mother 
was a Pole and whose father was a Scot, and 
who himself therefore very appropriately 
stands as a Christian internationalist. Sir 
Arthur captured his audience instantly by 
his humorous story of the judges who met 
to draw up an address to the Queen. The 
document began, “Conscious of our many 
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imperfections, etc.’ “You mean,’ suggested 
one of the conferees, “conscious of each 
other’s many imperfections.” But despite 
imperfections on both sides, the Baronet con- 
tinued, the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race must stand and labor 
and aspire together. 

Principal Garvie is the present chairman 
of the Congregational Union of Wngland and 
Wales. He alluded approvingly to the fact 
that had already been noticed, viz., that the 
British delegation contained so large a num- 
ber of young men. In summoning the sons 
of the Pilgrims to bear stoutly their witness 
for God he parodied a familiar proverb: 
“Though the politician proposes, it is the 
Christian conscience of the world that dis- 
poses,” and finally serves as the mouthpiece 
of the Eternal. 


SocraAL GosPEL Kry-NorTre 


Preliminaries over the formal program 
began. Significantly the key-note speech was 
not historical nor theological; it was a stir- 
ring utterance of the Christian social gospel 
needed for these times. The speaker was 
Owen Lovejoy of Child Labor fame, himself 
a heroic prophet as was one of his surname 
in Civil War days. In a gray summer suit, 
with a face brown as a berry as though he 
had just returned from a canoe trip, a clean- 
cut athletic young business man, he stood 
behind a pulpit that was carved with the 
motto, “Be just and fear not,” and in his 
address he obeyed the command of the pul- 
pit. He gave us a beautiful welding of 
technical sociological thought with the spirit- 
ual insight of a loyal Christian disciple. He 
claimed our allegiance for three principles in 
the social message of Jesus, simplicity of 
life, the subordination of the institution to 
the spirit, and the law of sacrifice, not as a 
substitutionary device of turtle doves or 
lambs or scapegoats, but as a devotement 
of- service. 

I held my breath as he boldly and yet 
winsomely eliminated completely one of the 
cherished assumptions of traditional theol- 
ogy; “Jesus never taught any substitution- 
ary idea of sacrifice; he always talked about 
self-sacrifice.’ Surely this will stir up a 
sensation, I said to myself. I must hunt 
round and get the reaction from some of the 
conservative delegates. Chancing upon one 
of the swarthy Congregationalists from Brit- 
ish Guiana I said to myself, Here is my 
man. “How did you like the address?” I 
innocently inquired. Of course there would 
be qualifications or antagonism in his an- 
swer. But no, his eye gleamed with pleasure 
and his face opened into a reassuring smile 
as he ejaculated, “It was splendid. It is 
just the gospel we need down in South 
America. He hit the nail on the head.” I 
laughingly confessed the nature of the reply 
I had expected, whereupon he nonchalantly 
remarked, “Oh, there isn’t anybody left now 
who still believes in that old theology, is 
there?” As I walked out into the afternoon 
sunshine, I said to myself, “Good for British 
Guiana. Verily the world moves.” And I 
recollected some pregnant and _ precious 
words by pastor John Robinson about light. 


_ The eyening’s program introduced a fine“ 
~ chorus of two hundred voices led by A. Vin- the peasant’s cottage would- show you un- 
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cent Bennett, and it rendered delicately 
Woodman’s setting of Nixon ‘Waterman’s 
poem, “The Voyage of the Mayflower.” This 
chorus will contribute to the pleasure of the 
delegates from time to time during the week 
as a carefully chosen program of music in- 
terprets the Pilgrim motif. Then followed 
two addresses on “The World in 1620 and in 
1920,” by Rey. J. Morgan Gibbon, for thirty 
years pastor of Stamford Hill Church, Lon: 
don, and Raymond Robins of Chicago. 

The veteran preacher of London reminded 
us several times that he was a Welshman. 
That meant less to our American delegates 


Morgan Gibbon-isms 

We all praise the fathers for the work 
they did—but what say you to the work they 
bequeathed us? 

Roger Williams untied the Gordian knot 
that tethered the human mind to the post of 
superstition; he gave the eagle the franchise 
of the skies, to kindle her undazzled eyes at 
the full midday sun, to purge and unscale 
her long-abused sight at the fountain itself 
of heavenly radiance. 


If the will of God is revealed in the needs 
of men, look at_the world today, it is a book 
written within and without, and the word 
that seems on every page is Peace—peace on 
earth, good will among men. 

Geography that in 1620 called for univer- 
sal freedom now ealls for universal peace 
and the intensive cultivation of the human 
race. 

Every man that fell for liberty stands, 
trumpet at lip, calling the world to crown his 
sacrifice with the Great Peace. The call is 
to the churches of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
this is for them the issue of issues today. 
The call is to America and Britain, the two 
mighty peoples that have the power of life 
and death in their hands. ; : 

The possibilities of good and eyil that lie 
folded like seeds side by side in their attitude 
to and their feelings for each other are in- 
ealculable; whoever at this hour shall suc- 
ceed in driving a wedge between these two, 
so as to divert them from the work that 
comes to them out of their own past history, 
shall achieve a master stroke of wickedness 
that shall secure the devil a new lease on 
earth and win applause through all the 
sounding halls of hell. May God avert the 
omen. 

When Providence is baking a new loaf she 
puts a Welshman into the Anglo-Saxon to 
make it rise. 


than it did to the Englishmen in the congre- 
gation, many-of whom apparently had little 
love for Lloyd George and inferentially little 
interest in the exaltation of Lloyd George’s 
racial stock. Dr. Gibbon’s thesis was that 
in 1620 geography came to the help of his- 
tory and made possible in the new world a 
forward step of the soul that was just then 
impossible in the old world. In amplifying 
it he revealed a subtle strain of poetic feeling, 
a something fugitive but alluring, as foreign 
to the American temper of downrightness as 
the vivid accent of Wales. 

It is the sort of thing one feels in the 
Celtic folk-lore. It never is far absent in 
Welsh preachers. I traveled through Wales 
last summer. It was in spots a desolate and 
a forbidding land. Yet even on a grim pass 
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expected and glowing roses in its kitchen 
garden. Dr. Gibbon’s speech, rugged in 
earnestness like Llanberis itself, had its 
glowing flowers—metaphor, epigram, allusion. 
He knew all about “the embattled farmer” 
and about “Captain, my Captain.” He dared 
to quote Latin several times, and his Amer- 
ican auditors who were honest looked dazed, 
but the more villainous hypocrites among us 
tried to act as though we understood. 

In pleading for a world-peace that should 
not again be disturbed by war, he borrowed 
the idea from Rupert Brooke’s famous son- 
net. The latest and divinest contribution 
that geography has made to history is the 
internationalization of death, as “‘little 
patches of America lie scattered all over 
Europe, and when God’s trumpet sounds, up 
out of every soldier’s graye will rise a figure 
that will call us to make peace forever sure.” 

Raymond Robins in a speech straight from 
the shoulder, warm with a vast and brave 
social passion, illustrated from his experi- 
ences as a Klondike miner and special envoy 
to Russia, begged us to clean up our social 
order of its injustice before radicalism had 
succeeded in undermining the faith of the 
people in that social order. ‘There is no 
economic necessity in producing steel that 
justifies the right to disinherit human souls.” 
“We are living today in a time of moral sag. 
Large dividends seem to have a softening 
effect upon the social conscience. But if we 
take Kaiserism into our land to solve our 
problems, we have not won the war; we have 
lost it.” 

When I came out onto the street about 
ten o’clock at the close of the first day’s 
experience of a sublime fellowship, I bought 
a newspaper and read the headlines from 
the San Francisco Conyention; “Steam 
Roller at Work.” If ever the day comes 
when the principles of the Pilgrim Fathers 
actually control national life, every sort of 
steam roller will be consigned to the junk 
heap. And may that free day hasten its 
coming! 


A Trio of English Leaders 
Dr. J. D. Jones 


“J. D.” as we all familiarly call the Arch- 
bishop of Congregationalism in England (he is 


_arch-moderator of our new panel of moderators 


and if we had had the courage to use the scrip- 
tural word we should have called them Bishops 
and Dr. Jones Archbishop) is too momentous 
a personality to be biographed in a paragraph. 
Happily he is almost as familiar a figure in 
Boston as in London. By a sort of divine right 
“J. D.” dominates Congregationalism from Ber- 
wick to Penzance. He has won his authority, 
not snatched it. For twenty years he has 
served the denomination with a single eye to its 
advancement and no concern for his own glory. 
His wonderful ministry at Bournemouth, from 
which have sprung a half a dozen strong 
churches radiating from his own central church, 
constitutes a remarkable record. But this great 
ministry is a comparatively small part of his 
service to Congregationalism. Literally he has 
moulded its policy for twenty years. He vir- 
tually raised its £250,000 Central Fund to guar- 
antee a minimum stipend for all ministers of 
accredited churches. He created the moderator 
plan and bore down opposition by sheer per- 
suasiveness. He has been chairman of the 
Union and is now its honorary secretary. A 
gifted preacher, tenaciously evangelical, but 
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sufficiently responsive ta the spirit of the age to 
restate evangelism in the terms of today, and 
with an evangelistic fervor burning like a bright 
flame within him he stands second only to Dr. 
Jowett as the popular preacher of Congrega- 
tionalism. Brotherly, modest, and _ straight, 
without an atom of side, he has won a place in 
the affections of Congregationalists and ac- 
quired a power that would be positively danger- 
ous were it not that he is constitutionally in- 
capable of misusing it. 


Dr. R. F. Horton 


Dr. Horton has friends all over the world, 
but nowhere (outside England) more abun- 
dantly than in America. There are several 
Dr. Hortons—Dr. Horton the scholar, the saint, 
the Higher Critic, the salvationist, the author, 
the seer, the poet, the preacher, the orator and 
(though this Dr. Horton is not often visible) 
the satirist. And there is yet another Dr. Hor- 
ton who is best described in the words of an 
Oxford man whom I once heard say that he did 
not think there were many real Christians in 
the world, but he knew at least two, Dr. Charles 
Gore and Dr. Robert Forman Horton. He has 
done many great things in his lifetime. One of 
the first dissenters to be admitted at Oxford 
University he demonstrated to that academic 
world that the free churches could breed 
scholars. Horton, “fellow of New College,” 
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commanded respect. He established and has 
ministered for forty years to a wonderful Con- 
gregational Church at Hampstead, a wealthy 
aristocratic suburb, which, till he stormed its 
heights, looked disdainfully upon all dissenters 
as Philistines. Lyndhurst Road might still 
claim to be the premier church in English Con- 
gregationalism. Dr. Horton was a_ pioneer, 
greatly daring and for a time severely criticized, 
of the Higher Critical interpretation of the 
Bible. He has defended heretics, conducted 
evangelistic missions, championed foreign mis- 
sions, established an Institutional Church, lec- 
tured to artisans and done a whole catalog of 
splendid things. But his greatest contribution 
to his age has been his own transparently sin- 
cere character. Latterly after a long and try- 
ing period of physical depression he has renewed 
his youth and shown a mental vivacity and 
vitality that has rejoiced the heart of his in- 
numerable friends and admirers. 


Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon 


~ Thirty years ago when I first came to London 
I was taken over by a friend at Holloway to 
Stamford Hill to hear a wonderful Welsh 
preacher who had just settled there as Congre- 
gational minister. We could not get into the 
church, but we heard the preacher (without 
getting a glimpse of him) from the vestry. The 
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preacher was the Rey. J. Morgan Gibbons. He 
is still, after all these years, at Stamford Hill 
and, after all these years, there are the same 
crowded eager congregations listening to his 
burning eloquence and marveling at his intel- 
lectual brilliance. I use the word brilliance 
deliberately. It really fits Mr. Gibbon. He is 
an intellectual with his intellectualism illumined 
by Welsh fervor. One might, if critically dis- 
posed, suggest that Mr. Gibbon’s intellectualism 
has occasionally a metallic quality with a hard 
ring and an acid flavor. He has a flair of his 
own, a gift of irony and a power of sarcasm 
that gives an east-windy tang to his preaching. 
But he can win.as well as sting men into the 
Kingdom and there are deeps of tenderness to 
be plumbed in Mr. Morgan Gibbon and wells of 
sympathy that never run dry. His passion is 
for righteousness. The ethical note never goes 
unstruck. Mr. Gibbon comes, like Mr. Lloyd 
George, from Wales, with the poetic glamour 
of the Welsh hills in his blood. But he has 
drilled his mind by hard systematie study and 
relentless mental discipline. The poetry sur- 
vives and shines through the braininess. This 
explains his perennial freshness—amazing per- 
haps in a man who has always preached to 
crowds. Incidentally one should add that he is 
the father of Perceval Gibbon, the novelist, and 
that one of -his daughters has just published a 
notable novel, “Jan.” : 


The English Delegates and Their Voyage 


For us, the seyenty-eight delegates who sailed 
from BWngland by the Adriatic, the fourth 
International Congregational Council virtually 
started when the ocean liner left the quay at 
Southampton. The Pilgrims of 1620 were ever 
in our mind. Did they not set sail from South- 
ampton in the Mayflower, a cockleshell of a 
craft compared with, our White Star leviathan? 
Three hundred years after their adventurous 
trip across the Atlantic we were following in 
their tracks impelled by the common impulse to 
commemorate their bold venture of faith on the 
spots made historic by their landing and their 
settlement in New England. ‘The very liberty 
they breathed is in our nostrils: the freedom 
of faith they sought is our prized heritage. 

Our thoughts turned often as theirs must 
have done to our loved ones left behind us in 
England. But our hearts were in Boston before 
England was out of sight. We watched with 
eager interest, not untouched with compassion- 
ate sympathy, a pathetic scene at Cherbourg 
when five hundred emigrants from Southern 
Hurope—war victims most of them, men, women 
and children—boarded the Adriatic. We saw 
them step from a French tug on to the gangway 
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of our ship and we felt the thrill they were 
experiencing in stepping out of the bondage of 
the old world into the freedom of the new 
world. To us those few feet of gangway sym- 
bolized a bridge from death into life, from fear 
into hope. We saw a husband and wife sep- 
arated a few feet from the gangway by the 
doctor’s refusal to pass the woman. ‘The two 
youngest of the five children were sent back to 
their mother and we watched, in almost tear- 
dimmed eyes, the tragedy of the parting. It 
was a scene that stayed with us, haunting us all 
the way across the ocean. 

Though we mingled with our fellow voyagers 
on the Adriatic we, the English delegates, were 
a self-contained party with our own social life 
and our own round of ship’s sports. But the 
errand upon which we were embarking was 
with us constantly. We were perplexed by the 
American. political situation and baffled as to 
how our message could be best delivered at this 
juncture. We met twice formally, and many 
times in informal groups, to discuss the Irish 


question in the light of the anti-British Ameri- . 


ean-Irish propaganda and to clear our minds 


held in the saloon on the Sunday evening. 
was arranged by the Pilgrim delegates and — 


as to how best we could present the ideal of a 
League of Nations to American hearers. While 
we wished to be loyal Englishmen we wished 
above all things to avoid saying a word that 
might jar on American feelings or appear to 
butt in on questions that have become party 
politics issues at the forthcoming presidential 
elections. 

These conferences helped us to clarify our 
own views. When Marconi news came that 
Lloyd George had offered Ireland Dominion 
Home Rule and that De Valera would accept 
the offer we felt that that was a solution we 
could all indorse. Again on the League of 
Nations we felt that only a League of Nations 
(not necessarily the League framed in Paris 
which has a League of Conquering Nations 


complexion, after all) can save the world from | 


another war that would, perhaps, wipe out civi- 
lization and even Christianity. 

One of the sacred memories of our voyage 
will be our recollection of a service of song 
It 


conducted by Dr. R. F. Horton. We came very 


close to each other and to our fellow passengers _ 
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I AM A CONGREGATIONALIST— 


BECAUSE 


I believe in liberty of rhe individual conscience in 
interpreting the life and message of Jesus Christ. 


BECAUSE 


I believe in a continuous revelation of God; that 
in this world there is no such thing as ey in 


belief, or creed or action. 


BECAUSE 


I believe that only in Liberty can we have unity 


or sincerity or fidelity. 


BECAUSE 


I believe that Democracy in spirit and form of 
government is as essential to the life of the 
Christian Church as to the life of the nation. 


BECAUSE 


I believe in Christ’s missionary obligation to~ 
carry the Gospel to the ends. of the earth. 


us we sang the great familiar hymns, common 
0 the whole Church Catholic. And our fellow 
yassengers seemed to catch inspiration from the 
nymns too. They all knew the words and the 
‘cunes, and one saw a hand here and a hand 
there raised to rub a tear from the eye as we 
sang “Lord of our Life,” “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” “Our God Our Help.” Dr. Horton’s 
address on love was peculiarly felicitous espe- 
sially when he dwelt on love between nations 
and among peoples of divers nations living in 
the same land. ‘The international note fitted 
into the mood of the hour. 

A storm and two days of fog robbed the last 
lays of the voyage of some of their joys. The 
Adriatic was delayed and by reaching New 
York late deprived us of the welcome we were 
led to expect from American Congregationalists. 
But if we felt any sense of forlornness in New 
York, Boston has given us ample compensation 
by the cheery reception we have received. I 
write before the Council opens, but I write in 
a mood of high expectaney. A. P. 

Boston, June 29. 


«A Constructive Christian © 
Program for Sunday” 


By Rey. Austin Rice, D.D. 

Can a constructive Christian program be 
arranged .for Sunday? Within the limits of 
time and strength open to the average man and 
church what can be done to make the Lord’s 
Day both more useful and more attractive? 

The churches must plan for something posi- 
tive. To leave the day merely negative would 
be to fail. “Don’t” is never the chief word for 
the follower of Jesus. 

_ First. The churches ought to put a united 
evangelistic program across in more of our 
towns and smaller cities. Many of our churches 
are near the public parks. It is a shame for 
us to object to Sunday sports on these parks 
unless we are ready to furnish a definite gospel 
message with good music and bright singing. 
People do relish these. If they feel kindly 
toward the Salvation Army, they will feel 


kindly toward a warm-hearted church which, 


goes out of. its way to meet them, and to bring 
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BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 


I believe that the goal of the Christian Church is 
both personal and social righteousness. 


BECAUSE 


I believe in the 
Truth shall make men free. 


BECAUSE 


I believe in the fellowship of all Christians, -in in- 
clusiveness rather than in exclusiveness. 


value of all Knowledge, that the 


I believe that the Congregational Church which 


grew out of a demand for individual liberty of 
conscience; which was itself the father of demo- 
cratic government in America; which has pur- 


sued the Truth and promoted education for three 
hundred years; which believes in Liberty, in De- 


mocracy and in Progress; most nearly fulfills my 
ideals of a Christian Church today. 


Epwin O. Grover. 


them the cheer of the Gospel. Such programs 
would need to be arranged with care and with 
much variety. A great deal more could be done 
with community singing and with worthy in- 
strumental music. Could not the combined 
chureh choirs or Sunday school orchestras aid 
in such services? Both by civie services in the 


“parks themselves, and by more evangelistic re- 


ligious services on the church lawns we could 
reach many who would hear and enjoy the Gos- 
pel message, who seldom enter a church door. 

Second. The church needs a crusade for so- 
cial righteousness. How the soap-box agitator 
puts our church men to shame. He is humble 
enough and he is intense enough in his convic- 
tions to address a crowd, where the crowd 
actually is, though it be on a street corner or 
on the common. We have something much 
better. Shall we be willing to let it remain 
cooped up within the four walls of a meeting- 
house? Surely we ought to go out with an 
active and intelligent passion for moral better- 
ment. 

One form of such service which is increasing 
in popularity is the open Sunday forum. But 
should efforts be limited to this? ‘‘Where cross 
the crowded ways of life’ there ought to be 
stationed the Christian business man, the Chris- 
tian “Y’ worker and the minister. We have 
been altogether too complacent and sleepy. Per- 
sonally I believe we shall win back the common 
people and the working people to the church, 
not by laxity in the principles of Sunday recre- 
ation or by a compromise on the use of beer, 
but by a warm individual friendly and neigh- 
borly interest, and by a crusade for level, con- 
structive social justice. 

Third. When it comes to amusement and 
recreation, the problem will vary with the com- 
munity. I doubt if the church has the duty of 
trying to rival Revere Beach or Coney Island. 
I doubt if in mere pleasure or excitement she 
ean compete with Sunday baseball and football. 
It may be questioned whether it is her duty to 
put much of her energy into supervision of that 
type of recreation, and whether the people who 
wish that type of diversion will accept it at all 
from our churches. 

Fourth. Turning now to more individual sug- 


gestions. Our suburban towns and smaller cities 
contain many strangers. People are slow to 
become acquainted. ‘They feel lost, even in a 
small city, much more so in the great centers. 
This lonesomeness presses down upon young 
people who live in boarding houses or small 
apartments. The church members owe a duty 
to such strangers. To find weekday time is 
difficult. Sunday afternoon or evening might 
well be used far more than it is by Christian 
people as a favorable opportunity for enlarging 
the circle of neighborly friendship. Mr. Samuel 
B. Capen used to render a most pleasing and 
grateful service in this way. 

All our cities have many aged people, shut- 
ins and invalids who sorely miss the touch of 
young life. In ‘some places there are special 
homes for the aged. They would be more re- 
freshed than any one imagines by music and 
visits from the young people. Could not “Good 
Cheer” groups be formed from our BEndeavor 
Societies and Sunday school classes for this use 
of Sunday afternoons? If the really sweetest 
and most lasting joys of life are those which 
come from unselfish service, then ought we not 
to suggest and plan with our young people the 
happiest uses of the Lord’s day? As Christians 
we know that the finest, most durable joys are 
not gained in ‘‘making and spending” for self, 
nor in mere entertainments and excitement, 
though these have their value in the right place. 
But the only way this lesson can be learned 
is by actual practice. Does the church initiate 
and organize such work, with its young people, 
as it might? 

The time is near at hand, if-it is not already 
here, when Christians will see. that the only 
way to preserve the home and the nation is by 
a nobler use of the Lord’s Day. It is indeed 
a question whether we shall not need to use the 
Sunday afternoons, as the Catholie churches do 
in many places, for further Sunday school in- 
struction. To drill and inspire youth will re- 
quire not less but greater time and energy. And 
it is along these lines, we believe, that the 
ehureh will contribute constructively to the 
building of Christian character among our 
young people, and for the grounding of the na- 
tion in righteousness. Wakefield, Mass, 
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Leaders, Where and How to Get Them 
Reaching the Young People in the Churches 


The honored Secretary of the. National Con- 
gregational Council, Dr. Hubert C. Herring, in 
an eloquent address, recently deplored the lack 
of leaders in the Christian church, declared that 
the churches were dying for lack of them and 
that the fathers and elders must arouse them- 
selves to the gravity of the situation. 

All of this is very true. 

This trenchant address leads me to ask if the 
remedy for a leaderless church is not close at 
hand, if pastors and theological teachers of all 
denominations would but avail themselves of it. 
This remedy lies in the encouragement and cul- 
tivation of the leadership spirit in-the young 
people’s societies of the churches. 

In the olden days parents and teachers, min- 
isters, college and even academy educators, 
were ever on the lookout for ‘‘pious and prom- 
ising’ young men who might be worthy candi- 
dates for the ministry. It was made a subject 
of prayer at family devotions. It was one of 
the chief objects of the petitions on the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges, universally observed 
among the churches. College presidents and 
many professors considered it their duty and 
privilege to turn the thoughts of Christian stu- 
dents toward the ministry, the missionary field, 
or some other form of Christian leadership. My 
own college president, Asa D. Smith of Dart- 
mouth, invited me to his office more than once 
to talk and pray about entering the ministry, 
and his solicitude had much to do with my 
choice of a calling. 

In these days, however, family prayers are, 
I fear, a rarity, and even when observed, the 
scanty three or five minutes at the breakfast 
table do not lend themselves to impressive peti- 
tions concerning the life work of the children. 
The Day of Prayer for Colleges is now observed 
by few churches, and the Week of Prayer in 
January, one of whose subjects usually was 
that God would send out more laborers into the 
white harvest fields, is also dishonored in the 
breach rather than honored in the observance. 
As for the modern college president, except in 
a few of the smaller denominational colleges, it 
would excite a smile in many quarters to speak 
of his talking and praying with his students 
about entering the ministry or other definite 
Christian service. 

But is there no place where this question can 
be considered and pressed home upon the young 
people today? I venture to say that there is a 
most appropriate and natural place, and that 
is in the young people’s societies. Some experi- 
ences among them leads me to write with a de- 
gree of confidence. 


MEANS FOR DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 

Speaking for the Christian Endeavor and 
kindred societies, their very genius and meth- 
ods naturally develop Christian leadership in 
those who have it in them to become leaders. 
The young Christian almost invariably first 
breaks the ice of diffidence and timidity by say- 
ing a few words in the young people’s prayer 
meeting—a sine qua non of the Christian En- 
deayor movement. It may be a very stumbling, 
hesitating word or prayer, perhaps only a verse 
of Scripture, but it declares that he is on the 
Lord’s side and it shows the young Christian 
himself that he is not tongue-tied, that he can 
speak his simple word for the Master. That is 
often the beginning of leadership. 

Literally hundreds, and I believe thousands 
of ministers and missionaries, in all denomina- 
tions and. in all parts of the world, have told 
me that they got their first start, their first urge 
toward their life calling, in such a prayer meet- 
ing. ‘ 
But that is only the beginning. The bright 
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boy and girl, with natural aptitude for leader- 
ship, finds much else in the society to develop 
his latent powers. The evengelistic Lookout 
Committee, the committee that prepares for and 
organizes the prayer meeting, the Social Com- 
mittee, which promotes an easy and natural 
approach to others, the Missionary Committee, 
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whose members all have their minds turned 
toward the needs of the non-Christian world, 
and half a score of other committees, all de- 
velop certain phases of leadership. 

The Christian Endeayor unions—local, 
county, state and national—of which there are 
some 2,000, have each a dozen or more officers 
and committees affording a constant opportu- 
nity to some forty or fifty thousand young peo- 
ple to exercise their gifts of organization and 
leadership in a larger, interdenominational field. 
As these officers and committees are usually 
changed every year, and sometimes oftener, a 
very large number of possible leaders have a 
ehance to develop their powers in the course of 
a few years. Some of the state and local unions 
have very large conventions, numbering often 
from two to three or four thousand in attend- 
anee. These manifestly require a considerable 
degree of skill in organization and leadership 
to insure success. - 

As I see multitudes of these young leaders, I 
am impressed with their resourcefulness, their 
energy, consecration and ready tact, qualities 
which often find little opportunity for exercise 
in later years. 


AROUSED TO INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


The following well-known laymen will pardon 
me, I am sure, if I mention their names, since 
they have all publicly declared that they got 
their earliest impulse for their religious work in 
the Christian Wndeavor Societies or local 
unions: 


John Willis Baer, recently moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 

The late John B. Sleman, originator of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Andrew J. Stevenson, founder of the Broth- 
erhood Movement. 

Marshall A. Hudson, founder of the Baraca 
Movement. 

Fred B. Smith, leader in ‘the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement, Interchurch Movement and 
other important religious enterprises. 

William T. Ellis, famous religious journalist. 


_ the laity of our denomination. 


Fred W. Sweney, Comptroller of the North- 
ern Pacific, and religious leader. 

George W. Coleman, recently president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

William W. Sweet, prominent Y. M. GC. A. 
leader. 

Tred L. Ball, successful business man and 
religious leader. 


I might add many other equally well-known 
names to this goodly list. | 

Dr. 8S. B. Capen, of honored memory, told me 
shortly before his death that the large majority 
of missionaries who applied for a commission 
for the foreign field declared when relating their 
experience, that they had been influenced in a 
greater or less degree by their young people’s 
society in making their life choice. 


AT IMPRESSIONABLE AGE 

Now, with these facts in mind (and they 
might be greatly multiplied) is it not worth 
while to give much more attention than in the 
past to the societies as practical schools of 
Christian leadership? The young people’s so- 
ciety appeals especially to those who are of 
exactly the right age for this purpose. As Uncle 
Sam asked for those between twenty-one and 
thirty-one when he mobilized his army, so the 
young people’s society is largely made up of 
those who are making, or soon will make, their 
life-work decision. They are neither too young 
nor too old. They are mature enough to con- 
sider their future life work, but not so old as 
to have chosen it irrevocably. 

Already nearly 5,000 ‘Life Work Recruits” 
have been enrolled by the United Society of 
Christian HEndeayor—young people who haye 
promised, trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, to try to shape their life plans so as 


‘to give their whole time to Christian work. 


Many of these, very likely, will never get into 
the ministry or into full-time religious work of 
any kind but at least they have faced them- 
selves with the question of their duty along 
these lines, and will seek to decide the matter 
conscientiously. Here is a great company of 
potential religious leaders for pastors and others 
to consider and encourage in their purpose, 
should it seem wise to do so. 

I approach my next question with humility 
and some hesitation. But “may I not’ ask our 
denominational authorities if there is not a field 
for them here to cultivate more assiduously and 
intensively than has been done? Scores of paid 
laborers work for the Sunday schools of the 
denomination, and are doing noble service. Not 
one man is set apart especially to cultivate the 
more than three thousand Congregational Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies as such. It would be 
most unfortunate if their members were made 
to feel that they were pilgrims and strangers 
in our fold, even, perhaps, denominational 
orphans. 

I believe that a determined and sympathetic 
effort would in the years to come win a multi- 
tude of the young men of these societies to 
places of large influence in the ministry and 
This has been 
the happy result in other denominations which 
would seem to have less reason to make such 
an effort than our own, and I am glad to know 
that the leaders of our own Congregational 
educational forces are ever looking more ear- 
nestly in this direction. At all the State Chris- 
tian Endeavor conventions, which are every- 
where growing in numbers and importance, 
there is an opportunity for denominational con- 
ferences if the denominational leaders desire it, 
and in many, special denominational Sessions: 
are always provided for. 

Again, if our theological seminaries looked ee 
the Endeavor societies for recruits, I believe 
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hey would find them, but the impression has 
one abroad that, with a number of notable 
xceptions, the professors are not interested in 
uch societies. Many young theologues grad- 
ate with a distinct prejudice against the En- 
eavor Society which, justly or unjustly, they 
ay they gained from their professors, whose 
esearches in theology, psychology and peda- 
ogics have seldom or never led them to a Chris- 
ian’ Endeavor Society. So it has been left to 
uch schools as the Gordon College of Boston, 
he Moody School of Chicago, Dr. White’s Bible 
school of New York and others like them, to 
ttract to their halls such young people, many 
f them college graduates. This they are doing 
n large and ever-increasing numbers. 

I recently attended a State Christian En- 
leayor Conyention of more than a thousand 
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delegates, many of them at the age of decision, 
not a few of them actual “Life Work Recruits.” 
In the city of the convention is a famous theo- 
logical seminary. Not a professor came near the 
meetings, and the one who was invited to ad- 
dress the young people on their life work de- 
clined to do so. Doubtless he had some good 
reason for refusing, but it would seem that such 
a convention offered a splendid opportunity to 
reach and impress scores of promising young 
men with the claims of the Gospel ministry. 

I am not writing in the spirit of criticism, 
but with a deep and intense longing that the 
denomination which I love should make the 
most of a great opportunity that is knocking 
at its doors. 

I received a short time ago a telegram from 
a state Christian Endeavor Convention, saying, 


“A registration of five thousand and eighty- 
three. Record delegations from all parts of the 
state. Over one hundred Life Work Decisions.” 

I have recently attended conventions in three 
important states, all of them the largest and 
most vital ever held in their respective states. 
In one of them over four thousand paid reg- 
istered delegates were present. In all of the 
conventions were many Congregationalists, and 
in all of them were hundreds—in the aggregate, 
thousands—of young men and women at the 
cross-roads, who will soon decide into what life 
path they will set their feet. The denomina- 
tions and the theological schools that recognize 
this will reap a harvest of leaders who them- 
selves will reap other rich harvest fields for the 
Master. 

Boston, Mass. 


War’s Aftermath in Britain 


I can imagine that an American visitor land- 
og on our shores now might be alarmed at the 
ftermath of war. He would find a sullen 
vorking-class aggrieved dver the discovery that 
igh wages buy no more than low wages did 
efore the war, and disgruntled over the short- 
ge of houses, which is almost the thorniest 
roblem we have to face: he would find a re- 
entful middle class groaning over soaring 
ices, while professional incomes have not in- 
reased sufficiently to balance incomings and 
utgoings. He would find the capitalist class 
owlimg against the new high taxation on ex- 
ess profits and he would find the aristocratic 
lasses selling their land and their mansions 
o the war-made wealthy and curtailing their 
tandard of living to meet the exigencies of the 
imes. All this dislocation of Hnglish life breeds 
riction and ill-temper. And as Prof. Gilbert 
Jurray has said the Hnglish people are seeking 
edatives in tobacco and bad language. We are 
moking more than we ever smoked. Ninety- 
ine out of every hundred men smoke and I 
hould not care to make even a guess at the 
ercentage of women smokers. 

All this unrest is framed by the ghastly con- 
ition of Hurope, from which we are not far 
nough removed to escape the backwash. We 
ee France bankrupted by the war and relying 
mn German indemnities (which grow more and 
nore illusory) to resuscitate her finances. The 
ondition of Burope Hast of the Rhine staggers 
magination and there are thoughtful Hnglish- 
nen who, haying seen the chaos and welkin of 
nisery over there, express their belief that 
yolshevism, anarchy and famine will obliterate 
‘ivilization and plunge Hastern Europe back 
nto barbarism. 

A little while ago Dr. J. D. Jones, breakfast- 
ng with Mr. Lloyd George and discussing con- 
litions in Hurope and at home, remarked that, 
f things do not improve, “it will become my 
ob not yours—we shall have to try Christian- 
ty.” Mr. Lloyd George eagerly agreed—What 
s needed, said the Prime Minister, is a new 
iad Mullah, a blend of John Wesley and Gen- 
ral Booth, to draw the peoples back to God. 

My comment, when I heard of this conversa- 
ion, was only that a blend of St. Paul and 
St. Vitus would be equal to such a task today. 
Mr. Lloyd George was expressing what vast 
1umbers of Bnglish people are feeling just now, 
ind this intuitive sense that only a spiritual 
evival can lift us out of the slough of material- 
sm and misery may be the first whisperings of 
he Spirit of God moving over our country. 
We are much nearer, I am convinced, to the 
itmosphere that generates true religious revival 
han we were in those war days when people 


Unsettled Conditions Continue 


By Our London Correspondent 


imagined that a revival born in the trenches 
would burst upon Hngland. What signs there 
are of any fresh religious responsiveness among 
the people lead one fo ¢onclude that it will come 
as a “Back to Jesus” Movement—a return to 
the Gospel as Jesus taught it, recovery of the 
Synoptic “good tidings’—with a deep ethical 
and moral undercurrent. 


FRESH. IMPETUS TO MISSIONS 


History has repeated itself. The great Huro- 
pean war has given a fresh impetus to foreign 
missionary work and to missionary giving. 
Before his death Dr. Wardlaw Thompson made 
exhaustive researches as to the influence of war 
on missions and came to the conclusions that 
war has always been a friend of the missionary 
cause whatever other good causes it may re- 
tard. He showed that our Protestant missions 
had their birth during the Napoleonic wars, 
that after the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, the 
North and South war in America, and the Boer 
War, the incomes of our missionary societies 
received a definite traceable filip. It has hap- 
pened again after the European war. Seven 
years ago our Missionary income was only 
about $10,000,000 a year. This year it has 
attained the record figure of $15,000,000—a 
gain of a million dollars in this last year alone. 
The London Missionary Society has added 
nearly $150,000 to its income and is hopeful 
that next year it will receive a million dollars 
from its constituency. 

Of course, all the missionary societies are 
still in straits owing to high prices and those 
societies working in India and China are se- 
verely hampered by advance silver exchange. 
But the response to the calls for sacrificial 
giving to avert big deficiencies is a hopeful sign 
to those close observers who think that gener- 
osity in giving to missionary causes is a sound, 
if rough and ready, index to the spiritual life 
of the churches. This is another good portent. 


TANGLED POLITICS 


Our polities just now are a tangled thicket. 
The confusion of parties is baffling to the last 
degree. Mr. Asquith’s return to the House of 
Commons has certainly not, as was expected, 
revivified the Independent Liberal Party. He 
has shown no fight. Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd 
George, a Prime Minister without a party of 
his own, has been angling for an organization. 
His proposal that the Coalition Liberals should 
make permanent common cause with the Con- 
servatives to fight Labor was virtually vetoed 
by some of the Liberal members in his own 
Government. But the very suggestion has led 


to an open feud between Independent Liberals 
and Coalition Liberals, so bitter that the very 
existence of organized Liberalism is endangered. 
The labor party, torn by divisions between the 
Moderates and the Extremists, is losing the 
popular favor that it seemed to be gaining so 
rapidly. It is hampered, too, for want of money 
and it cannot fill its party coffers, as the old 
parties do, by promising honors and titles to its 
big contributors. 

The old Tory party is dead and some of the 
younger conservatives are almost Radicals (in 
ours, not your connotation of that word) on 
social and economic questions. A dove sent out 
from the political ark now would find no rest- 
ing place for its foot and still less would it be 
likely to find an olive branch to bring home. 
At the moment, though the government: is un- 
popular, it is almost certain that if he forced 
a General Election Mr. Lloyd George would 
return to power, though he might not get a 
majority of the votes cast in the polling booths. 
Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George is in a per- 
manently overtired condition. He virtually 
earries on his shoulders not merely the govern- 
ment of the British Islands, but the govern- 
ment of Europe as well: and this Atlas burden 
is too much for human shoulders. A breakdown 
of Mr. Lloyd George would mean a complete 
breakup of parties and a realignment of politi- 
eal forces and personalities. Another coalition 
government would almost certainly follow. 


CuurcH Unity HAtLts 


I was very hopeful when I wrote my last 
letter that a unity conference then recently held 
at Oxford had found a formula which would 
advance the cause of reunion by promoting 
unity of spirit among the churches. But almost 
before the ink was dry on the manifesto some 
of the High Church Episcopal dignitaries began 
to whittle away its significance by qualifica- 
tions of terms that wholly altered their spirit. 
The crux of the question is the validity of sac- 
raments administered by ministers who are not 
episcopally ordained. The High Churechmen 
make this a cardinal point and, though many 
Free Churchmen are averse from making a 
fetish of forms of Church Government, they are 
fearful of the priestism that emerges from over- 
emphasis on Episcopal ordination. Dr. Reave- 
ley Glover put it very bluntly when writing as 
a Baptist he said that Baptists were not going 
to cut themselves off from the great world-wide 
body of Baptists just to make a truce with a 
small church on a small island of Britain. 

While this virtual collapse of the Oxford 
eirenicon was being discussed ‘(it is to be con- 
sidered by the Lambeth Conference this sum- 
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mer, though the life has gone out of the 
proposal) Free Churchmen were shocked to dis- 
cover through a speech of our Educative Min- 
ister, Mr. Fisher, that the Anglican Church is 
trying to reopen the old vexed controversy over 
sectarian teaching in our elementary schools. 
The proposal is that, in return for abandoning 
‘econtrol of their bankrupt Church schools, the 
right of entry should be given to denomination- 


The Evangelism of a Home 
Simple but Sincere Living Affects Many Lives 


A recent article in a secular magazine records 
the report made by a Japanese commission, 
which was sent to the United States by the 
Mikado to note the effect of the Christian re- 
ligion as exemplified in the life of the nation. 
To sum it up in a sentence, the commission 
reported that Christianity appeared to play a 
negligible part in the daily life of America. 

This official statement, while suave in lan- 
~ guage, is scathing in its significance and likely 
to be tragic in its consequences. As balm to 
the writer’s mind came the recollection of a 
‘certain Christian home, far away and long ago, 
the professed and practical religion of which 
amounted to the finest type of evangelism, and 
which, although the occupants of that home 
have long since gone to their reward, is still 
exercising a potent influence for good through 
the lives of those who were privileged to dwell 
for longer or shorter periods within its walls. 

At the last National Council three people, 
from Maine, Massachusetts and Michigan, re- 
spectively, were discussing that home, and the 
testimony of the three coincided as to its hav- 
ing been a place of spiritual quickening. * Be- 
eause of that, it may well be that a sketch of 
it is worthy of publication, since there was 
nothing exemplified there which may not equally 
well be exemplified in any home in our land. 

The outward aspect of the dwelling was 
quaint and modest. It was an old, old frame 
house, the central brick structure of which had 
included five fireplares and a huge bake-oven. 
It had been used, deserted, and allowed to be- 
come quite dilapidated when the more modern 
dwelling on the hillside farm burned one cold 
night, and the owners, looking out from the 
temporary shelter of a neighbor's house, de- 
cided to rehabilitate and occupy it. This was 
done in most economical fashion, chiefly by 
tearing out the central masonry, which con- 
tained almost enough brick for the walls of a 
small modern dwelling, erecting several prop- 
erly distributed chimneys and slightly shifting 
a few partitions. 


PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING 


The “new” outer door of the kitchen was 


then over one hundred years old, and the plumb- 


ing was limited to piping the water of a cer- 
tain spring to the wooden sink in the kitchen, 
where it gurgled and splashed cheerfully all day 
and all night. ‘T'wo luxuries of construction, 
and only two, did the owners permit themselves, 
a frugal little three or four-foot porch along the 
east side of the big sitting-room, and two 
French windows giving access to it, through 
the openings of which, in summer, one could 
enjoy the pure mountain breezes, and through 
the wavy glass of which, in winter, one could 
' gaze at the hills opposite and down twenty 
miles through the valley. 

In this home, fifteen miles from a railroad, 
there was indeed plain living as well as high 
thinking, yet the latch-string was always out, 
and guests drove up, singly or in companies, 
with or without warning, always certain of a 
warm welcome and a share in what the larder 
held. City men came and brought their sons 


-and of nervous temperament. 
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alists so that they may give sectarian teaching 
in school hours at public cost. A very few 
Nonconformists are prepared to make the con- 
cession; but the vast bulk of Free Churechmen 
are up in arms against it. In political quar- 
ters it is believed that the idea will fizzle out. 
But Nonconformists are resentful that at the 
-moment when Episcopalians are talking unity 
there should have been some manceuvering that 
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and daughters to meet the household, which 
they so highly esteemed; old neighbors who had 
reluctantly followed their restless children to 
the West (some even as far as Michigan), de- 
crepit friends of the days when the master and 
the ‘mistress of the home had been factory 
hands; theological students, turning away from 
holiday outings elsewhere for a short time 
apart; and a certain elderly and somewhat 
melancholy saint, whe, quite regularly, twice a 
year, made a tottering trip, which he always 
referred to, tearfully, as his “earthly farewell,” 
and who concluded his stay with a lengthy and 
impassioned prayer. 

What was the magnet that drew so diverse a 
company? Not a lavish farm table, surely. 
The writer recalls a day when a Boston clergy- 
man dropped in at’ eleven fifty-five, and the 
menu for dinner included little but creamed 
codfish and boiled potatoes. The dear, serene 
home-maker, in response to a panic-stricken 
“What shall we do about dinner?’ uttered be- 
hind the closed kitchen door, replied calmly, 
“Oh, there are plenty of potatoes cooked, and 
we'll just add a little more cream to the cod- 
fish.” . . . They did not come for a chance to 
lie softly and sleep late. Guests there slept on 
straw ticks and arose with their farmer hosts 
at five o’clock—sometimes at four. And when 
the spare rooms would not accommodate all the 
guests, the younger men were expected to bunk 
in the hayloft of the rather primitive barn. 
... There was no maid. Guests lent a hand 
at all work as a matter of course. 

No, it was the attraction of fine personali- 
ties which drew people, and these personalities 
were attractive because of the reality of their 
religious life. The farmer was a man of ca- 
pacity, but his struggling boyhood and youth 
had had in them no leisure for schooling or 
eulture. He was of somewhat uncouth physique 
Iiven those who 
loved him had to admit that his enthusiastic 
hymn-singing was absurd, musically considered. 
His prayers were fervent, spiritual and ex- 
tremely ungrammatical. He had been known to 
pray that certain occurrences in the village 
might give an “impetuous” to the work of the 
church. Yes, even the most devout sometimes 
felt their lips twitch during his petitions. 

But his religion was never absurd. It al- 
ways commanded respect, and that of his 
saintly, gentle, practically shut-in wife inspired 
in all who knew her a desire and intention to 
become more Christlike, to follow more closely. 
the One whom she had followed all her life. 


TRUE WORSHIP 


It was no mere form of worship when, soon 
after daybreak, on the busiest mornings of the 
year, when implements were to be looked after, 
cows milked and all the farm chores to be got- 
ten out of the way before-the day’s -work in the 
fields began, time was taken for an unhurried 
service of Scripture reading, song and prayer 
in the sunshiny sitting-room with its “windows 
open to Jerusalem.” Grace at the table was 
never followed by grumbling, nor was it ever 
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looks like an attempt to steal a march under 
cover of a flag. of truce. The ill-timed action © 
has, I fear, sadly queered the pitch for the 
unity movement—though we are never likely, 
perhaps, to revert to the hostilities between the 
churches that blotted Christian charity before 
the war. We search for grounds of agreement 
not disagreement now. And that is a glorious 
gain. 5 ia 223 


curtailed for the sake of hunger or the erieend 
cies of the harvest. And not only the material 
bounties, but also the beauties of nature, were 
received as gifts from the hand of God, to be 
appreciated and mentioned on eyen the most 
crowded days. . ; 

In that household to know one’s duty was to 
do it, and duty was clearly perceived, as it 
usually is when people are sincere. When the 
Civil War came, it was a matter of course that | 
the husband should enlist, although over draft 
age, and that the wife should struggle along on | 
the farm with what help. a little adopted son 
could give her. When the soldier returned, in- 
jured, and was a semi-invalid for years, they 
took the town’s poor to board, as was the cus- 
tom in those pre-institutional days. And it 
was there that reason was restored to a woman 
long demented, a miracle apparently wrought 
by the gentle care of the house-mother and the 
tranquil atmosphere of a Christian home. Les- ~ 
ser transformations appeared in certain can- 
tankerous men who worked by the day in the 
fields, and were, for short and strenuous sea- — 
sons, members of the family, where they “roared — 
as gently as any sucking dove’ and were not 
only ‘disguised as gentlemen” but were in real- 
ity. gentler and better for their presence there. 
Then, as now, the golden rule had its bearings 
in the problem of hired help. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


And what was it but the community spirit of 
the early Christians which sent the cherished 
soapstone stove forth on its warmth-giving mis- 
sion? The farmer returned in the chilly twi- 
light of a winter afternoon from an ‘errand of 
merey to the dwelling of one hopelessly ill, 
where the family were worn from long vigils, 
and the fire in the sick room sometimes failed 
at night for lack of fresh wood. He told his 
wife about it as he warmed his hands by their 
soapstone stove. Their eyes met. There was 
no need of question and answer, no thought of 
“trying to decide on their duty.” ‘We'll let 
the fire go out tonight,” she said, “and you can_ 
take it over and set it up in the sick room — 
early in the morning. We can get along by 
bringing in the old sheet-iron stove.” So, every — 
morning for the rest of that long and dreary 
winter, they arose in a cold house, but the sick — 
woman rested warmly. 

The farmer’s pocket Bible still exists, an in- 
scription on the fly-leaf, signed by his com- | 
manding officer, converting it into a pass to be 
used on Sundays, when its owner went out to 
help in organizing little Sunday schools in the 
vicinity of his winter quarters. And in the 
Middle West there is treasured an old slave- 
whip of braided rawhide, which the farmer 
brought back with him from the war, a grue- 
some reminder of that bondage which he sacri- 
ficed his health to abolish. But the dear old 
home life remains only in the memories of those 
who loved it, and to whom it was indeed an 
evangel. Said one city clergyman, “My spir- 
itual life began there, where I lived for two 
years as a little boy.” And other evidence came 
from the lips of a grandmother of the Middle 
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West. “I was the child of good parents, church 
members, but it was there that, as a girl of 
fifteen, I learned how real and vital religion 
may be.” : 

Surely it is a testimony to the evangelism of 
a simple home that when, some years ago, the 
writer made a pilgrimage to that modest house 
near the brow of a Massachusetts hill, and 
found it in the possession of foreigners, the 
dearly loved sitting-room filled with four double 
beds, in which the youngest and sleepiest of 
the tow-headed brood still lingered to round out 
their morning naps, the windows toward Jeru- 
salem darkened, she still felt that the place 
whereon she stood was holy ground. May the 
influence of its former patriotic and consecrated 
owners descend in some mysterious fashion 
upon the growing Americans within its walls, 
and may we, who shared in its hospitality long 
ago, pass on to those who enter our homes some- 
thing of that which we received there. 


A Touch from the Far East 


By Doremus Scudder 

In no part of the globe outside of Russia is 
history being made so fast as in the Far Hast. 
The rest of the world, while not exactly mark- 
ing time, is catching its breath for the next 
lunge forward. We Americans are not pro- 
verbial for our keenness of perception in our 
foreign relations and when it comes to the prob- 
lems of the Pacific our ignorance and blunder- 
ing policy are colossal. With the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Taft’s administration the Far 
Eastern policy of our Presidents has paralleled 
their want of knowledge of the situation. Hence 
when our government should be vitally influ- 
encing for good the ‘whole of that vast popula- 
tion which we class under the name of the Far 
Bast, it is while not a negligible factor a trag- 
ically inoperative one. It is the business of 
Americans to know what is going on in the 
western half of the Pacific world because we 
form the dominating part of the eastern half 
and because the two halves make up the whole 
of what is destined to prove the stage of future 
history’s most thrilling and important drama. 

The center of movement in Hastern Asia at 
this moment is Japan. Unless we know what 
is transpiring there we shall never be able to 
act our part in this great play. It is the fash- 
ion-in our country today to condemn unspar- 
ingly if not actively to hate Japan, and both of 
these emotions are cherished unintelligently. 
What is needed is sympathetic understanding 
of this really great and struggling people. Be- 
eause the sober truth is that Japan is passing 
through a life and death struggle. 

The most evident fact about that empire to- 
day is her dominant militarism. She came by 
this cult naturally. The world, we Americans 
among others, taught her to worship force. 
Commodore Perry with warships and not some 
merchant captain with trading vessels opened 
her to civilization. Europe and ourselves com- 
pelled her to learn war and to believe that only 
by being physically strong could she hope to 
‘survive. She looked the world over and rightly 
eoncluded that Germany was the apostle of 
military might, set herself to study in the 
school of this master, and graduated with high 
honors. Starting with an autocratic form of 
government Japan’s militarism, thus learned by 
compulsion at the hands of the world, naturally 
became thorough-going. Is it not too much to 
ask her to discard in a moment this painfully 
acquired accomplishment? 

The most impressive thing about this fasci- 
nating and at times exasperating neighbor of 
ours is that just now she is in the throes of a 
tremendous fight to rid herself of militarism. 
It is a big contract, however. The militarists 
of the Empire foresaw the inevitable and took 
steps to render their power invulnerable by 


placing the military above and out of the reach 
of the civil power. In Japan’s make-up both 
of these head in the Hmperor. He and not the 
people is the source of their authority. Some- 
time before the war the militarists had him 
decree their independence of civil control. They 
constitute a government superior to that over 
which the Premier presides. They maintain 
their foreign representatives. Those represent- 
atives of the General Staff and not the Consuls 
appointed by the Foreign Office dominate, 
wherever they are found side by side. This dual 
system renders reform extremely difficult. 

Yet reform is on the way in Japan. The will 
of the world is being inexorably forced upon 
her. First through her own people. The spirit 
of democracy is rife throughout the Hmpire. 
Young men especially are burning with zeal for 
popular rights. The nation is demanding man- 
hood suffrage and it is only a question of time 
before it will be granted. The modern indus- 
trial movement has invaded the country which 
is being rocked with strikes. H. C. L. bulks 
even more largely there than here. The reac- 
tion against domestic service is almost as pro- 
nounced in Tokyo as in New York. The nation 
is seething with social agitation. 

The militarists have given the country too 
large a bite of aggressive foreign policy. Prac- 
tically only one of the greater newspapers sup- 
ports the militarist policy in Siberia. They see 
that when the Soviet Government once wins 
foreign recognition which is inevitable, Japan’s 
hold upon Hastern Siberia will prove untenable. 
The Chinese boycott is fast rousing such an 
uneconquerable spirit of nationalism in the 
Great Republic that the Shantung question 
may take care of itself within a few short 
years. While the solemn tragedy and moral 
grandeur of Korea’s plea for independence— 
the. most pathetic and idealistic movement in 
political history—are making an appeal to the 
conscience of Japan that promises to be irre- 
sistible. 

Professor Yoshino of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, one of Japan’s foremost Christians, and 
one of the most honored leaders of her demo- 
cratic movement said recently: 


There is a growing number of young men, 
mostly students, who have acquired the 
world tendeney.... This is apparent in 
national questions. Take, for instance, the 
labor movement. Students are going down 
and living with the laboring people in order | 
that they may study the question at first 
hand. . .. If the question were put to the 
students (of college and university grade in 
Japan) as to whether or not we should with- 
draw from Siberia, ninety in one hundred 
would stand for withdrawal. If the question 
of giving Korea independence or complete 
autonomy were submitted, ninety in one 
hundred would say give her independence or 
autonomy. If it were put to the students, 


“Shall we withdraw from Shantung and give 
it back to China?’ ninety in one hundred 
would say, ‘‘Yes.” 


There is a great appeal to Christian America 
in this struggle for democracy through which 
Japan is passing. She needs from us unequivo- 
eal condemnation of the policy of her militarists 
in Korea, China and Siberia, because she is 
very responsive to the dictum of a Christian 
international conscience. She also needs even 
more keenly. our deepest sympathy with her in 
her fight for political and industrial democracy. 
We ought to show our true friendship by re- 
moving from our statute books all invidious 
distinctions aimed at her people, by adopting 
just and brotherly immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws bearing equitably upon all aliens, and 
by closer co-operation with her in helping 
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China develop, a co-operation devoid of such 
insult to our sister republic as that which 
pleads the special interest of any one nation in 
another and which seeks to bind the larger and 
stronger powers in assisting the Asian Republie 
to realize her possibilities. : 


A Knockabout Paper — No. 3 


By George Lawrence Parker 

The disease of church discouragement has 
today a first cousin in national discourage- 
ment. And that is the theme for this 
“Knockabout.”’ 

Take this niatter of National Prohibition. 
I have not frequented “the haunts of men,’ 
smoking cars and hotel lobbies for a year 
and a half without getting some excellent 
testimony. Undoubtedly America’s attempt at 
national prohibition is the greatest national 
moral adventure since Israel crossed from Egypt 
or the Pilgrims came to Plymouth. Here are 
some of my findings. 

The American people are now too busy to 
do anything but accept the law and carry it 
out. Merchants are too much engaged in keep- 
ing their own trades alive to give time and 
strength to resurrecting that of other men, even 
though pleasure might follow. Humpty-Dumpty 
has fallen. He is likely to “take the count” 
before he gets strength to rise again. 

In the second place, on higher moral grounds, 
men are surprised at the improvement created 
by the absence of liquor. Dozens of working 
men have told me of the increase in their bank 
accounts and in homé comforts since the open 
saloon got out of his path. This is an unan- 
swerable argument. Even hotel-keepers have 
said to me, ‘We had to keep the stuff, but now 
we are glad to be rid of it.” Merchants tell 
me of selling more and better food than for- 
merly. All of our present extravagance is not 
extravagance. Some of it is the direct effect of 
our arresting the highwayman who used to rob 
us! Some plain men know this better than all 
the theorists, 

Now, as to evading the law. We may expect 
some of that for a few years. I found a town 
in Kentucky—alas, for my native state—where 
the judge who confiseated the liquor in court 
had it poured into a clean new sink; and under 
that sink ran a pipe into a barrel beneath his 
private office. And yet in that same town a 
new generation of boys are growing up who 
know not the enticements of the open saloon. 

Again—Drunkenness used to be a crime. 
Now it is a double crime. If a man is intoxi- 
eated now he is in that condition in opposition 
to the law of his land. He is a traitor as much 
as if one of our boys had told the enemy our 
war plans. The judgment upon the drinker is 
rightly now of this severer kind. Men are not 
simply victims of a wrong but kindly hospi- 
tality; they are deliberate defiers of the law. 
And most of our millions of folks won’t stand 
for this treason. 

_Again—TI have found this verdict among tray- 
eling men as to the “poor saloon-keeper” out of 
a job! “The liquor business began to die twenty- 
five years ago. Most of us don’t get that long 
a warning on a decreasing trade.” And again— 
‘Nobody was sorry for the stage-coach men 
when trolleys and autos and railroads came in. 
The government did not repay the town criers 
when newspapers came. Why then all of this 
pother about providing for the saloon-keeper?” 
And once more the argument is unanswerable. 

So I find that men in the rough and tumble 
world are concluding that Prohibition came by 
the choice of the people. And this American 
people are too busy dethroning kings and 
tyrants to give their time to restoring this one. 

It is not a day for national despair after all. 
But a day for great national hope. 

Here endeth the third “Knockabout.” 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
David Spares Saul’s Life 


International Sunday School Lesson for July 
18. 2 Sam, 26e%-17, 21. 

1. Saul in David's Power. It is night. Make 
the scene vivid. The camp of the king is at 
rest. Abner was in command. He ought to 
have been awake and on guard. But he, too, 
was asleep. The king lay on the ground, sound 
asleep. He had stuck his spear in the earth 
near his head as a sign of the royal presence 
and so that he would be able to seize it at the 
first alarm. He knew that he must be prepared 
to meet his enemies. David and Abishai took 
the whole situation in at a glance. They knew 
that they could kill more than one of the sleep- 
ers and escape into the darkness without being 
eaptured. Abishai was ready to do the deed 
of blood. Note how he tells David that he will 
kill Saul with the king’s own spear and not be 
forced to strike but once. We can almost see 
the big muscles swell in Abishai’s arm as he 
whispers his threat to David. 

2. God’s Anointed. Every prompting of self- 
ish prudence would haye urged David to tell 
Abishai to go on and finish the bloody work as 
soon as possible. He could have put Saul out 
of this world by a stroke, headed a revolution 
in his own favor, have seized the kingdom. But 
note how his religious convictions assumed the 
decisive place in his mind. Saul was his per- 
sonal enemy; but he was also the king, chosen 
by God, according to the popular idea; there- 
fore his person was sacred. Thus the religious 
convictions of David enter into the reckoning 
and control what might otherwise have been 
a selfish and cruel decision. What we note is 
that religious conviction played a definite and 
decisive part in the decisions of David. 


Young People’s Work: The Erection 


In setting forth a program for young people’s 
_ work a certain background is assumed; this 
background may be set forth in a few brief 
sentences: 

That the problem of youth grows out of the 
fact that they are people in the making and 
that while they are growing up there comes a 
constant necessity for adjustment to rapidly 
changing times and conditions; that the adult 
life of our day has few if any real well-worked- 
out experiences to throw into the discussion ; 
that life is as new and perplexing to adult life 
as to youth; that sympathy is needed and de- 
pendent upon the heart of youth itself for any 
real solution of the problem; that the first thing 
is the cultivation of friendliness on the part of 
the church, friendliness being construed not as 
doing things but an attitude of mind, a right 
feeling toward young people—making them feel 
that they “belong; further, that any program 
for young people grows out of the facts revealed 
in a survey of the church, the community and 
the public school life of young people; that any 
program must of necessity be built around local 
needs and in view of the probable responses in 
church and community to the program when 
it is set up. It is further suggested that if faith 
and patience are lacking for such an inquiry 
into the basic and fundamental background for 
such a program as we are contemplating, then 
it may be assumed that what we want is not a 
real solution of the problem but temporary 


Take time to discuss this principle in the 
modern world. There are surely many issues 
that call for decision in which selfish interests 
seem to be on one side and the great religious 
principles on the other. In business and poli- 
tics and all the larger national issues we dis- 
cover this evident conflict between the counsels 
of selfishness and the high challenge of religion. 
What are the Christian men and women of 
America going to do in such cases? To decide 
according to personal advantage and selfish in- 
terest is to defy the power of Christian princi- 
ples. Yet to follow the higher Christian ideals 
would be to exercise mercy, to defend the weak, 
te deal with. others on the basis of the law of 
love. How would this apply to our hatred of 
our enemies? To the race problem in America? 
To a mandate for Armenia? 

3. Taunting of Abner. This scene is so thor- 
oughly human and natural that we enjoy it. 
Make it clear. It is still dark and David goes 
across to the opposite hill. Then he begins to 
shout to Abner, the big captain who had been 
set to guard the king. We can hear him: “O 
Abner, Abner, wake up! Hear, Abner! Are 
you deaf or asleep?’ In due time Abner rouses 
himself. Sleep is in all his tones as he asks, 
“Who is making all this racket calling to the 
king?” His responsibility for the safety of 
Saul is implied in his question. Nobody had 
ealled the king; but Abner’s conscience made 
him hear the taunt that way. And now it is 
Dayid’s time to have fun with the big sleepy 
eaptain. Not a sentence is wasted. “You are 
a brave one! No man is like you in all the 
armies of Israel!” And when Abner has had 
time to get thoroughly awake and fully angry, 
David turns the light on the situation fully. 
“Why did you not watch the king? Some one 
has been at the very side of the king. Where is 


antidotes for our embarrassment. 

With this background in mind what kind of 
a program will be required to meet the situa- 
tion? 

1. Whatever is lacking in the cultural life 
of young people in any given community must 
find its recognition in the program of the 
church. It may not be possible to meet that 
need any other way. Doubtless it would be 
better in the long run to work for the changing 
of conditions in the community, but in the 
meantime something must be done for those 
who are now with us, and who may leave us 
before we get those conditions changed. If the 
conditions in the publie school, or general at- 
mosphere, are such that no real sense of history 
or world consciousness is found to exist in the 
minds of young people, then without criticism 
or open break with the public school, certain 
items may be written into the local program for 
young people that will supply this lack in their 
social training, e. g—reading and study classes 
in art and history, mission study classes and the 
like—anything that will cultivate the sense of 
world consciousness. and human _ solidarity. 
Such a class may meet during the winter eve- 
nings and get good results from a study ar- 
ranged to meet the most pressing need in the 
culture of heart and mind. Such a class met 
for the study of Italian art and poetry and the 
whole life of the community was freshened and 
awakened. Another class met for the discus- 
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Where is his canteen? What kind 
O Abner; shame on you.” 


his spear? 
of a guard are you? 
It is not difficult to see what the effect of this 
must have been on the hot temper of Captain 


Abner. He was angry and humiliated and 
ready for blood. Perhaps it was not magnani- 
mous; but it was certainly most natural and 
deserved. 

4. The Repentant King. Now Saul is awake. 
He knows the voice of David. The young shep- 
herd had sung to the king too often for him to 
fail to identify the tones, even when they were 
full of the taunting glee which he was using 
against Abner. 

We do not attempt to follow the text fully 
from v. 17 to v. 21. \It is apparent that the 
generous action of David was seen in a moment 
by Saul and that he responded with an equally 
magnanimous spirit. Saul did three things: he 
expressed his gratitude, confessed his folly and 
sin, promised protection to David. It is the 
sign of a fine spirit to be grateful for a kind- 
ness; it is the mark of a courageous soul to 
admit wrong-doing; it is the act of a true man 
to guarantee the protection and peace of one 
who might have been treated as an enemy. The 
history does not assure us on the point of the 
permanence of the king’s repentance or guar- 
antees; but the spirit that each shows in this 
particular event is worthy of all admiration. 
Which is the greater test of soul, to ask forgive- 
ness or to grant it? Is it easier to admit that 
one has played the fool or that one has done 


positive wrong? 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


of a Program 


sion of doubts and difficulties of young people. 
This class met on Sunday afternoons in the 
parsonage and the pastor was able to lead the 
discussion on a basis of frankness and reverence 
so that the majority were led to accept the 
divine will and later join the church. TFTive 
years after the class had seattered young men 
came to him and said that they owed it to the 
discussions of that afternoon hour that their 
whole viewpoint upon life was influenced by 
Christian standards. Hence the first suggestion 
is that it would be a Program of Fulfillment— 
to fill the lack in the lives of young people due 
to the failure of other community organizations 
to meet the need. 

2. The recreational life of young people is 
more than a passing phase, more than a tem- 
porary period between sweet unconscious child- 
hood and an adult state of hard work and 
dreary monotony; not because young people 
will have amusements, but because they must. 
The ‘must’ here has reference to necessity 
and not thoughtless frivolity. It is when we 
forget to play—when we have no inclination to 
play—that we begin to face the fact of old age 
and impotence. The church must teach the true 
value of play and further, must be willing to 
direct the play of children and young people. 
When young people are allowed to play with 
what comes handiest it is then that the devil 
sees that something is handy! In a conference 

(Continued on page 62) © 
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Worldliness and Other- 
Worldliness 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for July 11-17 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Readings. 2 Pet. 1:1-15. 1 Cor. 


7; 29-81. 


The Uses of the World. That is a significant 
marginal reading which says of Christians that 
they are to use the world “as not using it to 
the full.” There is a law of reserve even in 


innocent things for those who are on a journey- 


and keep in mind the place to which they go. 
A difference betyeen a worldly and an un- 
worldly man, in the Christian sense of it, is 
that the full heart of the first is in the inn and 
the scenes along the road; while the second 
enjoys and uses as he goes, but does not ask 
to stay. Christian joy is traveler’s joy at best. 
We have lost a good deal in relaxing attention 
toward this pilgrimage attitude which was so 
marked in the New Testament days and in the 
days of our fathers. These are travel days. 
And these are travel friendships and relations, 
to be renewed and perfected when we meet at 
home. All that we need as we go on is to be 
employed and enjoyed, but not to the full; lest 
our hearts be weakened and absorbed in them. 
They are, in other words, means to an end 
rather than ends in themselves. The real test 
of enjoyments and possessions is the question 
of what they are worth to us when we are 
going somewhere. 


The Peril of Identifying Ourselves with the 
World. This word worldliness has somewhat 
gone out of fashion with our generation, partly 
because we do not wish to pass judgment on the 
ways of others, and partly because we have 
never succeeded in redefining what it means in 
terms of our own age as old definitions slipped 
away from us. But is not the right definition 
just here? A worldly man is one who is en- 
tirely absorbed in the things which the world 
contains and gives. He could not possibly feel 
at home in any other surroundings and circum- 
stances than those which his present life pro- 
vides. So far as time and means allow he uses 
the world to the full. If there were to come 
one of those great stellar collisions of which 
the astronomers have recently told us so much, 
everything on which his heart is set would be 
among the elements which melt with fervent 
heat. That is, I am sure, the reason why talk 
about heaven seems so dreary to so many peo- 
ple. They have not the first elements of an 
investment or interest there. They have in- 
vested all they have and are in this inn of pil- 
grimage which we call the world. All their 
eggs are in one basket. ‘They are completely 


identified with this world. 


The Limitations of Other-worldliness. There 
is danger on the other side, danger of -living 
wholly in the imagination and missing the uses 
and innocent enjoyments of the present. We 
eannot, if we would, live apart from our fellow 
men or abstain wholly from the responsibilities 
of our world citizenship. It is a problem in 


priority, you see, which each must settle for 
himself in regard to special interests and in- 


dulgences. We must remember always that our 
citizenship is in a wider sphere than earth that 
we may use earth’s opportunities intelligently 


_ and joyfully, but not to the full. 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST IN OUR GENERATION 

But ye are a chosen generation ... that 

ye should show forth the praises of him who 

hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvelous light.—1 Pet. 2:9. 


Christ would still seek the lost, but he 
must do it now on our feet; he would still 
minister, but he must do it with our hands; 
he would still warn, and comfort, and en- 
courage, and instruct, but he must do it with 
our lips. If we refuse to perform these offices 
for him, what right have we to call ourselves 
members of his body in vital union with 
him ?—Josiah Strong. 


And this wise world of ours understands 
Christ quite sufficiently to recognize his 
image in his true disciples. It still demands 
the one infallible proof. It scrutinizes us 
who profess and call ourselves Christians, 
and it says, ‘“Except I see the print of the 
nails I will not tae ”"__W, Robertson 
Nicoll. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to. provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share if we would keep 
That blessing from above; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love. 


—Richard @. Trench. 


The sufferings need a herald. <A gospel 
requires an evangelist. The monarch must 
repeat himself through his ambassadors. The 
spirit of Calvary is to be reincarnate; the 
sacrificial succession is to be maintained 
through the ages, and we are to fill up that 
which is behind in the sufferings of Christ.— 
J. H. Jowett. 


When the professed followers of the path 
marked out by the Founder of the Christian 
religion plainly do not themselves rate the 
being in that path as their supreme and only 
essential good, they, naturally enough, can- 
not persuade others to estimate its value 
more highly.—George Trumbull Ladd. 


If men cannot believe in the Christians 
whom they have seen, why should they be- 
lieve in Christ whom they have not seen?— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


O thou who by thy life and death and the 
witness of the Spirit in our hearts has given 
ws testimony of the love of God our Father, 
so that we cannot help but believe; so com- 
panion and pervade our thoughts and wishes 
that we may never bear false witness to thy 
love. Help all who are called by thy name 
to show forth thy praise in faithful obedi- 
ence to thy great commandments. And bring 
in the revelation of thy kingdom so that thy 
light may shine through those who claim to 
be its citizens for the lighting of the world. 
Amen.—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Ways to Happiness 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for July 18-24 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Why People Are Unhappy: the Cure. 


‘Ps. 32:10, 11; John 15: 9-14. 


Light from the Bible Passages 


Unhappiness in many cases has a direct con- 
nection with sinfulness. Misery and wickedness 
eventually go hand-in-hand. On the other hand 
contentment and gladness are the possession of 
those who place their trust in the Lord and find 
the source of happiness in him. Those who are 
upright in heart have every reason for joy. 
Such is the word from the Psalm. 

John emphasizes the principle that a life is 
really happy in proportion to its nearness to 
Christ. Consciousness of the Father’s love for 
us, as well as the Master’s, adds greatly to our 
happiness. Much depends also on our nearness 
to. one another (v. 12). Friendships make for 
happiness, most markedly in the case of friend- 
ship with Christ. 


I.eads for the Leader 


We must be very careful of our definition of 
happiness. It must be something worthy of the 
Christian. There are many imitations about us. 
Be sure that it is a much finer thing than fun 
or pleasure. 

How much does our happiness depend on our- 
selves? If our unhappiness comes through 
others or through things beyond our control, 
what should be our attitude? 

How largely does sin figure in the world’s 
unhappiness? 

Consider the Beatitudes in connection with 
the subject. ‘‘Happy’’ may be substituted for 
“blessed.” 


Thoughts for Members 

“Real happiness is cheap enough, yet how 
dearly we pay for its counterfeit.” 

“The greatest 
greatest activity.” 


happiness comes from the 


Happy the man, and happy be alone, 

He, who ean eall today his own; 

He who secure in Him, can say, 

Tomorrow do thy worst, for I have lived today. 

—Dryden. 

Who is the happiest of men? 

He who values the merits of others, 

And in their pleasure takes joy, even as though 
’*twere his own.—Goethe. 


Have you ever had your day suddenly turn 
sunshiny because of a cheerful word? Have 
you ever wondered if this could be the same 
world, because some one had been unexpectedly 
kind to you? You can make today the same for 
somebody. It is only a question of a little 
imagination, a little time and a little trouble. 
Think now, “What can I do today to make some 
one happy ?’’—old persons, children, servants— 
even a bone for the dog, or sugar for the bird. 
Why not?—WMaltbie D. Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O God, we thank thee for thy goodness unto 
us, that continually brings light into what 
would otherwise be days of darkness. Teach 
us to be bringers of such happiness into the 
lives of others, for the Master’s sake. Amen. 


a Se 
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The War and Afterward 


Now Ir Can Ber Tou, by PHILIP GrBBs 
(Harpers). There are many pages of descrip- 
tion in this large volume which cannot be sur- 
passed for vivid and dramatic power in the lit- 
erature of the war. During the great conflict 
such true accounts of the horrors and blunders 
of great battles could not have been told. Not 
that the story is all tragic, due space is given 
to so much of the brighter side as existed. But 
the chief lesson of the book is on the wicked- 
ness, insanity and futility of war. The revyela- 
tion of after the war conditions in England is 
disturbing. The discussion in the last chapter, 
For What Men Died, contains serious warn- 
ings for America aswell as for England. The 
old order cannot continue. Reactionary politics 
simply invites disaster. 

Tue IRISH CASE, by P. WHITWELL WILSON 
(Revell). Mr. Wilson has long been special 
correspondent of the London Daily News. He 
knows the whole history of the Irish situation 
and in this book presents the facts to which 
newspapers are not giving wide publicity. He 
shows up the so-called Irish republie and gives 
figures to prove that Sinn Fein represents but 
a small minority. “Two out of three of the men 
actually doing the work of Ireland today have 
not accepted De Valera’s authority.” He also 
tells the shameful story of Sinn Fein alliance 
with Germany in the war. 

Tue Spirit of SELECTIVE SERVICE, by Magor- 
GENERAL HE. H. CrowpEer (Century). The pub- 
lie has realized that whoever else among high 
officials may have, blundered, General Crowder 
did not. In this volume he tells the thrilling 
story of the American system of selective serv- 
ice and shows how splendidly the people, as a 
whole, responded to the draft, nearly two hun- 
dred thousand lending their service in admin- 
istering the system. The main part of the vol- 
ume is devoted to the review of what was 
actually accomplished. The last hundred pages 
discuss the possibility of “infusing into the 
national tasks of peace that co-operative en- 
thusiasm that made possible the accomplish- 
ments of war.” In a chapter on A Plan of 
Action, he suggests the co-operation of state 
and federal governmental agencies in such mat- 
ters as education, the national health, divorce, 
industrial problems, ete. This is doubtless the 
most important part of the volume and worth 
eareful consideration. We commend the book 
to our readers. It should be in every library. 

“THaT DAMN Y,” by KATHERINE Mayo 
(Houghton Mifflin). A complete and convinc- 
ing defense of the Y. M. C. A. service overseas. 
The author, asked to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the way the “Y’ was using American 
money and report to the public, consented only 
on condition of absolute liberty to report facts 
“without regard to whose feelings they might 
hit.’ The chapter on The Post Exchange is 
one of the illuminating chapters putting blame 
where it belongs, and not on the “Y.” At the 
outset there was delay on this side in sending 
supplies. But that was not peculiar to the “Y.” 
One thing is worth noting, criticism of the “Y” 
never came from G. H. Q., from the men who 
knew the bigness of the task and the obstacles 
to be overcome. The story told in this book 
is of a tremendous undertaking. This is a large 
volume, 432 pages, and tells only a part of the 
story, but it is enough. It is impossible to 
review here the vast amount of information in 
the book. But no one should listen to whole- 
sale condemnation of the “Y,” nor be guilty of 


Al AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


passing it on—till he has read this book. Then 
he will not wish to criticize, he will know that, 
in spite of faults, the service of the Y. M. C. A. 
was incomparable. F 

Luck ON THE WING, by ELMER HASLETT 
(Dutton). Most of the aviation war books have 
been written by fighting pilots. Haslett was an 
aerial observation officer, whose business it was 
to be the eyes of ‘the artillery, to spy over 
enemy country and in general to undertake the 
most dangerous work of the war. It was not 
his business to shoot down enemy planes, there- 
fore he could not become an “ace.” But no 
branch of the service required more courage, or 
skill, or is more worthy of our admiration. 
Haslett did indeed fight at times with excellent 
success. His account of his experiences is un- 
surpassed as a thrilling, vivid and delightfully 


Harpers 


PHILIP GIBBS 


humorous narrative of one aspect of the war. 
His plane was shot down in German territory 
and he was taken prisoner but he never lost 
heart. For his services he received the U. S. 
Army Distinguished Service Cross, the French 
Croix de Guerre and other honors. General 
Mitchell says that “he had the proud record of 
successfully executing every mission which he 
undertook during his entire service,’ with the 
exception of the last flight, when he was shot 
down by superior enemy forces. 

A PRIVATE OF THE GUARDS,: by STEPHEN 
GrauAm (Macmillan). The author was a writer 
of books before he was private in the guards, 
the famous Scots Guards. He has written of 
the minor experiences of the men in a way 
that is uncanny but illuminating. His chap- 
ters on War the Brutalizer and As Touching 
the Dead, show the seamy, sordid side developed 
by army life with brutal frankness. Again 
when he analyzes the effect and methods of dis- 
cipline it is with great psychological insight. 
His reyelation about what the average private 
thought and talked about is frank—and illumi- 
nating, if depressing. But besides “those vile 
camping grounds, those disgusting trenches and 
blood-frays, the bullying, the bludgeoning of 


and sordidness, the petty tyranny and the im- 
purity—hbesides all this—he has made us see 


and feel ‘The Finest Thing in the Army,” some- 


i all jure a 
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Dell 


times called camaraderie, the sense of comrade- 
ship, sometimes devotion to duty, sometimes 
valor. “It is most truly Christianity, for does 
not Christianity mean the suffering of One that 
All may have life?’ Stephen Graham has the 
great human touch which transfers real life 
into real literature. 


On Religious Themes 


History oF THE HEBREW COMMONWEALTH, 
by ALBERT EpwarD BAILEy and CHARLES Fos- 
TER Kent (Scribners). This attractive volume, 
planned evidently for use in secondary schools 


.and therefore especially useful for young people, 


is full of information of value to Bible school 
teachers. It is based on the accepted conclu- 
sions of modern Biblical scholarship. It is 
readable and interesting. It contains 162 illus- 
trations of educational value, and 28 maps. 
Some of the first chapter titles will indicate the 
nature of the contents: The World in Which 


the Hebrews Lived, The Redjscovery of the 


Hebrew World, The Cradle of Democracy, The 
School of the Wilderness, The Home of the 
Hebrews, The Struggle for a Home, The Strug- 
gle for Independence, Democracy under Samuel 
and Saul, ete. Professor Bailey is personally 
acquainted with the land of Palestine. 
long been a teacher of Biblical History and has 
been ‘recently called from Worcester Academy 
to a position in Boston University. Professor 
Kent has no superior in knowledge and inter- 
pretation of Biblical Literature. 

PETER—FISHERMAN, DISCIPLE, APOSTLE, by 
I’. B. Meyer (Revell). An exposition and biog- 
raphy in one by a writer famous for just such 
work. It is a picturesque delineation of a 
familiar figure which brings out new lights and 
shadows. It shows the growth and development 
of the great apostle under the leadership of 
Jesus. It is striking character analysis and is 
rich in homiletical suggestion and material. 

A LAwyeEr’s STuDY OF THE BIBLE, by EVER- 
ETT P. WHEELER (Revell). The sub-title indi- 
cates the scope of the book—“Its [the Bible’s] 
answers to the questions of today.” The vari- 
ous chapters are studies of truth, prayer, mira- 
cles, socialism, social settlements, war, justice 
and mercy, labor, capital and strikes, in the 
light of the teaching of the Bible. 

THE Cross, by DoNALD HANKEY (Dutton). 
This inspiring essay by the author of A Student 
in Arms, who was killed in action during the 
recent war, is all the more significant as one 
contemplates the supreme sacrifice of Donald 
Hankey. It illumines the cross of Christ as a 
symbol of service and sacrifice, human and 
divine. 

THe AMERICAN CATHEDRAL, by RT. REv. 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE (Macmillan). A plea by 
the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts for the 
eathedral in American church life where it will 
fulfill several purposes—stand for the unity of 


our Christian faith and the fact of the organic 


life of the church and be the working center of 
the diocese. He also indicates its relations to 
the whole people of the city. There are sugges- 
tions here that any church in the heart of the 
city might well consider. 

FREEDOM AND ADVANCE, by Oscar L. JOSEPH 
(Maemillan). A series of discussions on Chris- 
tian progress, being a summary of the trend of 
the religious and theological thought of our day. 
The book also constitutes an introduction to 
some of the best recent literature for the min- 
ister by one who has done much Book: review 
work for the Methodist Review. 


He has 


ne 


_ Poly said, with a wistful little sigh. 
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A Hard-earned Dollar 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 
“T wish I could earn some money, too!” Roly 


It was 
hard to be only five years old “come June,” and 
not have a single penny to put in the Famine 
Bank ! y 

“T wish I could, Mamma!” 

They were-all in the nursery together, hay- 
ing their “go-to-bed sociable,’ as Eunice called 
it. Eunice had names for everything. She was 
on one arm of Mamma’s chair and Roly Poly 
was on the other. The boys were lying upside 
down on the rug, leaning on their elbows, and 
Queen Mab was in her own rocking-chair, as 
usual. It was she who spoke next. 

“Oh, you’re too little, Roly Poly—you can’t 
earn money hemming towels and piling wood 
and raking the lawn,” she said. “You'll have 
to wait till there’s another famine in India. 
Will there be another one, ever, Mamma?” 

“I’m afraid so, dear,’ Mamma answered, her 
sweet face grave with pity. ‘India is so full of 
people, and there are so likely to be droughts, 
when the wheat won’t grow, or the other crops 
they depend on for food. If there was only bet- 
ter irrigation there’’— 

’ “Tr-ri-what, Mamma?” 

“Trrigation, Hunice. That means a way to 
water the land artificially, with pipes or open 
trenches. But India has to depend altogether 
on the rain, and so when there isn’t rain the 
people starve.” : 

“And the little babies,’ murmured Queen 
Mab, softly. It was the thought of the little 
babies starving that seemed most dreadful. The 
little baby in the cradle across the room was 
so round and fat and dimpled! 

“T’ll hem a dozen towels,” Queen Mab re- 
solved, valiantly. 


“Tl rake Mr. Leadbetter’s. lawn, too,” 
thought Dick. 
“T’ll pile up grandpa’s wood-pile,”’ Robert 


vowed. And poor little Roly Poly’s sweet round 
face lengthened again. 

“TI wish I could earn some money, too!” she 
sighed. 

“T’ll pay you a dollar if you'll go to bed with- 
out any kiss from Mamma,” laughed Aunt 
Gwen, mischieyously leaning over to twitch a 
little pink ear. Hyerybody laughed, as if Aunt 
Gwen had made a joke. The idea of Roly Poly’s 


- going without her good-night kiss! 


hundred pennies into the Famine Bank! 


The Famine Bank was really a little brown 
jug that had to be broken to get out the pen- 
nies. It stood on the nursery table in plain 
sight, and Mamma had used it as the text for 
her little go-to-bed sermon tonight. She had 
talked about the hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of hungry people in poor, far-away 
India—the mothers, who watched their little 
brown babies starve in their arms. 

So it was that when the little sermon ended 

they all began at once to plan ways to earn 
money to put in the Famine Bank. They de- 
cided to begin the very next day because there 
was so much need of hurry. Somewhere in 
India perhaps there was a little brown baby 
that their pennies would save! But they must 
hurry—hurry. 
' “A whole dollar, Puss -in-Boots !”? whispered 
Aunt Gwen, temptingly. “Think of putting a 
And 
just as easy to earn—fie, just to go without.a 
kiss !” 

“-Nisn’t a kiss, it’s Mamma’s kiss,” Roly Poly 
murmured, snuggling against Mamma. She and 


Mamma were very “int’mate.” 

In slow strokes the nursery clock began to 
strike, ‘Bed-time—bed-time—bed-time,” and 
the children got up, obediently. They were 
accustomed to obey the nursery clock. 

“I’m going to get up at five o’clock to begin 
raking,’ announced Dick. 

“So’m I, to pile wood,” Robert echoed. But 
Queen Mab shook her yellow head. 

“T’m not,’ she said. “I shall need all my 
sleep to prepare me for hemming towels!” 

Upstairs in the girls’ room Mamma _ unbut- 
toned Roly Poly’s ‘behind buttons” and rolled 
up her soft hair into a row of little white 
“pop-corns.”’. Then she tucked her into bed. 

“Good-night, little one,’ Mamma said, after 
the little prayer was whispered in God’s ear. 
“Pleasant dreams—why, where’s your mouth 
disappeared? I can’t find it to kiss!” 

Roly Poly mumbled something into her pil- 
low, but the little red lips stayed hidden. And 
slowly—very slowly, indeed—and gently, Roly 
Poly’s two moist, warm hands pushed Mamma 
away. 

“Don’t kiss me, ren ” the little girl said, 
tremulously ; “I’ve ’cided I’d go ’thout. Please 
go away just as fast as you can. I’m ’fraid 
T’ll change my mind.” : 

“Why, Roly Poly, why, little one!” 


Mamma looked down at the back of Roly 
Poly’s head, with its fringe of little white “pop- 
corns,” and felt an irresistible impulse to stoop 
over and kiss the little warm neck under the 
fringe. But she waited. 

“Do you really mean it, dear?’ she said, 
gravely. 

“Yes’m, oh, yes’m, if you'll only please to go 
away, out o’ my reach! I’ve ’cided to earn that 
dollar for the Famine Bank, an’ the little hun- 
gry babies, Mamma. I’ve ’cided to. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” Mamma said, squeezing a little 
hand lovingly. Then she stole away, out into 
the hall. She sat down on the upper stair, to 
be within hearing if Roly Poly called her back. 
She hardly believed the child’s courage would 
hold out. 

Five, ten minutes went by, then another ten. 
Then Mamma heard Roly Poly singing, in a 
soft, broken voice: 

O, do not be discullidged, 
For Jesus is your F’end, 

He'll give you g’ace to conquer, 
An’ keep you to the wend. 

She sang it over and over to herself, and 
Mamma knew it was to keep from calling her 
back. She knew that in there in the dark Roly 
Poly was earning her dollar by the sweat of 
her brow. 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

You will wish to read, I know, some more 
of the letters submitted in the ‘‘Why-I-Like-My- 
Minister” contest. Here is another California 
Comrade, Millicent Childs, who writes: 

“My DEAR Mr. ALDEN: 

“Our Minister has five ehanactanistion. which 
I like very much. They are: 

“Ist.—While being able to meet and interest 
the most learned and refined, he condescends to 
people of lowly birth and attainments, and 
makes them feel at ease in his presence. 

“2d.—He always preaches his sermons in 
terms and language that the humblest, even 
children, ean catch his meaning and yet the 
best educated are fed and instructed as well. 

“3d.—He always seems calm and composed, 
never rushed although the busiest and hardest 
worked man in the parish, he has time for 
everybody and everything pertaining to his 
work. 

“4Ath—He always seems to choose appropri- 
ate subjects at opportune times, never a faddist 
nor spectacular in his efforts to draw, and yet 
he draws and is popular among all classes. 

“5th.—He is deeply spiritual as seen by his 
work, nor does he seem to do anything as being 
conscious that it is out of the ordinary or other 
than the everyday life he lives.” 

Now another Comrade, this time from Massa- 
chusetts, Edith Clark, gives this answer: 

“My minister is one of the leading preachers 
of today, but I believe that were he the pastor 
of an obscure church, I would admire him just 
as much. His sermons, illustrated by many 
worth-while anecdotes, are so true and inspiring 
one wants to live up to them. Wach is so 
straight-forward and reveals such clear think- 
ing, one feels that it is indeed a message from 
God. 

“J like him because of his interest in young 
people. Each Sunday he comes to Sunday 
school to give us a short talk or lead us in one 
of our memory hymns. And I like to talk with 


him afterwards, and ask him questions. 

“And not only do I like him for these things, 
but also for what he is himself. To my mind 
he is just what a minister ought to be.” 


Next week I.shall give one more letter and 
announce the prize winners. 

I didn’t think it possible that my challenge 
to your sharp eyes would go unmet. Remember 
I challenged you to find the misspelled word in 
one of the advertisements in the May 20th 
issue. Comrade Ruth Currier of Newbury, Vt., 
was the first to report. As she says, “On the 


first page right after the cover is an advyertise- 


ment having at the top, ‘Plans for Children’s 
Day.’ On the lower right-hand side with the 
photo flower cards is the word I discovered as 
spelled wrong. It was the word ‘permanent’ 
and it is spelled ‘permenent.’ The differents 
(I am not sure but that we shall have to have 
a contest to find the misspelled word in this 
Comrade’s letter. Mr. A.) is that there is an 
e’ where there should have been an ‘a’.” Com- 
vades Lucile Ames of Orange, Mass., and C. C. 
L. of Newburyport, Mass., also found the word. 

I have been very much afraid that they would 
find a number of misspelled words. I think 
that is a pretty good testimony to the accurate 
proof-reading of The Congregationalist, don’t 
you? Think how many mistakes you find in 
the daily papers. 

While I was traveling a few days ago I 
picked up a newspaper in Maine and found a 
communication from a minister where he said 
that he had found a white rose on one of his 
apple trees, growing out of the bark and not 
along with the rest of the blossoms. He said 
it had the perfect look of a rose but the per- 
fume was more of an apple. I suppose this is 
true. 
such an unusual thing as this. 


Comradely yours, 


Gr Neder. 


I wonder if any of you have run across 


} 
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Howells Amid His Peers 


A Celebrated Boston Event 


By Warren P. Landers 

When a boy in the Brockton, (Mass.), High 
School it was my fortune to secure a privilege 
offered but once in a lifetime. So far as I know, 
the particular grouping of notables here de- 
scribed had never occurred outside an artist’s 
imagination. 

Longfellow had been dead five years. 
for his Cambridge Memorial were being gath- 
ered. His friends of the Inner Circle arranged 
to add impetus in a novel and remarkable way. 
Under the auspices of the Memorial Associa- 
tion, at the head of which was James Russell 
Lowell, an Authors’ Reading was planned. A 
long list of prominent women formed the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, first in alphabetical 
order being Mrs. Louis Agassiz and Mrs. T. B. 
Aldrich. Charles Eliot. Norton presided with 
wit and grace and for each participant had a 
summa cum laude introduction. 

I still treasure the program of the occasion, 
held in what was then regarded as one of Bos- 
ton’s most elegant theaters, The Museum, on 
Tremont Street near King’s Chapel grounds. 
The day was Thursday, March 31, 1887. The 
appearance of the notable readers drew a ca- 
pacity, house and I stood for two hours. It is 
not easy to reconstruct the event from a boy’s 
point of view. It was Boston—a state of mind, 
not a locality. It had atmosphere. Let me 
reproduce the third page of the program: 


PROGRAMME 
Professor Charles Hliot Norton will preside 

Mr. SamMuet L. CLEMENS 
Mrs. JuLIA WARD HOWE 
Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
Mr. T. B. ALDRICH 
Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Rey. Epwarp HyereTT HALE 
Mr. W. D. HOweELis 
CoLONEL T. W. HIGGINSON 


readings will begin precisely at two 


The 
o'clock. 


Excepting Mr. Whittier, too ill to be present, 
all Massachusetts’ literary stars of the first 
magnitude were there. Hvery author save Low- 
ell read from his own writings. He gave in 
deep voice and with little variety of inflection, 
Longfellow’s Building of the Ship. One cannot 
forget the playfulness of Aldrich in Zhe Bad 
Boy’s Diary, the liquid tones of Curtis in the 
Potiphar Papers, nor the interest with which 
we listened to Dr. Holmes in poetical contribu- 
tions. 

Of course there was a laugh for and with 
Mr. Clemens. Professor Norton introduced him 
with a reference to Darwin, who “always went 
to sleep with a copy of The Jumping Frog un- 
der his pillow.”’ Mark Twain replied that that 
gave him great satisfaction until he learned that 
the scientist’s physicians allowed him at night 
‘nothing but absolute drivel.’ Strictly speak- 
ing the humorist did not read from his own 
work but from a late production which, as I 
recall it, he was fathering: Hnglish as She is 
Spoke. 

Mr. Howells was next to the last in the dis- 
tinguished list. He had lately become a mem- 
ber of Harper’s staff and was working in “The 
Editor’s Study.” With a selection from The 
Rise of Silas Lapham he made a most pleasing 
impression. The novel had appeared two years 
before (1885) and been widely read. In good 
yoice and forceful, his contribution was among 
the well-remembered gifts of the afternooon. 
He is the last to leave us of this galaxy of 
celebrities. His going is to the writer the 
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breaking of a link in a wonderful memory. The 
curtain drops, as that of the Old Museum itself, 
disappearing with the march of time, but the 
names of the participants and their work are 
enshrined in history. 

Brockton, Mass. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Anniversary of Yale Divinity School 

It has been a good year for the Yale Divinity 
School. The effects of the stress and strain of 
the great conflict are beginning to disappear, 
and conditions are returning to normal. The 
school, which sent more men to the war than 
any other graduate department of the Univer- 
sity, was at one time reduced to 44 students. 
This year there were 111. The graduating 
class, numbering 36, is one of the largest and 
best, not only in recent years but in the history 
of the institution. Its members represented all 
sections of our country. Two-*came from 
Canada, two from HWngland, one from British 
West Africa, one from China and one from 
Japan. Ten were Methodists, seven Disciples, 
six Congregationalists, five Baptists, two Pres- 
byterians, with single representatives of the 
Episcopal, Reformed, Mennonite and other de- 
nominations. 

As the graduates go to their various fields, 
they will be separated as widely as in the years 
before they came to Yale. Two go to China, 
one to Japan, one to Central Africa, one to 
Egypt, one to India, two to Turkey, two to 
England, one to engage in settlement work and 
the other for further study. The others are 
taking charges in all parts of our country. 

The baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
Professor Porter and was followed by an im- 
pressive communion service. At the 98th anni- 
versary exercises Mr. Warren W. Pickett spoke 
on “The Need of a Great Cause,” Mr. Raymond 
B. Culver on ‘The Contribution of the Y. M. 
C. A. to the Church,’ Mr. Albert F. Coyle on 
“The Church in a New World,” and Mr. Rees 
H. Bowen on ‘The Social Task of Chris- 
tianity.” The Hooker-Dwight Fellowship was 
divided between Mr. Rees H. Bowen and Mr. 
Dryden/L. Phelps. The address, given by Pro- 
fessor Walker, now the Provost of the Univer- 
sity, was one of unusual interest; and the force 
which marked his discussion of the minister’s 
task in the present was matched by the sympa- 
thy and affection with which he bade the class 
godspeed. 

At the luncheon served in the Center Church 
House by the Smith College Alumnz for the 
benefit of the Endowment Fund of their beloved 
alma mater, Rey. J. M. Deyo, of Danbury, pre- 
sided. Mr. H. H. Luetzow spoke for the grad- 
uating class, Rey. F. A. MacDonald, of West- 
erly, R. I., for the class of 1914, Rev. W. T. 
Hale, formerly of Yale-in-China, for the class 
of 1905 and Pres. Lyman P. Hood for the 
class of 1885. Dean Brown then introduced 
the graduating class to the alumni and spoke 
of the need of recruiting men for the ministry. 

Wie; T'. 


Commencement at Chicago 


The commencement exercises of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Union Theological Col- 
lege and the Congregational Training School 
for Women were held during the week of June 
6. Chicago Seminary had four graduates, 
Union College two and the Training School 
five. The Seminary has had during the year 
45 students and counting the summer quarter, 
has had a total of 64, representing 42 colleges. 
The amount subscribed for the Seminary in the 
Mid-West Education Fund is about $300,000 
and steps are to be taken immediately to bring 
the fund up to a million. The degree of D. D. 
was conferred upon Revs. J. W. F. Davies and 
R. W. Gammon of Illinois and F. L. Moore of 
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New York. The plans for the erection of the 
new buildings at the Seminary will be held in 
abeyance on account of high prices. . 

The college has had 30 students enrolled this 
year. It has made great progress since last 
commencement. Dr. J. A. Jenkins, who had 
been Dean since the founding of the school, has 
accepted the presidency and is at work. The 
college has acquired Keyes Hall and Hammond 
Library and has had these buildings made over 
to suit its purposes so that it is now comfort- 
ably and adequately housed. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. A. R. Dole of the New First 
Church, the college closed the year with all bills 
paid. Indications now are that the enrollment 
next year will be a large one and that the col- 
lege will render an increasing service to our 
constituency. 

The Training School has had what is per- 
haps the most successful year in its history. 
Three or four times as many graduates as it 
has been able to train could find employment in 
our churches as pastors’ assistants. The schodl 
will remain in its present location, 5603 Dor- 
chester Ave., for another year. The enrollment 
for next year is already larger than that of last 
year and the prospects are good for a full 
school. Miss Margaret Taylor, who has just 
closed her first year as Dean, will remain in 
that capacity for next year. Rey. J. W. F. 
Davies was re-elected President of the Board 
of Managers. One remarkable development in 
the life of the school is found in the fact that 
six of its graduates have lately been chosen to 
go to foreign fields, some of them have already 
sailed. 


Captured by the Turks 


What seems to have happened to Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Nilson, missionaries of the American 
Board, who are reported missing from Tarsus 
in Cilicia, is that in seeking a short rest from 
their work they ventured outside the lines of 


MRS. PAUL E. NILSON 


the French force which holds that city and were 
carried off by brigands. They know the people 
of the neighborhood well and are well known to 
them, and it is hoped that they are merely de- 
tained by some irregular Turkish force. The 
French have voluntarily set aside twenty Turk- 
ish prisoners as hostages for their safety and 
demanded their return of the Turkish com- 
mander. And our State Department* haS been 
asked to make representations to the Turkish 
Government. Mr. and Mrs. Nilson went to 
Tarsus in 1919 from their former home in Illi- | 
nois. Mr. Nilson is a graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege and Hartford Seminary, while Mrs. Nilson | 
took her college work at Wheaton College, 
Illinois. a £ 
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From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

First, Manchester, Has Historical Collection 

A historical collection of photographs and 
manuscripts and record books, together with 
other valuable material, has been gathered dur- 
ing the last few years for First, MANCHESTER, 
by Miss Mary M. Tolman. An exhibition of 
this collection was held recently and excited 
great interest. There were nearly 200 pictures, 
including one for every deacon since the church 
was founded in 1828, the various clerks and 
treasurers, trustees, pastors and their wives 
and families, and of fourteen sons of the church 
that have entered the ministry or missionary 
service. The sextons and organists were also 
honored. A card index of all the known facts 
about each person included in the collection is 
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CIRCLE 


kept by the curator, Miss Tolman. Incident- 
ally, she is anxious to know if other churches 
possess similar historical collections, and she 
would like to correspond with the curators of 
any such treasures in other churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Union Services at South Weymouth 

Since Jan. 1, 1920, 59 new members have 
been admitted to OLp SoutH UNION, SouTH 
WEYMOUTH, more than half of them by confes- 
sion of faith. This has been the result of steady 
consistent work on the part of the pastor, Rev. 
O. A. Price, and a few others working with him 
as an evangelistic committee. The pastor has 
made an average of 100 pastoral calls a month 
this year and since September, 1919, he has 
made nearly 1,000 pastoral visitations. ‘This 
work showed its effect also in an enlarged at- 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 


“BLOOD WILL TELL” 


REY. E. W. CROSS 


REY. R. S. CROSS 


REY. R. M. CROSS CHARLES W. 


CROSS 


The father of this ministerial group, Rowland Stevenson Cross, was born in Sarnia, 


Ontario, April 27, 1844, of Scotch parentage. 
year or more with his uncle, Rey. James McLean of Thomaston, Me., 
ence he entered decidedly upon the Christian life. 


At the age of 15 he went to live for a 
under whose influ- 
Just about the opening of the Civil 


_ War he made the acquaintance of Henry D. Noyes of Boston, one of the best friends he 
ever had. Mr. Noyes gave him a seat in his pew in the old Berkeley St. Congregational 
Chureh, of which Dr. Henry M. Dexter was pastor and whose ministry he enjoyed for 


upwards of three years. 


of the Civil War, 
at St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 


He was received into the church along with Morton Dexter 
who afterwards succeeded his father as editor of J'he Congregationalist. 
Mr. Cross decided to study for the ministry. 
While there he made the acquaintance of Mary D. Weeks 


Near the close 
His first pastorate was 


of Lyndon, a student at Mt. Holyoke, who later united her fortunes with his and by 


her 


“sweetness and light,’ her courage, her tact and her skillful management on small 
incomes, contributed largely to his success in the ministry. 


Together they have served 


home missionary churches of Minnesota for more than 30 years, receiving into mem- 


bership nearly 400 on confession. Mr. 


Cross now resides in Milwaukee. 


Rey. Hdward W. Cross is a graduate of Carleton College and Oberlin School of 


Theology, and like his father worked his own way through his course of study. 
was pastor at Livingstone, Mont., more than four years and then was called to Grin- 
He served as Y. 
15 months in connection with the First Division. He was wounded in the right shoulder 
by a piece of shell while serving as a stretcher bearer. 
the 16th Infantry going with his regiment to Coblenz, Germany. 
Rey. Rowland McLean Cross is likewise a graduate of Carleton and Oberlin and 
He served as “Y” Secretary in Honolulu two years and 
_ for another two years taught in the Mill School for Boys. After his return to the States 
he did home missionary work in Montana one summer 
He was commissioned by the American Board 
as a missionary to Peking, where he is now at work among the great student body of 


nell, Io., where he is now pastor. 


he too worked his own way. 


course at Union Seminary and Oberlin. 


that city. 


N. M., for a little more than a year. 


He 
M. C. A. Secretary in France for 


Later he served as chaplain of 


and then took his theological 


Charles Willard Cross also worked his way through Carleton, took one year of his 
theological course at Oberlin and then served as 
Not satisfied with this he enlisted in the army and 


Y. M. C. A. Seeretary at Camp Cody, 


|} later was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the 58th Field Artillery. He is now serv- 
ing as assistant pastor of the Ft. Washington Collegiate Church while Comp IeRine his 
- theological course at Union Seminary. 
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tendance at the morning service of worship 
throughout the winter and spring. Arrangement 
has been effected whereby the Universalist and 
the Congregational churches will have united 
services during July and August, the pastor of 
the Universalist Church having the service dur- 
ing July and the first Sunday in August, he and 
his people coming to Old South Union, and the 
pastor of Old South Union having the service 
during August and the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber, he and his people going to the Universalist 
Church. Plans are now also under way for a 
united Protestant Community evening service 
to be carried on during the following year be- 
ginning in October. 


Mr. Leavitt Remains at Baker, East Boston 

The resignation of the Rey. B. IF. Leavitt 
from the pastorate of BAkrrR, HAst Boston, 
has been withdrawn. His letter had been read 
at a service June 6, which every member had 
been urged by personal notice to attend. The 
reason stated for the pastor’s action was, that 
with the completion of 10 years in this pastor- 
ate, and with the pressure coming upon the 
church through the disclosures of the Hast Bos- 
ton Survey of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, it seemed as if the church might enter 
upon a new era of efficiency under a new lead~ 
ership, 

At the meeting called to act upon the pastor’s 
letter the action of the church was unanimous 
that Mr. Leavitt be requested to withdraw his 
resignation and to continue in the leadership of 
the church; all pledging’ co-operation as best: 
they can give it. On Sunday, June 13, the pas- 
tor announced his decision to comply with the 
church’s request to withdraw his resignation 
and continue with them as their pastor and 
leader, an announcement which was greeted 
with applause. The church also added $100 to 
Mr. Leavitt's salary. 


Dr. McCord Resigned Pastorate at Randolph 

The pastorate of nine years of Dr. Archibald 
McCord over First, RANDOLPH, will come to its 
close Aug. 31. As Dr. 
McCord said in his 
letter of resignation, 
these ‘‘nine years have 
passed without fric- 
tion and not one un- 
kind word.’ Whatever 
differences may have 
arisen, aS many pas- 
torates full well 
know, no one was 
ungenerous enough to 
cause him unhappi- 
ness in an expression 
of them. Coming from the Methodist Church, 
Dr. McCord entered the Congregational fellow- 
ship with a clear comprehension of its genius 
and has proved loyal to its traditions and pur- 
poses, as he illustrated in his previous pastor- 
ates at Providence, Taunton and Titchburg. 

Randolph has not been a vigorous church for 
many years, because of the passing of many 
families and because the preponderant element 
in the community is not Protestant. The place 
and influence of the Congregational ministry 
have been limited. Many would have been 
utterly discouraged. Still Dr. McCord perse- 
vered in spite of obstacles, inspired and guided 
by the idea, ‘I want to do good and help every- 
body I can.” 
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The church will also be deprived of the splen- 
did service Dr. McCord’s capable helpmeet was 
always ready to give in a most unselfish spirit. 
Dr. and Mrs. McCord will leave with the good 
wishes of many friends. 


First, Somerville, Buys Parsonage 

There is a well-known story of a boy who 
Said that the minister was coming to dinner and 
he had “got to catch that woodchuck” in order 
to have meat. Houses are now so scarce that 
it might be said that the minister is coming 
and the church has got to get a parsonage. This 
is especially true in the cities where the 
ehurehes have let the minister and his family 


NEW PARSONAGE OF FIRST, SOMERVILLE 


find a rent to suit themselves. The present 
shortage of housing has brought it to pass that, 
though the foxes have holes and the birds of 
heaven have nests, the shepherd of the church 
is likely not to have where to lay his head. 
Many churches have built or are building par- 
sonages and others have bought or contemplate 
purchase. 

Among those which have bought parsonages 
is First, SOMERVILLE, situated on Franklin 


’ Street of that city. The opportunity was taken 


to buy a house standing almost across. the 
street, which was built by a former Boston 
eontractor for his own use, and, besides being 
adapted to the purposes of a parsonage, is of 
superior material and workmanship. The pur- 
chase was financed by pledges made at a parish 
reunion on April 7, and the money-raising meet- 
ing in the vestry was immediately followed by 
a religious service of dedication in the parson- 
age. The church building itself is a beautiful, 
substantial, commodious and _ well-arranged 
brick structure. 

First, Somerville, originally a wealthy church 
in an aristocratic Boston suburb, has become a 
cosmopolitan church of working people. The 
change has been gradual, and this church, in- 
stead of yielding ground, is getting hold of the 
newcomers, and looking forward to larger use- 
fulness in a more populous community. The 
present pastor. Rey. S. C. Lang, was called last 
November, on his discharge from an army chap- 
laincy. He made a fine record as a parish 
builder in his first pastorate at Quincy Point, 
Mass. 

CONNECTICUT 
United, Bridgeport, Has Notable Anniversary 

Unirep, BripGErort, celebrated on June 13- 
16, the 225th anniversary of its founding. The 
anniversary service was held on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 13th. Dr. W. H. Day, pastor of United, 
was assisted by Rey. H. H. Tweedy of Yale 
Divinity School and a former pastor of Second 
Church; by Dr. R. L. Swain, pastor of Second 
at the time of the union; and by Rey. H. D. 
Gallaudet, of Waterbury, Ct., pastor of First 
Chureh at the time of union. 


The church was beautifully decorated in 
honor of the occasion and for Flag Sunday. On 
the organ, beneath a great American flag, hung 
the replica of the Colonial flag at the time of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which was used at the 
200th anniversary of the church. A Pine Tree 
flag covered the baptismal font. Over the choir 
rail two flags of 1777 were hung; in front of 
the pulpit was a flag with 16 stars, which had 
been rescued from Fort Sumter after its sur- 
render. The vested choir ‘of 30 voices, under 
the direction of Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, organist 
and choir director, rendered the anthem, ‘“The 
Heavens are Telling,’ from The Creation, 
Haydn; also, “Except the Lord Build the 
House,” by Gilchrist. An impressive feature of 
the service was the roll call of the original 
members of the Church of Christ in Stratfield, 
as the church was first known, responses being 
given by their descendants. 

Dr. Day gave the historical address on “Our 
Church Inheritance,” followed by Mr. Gallaudet 
on “The Spirit of Reunion,” and by Dr. Swain 
on “Whom God Hath Joined Together.” 

At the fellowship service on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the -representatives of the different 
churches of the community were invited. The 
processional included the Protestant clergy of 
the city of all denominations. Those who took 
part in the service were Rev. D. B. MacQueen, 
Dr. G. H. Beard, Mayor C. B. Wilson and Mr. 
W. Seymour-Laey, the last General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Bridgeport, who told the 
story of the reunion of the churches, of the 
remarkable spirit of the reunited church which 
had its source in the splendid self-sacrifice of 
the two pastors. Hach had come to his parish 
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Salary Roll of Honor 


Churches which have increased the minister’s 
salary since Jan. 1, 1918 
Previously reported, 1,230 

1231. Alturas, Cal., $150. 

1232. Antioch, Cal., $100. 

1233. Bay Point, Cal., $200. 

1234. Benicia, Cal., $200. 

1235. Berkeley, Cal., First, $1,000. 

1236. Berkeley, Cal., Park, $300. 

1237. Berkeley, Cal., North, $200 (2d). 

1238. Berkeley, Cal., Bethany, $100. 

1239. Cloverdale, Cal., $200. 

1240. Ferndale, Cal., $120. 

1241. Fowler, Cal., $500. 

1242. Fresno, Cal., First, $1,200. 

1243. Fresno, Cal., Zion, $250. 

1244. Fresno, Cal., Third German, $100. 

1245. Guerneville, Cal., $100. 

1246. Hayward, Cal., $100. 

1247. Lodi, Cal., First, $300. 

1248. Lodi, Cal., Ebenezer, $144. 

1249. Mill Valley, Cal., $400. 

1250. Oakland, Cal., First, $1,000. 

1251. Middlebury, Vt., $300. 

1252. Terre Haute, Ind., First, $1,000. 

1258. East Providence, R. I., Newman, $300 

(2d). 

1254. Newburgh, N. Y., First, $300. 

1255. Plainfield, Ill., $400 (2d). 

1256. Wahpeton, N. D., $300. 

1257. Worcester, Mass., Hope, $800. 

1258. Barre, Mass., $200. 

1259. McGregor, Io., $300 (2d). 

1260. Barnet, McIndoe Falls, Vt. 

1261. Middleboro, Mass., Central, $200. 

1262. Kensington, Ct., $300 (3d). 

1263. Dallas, Tex., Junius Heights, $600. 

1264. Cornwall, Io., $700. 

1265. Pomeroy, Wash., $200. 

1266. Cedar Rapids, Io., $400. 

1267. Ivoryton, Ct., $100 (2d). 

1268. Alfred, Me., $300 (2d). 

1269. Green Bay, Wis., $600. 

1270. Waterbury, Vt., $175. 
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with great consecration but the passion for pro 
moting the Kingdom of God had erystallizec 
into an even more glorious vision. 

Principal Alfred Ernest Garvie, D.D., 0: 
New College, London, gave an address on Ideals 
Common to the Two English-speaking Nations 
He referred to the common love of liberty, ow 
common literature, especially the Bible of King 
James, and prophesied that the United States 
would have her share in the new society of 
nations. He declined to comment on political 
affairs but he spoke with no uncertain voice 
about the great moral questions before the two 
nations. The benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. F. 8. Child, pastor of the ancient Church 
of Christ in Fairfield, which with Stratford 
were the mother churches. 

The week of celebration closed with a lawn 
féte on Saturday in the beautiful garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucien T. Warner at Seaside Park. 
with a parlor concert by the choir in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Herbert Birdseye was chairman of 
the anniversary committee. 


South, Hartford, Damaged by Fire 

On June 23, SourH, HARTFORD, was seriously 
damaged by fire, perhaps to the extent of 
$50,000. It is thought the fire was started from 
the torches being used by workmen in burning 
off the paint from the exterior so as to restore 
the original brick. The walls are intact and 
the work is going on; but the interior is badly 
damaged both by fire and by water. The church, 
under the lead of its pastor, Rev. W. S. Archi- 
bald, is planning to hold services in the Weth- 
ersfield Ave. Church, which is now a part of the 
South Church and the building of which is used 
for a parish house. The repairs on South will 
take some months. C.s. Ls 


Greenwich an Interesting Community 
Greenwich, one of the most beautiful suburbs 
of New York City, is rapidly becoming an un- 
usual Congregational colony. Among the latest 
additions to its Congregational circle is Dr. 
N. D. Hillis, pastor of Plymouth, Brooklyn, 
who has taken a charming home for two years 
and will commute to and fro from Brooklyn; 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of Christian Work 
and educational secretary of the Church Péace 
Union; and Dr. E. N. Hardy, secretary of the 
American Tract Society. Dr. Oliver Huckel is 
pastor of Second, Greenwich, from which Dr. 
G. A. Gordon was called to Boston, and where 
Dr. Josiah Strong and Hamilton W. Mabie 
were active laymen. Mrs. Sidney Lanier, 
widow of the poet; Ernest Thompson Seton; 
Irving Bachellor; and George Wharton Ed- 
wards, the artist, are among the literary and 
artistic people of the community. ; 


First, Middletown, Has Young People’s Forum 
First, MIppLETOWN, prints in its calendar 
the subjects of the sermons of its pastor, Rev. 
Douglas Horton. They are exceptionally fresh 
and suggestive. Recent themes have been: 
“Christian America, Ltd.,” “When Angel Meets 
Demon,” and “The Tragedy of the Almighty.” 
Recent meetings of the Young People’s Forum 
have been addressed by Hamilton Holt on “The 
League of Nations’; by Mr. W. O. Berckman 
on “The Curious Customs of Southern Moun- 
taineers,’ among whom he has lived for 15 
years in the Kentucky and Tennessee moun- 
tains; and Mrs. Lawrence Thurston of Ginling 
College for Women. O,:8., Dag 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Hillis Addresses Ministers’ Meeting : 

The New York Ministers’ Meeting closed a 
remarkably interesting year with a luncheon 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on May Lis 
Dr. Oliver Huckel, president, gave an address 
on “The Friendship of Books,’ and Dr. N. D. 
Hillis spoke on “Oliver Cromwell and the Pres- 
ent Crisis.” 
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Among the other live topics of unusually fine 
1ddresses and discussions for the year have been 
che following: ‘‘What Are the Congregational 
Shurches Really Doing in Byangelism Today ?”’ 
oy Dr. F. L. Fagley; “The Fundamental Jus- 
tice of Ministers’ Pensions,” by Dr. G. L. Cady ; 
‘The Spirit of America,’”’. by Dr. W. H. Day; 
‘The Effect of the Great War on Non-Christian 
Religions,’ by Rev. Prof. Robert EB. Hume; 
‘Spiritual Values in the Theater,” by Mr. Wal- 
ter Hampden, the actor; “My Recent Months 
in Armenia,” by Dr. Milton -S. Littlefield; 
“Plain Words on the Concordat with the Epis- 
copalians,’ by Dr. J. P. Huget, and “How New 
York Can Solve Its Problem of the Negro in 
Our Midst,” by Dr. H. H. Proctor. Dr. Oliver 
Huckel of Greenwich, Ct., has been elected 
president: for the third annual term and Rev. 
A. ©. Chureh, secretary. 


Progress at First, Newburgh 

First, NEwBurcu, Rey. Thomas Bell, pastor, 
at the last communion service received 22 new 
members. A recent Every Member Canvass 
has doubled the income of the church and an 
1d debt has been greatly reduced. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased $300 a year. The 
first year quota on the Pilgrim Fund has been 
joyfully paid off. 


Progress at Mapleton Park, Brooklyn — 

At MAPLETON PaRK, one of the youngest 
churches in the Brooklyn suburbs, 29 new mem- 
bers were received on Easter Sunday, 28 on 
confession of faith. This makes a total addi- 
tion since Jan. 1 of 34 new members. The pas- 
tor, Rev. H. W Robinson, a descendant in direct 
line of both John Robinson and John Alden of 
Plymouth fame, has just completed a successful 
five years of service with Mapleton Park. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the church has erected its 
present beautiful and commodious edifice, now 
nearly free of debt; and both the membership 
and the income of the church have quadrupled. 
The past year has been the most successful of 
the five, Mapleton Park giving nearly one and 
a half times its quota for the Pilgrim Fund and 
also doing its full share for the Emergency 
Fund. B. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Successful Federation at East Smithfield 

FEDERATED, HAST SMITHFIELD, is composed 
of the Congregational and the Disciple churches. 
The Congregational church is one of the oldest 
Congregational churches in Pennsylvania. Like 
other communities, East Smithfield as it pros- 
pered became overchurched. For years four de- 
nominations were represented in a little village 
of only 400 people, a village which was a town- 
ship center of a population of less than 2,000. 
Recently there has been a genuine effort on the 
part of the Christian forces of East Smithfield 
to get together, the result being the Federated 
Church. 

In October, 1919, at the request of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society and the 
unanimous call of the chureh, Rey. H. F. Gould 
began the pastorate of East Smithfield. Since 
that time the attendance at church and Bible 
school has increased 60 per cent. Organized 
effort has taken the place of disorganization. 

The Minute Men, a men’s Bible class which 
began with six members, now numbers 42. 
Every Sunday sees some new men in the class 
who for years had not been regular attendants 
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at church. This class of men has undertaken 
to be for this country village what the Rotary 
Club is for the city. Already they have agreed 
upon a program for the boys of the community, 
have put over the. Farmers’ Institute and are 
now working on the problem of getting elec- 
tricity for the township. Absolute harmony 
exists among the members of the Federation. 


Rev. W. J. Williams, New Pittsburgh Pastor 


A recognition service for the new pastor, 
Rev. W. J. Williams, was held at PURITAN, 
PITTSBURGH, the evening of June 28. A fairly 
good representation of the church members was 
on hand to hear the interesting addresses given 
by the several visiting clergymen, among whom 
were Dr. C. W. Carroll of Philadelphia, who 
received the minister and his wife into the 
membership of the church and gave the charge 
to the minister, and Rev. T. M. Hofmeister, 
pastor of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, who gave a 
stirring address to the church. The right hand 
of fellowship, welcoming Mr. Williams and his 
wife into the fellowship of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, was given 
by Moderator A. D. Rhea of Punxsutawney. 
Rey. Raymond Kistler, pastor of South Side 
Presbyterian, welcomed Mr. Williams in behalf 
of the local churches of the South Side. Rev. 
W. J. Richards of Arlington, Pittsburgh, also 
took part in the service. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Parsonage for Mt. Pleasant, Washington 

The first Congregational Church in Washing- 
ton to secure a parsonage for its pastor is MT. 
PLEASANT. The housing situation at the Capi- 
tal has been so acute that for almost a year 
the pastor, Rev. W. A. Morgan, has been com- 
pelled to live almost five miles from the ehurch. 
Barly last fall a movement was started to se- 
cure a parsonage and this spring a modern 
house was found and purchased by the ladies 
of the Church Aid for $16,000. It is situated 
on one of Washington’s most beautiful streets, 
facing Rock Creek Park, the largest park in 
the city. There always will be an unobstructed 
view far across Rock Creek and over the woods 
to the Cleveland Park suburb. 

Almost 100 new members have joined the 
church in six months, many of them men of 
influence in the city. The church is united and 
enthusiastic over the realization that before 
long a new site and a new plant will be neces- 
sary for the demands of the growing work. 
Two liberal raises in salary have been given the 
pastor since his coming to Washington almost 
three years ago. 


ILLINOIS 

Forward-moving Years at Aurora 

Rey. F. G. Beardsley has just observed the 
third anniversary of his pastorate of First, 
AurorA. During the three years 91 members 
have been received, making the present mem- 
bership 446. The last of an old debt which had 
hung over the chureh for years has been en- 


tirely paid, a new organ motor has been in- 
stalled, and extensive repairs made to the 
chureh property. The church exceeded its quota 
for the Midwest Leadership Fund, the Pilgrim 
Fund, and recently subscribed its full-quota for 
the Congregational World Movement. 


WISCONSIN 

First, Racine, Free from Debt 

First, Ractne, Rey. J. T. Chynoweth, pas- 
tor, received 42 into membership on LHaster 
Sunday, all but one on confession of faith. This 
church is now entirely free of debt, the result 
being brought about without special pressure. 
Many free-will offerings were brought in re- 
sponse to Mr. Chynoweth’s announcement that 


he would be glad to have his birthday celebrated - 


in that way. 


All Unite in Money Raising Campaign 
PLYMOUTH, RACINE, Rey. H. R. Hogan, pas- 

tor, set its goal in a May canvass to meet its 

emergency apportionment this year and within 
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Generations doing one thing well 


Orpin Desk 8” Pfd. 


Established 1874 


Manufactures a full line of desks and office 
tables. 


Located on the water front in Boston, com- 
bining the advantages of water delivery of 
lumber and truck delivery of finished 
product. 


Net earnings over 6 times dividend. 


Stock is tax free in several states and pro- 
tected by a heavy sinking fund. 


May we send you details? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 
Members New York and Boston 


Jf Stock Exchanges 


BROOKE HOUSE 


79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. Private baths. 
Descriptive booklet. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOKLET FOR 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 


HFORE completing the plans for the new church in your neighborhood 
it is of vital impertance that you read this booklet. 


It contains an explanation of the true purpose of church furnishings. 
It tells how varied appropriations may be economically expended to secure 
the best and most harmonious results in the church interior. 


If you are planning a new church, or if you are intending to refur- 
nish your present edifice, this booklet will prove valuable to you, to the 
directors, and to the architect. 


We will gladly send you one without cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1072-82 Lytton Building, Chicago, III. 
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have for some months been worshiping at the 
Congregational Chureh and recently disbanded 
their organization. 


three years to make up a total of $15,000 to 
meet past and present church obligations. Men, 
women and young people were divided into 
three classes of boosters. The women at the 
very first pledged $1,000 to be paid this year. Live Organizations at Evansville 

All departments of EVANSVILLE are making 
fine progress under the leadership of Rey. 
O. W. Smith and his splendid family. Work 
with the children and young people is espe- 
cially well taken care of. Christian Endeavor, 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian col- 
lege, with exceptionally able faculty, 
complete equipment, and highest edu- 
cational standing. For young men and 
women who want the best training in 
an atmosphere of democracy, culture 
and wholesome character-building in- 
fluences. é 


Endeavorers Organized at Broadhead 

In April a Christian Hndeavor Society of 47 
charter members was organized at BROADHEAD, 
Rey. A. N. Brown, pastor. The Presbyterians 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE, RIPON, WIS. 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years coluleee degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of heology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate ‘Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 


Associated with it are: 


Religious Secretaries, 


Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 21— July 28; July 29—Sept. 3 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


CAMP HOCHELAGA 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, GRAND ISLE, VERMONT 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(3) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


A Camp for Girls under the direction of the 
Vermont Y. W.C. A. Fine bathing, supervised 
recreation, and classes. Competent leaders and 
counselors. Terms $9 a week. For further in- 


formation address 
A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL MISS MARION GARY, Rutlana, Vt. 
Accredited, Co-educational. With College P t 
Business Normal, Home Heonomics, Agriculture, and BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
usic Courses. xymnasium. eautiful country situa- i SEMINARY 


ge mapense tomo poor the kina bone pias 

oard, and room 30. or fuller ormation a ess 

Is in its one hundred fourth year. For Col: 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 
and elective; leading to diploma or degree; 


M ILWAU K E E-DOWN E R S E Mi NARY modern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. 


Milwaukee, Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col. | fo. Catalogue or information address 


lege. An accredited college preparatory school for girls and 
finishing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, Prof. WaRREN J. Mou ton, Cor. Sec’y. 


Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue S-17. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842, Term begins Sept. 9th: In the beautiful 
| and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 


(UTDOOR happiness offering exceptional opportunities for training in 
self-discovery and self-direction. Inspiring ideals of health, respon- 
sibility and Christian usefulness. School for Grammar and High School 
Students, three terms, fall, spring, and summer. Mid-winter vacation. 
Two hundred acres; pine groves, 3,000 feet sea shore. Horseback riding, 
Swimming, Athletics, Esthetic Dancing. Gymnastics. College prepara- 
tory subjects. Art, Music. Domestic Science. Handicrafts. ' Business 
Courses. Foreign Languages. Personality Methods. Diplomas introduc- 
tory to definite service. Summer Course in Personality Theory for High 
School Graduates. . 


Sea Pines 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A. M., 


Founder 


Distinctively devoted to 
and recognized as the Pio- 
neer School of Personality 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors 


Box V, Brewster, Mass. 
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Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and other organiza- 
tions are prospering. 


Books on Congregational History 

La Crossk, Rey. C. C. Rowlison, pastor, has 
just purchased 14 books dealing with Congre- 
gational history and organization. These, to- 
gether with The Congregationalist, Wisconsin 
Church Life, the Missionary Herald and the 
American Missionary, have been placed in the 
La Crosse Public Library. The list of books 
includes those for adults, young people, and 
children and are the very best that can be 
secured. Attention has been drawn to it through 
local papers, announcements from the pulpits, 
mention in the church bulletin and posters in 
the library. Thus during the Tercentenary year, 
not only the Congregationalists, but the other 
people of La Crosse have an opportunity to 
learn more of our Pilgrim history. This plan 
might be used by many other churches with 
great profit. 


Plymouth, Racine, Has Monthly Conferences 

PLYMOUTH, RACINE, Rey. J. R. Hogan, pas- 
tor, has enjoyed a splendid year of work, many 
social and educational features proving of great 
value. The church school teachers have a 
monthly conference and supper and the various 
women’s organizations meet in joint session 
monthly. All departments of the church are 
flourishing under the leadership of the pastor 
and his associate, Rev. H. W. Carter. 


MINNESOTA 

Splendid Ingathering at Olivet, St. Paul 

OLIVET, St. PAu, Rev. G. M. Miller, pastor, 
received nine new members on Pentecost Sun- 
day, making a total of 84 since the first of the 
year, an aim of 100 new members in the year 
1920 being almost realized in the first five 
months. Olivet sent its pastor as the church’s 
delegate to the International Council. The 
quota of $4,250 on the Congregational World 
Movement has almost been reached. 


IOWA 

Fourteen Graduate from Hospital School 

The commencement exercises of the Iowa 
Congregational Hospital Training School were 
held the last week in May. ‘The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. P. Burling at 
the Greenwood chureh on Sunday. The grad- 
uating exercises were held in the Waveland 
Church the following Tuesday evening, the class 
address being given by Rey. B. M. Southgate, 
pastor of Algona. A class of 14 were presented 
their diplomas by Rey. Charles Parsons, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors. The hospital 
has had a successful year and ,the training 
school affords a fine opportunity for young 
ladies desiring to fit themselves for the profes- 
sion of a trained nurse. 


MONTANA 
First, Great Falls, Pushing Forward 
First, GREAT FALys, Rey. B. R. MacHatton, 
minister, has recently passed the 100 mark with 
its total of new members received the past few 


‘months, 78 being added as a result of the Waster 


Drive. The Church School has increased in 
attendance from about 100 to an average of 
over 300. This required the completion and 
furnishing of the basement at a cost of $5,000. 
It is used also as headquarters for the Boy 
Scouts of the city and for social gatherings of 
the church. 

This expenditure was preceded by the pay- 
ment of a building debt of long standing, 
amounting to several thousand dollars and by 
the purchase of a Moeller pipe organ, valued at 
$7,000. This is a notable achievement, indicat- 
ing sacrificial giving, for the section of the 
state, of which Great Falls is the commercial 


a 
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center, has suffered three years of drought. 
Happily, heayy snows and spring rains assure 
better times. 

In addition to this the pastor’s salary has 
been twice increased, now being $4,200, and in 
the recent drive for the Congregational World 
Movement, the church went over the top by 
almost doubling its quota, which had been 
trebled over the last year’s apportionment, and 
is expected to reach $2,000. 


OKLAHOMA 

Religious Awakening in Jennings 

About the first of April, at the suggestion of 
State Superintendent A. H. Ricker, Rey. Charles 
Mundell opened a series of revival services in 
JENNINGS and continued them well up into the 
month of May. He aroused sufficient interest 
to fill the house to capacity every evening. As 
a result 75 made open confession of faith, 25 
joining the Congregational church and even 
more the Methodist. Mr. Mundell was asked 
to take active charge of the Congregational pas- 
torate and has accepted. Avi Ws) Re 


CALIFORNIA 


First, San Jose, Relieved of Burdensome Debt 

During the month of April, First, SAN JOSE, 
Rey. BE. A. King, pastor, celebrated its 45th 
anniversary by paying off its long standing 
parish house debt. his debt-raising campaign 
was a direct outgrowth of the successful Every 
Member Drive of last December. For the past 
12 years the church has earried this debt with 
interest. The people generally requested the 
minister to put on a campaign to wipe it out. 
The giving was most hearty and shared in by 
practically all of the members of the congrega- 
tion and the parish. It was one of the most 
delightful campaigns ever put over. 

At this time, by @ special sermon and exer- 
cises, Mr. King observed the fourth anniversary 
of his pastorate and the 23d anniversary of his 
entrance into the Christian ministry. During 
the four years of this pastorate the church and 
congregation have grown in numbers and effi- 
ciency. There have been 130 new members 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
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added and a number of new enterprises have 
been undertaken. First, San Jose, has fur- 
nished numerous leaders for religious and social 
service enterprises and today has several stars 
on its Christian Service Flag, representing 
members who are at work in China and the 
United States. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BarrLtyerr, H. M., South Salem, Mass., 
nity, Jeffersonville, Vt. Accepts. 
Brypr, R. F., Bangor Seminary, to North Pomfret, 

Vt. Accepts and is at work. 


to Commu- 


Casp, B. F., Tolland, Ct., to Hast Granby. Ac- 
cepts. 
DENNISON, R. C., United, New Haven, Ct., to pro- 


fessorship of Philosophy to Pomona College. 
Accepts. 

Euuis, A. M., Windsor Ave., Hartford, Ct., to Rich- 
mond Hills, N. Y. 

Locxgrt, J. J., First, Greenfield, Mass., to South- 
borough, Mass. Accepts to begin July 1. 

WILKINS, J. H., Foxcroft and Dover, Me., to Hallo- 
well. Accepts to begin Sept. 5. 


Resignations 
Barriterr, H. M., South, Salem, Mass. 
Casp, B. F., Tolland, Ct., on account of federation 
of two churches. 
DENNISON, R. C., United, New Haven, Ct. 
Evuis, A. M., Hartford, Ct. 
Hunt, J. H., First, Ft. Fairfield, Me. 
Lapp, G. E., North Pomfret, Vt. To live in West 
Sileodatock: 
Lockr?rt, J. J., First, Greenfield, Mass. 
WILKINS, J. H., Foxcroft and Dover, Me. 
Tanner, B. M., Northfield, N. Y. To take effect 
Oct." 1. 
Recognition 
WILIAAMS, W. J., Puritan, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28. 


Ordination 
Axkprs, H. D., First Church of Christ, Fairfield, Ct. 
Sermon by Dr. Oliver Huckel; other parts by 


Rev. Messrs. F. 8S. Child, D. D., Sherrod Soule 
and H. 8S. Brown. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 

COLORADO 

Denver, Plymouth i 4 

Manitou, First 64 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport, United” 14 26 

Farmington 9 14 

Middlebury 3 3 

Unionville 10 14 
HAWAII 

Honolulu, Central Union 22 28 
IDAHO 

Kellogg 12 12 

Plummer 13 17 

Wallace 40 40 
ILLINOIS 

Champaign 3 6 

Chicago, Wellington Ave. 16 

Evanston 2 8 

Waverly 23 
Iowa 

Atlantie 5 5 
KENTUCKY 

Ludlow, Fairview 11 
MAINB’ 

Brewer, First 14 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Blandford, North 8 12 

Jamaica Plain 109 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Fort Street 34 39 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, Olivet 9 
Npw YorK 22 
Newburgh, First 22 
New York City, Broadway Tabernacle 14 31 
NortH DAKOTA 4 


Wahpeton : 15 23 
OHIO 

Oberlin, Second 74 109 

Toledo, First : 9 11 


-59 
OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha 1 9 
Drummond 6 6 
Kingfisher 4 
Kingfisher Circuit 3 5 
Medford 8 8 
Muskogee 2 13 
Okarche 20 22 
Oklahoma City, Pilgrim 25 
Harrison Ave, 5 19 
Oktaha 10 
Vinita 6 6 
Waynoka 14 18 
SourtH DAKOTA 
Mobridge, United ff 10 
TEXAS 
Dallas, Junius Heights 33 
VERMONT 
Barre, Hast 3 
Bennington 20 7 
Berkshire, East bf 1 
Bradford 55 
Brandon 2 4 
Brattleboro, West 10 12 
Bridgewater 3) +f 
Bristol il 3 
Burlington, First 25 49 
Charlotte 2 2 
Danby 8 9 
Iden 2 
Essex Junction 7 15 
Fairfield, East 1 
Franklin 4 


Free Trial @Churches _- 


$43.50 


Speed Up Chuich Work 
with this simple, accurate, quick dupli- 


cator. It prints a thousand copies of form 
letters, bulletins, programs or notices for 20c. 
Duplicates any typewritten, handwritten and 
illustr: ee work without typesetting or elec- 


OTOSSLED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Used by hundreds of ministers in every de- 
partment of church work. Saves 92% on the 
cost of form letters. Is quicker — easier — 
cheaper than any other kind of printing. 


FREE TRIAL 


Mail the any for 
Free Trial Offer, 
booklet and 
samples of church 
work. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
299 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
Send me booklet 
samples and details of 
your Free Trial Offer. 


The Rotospeed Company 
299 E. 3rd Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
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VACATION 


is a good time to look 
into the merits of 


HYMN BOOKS 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
A. S. BARNES and CO., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


by ‘'MOVIE™ and 
still projection. 
LANTERNS sold and rented. 
Our Slide Library includes 
the ‘‘Pace Cartoons.’’ Special 
slides made to order from 
your pictures or negatives. 
Write for Bulletins. 
Underwood Chicago Agency and Depository. 


GEORGE W. BOND SLIDE CO., 
610 Masonic Temple, Room G, Chicago, Illinois 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


60 


Gaysville 
Hardwick 
Island Pond 
Jericho and Underhill 
Lyndon 
Lyndonville 
Middlebury 
Milton 
Newbury, 
Newport 
Northfield 
Orleans 
Orwell 
Pittsford 
Putney 
Richmond 
Rupert 
Rutland 
St. Johnsbury, South 
Saxton’s River 
South Royalton 
Swanton 
Thetford 
Vergennes 
Wallingford 
Wells River 
Westfield 
Westminster 
West Rutland 
Weybridge 
Williamstown 
WASHINGTON 
Almira : 4 
Deer Park 25 25 
Kennewick 10 10 
Newport 12 12 
Spokane, Westminster 30 52 
Plymouth z 13 ibe 
Pilgrim 4 4 
Vera 21 31 
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: Personals 

Bunker, F. R., formerly of the Zulu Mission of 
the American Board, now of the Interchurch 
World. Movement, has assisted the American 
Board in the preparation of their exhibit at the 
International, Congregational Council, covering 
the Board’s work and the activities of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. 

Cross, R. J., acting pastor of Twinsburg, O., has 
received a letter from a native evangelist in 
Manila, Philippine Islands, who asks permission 
to publish in the Tagalog language Mr. Cross’ 
book on Home Duties, published over 30 years 
ago. 

Ross, H. G., pastor of First, Pittsfield, Mass., is 
to sail in July for England, where he will par- 
ticipate in the Tercentenary celebrations. He 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
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Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


f tment,Talcum,26c.every where. For samples 
adarésy: Gutioura Laboratories ,Dept. V, Es Massa. 


has also been appointed by the Federal Council 
as one of the Congregational representatives at 
the preliminary ecumenical conference to be held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in August. Mr. Ross is 
a native of Scotland, but has not visited that 
country since February, 1915, when he was on 
his. way from South Africa to Seattle, where for 
several years he was minister of Plymouth 
Church. He is an honor graduate of Aberdeen 
University, of which Sir George Adam Smith is 
now principal. 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PHOPLH’S SUMMDR CON- 
FHPRENCH, July ~26—Aug. 1, Long Beach, Cal. 
Bible and mission study classes and many inter- 
esting features. For information write to Con- 
ference Director of Religious Education, South- 
ern California Congregational Conference, 831 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-10. 


WoruLD’s SuNDAY ScHOOL CONVENTION, Tokyo, 
Oct. 5-14. 

OPEN FORUM CONFERENCE, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Aug. 17-27. 


HarvarD SUMMpR SCHOOL OF THHOLOGY, Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., July 6-23. 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THN CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, quadrennial sReclins, Boston, Mass., 

Dec. 1-6. 
SuMMrrR ScHooL or Missions, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 


State Conferences 
OKLAHOMA (Colored), Anadarko, July 15-19. 
Texas (Colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


Classified by sections of the country. Initials 
after name of place indicate organization or organ- 
izations with which conference is affiliated: 

IMED—Interchurch Missionary Education De- 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—Federation of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 


New England and the East 

OcrAN PARK, Mr., IMED, Juty 20-30. 

SILVER Bay, N. Y., IMED, July 9-19. 

East NorvruHrieitp, Mass., Northfield Summer 
School of Religious Education, July 17-24. 

CHaAauTAUQUA, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 
ence, Aug. 1-21. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE Park, Mp., CWHM and FWFM, 
Aug. 1-7. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA., 
July 7. 

Hast NORTHYFIPLD, MASS., 

Hast NORTHFIELD, MASS., 
week. 

CHAUTAUQUA, 


CWHM and FWEM, June 29- 


CWHM, July 16-23. 
FWIEM, July, second 
N. Y., FWEFM, Aug. 22-28. 
Western States 
Estes Park, Cou., IMHD, July 9-19. 
LAWRENCE and WICHITA, KAN., General Religious 
Educational Conferences. 


Southwestern. States 
DALLAS, Tpx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26, 
DALLAS, Trx., FWIEM, September, last week. 
Pacific Coast; States . 
ASILOMAR, CAu., IMHD, July 13-23. 
SEABECK, WASH., IMED, July 28—Aug. 7. 
LonG BEacH, Cau., Congregational Conference, 
July 26—Aug. 1. 
Mr. Hprmon, Caut., CWHM and FWFM, July 13-20. 
New WILMINGTON, Pa., FWHM, Aug. 14-23. 
OxrorD, Pa., FWIM, July 10-18. 


Southern States 
TuscaLoosa, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27. 
ored women). °* 
MonrreatT, N. C., FWEM, July 11-18. 


(for col- 
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Middle West 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., IMED, July 23—Aug. 2. 
Bay Virnw, Micu., CWHM and FWFM, July 11-16 
TaRKIO, Mo., FWEM, Aug. 14-22. - 
LAKESIDH, O., FWEFM, July 20-28, 
New Concorp, 0., FWEFM, Aug. 10-17. 
WoostreR, O., FWEM, Aug. 4-12. 
XENIA, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 
LAKBD GENEVA, WIS., FWFM, Aug. 17-24. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cos 
four cents per word each insertion, includin; 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Lincoln Institute of Kentucky, 22 miles east 0: 
Louisville, only well equipped colored normal an¢ 
industrial school in the state, needs a teacher 0: 
Domestic Science. Salary offered $600. Living ex 
penses nine months $90. Great opportunity fo) 
rendering service of highest character. School non 
sectarian but deeply religious. Faculty equally; 
divided between the races. Address Rey. A. Hu 
gene Thomson, Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 


Teachers wanted for public and private school: 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good position: 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Alban} 
Teachers’ Agency, Ate INGoXe 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Regularly ordained Congregational Minister de 
sires a pastorate in Wisconsin or west of thi 
Mississippi River. Considered a pleasing and influ 
ential speaker. “C,’”’ Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


A woman for general housework in a family 0: 
two adults in a pleasant country home till Oct. 1 
Mrs. M. N. George, Mendon, Mass. 


Wanted—September 1, general helper in South 
ern New Hampshire family where there are severa 
children, N. H. C., care Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist and Choir Master desires position ir 
or near Boston. Highest references. “‘M. T.,’’ car 
Congregationalist. 


Organist-Dlrector; 18 years’ experience. Recit 
alist, Church within 50 miles of Philadelphia. Pai 
quartet or chorus. Salary, $1,771. Highest char 
acter and musical credentials. (H. B.) Care Con 


gregationalist. 
MER: .... MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale in Sharon, Mass. Near Massapoas 


Lake. Desirable place for the summer or all th 
year round. Old-fashioned house with modern im 
provements. Hight roofs, large open fireplace, cook 
ing range, toilet and bath, electric lights, tow1 
water, garage, summer house, hen houses, Ameri 
can Ideal Steam-Heating System throughout hous 
and garage. All in first-class condition. Sixtee1 
acres of land, ten of which are extra good tillage 
Exceptional opportunity to get one of the fine ol 
New England places in good neighborhood an 
with every convenience. Address “H,” OCongrega 
tionalist. 


Wanted—Correspondence in Boston or suburb 
by gentleman and wife engaged in Christian work 
who wish for two or three rooms for light house 
keeping. Address “‘W,” Congregationalist. 

To Let—Furnished house; nominal rent ani 
board for owner. Telephone Melrose 437J. 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGE, PULPIT, GODET 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Sez 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Wanted—A copy of The Advance for Feb. 11 
1909. A. H. Griffith, Fisk, Wisconsin. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in cas 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, goo 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sampl 
volume, five cents. Address BDlizabeth Merriam 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Channof fala sian 
Margaret The G Grin Fler Teens, 85c. “: 


Slattery’s T 


t Se th 
jus Costly ee one 


Add 10% for postage 


THE PILGRIM P. 19 W. Jackson St 


Chicago 


Books 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


Nancy’s Way 

By Mary Davis 
We expected brilliant things of our Nancy 
and we grumbled a great deal when she married 
during her first year out of college. But we 
became reconciled as she made us see the splen- 
dor of motherhood. Four babies were welcomed 
into the little red bungalow during the next few 
years. Naney’s methods of bringing up truthful 
God-fearing youngsters were as original and 
effective as her thesis on “Mental Measure- 

ments.” 


Once when I dropped in on Nancy there was. 


a patter of light feet in the hall and in burst 
Nancy, the Second. Her brown eyes were as 
round as dollars and her long thick braids 
bristled with horror. ‘Georgie swore, Mother,” 
she whispered hoarsely, “he swore twice.” 

Nancy patted me on the shoulder as she van- 
ished. ‘Whip the cream for me,” she begged, 
“it’s on the first shelf in the pantry.” 

I heard a long shrill wail of protest which 
grew fainter and then died away. Nancy, the 
Second, and rosy Abbie May helped me get 
luncheon. Nancy appeared when we had every- 
thing ready. She smiled at us as she put some 
slices of bread and butter and a mug of milk 
on a tray. 

“You’re a iepacare 
down in a minute.” 

“Where's George?” demanded her mate as he 
rushed into the house and only Jack, Abbie 
May and Nancy, the Second flew at him. 

“In the hospital,” said Nancy as she tied 
Abbie May’s blue bows in the original Nancy 
fashion. 

When the other three were gicely in bed we 
tiptoed into the hospital which turned out to be 
a little attic chamber away from the rest of the 
house. Nancy's mate pointed with an apprecia- 
tive grin to the sheet dipped in disinfectants 
which hung in front of the doorway. “George 
loathes the odor of disinfectants,’ he said un- 
der his breath. 

“Yes, and he’ll hate profane language before 
he is discharged,?’ Nancy said with spirit. Then 
her face grew tender as she looked at the rosy 
sleeper, ““He’d counted on cream pie all day,” 
she said ruefully. 

Her mate closed the door softly. ‘‘Nancy 
treats lying, stealing and other juvenile crimes 
as contagious disease. The culprit is thoroughly 
serubbed and put to bed on invalid diet.” 

“One of the results of breaking the law is 
to be shunned by society,” remarked Nancy, 


she declared, “I’ll be 


‘we mothers and teachers should make children . 


realize it.” 

George was in a very chastened mood the 
next morning. He had felt the iron hand of the 
law although no harsh word had been spoken. 

Conscientious little Abbie May was a worker 
but Nancy, the Second was a sad little shirk. 
We happened out in the kitchen one day and 
found Abbie May washing a tub full of dishes 
while Nancy the Second was curled like a kit- 
ten in the big rocking chair. 

“T helped Abbie May with her home work,” 
‘she explained lamely. 


“That was kind of you,” said Nancy evenly, | 


“here, Abbie May, I’ll wipe these. 
‘go on with your book.” 

“Abbie May has been doing those dishes alone 
for weeks,’’ Nancy told me later, ‘and I thought 
I had cured my little shirk.” 


No, Nancy, 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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For the next few days Nancy, the Second, 
did her share ostentatiously. But her mother 
had made up her mind that she needed a lesson. 
The great secret of Nancy’s success in training 
her children was due to the tenacity with which 
_she clung to her chosen course. 

Saturday at breakfast she casually inquired 
of Abbie May if she knéw how to reach a large 
crockery store. “I’d change at Main Street for 
a Walnut Square car and I’d go right by a e 
said the little girl sagely. 

“T looked at dinner sets lately,’ said her 
mother, ‘‘and I found four pretty ones that I 
liked. Suppose you go in and look at them this 
morning and choose the one out of my four that 
you like best.” 

Abbie May grew an inch taller as we looked 


at her. Her rosy little face glowed with 
pleasure. 

“T’ll go with you,” volunteered Nancy the 
Second. 


“You are not interested in pretty dishes,” 
objected her mother, “besides I shall need you.” 

Abbie May departed happily. “I shall worry 
every minute that she is gone,’ admitted her 
mother, “but responsibility is the best thing in 
the world for gentle Abbie May. My little 
shirk on the other hand needs to know some of 
the joys of the homemaker.” 


So when Abbie May returned her mother said’ 


happily, “Won’t we have a wonderful time 
choosing wall paper next«month,-dear? You 
keep your room-so neatly-that I’m going to let 
you help me.” 

Naney the Second departed noiselessly. Then 
we heard the tread of little feet above and the 
noise of furniture being tugged about. Capable 
Abbie May rushed away to join her sister. It 
was plain that Nancy the Second intended to 
choose her wall paper too. 

Nancy grinned. “It takes a lot of contriving 
to teach little folks that it pays to be good in 
the long run.” 

“Big folks too,” I said with a sigh. 


The Hoover Type and Politics 


_Why is our politics not richer in men of the 
Hoover type? It is not solely because they are 
looked upon with horror by the politicians. The 
blame lies in part with the voter, who to some 
extent shares the politician’s distrust of a man 


who is “different”; but it lies in no small part 
with these men themselves. Some of them would 
not touch polities with a ten-foot pole, and too 
many of those who try to get into politics can- 
not conceal their feeling that they are debasing 
themselves for the sake of ends that can be 
reached in no other way. We might as well 
recognize first as last that this feeling must be 
overcome if such men are to have the influence 
to which their abilities and their ideals entitle 
them. No man who shrinks from contact with 
his fellows deserves preferment at their hands. 
Aversion to the political methods that our de- 
mocracy has developed is hardly to be distin- 
guished from aversion to democracy itself, and 
it rightly means banishment from our politics. 
There are practices to which no self-respecting 
man will stoop, but they do not excuse an atti- 
tude of patronizing indifference. The only way 
to banish them is for able, high-minded Ameri- 
cans to play a larger part in the political game. 
—New York Evening Post. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... yl ére 
At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight-year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Wight ministers joined ‘the Fund during the 
week of June 13 to 19. 

Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RIcE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


} Secretaries, 


If You Are Going Away 


don’t forget to send us your change of address at least 
two weeks in advance of the date you wish it to 


become effective ! 
Use this blank :— 


Name as on present label 


Street 


City or Town 


Change to this new address 


Street 


City or Town 


Boston 


Change back to former address on—__ 


The Congregationalist and Advance 


Chicago 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoOMBb MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, Z'reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New Hngland 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HB. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Mecting, 10 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss 8. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FrpprATIoNn, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. . 

Woman’s HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New Hngland churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. CARVER, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 

Tun FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent ; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

TH MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. HEng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can _ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance, 

For rates and other information write 

KENNETH S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago af 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. NeEuson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 
Dr. Lucien C. WarNeER, Chairman 
Rpy. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
REV. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH. BELL, Treasurer 
REY. JOHN LurHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 
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In the Church School 


(Continued from page 50) 

for young people now in session the whole af- 
ternoons are being spent with good results in 
directing the play of young people. They in 
their turn will be expected to return to their 
own home towns ready to carry out some of the 
healthy forms of play they are now enjoying. 
themselves. Hence any true program for young 
people in every community will be a Program 
of Joyful and Happy Activities. It might well 
be called a Program of Light and Joy. 

3. No one will dispute that the old type of 
Devotional Expression has no place in a mod- 
ern program for young people. There is ample 
evidence that the average type of Christian Hn- 
deavor prayer service has ceased to function in 
true devotional expression. The difficulty is 
not alone with the material provided for this 
service, but also with the methods pursued for, 
granting that the very best material could be 
offered for this purpose, it is still true that it 
would tend to become stereoptyped in the hands 
of untrained leaders. No one has yet found any 
remedy for immaturity and inexperience—but 
systematic and thorough training. 

Sympathetic and tactful leadership is the 
greatest need of the average prayer service. The 
devotional life of young people, even as every 
other phase of their life, is in need of real train- 
ing. It is suggested that a half hour or more 
in the Sunday evening prayer service might be 
_devoted to such a study as “The Training in the 
Devotional Life,” one of the units of the second 
year of the Pilgrim Training course for teach- 
ers, might yield excellent results. Whatever 
may have been the ideals of the young people’s 
prayer service in the past the fact is borne upon 
us with irresistible evidence that we must fur- 
nish sympathetic and tactful leadership in its 
devotional programs. Young people must not 
be left to educate themselves, they must be in- 
spired by example and helpful guidance. Hence 
the program we are trying to outline will have. 
as one of its chief points, the sympathetic and 
helpful leadership in devotional activities. 

F. G. 


It is not habits that work the most ruin of 
aman, but opinions and principles that-lie close 
to the fountains of character.—Munger. 


A man’s destiny is settled by his treatment of 
his brother. If a man does not love his brother 
it is plain proof that he does not love God.— 
J. D. Jowett. y 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F., Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Hdward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. BE. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William §8. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY i 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles HE. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Associate Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles EH. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
3875 Lexington Ave., New York City 7 . 

Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary i 

B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles 8S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary i 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. | 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. _ 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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Here is an Opportunity to Save*1.00 


and to make a worth-while invest- 
ment in a good Book for your 
Summer Reading as well as 52 
copies of The Congregationalist and 
Advance for every week in the year. 


How you can do it— 


By sending us a New Subscription to 
4ly he Congregationalist and Advance 
for a year in combination with any 
of the following books—a saving of 
$1.00 on any combination which 
you may select. 


feerenortyece, Joseph Lincoln... ... 6. 06.5. ee scence cence ene $2.00 ON EON 
The Congregationalist and Advance........-............005 00000 eens 3.00 SRE 
$5.00 Only *4.00 
Sanctus Spiritus and Company, Edward A. Steiner ...........0 0020000065 $1.60 
The Congregationalist and Advance.................... 6.60: ceeee eee 3.00 Only $3.60 
; $4.60 
RMN IRE SELEE CANOL. COTICT fc. cei kids. ceca eee coed cscs ence ne ndacearsnens $1.90 
The Congregationalist and Advance................-- 660600 ceeees _ 3.00 Only $3.90 
$4.90 
The Women Who Came in the Mayflower, Annie R. Marble.......... $1.50 
The Congregationalist and Advance.................. ++. 000. ee eeee eee 3.00 Only $3.50 
$4.50 
Wit and Wisdom of Safed the Sage, Wm. E. Barton.................+.. $1.00 
The Congregationalist and Advance......................05.00ee0ceeees 3.00 Only $3.00 
$4.00 
meabrador Doctor, W. 1: Grenfell... 2.0.0... .060 ees cece cee cee e eee e ete 4.50 
The Congregationalist and Advance................ 0.000002 c ee eee eens 3.00 Only $6.50 
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Use this Blank 
and send to 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 14 Beacon St., Boston, 9 
The Congregationalist and Advance 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 


BI ClOSe CaN akc thet es tee for one year’s subscription 


to The Congregationalist and Advance in combination with book 


The Congregationalist and Advance 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
BOSTON, 9 CHICAGO 
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Address 


‘The Quiity | NO CUSTOMER HAS 
EVER LOST A CENT 


LPettyjohn & ©. 
comes | A Record of 46 Years 
Sey | 


W* pride ourselves in this big outstanding fact as proof of 

the solidity of our company. Weathering financial panics, 
poor crops, wars and other calamities which have spelled disaster 
to so many unfortunate investors, the Pettyjohn Company has 
gone on year after year, a source of never ending profit to its 
customers. 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 


To these investments we have always confined ourselves. 
Our years of success along these lines must convince the New 
- England and eastern mind that such are indeed 


The Quality Investment 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 


OLATHE, KANSAS | 


Cc. F, PETTYJOHN 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL DELEGATES AT PLYMOUTH ROCK 
_The crowd assenvbled on the slope of Cole’s Hill, July 1, and the automobile in which the speeches were made. 
over the famous rock. 


At the left is the stone canopy 


Ah THE STORY OF THE BOSTON COUNCIL 

| INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 

THE COUNCIL SERMON, by Dr. J. D. Jones 

: AN ADDRESS TO THE CONGREGATIONALISTS OF THE WORLD 
. ~ CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT PLANS FOR 1921 


tie, 


These figures are based on reports from authoritative sources. 
will be paid to local church treasurers throughout the year, and by them remitted 
to treasurers of state conferences or to the Congregational World Movement. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
RETURNS 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


The actual amounts 


RETURNS CHECKED UP TO JULY 5th 


Quotas 
Alabama $ 850 
Alaska 350 
Arizona 1,350 
Arkansas 300 


California (Northern) 71,000 
California (Southern) 100,000 


Colorado 37,000 
Connecticut 375,000 
District of Columbia 16,500 
Florida 7,500 
Georgia 1,500 
Idaho 4,200 
*Tllinois 336,000 
Indiana 12,500 
Iowa 135,000 
**Kansas 123,000 
Kentucky 500 
Louisiana 1,000 
Maine 75,000 
Maryland 3,000 
Massachusetts 720,000 
Michigan 115,000 
*Minnesota 130,000 
Montana 6,000 
Nevada 700 
New Hampshire 75,000 
New Jersey 66,000 
New Mexico 1,000 
New York 250,000 
North Carolina 850 
Ohio 142,000 
Oklahoma 6,600 
Oregon ‘ 22,500 
Pennsylvania 25,000 
Porto Rico 200 
Rhode Island 52,000 
South Carolina 1,000 
Tennessee 1,000 
Texas 5,000 
Utah 2,250 
+Vermont 130,000 
Virginia 660 
Washington 55,000 
West Virginia 1,250 
Wisconsin 100,000 
Wyoming 2,500 
Colored Churches 7,460 
$3,220,520 

Special Programs’ 
Hawaii’ $ 400,000 
Missouri? 600,000 
Nebraska 200,000 
South Dakota* 500,000 
North Dakota? 400,000 
$2,100,000 


Eastern $188,214 
Western 58,623 


** Includes Pilgrim Memorial Quota. 
* Includes Special State Program for 1920. 


Amounts 
Assured 


4,100 
124,000 
9,135 
101,000 
123,000 
200 


42,000 
930 


246,837 
101.000 


115,000 
6,000 


$1,780,562a 


Special Programs' 


$ 320,000 
627,000 
100,000 ° 
315,000 
200,000 


$1,562,000 


+ Includes regular apportionment and quota for World Movement. 


Adaidonal Aimounts 
Bapect.d on Con- 

servalive Hstimates 
From the Field 


300 
90,000 
2,000 
10,000 


15,000 
570 


150,000 


14,000 
15,000 


300 
15,000 
4,500 
100 
65,500 
28,000 
450, 
7,000 
5,100 


5,600 


$622,240b 


$ 80,000 


185,000 
200,000 


$465,000 
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a Deduct $140,000 for causes other than Congregational World Movem 

bd Deduct $28,500 for causes other than Congregational World Wavceoree 
1 Include $103,000 assured and expected for Congregational World Movement 
2 One-year period. Hawaii will raise $50,000 for Pilgrim Memorial Fund. : 


% Five-year period. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


International Council Number 

We have made this issue larger than usual to give space 
for reports of the great International Congregational Council 
meetings in Boston. There were so many meetings and so 
many speeches that we can only give a running story of each 
one and interpret the spirit and significance of it. But alto- 
gether it makes a long story. The central program of the 
convention was hardly more interesting or important than the 
sectional meetings, some of which developed great interest 
and gave the opportunity for needed discussion. We are 
pleased to be able to present so comprehensive a review of the 
meetings, but regret that we do not have space to publish in 
full many of the excellent addresses. 

Among the features of the Council which appear in our 
reports our readers will. be interested to note the Council 
sermon by Dr. Jones, the address to the world-wide fellowship 
of Congregationalists issue as the pronouncement of the 
Council on some important subjects, the various resolutions 
adopted, the organization of the International Congregational 
Fraternity and the description of the missionary exhibits. 

To the latter might have been added a complimentary word 
regarding The Congregationalist section of the Pilgrim Press 
exhibit. Under the direction of our Circulation Manager, 
Miss Wentworth, The Congregationalist staff was ‘fat home” 
to its friends there as well as at the home offices in the 
Congregational House, and a large number of visitors gave 
us the pleasure of meeting them. Our section was attractively 
decorated and the exhibit included copies of the paper repre- 
senting the various periods of its history from the first issue 
of the original Recorder 104 years ago to the present time. 
The other departments of the Publishing Society were well 
represented. 


In the Circulation Department — 
DEAR READERS: ‘ 

I wish to take this opportunity to express publicly my 
appreciation of the gracious introduction to you extended by 
our Editors a few weeks ago. Since the resignation of your 
former highly esteemed Circulation Manager, Rey. Charles 
Ernest White, the new manager has been placed in a somewhat 
anusing position, many of our readers assuming that she was 
another “Sir,’ and frequently letters have come to her ad- 
dressed “Mr. E. M. Wentworth,” “E. M. Wentworth, Esq.,” and 
even “Rey. E. M. Wentworth.” But she is now pleased to 
come into more definite personal acquaintance with the readers 
of The Congregationalist and Advance. 

It has been my happy privilege during the meetings of the 
great Internatonal Council to meet’ many of you face to face 
and offer the hospitality of The Congregationalist. But to 
those of you who were unable to come to Boston for this 
inspiring Gathering of Congregationalists from every part of 
the world, I wish to extend now a friendly hand of greeting 
and good fellowship. May you feel that the new Circulation 
Manager is your friend and that we are all workers together 
in the service of our Master through The Congregationalist 
and Advance. Let us strive to increase its mission of service 
by never losing an opportunity to speak well of it and introduce 
it to our friends and neighbors. It is worthy of our best 
efforts. 

Heartily your friend, 
ErHe, M. WENTWORTH. 


———————— 


A Mid-Summer Call from Piedmont 


A Letter That Changed Plans 
President Frank E. Jenkins, 


Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga., 


April 12, 1920. 


Dear President Jenkins: 


The Executive Committee of the Congregational World Movement has received requests from several par- 
ticipating organizations that the committee should issue a ruling covering the point as to whether organizations 
participating in the Congregational World Movement Emergenty campaign for 1920, may at the same time pros- 
ecute their own campaigns for funds. 


The Executive Committee at its meeting held March 31st, 1920, expressed the unanimous opinion that to con- 
duct the financial campaign for particular institutions at the same time the nation-wide campaign is on would be 
most inadvisable. Pursuant to this judgment the Executive Committee appointed us a special committee to draft 
a communication to all interested parties. 

We recognize how difficult this is to adjust. If we say “No,” there are splendid schools and societies 
which are expecting to raise much more than promised by the Congregational Emergency Fund. On the 
other hand, if we say “Yes,” there would result endless confusion; many would be solicited often, the ground 
would be burned over by the separate campaigns, tt would not be fair to other organizations who have syn- 
dicated all their appeals and it would not be playing the co-operative game in the Interchurch program. 


The denominational drives expect to list all church members in Class A, or on the white card—while the 
Interchurch expects to list all outside the churches in Class B, or on the.blue card. Is it not obvious that indi- 
viduals who will be canvassed by this organization or that, are the same from whom the church or the Inter- 
church expect to raise their funds? It must be apparent that this is not “playing the game.” 


Therefore we are compelled to advise you that from date to July first all separate campaigns of churches or 
individuals should be suspended or participation in the Congregational Emergency Fund ought not to be antici- 
pated. 


If your organization has received large conditional pledges with a time limit, we should be glad to co-operate 
with you in the effort to secure an appropriate extension of time. 


Signed: F. M: SHELDON, G. L. CADY, JOHN M. THOMAS, H. F. SWARTZ, Special Communtige: 


“To Play the Game” 


The above letter was received while the President of the College was on a campaign for funds. Notice of it 
came to him in the city of Northampton, Mass. He had just made a call at the home of a friend of the College 
and was on his way to anothers; but instead of making the expected call, he turned about immediately and started 
for home. On arriving there, he found 30,000 pieces of literature lying on the office tables ready for mailing 
These had been stopped by the letter and have awaited the time limit set by the Committee. 

It was indeed “Playing the Game” for the sake of the World Movement rather than for Piedmont College. 


From the middle of April to the first of July are the most important weeks of our financial year. Within that 
time we are accustomed to receive by far the largest amount of donations of any like period within that year. On 
June Ist final payent of our teachers’ salaries was due and the final payments of the fiscal year were all due within 
the time when our appeals were prohibited. 

The Interchurch World Movement proved to be a financial failure. Our Congregational World Movement, 
with that of seventy-one other organizations, had underwritten the Interchurch Movement, thus involving a 
considerable portion of the two millions pledged out of the three millions called for. But for this World Move- 
ment, Piedmont College would have received within the prohibited time as much as or more than it will 
eventually receive from the Congregational World Movement. But for this Movement the money would have 
been in hand for all our bills; while because of the World Movement whatever we get will be scattered over 
many months to come. 

To meet the situation temporarily has required the utmost effort coupled with all ‘the ingenuity we could 
command. We hope there will be no eventual loss to the College, but “Playing the Game” has cost us 
heavily so far. 


I issue this mid-summer call with the hope that our friends will see us safely through all the exegencies 
of the summer months—trepairs, new dormitory room called for, etc. FRANK E. JENKINS. 


President Frank E. Jenkins, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 
To help Piedmont College do the work to which it has been called, I will give the sum checked 
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The Permanent Values of the Council 


Ve KUT of eight days of discourse, discussion and fel- 
lowship on the part of 3,200 Congregational men 

and women assembled in Boston from all parts 
of the world, what permanent values emerge of worth to 
the old Puritan city which entertained the Fourth Inter- 
national Council, to New England, whose founding it~com- 


memorated, to the nation and to the world? 


FREEDOM UNDER CHRIST. Freedom is still the 
native air of Congregationalism. It rang in many a plat- 
form utterance. It was re-echoed in many a group meeting. 
Our birthright is more precious to us today than ever. 
Liberty to think in the field of theology and of social rela- 
tionships, liberty to fermulate the results of our thinking, 
liberty to promulgate them far and wide, liberty to worship 
and to work as seems best to the individual—and all these 
sacred and inalienable rights held in utter subjection to the 
mind of Christ—that continues to be the genius of Congre- 
gationalism. We will not muffle our witness-bearing to this 
fundamental principle. Some churches may use it as a 
cloak for selfishness and isolation—and their doom is sure. 
But we, just because we are eager for wider Christian 
fellowships, will not forsake the present outward form of 
its expression unless we can incorporate into the larger 
body this intrinsic element in our Puritan inheritance of 
freedom under Christ. 


UNITY TRANSCENDING ALL DEVELOPMENTS. The 
hundred delegates from Great Britain, the half dozen from 
Australia, the group from Canada needed only to get 
shoulder to shoulder with Americans in order to realize 
that the course of these last terrible years has welded all 
together into a unity which no yellow journalist, no jingo, 
no cunning politician can ever dissolve. Our British 
brethren are British still. That is why we love them. In 
some respects they have grown more British in the last five 
years, aS well they may have done. But the external 
differences are microscopic compared with the central con- 
victions, glowing ideals and burning hopes that now com- 
- mand the common devotion of all decent men in England 
and America: 

“Who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 

But international Congregationalism is by no means an 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon affair. The American Negroes, the 
black delegate from New Guinea, the five Japanese dele- 
gates were integral and respected members of the Council, 
and the League of Nations for which the Council showed 
such tremendous enthusiasm and to further whose full 
completion the American delegates took special action, will 
embrace all these darker skinned brethren and all whom 
they represent the world around. j 


THE SENSE OF STEWARDSHIP. 


Throughout the 
Council the sense of Congregationalism’s responsibility for 


a torn and suffering world was strong. It came notably to 
the surface when Jane Addams with all the strength of a 
heart that knows neither Jew nor barbarian pleaded for 
the starving children of Europe. It was the undertone of 
many an address’and many a jovial after-dinner talk. 


Congregationalism today is as eager as at any time in its 
_ history to bear its full share of the labor and travail that 


go with the birth of a new world. It was a fine discrimina- 
tion on the part of Sir Robert Falconer when he said that 
neither England nor America has any desire to impose 
Anglo-Saxon forms of government upon other nations, but 
simply to pass on the principles that have nourished the 
best life of the two countries and let other-races and lands 
prove their value for themselves. The message of twentieth 
century Congregationalism is as simple as that of Jesus 
himself when he said to the two men who became his first 
disciples, “Come and ye shall see.” 


THE GREATNESS OF THE PRESENT OPPORTU- 
NITY. Over the heads of the thousands gathered in the 
great hall and through the windows whence came the hum 
of industry, we looked now and again to get the world- 
setting for our Conclave. Every time and everywhere we 
looked we saw men and nations groping for light and 
leadership. It is the dawn of a new era, but a murky 
dawn. The world is still. sick and sore and sad. The 
chances to help are so numerous and various as to bewilder 
eyen the well-intentioned. This task of healing and guid- 
ance cannot be committed to a commission of experts or 
devolved entirely upon legislators, cabinets, premiers and 
presidents or even upon a League of Nations. As President 
King said, this is a time when the single life counts, however 
limited its sphere may seem. This is the day in the history 
of the: world when God can use any kind of a man or any 
kind of talent that is plastic to his touch. 


GOD MOVING IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. Vain 
would have been the oratory and futile the fine human fel- 
lowships of the eight days, had we not felt the presence 
of one whom we saw not, but whom we knew as God high 
and lifted up, as God working in us and through us for the 
ends of his kingdom.. As He was with us those eight days 
in the prayers and the breaking of bread, in the give and 
take of everyday talk and in quiet intercourse by the fire- 
side, so He is out in the world of affairs, of politics, of 
business, and in the hearts of the rising generation. Because 
of the Boston Council in 1920 we shall be better able to 
recognize Him, to link our weakness with His strength, 
our fitful desires for nobler living and better service with 
His cleansing and empowering grace. 
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Ecumenical Conference Committee 


RRANGEMENTS for the preliminary meeting of the Committee 
A on Ecumenical Conference have now been definitely completed 
and the majority of the American delegates have already accepted 
their appointment to attend. The Committee will meet at the Hotel 
Beau Séjour, Geneva, Switzerland, on Aug. 10 and 11. This is a 
preliminary committee meeting of federated church bodies to dis- 
cuss the desirability and possibility of an international Hcumenical 
Conference. Besides the American delegation there will be repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world, including especially Great 
Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The Chairman of the American delegation, which will repre- 
sent the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, is 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies 
in Europe. The General Secretary, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Rey. Arthur J. Brown, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Relations and Rey. C. W. Goodrich, representative of the Federal 
Council in Paris, will also serve on the delegation. 


American Clergy Sail to Visit European Churches 


ee RIENDLY visitors” from American churches to the churches 

F of Europe include Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Committee on Fraternal Relations, will carry 
the message of American friendship to the churches of France, 
Hungary, Italy and Switzerland. Mr. Charles VY. Vickrey, Secre- 
tary of the Near Hast Relief, will visit the churches of Armenia, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, Hungary, Greece, 
France and England. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
has also left to visit Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy and Hol- 
land. Rey. William P. Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, sails for England, France and Switzer- 
land. The purpose of these visits is to strengthen the ties of 
international friendship between the churches and to try to restore 
the shattered confidence of these people _in the sincerity of our 
American ideals. 


The New Student Conference at Silver Bay 


ELEGATES from more than ninety-five of the colleges, uni- 

versities and schools in the eastern part of the country met 
at Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., June 25—July 4. This con- 
ference has formerly been held at Northfield, Mass. It assembled 
this year after a thorough study by a representative student com- 
mittee of the entire question of the best possible site. Among the 
Congregationalists who helped in the leadership of the conference 
were Rey. Frank M, Sheldon, Secretary of the Congregational 
Board of Education; Alden M. Clarke, of the American Board; 
W. S. Beard, who represented the Home Missions Council. Rey. 
A. E. Garvie, B.D., Chairman of the British Congregational 
Union, preached the conference sermon on July 4. 

A special effort was made this year to serye the interests of the 
denominations, not only in this conference but in the seven other 
student conferences held in other sections of the country. Official 
representatives of the leading denominations were present for 
group meetings and interviews and two sessions of the conference 
met by denominations, when the new and enlarging plans of the 
churches, both at home and overseas, were presented and discussed 
by the students. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the conference was a 
meeting held at the time of the denominational meetings of those 
who represented small denominations who did not have enough 
representatives to have a meeting of their own. The chief topic 
of discussion in this meeting was, What distinctive contribution 
has my church to make to the whole Church of Christ? Students 
who spoke at this most interesting meeting included members of 
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the following denominations: Christian, Lutheran, Society of 
Friends, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Church of Christ, Reformed, 
Dutch Reformed, Church of the Brethren, Free Methodist, Disciple, 


Unitarian. 
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Lowell’s Historical Pageant 


T has been estimated that the historical pageant given in Lowell, 

Mass., June 8, was one of the biggest and most successful under- 
takings the city has ever witnessed, and in these days of increased 
interest in community endeavor would have attracted, had space 
permitted, even more than the 25,000 to 40,000 who were privileged 
to see it. It was in five episodes, opening with the singing of 
‘ “Duke Street” by a 
chorus, followed by 
the prologue. All the 
figures in the pag- 
eant were symbolic, 
first appearing the 
S Pilgrims mira Ge 
who summoned “The 
Spirit of Lowell.” 
She approached with 
her attendants, with 
the seasons Youth, 
Childhood, Joy, 
Play, ete., in succes- 
sion. The meeting of 
Wonalancet and Passaconaway was portrayed in the first epi- 
sode, John Eliot, the missionary, with Captain Goodsin, and the 
peace pipe ceremony and conversion of Wonalancet. The second 
was of Colonial and Revolutionary Days and the gathering of . 
Captain Ford’s company of Minute Men. The third marked the 
development of Lowell, with the business of buying the water 
rights that created the organization known as the Locks and 
Canals. The candlelight ball, an annual feature of this period, 
was a beautiful addition to the pageant, the dancers in costume 
earrying lighted candles which they placed on the ground while 
dancing. President Jackson's visit to Lowell when Lucy Larcom | 
seryed on the reception committee, closed the episode. The 
final episode, “Lowell Today,” was figurative of the city’s part in 
the world war, and drew attention to the many nationalities who 
contributed service. It was a vast showing. Folk dancing, the ~ 
singing of national hymns and the waving of national flags intro- 
duced pleasant features in the program, while the forming of a 
human flag with the singing of the Star-Spangled Banner brought 
to a close a performance that was gigantic in its scope, admirable 
in its production and reflected honor on its director, Mrs. Julian 
B. Keyes, and all who ably assisted her. 


ATTRACTIVE FIGURE IN LOWELL’S HISTOR- 
ICAL PAGEANT OF JUNE 8 


For Chinese and Japanese on Pacific Coast 


The Oriental problem on the Pacific Coast, which is attracting 
so much attention, political and otherwise, at the present time, has 
its brighter side, though this is not commented upon to any great 
The Chinese Christian Union of San 
Francisco, including in its membership 10 Chinese churches of 
various denominations in the city, has adopted the American custom 
of an annual picnic. On June 12 nearly 700 Chinese, all of them 
members or adherents of the churches, gathered. in Golden Gate 


_Park for a day of social intercourse and acquaintance on a Chris- 


tian basis. On the other side of the bay the laymen of the Jap- 
anese churches of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda are accustomed 
to meet once a month for a union dinner. Such a meeting was 
held on June 13, the guest of honor being Rey. Paul B. Waterhouse, 
who has just been appointed by the A, M. A. as a general mission- 
ary among the Japanese on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Waterhouse 
comes from a number of years of successful experience in Japan 
and is, therefore, well equipped for his work. 
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‘The Choice before the Voters 


In nominating Governor Cox for the Presidency the Democratic 
Party has certainly not put itself in a position to win the ad- 
herence of the so-called idealists who have not been enthusiastic 
over the chosen standard-bearer of the Republican Party. Perhaps 
Mr. Cox may not be the altogether second-rate politician which the 
opposing papers pronounce him to be. He has done some good 
things for Ohio and he impresses one as a modest, self-controlled 
and capable man. He might improve if greater governmental 
responsibilities were put upon him. But so might his competitor. 
Moreover some of the forces behind Mr. Cox represent sinister 
influences and he will find himself especially handicapped by the 
support which the “wets” are giving him. 

The plank in the Democratic platform relating to the League 
of Nations is much more specific and dynamic than the facing-all- 
ways declaration of the Republicans. 
which took sensible positions on social and some other questions 
a man of high character and entirely unallied with the liquor 
interests had been nominated, the Democrats would have: pressed 
Mr. Harding closely. What may develop in the next four months 
is not easy to prognosticate. Many a voter will do some serious 
thinking between now and November. In such discriminating 
thought lie the safety and the hope of the nation. 


The Next Council 


Hardly two hours elapsed between the adjournment of the 
International Council in Boston last week and the coming together 
ot six Americans and six Britishers more or less concerned with 
its inception to consult how the next Council may be better than 
the one just ended. As we write, we are not aware of what went 
on in that impromptu gathering, but we are glad that leaders of 
the denomination reviewed the week frankly, for notwithstanding 
the pronounced success of the Council in many particulars, it had 
certain defects and limitations. 

The main sessions should have been held, we think, not in 
Mechanics Hall but in Tremont Temple, with Park Street Church 
and King’s Chapel easily available for overflow meetings. Only 
two or three of the dozen or more sessions brought together audi- 
ences that would have overflowed Tremont Temple. Arrangements 
might have been made for them in Mechanics Hall. It is true that 
the latter provided better social opportunities and ample space for 
the exhibit, but we doubt if those superior advantages compensated 
for the difficulties in hearing the speakers and for the loss of that 
sense of intimate fellowship engendered in a smaller building. 

Some careful work needs to be done before the next Council 
with a view to compressing the program so that two important 
elements slighted at Boston shall have larger recognition. One is 
opportunity for general discussion and the exchange of information, 
and the other the chance to become fairly well acquainted with as 
large a number of fellow delegates as possible. There were too 
many individual speakers at the Boston meetings and too many 
specific themes. It looked as if the makers of the program had 
scoured heaven and earth to bring together a large variety of topics, 
had then listed prominent men on both sides of the water who 
“shouldn’t be left out,” and tried to locate each of them appro- 
priately. In this effort they succeeded for the most part admirably. 


But the average delegate would have been better content with fewer. 


great speeches and fewer near-great speeches, and in fact fewer 
speeches of any kind. A notably successful Council is ultimately 


of more value to Congregationalism than a half successful mass: 


meeting. 

President J. L. Barton’s task was admirably discharged. In 
view of the present prominence of Women in denominational world 
affairs, we should like to have seen more provision for them on 
the platform and in the sectional meetings, or in meetings partic- 
ularly arranged for them. 

The-National Council Committee and the Boston committee 
‘deserve generous recognition for all that they did. Members of 
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If on that plank and on those . 


-bankruptcy. 
~via, Yellow Fever and other tropical diseases killed off the workers 
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both committees lavished time and thought upon the -Council, 
sacrificing their own pleasure and interests in the hope of making 
the delegates comfortable and contented. To bring together over 
three thousand representatives of the churches from all over the 
world was an unprecedented and splendid achieyement. 


A Chief of the Armies of Health 


We had just been hearing with satisfaction that Surgeon-General 
Gorgas had cleaned up that worst plague spot and infection-nest 
of the two Americas, Guayaquil, the seaport of Equador, and was 
taking a breathing spell before undertaking his next great work of 
sanitation, when news comes of his death in. London. He was 
appointed to the army at the age of 26 and spent forty amazingly 
useful years in public service. His international fame is indicated 
by the fact that the public funeral was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The most famous work of General Gorgas was done in preparation ~ 
for the cutting of the Panama Canal, following upon four years’ 
work in Hayana. The French attempt to carry through that work 
failed as much because of the death rate as on account of financial 
In fact the one was a main cause of the other. Mala- 


and made recruiting difficult. General Gorgas and his helpers 
made the Canal Zone as healthy as Massachusetts. As a result of 
this success he was made managing director of the International 
Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation and became the 
international leader and adviser in attacks upon tropical. diseases 
in many parts of the world. He had just taken, for example, a 
long contract for superintending the work of sanitation in the 
republic of Peru. Next to the Panama Canal the clearing up of 
the city of Guayaquil is his monument. As a necessary point of 
call on the West Coast and a great exporting city, it has long been 
a distributing point of infection. The hope that within a reasonable 
period of time the tropics may be made safe for human occupancy 
owes much to the object lessons in sanitation which General Gorgas 
supplied on such a scale that they won and held the attention of 
the world. 


The Lambeth Conference 

Once in a decade the bishops of the Anglican and its daughter 
churches are called together for conference by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at his official residence, Lambeth Palace, in London. 
The sixth Lambeth conference, which began its sessions last week, 
has been put over for two years on account of the war. The 
attendance of some two hundred and seventy bishops and arch- 
bishops of churches in communion with the English Established 
Church are in attendance, seventy-two of them from this side of 
the Atlantic. Archbishop Randall Thomas Davidson, by virtue of 
his office as Primate of the Hnglish Church, not only invites but 
also presides. 

The sessions of this international conference run through the 
month of July. They are not open to the public, or even to re- 
porters; but the results in pronouncement will be published and 
there is a long program of subjects for discussion. First on this 


_ program comes the subject of reunion with other churches, mainly 


with the non-espiscopal churches, and of the validity of their ordi- 
nation and their administration of the sacraments as the Anglican 
Church group thinks of them. The question of women in the 
councils and ministrations of the churches, the relation of Chris- 
tianity to such cults as Spiritism, Theosophy, New Thought, 
Christian Science and the like will be considered, as well as the 
value of such missions of healing as Mr. Hickson has conducted in 
England and America. Much study will be given to mission work. 
Most pressing, in view of the present campaign for reform of the 
divorce laws in England, will be a discussion of the whole question 
of marriage and morals. Social and industrial problems and the 
difficult questions of international relations are also on the program. 

It must be remembered that the Lambeth Conference is not a 
church synod and neither claims nor exercises rights of legislation. 
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The results of conference and discussion will be published soon 
after the adjournment of the conference in the form of an encyclical 
letter to the churches under the jurisdiction of these 270 bishops 
and others not present but in communion with them. An invitation 
has been given to a representative of the Oriental (Orthodox) 
Churches to attend; and not least in importance of the documents 
submitted to the conference is a petition from nearly all the 
Protestant organizations in China asking the bishops assembled in 
London to assist in the bringing together of Christians in China 
into a single church. 


The Experience with Prohibition 

A year of prohibition has now gone by and we are beginning to 
get official returns from the results. It is significant of the need 
that existed for banishment of alcoholic temptation that these 
returns mainly come to us through the court and penal authorities. 
They amount to a demonstration that the way to save money on 
prisons and prisoners is to cease spending money for drink. The 
Massachusetts authorities as interviewed by. the Boston Herald, 
say that ‘Prohibition has proved a blessing.” For the first five 
months of this year only 10,824 were arraigned for drunkenness 
in that state as against 37,176 for the corresponding months a year 
ago. The enforcement of the law is not perfect. There is trouble 
at the Canadian borders. Stored liquor has been let out. But 
these figures are indisputable. 

We may well ask on the positive side what has taken the place 
of these 26,862 arraignments in the lives of those who last year 
were so often drunk. The answer which the authorities give is 
that the time and money were for the most part spent in family 
life. There is a real element of truth in the statement that it is 
difficult to get the help of scrubwomen now because the necessity 
of supporting drunken husbands has gone by and the wives are 
enjoying the luxury of being supported. The children are better 
cared for and better dressed. We are sure that as these facts and 
conditions come to the attention of the public it will cease in most 
quarters to regret any personal sacrifice of indulgence and line 
up solidly for an impartial enforcement of the law. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Car Wheels 


A certain man labored in the Division Terminal of a great Rail- 
way. And it was so that when a Train entered the Station, that 
there they changed Engines, and Train-crews. And certain men 
put Ice in the Coolers, and Water in the Tanks. And there were 
times when certain others swabbed the Windows so that they 
might be seen through; but this did not always occur. And the 
duty which was assigned unto this man was this, that he should 
begin at the head of the Train, and walk the length of it, and 
stoop down and strike every Car Wheel with an Hammer. And 
he did Precisely as he was told. For he walked the length of 
every train, and struck every wheel on the right side thereof, and 
then turned himself about and walked back upon the other side 
of the Train and the wheels upon that side did he strike in like 
manner. And this he did quickly, so that he had it done by the 
time other men had put Ice in the Coolers and Waste and Dope 
in the Boxes of the Axles, and the Engines had been changed. 

Now it came to pass that after many years the General Super- 
intendent spake unto the President of the Road, and he said, Be- 
hold this man hath been on our Pay-roll for Five and Twenty 
years, and he hath never missed a day. Let us Celebrate, and 
Recognize his Faithfulness, and give him a Gold Watch, and a 
Pass for himself and his Wife unto California and back, and a 
little purse of Gold which he may blow in on a good time. 

And they did even so. 

And while the celebration was in progress some one asked of 
him, saying, 

What is the reason why the wheels must be struck? And what 
is the occasion thereof? 

And he said, Thou mayest search me. I know nothing save 
that I draw my pay for hitting the wheels, and I hit them every 
time and never miss a wheel. 

But he had never listened to the ring of the hammer that he 
might hear whether the wheel were sound or cracked, neither had 
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he known nor regarded. But he had done his job and drawn his 
pay for twenty-five years. 

Now when I heard this tale, I said, That man is not so infre- 
quent as some men might suppose. There are many who go through 
life in like manner. They do the day’s job and draw their pay and 
never think what it all is for. Yea, there might even be such men 
in the pulpit, but may God forbid; and there are such in many 
another vocation. 

And I prayed my God for all men, that they may labor, not only 
to strike the wheels but to listen for the ring. 

For there are those who strike the wheels and go on, and if the 
Train run through, they say it is the result of Careful Supervision, 
and if the wheel crack, and the train land in the Ditch, they say 
it is a Mysterious Providence. 

And there are such men, not a few, who obtain their living by 
labor no more intelligent than this, and some of them less contin- 
uous. And some of them travel on passes and receive the praise 
of men. 

But God knoweth whether men listen for the ring, or whether 
they only hit the wheels. 


In Brief 


Hardly anything makes the world seem darker than to be inno- 
cent and suffer on that very account. And yet we have the light 
of one of Christ’s sayings on just that situation: “Happy are they 
which have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

% Y 

Our Congregational brethren in New Zealand have thought it 
wise to join their fortunes with those of the Presbyterians. In 
Australia ‘a combination of the two communions is under discussion, 
with the Methodists for a third partner. It is a time of getting 
together and the price of union must be paid according to ‘the 
circumstances on the various fields. 

% & 

The Germans have just delivered to the British the Zeppelin 
which was built expressly for the purpose of bombing New York. 
In British hands New York is secure from its attack, but the 
thought of what the Germans intended is a warning to the United 
States that now is the time to carry through plans which will 
make wars and bombings difficult to the point of impossibility. 
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Once more the bubonic plague is near our doors. The moral of 
which is, “Kill rats.’”’ It is well established that the rat is the sole 
transmitter of the disease and the health officers at our ports are 
anxiously fumigating ships and putting guards on cables to keep 
them out. There is no occasion for anxiety but stopping up rat- 
holes and cleaning up places where they breed and feed is now 
in order. 

¥% ¥ 

Mr. Harding’s family history shows that he too is of New Eng- 
land stock going far back toward the beginnings of the Massachu- 
setts plantation. From Eastern Massachusetts by way of Rhode 
Island to Pennsylvania, by way of the Wyoming massacre, in which 
members of the family suffered, they came to Ohio. That family 
history is typical of the origins of settlement in large sections of 
the growing republic. ; 

% ¥ 

It is good American sense to keep both your temper and your 
head in the excitements of a political campaign. We are choosing 
an executive and a Congress who must act for us in years when 
many of the war cries and rumors and—we must add—the mis- 
representations and misstatements of the campaigning time will 
be forgotten. The long view is what counts. It is quite possible 
to choose a President in haste and repent at leisure. 

¥% ¥ 

High as sound and juicy red apples are at this season of the 
year, we would give a couple to know just how the real Roose- 
veltians feel over the nomination of Mr. Harding. We mean not 
the multitude of people who knew him slightly and who followed 
his banner, but those of the inner circle who were closest to him 
in 1912 and who were so eager to nominate General Wood at 
Chicago as the legatee of Roosevelt’s policies and spirit. We 
suspect that most of them will in due time accept the nomination 
and work for the success of the ticket, as some of them have 
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already signified they would do. In that case what is the use of 
trying to determine whether the deciding factor is common an- 
tipathy to Mr. Wilson and all his “heirs and assignees” or grace 
working triumphantly in the human heart and producing the for- 
giving spirit. 

% ¥& 

The cordial celebrations of our Independence Day this year in 
France, England and South America are grateful to every far- 
seeing citizen of the United States. We want to live not merely in 
peace but also in cordial relations with all the peoples of the 
world. The machinery for such relations in practical working is 
sure to come; but the cordiality that is volunteered in the mean- 
time is specially welcome. 

% ¥ 

Ohio’s claim to be the modern Mother of Presidents now seems 
quite certain to get a boost, whichever way the November election 
turns. Both the Republican and Democratic nominees born in 
quiet Ohio homes made their own way to fame and both through 
the training of a newspaper office. There will probably be a pretty 
lively time in Ohio from now on until the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. 

% ¥ 

Our first interest in the meeting at Spa is the same as that of 
our Allies—we want Germany to disarm. But we want it chiefly 
as the first necessary step toward the disarmament of the whole 
family of nations. 


Court, the organization of which Mr. Root and those with whom 
he is working seem to be bringing to success. 

From now on we shall be watching with much interest the 
British and Australian newspapers to see what our late most 
welcome visitors at the International Council will have to say 
about conditions in the United States as they saw them. We shall 
no doubt have something to learn from these kindly utterances, 
though we shall also remember that no one of our guests saw in 
his brief visit all round the life or the character of our widely 
variant nation. 
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Irish-American self-consciousness tends to a sensitivenss which 
rather overrides the Irish sense of humor. In Boston it is proposed 
to discard one of the famous American dictionaries from all school 
libraries of reference because in an illustrative quotation certain 
Irishmen are spoken of as “brutal.’’ Since the dictionary was pub- 
lished some years ago we must conclude that the reference wag not 
to the murders, assassinations and cattle drivings which are going 
on in Ireland today. 
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Rey. Jason Pierce’s acceptance of his call to the First Church, 
‘Washington, is another instance of a much to be regretted sub- 
traction from the religious forces of Greater Boston in order to 
strengthen Congregationalism at the national capital. He will 
earry thither the professional qualities that will commend the 
Pilgrim faith to people from all over the country and, in fact, to 
people from all over the world who reside temporarily or perma- 
nently in Washington. 
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Scotland is seriously considering not prohibition but local option. 
The startling and enheartening thing about the Scotch campaign 
is that it has so large an element of support from working men 
' behind it. It is not true then, after all, that the Scotchman who 
works with his hands loves his opportunity of befuddling his brains 
with beer and whiskey most of all. A few localities rid of alco- 
~ holie drinks by the votes of their own people would be lights in the 
dark places of Great Britain. 
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Fame grows and books stand still. A lot of editors and others 
as a result.of the Chicago nominations turned to their “Who’s 
Who in America” to learn what they could of the life history of 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, Mr. Harding’s running mate. 
There are plenty of Coolidges enumerated but, lo, there is no 
Calvin Coolidge. In Massachusetts no ‘“Who’s Who” is necessary 
for the people know all about their Governor, who has no secrets 
from his neighbors. And that the next edition of that useful hand- 
book will include his name is certain. 


For great standing armies necessarily discredit .. 
such organizations as the League of Nations and the International. 
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If Winston Churchill, the Hnglish secretary of war, succeeds 
in carrying through his scheme to reclothe the English army in the 
gaudy uniforms of the pre-war era, the poets and descriptive writers 
who have been sounding the praises of khaki for the last five 
years will now have to adopt another style of diction. But why 
this needless expenditure of approximately $15,000,000? Tommy 
Atkins in his neat inconspicuous garb looks well enough now, and 
so does his American cousin Sammy. 

% ¥ 

The question has arisen as to the oldest survivor of the May- 
flower company. Miss Hartt in her article on Plymouth speaks of 
John Howland as “the last survivor of the Mayflower passengers.” 
That honor belongs, we think, on all the evidence we have been 
able to gather, to Mrs. Mary Allerton Cushman, who died in 1699 
and is commemorated, with her husband, Thomas Cushman, Brew- 


-ster’s successor as elder in the Plymouth Church, in a monument 


on Burial Hill at Plymouth. Mary Allerton was a little child on 
the Mayflower voyage; her husband came on a later ship. 
% ¥ 

There is one sign of hope on the world horizon—there are to be 
face to face discussions of the situation by those who have been 
enemies. There should come out of the conference at Spa between 
representatives of the Allies and representatives of the Germans 
not only a better understanding but also some at least of the rudi- 
ments of good will. And it will do no harm to the English govern- 
ment to hear patiently what the representatives of the Russian 
leaders have to say about trade and other things than trade. It is 
difficult to hate a man with whom you haye talked across a table. 

New York has just passed a law permitting the sale of drinks 
containing 2.75 per cent. of alcohol. But the law does not guarantee 
that the seller will not be interfered with by the Federal authorities, 
first, under the war restrictions, and then under the Prohibition 
amendment. The Department of Justice and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have announced that they will prosecute. The New York 
law is really an expression of opinion by its legislators and governor. 
It is perhaps intended to affect the judgment of the Supreme Court 
in its pending decision as to the constitutionality of the Volstead 
Act. 
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Letters drift in from one source and another that indicate a 
good measure of satisfaction in many a local church with the out- 
come of the Congregational World Movement Campaign. Here is 
what a Massachusetts pastor writes: 

Certainly without the Interchurch neither the surveys nor the 
stimulus of a co-operative example could have been achieved and 
these were necessary for the success of our own special cause. We 


believe with you that the Congregational churches have been 
awakened to new and more sacrificial standards. 


From a pastor in New Hampshire comes this word: 


The Interchurch Movement has made many mistakes, bless it! 
But it has done my church an enormous amount of most practical 
good. It has accomplished the ‘impossible and hopeless” in open- 
ing both the minds and the pocketbooks of many people of influence 
to the glorious possibilities of the Kingdom of God in earth. 

% & 

It was inevitable that the death of Prof. James Hervey Hyslop, 
so long foremost in research about efforts to communicate with the 
dead, should be accepted as a challenge and in hopeful expectation 
by those who are convinced that such communications are not 
only possible but well established. Special confidence in the 
thoroughness of testing which has marked Professor Hyslop’s 
studies in this field adds interest to this expectation. His long 
work as teacher in philosophy and ethics at Lake Forest, Smith 
and Columbia lies outside this special interest and avocation. As 
was to be expected, there have been messages purporting to come 
from him, but none as yet through the Society of Psychical Re- 
search which used his services in its American branch as secretary 
and editor. One such message through a Canadian medium is just 
such an essay on conditions beyond as adumbrated in the messages 
which have come in many quarters through recent years as any 
student of the subject might write at leisure. We shall look for- 
ward to any report which the Psychical Society may have to make 
when the returns from Professor Hyslop’s experience are in and 
authenticated by such tests as he himself employed and such other 


-special tests as he in anticipation of his own death arranged for. 
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The International Council Sermon 


Epirors’ Nore.—A central feature of the 
International Council was the sermon by 
Dr. Jones on the Doctrine of Development. 
We regret that we have not space to publish 
it in full, but the following excerpts reveal 
its scope and teaching. 


John 16: 14—“He shall glorify me; for he 
shall take of mine and shall declare it unto 
you.” 

This is a great passage about the office and 
function of the Spirit. The Spirit has a 
work to do so far as the “‘world’’—the hostile 
unbelieving world—is concerned. He is to 
convict it of sin and righteousness and 

“judgment. When the Christian preacher pro- 

claims his message, he is not the only person 
at work—the Spirit vindicates the truth of 
his message by using it for the conviction 
and conversion of the hearts of his hearers. 
The first preachers of the Gospel were bless- 
edly conscious of the work of the Spirit in 
this regard. “My speech—my preaching,” 
says St. Paul, speaking of his experiences 
among the Corinthians, ‘were not in per- 
suasive words of wisdom but in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.” 

But the Spirit has not only a work to do 
in and upon “the world.” _ He has also a 
great work to do for the disciples themselves. 
He has to take Christ’s place, and continue 
Christ’s work and lead them into Truth 
which, of necessity, Christ himself had to 
leave unrevealed. “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” Jesus has said just above in y. 12. I 
do not think it is fanciful to detect a certain 
wistful regret, a certain tone of disappoint- 
ment in that sentence. The twelve often 
tried the patience of their master by their 
slowness to believe. At best they were dull 
scholars. There were whole reaches of Truth 
into which Jesus would fain have introduced 
them which he had to leave unexplored. 
And the fault was not his but theirs. It was 
not that he was unwilling to impart; it was 
that they were unable to receive. The power 
of the teacher to give is always limited by 
the ability of the scholar to receive. Mr. 
Prejudice and his sixty deaf men were so 
completely in possession of the minds and 
hearts of the twelve that they were abso- 
lutely impervious to certain aspects of truth 
which he wished to convey to them. Bishop 
Westcott suggests that what was specially in 


Jesus’ mind at this point was the meaning 


of the Passion. Again and again he had 
tried to speak of it. But the disciples would 
listen to no hint of dying. What they were 
dreaming about was not a cross but a throne. 
Christ would fain have talked to them about 
his cross, its meaning, its purpose, as he did 
after his resurrection to the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus. But the disciples could 
not and would not listen. And now he had 
come to the eve of his dying and all the 
things he would like to have told them had 
to remain unsaid. “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.’ It would have been an added bitter- 
ness to the already bitter cup of our Lord 
if he had thought that the many things he 
had wished to say to his disciples would 
have to remain forever unsaid. But he com- 
forted himself, as he comforted the disciples, 
with the promise of the coming of the Spirit. 
The Spirit would continue and complete his 
work; the Spirit would carry on his teaching. 
... The twelye were not to remain forever 


The Doctrine of Development 


By Rev. J. D. Jones 


Pastor of Richmond Hill Church, Bournemouth, England 


uninstructed, blinded, ignorant, and taught 
by the Spirit their career was to be one of 
growing enlightenment, of ever enlarging 
understanding of the truth, and especially of 
a clearer, richer, deeper apprehension of the 
person and work of Jesus Christ himself. 

But the promise is not to be limited to the 
first disciples to whom it was originally 
given. The promise is for the Christian 
church of all time. To us as to the twelve 
the Spirit is given. His work today is the 
same as his work then. He takes of the 
things of Christ, reveals them unto us. For 
Christ is not even yet a Christ fully explored 
and exhaustively known. There are heights 
in him which we have not scaled, and depths 
in him which we have not fathomed, and 
breadths in him which we have not traversed. 
And the Spirit is ever leading us into a fuller 
apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
helping us to clearer views of his glory who 
is full of grace and truth. That is to say, 
the promise here given quite clearly contem- 
plates and indeed foretells a certain growth 
and development in the understanding of 
Christian truth. 

But while our Lord’s word here contem- 
plates growth and development, it also sug- 
gests the limits within which such growth 
and development must always proceed. It is 
an ever enlarging knowledge of Christ the 
Spirit gives. In him dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead; in him are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden. What 
the Spirit does is to take of this infinite 
“treasure” and turn it into the current coin 
of our thought and worship. The Spirit does 
not, so to speak, invent new truth. He works 
ever within the sphere of Christ, and the 
result of his work is ever to make Christ 
more glorious, more wonderful, more divine. 
“We shall glorify me, for he shall take of 
mine and reveal it unto you.” 

So in the sentence of my text I find these 
three things, the fact of development, the 
limits of development and the results of 
development. I want to speak briefly upon 
each of these three points. : 


THE Fact oF DEVELOPMENT 


Here then, to begin with, we have the 
fact of development announced. “He shall 
take of mine and shall reveal it unto you.” 
It was a promise originally to the eleven. 
And it was a promise gloriously fulfilled in 
their case, as their subsequent history abun- 
dantly proves. The disciples knew their 
Lord better after he had gone from them 
than they did while he was still with them. 
They understood his purposes better—the 
whole meaning of his mission to this world 
—after the cloud had received him out of 
their sight than they did while he walked 
with them the ways of Galilee. The merest 
glance at the New Testament is sufficient to 
convince us of this. A whole world of dif- 
ference, for instance, separates the John who 
wanted to call down fire from heaven upon 
some discourteous Samaritans from the John 
who wrote the first epistle. 

And with the growing understanding there 
went necessarily a recasting and a reshaping 
of the forms of their beliefs. “The king- 
dom’’ was perhaps the central theme of our 
Lord’s speech in the Galilean days. ‘To his 
disciples the term suggested an earthly, ma- 
terial, temporal empire—a glorified edition 


of Crsar’s. Nothing our Lord could say or 
do could penetrate through their Jewish 
prejudices. A kingdom of love won by sacri- 
fice was not in all their thoughts. Whenever 
Jesus began to speak about death, they 
simply refused to listen. But the Spirit 
accomplished what Christ_had to leave un- 
done. There was a vast difference between 
the Peter who at the suggestion of death 
cried, “God forbid, this shall never be unto 
thee,” and the Peter who could preach that 
it was through death God exalted Christ to 
be a Prince and a Saviour—not to establish 
a kingdom of earthly glory—but to give 
repentance and remission of sins and to 
found a great spiritual commonwealth in 
which the Gentiles also were fellow heirs... . 

The promise of the guidance and illumi- 
nation of the Spirit was not for the first 
disciples only. It was for all Christ’s people 
and for all time. This is the service which 
the Spirit still renders. He is constantly 
leading men into a fuller understanding of 
that truth of which Christ is the perfect 
embodiment. Theology is not static, it is 
kinetic; it is never fixed and rigid and sta- 
tionary, it is always growing and progres- 
sive. Development is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the presence and activity of the 
Spirit. Our God is a living and present God. 
He did not finish speaking to men nineteen 
centuries ago. I believe in the constant, un- 
ceasing revelation of the Spirit of God, the 
light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. : 


NEVER A LAST WoRrD 


In a sense, there can never be a “last 
word” spoken. It can never be asserted that 
at any particular stage we have reached 
finality in truth. Not until we see God face 
to face shall we know even as we have been 
known. In this world of time we know in 
part and we prophesy in part. But the 
partial, under the teaching of the Spirit, may 
continually be approximating toward the 
complete. That is why we Congregational- 
ists have consistently refused to bind our- 
selves down to any written formulary or 
creed. Not that we have no fixed and 
definite beliefs of our own. The essential 
Christian Gospel is involved and imbedded 
in our ecclesiastical position. And not that 
we undervalue those ancient and historic 
formularies in which preceding generation 
have expressed their faith. q 

Those ancient creeds are invaluable as 
marking the stages in the Church’s enlarg- 
ing apprehension of Christian truth. But we 
do not believe that wisdom and spiritual dis- 
cernment died with our fathers. ... We are 


bound to believe with our great leader, John. 


Robinson, that God has still more light and 
truth to break forth from his word, for the 
simple reason that we believe in the present- 
day guidance and inspiration of the Spirit 
OlaGodtes ne. i 

Take the central doctrine of the Atonement 
—which Bishop Westcott thinks was the 
particular matter Christ had in his mind 
when he first uttered these words—as an il- 
lustration. ‘The cross is absolutely central 
to the gospel and without the cross there is 
no gospel left at all. The good news of the 
Christian faith centers in the proclamation 
that God in Christ and in the cross dealt 
seriously with sin and made an ethical for- 
giveness possible. Nothing is a gospel to a 
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‘the Spirit imparts to men. 


fathers was that of Sovereign. 


broken and sinful world which does not bring 
to it a promise of emancipation and release 
from sin and death. But while the cross is 
the very heart of the gospel and has been so 
all down the centuries, the doctrine of the 
Atonement—the intellectual statement of 


what was accomplished on the cross—has 
had a history, and its history has been one 
of ceaseless change and development. It 
meant one thing to Augustine and another 
thing to Anselm, and another thing to Gro- 
and another thing to Calvin and our 


tius, 
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. Kyery article of our Christian creed, al- 


‘most, would illustrate the same fact of devel- 


opment. We do not stand where our fathers 
did and we do not state our belief as they 
stated theirs. ... 


THE LIMIT oF DEVELOPMENT 


But my text not only announces the fact 
of development, but it also suggests the lines 
and limits within which that development 
will proceed. It was into a fuller under- 
standing of Christ his Spirit would lead these 
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Village Exhibit showing Typical Native School in 


C. Kamba Simango, Native of Beira in Hast Africa; Rev. 


Africa; Rev. F. Rk. Bunker and Rev, H. 


Puritan forefathers, and it means yet an- 
other thing to us today. I am not suggest- 
ing that the full truth is with any one view. 
All the views put together do not give us the 
full explanation of that mighty act in which 
the grace of God dealt and dealt finally with 
human sin. When we have looked at the 
cross from every standpoint, there is still 

“*A deep below the deep, 

And a height beyond the height, 

And our hearing is not hearing, 

And our seeing is not sight.” 


But what I am suggesting is this: that 
old theories of the atonement are continually 
proving themselves inadequate in face of the 
ever enlarging understanding of Christ which 
Or take our con- 
ceptions of God. Under the influence of John 
Calvin—that mighty and rigorous thinker— 
the dominant conception of God held by our 
I am not 
here to utter a single word in depreciation of 
the Calvinists; they were great men and they 
accomplished a mighty task, for they broke 
the back of tyranny and won freedom for 
our English-speaking world. Nor am I going 
to repudiate the doctrine of the Sovereignty. 
It stands for an abiding truth. It is the 
guarantee of order and purpose in the 
world’s life. It was the great truth on 
which many of us steadied ourselves during 
the long agony of the war. But since John 
Calyin’s day men have been sitting at the 
feet of Christ and learning of him. And the 


result is that we have come to realize that 


God must be expressed not in terms of bare 
Sovereignty but in terms of sovereign Father- 
hood. The Spirit has been taking of the 


things of Christ and revealing them unto us. 


GLIMPSE OF AFRICA AT INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Portuguese Hast Africa. Reading left to right— 
G. A. Wilder, D.D., also born in Last 
A. Stick, both African Missionaries. 


first disciples. Christ was to be, so to speak, 
the text upon which the Spirit was to be the 
Commentator. Christ was to be at once the 
sphere and the limit of the Spirit’s revela- 
tion. The Spirit was not a new authority 
giving an independent revelation of his own. 
He was Christ’s interpreter. ‘He shall take 
of mine and reveal it unto you.” It is 
within that same sphere the Spirit still 
works. What he revealS to men are truths 
which are all the while involved and implicit 
in the person and words and work of Jesus 
Chersiteeumiself, 5).1,. 


The Spirit does not create new truth: he 
only unyeils truth which has always dwelt 
in Christ, but which has more or less been 
hidden from us. Strictly speaking, it is a 
mistake to call a truth new. There is no 
such thing as new truth. Truth is as eternal 
as God. It can only be new in the sense of 
being new to us. ... Our new conception of 
God as Father—was not that already “in 
Christ,” was not that indeed the truth about 
God which he came specially to declare? 
Our new conception of the kingdom, our new 
sense of social obligation—was not that 
truth also in Christ? We may possibly over- 
emphasize the social Gospel because of the 
neglect in which it has lain for so long. But 
at any rate it is implicit in the Sermon on 
the Mount, in the Great Commandments, in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The 
marvel is not that we should have discovered 
it, but that preceding ages should have 
missed it so long. Our new ideas of the 
sweep and outreach of the love of God— 
were they not also in Christ—in the story of 
his visit to Sychar, in his dealings with the 
Syro-Phenician woman, in the parables of 


05. 
the lost sheep—the lost son? The marvel is, 
not that the missionary enterprise should 
have started when it did; the marvel is that 
Christian purpose should for so long have 
remained indifferent to the needs of those 
“other sheep” which were out of their fold. 
These recent developments are not new 
truths—they are eternal truths newly dis- 
covered. . How shall we know whether 
some new view is a revelation of the Spirit 
or not? By bringing it to the test of the 
historic Christ. If it is a genuine revelation 
of the Spirit we shall find that it is already 
implicit in him... . 


THE SOLE TEST 

Christianity is the historic faith which 
originates with Christ. It is the faith of 
which Christ himself is the sum and sub- 
stance. It is the faith which .proclaims 
Christ not simply as teacher and master, but 
as Saviour and Redeemer and Divine Lord. 
It is the faith whose mighty assertions pre- 
sent themselves to us, confirmed and ratified 
by the redeemed experience of innumerable 
thousands of God’s saints. It is not within 
the competence of any man to invent a sys- 
tem of his own and then label it Christian. 
Iivery scheme. that pretends to be Christian 
must prove itself to be “in Christ.” It must 
demonstrate itself to be the legitimate devel- 
opment of Christ’s teaching and the explica- 
tion of his Person and work. And I take the 
liberty of saying that many of the schemes 
that propose themselves for our acceptance 
in these days, many of these systems which 
parade themselves as “new thought” and the 
rest of it—which minimize sin, if they do 
not wholly deny it, which hide the Cross, 
which detract from the sole Saviourhood of 
Christ, do not seem to me developments of 
Christianity at all. They are perversions 
and repudiations of it which reduce him to 
the limits of a mere man. But the knowledge 
of Christ which is Spirit-given ever enhances 
his glory. There are certain things which 
are spiritually discerned—the glory of Christ 
is one of them. To the man who is led and 
illumined by the Spirit, Christ becomes ever 
more wonderful, more glorious, more divine. 
In a sense, this becomes a second test of the 
truth of any new revelation that claims our 
allegiance—where does it place Christ? 
What does it do with Christ? Does it exalt 
him—enhance his glory? 

No system that lessens or impairs the dig- 
nity of our Lord commends itself to me as 
a genuine Christian development, for the 
effect of all the Spirit’s illumination and 
revelation is to glorify Christ. It is those 
who, led by the Spirit, have come to know 
him best, who adore him most. And that is 
the question I ask myself with reference to 
every new deyelopment—Where does it place 
Christ? What position does it give to him? 
Nothing is Christianity which has not him 
for foundation ; nothing is Christianity which 
has not him at the center; nothing is 
Christianity which does not exalt him as 
Redeemer and Saviour; nothing is Chris- 
tianity which does not give him a place 
absolutely supreme and unshared. 

And that is my one concern about these 
churches of ours. In their unfettered free- 
dom which allows them to follow the lead- 
ings of a Spirit, in their openness of mind 
which makes them hospitable to new truth, 
I glory. It enables us from age to age to 
restate our Gospel in terms of current 
thought and speech. That freedom of ours 
gives us our opportunity in these days of 
radical and far-reaching change. But you 
will let me add this word—it will be woe to 
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us if in our eagerness to follow new lights, 
we minimize the place of Christ. Our liberty 
will be our doom if we only use it to let go 
the Head. So let us in these tremendous 
days hold fast the Head. And let our 
churches be known as churches which, though 
free, exalt and glorify and magnify Christ. 
A mighty Christ means a mighty Church. 
And it is a mighty Christ I find in this book 
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—the first, the last, the Living One, who 
became dead but who is alive: who has the 
keys of death and hell: the Conqueror of sin 
and the grave: the mighty Redeemer who 
bore our sin in his own body on to the tree 
and who can save to the very uttermost. 
That is our Christ—confirmed as the picture 
is by all the mighty experiences of the Chris- 
tian centuries! It is with that mighty 
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Christ we face our stricken world! It is 
that mighty Christ we proclaim. Not a 
pathetic memory but a glorious presence! 
Not a martyr for truth, but a Redeemer from 
sin. Not the best of men, but the mighty 
God! Let us preach that Christ, exalted, 
glorious, divine. And power will come to us, 
triumph will come to us, for he, when he 
is lifted up, will draw all men unto himself. 


Congregationalists Assembled from Afar 


International Council Meetings in Boston 


The Fourth International Congregational 
Council met in Mechanics Hall, Boston, June 
29, and continued its sessions through the after- 
noon of July 6. It was the largest gathering of 
Congregationalists that has ever been held and 
was notable for the spirit of international 
brotherhood, moral earnestness and loyalty to 
Pilgrim ideals as applied to the life and prob- 
lems of today. 

The first day’s sessions were reported in last 
week’s issue of The Congregationalist; follow- 
ing are reports of the many sessions and special 
events of the Council period beginning with 
those of Wednesday, June 30. 


PoLitTy 


In the arrangement of the general program 
the morning sessions were largely devoted to 
subjects upon which ten double commissions, 
English and American, had been conducting 
surveys, such as polity, education, unity, etc., 
and whose findings were embodied in a series 
of advance reports. These reports were not 
read in the meetings, but their authors still 
fondly cherish the hope that they had been or 
will be read by the delegates. Hach commis- 
sion, however, had twenty-five minutes for a 
subsidiary or explanatory or collateral address, 
and in some cases other addresses followed on 
kindred subjects. These meetings were held 
two days in Mechanics Hall, but after various 
experiments with the acoustics of the hall and 
the number of listening and of hearing ears, the 
morning sessions were on Friday transferred 
to the Old South Church which proved to be 
just about the right size for those meetings. 

When the first morning session opened, the 
seated delegates looked lonesome in the big hall, 
but the audience steadily grew to such propor- 
tions that when a considerable fraction decided 
to leave just before the final number on the pro- 
gram, Moderator Barton had need of all three 
of his presentation gavels to secure quiet. The 
keynote of the morning was polity, in both its 
spiritual and practical applications. It was 
given to Scotland to open the day with a schol- 
arly address on ‘The Spiritual Import of Con- 
gregationalism,” by Rey. W. L. Walker of Gare- 
lochhead. A free church, he said, is specially 
indebted to the guidance of the Spirit. The 
spiritual mind goes out from self to help others. 
Fellowship is a factor of our polity, the raison 
d@’étre of any church. Another implication is 
simplicity of worship, and the making of church 
services only the prelude to a week of worship 
in the daily life. 

“The Recovery of the Spiritual Principle of 
the Church as a Condition of Spiritual Revival’ 
was discussed by Rey. Thomas Yates of Lon- 
don, a pulpit orator with typical British charm. 
A new form of life is the main thing in religion, 
he said, and polity is but the method of its 
working out. The church is not a law nor a 
ereed but an experience. It is gathered not 
within walls but round an allegiance, not for 
defense but a phalanx for fighting evil. 

The genesis and evolution of our polity were 
discussed, historically by Rey. Albert Peel of 
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Blackburn, England, and Dr. William BH. Bar- 
ton of Oak Park, Ill. Dr. Peel charged the 
early Separatists with failing for the most part 
to discern that the church is not static but 
dynamic. Our churches to be powerful must be 
small, he contended, not a club nor a preaching 
station, but a communion of saints, a fellow- 
ship, not a procession, where the members know 
each other and are united for their peculiar 
work. 

Dr. Barton reviewed the three centuries 
briefly as touching organization. Congregation- 
alists have always been satisfied with other 
people’s credal statements “for substance of 
doctrines,” but they would work out their polity 
with a view to their own changing needs. There 
seemed at first more politics and prohibition 
than polity in this breeze from Lake Michigan, 
which was also enjoyable and pardonable in 
view of the very recent Chicago convention. 
Dr. Barton also paid his respects to Roger Wil- 
liams and his protesting commonwealth down 
the centuries, too often in opposition to the 
majority, pushing independence to the limit of 
obstinacy. 


WOMEN AND PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


Pres. Mary E. Woolley received a splendid 
ovation when she rose to speak on ‘“Women and 
Present-Day Needs.’ Her message was to the 
grand-daughters of the Pilgrim mothers, and 
she drove it home in well-chosen words. Igno- 
rance and indifference have too often been char- 
acteristic of women. Integrity and idealism are 
qualities shared by the women of 1620 with the 


men, and in 1920 women and men should still 
be sharing them. Woman’s influence under the 
driving power of a great ideal is beyond com- 
putation. “America first” must read “America 
first in world service.’ A majority of our 
women, she asserted, believe this in favor of a 
League of Nations. 

Last on the program of the morning was the 
presentation of diplomas for the correspondence 
course in Pilgrim Ideals and History as offered 
in the Tercentenary program. ‘They were pre- 
sented by Rey. E. H. Byington of Boston, who 
claimed President Woolley’s address as their 
baccalaureate sermon. A _ special prize was 
awarded to the German church of Fitchburg, 
Mass., more than a third of whose members had 
completed the course. Mr. Byington presented 
only one diploma individually, singling out 
Miss Margaret Pierce who had come from Cali- 
fornia for her diploma. 


Tue CouNciIL SERMON 


To secure a churchly setting for the sermon 
and sacrament, the Council transferred its Wed- 
nesday evening session to Tremont Temple 
where all the sessions of 1899 were held. Nearly 
3,000 were gathered for this service and it was 
one of the high points of the week. Dr. J. D. 
Jones of Bournemouth, in the foremost rank of 
England’s Congregationalists, was fitly chosen 
as the preacher. He read his own Scripture 
lesson and prayed as well as preached. The ser- 
mon in substance is printed elsewhere in this 
paper. It was “different” from an American 


sermon, exegetical and expository rather than 
\ 
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Back Row, Left to Right: Rev. D. L, Ritchie of Montreal, Rev. E. L. Smith of New York, 
Rey. S. M. Berry of Birmingham, Eng., Rey. A. Furner of London, Rey. W. H. Day of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and President DB. C. Moore of the American Board. : 

Front Row, Left to Right: Arthur Porritt of London, our ‘English Correspondent,” 
President H. C. King of Oberlin College, P. P. Young of Birmingham, Wng., Dr. H. A. Bridg- 
man of Boston, and Rey. R. W. Thompson of Bolton, Eng. 
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_in present day theology. 
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topical, quiet and simple, but holding the throng 
as the preacher made them sit in heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus. From the text in 
John 16:14, Dr. Jones drew the fact, limits 
and result of development under the instruction 
The result, to bring further 
honor and glory to Christ, was well exemplified 
in the preacher’s own work that night. He 
exalted the Christ and preached him as he ex- 
horted others to do. 

The sacramental service following was most 
impressive. Dr. Oscar HE. Maurer of New 
Haven and Dr. R. F. Horton of London were 
in charge and were assisted by Rev. I. G. 
Guthrie of Boston and Rev. Maldwyn Johnes 
of Sandown, Isle of Wight. WHighteen local dea- 
cons distributed the elements to those on the 
floor, and the hundreds of worshipers in the 
galleries were served by other groups of dea- 
cons. The chorus choir added by its sympa- 
thetie work to the high spiritual level of the 
evening worship; and men and women went 
down the stairs to the street as the disciples 
must have gone down from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. 


THEOLOGY 


Thursday was the day for theology. Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of California and Prof. Robert 
Mackintosh of Hngland discussed the present 
trend and duty of Congregationalism in the field 
of religious thought and Prin. A. E. Garvie of 
London followed with a vigorous address on the 
vital issues, or, as he phrased it, the vital issue, 
Dr. Buckham’s paper 
was literally sweetness wasted on the desert air. 
A scholarly, irenie and progressive review of 
American theology in its history and valuation 
failed to reach the waiting audience beyond the 
speaker’s immediate vicinity. He mediated be- 
tween old and new theology by means of a re- 
vised terminology, such as the substitution of 
“Providence” for “sovereignty.” New Hngland 
theology did not collapse, he said; the super- 
structure fell but on the abiding foundations 
on which the architects of the new theology 
built their Christocentriec system. Religion can- 
not be saved by emotion or pragmatism without 
theology, but we are steadily nearing the mind 
of Christ and the eternal verities. 

Professor Mackintosh pictured British Con- 
gregationalism as stronger in Christian life 
than in Christian thought. He dealt largely 
with the commission’s report. He declared that 
it is impossible for a state to maintain religious 
neutrality. The church should be the inspira- 
tion of statesmen and thus be a factor in the 
eonduct of public affairs. ; 

A prosperous looking business man was 
seated by the Moderator, but at the call for 
Principal Garvie, head of a theological school, 
behold, this man arose and lifted up his voice 
and was heard gladly.- There is but one vital 
issue in theology, he said; it is the question, 
Where sin abounds shall grace much more 
abound? Why did God allow the war? Because 
there are moral limits to omnipotence. Im- 
manuel is God’s name, a real God near us, a 
fellow sufferer, exhibiting the sovereignty of 
Saviourhood. Salvation can come only through 
suffering, and Gethsemane and Calvary were 
real experiences for God. 

After an interlude in theology in order to 
hear Lieutenant-Governor Cox, the question of 
making theology real was handled by Dr. Carl 
S. Patton in a typical Patton address, breezy, 
sparkling, mirth provoking, yet driving his 
points home seriously and effectively. He pic- 
tured the fog, haze, illusion, unreality about 
religion in the pulpit and the pew, and the feel- 
ing many have that religion is something “put 
over” on them. A good deal of our religion is 
as remote as a rainbow with one end resting in 
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Palestine and the other in heaven. Make men 
think about religion; we have every kind of 
religious thought except just thought itself. 
Speak of religion in everyday language and be 
honest about it, saying what one really believes. 

Governor Coolidge was scheduled for an ad- 
dress but a national issue detained him in Wash- 
ington, much to the regret of all, for they 
wanted to see and hear this ruler of Pilgrim 
uprightness from more motives than mere curi- 
osity. The lieutenant-governor was drafted as 
his substitute and in a ringing speech voiced the 
greetings of the commonwealth, extolled the 
Pilgrim spirit in life. and religion and exhorted 
us to preserve the priceless heritage of the~ 
fathers and transmit it unblemished to our 
descendants. 


Liberty and Education 


Civics and education were the general topics 
discussed Friday morning at the Old South 
Church. Rey. A. D. Leavitt of Brookline and 
Dr. E. Griffith-Jones of Bradford, England, dis- 
cussed the contribution of Congregationalism to 
civil and religious liberty. Here in America, 
said Dr. Leavitt, the most significant contribu- 
tion was made at the very beginning, through 
the Pilgrims. The passion for liberty is a spir- 
itual passion, an unconscious reach toward 
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International Council Jottings 


“Interdependence Day” began to be heard 
during the Fourth of July sessions. 


This nugget from Dr. Francis E. Clark is 
worth remembering: ‘It is ten times better to 
set ten men at work than to do the work of 
ten men.” 


One thing is certain—the Council has dis- 
tinctly broadened the region of mutual under- 
standing among a great company of leaders of 
the Hnglish-speaking races. 


Assoc. See. D. Brewer Eddy of the American 
Board, in extending the courtesies of the City 
Club to some sixty of the British delegates, 
added materially to the pleasure of our brothers 
from overseas. 


The senior delegate of the Council was prob- 
ably Dr. H. A. Miner of Madison, Wis., who, in 
his ninety-second year, enjoyed the sessions, 
including the Plymouth excursion, with the en- 
thusiasm of a boy. 
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God. Religion is under obligation to guide such 
a passion, to direct the energies of mankind to 
spiritual vision. The church, like the empire, 
was afraid of democracy in the old days; hence, 
for example, the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion. The positive way in which the Pilgrims 
interpreted liberty is a challenge to us. 

Dr. Griffith-Jones echoed Dr. Leavitt’s words 
about the harder task of those who stayed in 
England in the seventeenth century, Cromwell 
the most conspicuous of those who elected to 
continue the struggle at home. He contrasted 
the theories of Rousseau and Paul, of man in 
chains and man enjoying liberty where the 
Spirit of the Lord is. The present task of the 
church is to preach not the rights but the duties 
of democracy. For himself he prefers the Brit- 
ish system of fostering colonies in their develop- 
ment to that of the continent where each new 
little political unit is an unhappy waif in an 
unfriendly world. 

Rey. A. C. Hill of Glasgow by his animated 
delivery gave a vigorous exhibition of Congre- 
gationalism in action, as he spoke of continuing 
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the fight for freedom. Not the outward emanci- 
pation wrought by Lincoln, but the inner free- 
dom which Booker Washington began to confer 
on his pupils and people, was the text of Mr. 
Hill’s address. Freedom is inner or not at all. 
The abysmal ignorance of the world’s democ- 
racies is the greatest modern peril. We ought 
to recognize a special spiritual ordination of 
teachers to fight this peril. vil is organized ; 
virtue must be organized in opposition. The 
individual tyrant never dies; he but changes his 
garment and his form. 

Congregationalism in Education was the sub- 
ject of addresses by Rey. A. J. Viner of Png- 
land and President Cowling of Carleton College. 
Mr. Viner is chairman-elect of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Hngland and Wales. Six of his 
predecessors in that premiership of British non- 

: He re- 
viewed the British educational system and the 
work of a century in getting three ideals em- 
bodied in the national system: That education 
is a natural right; that the state must provide 
it; and that it should be national in character. 
In America the melting pot is for the fusing of 
the races; in England the school is the melting 
pot for classes and masses. 

President Cowling limited his theme to our 
leadership in the college field. The American 
college is our contribution to the world’s educa- 
tion. The early colleges had an amazing in- 
fluence. Three secrets of their strength were 
first, that they evoked idealism in their stu- 
dents, inspiring them not as money-makers but 
as leaders of human efficiency; they conferred 
the personal touch through men of vision and 
character ; and they laid emphasis on the moral 
and religious life. In this day of the ascend- 
ancy of the state university, religious colleges 
must co-operate and concentrate. 


' International Obligations 


There was hardly a session when interna- 
tional issues were not more or less in evidence; 
indeed it could hardly be otherwise. This para- 
graph is concerning the Friday evening mass 
meeting in Mechanics Hall when an English 
missionary secretary and an American ex-sena- 
tor discussed the set topie of ‘Our International 
Obligations.’ Dr. W. Nelson Bitton, home sec- 
retary of the London Missionary Society, gave 
the churchman’s view. The Christian is a cos- 
mopolite. Wxiles like Abraham and Brewster 
are not mere emigrants. The Christian posi- 
tion, higher than diplomacy, deals with moral 
issues. White leadership in the world may 
yield to color. Rome may yield religious he- 
gemony to Pekin. We must have a constructive 
program for the world’s need; cultivate in 
young people an international mind and sym- 
pathy, suppressing the habit of speaking slight- 
ingly of other races and nations; and our pul- 
pits must be emphatic in the interests of good 
will. Dr. Bitton scored happily at the close 
with an apt quotation from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Hon. T. E. Burton of Ohio exemplified the 
best type of United States Senator, though he 
has had his day and ceased to be one for the 
present. He reviewed the national ideals in 
foreign affairs and our evolution to a broader 
outlook. His British hearers relaxed their ten- 
sion when he got to the evolution part of it! 
Our present responsibilities are first to set our 
own house in order, with new ideals of service 
and sacrifice; a quickened sense of civic duty, 
more regard for law and order, and a zeal for 
peace and arbitration. Mr. Burton believes in 
a League of Nations with a court and with 
executive authority. He believes in reservations 
to the Treaty, especially in safeguarding ex- 
plicitly congressional rights in Article X. The 
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Monroe Doctrine is practically obsolete, the 
more so if the League adopts its principle for 
the whole world. And especially, said Mr. Bur- 
ton, should we hold out a helping hand to weak 
nations. 


Christian Unity 


Saturday morning was devoted to Christian 
Unity, including fraternal greetings at the 
close. The commission report for America was 
presented by Rev. W. L. Sperry of Boston, 
chairman. ‘There is no perfect unity within 
any denomination; each embraces many types, 
and union of churches may eventually come by 
cleavage and readjustment on new lines. Sec- 
‘tarianism is to be condemned but there is a 
better side to the shield of denominationalism. 
We can serve the longer, larger work better now 
by maintaining our position for democracy. 

Rey. J. G. McKenzie of Wolverhampton was 
not on the Hnglish commission, so he felt privi- 
leged to begin with a critique of the report. 
Every church has something to contribute to 
and receive from the Holy Catholic Church. 
Unity is a matter not of good will but of prin- 
ciples. It cannot be patched up but must grow 
up. The Church is big enough to hold episco- 
pacy, but episcopacy is not big enough to hold 
the Congregational Church. Conferences often 
reveal more differences than they banish. We 
‘should remove the freezing atmosphere of iso- 
lation among Congregational churches, unifying 
the denomination; then all the churches should 
make a collective impact on society. 

Rey. K. L. Parry of England discussed the 
movement toward unity from an academic point: 
of view. The highest argument is that it is in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit. Thus it exalts Christ 
and makes for a wider unity of all life and 
thought. What we want is not a uniform 
church but a religion that unifies life. 

Another Wolverhampton pastor, Rev. A. R. 
Henderson, massive in physique, broad in out- 
look, discussed the psychology of Congregation- 
alism, the mental processes and the intellectual 
results of the Pilgrim movement. It began 
with a rediscovery of the New Testament 
church, with freedom in the church to obey the 
laws of Christ. It embraces a positive doctrine 
and a vivid personal experience. It stands for 
the spiritual equality of men and is the pioneer 
of religious toleration. It early showed a tend- 
ency to excessive individualism, overlooking 
Christ’s headship of the whole race, and it has 
often failed to live up to the freedom which is 
our glory. 

UNITARIAN GREEFINGS 


A cordial reception was given Rey. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, when he brought the greetings of 
the Unitarian churches. Notable son of a nota- 
ble father, he made a fine impression on his 
hearers. Men cannot think without dissent, he 
said, but they ought to without prejudice; and 
he brought out in sharp contrast the conflicting 
motives of keeping up with the times and keep- 
ing in touch with the Infinite.. Speaking of the 
two wings of Congregationalism he intimated 
that a bird needs two wings, balanced, whose 
function is to lift their owner nearer heaven. 
Some of his hearers must have had to revise 
their opinions of Unitarians after this inspiring 
contact with Dr. Eliot. 

Fraternal greetings were also brought by Dr. 
William I. Haven from the Federal Council 
embracing thirty denominations, our own of 
course among them. He pictured denomina- 
tionalism stronger than ever in growth and loy- 
alty, with the need of co-operation and fellow- 
ship for the world’s need. He sketched the 
work of various commissions of the Federal 
Council, mentioning especially war work and 
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new relations with the Protestant churches of 
Europe. So ended a whole forenoon of unity 
in theory or practice, and when the benediction 
was pronounced the delegates were disunited 
for twenty-seven hours, save for voluntary asso- 
ciations in minor pilgrimages in the rain on 
Saturday afternoon. ; 


The War Memorial Service 


A great meeting of the Council and one of 
the most impressive was the Memorial Service 
for the men who gave their lives in the Great 
War, which was held in Mechanics Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, July 4 

A large audience was present and the big 
musical feature of the Council was presented. 
The Commemorative Ode, “‘“A.D. 1919,” by 
Brian Hooker, music by Horatio Parker, first 
rendered at Yale Corhmencement last year, was 
sung by the International Council choir, as- 
sisted by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Laura Littlefield, soprano, with A. Vincent 
Bennett, director. It was a strong, fine presen- 
tation of appreciation for service and sacrifice 
in a rich musical setting and all rendered with 
artistic feeling and effectiveness. 

Two brilliant and inspiring addresses were 
given by: Dr. Sidney M. Berry of Birmingham, 
England, and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Dr. Berry referred to the common 
language and ideals of liberty possessed by 
America and the British people, and said that 
our dead who died in the Great War stretch 
out unseen hands to unite us. As we are faith- 
ful to them in the years to come we shall 
pursue a common road. During the war we 
set forth our aim to end war through that 
struggle. Now a purpose of the churches should 
be to make that propaganda of war the program 
of peace. Our task is to help to rebuild eivi- 
lization in a better, safer way. Our two na- 
tions should have a new Independence Day with 
the purpose of freedom from war and the things 
of war. 

Dr. Boynton said that the spirit of kinship 
and likeness is one of the discoveries of our 
time. Three hundred years ago among our Pil- 
grim Fathers no principles of separation could 
compare with the principles of likeness. But 
we have accentuated the idea of independence 
so that it has obscured the great idea of inter- 
dependence. The principle of likeness is greater 
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and more lasting than that of difference. We 
Americans should not attempt to settle the do- 
mestic problems of Great Britain. One of our: 


great perils is thinking too much of self-regard- . 


ing motives. As we think of the pleading hands 
of those in distress across the sea our Christian: 
faith should exalt the principle of service in 
which one would lose one’s life if need be to- 
save the world. The word from the brave who: 
gave their lives for our cause overseas is that 
we must honor ourselves in our sacrifices as: 
common sons and daughters of Almighty God.. 
They say to us: 


“If you break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep who lie in Flanders field.” 


World Brotherhood 


Quite naturally Sunday night witnessed the 
largest assembly of the week, several thousand. 
being in attendance. Moderator Barton yielded. 
the chair to the senior British vice-moderator, 
Sir Arthur Haworth, who made a delightful 
Fourth of July speech on taking the chair, in 
the course of which he traced the relations of 
England and the United States since 1776, with 
their increasing good feeling since 1865. United 
in heart but independent in machinery, he said, 
we are going forward for the betterment of the 
world. 

A telegram from President Wilson was 
read: ‘Please convey to the members of the 
Council my utmost cordial personal greetings 
and an expression of my profound interest in 
the important objects for which they are met.” 

A eablegram from H. H. Asquith also elicited 
a round of applause but less vigorous than the 
President received. Mr. Asquith said: ‘Please 
convey to the International Congregational 
Council assembled in Boston my cordial good 
wishes for the successful celebration of the 
Mayflower Tercentenary.” 

Three disappointments were associated with 
the program. Sir Auckland Geddes sent word 
of his inability to leave Washington, Dr. J. L. 
Barton’s name on the program by mistake 
raised hopes that were unfulfilled, and Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer chose to treat his topic in historic 
and academic fashion rather than touching 
upon current applications of it. He made a 
scratch hit when the bleachers were  praat for 
a_ home run. 

Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin, Moderator of our 
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tions, and the state. 
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National Council, made the first of the two ad- 
dresses on Christianity and the Nations. He 
professed himself greatly dissatisfied with the 
results of the war up to date, and loud applause 
registered a similar frame of mind in the pews. 
He reviewed America’s present task in the light 
ot great perils and great values of the present 
time. Among the perils he noted that the very 
tissue of civilization is suffering from disease. 
Yet worse is the danger that men shall suffer 
breakdown of faith in one another. Counter- 
balancing these he listed as assets the high 
idealism with which America entered the war, 
a deepening conviction of the supremacy of in- 
tangible values, co-operation on a great scale 
for a great cause in war, and why not in peace, 
the unexampled extent of the spirit of sacrifice, 
and a new sense of the greatness of the common 
man. We must go on to a greater democracy 
than the world has yet known. 

Another college president followed Dr. King, 
Sir Robert Falconer, K. C. M., of Foronto Uni- 
versity, on “Patriotism and Internationalism.” 
In the seventeenth century internationalism 
was an impossible ideal, but Calvinists went on 
and created a new democracy and a prosperous 
one, and so prepared the way for broader ideas. 
At some length Sir Robert repudiated the idea 
that patriotism and internationalism are incom- 
patible, with Jesus; Paul and Milton as leading 
examples. Grotius began the idea of interna- 
tionalism, and today, whether one likes it or 
not, the world is one. The strongest hope of 
internationalism is in Christian missions. 


The Social Order 


A legal holiday and blue Monday conspired 
to keep attendance small on Monday forenoon. 
By afternoon the sectional meetings had gripped 
the delegates again. ‘“Congregationalism and 
the Social Order” was the topic which persisted 
in various phases for over three hours. Our 
social secretary, Rev. Arthur BE. Holt, led off 
with the question whether we can anticipate 
and absorb the impending revolution. The 
church which does not keep the moral issue 
where it can be solved by peaceful methods has 
failed of its great opportunity. Factory pro- 
duction has created a new frontier on which 
Protestantism must mobilize its forces. Harly 
Protestantism here grew like the streets of Bos- 
ton, haphazard. We must build henceforth not 
by competitive drift but by co-operative inten- 
tion. We have become a nation ruled by a high- 
powered propaganda. We need to build a social 
order which challenges the best in all of us. 

Rey. W. Blackshaw of London continued the 
discussion, declaring it dangerous for the pulpit 
to dogmatize on things of which it is ignorant, 
lest its voice as an expert at other times be 
scouted. He gave particular attention to cer- 
tain phases of English life, the family, including 
divorcee and birthrate problems, class distine- 
An effective quotation was 
from Colonel Roosevyelt’s Romanes lecture that 
dealings between states should be on the same 
high level as between gentlemen. In 1770, 
Burke prophesied the doom of democracy, but 
history has falsified his predictions. 

S* Revd. ss Patten of Ipswich, England, four 
years at the front as chaplain, declared the war 
had revealed wide discontent of the men in the 
trenches with present social conditions and a 


skepticism as to the power of the Church to 


grapple with them, lacking reality, love and life. 
The contribution of the Church to social up- 
building should be to produce leaders in civic 
life and be a training ground for citizenship of 
a high order; to preach the social gospel more 


si insistently, inculeating its principles ; and to 


exalt. democracy, the genius of our. church. 
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Said in the Council 
By Present Kine, I see no greater peril 


than the breakdown of men’s faith in one an- 
other. 


By Rey. 8S. M. Berry, There is only one me- 
morial which our. churches can raise and that 
is a museum for war. 


By Sir RoBeRT FALCONER, It is the faith of 
the Pilgrims that produces tough Puritanism 
and sinewy internationalism. 


By Sir ArruHur Haworrn, We are now go- 
ing forward united in heart but independent in 
machinery for the betterment of the world. 
DECUUEUEDEUEE OES EDER CSTE EUE EEE DEED EECA TEER E TEESE 

TEMPERANCE 

“Present Features of the Temperance Cru- 
sade” was the topie which fitly closed the fore- 
noon speaking. Rey. Howard H. Russell put 
at least a twenty-minute speech, perhaps 
twenty-five, into his quarter of an hour. He 


‘hitched his movie machine to a star and the 


word spictures of the temperance situation in 
many lands were run off at planetary speed. 
Will America make good and stand firm? Not 
a doubt of it. Conscience and business economy 
are the sturdy pillars upholding the prohibition 
arch. The Carnegie institute after long scien- 
tifie research has announced that alcohol is not 
a stimulant but a depressant. 

In the absence of Sir R. Murray Hyslop, his 
paper on English conditions was read by Rev. 
W. J. Wray, English secretary of social serv- 
ice, who added comments of his own sufficient 
to create a desire to hear him at greater length. 
The paper pictured war-time conditions when 
for national efficiency in speeding up munitions 
the government gradually reduced saloon hours, 
limited the sale of the strongest drinks and 


opened canteens to supply food and soft drinks 


as counter attractions to liquor. 

Rey. E. D. Sileox of Toronto, editor of the 
Canadian Congregationalist, sketched temper- 
ance progress in the Dominion, where provincial 
and federal authority are divided as in the 
United States. The crusade goes on triumph- 
antly in spite of hindrances. Where prohibi- 
tion has gained a foothold, higher education has 
had an instant boom. Canadians are concerned 
not by what manner of life the traffic may live, 


but by what manner of death it may die. They 
want to shoot, not chain, the tiger. 
A Moral Challenge 
Another large attendance was registered 


Monday night with Miss Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago and Dr. S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn as 
attractions. Dr. Cadman did not appear and 
Mrs. Cadman’s message of explanation sent 
Sunday night of his broken arm while on the 
way, was not delivered, owing to the holiday, 
until Tuesday forenoon. On the spur of the 
moment Dr. James L. Barton was drafted 
to supplement Miss Addams by telling what 
he had seen of childhood’s needs as leader 
of the Near East relief expedition. The 
meeting was in charge of Vice-Moderator Frank 
Kimball of Chicago, and in place of a choral 
number Prof. H. A. Smith led the assembly in 
extended congregational singing of hymns ap- 
propriate for the day. He did not ask the peo- 
ple to try to sing “The Star-spangled Banner.” 
Professor Smith was just leaving for Japan, 
for the Sunday School Convention, and was 
given a hearty Godspeed and a vote of apprecia- 
tion for his leadership of all the Council music. 

Miss Addams pitched her voice to the needs 
of the big auditorium and spoke most effec- 
tively upon: “The World Food Situation, a 
Moral Challenge.” She began with pictures of 
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what she had seen of hungry children all over 
Hurope as a background for her argument. 
There are millions of them underfed and break- 
ing down. If the hope of Europe is in the com- 
ing generation it is a forlorn hope unless help 
comes speedily. The difficulty seems to be the 
inability of nations to function as co-operatively 
in peace as in war. Yet the present situation 
carries almost as serious a challenge as any- 
thing in the last six years. If only the League 
of Nations might assume control and approach 
the problem from a human and moral view- 
point, not a political one, there would soon be 
relief in sight. America has a further interest 
than ‘merely ministering to these little ones 
in BHurope. A great opportunity exists to 
strengthen ties of friendship with the alien pop- 
ulations in this country by our service to their 
brethren and kinsfolk in the homelands. It 
would do much to allay discontent in the for- 
eign quarters of our great cities and lead to a 
much better mutual understanding. 

Dr. Barton not only added his testimony 
about the Near East but went on into a ringing 
speech of a Christian statesman. Christianity 
demands more of a nation than that it shall 
save itself. If a humanitarian interest in the 
misery of the world and an effort to relieve it 
be politics, the. Lord grant that the Church go 
into politics. Danger? Of course; but why 
should the Church practice prudence more than 
its Master? Christian law applies to nations 
as surely as to individuals. 


League of Nations Resolution 


The challenge of the speakers was not in 
vain. The American delegates were asked to 
remain after the benediction, and with Moder- 
ator King of the National Council presiding 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted without any desire for debate: 


Resolved, that the American delegates to the 
International Congregational Council repre- 
senting every section of the country respectfully 
ask the nominees of the Republican party, the 
Hon. Warren G. Harding and the Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, and the nominees of the Democratic 
party, the Hon. James M. Cox and the 
Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to make a public 
statement at the earliest possible moment that 
if elected they will make every effort in con- 
junetion with the Senate to have the United 
States enter the League of Nations in order 
that America may assume its full share of the 
responsibility of promoting international justice 
and preserving international peace. 

This resolution is not intended to preclude 
the adoption of such interpretative reservations 
as may be deemed essential to safeguard the life 
and independence of America without nullifying 
our loyal adherence to the objective of the 
League. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to 
present this resolution, consisting of Henry 
Churehill King, chairman, Moderator of the 
National Council; James L. Barton, president 
of the International Congregational Council; 
and the living ex-Moderators of the National 
Jouneil, T. C. MeMillan, Nehemiah Boynton, 
Henry M. Beardsley, Charles R. Brown, Wil- 
liam Horace Day, this committee to stand dur- 
ing the campaign and to have power to add to 
its numbers. 


Missionary Day 

Tuesday was largely missionary day, with 
the young people’s work sharing the morning 
session. The commissions on Cengregationalism 
and Missions reported first through Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders of New York and Rey. BH. W. 
Franks of London. Dr. Sanders traced the 
missionary interest in this country from John 
Eliot down to the present in three eras, a short 
two centuries to 1810, a century to 1910, and 
the last decade. He reviewed briefly our organ- 
izations and named half a dozen tasks in our 
program: a comprehensive plan for saving 
America, not only self-protection but aggressive 
work, a co-operative program, a broad co-opera- 
tive campaign, recruiting and training leaders, 
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and going the limit in recognizing independence 
of thought and action in mission fields. He 
appealed for broad vision, a fresh baptism of 
power and a pledge of heroic service. 

Mr. Franks traced the story of the London 
Missionary Society, 125 years old, for future 
inspiration. History, he quoted, is an excellent 
cordial for drooping spirits. He paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the three great English leaders 
whose faces looked down from the gallery wall 
in Mechanics Hall, Thompson, Fairbairn and 
Horne, all passed on since the last Council, in 
their relation to the missionary enterprise, and 
he stressed the keynote of pioneer evangelism 
through education, medical and social service. 
Christianity can lead the world because it has 
a living Leader. 

Following them came Dr. C. E. Jefferson of 
New York speaking on “The Broad Horizon of 
the Missionary Enterprise.’ He led his hearers 
to the highest viewpoints for the broadest out- 
looks, to see the work steadily and see it whole, 
and to feel one’s self a part of the whole. The 
human mind is international and the Christian 
mind is only more intensely so. We have 
pushed geographical horizons to their limit, 
now we deal with mental horizons. The old 
idea of preparing souls to die has yielded to the 
effort to fit them to live. The school, hospital 
and workshop are necessary developments of 
missionary work beyond the mere gospel proc- 
lamation. New ideas are forever fomenting and 
creating problems and larger horizons. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 

Congregationalism and the New Generation 
of Pilgrims received attention from Rey. W. 
Charter Piggott of London and Rey. BH. B. Allen 
of Illinois, for the commissions on young peo- 
ple’s work. Mr. Piggott urged the placing of 
ehurch offices and responsibility upon young 
people at an earlier age, letting them learn by 
practice. Their very mistakes may be more 
profitable than much of our inspired dullness. 
We should co-ordinate their work with the 
ehurch, not patronize it. We should find a 
finer statement of our faith to win them, teach- 
ing the Bible in its newer light and putting the 
great compelling spell of Jesus Christ upon 
them. We have been too easy and afraid of 
our cross. Challenge them with a great Christ. 
Ernest Allen, well named, asked if Plymouth 
Rock were a stepping-stone or a terminal sta- 
tion. We must practice what Benjamin Kidd 
has called projected efficiency. Five tasks face 
us in teaching our young people: to put war 
on the serap heap where it finally belongs; to 
extend the conquering spirit of international- 
ism; to train them to carry on the missionary 
enterprise; to create a new social order, Chris- 
tian to the core; and to exalt the sovereignty 
of God with gratitude to him for partnership 
in his work. 

An ovation was accorded “Father Endeavor” 
Clark who spoke on “Training Young People 
for Service.”’ We must let them work out their 
education with fear and trembling while God 
and the Church are working with them. Elders 
must trust and believe in their juniors. Put up 
the challenge of Christ to them. Amusement 
solely for amusement is out of place in a church 
program. They should be trained for service, 
fellowship, leadership, and this last can only 
be learned by practice. 


NEw CONSTITUTION 


Before adjournment a revised phrasing of the 
Constitution of the Council was submitted and 
adopted. It is only a trifle altered from the 
previous document, being a fuller statement 
with minor changes such as the number of 
assistant moderators and secretaries. Some 
passing debate was had on the point of holding 
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the meetings oftener than every ten years, but 
the English desire on that point for a ten-year 
period, as soon as understood, was supported 
with hardly a dissenting voice. 


Missionary Messages 


Dr. Herring acted as master of ceremonies 
for the first hour Tuesday afternoon, introduc- 
ing half a dozen speakers from different lands, 
who naturally had brief time to talk before 
their initial bow and the sound of the inexorable 
buzzer. Japan was represented by Rey. Akira 
Ebizawa who spoke for 28,000 Congregation- 
alists there. They are carrying on foreign work 
themselves. Rev. H. A. Stick had a large sub- 
ject in the continent of Africa. In a sentence 
or two he spoke an introduction to a product 
of mission work there, a Columbia University 
student, Mr. Columbus Kamba Simango, who 
with seventeen other boys left home fourteen 
years ago, traveling 225 miles to Mt. Silinda and 
training there for service. He made an earnest 
plea for three families to start a mission where 


Rey. C. H. Maxwell fell in 1917 at the outset™ 


of his service. 

Hon. W. F. Frear of Hawaii told the rise 
and progress of the Hawaiian mission, two 
centuries younger than New Wngland Congre- 
gationalism. The cost of a million dollars has 
been repaid indirectly many times. ‘The life 
of the land is perpetuated by righteousness,” 
has since been the motto of the islands. Miss 
Charlotte De Forest of Japan, daughter of an 
honored missionary home, brought another mes- 
sage from the island empire from the white 
point of view. There is a widespread demand 
not only for education but for Christian educa- 
tion beyond the ability of our missionaries to 
afford. With only one Pacific: cable, one end 
in Japan, not all Japanese news published here 
needs to be accepted implicitly. 

Rey. Frank C. Laubach of our Philippine 
Mission spoke of Mindanao, the Ireland of the 
Philippines. He wants an American mandate 
for Armenia in order that a favorable approach 
to Moslems of Mindanao may be opened. Amer- 
ican rule in the islands is commending Ameri- 
can religion there. We must Christianize the 
Moros, and we can. The Moro admires Ameri- 
eans. Help him to our religion. China found 
an able spokesman in Anson JT. Wong who 
issued a challenge to the Christian world to 
Christianize that mighty country. China needs 
inspiration more than material help. Are we 
satisfied with results there? What we should 
contribute most is strong leaders who can train 
Chinese leaders. 

Dr. Herring then called on Rev. George Bar- 
rett, a director of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, to represent the rest of the world. He 
declared that missionaries are the real states- 
men of the world, and ended with the greetings 
of his society. | 

“Urgent Aspects of the World Tasks” was 
the subject of an able address by Dr. R. F. 
Horton of London. His world vision was based 
on the last words of Edith Cavell, “I have 
learned that patriotism is not enough.” After 
a student volunteer convention in Kansas City 
he formed the opinion that America is the man- 
datory of the missionary work of the world. 
The war did not cripple missions as was feared, 
and instances of growth were cited, in Mada- 
gasecar and the Syrian Church of India. But 
the financial problem is difficult because of the 
unfavorable rate of exchange. The Council be- 
comes a success if the 3,000 delegates and all 
our brethren become one force of Pilgrim mis- 
sionaries for saving the world. In beauty of 
imagery Dr. Horton proved himself a prince of 
speakers. 

“The Motive and Message of the Modern 
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Missionary” was handled strongly by Rey. 
W. C. Willoughby of South Africa. Today the 
missionary must approach pagans in sympa- 
thetic spirit, finding common ground and build- 
ing on what they have of religious instinct. 
Savage worship is like a ehild’s affection for 
her rag doll, the outcropping of an instinct that 
in time will rise to higher things. With won- 
derful tenderness Dr. Willoughby elaborated 
this thought in the teaching of that instinct the 
greater truth of God. : 

An afternoon of great addresses was yet 
further enriched by Dean Charles R. Brown of 
Yale speaking on “The Path Ahead.” We need, 
like the Pilgrim, a sense of God. Science has 
made the world a neighborhood but not a 
brotherhood. We need to feel the presence of 
God in every aspect of*life. We need also the 
Pilgrim belief in the final significance of the 
regenerate man, exhibited in sound judgment 
and renewed personal character. Dr. Brown 
scored heayily the promoters of great movye- 
ments like Men and Religion, and the Inter- 
church; the results are not commensurate with 
the moral cost. If every man had all he earned 
and none had more, there would be no indus- 
trial problem. We haye wealth enough but not 
character and social justice enough to save the 
world. The glamour of the big thing and the 
psychology of the mob have sometimes dimmed 
our vision of the real forces in life. 


CLOSING BUSINESS 


Sir Arthur Haworth eloquently voiced the 
gratitude of the foreign delegates for all the 
arrangements for their comfort and enjoyment, 
and made mention of the efficiency and modesty 
of Moderator Barton as a model presiding off- 
cer, a sentiment which every delegate would 
echo with emphasis. 

Dr. Williston Walker read the epitome of the 
“Address to World Wide Congregationalism,” 
the full text of which had been presented on 
Monday, and it was adopted. Resolutions of 
greeting to President Wilson, Premiers Lloyd 
George, Borden and Hughes, and Mr. Asquith 
were adopted, also one to the Lambeth Confer- 
ence and a commendation of simultaneous 
schedules in Christian nurture according to the 
Christian year. 

After a hymn, and prayer by Dr. Horton, the 
Council came to an end at 5 o’clock. There was 
no anti-climax either in attendance or in qual- 
ity. The church was crowded to the end and 
the good wine at the end of the feast was the 
best of the whole vintage. 


Congregational Convictions 


The representatives of the Congregational 
churches composing the International Council, 
adopted an address to the world-wide fellow- 
ship of churches represented by them, empha- 
sizing the following points: 


They called attention to the conviction of the 
reality of God which dominated the Pilgrims of 
three centuries ago. His was a lordship before 
which any merely earthly lordship, whether in 
church or state, sank into insignificance. With 
this conception of God was bound up the 
thought of individual responsibility, for those 
pioneers of New England viewed their relation 
as making them fellow laborers together with 
God, and out of this flowed their democracy, 
their sense of the duty and responsibility of 
the individual in church and state alike, and 
his right of participation in_all that makes for 
a common welfare. The Council would em- 
phasize this thought of God as regnant over all 
human life and as revealed to us in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. This emphasis points 
the way to the solution of personal problems 
and those which underlie commercial, industrial 
and political life. z 

Out of the confusion of the world war there 
emerges the conception of certain great funda- 
mental possibilities of a better world. The 
Council emphasizes the possibility of a more 
Christian relation of nation with nation, and 
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to that end commends the establishment of a 


world court as is now planned by the Com- 
mission under the League of Nations. 

The Council furthermore expresses its ear- 
nest hope that the idea of a League of Nations 
may not fail for the lack of the support of the 
nation, which, more than any other, gave to 
the world the conception of such a League, and 
urges the adoption of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations either as now proposed, or 
as it shall be adopted by reservations agreed 
upon by the President and Senate of the United 
States, and accepted by the other Powers. 

The Council urges the duty of all Powers 
receiving protectorates over weaker nations to 
exercise such control in the real interests of 
these communities, and prays that the League 
of Nations may be empowered to see that these 
protectorates are so administered. 

The Council indorses the historic contention 
of our churches in regard to freedom of thought 
and of speech on all matters vital to a nation’s 
life, and deplores any tendencies to depart from 
these principles. 

The Council expresses its satisfaction that 
suffrage has been so nearly achieved for women 
in all English-speaking lands. — 

The Council urges labor for the betterment 
of the relation between man and man, and be- 
lieves that the solution of the present conflicts 
between labor and capital may be sought in the 
application to each party of a common rule, not 
of self-seeking struggle for the utmost that 


either can obtain for itself, but of joint con-* 


tribution to the common good. It commends 
those constructive efforts which are being made 
to secure to labor, as well as to capital, effec- 
tive shares in industry and in the determina- 
tion of wages and conditions of life, that a 
more Christian industrial order in which the 
rights of all elements receive their just value, 
may be wrought out. u 

The Council emphasizes the desirability of 
closer relations ‘between the churches which 
own the common lordship of Christ; that in- 
creased unity is necessary to the fullest witness 
of the Chureh for Christ and his Gospel, and 
the Council therefore urges co-operation in any 
wisely planned efforts for federation or union 
of the now divided forces of Christianity. 

Finally, the Council recommends to every 
Congregationalist participation as he has op- 
portunity in securing legislation as shall con- 
tribute to justice, clean living, and helpful rela- 
tions between man and man; the securing of 
an intelligent public opinion, based on discus- 
sion and education, and above all, the impera- 
tive need of the proclamation of the Christian 
message throughout the world. 


Resolutions 


Time was allowed Rey. Ernest Davies of 
Melbourne, in the midst of the session, to pre- 
sent an Australasian invitation for the next 
Council meeting, preferably in Sydney, N.S. W. 
It was referred to the business committee. 

Later another invitation was received from 
London and the two were referred to the provi- 
sional committee with power to select. 

Time was also allowed the committee on reso- 
lutions to present the first draft of the Coun- 
cil’s Address to the Churches and three resolu- 
tions. - The resolutions were called up again at 


| the end of the forenoon and were unanimously 


adopted, concerning liquor, Armenia and the 
Negro. 


1. This meeting of the International Con- 
gregational Council heartily rejoices in the tri- 
-umph of the temperance cause in the United 
States and in the Dominion of Canada, and 
hears with profound satisfaction of the great 
beneficial results, both moral and material, that 
have accrued from the suppression of the drink 
traffic. It urges Congregationalists in the vari- 
ous lands represented by the Council to take 
note of the results achieved in America and 
Canada, and earnestly appeals to its constitu- 
ents, in view of the measureless benefits accru- 


ing, to take such steps as may lead to like re- 


sults in their own countries. 


2. This International Congregational Coun- 
cil records its unqualified conviction that the 
Powers which were victorious in the Great War 
should at once seek to discover and apply meas- 
ures for the effective protection of the Arme-. 
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nians now imperiled at the hands of their hered- 
itary enemies in the Near Hast. 


3. The International Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches pledges itself to the realization 
of human brotherhood, and emphatically pro- 
tests against lynchings, mob law, all forms of 
injustice and of discrimination against any 
people upon the ground of race or color in any 
part of the world, and we urge the Congrega- 
tional churches of the world to maintain this 
ideal. 


The Congregational churches of the world by 
delegates in International Council assembled at 
Boston, Mass., send Christian greeting to their 
brethren assembled at the Lambeth Conference 
now in session in London. We recognize the 
supreme responsibility that rests upon all who 
confess the name of our common Lord and 
Master, and we join with the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in earnest prayer for the essential unity 
of the Church Universal and for the realization 
on earth of the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


The International Council hears with satis- 
faction reports of increased attention by the 
churches in all countries represented in this 
Council to Christian education and the nurture 
of the young in preparation for church member- 
ship. We commend to ‘our churches simulta- 
neous efforts to be scheduled according to the 
year of church work and in the several coun- 
tries, for the upbuilding of the Church schools, 
the organization of -pastor’s classes and the 


training of the youth of our churches for Chris~’ 


tian service. 


The Enrollment 


The enrollment stood at these figures Tues- 
day noon, a few hours before adjournment, but 
even then additional delegates were registering : 

OFFICIAL DELEGATES 


Great Britain and Ireland 97 
Canada 20 
Australasia 10 
India 4 
Japan 3 
China 2 
Spain 2 
South Africa B 
South America 2 
United States 148 
285 

CORRESPONDING DELEGATES 
Speakers 33 
Missionaries 46 
Great Britain ‘and Ireland 9 
Canada 11 
Australasia 2 
United States 2,822 

(Massachusetts, 1,484) 

2,923 
Total 3,208 
Chorus 200 


Officers 


What the Council thinks of missions is evi- 
dent in the choice of Dr. James L. Barton as 
Moderator and Dr. Robert A. Hume as Vice- 
Moderator-at-large. Other Vice-Moderators were 
Frank Kimball of Illinois, Dr. L, C. War- 
ner of New York, Doane Robinson of North 
Dakota and G. W. Marston of California for 
the United States; Sir Arthur A. Haworth and 
Prin. A. E. Garvie for England; Dr. W. L. 
Walker for Scotland; Prin. T. Lewis for 
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Wales; Rev. W. C. Willoughby for South 
Africa; Rey. Ernest Davies for Australia; and 
Prin. D. L. Ritchie for Canada. The Secre- 
tary was Rey. R. J. Wells of London; the Her- 
ring of British Congregationalism; and _ his 
assistants, largely conspicuous by their absence 
from sight, were Rey. Sherrod Soule of Con- 
necticut, Dr. A. H. Bradford of Rhode Island, 
Rey. W. J. Ashford of Tasmania, and Rey. 
W. H. Warriner of Canada. 


Along the Council Trail 


By Herbert Atchinson Jump 

“Abraham was the first great American,” 
Rey. C. Beale of Milwaukee quoted Dr. Gun- 
saulus as saying, “because he went west, not 
knowing whither he went.” 

* * 

Sixty-eight British delegates came over to- 
gether on the Adriatic. One day the band 
started a melody and divers persons on the boat 
immediately stood up. ‘‘What’s on? What are 
they standing up for?’ ingenuously asked one 
of the Hnglish parsons. A member of the party 
who had been in the States before quietly re- 
plied, “The band is playing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’ ” 

* * 

He was one of the most popular of the Con- 
necticut men and he was toiling perspiringly on 
some work of preparation up in the exhibits 
the day before the Council opened. “I suppose 
you are keen for Council meetings and church 
conventions, aren’t you?’ I asked, “you will 
probably attend every session.” ‘Not much,” 
he ejaculated. ““When a convention comes along, 
I always think of the Yankee farmer down my 
way who used to say, ‘Hang it, it’s Saturday 
night, and I’ve got to go down to the village to 
get drunk. But I hate to do it.’” 

* * 

Are Englishmen shy? Lots of evidence pro 
and con has been lying round loose in Boston 
during the Council, and many Americans have 
been studying the problem. But Rev. Clarence 
Wilson, the philosopher-prophet of Glen Ridge, 
N. J., declares it for a fact that two Britishers 
once had a business appointment to meet in the 
city of Bombay, India. They chanced to set 
sail by the same steamer, and soon learned of 
each other’s presence on board. But they didn’t 
dare speak until the hour and place of the busi- 
ness appointment! 

* * 

Rey. Stanley Ross Fisher has been my sum- 
mer neighbor for a couple of years up in the 
New Hampshire country town of Bridgewater. 
It is rural New Hampshire par excellence for 
beauty and also for quaint human nature. 
Stanley had to do the speaking honors one year 
for the dedication of a modest fountain in front 
of the town hall. ‘And remember,” he was 
warned, “that this fountain is for man and 
beast. Don’t forget the beasts in your oration.” 
So he didn’t forget the beasts. He wove into 
his address a long and touching tribute, “Our 
faithful friends, the sturdy horses without 
whose help the pioneer could never have found 
these remote hillsides, could never have plowed 
these stony fields, they could never have hauled 
supplies up the exhausting grades. Yes, we 
remember the horses today, and this fountain 
is for them also.” He was still in exaltation 
from the proud consciousness that he had done 
a good thing when a grim-faced farmer strolled 
up to speak to the perspiring orator. Mr. 
Fisher swiftly put.en the smile with which he 
always receives his many congratulations. 
“Purty good speech, friend Fisher,” the farmer 
drawled, “but thur wuz one thing you don’t 
know. All them hosses you talked about wuz 
ox!” 
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Sectional Meetings 


— 
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Vital Subjects Under Discussion 


For British American Good Will 


It was commonly remarked that the sectional 
meeting in the Old South Church, Wednesday 
afternoon, touched the high water mark of the 
Council. Under the considerate presiding of Hon. 
John M. Whitehead of Janesville, Wis., not only 
did the three program speakers present fine 
pieces of work, but the last hour was enlivened 
by six volunteers from the audience. This was 
an especially happy occurrence, for the topic, 
“Constructive Effort toward Mutual Under- 
standing and Good Will between Great Britain 
and America,’ needed spontaneous discussion 
far more than prepared papers. Dr. i. Griffith- 
Jones treated the theme with both frankness 
and tact, appealing for a united front, because 
we were one family with a common destiny, 
dwelling on the fact that the British fleet kept 
the seas free for all, and declaring that the 
mother who had given all to shelter her children 
was rewarded by the colonies who leaped to her 
aid in the Great War. 

Dr. Jones made a point that was cheered and 
picked up by all the succeeding speakers, that 
Great Britain owes this motherly attitude to 
our war of Independence. ‘George Washing- 
ton was not only the Father of His Country, 
he was one of the founders of the British 
Empire.’ What America owes to Britain was 
also emphasized. The many occasions that the 
latter has come to the aid of the former were 
described. The refusal to allow Napoleon to 
thwart America in the acquisition of Louisiana 
and the episode at Manila, but for which the 
Kaiser said he “would have taken Uncle Sam 
by the scuff of the neck.” In regard to the 
future, the long stairway would have to be 
elimbed again, if the Hnglish-speaking people 
did not hold the balance of power. 

See. Henry A. Atkinson explained to the 
British delegates that America deals with ques- 
tions at short range, she demands to ‘‘see the 
blueprints” of the League of Nations. One re- 
action on the war is extreme conservatism on 
international relations. And yet a multitude of 
pygmies and trouble makers are too much in 
evidence. We ought to take time to keep our 
friendship with England in repair, after so 
many childish insults of the yellow press, as to 
who won the war, have passed. Two things are 
being corrected by this Council, the dignified 
aloofness of Britain and the provincialism of 
America. 5 

Dr. Lyon of Belfast was recalled to the plat- 
form and spoke at length on the Irish question, 
urging Americans to invent a telescope that 
would enable them to see Ireland as she is, 
without trusting the words of every agitator. 

Dr. Thomas of Manchester, said that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s proclamations during the war had 
done more to break the morale of Germany 
than all the guns of Britain and France, and 
Dr. Henry A. Stimson of New York, replied 
that no man had been prayed for as the Presi- 
dent. Dr. Horton of London declared that 
British Congregationalists are just the same 
people as those who built the Old South Church 
three hundred years ago. Dr. Garvie thought 
that the heart of the American people was not 


yet revealed. F. -B. N. 


The Church and Her Message 


A large audience greeted Dr. George A. Gor- 
don of Boston when he arose to give his address 
at the sectional meeting in Central Church, on 
Wednesday afternoon. The topic was the origi- 
nality of Jesus and the speaker put into the 
address so much of passion that he held, the 
attention of every hearer to the last word. The 


full address is published in the July number of 
the Atlantic Magazine. 

“Jesus was original within himself and 
stamped with his character unvalued truth. He 
had originality of character to the highest de- 
gree. ‘There were none like him in the Old 
Testament and no other like him in the New. 
When we come to the most ardent of the early 
apostles of Jesus Christ and his greatest apostle, 
Paul, we meet more of contrast than of re- 
semblance. John Stuart Mill is completely 
right when he says that Paul’s ‘character and 
idiosynerasies were of a totally different sort.’ 
Jesus had no predecessor and no successor. 
His message was original—his moral teaching 
absolute. If Jesus had been the product of his 
human environment the world would never have 
heard of him, nor would that human environ- 
ment ever have seen the light of day. There is 
little or nothing in it to detain the modern man. 
He is in the sphere of the Spirit original in 
the profoundest sense; he is original in himself 
in his power to revive dead wisdom and put 
it in everlasting social circulation; he is orig- 
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Said in the Council 
By Rev. F. J. Day, ‘Those were the daring 
days when even a pastor dared rebuke his dea- 
cons.” 


By Dr. BE. Grirriru-Jones, ‘“The weakness 
of Irish Congregationalism is a cause of Irish 
unhappiness today.” 


By Rev. C. S. Parron, “Our Baptist breth- 
ren appointed a commission last week to inves- 
tigate whether light had broken into some of 
their educational institutions, and if so whether 
it would-not be well to pull down the shades.” 


By Rocrr W. Basson, “As a business man 

I urge my associates to get behind the churches. 
They alone provide the only solution to the 
great problems facing us. Legislation, labor 
unions, employers’ associations, and all these 
other things are mere shells of the egg. So I 
say that the need of the hour is not more houses 
or freight cars, not more factories or ships, not 
more legislation, education or banking facilities, 
but more religion. The need of the hour is 
religion.” 
C100 eee 
inal in depth of insight, in purity of vision, in 
the transcendance of his mind, in the universal- 
ity of his appeal.” 

Dr. Gordon’s address made a most profound 
impression and is indeed a real contribution to 
the thought of our day. 

Dr. William Horace Day of Bridgeport, Ct., 
spoke on “The Permanent and the Passing in 
the Church’s Appeal.” His main argument was 
that while methods may change the need of the 
people for the Christ is constant, so that the 
Church must steadily evangelize whatever meth- 
ods may be used to get results. The plan may 
be to make use of professional, pastoral, parish, 
or any other mode of evangelism—whatever our 
plan our chief business is to reach the people 
for the Kingdom of God. Plans we must have 
for the plan-less church is like a drifting ship. 
The conditions of success are founded in a sense 
of universal obligation to serve and to pray. 

Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasadena, Cal., spoke on 
“The Specialist in Hvangelism, His Service in 
the Past and the Outlook for the Future.” He 
indicated the prevalent feeling of many concern- 
ing the work of professional evangelists and be- 


lieves that more and more each pastor will do his 
own evangelistic work. He would have pastors 
set apart periods for stressing religious educa- 
tion, the evangelism of youth and kindred 
themes, and holds that by these methods the 
Chureh may be evangelized, and that if it uses 
them it will not run the risk of having the re- 
actions that come from the inflated work of 
professional evangelists. f 
Principal Ritchie of Montreal, who presided, 
closed the meeting with a short address, in 
which he called upon the brethren to exercise 
great charity in dealing with each other in the 
work of the Kingdom and he was especially 
anxious that ministers should refrain from 
labeling brother ministers as orthodox or heter- 
odox because of mere technicalities of belief. 
He held that a man’s attitude toward life was 
much more fundamental than any technicality. 
Dr. Ritchie made a fine impression because of 
the breadth of his outlook and the warmth of 
his brotherliness. R. W.:G. 


Education in the Giareh 


The various aspects of the educational func- 
tion of the church occupied the attention of the 
sectional meeting that convened at Mt. Vernon 
Church under the chairmanship of Rey. Arthur 
Hallock of London, on Wednesday afternoon. 
The four addresses set forth the need for Sun- 
day school teachers, preachers, social workers 
and church officials, and pointed out numerous 
ways in which the church might gird itself to 
supply this need. 

“Fifty years ago in Great Britain we had an 
age of great men but small movements; today 
we have great movements but small men.” 
Quoting this epigram, Rev. G. BH. Darlaston of 
London registered his conviction that only as 
the rank and file of the church are sanely edu- 
cated in matters of faith can the Church’s con- 
tinuity of power be maintained. “I asked three 
learned professors of theology lately, ‘How can 
we train and be assured of leaders for the fu- 
ture church?’ And they all answered, ‘God only 
knows’—one of them with an accent that im- 
plied he was doubtful if even the Almighty 
knew the answer to the question.” 

Marshaling many striking, but altogether 
pessimistic statistics, Rev. Jay T. Stocking of 
Upper Montclair, N. J., confessed the inability 
of American Congregationalism to keep full the 
ranks of its own ministry. During a period 
when the number of law students in the United 
States increased 1,000 per cent. to keep pace 
with expanding population and business, theo- 
logical students gained only 238 per cent. “One 
may as soon expect doctors to be raised in 
Christian Science homes as to look for minis- 
ters to come out of homes where God is only a 
casual visitor.” Liberty to prophesy and the 
reward of an adequate living wage must be fur- 
nished by the Church if the ranks of the preach- 
ers are not to be reduced to “thin red lines 0’ 
heroes.” 

The breezes of controversy, however, did not 


‘awaken until the third speaker, Rey. Herbert 


Atchinson Jump of Manchester, N. H., sounded 
vigorously the modern social note and called 
upon the Church to furnish preachers and lay- 
men worthy to be called “captains of our social 
salvation.” This social leadership must have 
honest knowledge of social facts, a passion for 
service. and an unshakably optimistic faith. It 
will come only when reality characterizes the 
pulpit and common sense pervades our program 
of religious education. 
This statement in particular provoked an in- — 

terestingly warm discussion: viz. “the phrase 
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‘preaching the Bible’ frequently comes to de- 
seribe the sort of conventional preaching that 
the Scribes practiced in the Master’s time and 
that excited his indignation, whereas the mis- 
sion of the pulpit today is to preach on practi- 
cal social morality as did the great prophets 
of the Old Testament.” 

One of his critics was a delegate from Aus- 
tralia, who after fearlessly defending the faith 
sat down with this Parthian fling at an earlier 
participant in the discussion, a speaker who 
had lauded the work of the Connecticut Anti- 
Cigarette League: “But whatever happens, I 
hope the Church of the future will organize no 
anti-cigarette leagues.” 

The novel suggestion contributed by Rey. 
Charles E, McKinley of Galesburg, Ill., was 
that reading and instruction courses should be 
provided to teach their duties to church trus- 
tees, deacons, treasurers, etc. A _ printed 
pamphlet which he distributed laid down a 
skeleton plan for such a curriculum. 

The opportunity for free discussion which 
was carefully guarded by the excellent chair- 
man seemed to appeal to the delegates who for 
twenty-four hours had been asked to do nothing 
but listen. There were more than two hundred 
in the audience. HsAS de 


Current Problems of Religious 
Education 


- At the sectional meeting Friday afternoon in 
Mt. Vernon Church the theme was “Current 
Problems of Religious Education.” Rey. A. J. 
Grieve of Great Britain gave the first address 
on “The Relation between Church and College.” 
He contrasted the history of this relationship 
in his own country and showed how completely 
the leadership of Great Britain has been 
trained in the colleges and that this is especially 
true of the leadership of the churches. ‘“‘All the 
revivals of Great Britain have come out of the 
universities.” 


greatly complicated by the fact that since the 
Armistice the eolleges have been overcrowded. 
The attitude of the students toward the Church 
is shown by the word that came out of a great 
students’ conference, “The Church is dead, long 
live the Church.”” According to the speaker the 
problem in Great Britain is one of getting back 
to the family, so that religion may be vitally 
taught to the youth before he comes into the 
atmosphere of the college. He holds that the 
English churches must steadily send the best 
preachers to the colleges; that they must find 
means of getting into personal touch with the 
students; and of harnessing them to the great 
burdens and problems of the world by setting 
forth these problems in a gripping way. Ap- 
parently the student problem in Great Britain 
is the same as our own, but must be solved in 
a different way. 

Pres. John M. Thomas of Middlebury College 


‘followed with an address on the same topic. 


He gave briefly a history of the New England 
College ideal and showed that in the beginning 
religion was central in our college life, but he 
believes that we have drifted away from this 
ideal and that we are not now making students 


~ face all the problems of life, both general and 


personal, in the light of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. He holds that we shall not do our duty 
by the student generation until we come back, 
making religion central in the college life. 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle of the Yale School of 
Religion spoke on “How to Organize and Pro- 


-mote the Religious Life of the Christian Col- 


lege.”’ He defined the Christian college as one 
not necessarily controlled by a creed, a synod, 
a conference, or by doctrinal tests, but rather 
one whose declared purpose is to so educate the 


He explained that the problem- 
_of reaching students in England has been 
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youth that he shall live his life in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. He holds that the Christian col- 
lege ought to be the best sort of a college, that 
the spirit of Jesus ought to pervade the whole 
of its life, and that the leadership of the reli- 
gious life ought not to be put into the hands of 
the students. He advocated so organizing the 
curriculum that Christian teaching will be 
direct, the daily program give large place to 
religion, and the faculty be made up of thor- 
oughly Christian men and women. He would 
make chapel and church attendance compulsory 
and would arrange to bring college and commu- 
nity into the closest relationship and would 
have students accept student membership in 
local churches. To volunteer religious agencies 
he would not give the task of teaching, nor of 
conducting worship, but rather that of teaching 
students to serve. His address was one of the 
most thought provoking of the series. 

Rey. John Andrew Holmes of Lincoln, Neb., 
spoke on Potential Developments in Religious 
Life in State Universities. He held that the 
students of our day are blasé and that they give 
off money rather than take on learning. He 
traced briefly the history of church work at 
state universities and indicated how,loath’ the 
churches have been, and still are, to put ade- 
quate effort into this task. He protested against 
condemning the state universities unless we 
were willing to condemn the public school also, 
for they are of the same system. He gave sta- 
tistics showing that a majority of students and 
members of the faculty in state schools are 
Christians and members of the church, and that 
many of them are office bearers in the church. 
He pleaded for help that would enable the 
Church to make religious teaching at the uni- 
versities the peer of any teaching. His statis- 
tics showed that during the last few years the 
universities have been a fruitful ground for re- 
cruiting for Christian leadership and for teach- 
ing church union. 

The discussion that followed the addresses 
indicated a deep interest in Christian education, 
not only in the denominational colleges, but 
also in state universities and was a promise of 
better things for religion in the schools. 

R. W. G. 


The Church and the Nation 


Opponents of the League of Nations have 
sometimes satirically alleged that the only kind 
of folks that wanted the League were parsons, 
women and such like! This charge was surely 
answered at the sectional meeting on that theme 
in Central Church Friday afternoon for the 
four speakers were an Wnglish cotton broker, 
an American editor, a Yankee lawyer and a 
Canadian professor. 

Sir Arthur Haworth of Manchester, England, 
has long been a vigorous champion of the 
League in his own country and he spoke with 
erudition, deep earnestness and rare, convincing 
power. Let us admit that the plan of the 
League is not perfect—neither was the Old 
Testament an infallible document; but it was 
the best voice of religion the age was capable 
of producing. There are thirty unattractive 
iron pipes buried in the soil over back of my 
city, but through these unalluring pipes comes 
clean and sparkling water into our homes from 
the distant lake. Shall I refuse to drink the 
water because I do not happen to like the looks 
of the outside of the pipes? 

There must be something analogous to family 
discipline among the nations of the world. In 
a home one lad is not allowed to fiddle all day 
while his brother needs to be studying his Latin 
grammar. So the nations must work out their 
policies with reference to one another’s inter- 
ests; and to the extent that the Church commits 
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herself to the task of fostering this good will 
will she emerge from these uncertain days 
triumphant and honored as never before. 

The editor was Frederick Lynch of Christian 
Work, long connected with various Carnegie 
Foundations and an ardent peace apostle. He 
informed us that five conventions in behalf of 
united Protestantism were to meet in Hurope 
this summer. Doubtless these have been called 
in the consciousness that the mind of the 
world’s Protestantism has not hitherto ex- 
pressed itself very clearly or adequately. De- 
claring that the message of Jesus can be noth- 
ing but a message of peace, Dr. Lynch quoted 
a skeptical French baron with whom he had 
been sitting on one of the committees of the 
Peace Conference a year ago, who said as they 
came out together from a hearing. on the Arme- 
nian and kindred questions where terrible tales: 
of persecution had been told, “I’ve come gradu- 
ally to this conclusion: Jesus Christ knew what 
he was talking about!” 

Judge Epaphroditus Peck of Connecticut pre- 
sented a comprehensive study of “The Puritans’ 
Conception of Democracy.” The purport of his 
discussion was to the effect that the Puritans 
really did not know very much about democracy 
at first either in old England or in New Eng- 
land. But gradually under the influence of the 
patron saint of Connecticut, Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, genuine democratic principles came to: 
be understood. The first written constitution 
in the United States hails not from Massachu- 
setts, but it was the ‘‘fundamental Order of 
Connecticut,’ and behind it stands the vigorous 
and protesting democracy of Thomas Hooker 
who led the migration from Massachusetts to 
Hartford with much the same motive, and, as 
he felt, under much the same provocation as 
prompted the original voyage of the Pilgrims. 
Despite the high fame of the New England 
town meeting, Judge Peck pointed out the strik- 
ing fact that none of the outstanding minds in 
the early constitutional. development of the 
United States came from east of the Hudson 
River. 

The concluding address was by Prin. D. L. 
Ritchie of the Congregational College, Montreal. 
Parnestly pleading for a religious foundation 
to all our programs of social and international 
improvement, he suggested that perhaps we be- 
lieved too much in the God of things as they: 
are and not enough in the God of the Kingdom 
that is to come. We have heard too much about 
the fatherland in the last few years and not 
enough about the Father God. 

Judge S. P. Leet of Montreal was the “grace« 
ful chairman of the meeting. 1315 JS dle 


Production and Distribution 


“The Christian Outlook upon Production and 
Distribution” was the topic which drew a great 
audience to the Old South Church Friday after- 
noon. L. R. Hastman of New York presided 
and Roger W. Babson of Massachusetts, the 
well-known financial adviser, spoke first on the 
church and the business man. Our real security 
is not material but moral; the church is the 
real guardian of our peace and prosperity. 
Service and prosperity are synonymous terms, 
likewise selfishness and depression. Being 
pressed for a forecast of the immediate future, 
Mr. Babson predicted ‘‘a Republican election in 
November, one year of prosperity, three years 
of hell, and a Democratic landslide in 1924.” 

Industrial relations in England, America and 
Australia were pictured by Rey. G. Shillito of 
Oldham, Rey. Nicholas Van der Pyl of Oberlin, 
and Rey. Stanley Morrison of Brisbane. Britons 
love a big rough game, said Mr. Shillito, and 
they carry the spirit everywhere. Hven in the 
labor unions there is a great gulf between those 
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who have and those who have not. There must 
be a new spirit of concession by both ‘capital 
and labor. 

Mr. Van der Pyl’s clear-cut exposition of the 
various forms of organized labor was very in- 
forming. The present skirmishing indicates un- 
rest yet neither side is quite ready to hurl a 
challenge. Industrial autocracy is going, indus- 
trial democracy is dawning. There is a new 
day coming because new employers are coming 
too. Mr. Morrison’s burden was to make de- 
mocracy safe for Australia. They do some 
things differently there. Adult suffrage has pre- 
vailed for years. The state takes care of one 
from ¢cradle to grave, with maternity benefits, 
compulsory education, minimum wage and time 
laws, old-age pensions, etc. Democracy is there, 
the greatest in the world, but it must be spirit- 
ualized. 

Pres. K. L. Butterfield of Amherst pictured 
the rural unrest, noting signs, causes and reme- 
dies. Farm bureaus and other agrarian move- 
ments indicate its existence. Dissatisfaction 
with the farmer’s share, suspicion of the mid- 
dleman, fixed war prices without consultation, 
habitual overlooking of the farmer, and the 
farm labor problem are causes of unrest. Hith- 
erto machinery has counteracted labor troubles 
but machinery has nearly reached its limit. 
Organization for efficiency, agricultural educa- 
tion and the satisfaction of rural life by making 
accessible the substantial joys of civilization 
are some of the ways in which to avert what 
may be the worst catastrophe now dimly immi- 
nent. 


Movements toward Unity 
Prof. Williston Walker presided at the sec- 
tional meeting Monday afternoon in Mt. Ver- 
non Church on “Movements toward Unity.” 
Dean Herbert L. Willett of Chicago spoke in 


place of Rev. Charles F. MacFarland on The 
Federal Council of Churches. He gave a most 
illuminating address, showing how completely 
the Federal Council was a clearing house for 
the co-operative activities for more than thirty 
denominations and he indicated that its leader- 
ship felt greatly troubled over the misfortunes 
that had come to the sister organization, The 
Interchurch World Movement. His hearers were 
especially interested in the report that he gave 
showing the great progress that had been made 
in city federations. 

Rey. Kx. L. Parry of Great Britain spoke on 
“Movements toward Unity in England.” He gave 
a brief history of the movements up to date:and 
was optimistie in his report not only for much 
of unity among the free churches, but also for 
a breaking down of the barriers between them 
and the established church. It is only fair to 
say that some of his brother Britishers took 
exception to his optimistic outlook and voiced 
their opinion that union is not so near as Mr. 
Parry seems to think. 

The paper written by Rev. W. T. Gunn on 
“The Progress of Church Union in Canada” was 
read in his absence by Prof. W. H. Warrener 
of Montreal Congregational College. He set 
forth briefly the present situation in Canada 
regarding the union of Presbyterians, Method- 
ists and Congregationalists, and showed that 
other denominations, with the exception per- 
haps of one, are maintaining a fine relationship 
{o union efforts. Apparently Canada is much 
farther advanced in church unity than is the 
United States. 

Rey. Ernest Davies spoke on ‘The Outlook 
for Union in Australia.” He paid high tribute 
to the Presbyterian Church of that country, 
which though the leading denomination in 
wealth and influence, had sought the closest 
co-operation with other denominations, and in- 
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dicated that a large amount of unity had al- 
ready been realized with the conserving of the 
things fundamental to the denominations in- 
volved. 

The meeting closed with the paper of Dr. 
Raymond Calkins on “The Plan of Federated 
Union Now before American Protestantism.” 
In the absence of Dr. Calkins the paper was 
read by Dr. Frank K. Samuels. This organiza- 
tion came into being as a result of the vote 
taken in the Presbyterian General Assembly 
two years ago and looks toward the organic 
union of the Protestant churches of America. 
The name of the new organization will probably 
be The Churches of Christ in America. The 
Presbyterians have already voted for this plan 
and it will go into operation when ratified by 
five other denominations. 

This meeting on unity was one of the most 
interesting of the series of sectional meetings 
and indicates that Congregationalists are ready 
for the most advanced steps toward, not only 
federation, but organic unity. R. W. G. 


The Plymouth Pilgrimage) 

.To three score foreign guests, not quite a 
Mayflower load, it was given to “voyage” to 
Plymouth by ‘automobile. One may hope they 
went by the picturesque and historie shore 
road. The bulk of the 1920 pilgrims went by 
the more prosaic railroad train. Swarming out 
from the Thursday morning session they 
swamped the near-by restaurants for boxes and 
bags of lunch to be eaten later and lined up for 
special cars for a devious underground journey 
to the station. The pilgrim train earried 879 
people in eleven coaches and at the other end 
of the line the thousand visitors, almost, were 
fed in five churches and one or two other halls, 
at the close of the local program. 

The long informal procession wound its slow 
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way along from station to Rock, and when most 
of the visitors had arrived and perhaps had 
passed under the canopy and some had scat- 
tered, Dr. A. P. Pierce of Boston, “Able 
Friendly Pilot,” and excursion manager, intro- 
duced Pastor Busfield, who felicitously extended 
Plymouth’s welcome to its guests and bade them 
scatter for sight-seeing until 4.30 when speak- 
ing would be resumed at the Rock. They scat- 
tered: They overflowed the antique shops, they 
explored the churches; they drank deeply and 
appreciatively from Brewster’s spring in its 
modern setting of drinking fountains on the 
main corner ; they climbed Burial Hill and read 
old inseriptions and looked out upon the beauty 
of the bay in its peaceful summer setting; some 
even plunged into the ripples that substituted 
for the “breaking waves” of 1620. 

It was a picturesque sight when the speaking 
got under way. The steep grassy slope of 
Cole’s Hill was covered with pilgrims sitting 


gratefully in the lengthening shadows of the big - 


linden trees at the top; a row of automobiles 
along the curb below and in one of them a bit 
farther out, like that pulpit boat on Gennessa- 
ret, the speakers stood and brought world wide 
and fraternal greetings. A great chief, not 
Massasoit but a policeman, kept the street free 
from motor traffic, like Horatius at the bridge, 
and-compatriots of Horatius just across the 
street offered post-cards anl popcorn for a price. 


Tur SPEECHES 


After prayer by Dr. Herring, the Moderator 
invited into his chariot Rey. Louis C. Cornish, 
secretary of the Unitarian Association, who 
brought the greetings of the ‘other’ Congrega- 
tionalists of America. His thought turned on 
a pilgrim suggestion that many more might per- 
haps follow the Mayflower trail to these 
shores. How many, Bradford never could have 
dreamed; but Mr. Cornish read the New Hng- 
land census of twenty-six nationalities with a 
thousand for the smallest group and a million 
for the Irish: 

Rev. R. W. Thompson brought the Hnglish 
greetings. If America welcomed him for his 
honored father’s sake, it will remember him for 
his own sake as one of the coming leaders. He 
said the great impression America makes upon 
him is that of a young country, full of promise 
and having room for millions more. If New 
Bngland were the cradle of America he was 
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- Further reports of the 
International Council 


will appear in next 
week’s issue 


glad to name his own land as the hand that 
rocked the cradle. He reminded his hearers of 
the deep ties between the two nations and 
pleaded for the day when history may be writ- 
ten without bias. Rey. Frank J. Day of To- 
ronto, representing 35,000 Canadian Congre- 
gationalists, and Rey. A. R. Stephenson of 
Melbourne, for the island continent under the 
southern cross, added their voices in the inter- 
national Anglo-Saxon refrain. 

Responding to these greetings America’s 
word was spoken by Dr. C. H. Beale. Milwau- 
kee is usually remembered for other things than 
a militant New England tradition, but Dr. 
Beale demonstrated in himself that one good 
thing at least can come out of the Wisconsin 
metropolis. His theme led him to consider what 
the Pilgrim fathers would think of us, and 
with his fiery abandon he voiced the moral 
ideals of the nation today even though too often 
honored in the breach rather than the obsery- 
ance. 

Then the delegates scattered once more to the 
dining rooms of the churches, and in several of 
them postprandial remarks were evoked by im- 
promptu toastmasters almost up to train time. 
Of special interest was the presence and prayer 
at the Church of the Pilgrimage of Rev. Henry 
A. Miner, long-time Wisconsin secretary, cele- 
brating that day his 91st birthday. All in all, 
it was a jubilant jaunt for the visitors and full 
of historic sentiment and abiding memories. 


Laying New Cable Lines of 
Friendship 


An unexpected offshoot of the Council was 
the organization of an international league of 
good will designed to stimulate what might be 
called “transatlantic professional friendships.” 
A hundred charter members adopted a consti- 
tution, choosing a few officers and committees, 
and now only time will prove whether or not 
Rey. W. Charter Piggott of London was a true 


SPEAKING AT PLYMOUTH ROCK \ 


‘Dr. Frank Day of Toronto with Moderator Barton in Speakers’ Automobile 
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prophet when he declared solemnly one evening 
in the banquet room of the Copley Square 
Hotel, “Men, I verily believe we are at the 
beginning of something very big.” His sixty 
auditors from three continents voted their ap- 
proval by enthusiastic applause. 

Rey. Herbert Atchinson Jump of Manches- 
ter, N. H., and Rey. Leyton Richards of Man- 
chester, England, sat at the head table of the 
international dinner party as chairman and 
secretary. They confessed that it was their own 
transatlantic friendship of a dozen years’ dura- 
tion that prompted the desire that every min- 
ister and layman might be blessed with a simi- 
lar privilege. So with the help of counselors an 
invitation list was drawn up that resulted ix 
some thirty Americans entertaining at dinner 
twenty-five Englishmen and Australians. They 
were sandwiched together at table as perfectly 
as mathematics would permit. They inter- 
changed addresses, each man with his overseas 
neighbor, and pledged themselves to interchange 
of letters and periodicals. And considerable 
indignation was expressed against the chairman 
for interrupting the high speed conversations 
at each table by a set speaking program. 

Felicitous expressions of international good 
feeling were voiced by Rev. W. Blackshaw, 
London; Rev. Ernest Davies, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Rev. S. M. Berry, Birmingham; Rev. 
G. H. Darlaston, London; two laymen, Mr. 
C. H. Collett, London, and Mr. Alfred Woodall, 
Everham; and a British journalist, Arthur 
Porritt, London; and from the American side 
auguries were made by Rev. Frank Smith, 
Omaha, Neb; Rev. W. T. McHlveen, Portland, 
Ore.; Rev. Percival Huget, Brooklyn; Rev. 
Stanley Ross Fisher of Paris, France; Rey. 
H. A. Bridgman of The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton; Rev. Clarence H. Wilson, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; Rey. Frank Dyer, Tacoma, Wash.; Rey. 
Harry Drury, Minneapolis, and others. 

A committee on organization, consisting of 
Messrs. Jump, Richards, Hugh Elmer Brown, 
Piggott, and Davies, presented to a second meet- 
ing a constitution and plan of work. The name 
of the new league will be the ‘International 
Congregational Fraternity,” or in brief the 
“JT. ©. FY’ Governing power will reside in five 
national committees representing the United 


‘States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia and 


New Zealand, and in an International Commit- 
tee to be constituted from these national com- 
mittees. The basis of membership will be pro- 
posal by a member already enrolled and the 
annual payment of one dollar or its equivalent. 

Numerous methods for fostering these inter- 
national personal friendships were suggested. 
Frequent exchange of correspondence and peri- 
odicals, official pronouncements of the national 
committees on matters where the press or the 
government might misreport the real senti- 
ment of the country, exchange of pulpits for a 
term of weeks or months, and other devices are 
mentioned in the constitution. The secretary 


of the American committee is Rev. Herbert 
Atchinson Jump, the treasurer, Rey. Hugh 
Elmer Brown, and these with Pres. Kenyon 


Butterfield of Amherst, Mass., Rev. W. T. Me- 
BPlveen of Portland, Ore., and Rey. J. P. Huget 
of Brooklyn, make up the American committee. 
The British committee organized with Rev. 
Leyton Richards of Manchester, secretary, A. E. 
Rodehouse of Northampton, treasurer, and Rev. 
W. CG. Piggott of London, Rey. S. A. Berry of 
Birmingham, and Rey. T. Lewis of So. Wales. 

It seemed to be the opinion of all present at 
these initiatory conferences that the personal- 
izing of transoceanic good will made possible by 
the “I. C. F.” might prove to be the most val- 
uable single result of the Fourth International 
Council. 
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The Congregational World Exhibit 


An Illuminating Feature of the International Council 


The churches and missions of our order have 
never told their story so well as in the exhibi- 
tion in Mechanics Building, Boston, during the 
International Council period. Most exhibitions 
play down to us, but this one certainly took us 
seriously and played up to us. A British dele- 
gate was humming as he emerged from one of 
the booths, “The Mayflower Still is Sailing 
On.” Allen Cross’ Tercentenary hymn must 
have inspired Fred Bunker as he displayed the 
fact that twenty-one American colleges had be- 
come responsible for missionaries and a rebirth 
of Puritanism in the Orient. It must have 
inspired Frank Brown, the Boston architect, to 
write those fine sketches of the colonial meeting- 
houses. George Butler must have felt under 
orders from those verses as he collected the 
history of the New England educational insti- 
tutions. Don Ivan Patch so speeded up the 
individual churches that nearly every Massa- 
chusetts church edifice and church method was 
filmed for the show. It was Clifford Smith who 
conceived this great advertisement of Congre- 
gational work. 

The challenge of this exhibition was so unlike 
the usual tearful appeals in our pulpits for 
money. The strong spirit of the Pilgrims seemed 
upon it. Visitors were compelled to come back 
again and again and question it. Many of the 
delegates felt that it required study and was 
not on the surface. Those who did drift into 
the booths the second time were persuaded that 
the work of Congregationalism had been worth 
while, as.an investment. 


Tur HISTORICAL EXHIBIT 


‘In the historical exhibit of Massachusetts, 
some human touches were found. A sermon 
preached in Worcester in 1812 looked down 
upon us from the wall with this statement of 
the publisher, “‘printed by the desire of some 
who heard it, and did not like it, and by the 
desire of others who did not hear 
imagined they should not have liked it, if they 
had.” A sentence from Nathan Holman’s ac- 
ceptanece to the call of the Attleboro church, 
“Be pleased to remember that I am formed out 
of clay.” A sentence from the records of the 
same church, ‘‘Voted that a committee of four 
be chosen to visit all members of the church, 
enquire into their spiritual state, and endeavor 
to excite them to the performance of their 
duty.” 

The pastor of the Lynn church in 1728 re- 
ceipted his salary conditionally “if the Province 
Bills in their paying from man to man are in 
all regards equally valuable to current money 
as they were in 1719 when my annual salary 
was started.” 

All Andover students were drawn to the ex- 
cellent grouping of the South Chureh pastors 
from Phillips to Bigelow. Grace Church, Fram- 
ingham, produced an admirable photo of Dr. 
Emrich in his library. Sherborn presented a 
picture of a parish outdoor gathering on the 
nintieth birthday of Dr. Dowse. South Hadley 
exhibited a cut of the old white church asso- 
ciated with Mary Lyon. Beneath were the two 
hemispheres, lines of gold thread connecting 
the picture of the church with Japan, India, 
Turkey and Porto Rico, with the words, 
“Where our church is working.” The mending 
of time is significantly emphasized in the ex- 
hibit of the Danvers church, with the house of 
Rebecca Nourse, the martyr of witcheraft, on 
one page, and the beloved face of Charles B. 
Rice opposite. 


it, but 


By Rev. Frederick Brooks Noyes 


Connecticut had “A Canterbury Tale” to tell 
of Gen. Moses Cleveland, founder of the city 
of Cleveland. This Canterbury church also 
furnished a president of Union Seminary and 
principal of Phillips Andover Academy. Bridge- 
port’s photo, including descendants of the nine 
charter members, the choir, deacons and Dr. 
Day in the center was impressive. Connecti- 
eut’s claim to the first home missionary society 
was in evidence. ‘The Waterbury Way” of 
campaigning for team workers, the Hartford 
honor rolls of the Great War, were studied. 

Maine boasted the most easterly church in 
the United States at Hastport, one of the oldest 
buildings in actual. use at Kittery, the Tory 
Hill Meeting-house at Buxton, the scene of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s dramatized novel, ‘““‘The 
Old Peabody Pew,” a church in the deep woods 
at Chesuncook Lake and a church twenty miles 
out to sea at Matinicus Island. Vermont’s dis- 
tinction in originating the campaign for better 
salaries for pastors was outlined. New Hamp- 
shire is proud of its Old North Chureh in Con- 
cord, where the decisive ninth state ratified the 
Federal Constitution. It is also mindful of the 
record of six pastorates here in one hundred 
and ninety years, and that the oldest Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society in the world was 
there organized. The Newington chureh still 
shows traces of aristocracy in its wall, where 
once was a special entrance connecting directly 
with the pew of the local magistrate. Rhode 
Island’s stately architecture was noted, and the 
extensive and intensive work of Rev. Clovis 
Sileox of Newport was disclosed in the photos 
of the boys of the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

The most outspoken fact in the whole exhibi- 
tion was the gift of the Allston church, repre- 
senting the town in the West of 1920, side by 
side with the Plymouth village of 1622. The 
Mayflower stops nowhere, for when we reach 
the exhibit of Iowa, we find the words, “Grin- 
nell in China.’ We cannot pretend that we 
know: Congregationalism till we look at an ex- 
hibit like Northland College, the only institu- 
tion that ministers to the great empire about 
Lake Superior. New families are here moving 
in on cheap lands, and the state missionary 
forces in. Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan 
follow up this population and secure young men 
and women for students in this college. Pied- 
mont and Fairmount keep the soul of the people 
alive, in their respective territories. The Chand- 
ler Normal School in Lexington, Ky., in the 
Blue Grass Region is the only school that min- 
isters to the city Negro. It started two weeks 
after Lee surrendered. The boys here have be- 
come very apt in cabinet work, and the girls 
have made over the contributions of clothing 
from Northern barrels into “middies,’” as their 
test in passing from grade to grade. Taledega, 
Fisk and Atlanta displayed the latest word in 
furniture made by their classes 
training. 

Every church ought to possess a copy of the 
picture of the ‘Union Christian Pienic” in San 
Franciseo, of the open-air services of the Union 
Church, Boston, and Bushwick Ave. Chur¢h, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From Mission LANDS 
A page out of the world’s best picture-book 
was the exhibits of India, Africa and China. 
The biggest educational plant in the world on 
the mission field is at Pasumalai. There was a 
message in the model of the city of Madura, 


in manual ° 


with its one hundred and fifty thousand people 


in a fortified city around the Hindu temple. 
All who saw in this miniature, on the scale of 
twenty-five feet to the inch, what would be in 
America whole city blocks, began to appreciate 
the size of foreign missions. They will never 
again associate them with a group of children 
under a palm tree. 

The only way that this exhibit really meas- 
ured the size and strength of missions was 
through its exhibit of native workers. Here 
were Indians, Zulus, Chinese, who had been 
taking courses in Hampton and Columbia and 
who were now returning to their own people to 
share their higher training with the untouched 
millions. Thirty years ago there were more 
missionaries than native workers, but today the 
latter outnumber the former by more than three 
to one. 

The specimens of the infinite patience of all 
Oriental work needed no labels. A woven pic- 
ture of Mount Fuji in Japan should have been 
placed at the end of a single room, with a long 
corridor leading up to it, its shimmer was so 
effective. The native basket work in imitation 
of European style was most suggestive of the 
response of the African native to leadership. 
When the girls begin to wear high heels, they 
have to make baskets with handles, for they 
can no longer balance them on their heads. 
Little was left unsaid in the exhibit of the chain 
taken from the neck of an African slave girl. 

If anything could change our careless atti- 
tude toward the reading of Scripture, it would 
be just such an exhibition as was given of the 
translation of the Bible by missionaries. Here 
were men who did far more than the standard 
dictionaries, they looked up meanings in the 
dictionary of the heart and they discovered, as 
we seldom do, the real spiritual value of accus- 
tomed phrases. Imagine the experience of the 
missionary from London, Robert Morrison, 
who printed at Malacca in 1823 a twenty-one 
volume edition of the Bible in the High Wenli 
dialect. This original Chinese version was 
handled by hundreds of delegates. It would be 
a cold heart that would not pray in such a mo- 
ment. The autograph copy of the Burmese 
Bible of Adoniram Judson, printed in 1826, was 
also shown. JBlias Riggs’ working knowledge 
of twenty languages made an interesting ex- 
hibit. The influence of current literature seemed 
slight when the fact stared us in the face, 
in this Bible exhibit, that one book, outside the 
Testaments, had cut its title across the world 
as well as across the ages, and eut it deep. 
There were copies of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress in seven languages. 


Leaving the exhibition on the eve of Inde- - 


pendence Day, we read the motto over one 
booth, “Patriotism is not enough; a call from 
Edith Cavell.” 

One other tag will ever haunt us and im- 
press upon us the truth of that motto. We 
found it in three places, over the eradle-roll of 
the Big Rock Illinois Church, where children 
were photographed in all poses and moods, with 
toy autos, hobby-horses and wheelbarrows. 
Again it appeared over a large group of Mor- 
mon children in a Christian training school, 


and again it was found over a most pathetic | 


and yet fascinating multitude of orphans in 
that continent which is a world in itself, Africa. 
The tag read, “For such as these.” The look 
on those young faces and the very human words. 


above them must have entered into the memory 
of every delegate to the International Council. q 


@ 
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Commission of 100 Meets in Boston 


The Commission of the Congregational World 


Movement met in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, at the 


close of the International Council, the evening 
of July 6, and remained in session through the 
next day. It was voted to continue the forward 
movement of the denomination with a financial 
objective for the coming year based upon the 
actual imperative needs of our missionary socie- 
ties and educational institutions. An attempt 
will be made to raise “a sum not to exceed 
$5,000,000” in 1921, but the exact amounts to 
be sought for every cause will not be decided 
until surveys of the various societies have been 
made and reported. It is expected that this 
will be brought out early in the fall. The other 
more important decisions of the Commission 
are indicated as follows: 

A sum of not less than $100,000 shall be in- 
cluded in the next year’s budget to assist in 
meeting accrued liabilities of older ministers not 
able otherwise to take advantage of the Pilgrim 
Fund, to be administered by the Annuity Fund 
Board. : 

The expense budget adopted provides for spe- 
cial efforts along the lines of missionary educa- 
tion and stewardship while encouraging and 
co-operating in all the other denominational 
causes and agencies. 


For the coming year there shall be only one 
budget and canvass. 

The Commission reaffirms its conviction of the 
exacting responsibility of the Congregational 
churches in the field of higher education and 
instructs the committee now engaged in the 
study of the situation to press its inquiries with 
all vigor, to make its report at the earliest 
feasible moment and to include in such report 
a plan by which the denomination may meet its 
immediate and continuing obligations in this 
regard. 

The amounts promised to Fargo, Fairmount 
and Olivet Colleges at the meeting of the Com- 
mission held in Chicago in January, 1920, are 
considered a preferred claim against the amount 
raised in the financial campaign of this year. 

The Commission recommends to the churches 
that so far as practicable they make the next 
financial canvass for the Congregational World 
Movement on some date to be agreed upon in 
the spring of 1921. It trusts a large proportion 
of our churches may see their way clear to 
adopt this arrangement. For those who prefer 
the December date, it offers all possible aid, 
especially in the case of whole states which may 
find the change undesirable. It recommends 
that churches which haye hitherto canyassed in 


December and will change to the spring urge 
their people to continue the old pledges until 
such time as the new pledges become effective. 

The Commission expresses its appreciation of 
the great benefits resulting from the Inter- 
church World Movement and its desire to go 
forward in fellowship with other denominations 
under such reorganization of the Movement as 
shall enable it to accomplish the major ends for 
which it was created. 

It is proposed to continue the general form 
of organization and economical methods of pro- 
motion adopted by the Congregational World 
Movement last winter and spring under the 
leadership of General Secretary Swartz and 
chiefly in the hands of our regular missionary 
secretaries for the coming year. 

Returns from the Congregational World 
Movement campaign from the churches are still 
incomplete and so mixed with gifts to causes 
not a part of the $3,000,000 budget that the 
exact amount raised is not known. However, 
it seems probable that about $2,225,000 will 
come in, according to the statements made by 
Secretary Swartz, Treasurer Kilbon and Chair- 
man Warner of the Commission. Somewhat 
less than $2,000,000 are actually on record at 
this time, but more is in sight. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Commencement at Pacific University 

The year just closed was the best in all prob- 
ability in the history of Pacific University. The 
attendance in the college department went be- 
yond all previous records and the Conservatory 
of Music showed a considerable advance beyond 
that of any recent year. The college rejoices 
over the promise made by the Congregational 
World Movement of emergency aid of $20,000 
during the next year. This aid is the more 
gratifying because it indicates approval on the 
part of Congregational leaders. The presence 
on the Board of a new member in the person 
of Dr. W. T. MeElveen of First Church, Port- 
land, Ore., has brought much encouragement 
to the College. 

Congregationalism was well represented at 
the Commencement exercises. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Dr. C. HE. Burton, 


-General Secretary of the Home Missionary Ex- 


tension Boards. His presence and his message 
brought inspiration to all who met and heard 
him. The address for the Christian Associa- 
tions was delivered by Rev. J. H. Matthews of 
Seattle, District Secretary of the Wducation 
Society and the Commencement address was 
given by Dr. McElveen on the subject, “Serving 
Gur Own Generation.” 

The Board of Trustees adopted an ambitious 
program, including substantial increases in sal- 
aries and the addition of a number of new sala- 
ries. This fact, combined with the encouraging 
prospect of about 100 freshmen for next year 
indicates a truly wonderful year for 1920 and 
1921. 


Ae For Spiritual Fellowship 


Following the custom of the past three years, 
in which ministers of all communions have 
gathered for spiritual fellowship, under such 


‘helpful leadership as that of Professor Fosdick, 


President Mackenzie and Dr. Coffin, the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Foun- 


dation have again issued an invitation for a 


Pastors’ Conference ‘to be held. - 
~The meetings will be led by Dr. Hubert C. 
Herring, Seeretary of the National Council and 


a 


the theme will be “The Minister’s Message to 
a World in Ferment.” Prof. C. 8. Lane is Sec- 
retary of the Conference. 


President Warren’s Anniversary 

The 38th commencement of Yankton College 
was held on Friday, June 11. The speaker of 
the day was Dr. W. BE. Parsons, a former presi- 
dent of Parsons College, Fairfield, lo., who re- 
cently returned from a two years’ service as 
minister of Union Church, Kobe, Japan. His 
address was an illuminating discussion of the 
‘topie, “America and the Far Hast.” 

The most noteworthy feature of this Com- 
mencement was the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the assumption of the presidency by 
Dr. Henry Kimball Warren. 
made by faculty members and alumni, paying 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Surely there are good people who do not 
go to church, but have you seen the third 
generation of such people? 


hearty tribute to the tireless energy and the 
indomitable courage with which the President 
has met during the quarter century the count- 
less difficulties of his work. An original poem 
of excellent quality was also read, which had 
been written for the occasion by Major Joseph 
Mills Hanson, the official historian of America’s 
part in the World War, who was born and 
reared in Yankton and was once a student in 
the institution. The most important facts 
brought out regarding President Warren’s ad- 
ministration were the following: At his coming 
the college had been in existence 13 years. The 
faculty consisted of 14 persons ; now it numbers 
30 members. The student body then numbered 
241, of whom 37 were of regular collegiate 
rank: for the year just ended the total attend- 
ance in -all departments was 511, of whom 165 
are students in the college proper. At that time 
there were four buildings, the present Conserya- 


Speeches were. 


tory of Music; the dormitory for young women, 
then known as Dakin Hall; the Observatory, 
and Ward Hall, the main recitation building, a 
gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. During Dr. War- 
ren’s administration the following buildings 
have been added: the library, gymnasium, the 
eentral heating plant,’ and the splendid new 
women’s dormitory built to replace Dakin Hall, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1914. There 
may be mentioned also the enlargement of the 
campus, its adornment by the planting and sub- 
stantial growth of beautiful trees, and the addi- 
tion of a fine athletic park equipped with a 
substantial grandstand. At that time the total 
resources of the institution amounted to about 
$150,000; now to about $580,000. 

It is deplorable that the remaining years dur- 
ing which Dr. Warren may hope to continue his 
labors as president of the College seem destined 
to be marked by even greater problems than 
those that beset him in the years gone by. That 
they will be met with the same unconquerable 
determination and unquenchable optimism the 
large part that he is playing in the Interchurch 
and Congregational World and State Move- 
ments bears ample testimony. In the face of 
financial difficulties it has been decided to 
strengthen the faculty for the coming year and 
to improve the courses of study and of instruc- 
tion. In spite of all discouragements there is 
sufficient ground for confidence that Yankton 
College will more and more become for this and 
adjoining commonwealths such a source of light 
and leading as was seen from afar by the 
prophetic vision of Joseph Ward, its great- 
souled founder. a W. J. M. 


Commencement at Doane: College 

At the annual commencement exercises of 
Doane College the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred upon 17 students. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon Rey. J. H. Andress of Norfolk. The col- 
lege is making rapid progress under the leader- 
ship of the new president, Dr. J. N. Bennett. 


The churehes of the state are contributing very 


generously to the support of the college. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS’ 
David Succeeds Saul as King 


International Sunday School Lesson for July 
25. 2 Sam. 2: 1-75 5: 1-8. 

This is a lesson in the field of right and 
wrong. It proves from another example that 
it is impossible for the right cause or the true 
leader finally to be defeated. 

1. David Crowned by Judah. David shows 
the seeret of his wisdom and strength in the 
very beginning. He seeks to know and he is 
ready to do the will of God. Whatever his 
own desire might prompt or his judgment dic- 
tate he holds in subjection to the will of God 
as he might learn it. How necessary is this 
quality in the activity of our national leaders 
today? Do they seem to seek as earnestly as 
Dayid did to find out God’s will? If they did 
might we expect that it would be as clearly 
made known as was God’s purpose to David? 
In what ways might they expect to discover 
God’s will? 

Hebron was an ancient city, around which 
gathered many a sacred tradition and memory 
in the minds of the people. It was in every 
way appropriate that David should go there. 
He brought with him not only his own family 
but also the households of the men who were 
loyal to him. Moving was easier under the 
conditions under which they lived than it is for 
us today. So David was crowned king by the 
men of Judah. It was called anointing, because 
it was distinctly understood that this involved 
the setting apart of one to a God-given office 
and holy purpose. The deep significance of the 
. rite will appear when we recall the meaning of 
the word Christ, that is the anointed one. 

David was anointed or crowned king by a 
section of the Hebrew tribes. Who is the true 


Training for Service: 


These suggestions are not written for people 
who know how! We would recommend that all 
wise persons turn to another page, or read Dr. 
Davis’ comments upon the Sunday school les- 
son. Wise persons will be disappointed in this 
half of the page. It is for the otherwise—the 
young people who are willing to follow a few 
simple suggestions in the matter of getting a 
start in life service. 

Let us not be afraid of the word “training.” 
It is a word that suggests discipline and appli- 
eation rather than a complete knowledge of 
everything connected with the subject. That 
person is best trained who has learned disci- 
pline and application. This discipline and ap- 
plication seems difficult, and forbidding when 
demanded by persons who are our masters, but 
is cheerfully and heartily accepted when the 
love of Christ constrains us to prepare our- 
selves for his service. We remember that he 
is depending on us. Hence we shall welcome 
the discipline that prepares us for service. 

The work of Christ can never be acceptably 
done by those whose only fitness for the task 
is that they have a desire for the work and are 
willing to undertake hard and difficult things. 
It is not so in the business world. A manufac- 
turer does not let a boy or a girl handle ex- 
pensive and intricate machinery just because 
they have a desire to handle it and do difficult 


king of the spirit today, the real Christ of 


humanity? And do we and our households ac- 
knowledge our allegiance to him? 

2. Reward for Benevolent Action. So far as 
the spirit of Saul was concerned it was a mat- 
ter of indifference what was done with the 
human body in which it had dwelt; but those 
who honored the king and loved him were 
deeply concerned with the treatment which was 
given the corpse. Decent burial is one of the 
marks of a high civilization and of fine rela- 
tionships between men. 

Read the story of the treatment of the bodies 
of Saul and his three sons in 1 Sam. 31: 7-138. 
It was in accord with the custom of the cruel 
time. As if dishonoring the corpse of an enemy 
eould do any good! When we think of the 
opportunity of Saul and the glorious beauty of 
his young manhood it seems incredible that his 
headless body should have been fastened to the 
walls of Beth-Shan by the Philistines. Yet this 
is the place to which his pride and sin brought 
his remains. 

Then appear the men of Jabesh-gilead. They 
were like the other people of the wild and war- 
ring towns so far as external appearance was 
eoncerned; but they had a different attitude 
toward the body of Saul and his sons. So they 
went out in the night, took down the corpses, 
‘and first. burnt and then buried the final vesti- 
ges of them with honor. They made it all a 
religious act, too, fasting a week as a part of 
the ceremony. It was a noble and generous 
deed. It was prompted by the elementary in- 
stincts of humanity and was true to the noblest 
ideals of good men. 

Such an action ought not to go unrewarded 
and David saw to it that the men of the city 
were thanked and given the blessing of Jehovah 
for their kindness. It is good to see kindness 


appreciated and honor rewarded as it was in 
this case. But if they had received no open 
reward, the men of Jabesh-gilead would have 
had the approval of their own consciences and 
this is the great reward after all. 

3. David Crowned by Israel. Now comes 
Israel to Hebron to make David their king 
also. It is interesting to see the way in which 
they put the case. First, David had earned the 
honor by the way in which he had led the peo- 
ple in the past. ° So the valor and sacrifice of 
David in the past won for him the leadership 
of the people. He did not think, when he was 
undertaking danger or bearing great responsi- 
bility, that he was in training for the leader- 
ship of the united tribes of his people. But that 
is the best and surest way in which to prepare, 
for any great civic or religious responsibility. 

There was another factor in the decision of 
the people, however. They felt that it was the 
will of God that David should be their king. 
When the evidence of the divine purpose is 
united with human fitness and tested strength 
it is a fine proof of the rightness and wisdom 
of a choice. 

A king at thirty! Of course it was not such 
an empire as that over which other rulers have 
exercised authority ; but it was a great respon- 
sibility and a high privilege to come to one so 
young. He had shown his worth; he was in 
the prime of his young manhood. It is an in- 
spiring picture that we see as the lesson closes, 
this young king of thirty among his loyal peo- 
ple. Will he keep his place and power? If not, 


what will be the reason? 
ieee, 


Oz 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


A Word to Otherwise People— Mostly Young! 


Training is demanded, they must learn 
how! Willingness and desire are greatly neces- 
sary—but these alone are not sufficient. We 
must learn by discipline and application to do 
the difficult and ofttimes hard service of Christ. 
Life was a comparatively simple affair when 
Jesus first said “Go.” And at best the going 
was necessarily slow and tedious. But today 
it is a complex affair. It is not sufficient to 
have a warm heart, we must have a trained 
mind. Of course there are those who say that 
the disciplés were “ignorant and untrained 
men” and that it is such that Jesus can best 


things. 


use today. But it should be remembered that 
those first disciples had been to school. They 
had been daily companions of Jesus! In a 


peculiar way they had been under the inspira- 
tion of his whole personality. They had been 
trained in discipline and application. They 
were unschooled—as the term was used in that 
day—but they were trained men. If it were 
possible for Jesus to preside in physical pres- 
ence over the training of every one of his mod- 
ern disciples then we might consider turning 
our seminaries and colleges into garages! But 
until that time comes we shall find it necessary 
to offer ourselves for training in the schools 
and colleges established for that purpose. To 
‘be accepted by one of our great Missionary 
Boards—Home or Foreign—one needs the dis- 


cipline of a trained mind as well as an enthusi- 
astic purpose. The greatest missionary of an- 
cient or modern times was Paul, the man with 
a trained and educated mind thoroughly conse- 
crated to Chrst. 

Probably we all look forward to the time 
when we shall be really doing our big task, the 
one really big thing we were called to do. That 
may be to be a missionary or it may be to do 
something at home. __In the meantime the home 
task and the task of the home church seems 
dificult and uninteresting. Yet what we are 
doing in the Chureh school or the Endeavor 
Society is more definitely related to our ulti- 
mate life purpose than we realize. It is here 
we learn “how.” Here we learn to work with 
others and we shall never learn to work for 
others until we learn to work with others. If 
we fail in the home task we may fail in the 
task elsewhere. We must learn our first lesson 
in discipline at home. 

Meantime there are three definite things we 
may do in order to keep ourselves in training 
for the great task: : 

1. Reading and Study. Read some good 
book on how to do it. Read “How to Teach 
Religion,” by George H. Betts. Take the ‘“Pil- 
‘grim Training Course for Teachers.” If there 
is no Teacher Training Class in your commu- 

(Continued on page 101) ° 
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Christian Internationalism in 
Relation to China 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting: 
Topic for July 18-24 
BY WILLIAM E. STRONG, D. D. 


Scripture Passage. Ps. 67; Ps. 72: 11-19. 

Influenced by America. Our relations to 
China are intensified by the fact that she is 
predisposed to be influenced by America. This 
situation is due in part to our national treat- 
ment of China;- to the return of the excess in- 
demnity received after the Boxer uprising; to 
our insistence on the maintenance of the open 
door; to our well recognized freedom from 
desire to acquire territory; and, more recently, 
to America’s protest against the Shantung pro- 
vision in the Allies’ Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many. China’s friendly and teachable attitude 
toward America has been further and greatly 
developed by the acceptability of American mis- 
sionary work there, particularly in the fields of 
education and of medicine. * 


Treatment Not Altogether Fair. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that America’s 
treatment of China has not beey in all respects 
fair, much less Christian. The Chinese have 
perhaps suffered most of all nations in the oper- 
ation of our immigration laws and through the 
racial and national antipathies which they have 
expressed. Not only the Chinese laborer, but 
the Chinese student wishing to come to this 
country to study in our institutions of learning 
has been exposed to indignities and even hostili- 
ties that must shame our American pride. A 
revision of our immigration laws such ‘as is now 
being pressed upon Congress is an effort which 
the Christian people should vigorously support. 


Binding Two Countries Together. Among the 
forces to be reckoned with in America’s dealings 
with China is the growing interest which Amer- 
ican colleges and universities are taking in that 
country’s welfare. Yale at.Changsha, Oberlin 
and Carleton in Shansi Province, Grinnell in 
Shantung Province, Wellesley in its attachment 
to the Peking Women’s College, and Smith to 
Ginling—these and other institutions in this 
country which are bringing the life of their 
student body into direct contact with the stu- 
dent. body of China are doing an incalculable 
service in binding together the two countries. 


Indirect Result of Mission Training. No sin- 
gle factor in China’s life today is more signifi- 
cant than the influence of American mission- 
aries upon the student class; directly in schools 
maintained by them, and indirectly through 
work among the students in government insti- 
tutions. While not prompted or directed by 
the missionaries, while not approved in all of 
its demonstration and development by them, the 
student uprising of May, 1919, was an indirect 
result of mission training in Christian princi- 
ples and ideals. Their sobering influence upon 
these students is the hope of China. 


REFERENCES: World Facts and America’s Re- 
sponsibility, C. H. Patton, Fact V, Page 91; New 
Bra in Asia, Sherwood Eddy, Chaps. IV. and V.; 
Call of the World Task, J. Lovell Murray, Chap. 

Il.; Democratic Movement in Asia, Tyler Dennet. 


HE HOUR. OF PRAYE 


Closet and Altar 


SEEKING THE BEST 
But covet earnestly the best things, and 


yet show I unto you a more excellent way. 
L Con, 12532. 


“T am come to give abundant life,” says 
Christ, “and to give it here and now, and 
not tomorrow.” Do you not see, then, how 
fellowship with Christ wakens a man’s at- 
tention to the highest?—G. H. Morrison. 


Let a man seek the good and he will find 
it in God. Let him ask what is better than 
he knows today, and the answer is the same. 
Let him seek the best and in God shall he 
be satisfied. For God gives himself accord- 
ing both to man’s necessity and capacity.— 
FIM OVS Tao ‘ 


Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to 
dust ; 
thou, 
things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust; 
Whatever fades, but fading 
brings. 
Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke, where lasting free- 
doms be; 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth 
the light. 
That doth both shine and gives us sight to 
see. 


And my mind, aspire to higher 


treasure 


Sir Philip Sidney. Abr. 


One of the penalties of choosing a low aim 
in life is that one is in danger of outliving it. 
—Willard Brown Thorp. 


Great is the power of a life which knows 
that its highest experiences are its truest 
experiences, that it is most itself when it is 
at its best. For it each high achievement, 
each splendid vision, is a sign and token of 
the whole nature’s possibility. What a piece 
of the man was for that shining instant, it 
is the duty of the whole man to be always.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


O God, in whom our hope of satisfaction 
hath its beginning, its continuance and its 
completion, help us to learn the true propor- 
tion of our lives and the true worth of gifts. 
Keep us from putting our whole hearts in 
aims and purposes which we are certain to 
outgrow. From day to day be thou our 
companionable friend, as well as the Father 
whom we reverence as the Source and Aim 
of all that is. Deliver us from pettiness of 
spirit, from making selfish claim of owner- 
ship in gifts which are but lent, from hinder- 
ing discontent with our adventures and 
experiences in the way of training and dis- 
covery which we walk with thee. And crown 
our hearts with the enduring gifts of faith 
and hope and love by the ministry of thy 
Good Spirit. In the name of Christ. Amen. 


—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Missionaries All 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for July 25-31 
BY REV. D, BREWER EDDY 
Topic: Every Christian a Missionary. Acts 
1:1-9. (Missionary Meeting.) 


A Great Hour 

The present hour brings a great opportunity 
for the churches to prove what they can do to 
make the world better. 


Livery One a Missionary 

There is no more direct way to affect the 
character of a group of Christians than to make 
each member of it a missionary. Make’a care- 
ful study of this first chapter of Acts, the great 
verses and the great principles of the Bible 
missionary. Best of all select in the Acts the 
verses where the word ‘apostle’ may be used, 
and some of the other Bible passages that em 
phasize the work of the apostle, and then read 
them aloud, changing the word “apostle” and 
inserting the word ‘missionary,’ for that is 
the exact translation—the one who is. sent. 


The Great Challenge 

Our modern missionaries are the apostles of 
the church in that informal sense, and you and 
I are apostles in Paul’s sense for we are mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel of Christ, and of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness. If you have before 
you the outline map of the world, remember 
that the unoccupied areas which could be lo- 
cated there are the greatest challenge to the 
obedience and loyalty of every Christian. 


Know the Needs 

Write to the American Board, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., and to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Ave, New 
York, N. Y., for a statement of their needs and 


opportunities and point out to your society the 


work that could be done if means were ayail- 
able. 


The American Board’s Call 

The Mission Boards are now challenging the 
young people with the message that thousands 
of Student Volunteers are needed to fill gaps in 
the missionary line. The American Board calls 
for 157 new missionaries this year, for many 
types of work. Let every earnest group of 
young people in our churches hear this chal- 
lenge. 


Hither Go or Send 

If the Christian Church caught the message 
of the great Interchurch Movement, increased 
income would be inevitable for all missionary 
societies at home and abroad. Our churches 
know more of missions in the present hour than 
ever before, because of the simultaneous cam- 
paign of thirty-one denominations begun last 
April. Remember that we are living in a mis- 
sionary age and we are responsible to keep the 
missionary spirit alive. Your loyalty and your 
faith are under a heavy challenge. You must 
either go or send. 


REFPRENCHS: The Call of the World, Doughty, 
Chap. Il.; World Facts and America’s Responsi- 
bility, Patton, Chaps. I., III., VIII., X.; current 
numbers of World Outlook and leaflets of the In- 
terchurch World Movement, 45 West 18th St., New 


York City. 
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Saint Paul 

Tue LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAINT PAUL, by 
Davip Smiru (Doran). All students of Paul 
have wished for an up-to-date book like this 
which covered the same field as Conybeare and 
Howson’s work did for the last generation. Dr. 
Smith is professor of theology in M’Crea Magee 
College, Londonderry. He began this book thir- 
teen years ago in a remote Scottish parish. He 
is already known by his life of Christ, “The 
Days of His Flesh.” The work is thorough, 
careful and painstaking. While not radical, the 
book is abreast of modern scholarship. The 
translations from the epistles are suggestive of 
and very close to the original, and constitute 
in fact a brief and illuminating exegesis of the 
text. As a biography it is both sympathetic 
and penetrating. It has the human touch as 
weli as the scholar’s instinct. The chronology 
of Paul’s life is well worked out. The date of 
birth is put at 1 A.D. and the death at 67. 
The space between the two imprisonments is 
put from 62 to 67. The conversion of Paul in 
its outward aspect was a sudden thunder storm. 
“A dazzling flash enveloped the travelers and 
they all fell prostrate. The lightning was for 
him the Lord’s minister and the thunder was 
the Lord’s voice; and as he lay the glorified 
Christ manifested himself to him. It was no 
mere subjective phantasm but an-actual vision.” 

The book is not controversial. It is not writ- 
ten to prove a theory or controvert an error but 
to reveal the man, the missionary, the servant 
of Jesus Christ, the wise and devoted counselor 
of the churches. It is done with a fine appre- 
ciation that makes you feel that “Paul was such 
a gentleman.” Besides all this it will take its 
place on the shelves of the student as an 
authority. T. C. RICHARDS. 


On Religious Themes 

Wuar Is THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? by A. 
Crurron-Brock (Scribners). An interesting 
and important discussion based on the concep- 
tion that the Church has ignored the great cen- 
tral theme of Christ’s teaching of the Kingdom 
of God, with an interpretation and application 
of that doctrine. At points we may differ with 
the author but the argument as a whole is ad- 
mirable and of utmost importance. 

BisLE TyPres oF MopERN MEN, by Rev. W. 
MackinrosH Mackay (Doran). A Glasgow 
minister’s lectures to young men on men of to- 
day who exhibit characteristics, good and bad, 
illustrating Biblical types and teachings. A 
splendid example of practical application of 
Old and New Testament principles, showing 
keen knowledge and understanding of human 
nature. = 

THINGS HTERNAL, by REV. JOHN KELMAN, 
D:D; (Doran). Fifty-two short sermons by the 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
following the order of the Church Year, begin- 
ning with the New. Year and continuing on to 
‘Christmas and the last Sunday in the year. 
They are practical and abound in illustration. 

TaLKS To SuNDAY ScHoon TEACHERS, by 
Luruer ALLAN WEIGLE (Doran). An enlight- 
ening and valuable series of talks on child na- 
ture, under such titles as: The Child as a Dis- 
coverer, Children’s Lies, A Boy’s Loyalty, The 
Age of Hero Worship, When a Boy Wants to 
Go’ to’ Work, When Doubts Come, ete., and 
chapters for teachers on: Why a Trained 
Teacher? The Teaching- Process, How to Ex- 
éite Interest, Atteittion, ete. A’ splendid book 
for teachers and parents. 


Story SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, by’ REV. 
Howarp J. CumwLeEy (Doran). Fifty-two short 
and practical talks that have actually been tried 
out in the author’s own pulpit. Parents, teach- 
ers and preachers will find the volume very sug- 
gestive and helpful. 

A PRESENT-DAY DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN- 
Iry, by Lavra H. Wixp (Womans Press). A 
little book of sixty pages but full of helpful 
material, especially addressed to young men 
and women who need a new interpretation of 
Christianity as a matter of life and conduct 
rather than of metaphysical doctrines, ‘shifting 
emphasis from the Nicene Creed to the brother- 
hood of man.” “To be a Christian means to 
be a follower of Jesus Christ and this involves 
a conscious endeavor to get at the underlying 
truth of Jesus’ teachings.” 

NATIONAL JDEALS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Henry J. CapBury (Scribners). “The nar- 
ratives of the Bible,’ says Mr. Cadbury, “are 
intended to teach lessons from the past for the 
present.” There is much sound advice in Old 
Testament records that is of permanent prac- 
tical value. The purpose of the volume is to 
point out and apply the lessons from the biog- 
raphy and history of Israel which are needed 
for existing conditions today. The condemna- 
tion by Amos of ruthlessness in warfare, and 
no less of man’s inhumanity to man in times 
of peace, is an example of the timely material 
included. The chapter on Jonah, “A Cartoon 
of Nationalism,’ shows that the book was ‘a 
parable, or tract, to meet the national exclu- 
siveness and racial pride of the author’s times.” 
This, too, is a timely theme for American pul- 
pits. We commend the volume to our readers. 

Apt ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PUBLIC ADDRESSES, 
by A. BERNARD WEBBER (Doran). Through 
many years the compiler of this volume has 
been collecting illustrations which might be of 
use in connection with sermons and other pub- 
lie addresses. A winnowed selection from this 
collection is presented in this volume. 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS, by GRACE HaALu 
(Doubleday, Page). An excellent collection of 
what we may venture to call the mythology of 
the Catholie Church, pretty stories connected 
with St. Patrick, St. Bridget, St. Ursula, St. 
Nicholas, St. Louis of France, and many more. 

DIVINE OVERRULING, by W. SANnpaAy, D. D., 
F. B. A. (Seribners). These lectures, with an 
added sermon on the atonement, are Professor 
Sanday’s farewell to his work as Lady Marga- 
ret Professor at Christ Church College, Oxford. 
They are a singularly interesting review of the 
results of modern study in comparative religion. 
He affirms in the strongest terms the value of 
the science and its independence of formal the- 
ology, to which, however, it is becoming a 
large contributing factor. If he seems far in 
advance of many Christian thinkers in this field, 
the sermon, dealing as it does with the central 
Christian message and mystery, keeps the bal- 
ance true and reasserts a divine overruling and 
the spiritual values of the life of the world and 
the life with Christ. 


Humorous Essays 

Isn’r TuHar Just Like A MAN! by Mary 
Roperts RINEHART, and OH! WeELL! You 
Know How Women ARE! by Irvin 8S. Coss 
(Doran). A topsy-turvy book. First you read 
one of these laughable descriptions of the other 
sex and then turn the book upside down and the 
other side around and read the other. Then 
your mind too is upside down and you don’t 
know which writer gets the best of the fun. 


Both papers are irresistibly funny. Though 
there is much good sense, too, in both. 

MINCE PIE, by CHRISTOPHER MoRLEy (Do- 
.van). “This book is intended to be read in 
bed,” says the author in an introduction. That 
_ fairly describes the type of the fifty or more 
brief essays. They are amusing and delightful 
descriptions of all sorts of people, events and 
happenings, mostly expressed in prose but occa- 
sionally in verse. To the reader who is familiar 
with Christopher Morley’s work no more need 


be said. To others we say confidently, “Try 
this Mince Pie. You will like it and ask for 
more.” 


Mr. DootEy ON MAKING A WILL AND OTHER 
NECESSARY Evits (Scribners). Mr. Dooley and 
his friend Henessy are as funny as ever and 
as usual there is much philosophy and good 
sense in his conversations. Some of the things 
he talks about this time are, Going to See the 
Doctor, The Higher Baseball, Golf, The Orange 
Revolution of 1914, St. Patrick’s Day, ete. 

I‘IDDLER’s LUCK, by RoBERT HAVEN SCHAUF- 
FLER (Houghton Mifflin). It is impossible to 
‘adequately describe- this jolly, laughable and 
highly entertaining series of chapters concern- 
ing a ’cellist’s adventures in France. Whoever 
has read “I Mislay-the Band,” or other chap- 
ters in the Atlantic Monthly, will need no ad- 
vice. He will hasten to get this book and read 
them over again—and all the rest. Of course if 
the reader is a musician his interest will be re- 
doubled, but there is fun enough for every one. 

How Iv Frets To Be Furry, by HLiis Par- 
KER BuTLer (Houghton Mifflin). A jolly little 
book by one who thinks “life is just beginning 
to be interesting at fifty” and gives the reasons. 


Social Studies 

LEADERSHIP OF GIRLS’ ACTIVITIES, by Mary 
BW. Moxcry (Methodist Book Concern). This 
valuable little volume deals with the guidance of 
girls’ activities in their leisure time, physical 
recreation, mental recreation, social recreation, 
commercial amusements. It appeals especially 
to teachers in Sunday schools to undertake this 
work for the girls under their care and advises 
them how to do it. 

THE PsyCHOLOGY OF DREAMS, by WILLIAM 
S. WaLsu (Dodd, Mead). Not until quite re- 
cently has there been any real progress made 
in the understanding of dreams. This volume 
presents for the general reader a thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject. It deals with the mate- 
rial of dreams and shows that they are always 


“founded on personal experiences.” Dreams as 
Wishes, The Effects of Dreams, Prophetic 
Dreams, Nightmare, Somnambulism, Day 


Dreams, are some of the chapter titles. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE, by GILBERT 
H. CHESTERTON (John Lane). Mr. Chester- 
_ton is the most mannered of our writers of 
distinction. But weariness of his turns and 
paradoxes is offset by the content of real 
thought in what he has to say. As a Roman 
Catholic, he naturally approaches this subject 
from the side of vows, which to those who re- 
gard marriage as a sacrament are necessarily 
irrevocable. 
of vows as “order by volunteering” in place of 
“slavery by status,” is interesting and cogent. 
When he begins to weigh the wrongs and dis- 


abilities for which divorce is proposed as a 


remedy, in spite of all his protestations of im- 
partiality, he seems to us to refuse a full and 
fair facing of the facts. At this point his argu- 
ment breaks down and is wholly inadequate. 


- 


His argument as to the necessity © 


se. 


boys of that generation. 


; 
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WITH THE CHILDRE 


The Comrade’s Corner 
Dear Comrades: 


Now for the last letter in our prize contest 
with the subject, What I Like about My Min- 
ister. This is from Comrade Prescott F. Den- 
nett, of Maine: 

“A man once questioned himself whether he 
would like to have a minister who preached a 
great sermon on Sunday, and on week days 
would be shut up so that you could- not see him; 
or one whe would be a brother to his people. 

“Mr: is rather a mixture of the two. 
He preaches good sermons on Sunday and he 
is also acquainted with the doings of the world 
and in that way he brings them in as wings to 
his sermon points. 

“Mr. understands boys and is able to 
get a grip on the young people. I like his eve- 


ning sermon topics especially because they help. 


young people starting out in life. 

“Our pastor stands ready to promote any- 
thing for the good and to hinder everything 
bad.” ’ é 

I wish I had space for good letters from some 
other Comrades but I am afraid it is impossible 
to get it. Among others from whom letters 
eame are Clarice Luther, Massachusetts; Har- 
riet Feich, Washington; E. A. Childs, Califor- 
nia; and A. BH. Herrick, Manchester, N. H. 

In reaching my decision as to prize winners, 
I’must say I have had a good deal of difficulty 
but my final decision has been that the first 
prize of six thrift stamps should go to Prescott 
F. Dennett; the second, of three such stamps, 
to Edith Clark; and the third, one stamp, to 
Millicent Childs. 

I have just received the first contribution to 


our Corner from a Comrade across the seas.’ 


This is from Dr. J. E. Walker of Shaowu, 
China: 
Dear Mr. Alden: 

As to oddities in names, each missionary has 
to have a Chinese surname and name; the for- 
mer come first and are usually monosyllables, 
while the names follow and are usually com- 
pounded of two monosyllables. Thus for a sur- 
name I took Hwo, ‘“Harmony,”’ under the im- 
pression that the word was pronounced Wa in 
Mandarin. Joseph became Yo-seh, ‘“Like-harp” ; 
and I was known as Mr. “Harmony Like-harp.” 
Then in succession Henry Thomas Whitney, 
M.D., became Huei Hen-tung, Dr. ‘Kindness 
Successful.” Rev. G. M. Gardner became Mr. 
Kia. 
ness”; Rey. C. L. Storrs, To, ‘‘“Much’”; Rev. 
R. W. McClure, Kang, “Vigor”; Mr. C. H. 
Riggs at the head of our Industrial Work which 
includes Forestry, became Mr. Lin, ‘Forest.” 
Dr. F. E. Clark in 1900 was named Kia, 
“Wine”; and at the time of the Eddy meetings 
his name was rendered by I-teh, ‘‘Promote- 
virtue.” (Give all vowels their Italian sound). 

Little girls often have only pet names, but in 
Christian families girls all have baptismal 
names; and Luteh, Ruth, is rather a favorite; 


‘for Ruth was a model daughter-in-law; also 


some boys have been named Jo-peh after Job, 
who fills the Chinese ideal of the “Superior 
Man.” In the case of “clan names,” each clan 


‘has a set of words, one for each generation 


which must enter into the clan names of all the 
We have an old Chris- 
tian whose “milk name” was “Little Beggar” ; 


but his clan name, Yung-tsan, means “Gory- 
Effulgence” ; and all his own boy cousins on his 


“Fine”; E. L. Bliss, M. D., Fuh, “Happi- - 


father’s side have this Yung for the first mono- 
syllable in their clan name. A contemptuous 
milk name is often given to fool the envious 
little gods whom they worship. Little Beggar 
was the first born son. 

Cordially, J. E. WALKER. 


I will just add a paragraph. 

Some more odd names! I have received word 
that a church in Massachusetts has called Mr. 
Moses to be its minister. Can you think of a 
more appropriate name for ‘the leader of the 
people?” Also I have seen in the Year Book 
of our Congregational churches that Mr. Bull 
was pastor of the church at Oxbow, Me. 

Comradely yours, 


Ar Node, 


Plucky 


By Patten: Beard 

Her real name was—but that really doesn’t 
matter, for her chums, Bab and Amy, always 
ealled her “Plucky.” And, for the matter of 
that, the family did. too—from Daddy and 
Mother to Norah, the cook. She really was 
plucky ! 

This is the story of how she made a game— 
and as it is a true story, perhaps among your 
very own games you may have seen it. Never 
mind about that, however, for I shall tell you 
how Plucky made the game and it doesn’t much 
matter what its name is, does it? 

It happened this way: one summer day that 
was all warm and lazy with clear blue sky, Bab 
and Amy and Plucky were swinging together 
in the couch-hammock upon the veranda, dis- 
cussing ways and means. of raising money in 
vacation days. Bab and Amy were blessed with 
broods of chickens that they cared for and 
raised—and sold to the markets. It was Plucky 
who had no way to fill her pocket-book. The 
three were discussing the problem when sud- 
denly Amy suggested that they play a game. 

“Nonsense !”’ returned Plucky. ‘What I want 
to do now is to have you two help me! I can’t 
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keep chickens or raise rabbits, for Daddy and 
Mother veto it.” 

“Well, it’s the best thing I have to suggest,” 
interrupted Bab. ‘‘We make quite a good nest- 
egg for our bank account.” She put her hand 
into her pocket and drew out a purse. ‘Besides 
money for fun,’ she added. 

Plucky sighed. “‘Well, go get the game, Amy;” 
she said, finally. ‘Maybe we’ll think of some- 
thing while we're busy playing.” 

Soon the three were spinning the counter and 
full in the heat of contest. But right here, just 
as it came the critical moment and Plucky was 
winning, she jumped clear out of the hammock 
and upset the board. “My stars!” she eried, 


“T've got it—I know-how Ill earn some 
money !” 
Amy looked at her reproachfully as she 


picked up the fallen game. ‘“‘“What?” she asked. 

“You wait,’ -answered Plucky. “You just 
wait! The only real trouble is that I’ve never 
had many drawing lessons—but I can try any- 
how !” 

Nothing could persuade her to tell the secret 
of what it was. All she said was, “Wait!” 

Next morning, bright and early, Bab and 
Amy hurried over expectantly. They rushed up 
to Plucky’s door as usual, only to find it closed. 
And upon it was a large piece of-paper marked 
with big letters: 

UNDER PENALTY, DON’T DISTURB! 

GENIUS IS BURNING! 

Did that do any good? Well, of course not! 
The two pounded—and they besought entrance. 
Never a word came from behind that door! At 
last, after a long time, they went away more 
curious than before—and just a bit put out and 
cross. “She might have answered,’ Bab mur- 
mured reproachfully. 

Well, this same thing happened next day and 
next, but nobody knew what was happening. 
If they had even seen Plucky sitting, Turk- 


fashion on her floor in front of a big piece of 


white cardboard, they would not have guessed— 
no, never! 
(Continued on page 101) 


THE GAME PLUCKY MADE Bee 2k 
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CIRCLE 


RON OO LAA OND AYIA UNet LMI 


How They Do It 


July 15, 1920 


An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


Combine Services of Church and School 

Oxivet, St. PAuL, MINN., during the months 
of June, July and August, is combining the 
services of morning worship and that of the 
ehurch school. The service begins promptly at 
10.30 and closes promptly at noon. ‘The order 
of the exercises is as follows: 
10.30—Opening Exercises. 


11.00—Beginners’ and Primary Department 
teachers and children dismissed to their 
rooms. 


11.05—The Morning Message. 
11.25—Bible School announcements. 


11.30—Bible study by classes. Junior and In- 
termediate Departments dismissed to 
their regular class rooms. Senior and 
Adult Departments remain in the church 
auditorium. 


12.00—Closing signal. 


A Different Men’s Class 

A Men’s Class that is different and that has 
met with splendid success has been in operation 
at Deansboro, N. Y., during the past winter, 
under the direction of its pastor, Rey. E. J. 
Ruliffson. The Deansboro church has had a 
regulation Men’s Class for a good many years. 
If the conditions were favorable three or four 
men usually attended. The class was using the 
International Lessons, as they had been doing 
for years. The thought occurred to the pastor, 
Why always study about a people who lived 
thousands of years ago on the other side of the 
sea? Why not consider some of the things 
which Jehovah has done and planned for Smith 
and Jones in the United States of America, as 
well? 

The section of the state in which Deansboro 
is situated is entirely rural; and Mr. Ruliffson 
determined to see if his men would not be in- 
terested in a real study of rural matters. So, 
from such odds and ends as were at hand, he 
began to work out a series of lessons on “The 
Rural Basis of the Kingdom.” He writes: 

“T have had to plan the course from the 
ground up; and that is what I am doing, for 
we began with the soil, taking up ‘The Purpose 
of the Soil,’ ‘Man’s Place on the Soil,’ ‘He- 
brew Land Tenure,’ ‘Old English Land Ten- 
ure,’ ‘Later English Land Tenure,’ ‘Colonial 
Land System,’ ‘Later Land System,’ ‘Our 
Public Domain,’ ‘Social Meaning of the Land’ 
and ‘Physical Social Environment.’ The les- 
sons are based upon Scripture texts found here 
and there through the Bible. We apply the 
principles of social and economic justice re- 
yealed in these texts to the fundamental land 
problems. ‘The main theme of the lessons has 
been that men are on the soil as the social trus- 
tees of the gifts of Jehovah.” 

The second quarter of the year dealt with 
“Pioneers of Rural Life,’ studies in the life, 
work and teachings of rural leaders both in and 
out of the Bible. Instead of three or four in 
the class, the attendance quickly rose to 15 or 
20, bringing in men who had not been in the 
Sunday school for years. 

Mr. Ruliffson is especially well fitted to carry 
on such an experiment for a Men’s Class. He 
has a farm of his own, has made quite an ex- 


tensive study of agriculture, is something of a 
farm adviser as well as preacher to the com- 
munity, and has been editor of rural depart- 
ments in two different publications. During the 
war Mr. Ruliffson was in the agricultural serv- 
ice, and while continuing his preaching, went 
about the country during the week, taking up 
with the farmers and communities war-time 
production and organization. He also taught 
agriculture in an army camp under the 
‘ere Mi Creasy 

Mr. Ruliffson’s guiding idea in this series of 
lessons is given in the following, which he calls 
“The Farmer’s Creed” : 


I believe that the soil which God made is our 


greatest natural resource; that the proper con- 
servation of its fertility and the maintenance 
of a good home upon it are my most important 
social services as a farmer. I believe that work 
upon the soil is a co-operation with the Creator 
in a complete yet ever continued creation; that 
it is the oldest, most useful, honorable and en- 
joyable employment of man; and that when 
undertaken in the right spirit it calls forth the 
best that is in him. I believe that better farm- 
ing should mean better living; that its most 
valuable product is the character it develops in 
the farmer; and that its greatest rewards are 
the satisfactions it gives. I believe in a better 
selection of both plants and animals; in a more 
perfect adaptation of crops to the soil; in a 
more rational rotation and diversification of 
such; and in more effective cultivation and fer- 
tilization. 
B. A. 


A Newsy Calendar 

First, WILLIMANTIC, CT., of which Rey. 
H. S. McCready is pastor, carries on the first 
page of its weekly calendar the legend, “A 
Church of the Open Mind, the Warm Heart, 
the Aspiring Soul.” It also has the suggestive 
title for its parish house, ‘“The House of Broth- 
erhood.” This calendar is different from most, 
in that it prints not only church notices but 
items of news about the people of the congre- 
gation and also helpful quotations, as, for in- 
stance, this which appeared just before Easter: 
“The experiences of the war have demon- 
strated anew that the progress of humanity is 
dependent not alone upon social organization 
but upon the strength of the moral emotions 
and the discipline of character. Now that the 
war is over the Church should return to its 
historic functions of Christian nurture, evan- 
gelism and religious education, with new sanc- 
tions, and a sure knowledge that its ministry to 
the inner life and to the building of character 
is its greatest contribution to social welfare.” 

Ciese: Ls 


A Junior Church Service 

ETIWANDA, CAL., always much interested in 
its young people, has an unusually efficient 
Church sheool. This year with some trepida- 
tion a junior church service was introduced. 
This has now passed the experiment stage and 
has demonstrated its real value. 

Two hours are allowed for the morning reli- 
gious service. At ten there is a brief opening 
praise service. Thirty-five minutes are given 
for classes and at 10.45 the entire church from 
primary to adults, joins in the service of wor- 
ship. A junior sermon is the special feature 


of this part of the program. At 11.15 the chil- 
dren withdraw during the singing of a hymn. 
The Scripture reading and prayer follows; then 
the pastor gives his morning message to the 
adults. Meanwhile the Juniors have met down- 
stairs for the remainder of their service. The 
faithful work of the pastor and his wife is 
clearly demonstrated in the Young People’s or- 
ganization which meets each Sunday evening. 
The program includes study groups and an 
open forum discussion of present problems. 
tev. C. W. Greenlee, after service overseas 
with the “Y,”’ has continued with new effec- 
tiveness his five years’ pastorate in this field. 
Ss. E. B. 


A Missionary Palaver 

A woman from each of the religious denom- 
inations in a town near Boston was recently 
asked to inform herself on the welfare and mis- 
sionary work of her particular denomination in 
the vicinity. It was a rather large order, to 
be sure, but the women were given plenty of 
time to get the data together. The denomina- 
tions which entered into this survey happened 
to be Baptist, Methodist; Episcopal, Unitarian, 
Roman Catholic and Congregational. 


A union meeting of the women’s organiza- ° 


tions was arranged, to be held at the Congre- 
gational church, with Mrs. D., who planned 
all this, in charge. On the platform were 
grouped seven chairs, with a table at one side 
with some flowers on it to give the appearance 
of a living room. Mrs. D., the hostess, came in 
with Mrs. M., another Congregational lady, as 
her house guest, telling Mrs. M. she had in- 
yited in for the afternoon some friends who 
were interested in the same things she was and 
that they were going to have a missionary 
palaver. On being asked just what a palaver 
was, Mrs. M. was told that for them it meant 
a gathering for the friendly discussion of local 
mission work. When the guests arrived Mrs. 
D. introduced each lady and told what denom- 
ination each one represented. The Roman Cath- 
olic lady was an enthusiastic member of the 
League of Catholic Women. 

By asking a question the hostess started one 
of the women talking. Hach woman was given 
six or seven minutes to talk uninterruptedly, 
separated by a few minutes in which the others 
would speak about what their denominations 
were doing along similar lines. In this in- 


formal way an hour was easily filled, and at 


the close a number of questions were asked 
from the floor. Afterwards all were invited to 
have tea together. It was amazing to have it 
brought to mind so vividly how much work was 
being done by each group along similar lines. 
Every one pronounced the palavyer a great 
success. 

It was realized that the talk would be far 
better if it were spontaneous; therefore but 
one rehearsal was held at which the entrances 


and opening conversations were planned, and 


the ladies talked for awhile to see if the pro- 
gram could be carried out. It was soon seen 
that a question now and then from the hostess 
was all that was needed. 
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From West to East 
WASHINGTON 
Rev. Henry M. Bissell 

Rey. H. M. Bissell, for 18 years a missionary 
in Mexico under the A. B. C. F. M., died June 
1, at the home of his sons, W. G. and A. N. 
Bissell, in Port Angeles, Wash. Rey. Mr. Bis- 
sell was born in 1848 at a mission station of 
the American Board among the Choctaw In- 
dians in the then Indian Territory. He was 
graduated from Wheaton College, Ill., in 18738 
and in 1877 married Ella Norwood of Harford, 
N. Y., who survives him. He was ordained to 
the ministry in the Congregational Church of 
Harford. 

Mr. Bissell’s missionary work commenced un- 
der the American Board at Guadalahara, Mex., 
in 1882, where he remained nine years. After 
a brief rest in the homeland he was transferred 
to Fuerte on the west coast of Mexico. In 1900 
he left the foreign field, settling in Corning, 
Cal., and in 1909 was called to conduct home 
missionary work among the Mexicans in 
Pomona, Cal. Later he was engaged in like 
work at Bakersfield, Cal. In February, 1920, 
he removed to the state of Washington with 
Mrs. Bissell to spend his declining years with 
his sons. The end came after a three weeks’ 
illness brought on by an attack of acute indi- 
gestion, followed by congestion of the heart. 
He leaves his wife, Ella Norwood Bissell, a 
daughter, Mrs. C. H. Crawford, of Vernon Cen- 
ter, Ct., and three sons, William G. and Alden 
N. Bissell of Port Angeles, Wash, and Rey. 
Henry M. Bissell of Gallup, N. M. 


OREGON 
Significant Ingathering at Portland Church 
Haster Sunday was a day of special signifi- 


cance for ATKINSON MEMORIAL, PORTLAND, be- 


cause more new members were received at this 
time than on any previous occasion. Nineteen 
came on confession and three by letter. The 
ehurch feels much pleased with the work of the 
pastor, Rey. E. BH. Flint, who has been there 


_ just a year. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pomona Young People 

PiteriM, Pomona, has added 39 members 
since Jan. 1. The working force has been in- 
creased by the appointment of Mr. Hubert 
Whitehead as religious and social worker among 
the young people. This work is being carried 
on at present through three organizations, two 
of them with good Congregational names—the 
Pilgrim Clan, the Mayflower Fellowship and 
the Camp Fire Girls. The Clan takes the place 
of the former Young People’s Society, gathering 
for a religious service on Sundays an hour be- 
fore .the evening church meeting. The May- 
flower Fellowship finds its membership in an 
older group and is chiefly a social organization. 

Under the vigorous pastorate of Rev. W. O. 


_ Wark, this church at Pomona is making a large 


place for itself in the community. Many east- 
ern visitors made Pilgrim their church home 
during their California sojourn. Sere: 


‘IDAHO 

Plummer Now Has Full Time Pastor 
PLUMMER, under the ministry of Rey. F. A. 
Brown, is in a more flourishing condition than 
ever before. Asa result of a revival, conducted 
For the Pastor, the Treas- 
Record B ooks urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
for Church and intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 

Church School 


Collection Envelopes. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
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CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


by a lay evangelist, 25 were received into the 
church recently on confession. The people 
have more than doubled their subscription 
toward the support of the pastor, enabling him 
to give them his whole time instead of half. 


Wallace Membership Almost Doubled 

New life has come into the Wallace church 
through the ministry of Rey. T. C. Peterson, 
the attendance at church services and in the 
Chureh school having greatly increased. A 
flourishing Christian Endeavor Society has been 
developed, and the mid-week prayer meetings 
are well attended. The membership of the 
church was doubled Haster Sunday, with the 
accession of 40 new members. Bie, BoE 


COLORADO 

Tourists Welcome at First, Manitou 

Manitou, in the Pike’s Peak region, is pre- 
paring for the greatest tourist season on record. 
First is seeking to meet the new demands by 
the use of an enlarged staff of workers. Mr. 
G. L. Miller is developing a fine community 
chorus, and Miss Margaret Runyan, the church 
secretary, is directing the young people’s work. 
The aim of the church is to make itself a bless- 
ing to every tourist who passes through Mani- 
tou, as well as to those who make their homes 
there. Rev. W. H. Hopkins is pastor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Lyon Leaves Valley City 

After a pastorate of 12 years Rey. W. C. 
Lyon has resigned from VALLEY City to accept 
a call to Gary, Ind. Mr. Lyon’s pastorate has 
been an especially happy and successful one. A 
fine $40,000 house of worship, one of the best 
in the state, has been erected and the member- 
ship and financial resources of the church have 
been greatly increased. Mr. Lyon is greatly 
beloved by the people of Valley City and it was 
with deep regret that the church accepted his 
resignation. 


Mr. Reinhart to Enter Business 

Rey. M. E. Reinhart closed his pastorate of 
ForMAN, HAVANA and GWINNER on May 1, to 
enter business. Rev. A. W. Seebert, a young 
man recently in Y. M. C. A. work, has accepted 
the call to this field. 
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Student Supply at Dawson and Tappen 

The DAWSON and TAPPEN field is being sup- 
plied by Mr. Brick Becker, a student in Fargo 
College. His work has been especially successful 
and the field is attempting to get along without 
aid from the Missionary Society, a brave thing 
for it to do suffering as it is from crop failure. 


Another Self-Supporting Field 

The field of ESMOND and SLATER has declared 
its intention to be self-supporting after years 
of missionary aid. Great credit is due Rey. 
Sheldon Slater, the efficient pastor, who has 
made great sacrifices for the work and under 
whose leadership the work was started 22 years 


Leeds a Growing Church 

The new Community Congregational Church 
of L&Eps, under the efficient leadership of Rey. 
George Atkinson, received 17 into the member- 
ship of the church at Baster. 


: NEBRASKA 
Half Century at First, Norfolk 

First, NORFOLK, has just celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. Three of its former pastors, Revs. 
J. J. Parker, W. J. Turner and Edwin Booth, 
Jr., and a former “son of the church,” Rey. 
W. FE. Leavitt, were present and made ad- 
dresses. At the fellowship service, Rev. J. J. 
Klopp and Rev. W. D. King represented the 
churches of the state. Supt. S. I. Hanford and 
Dr. M. A. Bullock presented Home and Foreigti 
Missions at the session devoted to the ‘‘Wide 
World Vision.” 

The present pastor of First, Rev. J. H. An- 


‘dress, is making a splendid record in the bring- 


ing up of the church in membership and spirit- 
ual life. Fine preparations for this work had 
been made by former pastors. First has always 
had men of first rank as pastors and is the 
leading church in the city and Northern Ne- 
braska, M. A.B, 


IOWA 
Mr. Hawley Five Years at Ames 
Rev. H. K. Hawley has just, completed five 
years of efficient service with AMg&s, during 
which time his acquaintance and influence in 
both church and city have constantly increased. 
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At the recent conference meeting he was elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the State 
Conference. Forty-four new members were re- 
ceived at the last communion service, their for- 
mer affiliations having been with 11 different 
denominations. This brings the membership of 
the church up to more than 500. 


Lewis Church Observes Sixty-Fifth Birthday 
The 65th anniversary of the church at Lewis 
and the 66th annual meeting of the Council 
Bluffs’ Association was held recently in the 
Lewis Church. Ministers, delegates and visitors 
were present from out of town. The anniver- 
sary sermon was given by the pastor of Lewis, 
Rey. Samuel Unger, on April 11. Letters were 
read from a number of absent members and 
from two former pastors. These letters, to- 
gether with reminiscences from Miss Harriet 
Howard, Mrs. Luella Cotton, both of whom are 
old residents, and Mr. J. C. Cary of Atlantic 
who at the age of seven years came to Lewis 
with his parents a few months after the chureh 
was organized, and reminiscences from a num- 
ber of others, and addresses by Rey. B. F. 
Muers, who recently completed a ten-year pas- 
torate with the church, by the present pastor, 
Rey. S. L. Unger, by Rev. B. F. Myers, and by 
Rey. H. D. Herr, made a program interesting, 
appealing and full of practical truth. 

The general theme of the Association pro- 
gram was “The Interchurch World Movement,” 
and was developed by well prepared and ably 
delivered addresses. Open discussions followed 
the addresses. 


Marshalltown Church Open Each Day 
MARSHALLTOWN, Rey. B. F. Martin, pastor, 
loaned its minister for two months so that he 
might become one of the five directors in the 
financial campaign of the Interchurch World 
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Movement. The pulpit was supplied and the 
church assistant, Miss Clara Mable Nelson, was 
in charge of the work. ‘The entire church co- 
operated in a splendid way and raised its ap- 
portionment in the canvass May 2. Twenty-five 
were received into church membership on 
Easter Sunday. Sixty-five young people have 
attained an average quarterly grade of 90 per 
cent. since the adoption of the scholarship 
standard last October, which includes the grad- 
ing of weekly recitations and written quarterly 
tests. The church is open every day from eight 


A.M. to 5.30 P.M. and evenings. 
* 


WISCONSIN 

Ford Car for Pastor of Mondovi 

First, Monpovi, Rev. C. W. Pinkney, pas- 
tor, received 85 members into the church fel- 
lowship at the Haster communion and eight at 
the previous communion service. The pastor’s 
salary was increased $300 at the annual meet- 
ing and the church paid half the cost of a new 
Ford car. A men’s club has recently been 
organized. Mr. Pinkney has just closed his 
ninth year as pastor of this church. 


MICHIGAN 

First, Benton Harbor, Dedicates Chimes 

First, Brnron Harpor, recently dedicated 
a cluster of beautiful chimes to be known as 
“Yhe Children’s Chimes.”’ These chimes, which 
were installed at a cost of $10,000, are one of 
the many evidences of the fine spirit and pro- 
gressiveness of this church. Dr. P. H. Yourd is 
the pastor. 


INDIANA | 
Takes up New Duties at First, Terre Haute 
Rey. J. W. Herring, who has just begun the 
pastorate of First, TERRE HAUTE, came from 
Woodstock, Hl., where he rendered both church 
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and community valuable service. He was par- 
ticularly successful in strengthening the work 
of Religious Education in the church and 
planned and carried into successful operation a 
community forum and a community Institute 
of Religious EXdueation. He has also been 
vitally interested in the social workings of the 
gospel and was able to take a leading part in 
the adjustment of a strike in Woodstock and 
the securing of an organization of a shop com- 
mittee, a plan which was up to that time an 
innovation in the Woodstock factory. 

Mr. Herring received his college training at 
Oberlin and at Columbia University and took 
his theological work at Oberlin and Chicago 
Seminaries. During his training, he served at 
Elyria, O., Courtland St., Chieago, and was 
assistant pastor of Bryn Mawr Community, 
Chicago. He is the son of Secretary Herring 
of the National Council. 


ILLINOIS 

Addition to Jacksonville Church 

On the afternoon of June 15 ground was for- 
mally broken for the addition to the church at 
JACKSONVILLE. The officers of the various de- 
partments each dug one spade of earth. After 
the service, the work was turned over to the 
contractor and his men, with the request that 
the building be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible in order to be ready for the fall work. 
The enlargement, which joins the present Sun- 
day school rooms and is three stories high, is 
made necessary by the growth of the various 
departments, especially the social and club life 
and the work in religious education. After 
passing obstacles that seemed insurmountable, 
the church is happy that the actual work has 
begun. ER: 

An acousticon has been bought and installed 
in the church in order that several of the older 


American people. 


The Religions of the World 


have in order to interpret them. 


How the Bible Grew 


beginning up to the present time. 


Testament from Christianity.” « 


Mis BS 


5748 Ellis Avenue 


(Revised Edition). By Grorce A. Barton. $2.00, post- 
paid $2.15. The author gives a keen and sympathetic 
interpretation of all the great religions, as well as such 
facts concerning their origin and history as one must 


By Frank G, Lewts. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. The first 
single work to record the growth of the Bible from its 


The Story of the New Testament 

By Epcar J. Goopspeep. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 
clear exposition of the development of the Nev Testa- 
ment based upon the definite thesis that ‘Christianity 
did not spring from the New Testament b t the New 


UNIVERSITY 


BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL WORTH 


The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies 


By Cuarves H. Maxson. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century a tidal wave of reli- 
gious fervor and reforming zeal swept over the British 
colonies in America, which the friends of the revival 
and their descendants called the Great Awakening. 
The author shows that religious forces liberated at 
that time have been of great importance in making the 


spiritual heroes. 


Socialism. 


, 
Ln 


The New Orthodoxy 

By Epwarp Scripner AMES. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 
This book is a statement of the modern point of view 
in religion. It is a popular, constructive: interpretation 
of man’s religious life in the light of the learning of 
scholars and in the presence of a new generation of 


The Problem of Democracy 

Edited by Scorr W. Beprorp. Vol, XIV. Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 230 
pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50, postpaid $1.65. This 
volume includes papers on the following subjects: A 
Working Democracy, Democracy and Our Political * 
System, Organized Labor ‘and Democracy, Democracy 
and Community Organization, Religion and Democ- 
racy, Bolshevism and Democracy, and Democracy and 


The Dramatization of Bible Stories 

By ErazaABETH E, Mitcer. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. Tells 
how to dramatize Bible stories and gives dramatic ar- 
rangement of some of them. The book is the result of 
practical experience. 


The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World 
By Epwarp C. Moore. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. A survey 
of the history of missions since the beginning of the 
modern era. Depicts the missionary movement against 


the background of general history. 
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members may be able to hear the service with 
ease. This was made possible by. the generosity 
of Miss Fanny Wood and Mrs. H. H. Hall. 


In the Southeast 


Dr. Keller New District Superintendent 

Dr. L. H. Keller, formerly superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Conference, began his service 
under the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 
for the district of the 
southeast on May 15. He 
has taken up his resi- 
denee in Atlanta, Ga. 

Since Dr. Keller left 
Wisconsin nearly two 
years ago, he has acted 
as pastor ad interim of 
Harrison Ave., Oklahoma 
City, and has served as 
Regional Director under 
the Congregational World Movement for the 
district of the Central South, with headquarters 
at Kansas City. ; 

Dr. Keller brings to the superintendency of 
this great district a wealth of experience gained 
from fruitful years as a pastor and an unusual 
experience as an administrator. He is a grad- 
uate of Adrian College, Mich., and of Yale Sem- 
inary. His first work was at Edgerton, Wis., 
where during his pastorate a church was organ- 
ized and a new house of worship erected. He 
then served as pastor of Lyndale Ave. Church, 
Minneapolis, successfully leading the church 
through a difficult period in its history, after 
which he was ealled to Pilgrim, Milwaukee, 
Wis. His work in Milwaukee was a period of 
fruitfulness and of steady growth in the mem- 
bership and organization of the church. He 
next served at Fond du Lac, Wis., where he led 
in the erection of a beautiful, modern, well- 
equipped house of worship, the former building 
having been destroyed by fire. While in Fond 
du Lae, the State Conference of Wisconsin voted 
to launch out on a larger state program. Dr. 
Keller served on the committee of reorganiza- 
tion, afterward being chosen Superintendent of 
the Conference, where he served with accept- 
ance for six years. 

He is a man of unbounded enthusiasm and 
sane optimism. He reads widely and deeply. 
He has ever kept abreast with the times. As 
a preacher, he is vigorous in his thinking and 
delivery, careful in his preparation. While in 
suggestions of change, even 
though the rewards offered were great, did not 
tempt him. He remained at his post until his 
‘task was done. He built himself into commu- 
nities and cities. He lived with his people 
until there developed the rich life friendships 
such as a minister can know. That he is an 
organizer and administrator of unusual ability 
and skill is evidenced by the development under 
his direction of Congregational activities in 
Wisconsin. While in that state, Ripon College 
conferred upon him the degreee of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

In the South, he succeeds Dr. G. R. Merrill, 
who has given two most active years of service 
‘since the resignation of Rey. W. H. Hopkins, 
in 1918. Dr. Keller’s loyalty to denominational 
ideals and program, his ability in dealing with 


- weak churches and problems that require skill 
in organization, and his unusual qualities as 


brotherly adviser to the ministers in the smaller 
places, render him exceptionally well fitted for 
_ the responsible task. His district includes all 
_that is commonly known as old Dixie. Not 


_ only will Congregational interests in the South 
be well looked after under his administration, 


but Interchureh activities will be furthered be- 


cause of his broad and generous spirit and his 
' belief in the fundamental principles which un- 


* 


 derlie questions of fellowship and comity. 
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HISTORY 


in the State House at Boston. 


because so full of human interest and 


History of Latin America 


By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
Professor of History, De Pauw University. 


“The author gives evidence of being a faith- 
ful and impartial historian. He knows how to 
get at the essential factors in the life of a people 
and state them concisely, yet with a command- 
ing interest. . . . Such a concise work, cover- 
ing the entire field of Latin America, written 
in an attractive style, meets with a great 
demand just-now.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Illustrations, maps, bibliography and 
i index. Net, $3.00, postpaid 


The Oregon Missions 


The Story of How the Line Was Run 
Between Canada and the United States 


By BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD 


The details concerning the running of the 
line between Canada and the United States are 
of special interest. Dealing as it does with 
matters of denominational and governmental 
moment, the book is an historical study of 
great value. 

“The author has done a good piece of work, 
and he is unsurpassed in his scrupulous care to 
record facts and state the exact truth.”’ 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid 
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“‘All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, 
preservation in the pages of books. 
are the choice possession of men.’ 


or been, it is lying as in magic 


They 


—Carlyle. 


THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 


The author is a descendant of Alice Carpenter, wife of Governor Bradford 
of the Plymouth Colony, and has based this volume on the Bradford manu- 
script which was recovered from England in 1897 and is now sacredly preserved 


_ “Its easy picturesque style will refresh the memory, illumine some old 
disputed points and make vivid again that story which to some is unmatched 


social, political and religious ‘begin- 


nings.’ These ‘beginnings,’ it will be remembered, had an influence which has 
imbedded itself into the lives of our American people.’’—The Churchman. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid 


China: An Interpretation 
By BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD 


Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


This fourth edition contains a new and ime 
portant chapter on The Origin of the Chinese. 


“Within its covers are a mine of information 
on the industrial, commercial, and educational 
life of China,» woman’s sphere, Confucianism, 
the Chinese Republic, and chapters on the re- 
lation of China with Japan, the United States 
and the world. The appendix alone constitutes 
a valuabie handbook.” 

—Evening Mail, New York. 


Illustrations, maps, appendices and 
index. Cloth. Net, $3.50, postpaid 


Historic Churches in Mexico 
By MRS. JOHN WESLEY BUTLER 


“Most of the readers of this book will doubt- 
less be surprised not only by the number of 
church buildings in Mexico that are fairly en- 
titled to be called ‘historic,’ but by the intrinsic 
interest of the historical facts that are grouped 
about the churches. Mrs. Butler writes from 
an experience of thirty-six years as a resident 
of Mexico.’’—American Review of Reviews. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA 


The Reawakening of the People: 


Its Causes, and the Outlook 


By HUGH HEUNG-WO CYNN, Principal Pai Chai Haktung, Seoul, Korea 


“‘The entrance into English literature, and before the American public, 
of the Korean who wields sucha facile and trenchant pen, is’ an event of no 
small importance in the literary and political, as well as the religious world. 
One of the elements of strength and durability, is the chastened self-control 


of the writer. 


The book is bound to be an epoch-maker and to bring the pres- 


sure of the world’s enlightened op inion to bear upon Japan.’’ 


Illustrated. 


—Wm. Elliot Griffis. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


German and Swiss 
Settlements in Colonial 


Pennsylvania 


By OSCAR KUHNS 


“No more exhaustive account of the origin, 
emigration, and subsequent history of the early 
German and Swiss settlers in Pennsylvania than 
this has yet been issued.’’ 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Cloth. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
° ? 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
By O. H. CARMICHAEL 
“Written in so vividly realistic manner that 
the entire scene, the town itself, the spell which 
Lincoln cast upon the multitude and the evolu- 
tion of the speech. itself, are made vO pass 
before the mental vision of the reader.” 


—The Boston Globe. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Trail Tales 


By J. D. GILLILAN 


“Tales of the Northwest, rich in description 
and racy in interest. They present a picture 
of that great empire that will arouse interest 
in the most indifferent.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


Four illustrations. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


When Lincoln Kissed Me 


A Story of the Wilderness Campaign 
By HENRY E. WING 
“The author was correspondent for the New 
York Tribune ‘during the Civil War, being 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac. In 
these pages he recounts an experience that 
came to him at the time, full of dramatic in- 
terest, leading up to the climax which gives the 
title to the story.’’—Zion’s Herald. 
Three illustrations. Embossed paper. 
Net, 35 cents, postpaid 


The Balkans. a Laboratory of History 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 


New Edition. 
The author has enlarged his text by something more than a quarter. 


Revised and Enlarged 
The pages of the 


earlier editions have been revised, corrected and changed to correspond in the form of 


expression with the additional pages. 


The volume is a careful, lucid, and scholarly 


review of the whole Balkan question, and in its revised form will be still more popular 
with students and general readers than was even the previous editions. 


Three maps. 


Net, $2.50, postpaid 
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Live Prayer Meeting at Newark Church 

That the prayer meeting is not a dead organ- 
ization at BELLEVILLE AVE., NEWARK, is evident 
from the fact that the attendance for the past 
season averaged about 85. This record for good 
attendance has not been confined to the prayer 
meeting, for preaching services and Sunday 
school also have large audiences. The church 
received 15 new members up to the middle of 
March and since that time more have joined. 
Recently a prominent New York business man, 
looking for a church home, said he went about 
visiting churches and finally made up his mind 
that Belleville Ave. was the church he wanted 
most to join. 

To show his appreciation of the good work 
being done by the pastor, Rey. R. F.. Wicks, 
one of the members of the church presented him 
with a beautiful house in Newark. 


Upper Montclair Pressing Forward 

UprrrR MoNrTcLAIR, under the leadership of 
Dr. J. T. Stocking, is doing a splendid work. 
The following items give a conservative report 
of some of the marks of progress at this church: 

1—Redecorating the church, thereby soften- 
ing the color scheme. 

2—Installing Tiffany windows which Mr. 
Tiffany says are the best that he has ever made, 
these in memory of those who served and fell 
in the war. These windows were dedicated 
Easter Day when three trees were planted on 
the church lawn to the three who fell in service. 


An Answer to John Robinson 
of Leyden 


By A Puritan Friend 


Now First Published from a Manuscript of 
A.D. 1609 


EDITED BY 
CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 


Sometime Librarian of Manchester College, Oxford 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL STUDIES IX 


xiii+94 pages Octayo Stiff paper $2.00 


The treatise here published for the first 
time from a MS of the Bodleian Library not 
only contains the answer of John Robinson’s 
friend but also quotes a large part of Robin- 
son’s own argument in defense of his separa- 
tion from the Church of England. It is full 
of sharp and learned discussion, and may 
well be the only document of any length re- 
lating to the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers 
left hitherto unprinted. 

Mr. Champlin Burrage’s discovery of the 
work has made it possible to bring it out at 
this appropriate time of the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of Robinson’s flock at Plymouth. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


68 RANDALL HALL 19 Hast 47TH Sr. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. New York, N. Y. 
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8—Subscribing more than $52,000 to the Pil- 
grim Fund. 

4—-Subscribing between $11,000 and $12,000 
to the Congregational World Movement. The 
quota was about $8,000. 

5—Receiving 51 members at Waster this 
year, making 70 since the new year. The mem- 
bership is now 800. 


Plainfield Again Wins Banner 

At the annual meeting of PLAINFIELD reports 
showed the church to be in a strong condition. 
It oversubscribed its quota of $2,200 for the 
Congregational World Movement by $2,100. A 
larger budget has been adopted for the present 
year, with special new appropriations for the 
Boy Scouts and Young Women’s Missionary 
Society. The minister’s salary was raised $750. 
A Campfire group, started recently, now has its 
full quota of members. 


Plainfield has received 33 new members since 
Jan. 1, 1920. The Sunday school has recently 
won the 1920 Tercentenary banner for all 
schools of the country for the third year in suc- 
cession, which signifies that it leads the country 
for the largest per capita contribution to mis- 
sions. 


OHIO 

Large Increase During Mr. Blyth’s Pastorate 

Hight persons were received into ARCHWOOD 
AVE., CLEVELAND, Rey. R. B. Blyth, pastor, on 
June 27, three of them on confession. This 
makes a total of 128 received during the first 
six months of this year and 403 new members 
since the beginning of the present pastorate less 
than three years ago. Approximately three- 
quarters of this number have been received on 
confession of fdith, and for the most part they 
have been people over 20 years of age. 


NEW YORK 
A New Property for White Plains Church 

The White Plains congregation of WEST- 
CHESTER has just completed arrangements for 
the purchase of the property of Mr. B. H. 
Fancher, contiguous to the church, at a cost of 
$40,000, most of which has already been sub- 
scribed. Although the property would have 
brought a much higher price in the open mar- 
ket, Mr. Fancher, who is a member of the 
White Plain congregation, offered the house and 
land at this low figure, besides making a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the purchase price 
himself. 

The Fancher property consists of one and a 
quarter acres with frontage on both Ridgeview 
and Midlands Aves., and a large, well-built resi- 
dence. While the ultimate aim is a group of 
new church buildings which will adequately 
meet the social, educational and religious needs 
of the church, for the present the house can be 
used to provide the much needed space for the 
Sunday school and social activities of the 
church. 

The directors of the Church Building Society. 
have made it possible, through a substantial 
loan at a low rate of interest,-for the church 
to acquire the property at once, even though a 
good part of the subscriptions toward the pay- 
ment will run over a period of five years; and 
possession will be taken on Sept. 1. By Ay 


Two Memorials Dedicated in Brooklyn 
TOMPKINS AVE., BROOKLYN, recently paid 
special tribute to the life and ministry of Dr. 
R, R. Meredith, builder and for 15 years pastor 
of the church, by unveiling a portrait memorial 
bronze tablet in his honor. Among the congre- 
gation which taxed the large chureh to its 
eapacity, were parishioners and friends of Dr. 
Meredith from all over the city, as well as 300 
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members of the Sunday school and a delegation 
from U. S. Grant Post, G. A. R., of which he 
was a comrade. 

The tablet was unveiled by Mr. A. G. Cooper, 
president of the Board of Trustees, who paid 


a beautiful tribute to Dr. Meredith, dwelling at 
length on the great work which he had done i 


through the church and the deep admiration 
and affection in which he was held by all who 
knew him. The dedicatory address was given 
by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, whose address was 
a splendid description of the character of Dr. 
Meredith, who, he declared, was “a command- 
ing figure in church affairs with a reputation 
for clear thinking and courage, and whose every 
utterance contained a challenge which was 
recognized by friend and foe alike.” 

Others taking part in the ceremonies were 
Dr. J. P. Huget and Rey. A. C. Church, pastor 
and assistant pastor of the church, Rev. W. D. 
Street of White Plains, and Dr. J. M. Farrar. 

On the same afternoon at Plymouth Church 
a stained-glass window was unyeiled in the 
Sunday school room in memory of the late Dr. 
R. W. Raymond, for many years superintend- 
ent of the school; this: was followed by the 
dedication of four trees in front of Plymouth 
Institute in memory of the four Plymouth men 
who died in service during the World War. 
Dr. Hillis spoke at both exercises. B. A. 


CONNECTICUT 
United, Bridgeport, Near Its Goal 
At the time of the union of the two BRIDGE- 
PorRT churches, First and Second, a thorough 
revision of the rolls was made. At one time 
112 names of absentees were placed on the re- 
tired list. On Jan. 1, 1917, the membership of 
United Church was 888; on Jan. 1, 1918, 900; 
Jan. 1, 1919, 1,062; Jan. 1, 1920, 1,292, and on 
the 225th anniversary, June 13, 1920, 1,444, 
including 106 in the Italian Branch as well as 
those who will ultimately become members of 
the Bethany Branch. On Jan. 1, 1919, the 
Men’s Membership Committee suggested as a 
membership goal 500 additions in two years. 
So far 439 have been received. 


East Woodstock Has Missionary Pageant 

East Woopstock, Rey. H. M. Lawson, pas- 
tor, received 14 into membership at an impres- 
sive service July 4, 12 on confession. The 
ehurech has not only raised its full missionary 
apportionment but has also subscribed its full 
quota for the Congregational World Movement, 
making a contribution of $550 to missions from 
this rather small church. It also oversub- 
scribed to the Pilgrim Fund last year. 


Contributions are still flowing steadily 
into the office of 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


The record of the week, June 19 to 25, was 
$11,987 received in new pledges, of which $6,000 
came from New York, $3,909 from the First 
Church, Washington, D. C., thereby carrying 
the District of Columbia over the top, and $310 
in the form of 16 pledges from the church at 
Valdez, Alaska. 
cut each contributed over $500 in new pledges 
and Southern California $375: 


Every dollar contributed to the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Fund will help to make the old age of some | 
minister of the Church of Christ contented and 
Those who love the church and its — 
ministry can send their gifts to the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund, 375 Lexington Avenue, New : 
York, City, or place in their wills a generous be- | 


comfortable. 


quest as an evidence of affection. 


Massachusetts and Connecti- 
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The four Congregational churches of Wood- 
stock and two Baptist churches are holding 
union evening services occasionally with large 
attendance and great interest. A parade of all 
the Sunday schools in town was held June 20, 
when about 300 went about town in automo- 
biles and drew up at Woodstock Hill where a 
beautiful missionary pageant was held. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Resolution on Sunday Sports 

At the annual meeting of the Worcester Cen- 
tral Association, held in May, a resolution con- 
cerning Sunday sports was introduced by Rey. 
W. W. Jordan of Clinton. When an adequate 
opportunity for presenting the views of those 
who were inclined to disagree with the resolu- 
tion was denied, a motion to lay on the table 
until a future meeting was defeated by a vote 
of 32 to 28. The resolution was then called for 
by the proponents and was carried by a vote 
of 42 to 27. Whether the vote actually repre- 
sents the sentiment of the churches of the Asso- 
ciation may be uncértain, inasmuch as the dele- 
gates, as is usually the case in such meetings, 
were chiefly from the older and more conserva- 
tive element of the churches. The resolution 
is as follows: 


We, the members of the Worcester Central 
Association of Churches, believe Sunday sports 
to be contrary to the clearly expressed divine 
will and law, and to the highest interests of our 
Christian churches and religion. We also be- 
lieve that to give sports public_approval by 
legalizing them, is both wrong, and an espe- 
cially unwise action in the present disturbed 
and threatening condition of the world. 


Dr. Hooke at Second, Chicopee 

SECOND, CHICOPEE, had a memorable service 
Sunday, June 27, when Dr. Burford Hooke, a 
delegate to the International Council and at one 
time Chairman of the English Congregational 
Union, was present and preached the sermon, 
a stirring discourse based on the rich experi- 
ence of his life. After the sermon 19 new mem- 
bers were received into the church, the service 
ending with the observance of communion at 
which Dr. Hooke and the pastor officiated. 


VACATION 


is a good time to look 
into the merits of 


HYMN BOOKS 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
A. S. BARNES and CO., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


The ew Era Sopg book 
PEACE and POWER 


JUST OUT By Peter P. Bilhorn 


DSS Send 35c fot a Sample Copy 
SWER0 |THE GREATEST BOOK EVER PUB- 
LISHED. For all Religious Departments. 
BILHORN BROS. 


PP eno 


136 W. Lake Street Chi Ill. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


Private baths. 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 


| COMMUNION . 
| SUPPLIES © munion Wines ere 


“ ORDER OF. YOUR OWN HOUSE 
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The pastor of Second is Rey. T. P. Haig, a 
young Scotchman, who is endowed with power 
as a preacher and possesses an intensely sym- 
pathetie spirit. 


Anniversary of Union, North Reading 

UnIoN, NortH READING, observed its 200th 
anniversary during the week of June 20-27. 
The exercises included a church supper, fol- 
lowed by a good-fellowship meeting, when greet- 
ings from the mother church at Wakefield, from 
sister churches, and from the denomination 
were received. On Sunday an historical ad- 
dress was delivered in the morning by the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. W. Walsh. At the evening service 
the anniversary sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. J. Chidley of Winchester. 

This church was organized June 29, 1720. 
While not having made remarkable achievement 
by way of expansion numerically speaking, and 
while most of its history has been that of a 
struggling church it has, nevertheless, during 
the two centuries been a force for righteousness 
in the community. It has been served by 18 
ministers during its long history. The first 


minister was Rey. Daniel Putnam, whose suc- 


cessor was Rey. Eliot Stone. Direct descend- 
ants of both of these men still live in North 
Reading. 

In 1892 the Methodists and Congregational- 
ists of North Reading consolidated to form 
what has since been known as the Union Con- 
gregational Church The church has grown in 
proportion as the town has grown in population, 
which ‘growth has been gradual, but it has al- 
ways been aggressive in spirit and has held a 
worthy place in the confidence of town and 
state. For the first two years it has nearly 
doubled its apportionment and last year it ex- 
ceeded its quota for the Pilgrim Fund. It ex- 
pects in the fall at least to raise its quota for 
the Congregational World Movement. The past 
year it has made extensive improvements in the 
church and parsonage grounds and has redecor- 
ated the interior of the vestry. 


MAINE 
Among the Portland Churches 

Srrvens Ave., PorTLAND, Rev. Herbert Mc- 
Cann, pastor, dedicated its new vestry June 11. 
A new kitchen has been included and a beau- 
tiful scheme of interior decoration has been 
carried out. The remarkable thing is that all 
has been done by the actual labor of:members 
of the church, with the exception of only eight 
days of paid labor. ‘The church has been mak- 
ing progress during the past few years and 
has a good field for future development. 

Sr. LAWRENCE, PorTLAND, Rev. Robert 
Bruce, pastor, has been trying out the motion 
picture idea, as a wholesome week-night recrea- 
tion for the Munjoy Hill part of the city. The 
church is rendering a community service by this 
means, and making friends for itself, and the 
enterprise is more than self-supporting. 

The new pastor of WEST, PORTLAND, Rey. 


| Roy Packard, has taken strong hold of the sit- 


uation and has been especially successful with 
his social program for the young people. The 
outlook for West seems particularly encourag- 
ing. R. A: D. | 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
BrERGMAN, F. H., Hope, N. D., to Wahpeton. Accepts. 
Grosn, N. P., St. Paul, Minn., to McHenry, N. D. 
Accepts and is at work. 
Jack, Davip, Swampscott, Mass., 
Ct. Accepts to begin at once. 
O’NEILL, W. B. (M. B.), Danville, N. J., to Coopers- 
town, N. D. Accepts and is at work. 
Puiuuips, J. M., Park Ave., Arlington Heights, 


to Simsbury, 
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Mass., to position as teacher in Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

SATTLER, FERDINAND, McCook, Neb., to BHbenezer, 
Lincoln. Accepts. 

Tuomas, J. D., Nelson, N. Y., to Scenic, S. D. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
BartLerr, C. A., Campbell, Neb., on account of ill 
health. Will return to Washington. 
Grovnb, J. F., Ebenezer, German, Lincoln, Neb. 
MUNSDELL, J. G., Cambridge, Neb.. 
PHILLIPS, J. M:, Park Ave., Arlington Heights, 
Mass. To take effect Oct. 1. 
THOMAS, J. D., Nelson, N. Y. 


Summer Supplies 
ALLEN, W. C., Buford, N. D., to McKenzie County 
Parish, N. D. 


‘The uality 


Investment 


Guaranteed 
Farm Morisases 


Forty Three Years 
In Business~-< 
Without Loss ¢o 
A Client 


J LPettyjohn 8. 


OLATHE, ’ KANSAS 


Paper making began in New Hngland 
iii, aa kee 

Today the country looks to New 
England for its better papers and paper 
specialties. 


Robertson Paper Co. 


(Established 1864) 


offers in its Preferred Stock a fine 
investment opportunity and in its com- 
mon an excellent business risk. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
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LAYMAN, C. D., student at Union Seminary, to mis- 
sionary work at Max and Plaza, N. D. 

LEININGER, A. A., Bible Institute, New York, N. Y., 
to Lignite and Foothills, N. D. 

Macon, C. N., Bible Institute, New York, N. Y., to 
Mab Bass and Hurd, N. D. 

MuSskKENS, J. D., Princeton Seminary, to Buxton, 
N. D. 

SHAUKWBEILER, P. W., Union Seminary, to Sawyer 
and Foxholm, N. D. 


‘SiatTerR, J. I., Brooklyn, N. D., to Stady Parish, 
N. D. : 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Auburndale 8 16 
Ballard Vale 6 8 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Fort St. 19 24 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 

Two Terms: June 21— July 28; July 29—Sept. 3 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Expenses reasonable. Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY; 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training.for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


. PITTSBURCH BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 
any time. "1 
The student of little means and even of no means is 
iven an opportunity for training. : 
he Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. ? Bate 
It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 
the Ages. 
Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 
and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Is in its one hundred fourth year. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. _Courses, regular 
and elective; leading to diploma or degree; 
modern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WarrEN J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. Fels 
3) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, Manual free. 


2-a Park St., Boston 

4 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 

Chicago, Denver, Berkeley, 
Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Archwood Ave. 3 8 
NEW JERSEY 
Plainfield 9 a1 


Personals 

Davirs, D. F., who resigned from Oak Hill and 
Bryn Hyfryd, O., to take up work at Suttons 
Bay and Omena, Mich., was tendered a farewell 
reception and presented with a generous sum 
of money as a small token of the esteem and 
affection with which the churches and commu- 
nity hold him and his family. Mr. Davies has 
been the Moderator of the Central South Ohio 
Association. 

Dray, G. H., has been appointed Director of the 
Service Club at Ft. McDowell on Angel Island, 
San Francisco Bay. Mr. DeKay has been with 
the Interchurch World Movement as Director of 
Survey work and more recently as District Di- 
rector of the Financial Campaign in Nevada and 
several mountain counties of California. Pre- 
vious to this he was in war work with the “Y,” 
serving as Transport Secretary for two years. 
It was on his record and experience in this 
service that he was appointed to the welfare 
work which is now conducted under government 
auspices. 

Dowp, Q.°L., and Mrs. Dowp, Lombard, IIl., at- 
tended the reunion of the class of 1870 at 
Oberlin. 

FrsHer, C. W. pastor of First, Stockbridge, Mass., 
recently received a gift of $200 from his church. 

Hircucock, L. P., has resigned from Neighbor- 
hood, Pasadena, Cal., at the close of ten years 
of service with this church, to fulfill a resolu- 
tion he made with himself some years ago, 
namely, that he would give at least two years 
of the most active years of his life to-service 
in the Home Mission Field. At the farewell re- 
ception given by the church, Mr. and Mrs. Hitch- 
cock were presented with a purse of $1,428, 
$1,018 of which is to be invested in a paid-up 
membership in the Pilgrim Fund. This generous 
gift of the church is made in addition to its gift 
to the Pilgrim Fund which amounted to 33 1-3 
per cent. more than its quota. 


Hopepon, T. M., West Hartford, Ct., was the re- 
cipient of $1,135 at the recent annual meeting— 
the gift of his people to a well-beloved and 
highly esteemed pastor, It will be used to secure 
for him an annuity in the ministerial annuity 
fund. 


Isaacs, L. M., has recently closed a seven years’ 
pastorate at Orwell, Vt., to take up rural work 
in Collbran, Col., for which he has developed 
special fitness. The membership at Orwell has 
increased 40 per cent., and a community program 
has been created that has attracted attention 
through the country. 


MAKEPEACE, F. B., has recently filled an engage- 
ment for three months as interim pastor of the 
church at Collinsville, Ct. On Easter Sunday 
five persons joined Collinsville and 13 were pro- 
posed for membership in the Young People’s 
Society. 

Porn, H. W., has resigned his position at Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, after 13 years of sery- 
ice. Eight and one-half of these years were 
spent as superintendent of the Men’s Depart- 
ment, 

RAHILL, J. W., and Mrs. RAHILL, Central, Topeka, 
Kan., were recently given a reception 
church parlors at the beginning of Mr. Rahill’s 
pastorate of Central. In the receiving line were 
Rey. and Mrs. C. M. Sheldon, whose presence 
served to give cordial welcome and promise of 
hearty good will to Mr. and Mrs. Rahill. Rev. 
and Mrs. B. M. Umbach and the deacons and 
officers of the church also welcomed the guests 

. of the evening. Mr. Rahill commences his min- 
istry in this important church under happy 
auspices, Dr. Sheldon vying with the church to 
give him every consideration and hearty sup- 
port. A favorable impression has been made 
upon the church and city by Mr. Rahill, and 
it is confidently expected that the significant 
ministry of Central to the denomination and the 
city of Topeka will be continued under his effi- 
cient and happy leadership. 
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League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of July 19-25 
Monday. A Promise of Good. Hosea 14: 1-9. 


Tuesday. The Vision of Isaiah. Isa. 1: 1-9. 
Wednesday. Waiting to Forgive. Isa. 1: 
10-20. 


Thursday. A Vision of Judah. Isa. 2: 1-22. 
Friday. The Ruin of Jerusalem. Isa. 3: 1-15. 
Saturday. God’s Vineyard. Isa. 5:1-23. 

Sunday. God’s Deliverance. Ps. 18: 1-80. 


Object for Intercession 

For the People Who Have No Vacation: 

Remember, O Lord who hast made the world 
as it is and not as we might dream of it, those 
who are under great responsibilities and haye 
little rest. Make their sleep sweet. Give them 
courageous and contented hearts, assured that 
they are in the great partnership of thy pur- 
pose. And cheer them with thy presence, Thou 
who art the companion of all needful toil and 
the helper of all to whom others look for help. 
Bless especially the weary mothers in their care 
of helpless children and those who work to 
make home possible for wives and little ones. 
And teach us how to shape our life so that 
there shall be better opportunity and more of 
needful rest for every one. And these things. 
we ask in the name of him who toiled to make 
possible the home in Nazareth where his mother 
might be in peace and his brothers and his sis- 
ters grow to strength.—R. 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. 


SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL 


Offers to young women courses of study in preparation for 
Work in Home Mission Fields 
Social Service 
Christian Americanization 
Religious Education 


Board and room $150 a year. Half may be earned by work. 
Write for particulars to 


Mrs. MARY W. MILLS, 5111 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 


Accredited, Co-educational. With College Preparatory. 
Business, Normal, Home Economics, Agriculture, an 

Music Courses. Gymnasium. Beautiful coun’ situa- 
tion. Expense for nine months’ school year, tuition, 
board, and room, $260. For fuller information address 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
108th year opens Sept. 15th. ae elevation. Eight buildings. 
100. acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for ae and boys. New 
Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing Club for winter sports, 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. Full four-year courses leading 
to degree. Home Economics—Degree and Diploma Courses. 
Ask for catalogue C-17. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. SraunTon, VA. 


Walnut Hill School 


15 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. A College — 
Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals - 
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Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG Propin’s SumMur Con- 


FERENCE, July 26—-Aug. 1, Long Beach, Cal. 
Bible and mission study classes and many inter- 
esting features. For information write to’ Con- 
ference Director of Religious Education, South- 
ern California Congregational Conference, 831 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 


Worup’s SunDAY ScHooL CONVENTION, Tokyo, 
Oct. 5-14, 

OpmrN ForuM CONFHRENCH, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Aug. 17-27. 


Harvard SUMMER ScHooL or THEOLOGY, Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., July 6-23. 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 

Dec. 1-6. 

SumMMpr ScHoon or MIssions, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 

PasvTors’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 18-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. ‘ 

Sone Directors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. 


State Conferences 
OKLAHOMA (Colored), Anadarko, July 15-19, 
Texas (Colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
NortH Caronina (Colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
NortH Daxora, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


Classified by sections of the country. Initials 
after name of place indicate organization or organ- 
izations with which conference is affiliated: 

IMED—Interchurech Missionary Education De- 


_ partment. 


CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—Federation of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 


New England and the East 
OcraN Park, Mu., IMED, July 20-30. ease 
East NorrHFIDLD, Mass., Northfield Summer 
School of Religious Hducation, July 17-24. 


 CHauraugua, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 


se 


ence, Aug. 1-21. 

Mountain Lakb Park, Mp., CWHM and FWIM, 
‘Aug. 1-7. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass., CWHM, July 16-23. 

East Norturimeup,;, Mass., FWIFM, July, second 
week, 

CuHauraugua, N. Y., FWEM, Aug. 22-28. 


Western States 
Estes Park, Con., IMD, July 9-19. 
LAWRENCD and WicuHivra, KaANn., General Religious 
Educational Conferences. 


Southwestern States 
Dauuas, TEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 
DaALuas, Trx., FWEFM, September, last week. 


Pacific Coast States 
Asitomar, Cau., IMED, July 13-23. 
Sraseck, WASH., IMED, July 28-Ausg. 7. 
Lone Bracu, Cau., Congregational Conference, 
July 26-Aug. 1. 
Mr. Hermon, Cat., CWHM and FWFM, July 13-20. 
New WILMINGTON, PA., FWFM, Aug. 14-23. 


Southern States 
TuscaLoosa, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 


Middle West 


Lake Geneva, Wis., IMED, July 23-Aug. 2. 


Bay Vinw, Micu., CWHM and FWFM, July 11-16. 


Offering Envelopes 
F or all parece: ocr Service 
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Tarkro, Mo., FWEFM, Aug. 14-22. 
LAKESIDR, O., FWEFM, July 20-28. 

NEw Concorp, O., FWFM, Aug. 10-17. 
Woostrr, 0., FWEM, Aug. 4-12. 

XDNIA, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS., FWEFM, Aug. 17-24. 


Our Ten-Thousand-Dollar Ministers 
Dear Mr. Hditor: : 

A keen man of affairs and a good Congrega- 
tionalist was telling of the success of his 
church, financially and otherwise. He said, 
“The thing for a church to do is to get a five- 
thousand-dollar man, and the business end of 
the work will go all right!” 

I began to wonder whether we must have 
that kind of a minister in all the little towns 
and big cities of our country before the church 
can prosper. So I began to look over my past 
five months of travel in the campaign of the 
Pilgrim Fund, to see if I -had met any of the 
five-thousand-dollar variety of Christian minis- 
ters. The review resulted in the surprising 
discovery that a majority of our quietest and 
least known Congregational ministers may be 
classed as ten-thousand-dollar men! 

Men should be classed, not by their salaries, 
but by their gifts and sacrifices. About three- 
quarters of the ministers I have met in the 
parsonages of Massachusetts-are men who, be- 
sides giving seven years of-time to the prepara- 
tion for the ministry, and sacrificing the first 
ten thousand dollars of life’s earnings by going 
without those earnings, have deliberately re- 
nounced several times ten thousand dollars by 
refusing to leave the ministry for better pay. 

When men of business fully comprehend the 

size of the gift that ministers make to the 
chureh, they will stop betting on the “five- 
thousand-dollar man” in the pulpit, and will 
look with more favor upon the ten-thousand- 
dollar variety—backed by a self-appointed band 
of business men who are willing to cultivate the 
same spirit of sacrifice. 

It-is hard for any one of us to be publicly 
classed with the five-thousand-dollar pastors 
and still keep up the genuine ten-thousand-dollar 
quality. I like the attitude of my old pastor—the 
only pastor I ever had—who never let his wage 
be known outside of the cabinet of his officers. 
He was a priceless man! I like those reports in 
our Congregational Year Book where a cipher 
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stands in the column of salaries, leaving the 
impression that the pastor of that church can- 
not be had for gold. 

CouUNTRY PARSON. 


Action is the affirmation of belief, but also 
its begetter. I believe because I act.—Sedgwick. 


It is good for us all to refrain from harsh 
and hasty judgment of our fellow men and to 
imitate what Francis of Assisi calls “the great 
courtesy of God, who maketh his sun to shine 
and his rain to fall upon the just and upon the 
unjust.”—Henry van Dyke. 


Now being erected 

Contains a ‘‘ Union” for all Knox men, a dining room 
where the men of the College will eat, and dormitory 
rooms for 80. 
ae) finest college building of its kind in the Middle 

esti 

For information about Seymour Hall and Knox College, 
address 5 


‘KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


~ An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. a 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY CGALIFORNIA 


RADUATE Training for the Ministry, Missions, 
Religious Education and Social Service. 


Opportunities for research and graduate study in the 
University of California. 

Excellent advantages for the first hand study of Orien- 
tal languages, customs and peoples. 

Open to men and women of all communions. 

Opportunities for self help by doing religious and 
social work under expert direction. 

Climatic conditions unexcelled. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR: 
August 16, 1920 to April 18, 1921 


For catalogue address THe RecistTrRar, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California 
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Along the Council Trail 


Some impressions of America gleaned from 
conversation with our overseas. delegates. 
“America must be an awful place to be poor 
in.” “Your country is nothing but a ferocious 
series of new impacts upon my consciousness.” 
“T love the Boston streets more than anything 
I have seen over here. They have atmosphere.” 


Among those who rendered important valu- 
able and much appreciated service to the hun- 
dreds of church delegates to the Council were 
Mr. Albert W. Fell, the business manager of 
the Pilgrim Press, as chairman of the Hotel 
Committee. He and his Pilgrim Press asso- 
ciates helped in many ways to get delegates 
located and aided in solving a great variety of 
their personal problems. 


Principal Garvie’s speech has a pronounced 
and altogether delightful burr to it as heard by 
American ears. Hence this anecdote can be 
appreciated that came over with the British 
delegation to the effect that on one occasion in 
connection with his professorial duties he was 
criticizing the sermon of a student in the the- 
ological college. “You have an accent’ he said, 
“a very pronounced accent. You must work 
on that, my boy. And you mustn’t get dis- 
couraged. If you work hard, you can conquer 
it. I know from experience. I once had an 
accent myself.” 


Henry A. Atkinson of the World Alliance of 
Churches, who sailed for the Balkans the day 
after his address at the Council in the Old 
South Church told this story to illustrate the 
strange readiness with which sometimes we 
criticize our friends. There was an Italian 
fruit vendor. One morning the policeman had 
to interfere in a rumpus that was inaugurated 
as another Italian came up to the fruit stand 
and soon was pummeling the proprietor right 
merrily. “Here, what’s the matter, you guys?” 
he roared as he pulled off the assailant. “Has 
he assaulted you? Have you had any trouble?” 
“No, no,” swiftly and amazedly answered the 
Italian. “No trouble. No ’sault. No nothin’. 
Why, he’s my frien’ !” 


The story delightfully involving the president 
of the Council was going the rounds of some of 
the American delegates at the expense of a 
bright young parson in Connecticut. He went 
to Yale Divinity School Commencement with a 
desire to be affable and Christianly courteous 
to all the alumni brethren young or old. Find- 
ing himself in juxtaposition to an elderly gentle- 
man of distinguished appearance at a reception 
one afternoon in a professor’s house, he said to 
himself, “I'll try to put him at ease.” So he 
opened conversation with the perfectly safe re- 
mark, ‘Good afternoon. I’m glad to meet you. 
And let me see; where are you now?” ‘The 
gentleman answered quietly, ‘‘In the same old 
place. I am still Dr. James L. Barton, senior 
secretary of the American Board.” 


Rey. W. Blackshaw of London tells of a eat- 
tle dealer who became mayor of his town, but 
who both before, during and after his official 
ineumbency was generously addicted to strong 


Cuticura Soap 
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Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite forsafetyrazorshaving. 
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drink. On one occasion our American ambas- 
sador, Mr. Bayard, came to this town to make 
some official presentation. The cattleman-mayor 
having in the morning appropriately and bibu- 
lously celebrated the honor of welcoming an 
American of high station, was hardly a perfect 
master of his tongue by the time afternoon 
arrived. So with confused recollections of the 
speech he supposed he had ecommitteed to mem- 
ory, he arose and solemnly extended his con- 
gratulations “to our illustriated guest, Mr. 
Bayard, the American ambassador !” 


The -fitful flame of Scotch humor burns in 
none of our overseas visitors more deliciously 
than in Prin. A. J. Grieve of the Theological 
College at Edinburg. When I was entertain- 
ing him with a genuine American shore dinner 
and was trying to explain to him what a clam 
chowder would be, he instantly responded, ‘Ah, 
I see. It’s just an old-fashioned Irish stew but 
with mussels in it.” One of his stories is of 
the two Scotch preachers who set about the un- 
gracious task of preaching against each other. 
The Baptist brother had the first move and 
attacked the Congregational parson and church 
from the text, “Beware of dogs.” The next 
week it was the Congregationalist’s turn and 
he based his polemic masterpiece on the text, 
“Beware of divers!” 


Dr. R. F. Horton is youthful at sixty-two 
years of age. Recently he plunged for the first 
time into a matrimonial adventure when he took 
unto himself with arithmetic appropriateness, 
a charming English girl of twenty-six. Not long 
after they were married, so the tale runs, he 
started out to meet some preaching engagement 
on a very rainy day. His careful spouse pre- 
vailed upon him to don a pair of long lumber- 
man’s rubber boots coming up to his hips to 
protect himself from the wet. He arrived, went 
into the pulpit and delivered one of his inspir- 
ing sermons without taking off the glistening 
pantaloons of rubber. As he came down out of 
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the pulpit some one asked him, “Why did you | 
keep those boots on in the pulpit?” ‘Why?’ 
he replied with charming naiveté, “I suppose 
it was because my wife had asked me to wear 
them.” 


Raymond Robins told of a conversation he 
once had with Henry Ford wherein the auto- 
mobile manufacturer illustrated his social con- 
viction that the way to make more profit in 
business is to render more service. “Did you 
ever go toboganning, Robins?” When Mr. Rob- 
ins admitted that he had, Mr. Ford continued, 
“And as you were just ready to push off down the 
hill, if there was a boy or girl standing nearby, 
didn’t you sometimes ask them to jump on and 
have a ride?’ Mr. Robins again pleaded guilty. 
“Why did you do it?” After thinking a moment, 
Raymond answered, ‘‘I suppose I wanted to do 
them a good turn.” Instantly the shrewd mas- 
ter of industry snapped out, “No you didn’t, 
Robins. You took them on because you knew 
that the more load the toboggan earried, the 
farther she would go. That’s, the way with my 
automobile. Every time I get more folks into 
my Ford, the bigger success she is. And when- 
ever I lower her price twenty-five dollars, I get 
a new layer of folks into her.” 


PROMPTLY ano SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
ALSO IN 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 
E.FOUGERA&CO. 
90-92 BEEKMAN ST.NY.C, 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Lincoln Institute of Kentucky, 22 miles east of 
Louisville, only well equipped colored normal and 
industrial school in the state, needs a teacher of 
Domestic Science. Salary offered $600: Living ex- 
penses nine months $90. Great opportunity for 
rendering service of highest character. School non- 
sectarian but deeply religious. Faculty equally 


divided between the races. Address Rev. A. Eu- 
gene Thomson, Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 
PASTORATE WANTED 
City pastor desires temporary engagement. Could 


tide church over interim, or assist with mature 
counsel in polity and organization. ‘“X,’ Congre- 
-gationalist. 


Regularly ordained Congregational Minister de- 
sires a pastorate in Wisconsin or west of the 
Mississippi River. Considered a pleasing and influ- 
ential speaker. “C,’’ Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


A woman for general housework in a family of_ 


two adults in a pleasant country home till Oct. 1. 
Mrs. M. N. George, Mendon, Mass. 

Domestic helper wanted in family of adults. 
Cc. F. West, 308 Highland Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


Two clerks wanted in Circulation Department 
of The Congregationalist. (Stenography and type- 
writing unnecessary.) Apply to Miss Ethel M, 
Wentworth, Cir. Mgr., 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


. Lake. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Director: 18 years’ experience. Reci- 


talist, church within 50 miles of Philadelphia. . 
Paid quartet or chorus. Salary, $1,771.. Highest 
character and musical credentials. H. Bracken 


Dye, 146 South New York Ave.; Tel. 3488-W, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


American lady desires position as companion to 
elderly person or semi-invalid. Boston or vicinity. 
Good references furnished. Address ‘A,’ Congre- 
gationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Blizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. 


To rent—Beautiful twelve-room house, furnished, 
and garage in Pittsfield to responsible family. One 
acre land, trees, shrubs, fine view. Very reasonable 
rent for August and latter July. Payson Pierce, 
Pittsfield, Mass. : 5 


For Sale in Sharon, Mass. Near Massapoag 
Desirable place for the summer or all the 
year round. Old-fashioned house with modern im- 
provements. Wight roofs, large open fireplace, cook- 
ing range, toilet and bath, electric lights, town 
water, garage, summer house, hen houses, Ameri- 
can Ideal Steam-Heating System throughout house 
and garage. All in first-class condition. Sixteen 
acres of land, ten of which are extra good tillage. 
Exceptional opportunity to get one of the fine old 
New England places in good neighborhood and 
with every convenience. Address ‘‘H,” Oongrega- 
tionalist. 


Day, Robert. Pilgrim, 1634. For his Genealogi- 
eal record write Frank Day, Weeping Water, Neb. 
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‘to write that letter, I tell you! 


_ that was what was against the game? 
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Plucky 
(Continued from page 91) 

But with ruler, pencil, paints, Plucky was 
working hard and it was no easy work either! 
Her cheeks were flushed and her fingers were 
smutty. But for a whole week she worked like 
this and then suddenly, on a late afternoon, she 
came racing over to the house where Bab and 
Amy were feeding their chickens. ‘It’s done!” 
she panted. “I’ve finished it! It’s a game and 
I’m going to try to sell it!” 

The two stood transfixed. 
echoed. 

“Sure! I thought of the idea when we were 
all playing that day. It’s all drawn and painted 
like a real game! I’m going to sell it, if I can, 
to the same firm that made the one we had that 
time.” She stated the fact as if it were really 
quite probable that the game would sell, but Bab 
and Amy had doubts. 

“Whoever heard of anybody’s making a game 
to sell?” they questioned. Their minds seemed 
to run wholly upon chickens! They doubted if 
even Plucky could make a game, though she was 
known to have ideas and also known to have 
taken a modest drawing prize at school. 

But when the chickens were in the coop 
safely, then the three went over together to 
view the game. And what is more they took it 
down upon the poreh and actually played it! 
Yes, it went all right and it was surely fun! 
The two, Bab and Amy, declared that Plucky 
had made a fortune and the family, who also 
heard about the game—they said they thought 
it would sell, too. 

It was a great day when the game was ex- 
pressed to the game publisher. And it was like 
years and years while they all waited for a let- 
ter that should send the check, of course! 

But at last when everybody had almost given 
up hoping, except Plucky, perhaps, the letter 
marked with the firm’s stamp arrived. Plucky 
tore it open. Her face fell for this is how it 
read: 


“A game!” they 


“The game has interested us but we are 
returning it, nevertheless. In its present form 
it is far too expensive to publish. A game of 
this shape would not pay us to publish, but 
you may be interested to know that your 
game is one of the most attractive ever sub- 
mitted to us.” 


Hot tears struggled in Plucky’s eyes but she 

wiped them off hurriedly. “It’s nice of them 
to have said that,’ she smiled. “Anyhow, I 
had the fun of making it and we can always 
play it here at home.” She took the game in 
its brown paper wrapping upstairs and some- 
how nobody wanted to undo it. Plucky gave it 
a boost under the bed where it was quite out 
of sight and the three turned to other things 
that day. 
. But there is no knowing how many times 
Plucky re-read that letter. When she went to 
bed, she saw the game lying there and it started 
the tears again, but after a while, maybe be- 
cause she was really plucky, she thought of 
other things and went to sleep. 

When she woke with the birds, there came 
the impulse to look at that game again. She 
slid out of bed and cut the cord—it did look 
like a good game! Why not write to the firm 
and ask that they let her change the shape if 
Why 
not, indeed! It would be quite possible, she 
reflected. And it didn’t take long for Plucky 
She was out 
before breakfast to mail it, though nobody knew 
where she had*gone and nary a word did she 
breath concerning the game and its sad fate! 

Four days passed and then came the reply: 

“We shall be glad to reconsider our deci- 
sion and shall be glad to have you make your 
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game into an oblong shape instead of a round 

one, like the enclosed lithograph we are send- 

ing you. We will pay our usual rates.” 

Well, that was just becauce Plucky was 
plucky, so Bab declared. Anyhow, the sign went 
back on the door and stayed there for another 
whole week while Plucky worked hard upon a 
new piece of cardboard and got her fingers all 
smutty and her cheeks all flushed while ‘‘genius 
burned.” 

The game was played again when done, and 
it was all right! It was sent .off with jollifica- 
tions too! The three celebrated with chocolate 
ice-cream soda and then returned to the ham- 
mock to talk about the event. 

“T tell you,’ said Plucky, ‘‘what I'll do with 
the money. Half of it is going into the bank 
for a nest egg and with the other half—guess?” 

They waited. 

“Daddy and Mother are going to let me have 
the chickens,” she beamed. ‘I’m going to have 
a splendid coop and the very best stock and I 
hope you'll teach me how to take care of the 
enterprise. Won’t we have fun!” 

Yes, it surely was fun when that check came, 
and lots more work when the independent busi- 
ness venture started. But one thing I know: 
the bank account grew that summer, and lots 
of children played Plucky’s plucky game. There 
were others, too, after that, but that is another 
story! 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 88) 

nity tell the Superintendent of the Chureh 
school that you will be one to take the work 
if he will arrange a class. Or if that is impos- 
sible get the books anyway and study in your 
own home. The Educational Department at 
14 Beacon St., Boston, will be glad to give you 
the tests and credits for work done. Write Rey. 
Frank FE. Sheldon about it at the above address. 
Read little children. One little child companion 
is worth a thousand volumes on child nature. 
The writer owes it to a small brother who came 
into his home and for whose training he was 
personally responsible, for any working knowl- 
edge of child nature which he may possess. 

2. Observe. Watch how other folks work. 
Sit in at some suecessful Chureh school class 
with a discerning eye for the failures as well 
as the successes. 

3. Go ahead and do some one thing that lies 
within your powers. Do the next thing. Wait- 
ing for the big task is a lonesome job. Just go 
to it and do the thing that lies next to you 
waiting to be done. Don’t wait to be asked. 
It may be to open a window and let a little air 
on the preacher’s sermon! It may be to do a 
very simple task. But the main thing is to do 
it! It may be to prepare a room for a meeting. 
But it is sure to be that thing which, nobody 
has thought worth while doing, the thing which 
everybody thinks somebody else ought to do. 
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Let that “somebody else’ be you! There is real 
distinction in doing all the left over and for- 
gotten jobs in a Church’ school or Hndeavor 
service. It is the man who has done the small 
task well who wakes up some day to find him- 
self “in a large place?’ and is never conscious 
just how he got there! F. G. 


The Kansas City Creed 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


The Apostles’ Creed is recited by millions of 
persons every Sunday as a part of their church 
worship. Many Congregationalists have wished 
that the so-called Kansas City Creed might be 
similarly used in our churches. The objection 
has been made that the Kansas City Creed has 
no rhythm and eannot be recited suecessfully by 
persons speaking together. At a first reading 
of the creed, that seems correct, yet my old pre- 
ceptor drilled into his pupils the belief that all 
prose has rhythm or, at the least, a sequence 

(Continued on next page) 
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PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


PIPE & REED 


| CHURCH 


© of 
BOSTON-~ MASS. 


120 BOYLSTON Sr. 


Pills 
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PIPE ORGANS 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
& thousand churches find economy in 
# using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO.,, Orrville, Ohio, 


CHURCH FURNITURE / 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book gG— 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made, Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 14 Greenville, ll. 


Bring people tochurch. Their clear, beautiful, 
sustained, far-reaching tones are a power for 
good. Your church should have one, Durability guar- 
anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog.& buying plans free. 


Y The Cincinnati Beli Foundry Co.Dept, B-14Cincinnat.9. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. AND 
199 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


LS 
BELES..=. 


McSuawe Bet Founoay Co., Bactimore, Mo.,U.$. a. 


Church 
Chime 
Peal 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
. sections, with locks, 

glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 


labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. .The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities cn conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick EH. 
Emrich, PD. D., Secretary; Rev John Luther Kil- 
bon, Z'reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 

maintained by the Congregational Conferencés_ otf 
the six New Nngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 


and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Solicits gifts from churches 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for 
Emrich, Congr tional House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of vangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 He 
Building, Boston. 


BoaRD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
and individuals, also 
1257 Columbus 
aid to F, EE. 


Women’s Organizations 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. -Mrs. S.-i. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WoOMAN’S HoM® MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N.Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F, Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, s#cial 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at’ Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
eontributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 
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American Sunday Schoo! Unien 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. TEstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moval and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
{ributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 

. W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tue FUND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 


Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 


gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, reasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
AD 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other 


information write 
KENNETH S. BALLOv, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., 


Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, 
ALBERT W. FeLi, Business Manager 
Ifarry M. Nevson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGgsrrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S, BaLtou, Advertising Manager. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Chairman 

Rev. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 

Rey. JAMES EX. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 

WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LUTHER KILBon, Financial Sec’y 
_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


New York 
Treasurer, Frank F, 


New York 


Chicago 


(Continued from preceding page) 
of emphases, which can be made apparent by 
arranging the words in rhythmic lines. I have 
tried to do this with the Kansas City Creed, 
and the result follows: 


We believe in God the Father, 
infinite in wisdom, 

goodness and love; 

and in Jesus Christ, His Son, 

our Lord and Saviour, 

who for us and our salvation 

lived and died and rose again, 

and liveth evermore; 

and in the Holy Spirit, 

who taketh of the things of Christ 
and revealeth them to us, 
renewing, comforting and inspiring 
the souls of men. 


We are united 

in striving to know 

the will of God, 

as taught-in the Holy Seriptures, and 

in our purpose to walk 

in the ways of the Lord 

made known or to be made known to us. 


We hold it to be- 

the mission of the church of Christ 
to proclaim the gospel 

to all mankind, 

exalting the worship of 

the one true God, 

and laboring for 

the progress of knowledge, 

the promotion of justice, 

the reign of peace, 

and the realization of 

human brotherhood. 

Depending, 

as did our fathers, 

upon the continued 

guidance of the Holy Spirit, 

to Jead us into all truth, 

we work and pray 

for the transformation of the world 
into the Kingdom of God, 

and we look with faith 

for the triumph of righteousness 
and the life everlasting. 

Amen. 


The fact that I think this arrangement would 
make the creed easy for a congregation to 
recite does not prove that such is the case.*The 
real test would be for some church to have, this 
printed and pasted in the hymn books, and 
given the actual test of use as part of the wor- 
ship. 3 

A CONGREGATIONAL LAYMAN. 


It was said of John Jay that when the judi- 
cial ermine fell upon his shoulders it touched 
nothing which was not as pure as _ itself.— 
G. W. Curtis. : 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 

Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and ~ 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 


struction of National Council. 


‘CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles B. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church HPxtension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Associate Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF ° 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
‘or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 


The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman ; 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the eRe 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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TWO NEW BOOKLETS | 
BY MARGARET SLATTERY | 


Thousands of readers look eagerly forward to anything from 
Miss Slattery’s inspiring pen and it is always a pleasure 


to us to announce a new production. 


We are therefore 


particularly pleased to present these two new booklets. 


Jesus Christ Is Born ‘Today 


Although these essays are written particu- 
larly for Christmas and the New Year, there 
is no season in which their message of op- 
portunity and service and the regenerating 
power of Christ is not appropriate and timely. 
The three essays in the booklet are Jesus Christ 
ls Born Today, He Went Away, [1 Make All 
Things New. Price 35¢.= Postage/3c, 


COMING 


Never Mind Me 


The citizen of the world today, witnessing 
the disillusionment of post-war reaction, will 
find in these essays a challenge to a new 
patriotism and a higher citizenship. The note 
of hope and self-forgetful service is sounded 
clearly throughout the four essays in the 
booklet: Never Mind Me, The Fever Left Fler, 
The New Patriotism, And He Grew. 

Price 35¢: . Postage 3c. 


A NEW BOOK ON LEADERSHIP 


to be published in Fall of 1920 


THE HIGHWAY TO LEADERSHIP 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


A new book on Leadership is welcome news particularly when it comes from the pen of that 


Leader of Leaders 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The new volume is best interpreted by its chapter headings: 
1. A Leader—One Who Leads. 2. The Eyes that See. 3. The Ears that Hear. 4. The Heart that Feels. 


5. The Mind that Interprets. 
8. The Patience that Practices. 


6. The Courage that Faces Fact. 
9. The Persistence that Overcomes Prejudice. 


7. The Confidence that Dares Dream. 
10. The Will to Follow. 


PRICE $1.50 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW AND IT WILL BE SENT ON PUBLICATION DATE 


ORDER FORM 


THE PILGRIM PRESS—Boston or Chicago 


Inclosed find........ 
Margaret Slattery to 


Name 


Address 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


.......for which please send...... 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


..copies of The Highway to Leadership by 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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GROUP OF ENGLISH DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, AT PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Front Row, Lerr To Ricur: W. H. Okey, Miss Haworth, Sir Arthur Haworth, Rev. J. D. Jones, Sir Arthur Stephen Collins. SECOND 
Row: B. L. Woolf, Dr. Albert Pecl. THirD Row: Rev. 8. M. Berry, Rev. A. R. Henderson, R. Lyon Carrick-Fergus and Dr. Robert Mackintosh, 


' THE PROMISE OF A NEW SOCIAL ORDER, by Charles R. Brown 
LITTLE PILGRIMAGES WITH THE FATHERS, by Isaac Ogden Rankin 
| . INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL AFTERMATH 
A BRITISHER’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT | 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York . 


The following is a list as far as reported of the Churches in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, 
Virginia and District of Columbia that have secured pledges sufficient to cover their quotas for the -Congregational 
World Movement. A church in Massachusetts not previously listed is added. 


Are there not other churches in this district whose members would be glad to see their names 
appear in this “Roll of Honor”? Send us word as soon as you have reached your quota. 


CHURCHES REACHING OR EXCEEDING QUOTAS: 
(*STAR INDICATES CHURCHES WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR QUOTAS.) 


NEW JERSEY 
Actually subscribed . . . $66,626 
*Chatham 
*Haworth 
*Mapleshade 
*Wgg Harbor 
*Jersey City, First 
*Montclair, First 
*Montclair, Upper 
*Glen Ridge 
*Plainfield 
*Grantwood 
Westfield 


NEW YORK 


Actually subscribed 

*Pilgrim, Bronx 

*Torest Ave., Bronx 

*Harlem 

*Tuckahoe 

*Nazarene, Brooklyn 

*St. Paul’s, Brooklyn 

*Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 
Church of Evangel, Brooklyn 
Mapleton Park, Brooklyn 

*Woodhaven, Christ 
Brooklyn Hills 

*Jamaica 

*Jamaica, Victoria 

*Horest Hills 

*Willsboro 
*Poughkeepsie 

"Middletown, First 

Middletown, North 

Blooming Grove 

Saugerties 

Sayville 

Hopkinton 

Parishville 

Winthrop 

Norwood 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

Briar Hill 

Ogdensburg 

Richyille 

Antwerp 

Philadelphia 

Deer River 

Denmark 
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Cincinnatus 

Homer 


. $122,354 


*Groton 

*De Ruyter 
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*Paris 
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Walton 
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Canandaigua 
Churchville 
Clarkson 

Hast Bloomfield 
Henrietta 

Riga 

Rochester, North 
Rochester, South 
*Arcade 
Farmersville 
Buffalo, Plymouth 
North Evans 
*Angola 

*Gaines 
*Lockport, First 
*Lockport, Hast Ave. 
*Buffalo, Pilgrim 
Jamestown, First 
Otto 
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*Coleraine 

* Audenreid 
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*Warrell 
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*Hast Smithfield 
Carbondale 
Edwardsville, Bethesda 
Edwardsville, Welsh 
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Braddock, Slavic 
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* Jefferson 
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Saybrook 
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Cleveland, Glenville 
Cleveland, Mizpah 
Cleveland, Mt. Zion 
Cleveland, Lakewood 
Cleveland, Trinity 
Cleveland, Nottingham 
East Cleveland, East 
East Cleveland, Calvary 
North Olmstead 
Brooksville 
Strongsville 

Burton 

Madison : 
Fairport 

Chester 


MARYLAND 
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VIRGINIA 


Actually subscribed .. . $318 
*Portsmouth 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Actually subscribed . . . $5,000 


ADDITIONAL FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 
Nantucket 
which went far “over the top” 
very early in the campaign. 
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In the Circulation Department — 

Our readers who were not privileged to attend the Inter- 
national Council in Boston will be interested to know that an 
attractive souvenir of the great meetings may be secured by 
sending 25 cents to the Circulation Department. We refer to 
the Official Boston Guide Book, which was prepared especially 
for the delegates. It contains a complete program of the meet- 
ings, a list of the official delegates, and a brief résumé of the 
three previous councils, as well as an excellent alphabetically 
arranged guide to historic Boston and a map of the city. At- 
tractive illustrations of places of interest in and about Boston 
appear frequently throughout the book. You will find it a use- 
ful help whenever you yisit Boston, and undoubtedly many of 


~you will be led to the home of the Pilgrims during this: Tercen- 


tenary year. We would call your attention to our special an- 
nouncement on page 24, 


Next Week—Our Annual Education Number 

This, like its predecessors through the years, will open many 
windows into the broad field of education, both as it relates to 
the public school system and to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing the country over. Some of the features are: 


How to Get AND How TO KEEP PREPARED TEACHERS, by 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education. 


EpUCATING THE NATION’S CHILDREN, by Frank HE. Spaulding, 
recently superintendent of schools in Cleveland and now called 
to be head of the new Department of Education at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


PRESIDENT Burton GoES TO MIcHIGAN UNIVERSITyY—a little 
study of an interesting career. 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE, a page or two of fresh and interesting 
news, with special emphasis on institutions associated with 
Congregationalism. 

Wuat I Have Gorren Out oF My CoLiLecGe EDUCATION, a 
broadside from our readers. 


Our Council Reports 

The International Council has been such a major event in 
the life of Congregationalism that we are sure our readers are 
appreciating the space we are devoting in current issues to 
material relating to the gathering. Our staff of writers has 
sought to give something besides a routine report, but along 
with the record of what was said and done, to suggest the color 
and personnel of the remarkable gathering. Special credit is 
due Rey. Henry L. Bailey, of Longmeadow, Mass., a veteran 
convention reporter of The Congregationalist, for his day-by-day 
running story that has constituted the backbone of the report. 
Other writers who, either under their own name or anony- 
mously, have sketched various phases of the assembly include 
Rey. Herbert A. Jump, Rey. F. B. Noyes, and Dr. H. J. Kil- 
bourn. So much of the spice and permanent value also of 
the Council disclosed itself in the smaller gatherings of a social 
character that we have included brief statements concerning a 
number of them in our review of the week. 

In: this week’s issue we print our English correspondent’s 
impressions of the gathering; and in an early issue we shall 
publish a little broadside, entitled “The Best Thing in the 
Council.” in which several delegates will set forth what it 


meant to them personally. 
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English and American Preaching 


} preachers and to preachers themselves, the subject 
SS of the content of the pulpit message is one of 
perennial interest. 1t has been freshly accentuated by the 
presence in scores of American pulpits of men from Hngland, 
Scotland, Canada, and Australia. Only once in about twenty 
years does a chance like this come to compare the manner 
and matter of English and American pulpit discourse. 


Sas A O all who listen to preaching, to those who train 
6 


When the International Council of 1899 met in Boston, 
attendants upon the sessions commented upon the warmly 
evangelical character of several of the outstanding addresses, 
notably those of Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Forsyth, and Dr. 
J. D. Jones. At that time our American churches had hardly 
emerged from controversies over Biblical criticism. Our 
English brethren, further advanced than we and fully ac- 
cepting the method and many of the conclusions of the higher 
criticism, were not dwelling upon it in their pulpit or plat- 
form work. As they went from point to point in this country, 
they helped to stabilize the thought of the younger men and 
to clarify anew the Christian message. 


Will English participation in the recent Council have the 
same salutary effect upon American church life? We hope 
so, and without undertaking any elaborate and invidious 
comparisons, we wish to point out what seem to us to be the 
leading notes of English preaching today. We base our char- 
acterization upon addresses at the Council, sermons preached 
in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, and upon conversations 
with Hnglish delegates concerning their pulpit methods and 
ideals. 


The typical Lnglish sermon today is a message, not an 
essay. 


Our English brethren preach as men who have found out 
something important about God and man and life, who have 
found it usually between the covers of the Bible, who have 
tested it in their own experience, and who therefore pass it 
on with authority. You would seldom mistake an HWnglish 
sermon for a Forum address or a popular magazine article. 
It is a spiritual message, to the preparation of which much 
eareful and scholarly thought has been given. It has sub- 
stance and the component parts are blended with the single 
purpose to win the attention and the adherence of the 
listener. These English brethren do not draw their bows at 
a venture. They shoot straight at a target. 


The Gospel for the individual as well as for society is 
central in English preaching. 


Our Congregational brethren from across the Atlantic are 
not indifferent to the grievous injustices connected with our 
present industrial and social order. Many of them voted the 
labor ticket at the last election. At the same time, Hnglish 
preaching has not become a one-sided plea for socialism or 


semi-socialism. It reckons with the fact that after you have 
secured fair wages, decent homes, a just distribution of 
profits, and the right treatment of the customer, the preacher 
still has to deal with humanity, man by man, each with his 
own hopes, fears, yearnings, temptations, and struggles. 
Our English brethren conceive it to be their business to 
help the individual hearer to win his fight with circum- 
stances and temperament, with the monotony of toil, with 
youthful lusts, with the responsibilities of parenthood, and 
the loneliness of old age. They do not Cease to ery from 
the housetops, “Let the oppressed go free,’ but they try to 
show the freed man what to do with his liberty and his 
opportunity. 


The English ministers preach Christ. 


The present generation of English preachers, if we may 
judge it by the hundred men who have been going about in 
this country, believe as deeply as did any preceding genera- 
tion that Christ himself is the source and center of effective 
pulpit speech. He gives color and direction even to sermons 
in which his name may not be frequently mentioned. It is 
true that variations in Christology appear. Not all of these 
English visitors would put the accent precisely where Dr. 
J. D. Jones put it in his beautiful Council sermon, but all 
of them find ample and congenial pulpit material in the 
teachings, character, career, and cross of Jesus Christ. 
Lverything in the way of literary embellishment is sub- 
ordinated to the effort to bring the hearer into yital con- 
tact with the mind of Christ, and to lead him to reckon 
seriously with the fact of Christ in the background of human 
history, and the great force in the life of the modern world. 


It is quite possible that the American pulpit, speaking 
broadly, is more brilliant today than the Hnglish pulpit, but 
it would be more influential if preachers all over the land 
should make it their deliberate purpose to edify and feed 
Christ’s sheep and Christ’s lambs. They want and need the 
personal message that goes straight home, that makes Christ 
real. 


An English delegate in private conversation spoke of the 
series of sermons which he preached last winter on the 
Personality of Jesus. It included these topics: The Hands 
of Jesus, the Eyes of Jesus, the Face of Jesus, the Feet of 
Jesus. The congregations steadily increased from the first 
to the last of the series, and when it was over, his Boys’ 
Brigade sent him this message: ‘“‘When are you going to 
preach another exciting series of sermons?” 


There is no class of subjects available to the modern 
preacher that compares in interest, richness, and suggestive- 
ness with those suggested by the life, the teachings, and the 
death of Christ. May the visit of our English brethren put 
new meaning and power into the stereotyped injunction : 
“Preach Christ.” 
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Electing the Right Men to Congress 


In the concentration of interest upon the presidential campaign, 
the importance of choosing the best men to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives should not be overlooked. Congress is 
still an influential factor in American politics, as the present occu- 
pant of the White House has found out to his own surprise and 
SOLrow. 

Two issues in some form or other are likely to face the next 
Congress. With regard to them it should register the convictions 
of the great majority of the American people. We assume that 
most of our unselfishly minded citizens desire two things; first, 
the speedy participation of the United States in an effective League 
of Nations, and second, the continuation of national prohibition. 

If the election were to be held this month, it would not be easy 
for those who consider these two issues paramount to decide which 
man to support for President. We must await Senator Harding’s 
formal letter of acceptance before deciding whether he is really for 
a genuine League of Nations; but his statement issued July 14 
hardly satisfies those who have been fighting for a League. It 
harks back to the old and selfish excuse that America may be 
involved disastrously in all the petty disputes overseas. It is cold 
toward the idea of a mandate for Armenia, and it is totally lack- 
ing in constructive suggestions. We hope Mr. Harding's letter of 
acceptance will be more explicit and satisfactory than this pre- 
liminary statement. On the other hand, Governor Cox has indi- 
cated his strong approval of a real League. 

But when it comes to the prohibition issue, up to the present 
time the Democratic candidate is distinctly at a disadvantage. It 
seems to be clear that he owes his nomination at San Francisco 
largely to the wet forces. They are evidently banking much on his 
sympathy if elected, even if he now says, as all candidates do be- 
fore the voting begins, that he is in favor of enforcing all the laws 
on the statute books. 

With this present stand-off between the nominees on the two 
outstanding issues of the day, it becomes all the more important 
to scrutinize the record of the candidates for Congress and to 
ascertain by direct inquiry how much they personally care for a 
League of Nations and the continuance of national prohibition. 
very man who aspires to a seat in Congress ought to be willing 
te be catechized and on the public platform to announce his posi- 
tion. Of course, if he faces one way on the League and another 
way on prohibition, the voter who thinks the world will get on 
much better if it is a sober world and if the nations associate 
themselves for the purpose of reducing armaments and preventing 
warfare will be in a quandary. But it ought to be possible to 
find in every Congressional district in this country capable and 
honest men who take the larger and more progressive view and 
take it sincerely and earnestly. If we are to have such men in 
Congress, it is none too early to be looking out for them and for 
their election. 


A Shadow of Forgotten Years 


Not many of us are old enough to.remember much about the days 
ot power and grandeur which came to the former Empress Hugenie 
of France, who died in her native Spain last week at the age of 94. 
A good many of us, no doubt, had quite forgotten that she was still 
alive. The Second Hmpire seems as remote almost as the First, and 
the second emperor only a vague shadow. But Eugenie was much 
more than that. A Spanish lady of noble blood, in which there was 
a Scottish and even an American strain, she came to Paris to find 
her place in life by a brilliant marriage. France, weary of war and 
unstable government, had turned to the Prince-President, Louis 
Napoleon, for rest and security, and at last accepted the tinsel 
glory of his new empire. He was at the time negotiating for a wife 
from some royal house, and negotiating in vain. He fell in love with 
the Spanish belle, the most beautiful woman of the moment in Paris, 
and made her his consort. Kugenie had better brains than he. She 
gave the glory of social leadership to his court. The world has even 
forgiven her the absurdities of crinoline in laughter at the pictured 
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figure of its own grandmother topping a balloon skirt. The tragedy 


of defeat at the hands of Prussia and the greater personal tragedy 
of the death of her son in a skirmish with savages in South Africa 
touched the heart of the world. She made her refuge in England, 
and will be buried there. 

It is a tribute to the real but unexpressive sympathy of the 
English people, and of Queen Victoria in particular, that Hugenie 
felt at home there in the days of her sorrowful retirement. Her 
death seems the final closing of a chapter of European history, a 
hint that we must turn our attention to that future which looms 
in such threatening wise before us. Her brief splendor and power, 
her deep sorrows, her errors, and even her absurdities, are matters 
for the historian and the moralist. France, perhaps, will feel her 
passing least of all, for the victorious and strenuous France of 
today is strangely unlike the frivolous imperial France in which she 
reigned and shone. 
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They are still lynching people down in Texas and burning them 
at the stake. We wonder whether any of the presidential candi- 
dates can find time to tell us what they think of this continuing 
barbarism in a community which calls itself free and American. 
We note that the Texas sheriff is reported as saying of a par- 
ticular brace of burned Negroes that one ‘‘was not the right one” 
and that he was not at all sure about the other. We believe that 
the best Christian people in the South are as opposed to lynch law 
as they are in the North. It is a common problem how to make 
that sentiment effective. 


On Asking Too Much at Once 


A temptation to be fought against is that of despair in regard to 
the world or to the essential good will of humanity. We are to 
trust in God, who has his own plans, both for men and events. In 
our work for better times we are to count ourselves his instruments 
and co-operators. But we are neither to fall into the error of hurry- 
ing God nor of thinking that we know as much as he about what 
ought to be done and the possible ways of forwarding righteousness 
at this stage of the proceedings. For our own conscious sense of 
imperfection should be a warning to us of the difficulties with which 
God has to-work in us and other men. 

We know men who are tripped up and hindered in practical work 
for righteousness by the inflexibility of their own idealism. They 
ask too much at once. They wish to make the world over com- 
pletely by day after tomorrow, at the very latest. And because men 
do not share their ideas of what the world should be and the lower 
aims of other people seem to put a drag on progress, these un- 
compromising idealists are ready to play the part of Job on the 
dunghill and despair of their age and generation. The disenchant- 
ments and disgusts of good men are in themselves a part of the 
hindrance which holds back the millennium of which we dream. 

The answer to such doubts and disillusionments comes with the 
remembrance that Christian faith lives and works in the sphere 
of personal relations. No one of us is strong enough, even in his 
imagination, to get under the whole burden of the wrongs of his 
own time. There lies the opportunity of faith in God. But that 
faith is not something to lie down upon: it is an urgent motive for 
endeavor. And it is a motive also for co-operative endeavor. The 
first thing a Christian who begins to despair of the world and of 
humanity should do is to make sure that he is sufficiently engaged 
in co-operative work for the bettering of the world. Is he making 


the most of his church opportunities? Is he investing time and~ 


money to a sufficient degree in Christian co-operative undertakings? 
If we put ourselves, at any moment of the progress of the world, 
into the place of the idealists who were living then we shall dis- 


eover that the people who counted for progress were not those who 


lamented because they could not make the world over at once into 
the image of their ideals. Philip of Spain had an ideal for the 
world and did his best to impose it on everybody. Suppose he had 
succeeded! We would not compare the ideal of our despairing 


Christian man today with that of Philip; but there have been more j 


Christian ideals than his which might have cramped the life of the 
world. The people who counted then, and who count today, are 
those who by God’s help try to make themselves over in the image 
of their ideals, and who also strive to help others to fulfill them- 
selves at their highest and best. There is work enough here for 
é€verybody—work which ought to keep men cheerful. Suppose we 
try it when we are discouraged and leave the ordering of other 
things to God. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Heroes and Heroines 


There came to me a man and a woman, eyen an Husband and 
his Wedded Wife, and they said, We are weary one of the other. 

And I said, Why is it thus? 

And they said, We have grown commonplace to each other. 
Once we were to each other an Hero and an Heroine, but now 
we are Neither. 

And I said, Napoleon did not look heroic to Josephine after 
she had seen him with his Suspenders hanging down his back; 
neither did Joan of Are look heroic when she held her Front 
Hair in her mouth while she did up her back hair. 

And they said, But he was an Hero and she was an Heroine. 

And I said, Heroes and Heroines cannot appear heroic all the 
time. Cvesar did not look heroic when he had pushed his slippers 
too far back under the bed, and he had to get down and fish them 
out with an umbrella; but that be a necessary thing, even to Heroes 
and Heroines - ; 

And I said to the woman, When the Baby was sick, eight years 
ago, did not this thine Husband watch with thee day and night? 

And she said, He did. ¢ 

And I said unto the man, When thou hadst lost half thy money 
in a Fool Speculation, did she not stick by thee like a Little Burr, 
and cheer thee up, and never say, I told thee so? 

And he said, It is even so. 

And I said, Go down on your knees. 

And they knelt. 

And I said, Join hands. 

And they did so. 

And I prayed to God on their behalf, till there came to their 
eyes tears of Memory and Love. 

And I Smote them lightly on the back, and I said, I dub thee 
an Hero; I dub thee an Heroine. 

And I sent them forth. 

And they lived happily ever afterward. 


In Brief 


Rats have killed more people than wars, the health authorities 
tell us. Now that we are quarantining ships in our ports and re- 


ports of bubonic plague come from a few of our cities, the advice 


remains urgent: “Kill rats!” 
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The men who push the chairs on the board walk at Atlantic 
City are on strike, demanding that their wages should be doubled. 
We suppose a tariff by weight is not feasible, but they certainly 
seem to earn fifty cents an hour in wheeling some people up and 
down. 
; ¥% ¥ 

A great deal more than most of us realize depends upon the 
struggle in Japan between a military autocracy and the democratic 
spirit which is aroused among the people. Japan as a helper and 
friend of its weaker neighbors means peace in the Far East and 
in the world. Japan has renewed its treaty with Great Britain for 
a year on the old terms of a strict alliance. But the fact that the 
British Government was not prepared to renew it for a longer 
period now is eloquent of the unsettled and difficult conditions in 
the whole Asiatic world. 
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Long-standing differences of ideals and methods between the 

secretary and directors of the Lord’s Day League of New England 


and their New Hampshire representative, Rev. Edward A. Tuck, 
_ a Congregational minister, have now culminated in a severance of 


his connection with the League and a prompt acceptance of his 


“services by the New Hampshire Sabbath Conference, a recently 
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formed and more broad-gauged organization. Patriculars appear 
op. page 133. We think the Lord’s Day League makes a mistake in 
adhering to a too restrictive policy. Its present attitude tends to 
divide rather than unite the real friends of the Sabbath. 
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A telegram from our Chicago editor announces the sudden death 
of Dr. John P. Sanderson. He was one of the faithful attendants 
upon the International Council meetings, and while in Boston had 
an attack of neuralgia of the heart. He returned to Chicago Thurs- 
day and died July 11. The burial was at Springfield, Ohio. Dr. 
Sanderson has filled a large place in Congregationalism. In Michi- 
gan, where a large part of his ministerial life was spent, he was 
ccunted a leader, both in counsel and action. Since removing to 
Chicago, where he has been Western representative of the Church 
Building Society, he has exerted an even wider influence. In the 
national assemblies his advice on questions of polity was especially 
valued. Somewhat retiring in temperament and never seeking pub- 
lic recognition, Dr. Sanderson, by the sheer force of his character 
and abilities, won his way to leadership. He was a royal companion 
and friend, and will be missed by many. 
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We have received one or two letters criticizing the non-appear- 
ance of certain men scheduled among the leading speakers of the 
recent International Council in Boston. The real reason why Am- 
bassador Geddes and Mayor Peters did not meet the expectations 
engendered by the printed program is not as yet apparent to the 
unitiated. But in the case of Dr. Cadman it should be understood 
that he was in no way responsible for his failure to speak Monday 
evening, when one of the largest evening audiences had assembled, 
partly in his honor. A week before he had sent to this office a copy 
of his address written in his own hand. So he was fully prepared 
to meet the expectations of his auditors, but on the eve of starting 
for Boston he met with an accident that incapacitated him tem- 
porarily for platform work. He sent at once-to Dr. Herring a tele- 
gram, whose delivery was delayed on account of the holiday. Dr. 
Cadman is always so scrupulous about fulfilling his engagements 
that this word of explanation is due him. 
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In his article on the Republican Convention in Chieago and 
conventions of previous years, Dr. Barton stated that in 1860 
there were no lengthy nominating speeches; that Mr. Judd of 
Illinois, in nominating Abraham Lincoln, placed his name before 
the convention in a single sentence without eulogy. This state- 
ment has been challenged, with the suggestion that Mr. Judd nomi- 
nated Lincoln as “a man who could split rails and maul Demo- 
erats.” Dr. Barton replies that his original statement was correct, 
and that the other declaration is not wholly wrong. Mr. Denio, of 
Ohio, in a second seconding of the nomination of Lincoln, used 
those words, which comprised the whole of his speech. The same 
brevity characterized the nominations of Seward and the other 
candidates of 1860. The other type of nominating speech was of 
gradual evolution, and reached its zenith in Ingersoll’s “plumed 
knight” speech for Blaine, and Roscoe Conkling’s famous Appo- 
mattox speech nominating Grant for the third term. It very nearly 
reached its nadir in the speech that nominated Johnson in 1920— 
which was everything that such a speech ought not to have been. 
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The free world owes a considerable debt to Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher, the British naval administrator and commander who 
made the British Navy efficient for the protection of the seas against 
the German sea forces. A soldier’s son, he entered the navy as long 
ago as 1854. When he came to authority, he collected the scattered 
squadrons, scrapped obsolete ships, planned and built the famous 
battleship Dreadnaught. His recent book of reminiscences showed | 
the enormous force and courage of a man who broke precedents, 
overrode conventions, spoke his mind directly, was loved and feared 
and hated. He never concealed his convictions or minced words in 
criticism. A man of the highest character and individuality, he 
stands out as one of the great men of the war period. His counsel 
as to military plans was not taken—fortunately, perhaps, for he 
was nothing if not bold. Whether the attack with the whole British 
naval force on the Baltic shores of Prussia in conjunction with a 
landing force of Russians would have won in the early days of the 
war must always be a matter of conjecture. For the future he 
prophesied that wars at sea would henceforth be fought by sub- 
mersibles and overhead by airships. 
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The Promise of a New Social Order 


The 


Here are two readable books—‘“The Bible 
As a Community Book,” by Arthur E. Holt, 
Secretary of the Social Service Department 
of the Congregational Education Society, 
and “The New Social Order,’ by Harry F. 
Ward, professor of Christian Ethics in Union 
Theological Seminary. They are both sug- 
gestive, hopeful, forward-looking expressions 
of the dominant interest in this day of re- 
building. 


Dr. Hout’s Book 


The first is admirable as a compilation 
and as an interpretation of those passages 
of Scripture which bear directly on the age- 
long task of social reconstruction according 
to the pattern showed us from above. It has 
in it almost as many quotable sentences as 
the Sermon on the Mount. It will furnish 
to the preacher intent upon the proclamation 
of a social gospel the very best sort of 
method. The Bible itself offers us the best 
kind of field for the grounding of those prin- 
ciples and ideals which can be effectively 
applied to modern conditions and problems. 
It offers us a much better point of departure 
or line of approach than is to be found even 
in so noble a statement of principle as that 
contained in the program of the British 
Labor Party to say nothing of the more 
radical utterances in the Constitution of the 
Soviet Government in Russia. 

The Bible has been from the start, is now, 
and in the judgment of many will continue 
to. be “a book of final values for all who 
would live nobly.” There is an unapproached 
primacy in its ability to declare with power 
the deeper meaning of everyday life. Its 
words are “spirit and life’ in a sense which 
cannot be predicated of any other single yol- 
ume of literature. And all this is brought 
out with remarkable clearness and cogency 
by Mr. Holt in his splendidly arranged ex- 
hibit of the Bible as a Community Book. 

Two of the finest chapters in it are those 
in which he portrays the social ideals of 
Nehemiah and of Jesus. “The first person 
to attempt to carry out in terms of commu- 
nity reconstruction the vision of the prophets 
was a young man named Nehemiah. Many 
mourned the loss of the ancient city of David 
but he alone mourned to a purpose. With a 
crowd of exiles he had gone as a pilgrim to 
the city of Artaxerxes in the valley of the 
Euphrates. He had all the likeableness of 
youth and culture and had been appointed 
cup-bearer to the king. He could have had 
for the remainder of his life a position of 
security and ease but the ruin of the city 
of his fathers tugged at his heart-strings. 
His sorrow showed in his countenance and 
to the courteous inquiry of the king he re- 
plied, ‘Why should not my. countenance be 
sad when the city, the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres, lieth waste and the gates thereof 
are consumed with fire. If it please the 
king, send me unto Judah that I may rebuild 
ihe? 

“The king granted his appeal, gave him 
letters of safe conduct and orders for the 
necessary supplies. Upon arriving at Jeru- 
salem he keeps his mission secret. He does 


Message from Two Recent Books 


By Dean Charles R. Brown 


Yale University 


not flood the community with advance no- 
tices of what he proposes to do for its up- 
building. He goes about the city at night, 
taking stock of his task and of his resources. 
He will not allow the wishes of a good heart 
to be a substitute for the knowledge of a 
good head. Accurate information is the price 
he proposes to pay for leadership in commu- 
nity building. He returns from the survey 
with definite information. His first problem 
is to arouse in the people a mind to build. 
He calls them together, presents his case, 
outlines his plan, paints for them the glory 
of the city that can be.” And the success of 
the undertaking is promptly underwritten in 
the response they made—‘“The people said, 
Let us rise up and build.” 


What a capital syllabus for a course of 
lessons in social reconstruction! What a 
royal scriptural basis for a series of sermons 
in a day of industrial and political rebuild- 
ing! The man who wrote this little book 
has studied to show himself approved unto 
God, a workman that need not be dismayed, 
rightly dividing and rightly applying the 
word of truth. 

Here also are his words about the method 
of the Master: “Jesus had drunk deep from 
the springs of Hebrew idealism. He had a 
vision of a community held together by 
something stronger than the compulsion of 
force and fear. With true social insight he 
saw the coming disintegration of the Roman 
Empire due to the hatreds which it inevita- 
bly bred. His critique of the old order was 
severe. It was wrong in,principle and must 
ultimately break down.” 


“Ye know that they who are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles lord it over them and 
the great ones exercise authority. It shall 
not be so among you. If any would be great 
among you let him serve—the greatest of 
all is the servant of all, even as the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but to 
serve and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

“The builders of the new order will seek 
as their main concern in life the righteous- 
ness of God, confident that the other privi- 
leges and necessities of life can be secured 
by a social order which has paid the price 
of a right attitude between man and man. 
A world now facing starvation because of 
the disruption, through war, of the forces of 
production and the channels of trade may 
well heed Jesus’ thought that the maintain- 
ing of right relationships among men is the 
key to the solution of the problem of food 
and drink. The price of the new community 
was the high price of self-discipline in the 
giving of justice. All depended on whether 
he could secure men to follow him who loved 
justice enough to give it and give it first and 
who would give it for the sake of its faith- 
creating power in society.” 

These are samples! The reader who tastes 
them will want another helping and when 
he reads the little book through to the end 
he will be repaid. He will thank God and 
take courage. 


PROFESSOR WARD'S OUTLOOK 


The book of Professor Ward is a larger 
and more ambitious book but not nearly so 
interesting or suggestive to a man with a 
nose for social and spiritual values. The 
author would greatly increase the number 


of his readers and add to the force of his . 


appeal if he would give more attention to 
the acquiring of a good English style. He 
splits his infinitives and sins against many 
of the established canons of good literary 
form with a high hand and an outstretched 
arm. He writes long, involved, obscure sen- 
tences with no consciousness apparently that 
he is thereby defeating his own ends. He 
does not “veil his meaning” by his lack of 
good style—he often hangs a blanket be- 
tween his ideas and the minds of his readers. 
If this book were compressed into one-third 
of its present size the volume of ideas need 
not be in any way curtailed and it would 
add immeasurably to the interest and effec- 
tiveness of his presentation. 


Furthermore, for a useful social document 
there is altogether too much of the abstract 
and altogether too little of concrete fact. It 
smells of the lamp rather than of life. He 
does not adduce anything like a proportion- 
ate amount of actual material to illustrate 
and support his wealth of fine-spun theory. 
His head and his heart may have been 
among the stars as he produced these pages— 
the generous impulses which here find ex- 
pression makes one feel sure that it was so 
—but his feet were all too rarely on the solid 
earth. 


However, if one has the patience to make 
his way through this thick forest of verbiage 
he will be repaid by finding many wholesome 
and stimulating aspirations for a new and 
better social order. For example, “One of 
the great migrations of history is happening. 
It is not as in days past a people swarming 
out to find new pastures and new lands to 
till: it is a movement of the race in search 
for more space for the development of the 
human spirit.” Here is another! “To diffuse 
economic power throughout a community is 
not sufficient. It is only a part of the next 
step toward equality. It simply clears the 
road for social development. There remains 
to be developed the discipline of education 
and the spirit of good will which will make 
effective this diffusion of power in general 
standards of living. There remains also to 
be achieved the general understanding of life 


as a process of unceasing development.” 


He has very little use for the ideas of “the 
official circles of the American Federation 
of Labor.” They seem altogether too tame 
in the light of the more radical programs he 
would espouse. He also shows seant regard 
for the Christian Church even though he is 
a professor in a theological seminary en- 
dowed by the gifts of churchmen for the 
training of young men for the work of the 
ministry in the church of Jesus Christ. 


Many of us who are in hearty sympathy with. 


his social ideals at their best would draw 
back from such expressions as 


“Among all social institutions the church 


these: - 


{ 
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pre-eminently preserves the past. Its creeds 
and ceremonies prolong the power of the 
dead hand with greater power than the 
majesty of the law. ... The church more 
than any other institution tends to perpetu- 
ate the ignorance and fears of the past.” 
How far this is from the atmosphere of 
that other volume which shows The Bible 
to be a Community Book! Upon what meat 
have the mighty social leaders of the past 
been fed if not upon the great truths of re- 
ligion as spread abroad throughout the world 
by the organized efforts of the Church! From 
the days of Nehemiah or of Jesus down to 
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the days of Washington Gladden and of 
Walter Rauschenbusch where have _ the 
prophets of a better social order been born 
and bred if not within the life of the Church 
of the Living God! 

The men who get beneath the surface of 
current indications are not for the most part 
looking to see the kingdom of God come with 
power and great glory as the result of some 
new and clever device in economie or polit- 
ical organization. The problems are too vast 
and too graye to be settled off-hand by an 
Act of Congress. Here at this hour we have 
in our own land resources enough, brains 


alle: 


enough, man-power enough, organizing and 
administrative ability enough to cover the 
country with industrial peace and prosperity 
as the waters cover the sea. But the sad 
fact stands that we have not character 
enough. We have not enough of the sense 
of social justice, enough of regard for the 
interests and welfare of the other man and 
the other class, enough of the insistent spirit 
of good will. So the solution waits for a 
wider and a more thorough regeneration of 
the human heart by the grace of God mani- 
fested supremely in the work of His Son, 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


International Council Aftermath 
An Overflow Meeting with a Feast of Good Things 


The Conference on Church Music 


In Paul Revere Hall on Friday afternoon 
was held one of the most interesting sectional 
conferences on “Pilgrim Songs and Their Se- 
quels,’”’ under the Chairmanship of Rev. Charles 
H. Richards. A large and intensely interested 
audience appeared for this event. Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt gave a piece of hitherto unexplored his- 
torical research in his account of the very first 
musical utterances of the Plymouth Colony, as 
expressed in The Psalm Book of the Pilgrims, 
showing how, in.that time when there was no 


such thing as a keyboard instrument, and no 


instrument of any kind was allowed in the 
house of God, the Psalms were sung in unison; 
and giving, with the piano, some of the more 
worthy of those ancient Psalm melodies. 

Dr. Charles F. Carter of Hartford gave an 
aeroplane view of the “Stages of Development” 
of spiritual musie in America through the three 
past centuries. He showed that although the 
Puritans had made something of a reputation 
as organ-smashers, and “had chased musicians 
from the organ gallery,’ yet the animus was 
more against the use of music in the church than 
against the art itself—for it is remembered that 
Milton, and Cromwell himself, had a degree of 
musical skill. And the Pilgrims sang, and the 
fact that they could sing, standing there on the 
bleak New England coast, will always resound 
as a note of comfort and joy. So long as they 
could sing there was courage and hope. With 
a few copies of the Ainsworth Psalter the old, 
mighty words were memorized, and were far 
more important to the fathers than the tune. 
It took real and sometimes bitter controversy 
to establish singing by note and with instru- 
ments. For the first hundred and fifty years 
Thomas Ravencroft’s collection was the leading 
one. 

From these beginnings the speaker showed 
the march upward, group by group, of our 
American hymnody, taking on the great wor- 
ship harmonies of Europe and adding from 
generation to generation the tunes which have 
lifted men’s spirits with the name of: Christ 
and the sounds of his coming kingdom—such 
as the works of Lowell Mason, Oliver Holden 
with “Coronation,” Thomas Hastings with 
“Rock of Ages,” ‘Retréat,” and “Peniel;” 
Organist George Webb of Old South, who fur- 
nished our ‘Webb,’ of “Stand Up, Stand Up 
for Jesus;” the work of Bradbury, Emerson, 
George F. Root and many others. 

Dr. Carter sums up with the cheering assur- 
ance that, out of the great volume of religious 
music of today a sifting process is going on, in 
which the cheaper and less worthy tunes are 
being quietly dropped and harmonies founded 
in accurate scholarship, built to last for the 
ages, are taking their rightful place. 


Pror. H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
Musie Director 


Following this paper came Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith with his ‘Pilgrim Hymns Visualized 
through Art.” Dr. Smith put forth with con- 
vincing enthusiasm a plea for the united use of 
picture and music in presentation of the Gospel 
teachings. He then gave a concrete illustration 
of his proposition by putting on the screen an 
exquisite series of pictures of the life of Christ 
while he led the audience in the hymns sug- 
gested by the successive scenes, and ending with 
the triumph of the risen Redeemer. It may 
well be expected that this form of Christian 
teaching will win a permanent place in our 
churches. Tals, idly ASS 


The Normal and Abnormal 


At Central Church on Monday afternoon a 
sectional meeting was devoted to “The Normal 
‘and Abnormal in Religion,’ with Rev. John 
Gordon of Rockford, Ill., presiding: Severe 
criticism of the Christian Scientists, praise for 
the Emmanuel Movement, and a statement of 
faith in Hickson, the healer, marked the ad- 
dress of Dr. William T. McElveen of Portland, 
Ore., who spoke on “The Relation of Religion 
to Bodily Healing.” 

“Those who have tried to imitate the healing 
of Jesus,’ he said, “are charlatans—among 
them the Christian Scientists, the Lydia Pink- 
hams of religion, whose ‘goal is the dollar, and 
whose motto is not ‘come all ye and be healed,’ 


but ‘come ye and buy a copy of “Science and 
Health” at $6 a volume.’ BEddyism is neither 
Christian nor scientific, and its pretending that 
there is nothing to fear-in the world is bravado, 
not bravery.” 

On the other hand, the speaker characterized 
the Emmanuel Movement as neither bombastic 
nor commercial, and added a word of praise for 
Mr. Hickson, the faith healer. Though of the 
opinion that there was much in the Gospel not 
yet utilized for purposes of healing, Dr. Me- 
Ilveen concluded by advising preachers to leave 
that art to men of the medical profession, who 
were infinitely more qualified to teach it. 

After a short discussion Rey. Morton Stanley 
of England read a paper written by Capt. J. A. 
Hadfield, an English preacher, formerly a physi- 
cian, on “The Meaning of Current Spiritualis- 
tic Movements,’ in which the author pointed 
out how the great healing forces of the soul are 
always ready to spring to life for the curing of 
both moral and physical disease. 

Speaking on the same topic, Rev. Hugh 
Hlmer Brown of Evanston, Il., admitted the 
value of psychic research as a science for ex- 
perts, but disapproved its popularization in the 
form of spiritism, terming Sir Oliver Lodge a 
mere eager layman. ‘At the present rate,’ he 
said, “we will soon slip back to witcheraft, 
demonology and the bane of the ‘evil eye.’ Let 
us have more faith and less inquiry, for com- 
munion through prayer is better than communi- 
eation through mediocre mediums.” 

Rey. Stanley H. Fisher of the American 
Church in Paris outlined the plans for a united 
Protestant church and a social service build- 
ing for American students in that city, and 
announced that already over one-half of the re- 
quired $2,000,000 had been pledged. 


The Ethics of Liberty 


The stately arches of Old South Church rang 
on Monday afternoon with a passionate discus- 
sion of our rights in freedom of speech and the 
press, a theme which lies at the tap root, of the 
life of democratic peoples. Here found expres- 
sion a protest against sundry violent actions by 
our authorities, both during and since the war, 
in suppression of radical utterances in press 
and public gatherings. 

The presiding officer was William Shaw of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
Bishop Frederick B. Fisher of the Methodist 
Wpiscopal Church opened with “The American 
Idea of Freedom.” He showed that we had 
fairly achieved the religious freedom for which 
the fathers came in the beginning, as well as 
the political freedom won in 1776 and defended 
since. We are now summoned to the period of 
economic liberty, inseparable from which is the 
power of public utterance for the whole people. 
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The Bishop cited the Christian ideals of certain 
leading Socialists, who, though accustomed to 
repeat from memory entire chapters of the Gos- 
pels, had turned against the entire Church, as 
one of them asserted, ‘‘Because the living Christ 
has left your churehes.’’- Bishop Fisher voiced 
the vigorous demand that “we must let all’ the 
people know all the truth, and let them make 
their individual judgments.” 

Principal Garvie of England, heartily greeted 
by the audience, gave an inspiring address on 
“Free Speech in England,’ which, he said, Eng- 
land owes to the presence of her free churches. 
Freedom must not be construed to mean doing 
just as we please—only that men shall be free 
to obey the voice of God in their own con- 
sciences. 

Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey, came 
to grips with the task of “Bringing Free Speech 
down to Date.” Recognizing that we are be- 
coming a nation of wage-earners, he stressed 
the primary necessity for such a nation of free- 
dom of speech and communication. But funda- 
mental to freedom of speech and communication 
is the literacy of the people. Having taught all 
to write and read we must look to the control 
of our cables, telegraphs and newspapers. Goy- 
ernment control of any of these is subversive 
of liberty. The people must have the power to 
get the facts. Here the Church can function. 
We should and can see to it that the press rings 
true to freedom of speech. ‘‘There are today in 
prison in this country Porto Ricans, not be- 
cause of any criminal act but because they had 
not abandoned the hope of a nationality like 
that of Cuba; Socialists, for speaking that 
which they had been saying for the last thirty 
years, and pacifists for believing that war is 
wrong. I would like to know what the Congre- 
gational churches think about that.” 

At the climax of this discussion came Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, lately become the editor of 
the Christian Herald, with his clean-cut, abso- 
lute and uncompromising views on “The News- 
paper and the Moral Health of the Nation.” 
He stated frankly that the modern newspaper 
was a non-Christian institution. It is what 
the papers do not say that constitutes their 
failure to be the moral leaders of the nation. 
There does not appear to be a single Christian 
daily newspaper in America. There is a uni- 
versal fear to mix business, politics and reli- 
gion. Newspapers should choose their reporters 
with as great care for their Christian character 
as a church would use in choosing a minister. 
The voice of the author of “What Would Jesus 
Do?’ pleaded with emotion as the ending of 
his address: “Oh, that the great Christian de- 
nominations would establish daily newspapers 
that would urge the settlement of our great 
national and industrial questions by the prin- 
ciples of Jesus. They could abolish war, secure 
world-wide prohibition and bring the universal 
brotherhood.” j 

Immediately an intense discussion opened by 
delegates from the floor, both British and Amer- 
ican and several startling searchlights were 
thrown upon the press situation, showing the 
need of some means whereby the great news- 
gathering agencies and individual papers can 
be held to responsibility for a full and truthful 
rendering of all the facts to all the people. 

EPs Taek 


Noon Meetings at Park St. Church 


On Wednesday Rey. J. Morgan Gibbon of 
Stamford Hill, London, spoke on the facts and 
fallacies of the Tercentenary, asserting that we 
have a misconception in speaking of “good and 
bad times.” Men give the times all their qual- 
ity. If present times are bad, bad men make 
them so. We have no immutable fate to fight 
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against, only to deal with men very like our- 
selves. God or the devil do things mediately. 
The devil inspires with hatred but man kills. 
The present situation in our expensive living 
costs, makes us talk of the “good old times,” 
and the kindness of men, when no one sold any- 
thing, but simply gave it away over the counter. 
The war did not fall from the sky like a bomb, 
weak and foolish men made the war. Dr. Gib- 
bon was warmly applauded when he alluded to 
those who have lost the spirit of sacrifice of the 
war, that they are trying to make the Church 
over into a commercial proposition. ‘Their 
speech is like the wheezy talk of old men in 
clubs, about their physical complaints.” 

This ex-chairman of the British Congrega- 
tional Council closed by calling for a tonic that 
would satisfy the heart’s thirst and not for 
“meek and mild meetings for mothers and pleas- 
ant afternoons for the people.” 

On Thursday, Rev. H. H. Proctor of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., spoke. He believed that it was the 
Pilgrims who had made the American Negro, 
the “Negro American.” Before coming to Park 
Street Church he had just taken his two daugh- 
ters to what he called the greatest spot in 
America, the corner of Congress aud Water 
Streets where Garrison began the publication 
of the Liberator. He deplored the view that 
there was ‘‘any race in brain’ and called his 
own people “the Pilgrims in bronze.” After 
quoting the Southern orators who drew the 
pathetic picture of the ‘‘men who came back 
from the lost cause,” Dr. Proctor contrasted the 
sad condition of the ex-slave. And yet the 
largest single contributions to the Liberty Loan 
in Louisiana and Arkansas were by Negroes. 


Turning from the thrift to the patriotism of the 
“Pilgrims in bronze,’ he pointed to two monu- 
ments in the city where he was speaking, that 
to Crispus Attucks and the Shaw Memorial. 
He touched upon the movement of Negroes to 
the North as the beginning of an international 
movement back to Africa. 

On Friday, Rey. Frederick F. Shannon of 
Chicago spoke, alluding to Independence Day 
and drawing attention to the historical fact 
that independence always completed itself in 
interdependence and dependence on God. One 
atom is always beckoning another. No one 
ever heard of an independent flower, or apple 
except the one Adam ate. t 

If in the large congregation which filled Park 
Street Church Monday noon were-either those 
who have been opposing the League of Nations 
or who have grown lukewarm in their devotion 
to it, Rev. A. C. Hill’s torrential and cogent 
eloquence must have swept away their objec- 
tions and revived the drooping courage of many 


‘others. For this Abraham Linecolnesque Scotch- 


man was as logical as he was passionate. He 
was also noticeably courteous and intelligent in 
his allusions to counter-considerations raised 
in this country because of our historic policy 
of isolation. Nevertheless he asserted that, 
whether we like it or not, the nations of the 
world are forever one. He did not think that 
America would be the loser if it conceded a 
small fraction of its national sovereignty. The 
address came to a moving climax as Mr. Hill 
pictured the tremendous aid America could © 
bring to the League in the direction of open 
diplomacy and of shaping the future of the 
world. \ 
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In closing the meeting Dr. Conrad said: “We 
have been listening to one of the sanest, most 


_ significant and most instructive addresses since 
* the Gospel began,” and all the people said, 


“Amen.” 


Australian Morality 

At the noon meeting in Park Street Church 
on Tuesday the speaker was Rev. C. B. Cockett 
of Melbourne, Australia. He spoke on the topic, 
“Battles for Public Morality in Australia.” 
He said in part: We are very free in Australia 
because we can profit by the battle of the old 
world with its sins, and also by America’s bat- 
tle, still we have many of the old forms of 
wickedness still with us. Our churches are 
united in the battle upon gambling. We keep 
after the police department and thus obtain a 
good enforcement of the law. Our great trouble 
comes from the fact that in some places the 


' municipality or commonwealth shares in the 


profits of gambling so that we find it difficult 
to make headway against it. We are, however, 
constantly battling and are doing a great deal 
to overcome the gambling spirit engendered by 
the war. 

Practically all- of our motion pictures come 
from America and on that account we must 
censor them more closely. Putting joking aside, 
many of them are silly—few of them are bad. 
I go myself often and enjoy many of the reels. 
In Sunday observance we seem to be far ahead 
of America. There are no theaters open in our 


country on the Sabbath and in some provinces 


there are no trains and no tram service; in 
others the tram service is maintained at the 
church hour for the sake of the church people. 
It is only fair to say, however, that the dese- 
eration of the Sabbath is on the increase and 
we shall find ourselves fast coming to a state 
of affairs that makes the Sabbath practically 
a holiday. 

We are making a great fight against the liq- 
uor traffic through our various organizations. 
We find our best arguments come from Amer- 
ica. We are indebted greatly to some of your 
foremost leaders, among them Rev. Howard H. 
Russell. We are going out to destroy abso- 
lutely the liquor traffic. 

The speaker then made one.of the plainest 
and most searching of appeals against the 
growing impurity and lowering of sex stand- 


_ ards. His report of conditions in Australia was 


not entirely reassuring, although his account 
reminded us of our own situation. 

In the fight for industrial freedom he re- 
ported that the Labor influence and Capital 
were well-organized fighting forces, and _ be- 
tween them the middle class was suffering 
greatly. The many associations, however, or- 


ganized in Australia for collective purchasing ~ 


promise much for the future. There is also 
much significant welfare work in industry. The 
churches in Australia are emerging from the 
middle-class spirit. Illiteracy is practically un- 
known. The schools are free clear through the 
university period. Religious education is at 
the minimum, although the Bible is in use in 
some of our schools. We have no race question. 
Our country is practically a white man’s 
country. 

_ Mr. Calkins paid a high tribute to women 


and believes that all industry, so far as they 


are able to meet the conditions, should be open 
to them and that they should receive equal pay 
for equal work. He said some caustic things 
about indecency in the dress of women at the 
present time and the extravagant use of cos- 
metics. 

He also reported that the churches in Aus- 
tralia have united to become a force in politics 
and to drive out of power the gangster and 
the dirty politician. 
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International Council Jottings 


' First prize for resonant, effective and agree- 
able articulation: Sir Robert Falconer. 


“Quit you like men,” quoted Professor Buck- 
ham, and instantly the buzzer echoed “Quit.” 


“T thought this note was a warning to stop,” 
said Miss Addams, “but I find it’s a warning to 
go on; the next speaker isn’t here.” 


Perhaps the name most frequently on the 
lips of English speakers—and some Americans 
—was Dale, whereby he being dead yet 
speaketh. 


Andover Seminary men joined with members 
of the Boston Monday Club in entertaining at 
luncheon a group of English and Scottish dele- 
gates. Later in the afternoon a reception was 
tendered them at the Seminary building. 


The automobile in its numerous varieties of 
type undoubtedly helped to swell the attend- 
ance. Some of them came from beyond the 
Mississippi and one of these trans-Mississippi 
cars was driven by Hon. Henry M. Beardsley 
of Kansas City, a former Moderator of the 
National Council. ; 


A 


Judging from his address the battle against 
intrenched wrong in every field, in Australia, is 
going forward amazingly well. Mr. Calkins 
in his manner of public address was more like 
an American reformer preacher than any one 
of his British brethren. He is what the small 
boy would unhesitatingly call “a live wire,” 
and received generous applause as he made his 
red-hot statements. R. W. G. 


The Council with Film and 


Stereopticon 


Not least among the inspirations of the 
Council was the series of moving pictures, stere- 
opticon lectures and plays in Paul Revere Hall, 
showing many phases of Congregational service 
in many lands. These were under the immedi- 
ate management of Rev. H. B. Catlin, a young 
missionary, graduate from New Hampshire 
State College, Hartford and Union Seminaries, 
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REV. H. A. MINER, D.D. 
Celebrated his 91st birthday on July 1, by 
going on the International Council pilgrim- 
age to Plymouth. Dr. Miner has attended 
three International Councils. He was for- 
merly Home Missionary Superintendent of 

Wisconsin. 
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who with his wife, née Miss Laura Cristeson, 
graduate of the Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, is to sail for the South Africa Mission 
this fall. 

Among the reels was the story, “Miracle 
Money,” showing the work and the love story 
of a young medical missionary in China; “The 
Conversion of Magan Lal,” an episode from the 
wonderful mass movement in India from Hin- 
duism to Christianity; also the Hoover reels, 
shown by Rey. William F., English, Jr., illus- 
trating the present conditions in the Near Hast, 
with a vivid story of the American relief work 
among the Turk-harried Armenian populations. 
With this came a play, “War Days in Turkey,” 
by twenty actors from the Currie School of Ex- 
pression, reproducing an actual occurrence from. 
the school at Marsovan. “A Motor Missionary 
‘Trip Through New Mexico and Arizona,” with 
reels shown by Mr. Franklin Warner, gave a 
most interesting view of the work of the five 
American Missionary schools in Northern New 
Mexico, and scenes from the life of many of 
the Congregational churches in New Mexico 
and Arizona, all of whom Mr. Warner and his 
wife visited last summer. 

With slides were shown, by Rey. F. GC. Lau- 
bach, many of our Congregational results in 
the Philippines, where the Island of Mindanao, 
covering one-third of the territory of the archi- 
pelago, is given wholly to the Congregational 
body for a parish. 

Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury inspired and enter- 
tained large audiences with stereopticon lectures 
on “The Grandchildren of Uncle Tom” and 
“Americanizing Americans.” Dr. Henry J. 
Kilbourn gave “American Congregationalism in 
Picture.” Pres. Howard M. Briggs furnished 
moving pictures on the daily life of students at 
Straight College with classes at their regular 
work, the trade school activities, home-making 
in all its branches, as well as the students at 
play. The college owns a picture equipment 
for showing the life of the school in homes as 
well as in churches and other auditoriums. 
The pictures of the school at play tell the story 
of a day in celebration of the successful drive 
in the interest of the Congregational World 
Movement. The school was asked to raise $350. 
Entirely on student initiative more than $600 
was raised. Because of this effort President 
Briggs declared, all regular work suspended. 


Rey. Frank C. Laubach, Ph.D., gave an illus- 
trated address on the great work which the 
United States Government has already done in 
the Philippine Islands, resulting in the magnifi- 
cent system of roads, disease-infested regions 
given healthful and beautiful cities, stable and 
honest government established, and, above all, 
the excellent system of education. One thing, 
however, the government cannot do, and that 
is, to teach religion. This must be done by the 
ehurech. For this work the islands were divided 
among the denominations. The Congregational 
body was given the Island of Mindanao, which 
comprises one-third of the territory of the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago. ‘There are three classes of 
inhabitants. (1) The more civilized on the 
northern coast; (2) In the interior the pagan” 
tribes; (3) On the western and southern shores 
the Mohammedan Moros, 350,000. On the north 
coast congregations are growing rapidly. Among 
the pagans a hospital has been established and 
religious education is going on. For want of 
an adequate missionary force no missionaries 
have yet been sent to the Moros although these 
people constitute the most serious problem in 
all the Philippines. 

There was also an hour of choral singing 
with illuminated slides, led by Prof. Augustine 
Smith; lectures on “The Black Man in White 
Man’s Africa.” by Mr. Stick; “The Japanese 
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Prodigal Son,” by Rey. Mr. Allchin; ‘‘What 
Shall We Do with the Children?’ by Mr. Shel- 
don of the Congregational Education Society ; 
“My Native Land” (Africa) illustrated, -by 
Mr. Kamba Simango, and ‘Personal BPxperi- 
ences in Turkey Today,” a cinema by Mrs. 
Richards of the Near East Relief. 18 Kaya Peal 


Delegates at Play 


A Council Postlude 
By H. A. B. 


Those who did not see some of the Interna- 
tional Council Delegates from overseas on occa- 
sions when they had demitted official responsi- 
bilities missed something. So here follows the 
true, unvarnished tale, of a Post-Council ex- 
eursion participated in by a highly favored 
few, the memory of which will abide for many 
a day. 

The summer morning was in its earliest 
stages, when two capacious cars honked away 
from a Back Bay hotel. We, the occupants, 
were speeded on our way by the Secretary of 
the Congregational National Council, who gen- 
erously wished us good luck, and then turned 
sadly but heroically away to resume for the 
next two days his customary diversions in con- 
nection with important denominational and in- 
terdenominational committee meetings. 

Over the Harvard Bridge we went, past 
Harvard University, and a little farther on the 
childhood haunts of our noble host, who insti- 
gated the party. We delayed long enough on 
Andover Hill to recall some of the famous 
worthies of an earlier generation and to realize 
that it is Phillips Academy today and its sub- 
stantial group of buildings, and not the ancient 
school of the prophet, that gives distinction to 
the town and its sightly summit. But we had 
no time or inclination for regrets. The New 
Hampshire and the Maine beaches were calling 
us. How clean and invigorating they looked, 
and what a splendid strip of sea and shore it 
is from Hampton, on through Wells, to the 
beautiful wooded slopes that girdled Casco Bay. 

The season at the beaches was only just be- 
ginning, but enough people were visible around 
the little cottages and the more pretentious 
estates to give that human touch to the scene 
that constitutes Nature’s finest and most irre- 
sistible appeal. i 

The Maine border crossed, we were soon 
threading the streets of Portland, than which 
there are few more attractive cities in America, 
and a little later caught a passing glimpse of 
the Bowdoin College buildings and campus. 
Then another fifty-mile stretch, the last fifteen 
of which constituted the climax of the journey. 
We were off the line of travel. The road wound 
up hill and down dale, affording us entrancing 
glimpses of uplands and meadows, of coves and 
inlets, and now and then of the shining sea 
itself. We should have wept to have the ride 
end had we not known that the “best was yet 
to be,” in the shape of a little island, only a 
short row from the mainland, which for the 
next seventy-two hours became to us an Isle 
of Avalon, or perhaps a combination of Avalon 
and Patmos. 

It has been the summer home of our host 
ever since he was in knee breeches. There he 
learned to swim, to row, to sail and to fish. 
And there, though now a grandfather, he con- 
tinues to pursue these avocations, especially the 
piseatorial art. He calls his own modest cot- 
tage, one of less than a dozen scattered over 
the little island, ‘“Mhe Parson’s Paradise.” 
Within, for many summers past, traveling 
brethren from different parts of the United 
States and overseas have found a princely wel- 
come and refreshment for mind and body. 

We were all tired after the strain of listen- 
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ing to one hundred and thirty-four addresses, 
and the excitement that went with the crowded 
Council days. It was good to “let down.” 
Our delegation included three Hnglishmen, one 
Scotchman, and one Australian. And how they 
did enjoy themselves! Talk about American 
exuberance and kiddishness! We steady-going 
New Englanders were hardly in it compared 
with them. From the moment they caught their 
first glimpse of the island until they waved 
their last farewell they were breaking out every 
now and then with “I say now,” “My Word,” 
and other such rapturous expressions into 
which the stolid Britisher condenses the deep- 
est emotions of a heart that may be always 
the warmer because it isn’t worn on the sleeve. 
They put on their “White Flowers” as they 
call their flannel suits, got out their pipes, for 
an Englishman at intervals does indulge in a 
smoke, to relieve the war tension I suppose, 
and gave themselves over to ease and jollity. 

It was hard at times to recognize the modest 


Some Initial-grams 
By Herbert Atchinson Jump 
PRESIDENT JAMES L. BARTON, BOSTON 


B-ringer of A-merican R-eligion T-o the 
O-ld world N-ations 


Rey. S. M. Berry, BIRMINGHAM 
B-estowing H-verywhere his R-ich and 
R-everent Y-outhfulness 2 


Rey. NELSON BITTon, LONDON 
B-ritish I-nternationalist but T-hinking the 
T-houghts of O-ur N-ation 


Rey. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, BROOKLYN 
B-undle of O-rotund Y-outh N-ever 
T-olerant O-f N-arrowness 


Rey. ERNEST DAvies, AUSTRALIA 
D-ignified A-ustralian V-isitor I-nviting our 
H-necouraging S-ympathy 


Rey. A. J. GRIEVE, EDINBURGH 
G-enial R-aconteur, I-nspiring H-ducator, 
V-ariously H-ndowed 


Sir ArtHuR A. HawortrH, MANCHESTER 
H-is A-ristoecracy W-ins O-ur R-espectful 
and T-hankful H-omage 


Rev. A. C. Hitt, GLAscow 
H-onest and I-ntense L-over of L-iberty 


Rey. Ropert I’. Horron, LONDON 


H-eroic O-pponent of R-eactionary T-radi- 


tion, Open-minded and N-oble 


MercHanics HALui 
M-assive JW-difice C-onstructed after the 
H-istorie A-rk of N-oah I-n whose 
C-apaciousness the S-ounds of 
H-uman A-ddress L-anguished 
and were L-ost 


Rey. Cari Parron, Los ANGELES 
P-iquant A-dvanced T-hinker, T-heologian 
of the O-mnipotent N-ature 


Tur PILGRIMS 
P-iloted by an I-nfinite and L-oving G-od, 
they R-eared the I-nstitutions whereby 
M-en are S-aved 


Rey. Henry H. ProctToR, BROOKLYN 
P-rophet R-oyal O-f the C-olored T-ribe, 
O-ptimist and R-econciler 


Rey. THOMAS YATES, LONDON 
Y-ou A-ssert the T-ruth of the E-ternally 
S-piritual 
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London correspondent of The Congregationalist 
in the nattily costumed youth, who one moment 
would be putting up a joke on his fellows and 
the next would be feigning seasickness with the 
success of a skilled actor; to identify in the 
portly, round-faced man, with his string of 
funny Scotch stories, the dignified principal of 
an Hdinburgh College, and to realize that the 
sunny, gentle soul, capering over the grass, was 
the same man whom we had heard a few days 
before in Boston electrifying a large audience 
with a carefully studied address. 

Nothing was quite as enjoyable as the eve- 
nings around the big fireplace, when banter and 
story-telling gave place to serious talk on the 
attitude of Christian men, toward war, toward 
internationalism and other deep-going subjects. 
Nor shall we ever forget family prayers, as the 
head of the house, blessed with sons and sons- 
in-law in the ministry, and with daughters and 
daughters-in-law who have grown up to noble 
and useful womanhood, sat in the midst of his 
big household, while a London minister read 
most interpretatively from the chapter in Mark, 
the passage beginning, “So is the Kingdom of 
God upon the earth,” and the host himself read 
the eighth Psalm, and we were led in prayer by 
others of the group, who knew the way to the 
Throne of Grace, and how to conduct seeking 
souls thither. 

Would that many more Americans and Brit- 
ishers could have had so rich an experience! 
Perhaps there were other Post-Council gather- 
ings of this type up and down the Atlantic 
Coast. If so they must have cemented power- 
fully the ties between America and England, 
between American Congregationalists and their 
brethren from other’ lands. 

Certainly those were glorious days of fellow- 
ship! Concerning them we can say with Lowell, 

“Such days are not the prey of setting suns.” 


Theological Seminary Reunions 
YALE 

The men of Yale got together in Copley 
Square Hotel, ninety-five strong, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Williston Walker. The 
effervescence of student days came back in a 
number of songs, with words by Dr. BE. G. 
Guthrie and music by Dr. Jason Pierce. The 
principal speech was that of Dean Charles R. 
Brown, in which he rejoiced upon the present 
evidences of the Yale fellowship and urged an 
increased recruiting of men for Christian sery- 
ice and a strong perpetuation of the faith of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 


BANGOR 


Bangor drew forty ‘men to the tables in-Gar- 
rison Hall, where, after a sufficient number of 
salads had entered the ministry, Toastmaster 
Asa Merrick Parker presented as- speakers 
Pres. David N. Beach, Professor Moulton and 
Professor Denio, whose presence is always a 
pleasure at Bangor anniversaries. Dr. Beach 
showed that while doing its work on one-thir- 
teenth of the average resources of the other sem- 
inaries, Bangor has given in men and service 
one-sixth of the aggregate work of the Congre- 
gational body. 


CANADA 


Our Canadian delegates met at one on Tues- 
day in the Savoy, nearly forty, and the largest 
number of Congregational leaders from across 
the line that have ever attended a Council in 
the United States. Chairman Dr. Frank J. Day 
rapped the tables to order and introduced Dr. 
William H. Warriner, of the Congregational 
Theological College in Montreal, Principal 
Ritchie who has come from England to serve 
that institution, and others. In their own gath- 
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ering, as well as in other more public moments, 
our Canadian brethren clearly struck the note 
of desire for increased confidence and co-opera- 
tion between America and Canada. 


ANDOVER AND THE MONDAY CLUB 
The sons of Andover assembled on Saturday, 
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July 2, in the Copley Square Hotel together 
with the members of the Monday Club, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. William R. Campbell, 
with Rey. Russell Boynton _as toastmaster. 
They had as guests a number of our British 
brethren. It was a most happy occasion. For 
the Andover Trustees spoke Dr. C. F. Carter, 
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and for the Faculty, Dean J. W. Platner. For 

the Britishers, Rev. Dr. A. J. Grieve and others 

spoke in heartiest response. Following the 

luncheon a number of the men repaired to Cam- 

bridge, by invitation of the faculty, for a visit 

to the halls and grounds of Andover Seminary. 
12 ier fe aie 


The International Council 


The time has hardly arrived for classifying 
one’s impressions of the general work of the 
Council. Possibly not until we are homeward 
bound, calmed by the vast silence of the Atlantic 
Ocean, shall we Britishers be in a fit state of 
mind to survey quietly and dispassionately the 
spiritual and intellectual contribution which 
the Council has made to our minds and souls. 
We shall have to revalue things before we can 
assess that side of things. At the moment, 
writing before the end of the Council has ar- 
rived, one hesitates to generalize. But without 
hesitation I can say that the abiding memory 
of “Boston 1920” will be, not of the sessions of 
the Council nor of the sectional meetings, but 
of the splendid fellowship we have enjoyed and 
the sacramental intimacy which has been ours 
with men inspired by the same spiritual ideals 
and gropingly thrusting forth toward the King- 
dom of God, which is the goal of our work and 
hope. . 

The very composition of the program made 
it almost impossible for us to move toward any 
erescendo of thought and feeling. We have 
been bewildered by the infinite variety of the 
‘dishes on the menu till we are in a state of 


A Britisher’s Impressions 
By Our London Correspondent 


acute intellectual dyspepsia for which rest is 
the only safe cure. Once restored to mental 
poise we shall feast again, in memory, on the 
dishes that reflection will prove to have been 
most satisfying. 

Not willingly would one criticize the program 
of the Council. Its compilation must have been 
a gigantic task and those responsible for it must 
have agonized in soul over their labors. Per- 
haps now we all nurse the egotistical notion 
that we could have prepared a richer feast by 
omitting much rich food that seems only to 
have made a crude surfeit of the banquet. 


Bosron HOSsPIraLiry 

I may be forgiven for saying that after all 
the intervals between the sermons have made 
the Council an ineffaceable thing to us all. The 
hospitality of Bostonians has swept us off our 
feet. We have been overwhelmed by kindness 
and affection. We were conscious that nothing 
was being spared to satisfy our every wish. 
Over festive boards at dinner and supper we 
have had feasts of reason and flows of soul that 
will stand out like Himalayas in the days on 


BRITISH DELEGATES ON BOARD THE ADRIATIC 


the plains that await us as we return to our 
daily rounds and common tasks. Boston will 
be the spot that whenever our eyes catch it on 
the map will flood us with joyous recollections 
of fellowship, merry and grave, and of ex- 
changes of deepest feelings which will be for- 
ever rich and abiding experiences within our 
souls. Our hearts are full of gratitude for good- 
ness and mercy and for tables spread before us 
with lavish love. 


IMPERISHABLE MEMORIES 
A few 


memories. 


things will be imperishable in our 
We shall never forget that commu- 
nion service in Tremont Temple and we shall 
be forever debtors to Dr. Maurer for the pre- 
vision that must have gone to the making of 
that service. How long we shall discuss from 
our differing standpoints that amazing speech 
of Mr. Raymond Robins I dare not speculate. 
The passion for humanity that gave the speech 
its thrill gripped us. Through the crudities— 
and parts of the speech did certainly strike us 
as crude—we saw a brave, self-sacrificial soul 
living out the Christ impulse and fighting the 
cause of the crushed and dispossessed of the 
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earth. Another speech which will abide with 
us was Dr. Carl Patton’s corruscation upon 
reality and religion. 

The certitude with which Dr. Patton pricked 
bubbles and nailed down the counterfeiters re- 
minded us of Dr. Parker in his best days. 
Again we shall remember—but not I fear so 
well as we could wish—that address on the 
place the Congregational college has taken in 
American educational advance, made by Dr. 
Cowling. We shall turn eagerly to that ad- 
dress when the official volume of the Council’s 
proceedings is published. Dr. Gordon’s weighty 
utterance on the originality of Jesus impressed 
us as one of the mountain peaks of the Council. 
And then Dr. Boynton, the Great-Heart we all 
love in Wngland; did not our hearts burn 
within us when he spoke in memory of our glo- 
rious dead on Independence Day? 

It would be invidious to institute compari- 
sons between Hnglish and American speakers 
and I shall not do it. But we were proud of 
Dr. Garvie for his brave treatment of the vital 
issues in present-day theology—so sound in its 
essential evangelicalism, so ready to scrap the 
unessential lumber. If I were asked to say what 
was the choicest British speech I should have 
no option but to give it as my opinion that Rev. 
W. S. Hampton’s chaste after-dinner speech at 
the joint meeting of the L. M. S. and the A. B. 
C. F. M. at the City Club. That speech was 
a cameo, exquisite in thought and perfect in 
expression. We cannot conceal either our pride 
in Rey. Sidney Berry’s fine address at the Sun- 
day afternoon meeting. That gathering was in 
every respect the climax of the Council’s 
program. 


THE PLYMOUTH THRILL 


The. excursion to Plymouth Rock provided 
the supreme thrill of the week for some of us. 
We haye a historic stone of our own over in 
England—the stone of Scone upon which Scot- 
tish kings were crowned when Scotland was an 
independent kingdom and over which the royal 
throne has been placed whenever Hnglish mon- 
archs have been enthroned since the Act df 
Union with Scotland. But we see that stone 
without a thrill. It stands for kings and dynas- 
ties and is remote from our most cherished 
things. But Plymouth Rock sent a quiver 
through the very soul of us. It lies there, a 
symbol of a people’s upsurging craving for lib- 
erty on the basis of the liberty by which Christ 
makes us free. Reverently we stood beside it, 
feeling—in the words of Jesus discovered on 
the papyrus found by Hunt and Grenfell at 
Gayrhinchus, that “Cleave the wood and there 
you find me, lift the stone and there am I.” 

We could have wished that the pilgrimage: to 
Plymouth had been less of a picnic and that 
the jocularities had been omitted from the 
speeches. Why had we no ceremonial around 
the stone? If we could have moved in sober 
procession from the station to the Rock, and 
then passed it, two by two, an American and a 
Britisher clasping hands over the sacred stone, 
an ineffaceable memory would have been regis- 
tered. Of course, it would have been a little 
histrionic. But is there no place for the 
dramatic in a great international commemora- 
tion? 

FuTuRE COUNCILS 

Ought there to be any more International 
Councils? Of course there should. We know 
that the continuance of the sequence depends 
on Boston, 1920. If it had failed, the Fourth 
would have been the last International. But 
it has not failed. If the formal sessions have 
seemed like the bombardment of each other with 
essays from which perhaps neither has learned 
greatly from the other, the informal gatherings 
have brought us very near to each other. And 
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if in the providence of God our nations—Ameri- 
can and British—should link hands in an Eng- 
lish-speaking moral leadership of the world, we 
shall need constant renewals of our vows of 
spiritual oneness. 

Tinally, I have been asked if I have found 
Americans very different from my own fellow 
countrymen. I have not. There are outcrops 
which are different, but beneath there is a com- 
mon strength, deriving from a common faith and 
a common idealism, upon which the feet of both 
peoples are firmly ground. And it is upon that 
rock that we Congregationalists of the world 
have to build the Church which shall, in the 
years to be, usher in the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth. A. P. 


Department of Religious Drama 


Religious Drama During the International 
Council 


Conducted by Dr. Mary Alice Emerson 


The most notable dramatic offering of the 
International Council was “A Pageant of Pil- 
grims,” written and directed by Esther Willard 
Bates, of Roslindale. This was given twice to 
capacity audiences in Jordan Hall, on the eve- 
ning of July 1, under the auspices of the Pil- 
grim Press, which recently published the text 
in attractive book form. 

The cast was made up of young people from 
Boston University and Union Church, except 
the dancers who were the pupils of Mrs. Lilla 
Viles Wyman. Mrs. Wyman directed all the 
dances except the Indian dance, which was in 
charge of Miss French. Mr. Raymond C. Rob- 
bins of Boston University directed the choruses, 
and Miss Elizabeth Lobdell, the orchestral trio. 
Mr. Munroe R. Pevear supervised the light 
effects, which were of unusual artistry. Dr. 
Mary Alice Emerson had charge of the casting 
and the costumes, and Mr. Wilbur Davies of 
the properties. Rey. Oliver W. Bell of Union 
Church was business manager. 

Hearty applause and the later congratula- 
tions proved the appreciation of the audience 
for this gift of the Pilgrim Press to the visiting 
delegates. One of the many delegates who 
hastened from the Pilgrim excursion to the 
second performance of the pageant said, “This 
is a fitting ‘end of a perfect day’ of beauty, 
patriotism and inspiration.” 

This “Pageant of Pilgrims” was outlined in 
The Congregationalist of May 6 but it may be 
reviewed again here. The Questioner and the 
Interpreter, two symbolic figures on each side 
of the stage, hear the slow tread of Pilgrims 
moving across the’face of continents. The In- 
terpreter bids his companion note the impulse 
for religious freedom that sends the Pilgrims 
of 1620 on their way. 

The first episode is laid in the Inn upon the 
Old North Road in Scrooby where William 
Brewster keeps the post. The meeting is broken 


- but not merely for spectacular purposes. 


up, and Brewster is led away to jail. In the 
darkness an angel appears to Bradford, telling 
him to seek a Commonwealth of God-in another 
land. 

The Questioner and the Interpreter relate the 
journey into Holland, and the later embarka- 
tion for America. The crossing of the ocean is 
represented by a dance of wind, thunder, rain, 
lightning and the stormy sea, which oppose the 
passage of the Pilgrims. The angel prophesies 
safety and great achievement. 

The second episode shows the landing and the 
treaty with the Indians. Famine, Cold and 
Pestilence, representing the hardships of the 
first winter, thread their way among the say- 
age Indians, and haunt three somber Pilgrim 
men who sow corn upon the graves to hide 
their losses from the Indians. 

In the third episode the Pilgrims celebrate a 
Thanksgiving Day. Priscilla and her girl 


friends remain away from church on the pre- . 


text of preparing the meal, and are discovered 

by Myles Standish while they are prancing 

gaily about with Squanto and his friends, led 
by the music of Degory Priest’s smuggled fiddle. 

Their punishment is interrupted by the arrival 

of the ship Fortune with supplies, new colonists 

‘and the longed-for charter from the king. 

Adventurous Spirits, dressed in the colors of 
the sunset, dance while a procession of gold- 
seekers, pioneers, Puritan clergymen, woods- 
men, trappers and Jesuits, led on by Indians, 
follow the lure of unseen voices. The Interpre- 

ter announces the coming of the Pilgrims of a 

later day. The Goddess of Liberty, mounts a 

pedestal, is joined by the Spirit of Brotherhood, 

and the two are surrounded by immigrants from 
all nations. The Interpreter says, 

“The wheel has turned full circle and the road 
The Pilgrims trod now winds about the earth, 
A way for all the people of the earth, 

A bond of brotherhood for all the world.” 

The name of the author and director, Dsther 

Willard Bates, is sufficient guarantee of the 

artistry of the production. The story is sig- 

nificant in theme and compelling in human in- 
terest. There is a simple but well-knit plot, 
coming to a strong and legitimate climax. The 
same unity that is seen in the plot is evident 
in the proportioning of music, tableau and light 
effects. Great emphasis is laid upon beauty, 

It is 

by no means easy to keep beauty of detail prop- 

erly subordinated to a great idea, and much 
credit is due the artist who works to that end. 

Though art is not didactic, and “beauty is its 

own excuse for being,” yet a religious pageant 

should be first of all meaningful. 


The attractive and illuminating short plays” 


of life in India, China, Japan, Turkey, Africa 
and other foreign lands, given in Paul Revere 
Hall every day during the Council, under the 
auspices of the Missionary Hducation Society, 
must be reserved for a later article. 
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On Religious Themes 


Tue USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION, by MARGARET W. EGGLESTON (Doran). 
Mrs. Eggleston is instructor in story-telling in 
the Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
cation. She is also an artist and past master 
in the art. What is more,,she has a faculty for 
telling others how to do it. The book is a 
course in itselfi—for teachers in community 
schools or church schools, recreational leaders 
or mothers. The whole field of story telling is 
covered in a fascinating way, and there are 
some valuable samples of original stories. 

PLANS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL EVANGELISM, by 
FRANK L. Brown (Revell). The Sunday school 
furnishes between eighty and ninety per cent. 
of the new church members. This statement is 
enough to show that it ought to be the chief 
field of evangelism. To McKinley’s epoch- 
making phrase of “educational evangelism,” the 
author adds “graded evangelism.”’ He indicates 
that the time of decision is in the intermediate 
department and that there the appeal should be 
“to follow Christ as the world’s greatest Leader 
and Guide, who meets the need of life for an 
ideal Saviour and Comrade.” It is a sane, 
sensible book for pastors, superintendents, 
teachers and parents. 

SuMMIT VIEWS, by JoHN HEpwarp RUSSELL 
(Revell). The author of this volume of sermons 
is a Presbyterian pastor in Minneapolis. He 
has a faculty for framing titles—The Cross in 
the Crisis, The Bitter Sweet Year, Is America 
Discovered Yet? Inspiration to Date. The text 
for The Secret of the Offensive is Galatians 1: 
16-17. Paul says: “I conferred not with flesh 
and blood, . . . but I went into Arabia.’’ There 
is a sympathetic heart tone in these messages 
as well as a fine interpretation of the themes. 

PRE-MILLENNIALISM, by GEORGE P. MAINS 
(The Abingdon Press). A sharp and sane criti- 
cism of pre-millennial claims. The author 
shows that they are based largely on a single 
book, the Apocalypse, and on an unscientific 
use of Scripture. Pre-millennialism is Jewish, 
not Christian, is unscientific and is based on a 
false psychology of history. Dr. Mains says 
that he thoroughly believes that ‘it represents 
a false and harmful philosophy of Christ’s spir- 
itual plans for the human world, therefore have 
I written.”’ The little book is clear, concise and 
conclusive. It needed to be done. 

A Suort History OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT, by L. W. GRENSTED (Longmans). 
As this is the latest so also it is the best brief 
survey of the varying interpretations of the 
Atonement held by theologians of the Christian 
Church from the beginning to the present time. 
Nearly every writer of importance is consid- 
ered, including such modern authors as Ed- 
wards, Hodge, Shedd, Bushnell, G. B. Stevens, 
among Americans, and Dale, Denny, Lidgett, 
McLeod, Campbell, Jowett, Maurice, Westcott 
and Moberley among Wnglish writers, Schlier- 
macher, Ritschl and Sabatier on the continent. 
Well-chosen quotations are employed from each 
writer, the interpretation is remarkably lucid 
and the presentation interesting. The volume 
closes with several pages on R. C. Moberley’s 
“Atonement and Personality” concerning which 
Dr. Grensted says in his closing sentence: “Few 


recent writings are at once so sane and so con- 


structive, and, despite much misunderstanding, 
it is in such attempts that the hope of the fu- 
ture lies.” We commend the volume to all 
ministers and students of theology. 


Vx AMONG : 


Sr. Lukr, THE MAN AND His Work, by H. 
McLacuian (Longmans). A scholarly and ex- 
haustive study of the great apostle. Some chap- 
ter headings will indicate the sometimes unusual 


method of treatment: The Man of Letters, 
The Linguist, The Editor, The Theologian, 
The Humorist, The Letter-Writer, The Re- 
porter, The Diarist, Luke and His Friends, ete. 
This is not a “popular” volume, but all who 
care to study the subject will find it exceedingly 
suggestive, informing and helpful. 

THe PROBLEM OF HPvIL, by PETER GREEN, 
CANON OF MANCHESTER (Longmans). An elab- 
orate study of a persistent problem, the theme 
of the Book of Job and of innumerable subse- 
quent discussions, It contains much of theory, 
such as the statement, ‘‘Christ took human na- 
ture, we must believe, before the foundation of 
the world’; and this, ‘The Fall must have oc- 
curred, if at all, in some state of being very 
different from our present state.’ At many 
points the reader may take issue with the 
author. Nevertheless the treatise is thought 
provoking, and in its general trend, a¢ well as 
in many points in the discussion, will probably 
be satisfactory to most readers who have given 
any careful thought to the subject. 

A More CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL ORDER, by 
HENRY SLOANE Corrin (Macmillan). An ad: 
mirable little book presenting the practical 
workings of real Christianity, the kind that 
has not yet been tried, the kind that will pre- 
vent social war as well as military war. It 
considers the Christian as’ Producer, as Con- 
sumer, as Owner, as Investor, as Employer and 
Hmployee, and the final chapter is on Democ- 
racy and Faith. There cannot be too much of 
this kind of preaching. At last men are asking, 
“What is the matter with our Christianity?” 
And here it is answered, not in a system of 
dogmas, but in the practical application of the 
fundamental teachings of Christ, in a God who 
is paternal and a Christ who makes all men 
brothers. 


Short Stories 

Suips Across THE SEA, by RALPH PAINE 
(Houghton Mifflin). Nine short stories of the 
American Navy in war time. Life on a de- 
stroyer, submarine battles, merchant marine, 
the British “Q Boat,’ German plots on the 
Maine coast, are some of the themes of these 
thrilling tales. EXvery one is a gem. No one 
can write a better sea story than this same 
Ralph Paine. 

Tur RuLiIna Passion, and THE BLUE 
FLowER, ‘by Henry vAN Dyke (Scribners). 
These are volumes V. and VI. in the admirable 
Avalon Edition of Dr. van Dyke’s works. The 
first contains eight short “stories and _ ro- 
mances,” among them being “The Keeper of the 
Light’’; and the second contains nine stories, 
among them are “The Blue Flower,” “The 
Other Wise Man” and the “First Christmas 
Tree.” This edition is sold only by subscrip- 
tion. 

In LINCOLN’s CHAIR, by IDA M. TARBELL 
(Maemillan). Another beautiful story, similar 
to “He Knew Lincoln.” -This relates what the 
man who knew Lincoln said about Lincoln’s 
faith in God and in the righteousness of his 
fight against slavery. It is a fine interpretation 
of the religious side of Lincoln’s nature, and 
it is undoubtedly true. One sentence quoted 
from Lincoln contains a message for our time: 
“What it seems to me He’s trying to do is to 
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get men to see that there can’t be any peace 
or happiness in this world so long as they ain’t 
fair to one another.” 


History and Travel 


ADVENTURERS OF OREGON, by CONSTANCE 
Linpsay SKINNER (Yale University Press). 
Miss Skinner was born at a fur-trading post 
and spent her childhood in the wilderness. 
Therefore she is able to give a spirited account 
of the persistent courage and. the romance 
which belonged to the old days of the dominant 
fur trade. The life with all its ramifications 
was strange and barbaric in its toilsomeness, 
its wild pleasures and its fierce rivalries. There 
is a fine chapter on the Lewis and Clark Hxpe- 
dition, a topic not often so well treated, with 
just enough detail. The voyages of Gray and of 
Vancouver are described and also the struggles 
of the Astoria Overlanders, heroic but marked 
by “deplorable ignorance and inefficiency.” All 
in all, this is a picturesque piece of writing. 
It is Vol. 22 in the Chronicles of America. 

THE FIGHT FOR A FREE SEA, by Ratpu D. 
PAINE (Yale University Press). Vol. 17 of 
“The Chronicles of America” takes up the half 
shameful, half glorious record of the War of 
1812 and does full justice to both phases. Un- 
preparedness was more excusable then than re- 
cently, but, with no allies to hold the front 
while we made ready, the consequences were 
fearful. The war as waged on land and on the 
Great Lakes has due attention without en- 
croaching on that belonging to “The Navy on 
Blue Water.” Hlsewhere the same author has 
dealt with the great history of the Yankee pri- 
vateers. In the navy the ships and the men were 
of the same caliber. That we had larger and 
better ships is a fact often used to excuse Brit- 
ish failure. ‘But it detracts not at all from 
the glory these ships won to remember that 
they were larger and of better design and arma- 
ment than the British frigates they shot to 
pieces with such methodical accuracy.” The 
racy description of the capture of Washington 
is balanced by the masterly account of the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans. To read these two gems 
with care illuminates the mind as to democracy 
in general and the American variety in partic- 
ular. : 

WANDERINGS, by RICHARD CuRLE (Dutton). 
An entertaining book of travel to many lands, 
familiar and unfamiliar. There are unusual 
scenes near at hand, like ‘“‘SSummer on the 
Isle of Sark,” and “London Sidelights,’ but 
most of the chapters take us to remote places 
like British Guiana, the Victoria Falls, the 
Heart of Swaziland, In Peru, Winter in Rho- 
desia, etc. The record covers many years and 
some of it is reminiscent of a departed past. 
The author has a discerning eye and a pleasing 
gift of description. 

Tur SHADOw-SHow, by J. H. Curie (Do- 
ran). Adopting as title a phrase from the 
“Rubaiyat,” the author in this book of travels, 
also assumes the appropriate manner of cynical 
aloofness. The least pleasing passages are those 
which exhibit his own brand of philosophy. 
Yet many of his comments by the way are 
shrewd, such as his criticism of the Turk as a 
ruler and his views about the modern woman. 
He seems to have been everywhere, in regions 
known and unknown. A love of travel, the 
power to absorb impressions and a facile pen 
are gifts which produce an entertaining book. 
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Little Pilgrimages with the Fathers 
Vill. The World the Pilgrims Knew 


Ours is the first generation in history without 
an unknown land of promise, a fairyland of 
expectation and tradition somewhere on the 
earth. Such a title as “The Indies” can never 
mean to us what it meant to the people of the 
Pilgrim time. Our opportunity of exploration 
is nearly at an end. ‘The world is mapped. 
Wnglish-speaking men have stood upon the ice 
at both the poles. What remains for the ad- 
venturer is merely the filling in of small details 
of knowledge in Arctic and Antarctic seas and 
continents—in the dripping forests of the Congo 
and the Amazon, among the homes of the head- 
hunters in the hot islands of the China seas, 
and in the deserts of Asia, Africa and Australia. 

It was otherwise with the Pilgrims when in 
Leyden their leaders 
looked about the world 
to discover a_ refuge 
and an opportunity of 
witness for Christ. 
There was a great 
background then of un- 
explored territory in 
the world. India was 
the fairyland of the 
Pilgrim time, as it had 
been for centuries be- 
fore them. But India 
was out of the range 
for settlement for the 
Pilgrims because it was 
an occupied and a dan- 
gerous land. In this 
direction there were 
plenty of old tales of 
travel to fill, the imag- 
jnation—tales from the 
erusades and from 
books of travel, half 
experience and half 
legend, like those of Sir 
John Maundeyille and 
Marco Polo. The latter 
of these lived long in 
China and even tells us 
of the existence of 
Japan. But his first 
interest as a Venetian 
trader, like that of 
Maundeyille, the traveler, is with India. 


From the painting by 


This love of adventure, this craving to know 
more of the world and to explore its unknown 
places, was in the air of the whole century 
which revealed America and the southern path 
around the African cape to India. There was 
a glamour in these tales which appealed to boys 
and men alike, as it does to the two lads who 
in Sir John Everett Millais’ imaginative picture 
of The Boyhood of Raleigh are listening to the 
adventures of the sailor on the pier. 


INDIA 


Now what did India mean to the Pilgrims 
and their generation? Very much what it had 
meant for nearly three hundred years, back to 
the time of Maundeyille, and earlier, to all 
Western Europe. It was to find a way to India 
that Columbus went west and Diaz south. To 
the romantie and the imaginative it meant gold 
and jewels. But to the practical man, and to 
the merchant class especially, it did not mean 
that, it meant chiefly pepper and spice and 
silk and calico. That was the trade of which 
the Venetians tried to keep a monopoly. In the 
“Merchant of Venice,” the stone of which the 
church is built reminds Antonio’s acquaintance 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


“Of dangerous rocks 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Inrobe the roaring waters with my silks... 
And Shylock tells us of Antonio’s ports of call 
for argosies: “He hath an argosy bound to 
Tripolis, another to the Indies; I understand 
moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third at 
Mexico, a fourth for Hngland, and other ven- 
tures, he hath squand’red abroad.” This was 
written in the Pilgrim time and gives us an in- 
telligent HEnglishman’s estimate of the scope of 
Venetian commerce. Venice, you might say, was 
mainly built out of pepper and spice. As long 


” 


ago as the time of Alaric, the Goth, 1,200 years 


Sir John Bverett Millais 
THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH 


before the founding of the Pilgrim Church, the 
ransom demanded of Rome by the barbarian 
army included gold and silver and 3,000 pounds 
of pepper. 


PEPPER AND SPICE 
Pepper was a luxury, you see. And so were 
nutmegs and cloves. In his famous voyage 
around the world—the first one made by Eng- 
lishmen—Francis Drake, you may remember, 
robbed the Spanish ships and ports all the way 
up the coast of Western America from Chili to 


California. Then he crossed the Pacifie to the 
spice islands. His ship, first called the Pelican 
and then The Golden Hind—a ship much 


smaller than the Mayflower—ran aground one 
night on a rock off the coast of Celebes; 
“Where we stuck fast,” writes Francis Pretty, 
the chronicler of the voyage, “from eight of the 
clock at night till four of the clock in the after- 
noon the next day, being indeed out of hope to 
escape the danger.’ But Drake was not a man 
to be beaten. He proceeded to lighten his ship 
on the rocks. And the very first thing he took 
out of her was “three ton of cloves.’ When the 
ship floated they put back the cloves and the 
cannon and sailed on to the Island of Batjan, 
of which Pretty says: “Their fruits be divers 


and plentiful; as nutmegs, ginger, long pepper, 
lemons, cucumbers, cocos (cocoanuts), ete.” 

One explanation of all this interest in pepper 
and spice is simple and has alteady been stated. 
The people of Hurope had no ice. Nothing 
would keep in its natural state. They ate 
salted or pickled meat and fish most of the time. 
And they craved pepper and spice and had to 
send to India to find them. 

Many legends grow about the hot lands where 
the pepper vines grow: Here is what Maunde- 
ville says about one of them: “In that country 
are many kinds of serpents and other vermin, 
in consequence of the great heat of the country 
and of the pepper. And some men say that 
when they will gather the pepper, they make 
fires and burn there- 
abouts, to make the 
serpents and cocodrills 
to fly ;) but this is not 
true. But this they do: 
they anoint their hands 
and feet with a juice 
made of snails and 
other things, of which 
the serpents and other 
venomous beasts hate 
the savor; and that 
makes them fly before 
them, because of the 
smell, and then they 
gather in the pepper in 
safety.” 

Much more sane and 
sensible is Marco Polo’s 
description, more than 
three hundred years be- 
fore the Pilgrims came 
to Holland, of the In- 
dian kingdom of Mala- 
bar, a name which has 
survived through all 
the centuries: “In this 
kingdom there is vast 
abundance of pepper, 
ginger, cubebs, and In- 
dian nuts; and the fin- 
est and most beautiful 
cottons are manufac- 
tured that can be found 
in any part of the world.” 


Wuy InprA Woutp Not Do 


Now it happens that we know a good deal 
about India just in the Pilgrim time. Lhe great - 
Mogul, Emperor Akbar, was reigning and con- 
quering during the reign of Elizabeth and died 
only two years later than she. India then was 
a poor country with rich rulers who sucked 
their people dry with taxes. Akbar was per- 
haps the wisest and most considerate monarch 
India has known until the English came. But 
Akbar demanded a third of all their crops from 
the farmers. India is one of the poorest of all 
countries now. But it did grow pepper. And | 
one of the first things first the Portuguese and © 
then the Dutch did in India and further India 
was to set up a monopoly in pepper and spice. 
And that monopoly passed to Spain when the 
Spanish king took Lisbon. : 

India, then for all its romance of treasure 
and spice, lay quite outside the Pilgrim pur- 
pose. For it was already fully occupied as well 
as wholly out of reach. Neither the Duteh nor 
the English, much less the Portuguese, encou- — 
raged Huropean settlements in the Hast. And 
what was wanted was a place to settle and not 
first of all a place to trade, a place with abun- | 
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dant elbow room, though not without mission- 
ary opportunity. 


THE GLAMOUR OF GUIANA 


The inquiring Pilgrims came next, for a little 
time, under the spell of one of the most re- 
markable romances of travel and inventive 
imagination the world has ever known—the 
book they knew as Raleigh’s ‘Discovery of 
Guiana.” I have called it a romance, for it is 
neither more nor less than this, as those who 
have read the book will remember. Raleigh ex- 
plored widely in what is now the territory of 
Venezuela, in the valley of the Orinoco. He 
had come upon the tradition of a golden city, 
the famous city of BH] Dorado, and he had pur- 
sued this tradition among the Indian villages 
| very much as wanderers in the desert follow a 
mirage. 

Now Raleigh in the days of Bradford’s chil- 
hood was a great man in English common talk. 
He had been for a long time a favorite in 
Queen Elizabeth’s court and then a sailor and 
explorer, about whom eyery Englishman had 
heard. His book is all expectation and invita- 
tion. His Indian geese of village chieftains are 
all royal swans as he tells the tale. And he 
makes an eloquent appeal for taking possession 
of this famous empire of the kings of Hl Dorado 
by Englishmen. ‘To conclude, Guiana is a coun- 
try . . . never sacked, turned nor ‘Wrought... . 
The graves have not been opened for gold, the 
) mines not broken with sledges, nor their images 
pulled down out of their temples. It hath never 
been entered by any army of Strength, and 
never conquered or possessed by any Christian 
| prince. . . . Besides, by keeping one good fort, 
or building one town of ‘strength, the whole 
empire is guarded. . . . And I am resolved that 
if there were but a small army afoot in Guiana, 
marehing toward Manoa, the chief city of Inga, 
he would yield to her Majesty by way of com- 
| position so many hundred thousand yearly as 
should both defend all enemies abroad, and de- 
fray all expenses at home.” And the curious 
i thing about the story, is that, for one reason 
or another, Raleigh expected none of his native 
allies to care about having any of the gold. 

Raleigh’s credulity is rather surprising but 
it is not at all wonderful that his geography is 
if wrong, for the whole interior of South America 
. was then quite unknown. By modern knowl- 
| edge the site he gives for his golden city would 

be somewhere in the Amazon forests, perhaps 
i near that hitherto unexplored river which 
_. Roosevelt navigated. The wonderful stories of 

Mexico and Peru were surging in Raleigh’s 

brain. In Guiana he finds no pepper nor spices; 

but abundant fruits. He tells of the beautiful 

valley of Amariocapana, “Whose plains stretch 

themselves some sixty miles in length, east and 

west ; as fair ground and beautiful fields as any 

i man hath seen, with divers copses scattered 
| here and there by the river’s. side, and all as 
-full of deer as any forest or park in England, 
and in every lake and river the like abundance 
of fish and fowl.” Raleigh’s adventures are the 
basis on which Charles Kingsley built his ro- 

- mance of “Westward Ho!” though he takes his 
adventurers over the mountains into what is 

now Columbia and brings them home with a 

eaptured Spanish galleon and a cargo of gold. 

No wonder many of the ‘hard-working Pil- 
grims liked this picture of an easy life and that 
the weaker heads among them ignored the win- 
ters that suffered from torrential rains and the 

‘discussions of a cure for poisoned arrows which 

' the Spaniards had never been able to extort by 
promises or torments from those who shot 
them. The cooler and wiser heads dismissed the 


| reasons why: “Those. for Guiana aledged yt 


! 4 thought of Guiana, and Bradford tells us the’ 
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the cuntrie was rich, fruitful & blessed with a 
perpetuall spring, and a flourishing greenes; 
where vigorous nature brought forth all things 
in abundance & plentie without any great 
labour or art of man. So as it must needs 
make ye inhabitants rich, seing less provisions 
of clothing and other things would serve, then 
in more coulder & less fruitfull countries must 
be had. As also yt the Spaniards (having 
much more than they could possess) had not 
yet planted there, nor were anywhere very near 
ye same. But to this it was answered, that out 
of question ye countrie was both fruitfull and 
pleasante, and might yeeld riches & mainte- 
nance to ye possessors, more easily than any 
othere; yet, other things being considered, it 
would not be so fitt for them. And first, yt 
such hot countries are subject to greevuos dis- 
eases, and many noisome impediments, which 
other, more temperate places are freer from, 
and would not so well agree with our English 
bodys, Again, if they should live & doe well, 
the jealous Spaniard would never suffer them 
long, but would displante or overthrow them, 
as he did ye French in Florida, who were seated 
furder from his richest countries; and the 
sooner because they should have none to protect 
them, & their owne strength would be too smale 
to resiste so potent an enemie, & so neare a 
neighbor.” 

Here again it was the Spaniard who closed 
the door, quite fortunately for the Pilgrim 
Church. For if more than half of them died of 
scurvy and lack of food and shelter in the icy 
New England winter few would have been 
likely to survive the malarial fevers and the 
poisoned arrows of the Orinoco. The history 
of Venezuela is comment enough on the wisdom 
of this refusal of Guiana. And yet it was only 
three years after the Pilgrims landed in New 
England that the first permanent English set- 
tlement was founded in the little island of St. 
Christopher (St. Kitto). 


FLORIDA 


The story of Florida was evidently well 
known to the Pilgrim leaders. There too dis- 
eovery, by the Spaniards, followed after a 
mirage—the story of the Fountain of Youth, 
which Ponce de Leon sought. The troubles and 
the destruction of the French Huguenot settlers 
at Port Royal and on the St. John’s River 
served the Pilgrims as a warning. No English- 
man would deliberately choose the Spaniard as 
a neighbor. Even farther north Raleigh’s first 
settlement at Roanoke did not last a year and 
the second and third attempts were just as un- 
successful. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia was the first successful British col- 
ony, and even Virginia very nearly failed. 
Jamestown was founded in 1607, the year when 
the Pilgrims under persecution were trying to 
escape from Scrooby to Holland. The next 
year the infant colony was set in order by the 
famous Captain John Smith. In 1610, when 
the Pilgrims were settling down quietly in Ley- 
den, the Jamestown settlers were so much at 
the end of their resources and their courage 
that they packed up their possessions and aban- 
doned the colony—only to be turned back at 
the river’s mouth by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments and supplies under Lord Delaware. 
There was famine in Virginia. There was sick- 
ness. There were wars with the Indians. But 
by the time the Pilgrims were making their 
arrangements to cross the Atlantic, 20,000 
pounds of tobacco were exported in 1619 from 
Virginia to England and the beginnings were 
made of the importation into the colony of 
Negroes from Africa and “indentured Serv- 
ants” from England. Two years later the home 
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people sent them a shipload of English wives. 
It took twelve years to make the Virginia col- 
only self-supporting ; the Plymouth colony was 
on its own feet in a year. If we wish to read 
about conditions in Virginia at about the time 
of. the founding of Plymouth, Mary Johnson 
has given us a powerful and truthful imagina- 
tive picture of them in her story, ‘““To Have and 
to Hold,” the action of which begins the year 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


The most powerful single figure in the Vir- 
ginia history is that of Captain John Smith. 
The story of his rescue from death by Poco-. 
hontas is probably quite true. He gave a new 
lease of life to the dying colony. But he im- 
mediately concerns the Pilgrim Fathers by his 
voyage of exploration up the coast of North 
America in 1611, in the course of which he 
visited and named the port of Plymouth and 
gave the name of New England to the whole 
territory which ever since has borne it. Smith’s 
map and book were in the hands of the Pil- 
grims while they were considering the place of 
their settlement, though neither Plymouth nor 
Cape Cod much interested them then, for they 
did not intend to settle where they finally did. 

It would be interesting to follow the career 
of Smith, perhaps the most adventurous man of 
his generation, and one of the great pioneers 
of the America we know. Half a century ago 
it was the fashion to set him down as a brag- 
gart and a liar, but cooler study of the evidence 
has convinced historians that he underwent the 
adventures of which he himself tells, fought as 
champion of Christendom against a Turk in the 
tournament between the camps, was slave to a 
Turkish Sultana and escaped to Russia, saved 
the Virginia colony in its first feeble anarchy 
and was saved by the Indian princess, named 
and mapped New England. His force and skill 
as governor of Virginia in handling the suspi- 
cious Indian tribes preclude a judgment that he 
was an empty braggart. And it is enough to 
quote his own words about the qualities needed 
by a colonist to show that he was both clear- 
seeing and wise. It is in his ‘‘Deseription of 
New England” that he says: “But it is not a 
worke for every one, to manage such an affaire 
as makes a discoverie, and plants a Colony: It 
requires all the best parts of Art, Judgment, 
Courage, Honesty, Constancy, Diligence and 
Industrie, to do but neare well.” 

And he adds, thinking, no doubt, of what he 
himself had seen and done; ‘Columbus, Cortez, 
Pitzara, Soto, Magelleanes and the rest served 
more than apprentiship to learne how to begin 
their most memorable attempts in the West 
Indies; which to the wonder of all ages suc- 
cessfully they effected, when many hundreds of 
others farre above them in the world’s opinion, 
beeing instructed but by relation, came to 
shame and confusion in actions of small mo- 
ment, who doubtless in other matters, were both 
wise, discreet, generous and courageous.” 

How far the Leyden Pilgrims measured up 
to this. high estimate by a great captain and 
colonizer the next few years were to show. But 
we may imagine Robinson and Brewster, Brad- 
ford and Carver, and Winslow and Cushman 
and Fuller, stopping at this passage to con- 
sider whether the Pilgrim Church were equal to 
these things and could provide these high quali- 
ties in some new venture of faith. It was not for 
lack of warning, both from history and precept, 
that the Pilgrim leaders hesitated as to how 
they should use their small resources for the 
great ends they had in view. 


The next article in this series will be: What 
the Pilgrims Knew about New England. 
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From Day to Day 
By Allen Chesterfield 


I spent a delightful half hour recently in- 
specting the old First Parish Church in Deer- 
field in the Connecticut Valley. The organiza- 
tion dates back over two hundred years. The 
present edifice was built in 1824 and represents 
the finest type of colonial architecture. The 
massive, high pulpit is at the end of the struc- 
ture nearest the street, so that late-comers have 
to face the reproachful gaze of their more 
punctual fellow worshipers. The old-fashioned 
box pews, the white walls and the quiet, 
churehly atmosphere conduce to the spirit of 
reverence. In the vestibule are tablets to the 
memory of former pastors who figured promi- 
nently in the ecclesiastical affairs of their day 
—a Mather who was a pioneer missionary in 
the Connecticut Valley, John Williams, whose 
capture by the Indians in 1702 after his wife 
had been murdered and whose return to Deer- 
field after several years of exile constitute one 
of the romantic episodes of New England his- 
tory. A third tablet commemorates the labors 
of Samuel Willard, whom an orthodox council 
found too heretical for fellowship, but whose 
statement of belief by which he was judged and 
condemned is said to be stiff enough for Mark 
Mathews of Seattle and R. A. Torrey of Los 
Angeles. 

This is certainly one of the shrines the exist- 
ence and attractiveness of which should be more 
widely known throughout New England this 
Tercentenary year. Parties motoring through 
the lovely main street of old Deerfield often 
nause to look into this historic sanctuary. 
Tours now being planned for this and next sum- 
mer, should certainly include an hour’s stay 
within the walls of this most beautiful and im- 
pressive temple. If a service of prayer and 
praise could be arranged for a specific afternoon 
each week, so much the better. Even motorists 
tearing from town to town with no other motive 
than to see what time they can make might be 
induced to tarry a while and rest and pray. 
Our fine old New England edifices should not 
only be centers of interest for the curious but 
fountains whence the waters of life should con- 
tinually proceed. 

* * 

Speaking of John Williams, the heroic and 
almost martyréd Deerfield minister of the early 
eighteenth century, I was interested to find that 
the house set apart in the first days of the set- 
tlement by vote of the town for the parish min- 
ister is now the abode of a dozen lively boys in 
their teens, who constitute a part of the mem- 
bership of Deerfield Academy. The house itself 
has been preserved substantially in the form in 
which it was built more than two centuries ago, 
but a large addition in the rear and the intro- 
duction of those modern touches which do not 
sacrifice the beauty of the ancient finishings 
make it a delightful dwelling-place today. The 
academy itself has come to be an important in- 
stitution in the life of the town and of the 
Connecticut Valley. For many decades it has 
fulfilled the functions of a town high school; as 
is the case in so many other old-time New Eng- 
land academies, but its broader service was 
gradually being contracted, until about twenty 
years ago, Mr. Frank L. Boyden, a young Am- 
herst graduate, took the principalship. 

A most interesting experiment it is that Mr. 
Boyden and his competent associates on the 
teaching staff of the Deerfield Academy are 
working out. Indeed, it may be said to have 
passed the experimental stage, for the institu- 
tion is stronger today in its hold upon the com- 
munity than ever before in its long and honor- 
able history. The distinctive feature about the 
school is that it ministers with equal effective- 
ness to two classes of pupils. One class con- 
sists of twenty-five boys from fourteen to eight- 
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een, who come from places at a considerable 
distance and who room and board in the dormi- 
tories. The second comprises one hundred or 
more boys and girls in their later teens who 
come from up and down the Connecticut Valley 
and who are registered as day pupils only. But 
the boys in both classes of students spend the 
late afternoon together on the athletic field, or 
in the winter enjoy indoor sports, with Princi- 
pal Boyden as their coach. All the school teams 
are made up jointly of boys from the two 
classes of pupils. Consequently the old line 
between “town and gown,” so to speak, is prac- 
tically obliterated. Boys and young men from 
other parts of the country find all the advan- 
tages of a first-class boarding school, with un- 
usually careful personal oversight and direc- 
tion in forming habits of scholarship, while the 
town itself and other neighboring villages are 
altogether satisfied with what the academy 
offers to their own boys and girls. The combi- 
nation is so unusual that the Deerfield idea has 
been made the subject of several magazine arti- 
cles and the method is attracting the attention 
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The Rose Beyond the Wall 


Near shaded wall a rose once grew, 

Budded and blossomed in God’s free light, 
Watered and fed by morning dew, 

Shedding its sweetness day and night. 


As it grew and blossomed fair and tall, 
Slowly rising to a loftier height, 

It came to a crevice in the wall, 
Through wheh there shone a beam of light. 


Onward it crept with added strength, 
With never a thought of fear or pride; 
And it followed the light through the crevice’s 
length, 
And unfolded itself on the other side. 


The light, the dew, the broadening view, 
Were found the same as they were before; 

And it lost itself in beauties new, 
Breathing its fragrance more and more. 


Shall claim of death cause us to grieve, 
And make our courage faint or fall? 

Nay, let us faith and hope receive— 
The rose still grows beyond the wall, 


Scattering fragrance far and wide, 
Just as it did in days of yore, 
Just as it did on the other side, 

Just as it will forevermore. : 
A. L. FINK. 
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of educational leaders in many places. A school 
like this is doing much toward increasing the 
attractiveness of rural life and thus helping to 
solve the oft-debated country problem. Mr. 
Boyden’s personal popularity is as great among 
the townspeople as among the students and he 
has held numerous civic offices including that 
of Chief of Police, the duties of which in this 
well-behaved, conservative New England town 
are not onerous. He represented the town in 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention. 
The good will of the community was clearly 
shown in connection with the recent alumni 
banquet, which was attended by three hundred 
persons and addressed by President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst and C. L. Underhill of Somerville, 
a prominent former member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. The way the townspeople 
flocked in and the eagerness with which they 
listened to the after-dinner speaking, as well as 
the subsidy which they grant the school every 
year, all go to prove that it is far better for 
some New England academies to reconstruct 
their methods rather than go out of business 
entirely. 
* * 


Speaking of the commencement season, I am 
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sorry for any man who does not take a day or 
at least an evening off to attend some gradua- 
tion exercises, even if they be those only of a 
grammar school. There is nothing quite so 
inspiring in these days when many causes for 
discouragement can readily be found than the 
sight of fresh young faces and the words and 
bearing of those who have completed a given 
course and are just being speeded forward to 
begin a new chapter in their careers. It is hard 
to be pessimistic as you listen to their cheers 
and songs or catch the tenor of their essays and 
orations, or see them produce a pageant or a 
play in such a fashion as to do credit to their 
appreciation of poetry and art, and which re- 
veal sometimes unexpected capacities for acting 
and interpretation. Even better it is to mark the 
response which the youth of today seldom fail 
to make when a baccalaureate preacher or com- 
mencement orator or after-dinner speaker ap- 
peals to that which is deepest and best in 
young life. The youth of today may not speak 
or feel_or even think exactly as their elders do 
or would like to have them speak or think or 
feel, but as I have seen them on more than one 
graduation platform these fair summer days, 
the sight has refreshed my confidence in the 
youth of America and given me great hope that 
they will come up in due season to better the 
record of the generation which they will so soon 
succeed. 


American Boarders of Japan in 
Annual Meeting 


By M. E. Hall 

The American Board’s Japan Mission held 
its annual meeting at Arima from May 19-24. 
Those attending the session this year were 
struck with one thing above all others, the 
thinned ranks of the Mission. How meet the 
extraordinary situation that now exists in 
Japan with a depleted force is indeed a ques-: 
tion. One encounters in Japan today on every - 
hand a feeling that the nation has not bettered 
itself through its commercialism and that the 
Gospel of Jesus is the only hope of this country. 
To meet this need and to fill the empty places 
in the ranks, the Mission is asking for seven 
new families and some 15 single men and 
women to invest their lives in Japan. 

The annual report by Mr. Beam was a sort 
of “Educational Film,” picturing the varied in- 
terests and activities of the entire Mission. It 
was hopeful and stimulating. It showed the 
Mission fillng an important place in the work 
of the Kingdom and further showed some tre-_ 
mendous openings here for consecrated leader- 
ship. Japan still has its sections of a million 
souls without a single worker! ‘This is a real 
challenge for pioneer work. 

Returning from a tour of investigation of the 
Board’s work in the South Pacifie Islands, Dr. 
and Mrs. Pedley gave the Mission a look into 
the work of another world, a work showing 
that the days of heroic missionary effort are 
not things of the past. An interesting light 
was thrown on the work among the natives. 
After taking over the rule of these Islands the 


‘Japanese Government immediately financed an 


undertaking of sending a score of Christian 
workers to the new possessions as missionaries 
of the Gospel—footing the entire bill and prom- 
ising continued support. 

The new President of the Doshisha Univer- 
sity, Dr. Ebina, left his work and came to the 
Mission meeting to give a stirring appeal for 
support of his recently assumed office and for 
the forward movement of the University. } 

The Mission faces a new year with hope and 
courage. It would be hard to conceive of a 


.time when the Gospel of Jesus had the oppor- 


tunity that it now has to meet the growing ~ 
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consciousness of this people, to turn its com-and socially. The meal is incomplete if any of 


mercial spirit into the spirit of righteousness 

and to place in the hearts of the nation the 

spirit of Jesus as the only hope of true great- 

ness. 

to renewed action and consecration. 
Maebashi, Japan. 


Knockabout Paper — No. 4 


By George Lawrence Parker 

Now in this “Knockabout,”’ I am asking my- 
self if the good Lord has not some smiling little 
angels whose chief business is to smile over our 
shoulders and make fun of us when we pull our 
long faces. 

For instance, there was ‘me’ last Thanks- 
giving Day. My family and my turkey were 
enjoying each other in our two-by-four house on 
Cape Cod. But “me’? I was in a lonesome 
hotel in Pittsburgh, a wandering “unknown.” 
After breakfast I was ‘all dressed up but no- 
where to go.” I almost asked the waiter to 
take dinner with me. Why not? 

In my loneliness I picked up a Pittsburgh 
paper to see if there were notices of Thanks- 
giving services. And I blessed the ministers 
who were not too lazy to publish the Good 
Tidings in the daily press. 

The notice I finally obeyed was one that told 
of a union service in Carnegie Hall, the gift of 
the noble Andrew. Perhaps if I mixed some 
intellectual curiosity with my devotional aim 
I may be forgiven. Whoever said that religion 
and intellect should be divorced? 

Now, I thought, if this union service is true 
to type I will come away as lonely as I go. I 
had in mind some union services I have at- 
tended and helped to conduct within a radius of 
a few miles of Boston Common. But I made 
up my mind to go, anyhow. 

And I was proud of the noble Andrew and of 
America as I saw the art treasures gathered in 
Carnegie Library. I hate to think that New 
York and Boston, or even Chicago, have a 
monopoly on what all Americans ought to see. 
And I also mused as I saw all of this, ‘Why 
not have more real pictures and replicas of the 
Great Masters in our ordinary churches? Why 
not make our vestibules more like beautiful 
gates of the temple?’ 

When I got into the Assembly Hall not many 
folk were there. But in ten minutes it was full, 
although neither Gabriel nor W. J. Bryan were 
advertised to speak. 

Before I had been seated many minutes a 
lady came clear across the hall and greeted me. 
And behold she was an old friend whom I had 
not seen for two years and she knew Cape Cod 
and the two-by-four house and all that therein 
was! And as I mixed social renewal with 
spiritual renewal I think the Lord was not dis- 
pleased. Try the mixture, all ye Boards of 
Deacons and Elders! 

As I looked up to the platform I saw another 
friend, Dr. L. H. B., once of Boston and Mal- 
den, now ministering to a large congregation of 
sooty but clean-souled Pittsburghers. And 
when I saw him I said, “The world is a small 
place, but it is this union service that has 
brought me and these friends together.” And I 
was reminded that the Christian Church ren- 
ders many a service that the world never hears 
of by advertisement. Her right hand of public 


reform is often ignorant of her left hand of 
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kindly personal ministry. But we do not know 
which hand is most prized by the Lord. Let 
‘the church do the one, but not leave the other 
undone. I trust I do not here need to use quo- 
tation marks! 
Yes, the preacher preached a good sermon. 
But that is not the main point. 
The main point is that the church on Thanks- 
giving and every other day must serve a three- 
course meal, feeding men religiously, mentally 
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To this end the Mission pledges itself 


these is lacking. I think that just now the 
mental course needs enrichment. My other 
main point is this. I went back to my hotel 
to end my Thanksgiving Day no longer lonely. 
I had seen six hundred or more American peo- 
ple keeping the feast of the Pilgrims. And 
though I was far from Cape Cod and the two- 
by-four house I was warmed and cheered. The 
reason was, I think, that I had been reminded 
of Another Home which Chesterton says is “a 
fairer place than Eden, and a taller town than 
Rome,” and which was, once, more beautifully 
called ‘““My Father’s House.” Yes, union serv- 
ices are worth while, after all! 

This is why I think that the good Lord keeps 
some little Optimistic Angels to smile at our 
long faces. And I hear one of them say now 
that here endeth the fourth “Knockabout.” 


OUR READERS’ 


Help Armenia 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Does not the action of our Senate toward 
Armenia suggest the thought that we need a 
new sense of stewardship? Our government 
should not hesitate to extend to the suffering 
Armenians our sympathy, our aid and our 
strong protecting arm. 

Let me ask another question: Are not our 
churches hoarding up money for future use that 
should be used today to help the millions of 
helpless, starving orphans? The best way to 
prepare for the future, is to meet God’s require- 
ments of today. Are we not warranted by the 
promises of Christ in asking that all the means 
of communieation and transportation which 
have conveyed messages of death, may now be 
used to carry messengers of peace, with the 
Bread of Life? So shall we receive an answer 
to that prayer, “Hallowed be thy name; thy 
Kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” and the nations instead of being 
mutual haters will become mutual friends. 

G. G. RIcE 


FORUM 


Council Bluffs, Io. 

Epitors’ Nore: The writer of the above let- 
ter celebrated his one hundredth birthday last 
September. 


December or May? 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Allow me to add a word of approval to the 
article written by Rev. Edwin H. Byington, 
appearing in your issue of July 1 and entitled, 
“May vs. December.” It has taken several 
years for this church in Stratford to get the 
Every Member Canvass running in good shape. 
Any change to another date would, I am sure, 
be unadvisable. With the business of the 
church following so closely the fiscal year, it 
becomes quite necessary to make some provision 
for funds at the end of the year. 

In regard to the Canvass another year, for 
the larger work, the tentative plan for this 
church is as follows: We plan to have the regu- 
lar Every Member Canvass in December; at 
that time we will ask our people to continue 
their Emergency Fund pledges six months 
longer, from May, 1921, to December, 1921. 
Then in December, 1921, we will be ready to 
combine both regular Benevolent pledges, with 
Emergency benevolent pledges, asking our peo- 
ple to assume both as the future pledge. 

Of course there are many churches which 
now take their Hvery Member Canvass in May. 
Why not leave it to the individual church to 
follow its usual custom? ‘The main thing is 
to get the pledges. If they can be obtained bet- 
ter at one time than another, let the local 
church determine it. Past experience has 
proven, has it not, that it is almost impossible 
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to have all of our churches follow the same de- 
tails in any program. 
Yours for, the December Canvass, 


R. C. WHITEHEAD, 
Stratford, Ot. 


Wisconsin Bears Testimony 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It is well known that Wisconsin has been 
one of the wettest states in the Union, espe- 
cially in the larger centers of population. For 
its size, La Crosse was as decidedly a liquor 
town as Milwaukee. We had five breweries, 
and the number of saloons ranged around 150 
for 35,000 people. Roadhouses along our prin- 
cipal highways were a constant nuisance, and 
there were plenty of fellows “doing time” on 
account of them. The following item, which 
appeared on the first page of our local paper 
recently is, therefore, of special interest to us, 
and may be to others: 

WaNtTED—A prisoner to keep the fires going 
at the county jail. 

That’s the kind of an advertisement that 
Sheriff Lund is contemplating. 

“Only one left out there and he has plenty 
of work to do,” said the sheriff. ‘I need an- 
other one. But they don’t seem to come.” 

Business was never so poor as at the pres- 
ent. In past years the jail has been full of 
tramps by this time, anxious to get a place to 
sleep and eat free of charge. In fact some of 
them used to wait until a policeman was 
around, then they would steal a pair of mit- 
tens, shoes or socks, just to be sure of a place 
to stay during the winter. But nothing like 
that happens any more. 

“No beer, no work—for us,’ said Judge 
Brindley when asked about the lack of business 
in his court, the place where the “30 days at 
the county jail” sentences come from. 

One of our saloon keepers was a genuine 
humorist. His name is August Mueller. A 
year ago last June he had this placed on the 
front of his saloon: ‘‘The first of July will be 
the last of August.” 

Though there is meanness enough left, the 
effects of the prohibition law in Wisconsin are 
simply maryelous. In 1918, Congressman Hsch 
did not receive the support of La Crosse, his 
home town, for re-election because he voted 
to submit the prohibition amendment. We are 
of the opinion that there would be no such 
antagonism to his re-election again on this 
score, 

Deer hunters in the Wisconsin woods report 
far fewer accidents during the hunting season 
this year than in former years, and attribute 
this to the absence of booze among the hunters. 

C. C. Row Linson. 

First Congregational Church, 

La Crosse, Wis. 


Change More Than the Name 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Good people seem to think it is necessary to 
change the name of the Sunday school. Some 
want to call it the ‘Bible School.’ Congrega- 
tional leaders, as well as others, are trying to 
have us eall it the “Church School.” I have 
inquired why a change is necessary and the 
answer given is that the young people despise 
the Sunday school because of its inefficiency, 
and that in order to gain favorable attention 
from them we must give it a new name. 

This point is well taken. Our terminology 
needs to be revised. When a theological term 
or institutional name has been spoiled by mis- 
use, or is commonly misunderstood, it is gen- 
erally better to throw it away and find a new 
name. But we cannot remove the popular 
prejudice against the Sunday school simply by 
changing its name. There must be correspond- 
ing change of character. It must be a real 
school, with pedagogical. methods which will 
command respect. 

WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 

Wilmington, Vt. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem 


International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
1.. 2 Sam. 6;11-19; Ps. 94: 7-10. 

In order to understand the meaning and 
value of the ark of the covenant to the Jewish 
people let us think of the most sacred object or 
act connected with our own church. Even this 
/ will give but a faint notion of the way in which 
this holy object was venerated by all the people. 

1. Reverence and Prosperity. Obed-edom 
was the visible proof of the wisdom and reward 
of reverence. He had welconied the ark to his 
home and blessings had come steadily from its 
presence there. His treatment of the ark was 
for all practical purposes the same as his rela- 
tion to God. When he took the ark into his 
house he took God into all the relations of his 
family. Study this lesson in its application to 
our modern homes. We say that we need a 
new building with modern plumbing or new 
furniture or more books. Is it not true that 
what we need supremely is God? 

2. Bringing the Ark Home. Was it because 
David desired to have the ark or because he 
wanted the blessings that came with its pos- 
sessions that he set about to bring it to Jeru- 
salem? Were both motives worthy? 

The way in which the ark was brought home 
is interesting. It was a profoundly religious 
act and so it was carried out with all the pro- 
cessions and stateliness appropriate to a great 
religious ceremony. We are less formal in our 
expression of religious feeling. Note the factor 
of joy in this religious act. We take our reli- 
gion seriously. Our. three hundred years of 
Pilgrim history have been marked by a sober 
and orderly manner. We do not go to church 


joyfully as we go to the picnic. We worship 
with seriousness and church never suggests par- 
ticular happiness to the majority of our chil- 
dren. Ought this to be changed? How can we 
change it? 3 

Then came the sacrifices. We do not asso- 
ciate the killing of an ox with worship. If we 
did the stockyards would be our temples. We 
read the Bible, sing, pray, think when we wor- 
ship; David had an ox killed and sang and 
danced with all his might in order to express 
his reverence and trust in God. How unlike 
our methods! On the other hand it was the 
expression of the same emotion that we are 
seeking to render when we go to church. Wor- 
ship involves sacrifice. In this case it was the 
giving of the life of an animal which had cost 
money. In our case it ought also to be giving 
a life of love and service. 


3. ‘The Mocker. Michal was watching the 
procession. She saw David in the free expres- 
sion of his joy and she despised him. It is gen- 
erally the onlookers who leap into the seats of 
the scornful and show their contempt for 
others. The severest critics of the players are 
the most self-satisfied and comfortable specta- 
tors of the game. So Michal despised David 
and the incident may be followed out in vs. 
20-23. Watch for this tendency to be scornful 
of those who do not live in our way or act from 
the motives which control us. Scorn is one of 
the deadliest enemies of the soul. 


4. Blessing the People. The real significance 
of this act of honor to God was its result in 
the people’s life. They were the real object of 
the love and blessing of God. The feast that 
the king provided was only a symbol of the 
popular share in the home-coming of the ark. 
Perhaps few of them finally received the full 
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blessing that was involved; but the purpose of 
it was general. This is the final test of any 
religious ceremony or act. It is not what the 
leaders or the favored few get out of it that 
counts ; it is the enrichment of the popular life 
which is desirable. Neither churches nor wor- 
ship are meant for the few but for all. How 
deeply is our chureh touching the community? 
Does it minister chiefly to the families that 
have grown up around it and enjoy its serv- 
ices; or is it a real power in the whole commu- 
nity, shaping the life of those who are not its 
members? 

5. A Song of Long Ago. When we read the 
Psalms we seldom think of the actual condi- 
tions out of which they grew. They seem like 
pious poems in a sacred book; But they orig- 
inated as all real songs do in an actual condi- 
tion of life. Use your imagination to interpret 
Ps. 24. Let it be a part of the processional as 
the ark was brought to Jerusalem. We are 
given only vs. 7-10. The whole song should be 
taken together. 

First the people in the procession sing. They 
eall for the opening of the gates in order that 
the ark may be brought in. The King of Glory 
or the glorious King is another name for Jeho- 
vah God. Then the question is naturally asked 
by a solo voice, Who is this King of Glory? 
And the reply comes back, Jehovah mighty in 
battle. Nearer and nearer comes the procession 
and the demand is made and the question asked 
and answered a second time before the gate is 
opened. The whole song is vibrant with life 
aud real in a concrete situation. 


O Aare 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Creed of a College Man | 


Recently several articles have appeared in 
this department on work with young people. 
Possibly a little light may be thrown on the 
subject by a statement from the young people 
themselves. The following, somewhat abbre- 
viated, is by a young man about twenty who 
graduated from college this year. It was writ- 
ten on the subject, “The Creed of a College 
Man”: 

“Creeds do not find favor in this day and age 
of the world. This is especially true with the 


eollege man of the twentieth century. He does 
not want his beliefs ready-made. He does not 


want to be compelled to believe anything. The 
ery of “deeds not creeds” goes up from hun- 
dreds of thousands of young throats today. 

Yet every college man has a creed. He must 
believe something, and not only that, but he 
must act upon his beliefs. Before he enters 
college he does not give his beliefs much 
thought. He readily accepts the word and be- 
liefs of others. But as he proceeds in college a 
change takes place. He is no longer satisfied 
with ready-made beliefs. He makes a careful 
invoice of all his mental stock and rejects 
everything that does not accord with his devel- 
oping reason. 

Before the young man enters college he has 
seareely given matters of religion a moment’s 
serious thought. But now he zealously turns 


his attention to his religious beliefs and sub- 
jects them to the acid test. Many vague and 
childish beliefs are discarded. But usually the 
college man will not “lose his religion.” He 
may trim off some of the fringes of religion 
that are often mistaken for Christianity, but in 
the end his religion will come to be a more 
vital and significant thing than before. Reli- 
gion will become alive and vital, something that 
will appeal to him as a red-blooded member of 
society. 

As a consequence of this mental reconstruc- 
tion the college man develops a creed. It 
usually is not well formulated, is not very defi- 
nite, nor is it written, but at the same time he 
has a more or less complete system of religious 
beliefs which make up his creed. This creed 
may indeed not be like any devised by ecclesi- 
astics, it may not be like that of older people, 
but is just as deeply religious and probably 
more vital. 

The following then is my ereed, and I believe 
that it is not radically different from the creed 
of an average college man: 

1. JI believe in the existence of God. I be- 
lieve that he is a good God, a loving God, the 
Creator and Spirit of the Universe, the Father 
of all mankind. 

2. I believe in Jesus Christ who though in 
human form was Divine in goodness, Divine in 


love, and Divine in service for all mankind, 
and that his great love for man was shown by 
his death on the cross. As a teacher of right 
living Christ will never be surpassed. 

3. I believe in Immortality. My college 
course has only served to strengthen my belief 
in the survival of personality after bodily death. 

4. I believe in the Holy Bible as a book 
worthy of the study of a college man. I be- 
lieve the Bible to be above all a book of life, not 
history, nor statutes, nor science, but life, and 
as a guide to right living it is unequaled. 

5. I believe in prayer as a normal and nec- 
essary communion with God. It furnishes 
strength and help at all times. 

6. I believe in the Church of Jesus Christ, 
which in spite of its failings is worthy of my 
heartiest support and co-operation as the or- 
ganized force in the advancement of Christian- 
ity throughout the world. 

7. I believe in my fellow men who though 
subject to failings and shortcomings are worthy 
of my trust and confidence. 

8. Lastly, J believe in the ‘life of service as 
the life truly befitting a college man. In what- 
ever station of life I shall find myself, I be- 
lieve it my duty to unselfishly serve God and 
man to the best of my ability.” : 

H. HW. Ty ier. 

Doane College. 


\ to other men. 
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Occupations and the Kingdom 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for July 25-31 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


How Should the Laboring Man Think of the 
Kingdom? Scripture Passage. James 2: 1-20. 


The Present Duty. The advancing thought of 
the church moves forward, now here, now there. 
We are just now attempting to give full em- 
phasis to social and economic relations, one to 
another, under the teaching of Christ and of 
the Holy Spirit in experience. Underlying all 
our class divisions is the unity of our common 
relation to God and Christ. The first duty is 
that of a good and, so far as possible, complete 
understanding of the facts. The purpose of this 
meeting is to call the working man to the front 
to show us his ideal of God’s kingdom and what 
it should become in the life of men. It will be 
best, if possible, to ask a man who labors how 
he does, or should, think of the Kingdom of 
Christ in the actual life of today and in the life 
we all desire tomorrow. It is not a case for 
comparing stresses and wearinesses, or asking 
who goes home most tired at night. It is a case 
of comparing notes in the common fellowship 
of living and it is the working man’s turn to 
tell us what he does and what he thinks is his 
duty to God and to the rest of us. 


The Forward Look. How would the working- 
man reshape society in justice not merely to his 
own class, but to those of all the rest? How 
would he function in advancing the common in- 
terest, which is his own interest as well? What 
are his rights, which are too often neglected or 
but partially attained? What are his duties, 
which are not always quite fulfilled? How can 
he advance his claims without destroying the 
rights and®claims of others? It is along this 
line that we are earnestly seeking to do what is 
just and generous not only for one group, but 
for all. For any fruitful discussion of this 
matter must take its start with the scriptural 
proposition, For ye are members one of another. 
We have a great abundance of theories and 
some of them, when tried out in actual living, 
produce results quite contrary to expectation. 
A little history helps us here. We have to re- 
member that the Christian Church in Jerusalem 
and the Christian Church in Plymouth both 
started on a basis of having all things in com- 
mon; and that both found that method of social 
organization unworkable and intolerable. One 
use of history is to keep us from the waste of 
trying experiments over again. 


The Partnership with God. For the individ- 
ual in any society, the basis of all true living is 
the sense of a partnership with God. We have 
to try to fulfill what our knowledge of his char- 
acter demands of us. And that excludes mere 
selfishness. The Kingdom of God is the order 
where each man instinctively and deliberately 
thinks of the other man. If we try to find the 
facts on this basis of taking God into our coun- 
sels, as well as making him a partner in our 
work, the more completely we look the facts of 
a confessedly difficult situation in the face the 
better it will be for our making God’s Kingdom 
real in our.own lives and bearing witness of it 
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Closet and Altar 


THE FORWARD-LOOKING CHRIST 


And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before 
them.—Mark 10: 82. 


That we come after him and continue that 
which he began—this is our glory and our 
power. The life which other men have illus- 
trated and ennobled in fragments Jesus 
Christ has glorified the whole of it—George 
Adam Smith. 


Our faith is in the Christ who walks 
With men today, in street and mart; 
The constant friend who thinks and talks 

With those who seek him with the heart. 


His gospel calls for living men, 

With singing blood and minds alert; 
Strong men who fall to rise again, 

Who strive and bleed, with courage girt. 


We serve no God whose work is done, 
Who rests within his firmament: 
Our God, his labors just begun, 
Toils evermore, with power unspent. 


God was and is and e’er shall be; 
Christ lived and lovyed—and loves us still; 
And man goes forward, proud and free, 
God’s present purpose to fulfill. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, Abr. 


What I needed, and what Mr. Moody gave 
me, was a vision of the possibility of the 
opportunities that lie before a single human 
life. Of course, you can be good doctors and 
good lawyers and good in the army and navy 
or whatever else your position is, but if you 
could get a vision, a right perspective of 
what possibilities there are for you and for 
me; if you could say, As for me, I am going 
to follow Jesus Christ where he leads me, I 
will follow him where he leads, what he 
tells me to do I will do; and my prayer will 
always be, not to be orthodox and conven- 
tional, but to do the thing always that will 
please Jesus Christ. It is a simple theology 
and it opens to you the greatest field and 
the widest field for life—Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. 


Lord Jesus Christ, who for our gain re- 
fused not the way of suffering and death, 
help us to have faith and courage to follow 


thee wherever thou leadest. Teach us to 
look beyond present troubles to the triumph 
which we shall share with thee, and thou 
with us—the triumph of our overcoming and 
the victory of our faith. Teach us not to mis- 
take the means of our growth for the reward 
of our endeavors, nor let us think of this life 
only as the scene and purpose of thy thought 
in our behalf. By thy passion and thy cross, 
the thought thow hadst for thy disciples be- 
fore death and after thow hadst risen, bring 
us into fellowship with thee and all who 
suffer, that we may be sympathetic and help- 
bringing ; not asking all things for ourselves, 
but remembering in our prayers and thanks- 
givings the needs and the desires of others. 
And fulfill what is best for us and them, that 
awe may be one in the love of God and men. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


Making the Best of Ourselves 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor- 
Prayer Meeting Topic for August 1-7 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Self-improvement. Ps. 25: 1-12. (Con- 
secration Meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

God did not intend us to be selfish but did 
make us custodians of our own soul’s welfare. 
We make the best impression on others when 
our own lives are on a high plane. So must 
one lift up his own soul to the Lord, put his 
trust in him, seek his leadership, find his way 
into truth and pray to him faithfully. Self- 
improvement will involve self-study. No one 
can examine his life honestly without finding 
much to regret. That he must ask toghave for- 
given. Infilling follows forgiveness. A for- 
given man is a docile and tractable man and 
God stands ready to teach him and to guide 
him into ways that are conspicuous for’ happi- 
ness, kindness and truth. ; 


Leads for the Leader 


The social emphasis is the thing today, and 
justly. Concern for our own welfare is not 
Christlike. On the other hand the person who 
makes his own life as strongly Christian as pos- 
sible will be the most valued worker for his mas- 
ter. Our consecration service is an ideal time 
to think this thought through and perhaps start 
out afresh. 

Here are two dangers worth noting; 

One: The neglect of self, physically and spixr- 
itually. Note how this comes about through 
concentration on other matters that interest us. 
It is a grave peril. How may it affect our 
effectiveness ? 

Twa: The over-emphasis on self, physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. In this ease, note 
how one’s horizon is often bounded only by 
his own interests. Show how greatly this may 
limit his usefulness in the Kingdom. 


Thoughts for Members 

Self-criticism is the first step in self-improve- 
ment. Self-improvement depends 
measure of -faith one has in himself. 

One may easily become morbid in studying 
himself. But it is true that no one else has 
quite so much interest in us as we ourselves. 

“Many a good intention dies from inatten- 
tion. If, through carelessness or indolence, or 
selfishness, a good intention is not put into 
effect, we have lost an opportunity, demoralized 
ourselves, and stolen from the pile of possible 
good. To be born and not fed, is to perish. To 
launch a ship and neglect it is to lose it. To 
have a talent and bury it, is to be a “wicked 
and slothful servant.’’ For in the end we shall 
be judged, not alone by what we have done, 
but by what we could have done.” 


upon the 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Master, whose we are and whom we serve, 
we thank thee for every yearning thou dost put 
within us that bids us make our every good still 
better and our better best. Open to our eyes 
anew the beauty and the strength of thine own 
life that we may ever day by day come to like- 
ness to thyself. Amen. : } 
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Tit for Tat 


By Anna Burnham Bryant 

“You gotta annee monnie, eh?’ asked the 
Banana Man, sharply. 

The little children who tagged him from door 
to door were not used to hearing him speak 
sharply. They had long been acquainted with 
him, and it was the first time they had ever 
heard him speak that way. Without a smile, 
too! Victor’s brown eyes grew bigger and 
browner in his white face as he looked up, 
startled, to see what the matter was, and Rosa- 
lie, the washerwoman’s little girl from the 
mouth of the alley, flushed as pink as her rose- 
pink calico. But she answered bravely: 

“Tt’s me mother. She says an’ wud ye come 
to the alley?” 

“Ni’ sweet awnge! Toofa ten cent! Toofa 
ten cent!” called the Banana Man, slowly turn- 
ing his Wagon-stand toward the mouth of the 
alley. 

It wasn’t Italian he was speaking, though it 
didn’t sound as if it could be spelled in English. 
But the tagging children understood him. They 
ran a little before, now, and piloted him to their 
door, as if -he needed to be shown how to get 
there. They were still tagging when he stopped 
at the basement entrance. Johnny, the young- 
est, blue-speckled from head to foot in his long 
blue tier, was holding him by the loose, baggy 
trousers, for fear he might vanish suddenly. 

A lady was standing there. She had come to 
bring some washing that she was in a hurry for. 

“T am just home from the shore, you see,” 
she explained apologetically, “and everything is 
mussed or soiled, or I wouldn’t hurry you. The 
little boy, Jasper—didn’t I bring him to see you 
once ?—he hasn’t a linen suit left, and it prom- 
ises to be warm Sunday. You will try, won’t 
you? Nobody flutes the blouse ruffles the way 
—oh, am I blocking the way? Thank you! I 
was sure you would do it, if it 7s late in the 
week. What a crowd of little folks! Well, 
Jasper! Where did you come from?” 

She laughed musically, recognizing her own 
boy in the flock that followed the fruit wagon. 
His dainty, spotless blouse and beribboned hat 
looked strangely out of place among the others, 
but she only laughed indulgently, and slipped a 
coin into his hand as she went past him. 

“Treat the children, Jasper,” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘And then come home’ to Mamma 
quickly. Mamma wants you.” 

Her smile overflowed like morning sunshine 
as she went by, and rested for an instant on 
the Banana Man. She wondered that he met 
it so gloomily. The next minute she had passed 
on serenely, and just then. he caught the gleam 
of the silver quarter in the boy’s hand, and 
snatched it almost before it was offered to him. 

“You taka banan’!” he eried, poising himself 
to run, and waving frantic hands backward 
toward the cart. “You taka anyt’ing, awnge, 
banan’, peanutta—anyt’ing! I notta care. I 
mus’ go ’way one leetla minute! You tend 
peanutta for me!” 

Rosalie, to whom this wonderful charge was 
made, was quite overcome with the magnifi- 
eence of the office, and just then her mother 
appeared in the doorway, protesting loudly that 
she must not do it. 

“And here, come back here, you Hye-tal-ian, 
and sell me something for lunch for the chil- 
dher! Here’s your money—you needn’t to be 
seart you won’t get it!’. 


He did stop at that, for the thought came to 
him that maybe one quarter might not be 
enough. Druggists were very dear, and he must 
have the medicine. He waved both hands full 
of apologies to the sharp-tongued Irish woman, 
and came back an instant to serve her. Barely 
stopping to make change, off he darted again, 
calling back, earnestly: 

“Wirsta monnie I gotta—and leetla boy so 
seeck! He die, I notta bring dose medicine!” 

Dashing into an apothecary store on the 
nearest corner, he nearly overset two or three 
leisurely passers-by, among them the mother of 
Jasper, met again, as it seemed by some pur- 
poseful accident, as she waited on the corner 
for her ear. People righted themselves more 
or less angrily, according to their tempers, and 
the lady turned and looked after him with in- 
terest as he almost leaped inside the door. She 
had caught a word or two of his broken Hng- 
lish, as he tried to frame hasty apologies. 

“What is it about the little boy?’ she asked 
kindly, going in after him and laying a gentle 
hand on his arm, as he vainly tried to make 
the clerk understand what he wanted. 

“He verra seeck!”’ he-cried, with big, earnest 
eyes fixed on her face; ‘and oh, they notta 
know what ees eet here to maka well! The 
doctor he sa-ay”— 

“Have you a prescription?’ asked the lady. 
“A paper—directions—something written?” 

Suddenly the man tore a crumpled scrap 
from his blouse, and the clerk, taking it from 
him, began quickly to put up the prescription. 

“T will go with you,” she said, quietly. 

Trying with short, quick steps to match his 
long ones, she was soon out of the gay streets 
and into alleys such as she had seldom seen, 
swarming with noisy children. Down some 
dark, narrow steps they went, and there cer- 
tainly was a sick boy, all alone. The mother 
of Jasper knew that breathing. It was grow- 
ing toward night and the croup was coming on. 

“Moder she die. Haf die tree week. A man 
he notta know!” said the poor, distracted 
father. 

Jasper’s mother knew, and her knowledge 
was kindly and wholly at his service. Some 
neighbors came from upstairs and brought hot 
water and things as she needed them. It was 
not long before she had done what medicines 
alone would have failed to do, and the little 
fellow was softly sleeping, his head against her 
breast. Then she laid him down and went 
away, telling them what to do in case of any 
further trouble. 

“T notta pay you notting!” half sobbed the 
poor Italian, brokenly, following her to the 
door, and trying to express his gratitude. “I 
on’y poor Italiana. I haf on’y banan’—pea- 
nutta”’— 

“Pay it to the next child you see!” said Jas- 
per’s mother. ‘ “Tit for tat,’ we English say! 
Pass it on—help some other boy. That is ‘pay- 
ing back.’ ”’ 

The father returned with a beaming face to 
his boy’s bedside. One look showed him that 
all was right, and he set off to bring home his 
fruit cart, for it was now too late to do more 
in the way of peddling. It was the time of 
short days and early twilights. 

““Nit for tat’ she say! TFirsta leetla child, 
see? I s’all pay eet! I vill be ver’ kin’ to dose 

(Continued on page 133) 
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The Comrades’ Corner 
Dear Comrades: 


I am discovering new things about our 
Corner every day. The last and I think the 
best is that we are getting newcomers into our 
Corner from all over the world. 

Before me is a letter from the Holy Land, 
that beloved country where Jesus lived. It is 
from “S. P. C., Beirut, Syria.’ Who can tell 
me what those first three letters mean? Com- 
rade Hsther G. Ward is the writer. I am sure 
you will agree with me that she ought to have 
a large amount of space this week. So here 
goes: 

DEAR Mr. ALDEN: 


Some time ago in one of your letters you 
spoke of the mountain Fujiyama. You said the 
picture had been done in silk. But how many 
people of our Corner have seen it? I have, and 
I think you would like to know how I came to 
see it. (I am sure we should. Mr. A.) 

My father is a doctor here in Syria, and we 
live with him. But when the war broke out 
we decided that we would be safer in America 
for just then. Mother had a little baby besides 
three other children to take care of. So, leav- 
ing father here, we went to America where we 
stayed four years with my mother’s mother. 

When the armistice was signed, we had al- 
ready planned how we would go back to father, 
and we could not exactly change our plans right 
then and there, so we went by the Pacific. 

It was the day before Christmas when- we 


arrived at Yokohama, and in the morning we’ 


The sun had just risen and 
White 


saw Fujiyama. 
therefore the mountain was all pink. 
clouds covered its base. 

We are now here with Daddy as you may 
easily guess and we have settled in a new 
house. I am afraid that I cannot send you the 
letters (that is, the ones for a gontest) or 
poems that you ask for, because it takes a 
month for letters to go to America or to come 
from America... I hope I may be admitted to 
the Corner. (You surely may. Mr. A.) 

She then closes her delightful letter by send- 
ing good wishes to all her fellow Comrades. 

If I am not mistaken I knew this Comrade’s 
father over twenty years ago when he was a 
college boy. We of America have reason to be 
proud of him for the wonderful work he has 
done for the relief of the suffering Armenians. 

So tong as we have been across the Pacific, 


I wonder if some Comrade over there can tell 


us if what I found the other day is really “Rule 
2 for motorists in Japan.” It reads: ‘‘When 
a passenger of the foot heave in sight tootle 
the horn trumpet to him melodiously at first. 
If he still obstacles your passage tootle him 
with vigor and express by word of mouth the 
OTS Midge 

Now I call that a much nicer way for auto- 
mobile (you see, I put the whole word) drivers 
to ask us to get out of their way. If your father 
has an automobile, can he, or you, sound the 
horn so that it says, “Please?” If not, it ought 
to be fixed, don’t you think? I am rather 
afraid we do not use that word often enough. 


But I must stop. This is not a preacher’s | 


column. 


Comradely yours, © 
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From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Questionnaire Sent to Churches of State 

A tabulation of the replies made to a ques- 

tionnaire, recently sent to the Congregational 
churches of the state, may be of interest to the 
readers of the “Circle.” The questionnaire was 
sent to 173 churches. Wighty-seven of these, or 
just 50 per cent. were enough interested, or 
thought the matter of sufficient importance, to 
reply. : 
The questions were as follows: 1. Did your 
ehurch conduct an Every Member Canyass this 
year? 2. Has your church met its apportion- 
ment in missionary giving? 38. Is your church 
or church school giving its members definite 
missionary instruction? 4. Does your church 
conduct a class for its young people, looking 
toward church membership? 5. Does your 
church pay the expenses (including equipment 
and supplies) of the church school? 6. Have 
you a Christian Hndeavor or other young peo- 
ple’s society in your church? 

Now for the results: question 1. Yes, 52, No, 
383; question 2. Yes, 53, No, 83; question 3. 
Yes, 49, No, 36; question 4. Yes, 33, No, 52; 
question 5. Yes, 26, Partly, 7, No, 52; question 
6. Yes, 51, No, 34. Two churches reported ‘not 
holding services,’ and one was reported closed 
but still meeting its missionary apportionment. 
Three churches, in rural communities, reported 
having almost no young people in their parishes. 

Hy Awa), 


MASSACHUSETTS 

To Increase Attendance of Men at Church 

A campaign was instituted by Rey. J. H. 
Dale, pastor of BILLERICA, at New Year’s to 
increase the attendance of men in the morning 
congregation. The average attendance was 40 
but 100 was set as the goal. Through a series 
of weekly bulletins the members gradually in- 
creased until on April 25, 148 men were pres- 
ent. The results have been capitalized in the 
formation of a Brotherhood. Through the 
Every Member Canvass the budget and all ap- 
portionments have been oversubscribed 50 per 
cent. and the pastor has been given a second 
salary increase of $300. 


West Newbury Over the Top 

SEconD, West NEWBURY, exceeded its quota 
to the Congregational World Movement by over 
25 per cent. The quota was $312 and $392 was 
raised. 


New Minister for Italian, Plymouth 

Sunday, July 4, was a significant day for 
ITALIAN, PLYMOUTH, a church of the new pil- 
grims in the old Pilgrim town. Six young peo- 
ple entered into the covenant of the church on 
confession and the new pastor, Mr. Frank 
Fasano, and three members of his family were 
received by letter. The church, organized in 
-1903 around a nucleus of Waldensian immi- 
grants, is responding to Mr. Fasano’s ministry 
and facing forward toward larger service among 
the Italian people. Mr. Fasano is a graduate 
of the Italian Department of the Bible Teach- 
ers’, Training School of New York, as is also 
his wife. He has come to Plymouth after a 
_ year as-a member of the pastoral staff of the 
"a ; East Side Italian Presbyterian Church in New- 
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ark, N. J. His field of service will not be lim- 
ited to the Italian population of Plymouth and 
Kingston, but will include the Italian colonies 
of other towns in that part of Massachusetts. 


Richard Roberts at Mt. Vernon, Boston 
On Sunday mornings during July and August 
the preacher at Mr. VERNON, Boston, is Rev. 


Culled from Calendars 


Why join the church? As a confession 
not of perfection, not even of goodness, but 
of sin and weakness and need; a confession 
of the Mastership of Jesus, a willingness to 
be helped and to help in the best things. 
Church membership stands for much more 
than this, but it stands for this much at | 


least. The church needs you, you need the 
church. Enlist now.—Plymouth, Oakland, 
Cal. 


x x 

Plymouth Church is non-sectarian, inde- 
pendent, self-governing and democratic. Be- 
lieving that the true character and sanction 
of the church depend wholly upon the pres- 
ence and guidance of Christ, and not upon 
conventional or historic standards of ortho- 
doxy, whether of creed, ritual or polity, we 
seek, in our congregational way, the attain- 
ment of the breadth, simplicity and fullness, 
the freedom and ecatholicity, that are in 
Christ. We welcome to our membership all 
who wish to share in our fellowship, and our 
quest.— Plymouth, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


* * 


“Tf there is any one who never stumbles 
in speech, that man has reached maturity of 
character and is able to curb his whole 
nature.” 

We live in a tongue-damaged world—lives 
are limited, and spirits unlovely ; love circles 
broken and anger stirred by the little, un- 
ruly, cruel member we call the tongue. It 
.may be the expression of great thought and 
refined soul, a balm and blessing, a guide 
and inspiration. When such it fills the place 
God gave it to fill. 

The tongue may also be the instrument of 
lies, the vehicle of gossip, the spreader of 
scandal, the revealer of jealousy and nar- 
row-mindedness, malice and egotism. When 
it so acts it distorts its God-given mission 
and spreads harm and suffering. 

Many persons are loved and admired until 
the tongue speaks. A controlled tongue is 
the surest sign of inward strength and an 
unmistakable mark of poise of character. 

God’s love and truth will give the tongue 
a beautiful mission in the world. But a 
tongue that is the servant of sin and selfish- 
ness or the dagger of cruel thought or na- 
ture will spread harm and sorrow.—First, 
Toledo, O. 


Richard Roberts of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His sermon topies for the 
remaining Sundays are as follows: July 25, On 
Living in Two Worlds at the Same Time; Aug. 
1, The Blank Bible; Aug. 8, The Insolvency of 
the Average Man; Aug. 15, The High Cost of 
Life; Aug. 22, The Wingless Victory, Discus- 
sion of Values; Aug. 29, Efficiency and Life. 


Mr. Roberts is a Welshman who before com- 
ing to the Church of the Pilgrims held pastor- 
ates in London. He has written several books 
which have had considerable circulation. 


CONNECTICUT 
In Memory of Col. J. Richard North 

The North Memorial Window was unveiled 
July 11 at Norta HAVEN and was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies. Col. J. Richard 
North, widely known in military and business 
circles and universally beloved among a host of 
friends, died at Richmond, Va., in March, while 
on a business trip. His interest in civie and 
religious affairs, however, was even greater 
than in military matters and his home church 
will long remember him for his enthusiasm and 
constructive work. The Sunday school, of 
which he was superintendent for 13 years, has 
erected a window as a tribute to his untiring 
efforts and devotion. More than 150 members 
of the school, down to the tots in the primary 
department, contributed to the window. 

The window was supplied by the H. Puddi- 
combe Company which furnished the original 
windows in the church. It is Gothie in general 
design, arranged to conform as far as possible 
to the general architecture and color scheme of 
the church. On the window is the inscription: 
“In loving memory of our Superintendent, 
J. Richard North. 1904—1918, 1917—1920.” 


Rey. R. F. Markham Ordained at Stratford 

An eyent of much significance for First, 
STRATFORD, and for the interests of the King- 
dom at large, occurred June 23, when Mr. and 
Mrs. R. F. Markham, under appointment by 
the American Board as missionaries to Turkey, 
were commissioned to this work, and Mr. Mark- 
ham was ordained to the ministry. 

Last fall Stratford set for itself the goal—a 
missionary to Turkey. The goal was set in 
time to come before the people at the Hvery 
Member Canvass in December, and the returns 
in pledges gave the necessary impetus for the 
action in January, providing for the partial 
support of such a missionary. Quite provi- 
dentially, the church was led in the selection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Markham as their representatives. 

The ordaining council was called for the 
afternoon, and 10 of the neighboring churches 
were represented. The examination demon- 
strated not only the keen thinking and large 
vision of Mr. Markham, but also gave testi- 
mony to his winning personality, and to the 
vitality of his message. At the commissioning 
and ordaining service in the evening the sermon 
was delivered by Dr. EB. L. Smith, of the Amer- 
ican Board, who also commissioned the mis- 
sionaries. Prof. E. W. Lyman of Union Semi- 
nary gave the ordaining prayer and the charge 
to the church. Dr. W. H. Day of United, 
Bridgeport, extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship and welcome. Prof. H. P. Beach, of the 
Department of Missions in Yale, charged the 
missionaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Markham united with the 
church by letter at the July communion service 
and will sail for Turkey sometime in August. 

Stratford is rejoicing in the recent -acquisi- 
tion of a Director of Religious Education in the 
person of Rey. EH. F. Nauss of the Yale School 
of Religion. Mr. Nauss gives part time to this 
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work in connection with his studies in Yale. 

The chureh reported $5,280 raised for the 
Pilgrim Fund on a quota of $5,000; and re- 
cently reported $2,220 on the Congregational 
World Movement on a quota of $2,115. The 
consolidation of the Church and Weclesiastical 
Society became effective in the new organiza- 
tion at the beginning of 1920. 


NEW YORK 
New Organ Dedicated at Pulaski 
First, PuLAsKI, Rev. F. H. Herris, pastor, 
dedicated its new organ June 24. The organist 
on the occasion was Harry R. Shelley, musical 
director and organist of Central, Brooklyn, who 
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gave a recital well designed to display the 
merits of the organ. The committee which had 
the securing of the new organ in charge consists 
of Harry A. Moody, Chairman; Louis J. Clark, 
Herbert W. Damon, George W. Douglas, Frank 
H. Ferris, Irving G. Hubbs, Clayton I. Miller, 
and Merrit A. Switzer. C. Seibert Losh of New 
York City did the work of installation which 
necessitated extensive changes in the audito- 
rium. In making these changes rooms were 
made for the use of the pastor as a retiring 
room, and for the choir as a library and assem- 
bly room. The new organ has 1,067 pipes. The 
installation and changes cost $5,900, of which 
amount $5,350 has been subscribed. 


EVERY AMERICAN 


Should 


Old South Meeting House 


Know Boston 


Get a Guide 
Book Today 


The Boston Book which was prepared 
especially for the International Council 
delegates, will be of unusual interest to 
those who were unable to attend the great 
Council meetings. It contains a complete 
program and list of the official delegates 
as wellasa comprehensive guide to places 
of historic interest in and about Boston. 
The simple and clear map of the city is in 
itself worth the price of the book, and the 
illustrations of historic places cannot fail 
to interest those who have visited Boston 
or are planning to attend the Tercentenary 
celebrations this coming fall and next year. 


Order at once before supply is exhausted. 


ONLY 25ce 


CUT OUT COUPON 


POSTPAID 


BELOW 


Fill in your name and address and send to us 


The Congregationalist and Advance 
Department of Circulation 


with 25 cents. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me the Official Boston Guide Book. 
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| that community for the past 11 years. 
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Pulaski is doing a vigorous work in all 
branches, its Men’s Club being especially en- 
ergetic. HorA. B. 


New Organizations at Paris 

,_ Under the leadership of Rey. Lewis Spooner 
the work of Paris is giving gratifying results. 
On July 4, 18 new members were received and 
10 were baptized. The Sunday school, under 
the direction of Mrs. Spooner, has increased its 
membership considerably. 

A Junior Christian Endeavor and a Mission 
Band have been organized, both of which prove 
to be helpful and interesting to the young peo- 
ple of the community. A Woman’s Missionary 
Society has also been started with a goodly 
membership. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The State Conference 

The Pennsylvania State Conference, which 
met this year at Milroy, proved to be one of the 
best ever held in the state. The pastor of the 
entertaining church, Rev. Harry Deiss, and 
Mrs. Deiss have had an unusual influence in 
Milroy 
is situated in the center of the state and is at 
least 100 miles from another Congregational 
church. The hospitality was unmeasured, in 
true Pilgrim fashion. 

The program announced the 34th annual 
meeting of the Conference and the 14th annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Union. A a 
memorial service, conducted by the Union for 
Mrs. EK. E. Dexter, honorary president and 
founder of the State Union, was impressive, as 
testimony was born to her worth in the cause 
of the Master. 

The themes discussed at the Conference dealt 
with current problems and each speaker faith- 
fully did his or her best in presenting the 
subject. 

The report for 


the year shows that the 
churches increased their givings to the 
C. H. M. S. in 1919 41 per cent. above their | 
previous record, that 40 churches met or sur- 
passed their apportionment to that Society and 
that churches sent in their contributions early 
in 1920. 

The Conference voted to renew its efforts to 
raise the $2,500 in order that it might appoint | 
its own pastor-at-large and so direct his activi- 
ties. The Home Missionary Society offered to 
appoint an assistant Superintendent for the 
state, adding to the sum already subscribed for 
the pastor-at-large, but it is the hope of the 
Conference to put in the field its own pastor 
because of the pressing needs at this time. 

A cheering note was sounded in most of the 
reports from the churches. ‘The large number 
of pastorless churches was a matter of concern, 
but the response to the Pilgrim Fund was en- 
couraging. a | 

Rey. Harry Deiss was chosen Moderator and 
Rey. David Leyshon of Snyder Ave., Philadel- | 
phia, who for the last six years has been the 
efficient secretary of the Philadelphia Mission- 
ary Society and Seribe of the Philadelphia 
Association was chosen as registrar. Rev. J. T. 
Nichols of Meadville, who reported a substan- 
tial gain in membership and the clearing of an 
indebtedness of several years’ standing on the 
Meadville Church, was re-elected Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, and Rev. J. R. Thomas 
of Ebensburg, who has had a splendid year in 
this, the oldest church of the state, was re- | 
elected secretary of the Board. Rey. H. W. a 
Myers of Philadelphia was re-elected to the 
Boards, and Rey. E. Belden Hart of Plymouth i 
was elected as a new director. 

Rev. W. V. Berg of Central, Philadelphia, 
gave an address on the Pilgrim’s Contribution 
to Theology. Mr. Berg outlined Philadelphia’s 
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proposed celebration in the fall and showed the 
possibilities of the proposed program in which 
not only the Congregational churches, but every 
religious body and other organizations will have 
a part. 

The concluding address of the Conference 
was made by Rev. H. C. King, Moderator of 
the National Council and President of Oberlin 
College, on ‘America’s Present Task.” He em- 
phasized the need of unselfish service and a 
world-wide outlook that can catch the Christ 
vision of a world in need. This was a fitting 
benediction to the delegates as they departed 
after such an unusual fellowship in one of the 
most charming spots in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. H. W. M., JR. 


MICHIGAN 

Observe Anniversary at Pontiac 

On the eighth anniversary of the present pas- 
torate at PONTIAC, which occurred May 2, the 
pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. M. J. Sweet, 
were the recipients of a beautiful bouquet of 
roses, a purse of money and many other tokens 
of good will and appreciation. During the eight 
years 667 members have been added to the 
membership of the church, 497 of these on con- 
fession. Of this number 112 were received on 
May 23, 82 on confession and 30 by letter. 


MINNESOTA 

Argyle Makes High Record for Accessions 

The Lenten period at ArGyLE, Rey. E. P. 
Baker, pastor, was one of unusual growth. 
With the reception of 107 new members, Argyle 
has the state record for Haster accessions this 
year. The church has subscribed in full its 
quota to the Congregational World Movement. 


IOWA 

Good News from Church at Anita 

Anira, Rey. W. M. Boaz, pastor, has raised 
its quota for the Hmergency Fund, increased 
the pastor’s salary $400, and, through the work 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, is making extensive 
repairs on the parsonage. So far this year 26 
new members have been received. 


KANSAS 

Young People’s Conferences 

During June two conferences for young peo- 
ple have been held in Kansas, one at Wichita 
and one at Lawrence. The total registration 
was 81 and in addition about 25 unregistered 
young people attended the classes and meetings. 
These Conferences were undertaken in faith 
and hope. Events have justified the whole ven- 
ture and the unanimous opinion of all is that 
they proved to be an unqualified success. Over 
100 young people from 26 churches have been 
influenced and helped. Courses in Christian 


Americanization, Mission study, the Bible and 


VACATION 


is a good time to look , 
into the merits of 


HYMN BOOKS 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
A. S. BARNES and CO., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
I have counted up to 67 excuses for ab- 
sence from church. But is it not a signifi- 


cant fact that there are no excuses given for 
church attendance? 


Social Living and Congregational History were 
given. Afternoons were given over to recrea- 
tion and evenings to platform meetings. Miss 
Ella C. Hoxie led the young people in Mission 
Study and won the enthusiasm and loyalty of 
the delegates to a remarkable degree. Rey. J. B. 
Gonzales, Superintendent of the Kansas Con- 
ference, Dr. R. W. Sanderson, Dr. C. B. Wells 
and Miss Wood of Lawrence all taught classes 
in the Conferences. Rev. Fred Grey, Secretary 
of Religious Education, was Manager and Sec- 
retary. Definite plans were adopted for a con- 
tinuance of the organization looking toward 
even greater Conferences next year. 


Christian Endeavor Union at Great Bend 
At the Annual Convention of the Kansas 
State Christian Endeavor Union at -Great 
Bend, Rev. J. B. Gonzales, Superintendent of 
the Kansas Conference, was elected president 
for 1920—1921. Rev. Fred Grey, Secretary of 
Religious Education was elected chairman of a 
committee on educational plans and_ ideals. 
More than 350 delegates were in attendance. 
The next meeting will be held at Independence, 
Kan. F, G. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Degrees for Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Bloom 

WILLISTON continues to respond to the fine 
leadership of Rey. Samuel Hitchcock, and has 
added over 50 to its membership this year. The 
people have also met the first year’s quota for 
the Congregational World Movement, and not- 
withstanding four successive crop failures have 
faced the financial situation splendidly. By 
sacrificial effort they have put the work in a 
condition whereby every department is encour- 
aged to go ahead. 

At the last Commencement of Fargo College, 
the honorary degree of D.D., was conferred 
on Mr. Hitecheock. Standing by his side on the 
happy occasion was a former pastor of the 
church, Rey. W. K. Bloom, who also received 
the same degree. The occasion was made espe- 
cially happy for the two men, on account of the 
presence of a number of the Williston people 
and other North Dakota friends. 


Day of Rejoicing at Stady 

The Fairview Church, the central point of 
the Srapy Larger Parish, had a day of rejoic- 
ing on June 13. The congregation, gathered 
from the surrounding country, some coming 20 
miles to the service, united first of all in the 
Children’s Day exercises. Following these, the 
regular morning worship was held, during 
which there were four baptisms and two young 
people made their confession of faith and united 
with the church. The services of the day closed 
with the observance of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at the evening hour of worship. 
Rey. W. K. Bloom of New York City, who is 
specially interested in this church and commu- 
nity, conducted the services and spent four days 
in a visit to the parish, conferring with the 
people in connection with the enlargement of 
the work. 

Stady recently met its full missionary appor- 
tionment for 1920, plus $50 for special Ameri- 
ean Board work, and on June 138, took up an 
offering of $25 for the establishment of a new 
mission Sunday school, voted an additional $50 
for special homeland work, and met its quota 
for the Congregational World Movement for 
1920, a total of $300 from a church of 21 mem- 
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bers. This rural church is getting ready a pro- 
gram of community service that will make it 
increasingly helpful along religious, social and 
educational lines. Mr. J. BH. Slater of New 
York City is the student pastor for the summer, 
and a permanent minister to care for the entire 
parish is now being sought. 


Rev. W. C. Lyon Leaves Valley City 

Rey. W. ©. Lyon has just closed a notable 
pastorate of nearly 12 years at VALLEY CrrTy. 
When Mr. Lyon commenced his work the 
church was worshiping in a frame building that 
was poorly equipped, and the people faced a 
local debt of $3,000. Seven years later ground 
was broken for a new structure and the entire 
buildings were completed the same year. The 
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church buildings include an auditorium with a 
pipe organ, and a complete plant for religious 
educational and social work. 

During the years of Mr. Lyon’s pastorate, he 
has received 410 persons into the membership 
of the church, 209 on confession and 201 by 
letter. The ordinance of baptism has been ad- 
ministered to 151; 114 couples have been united 
in marriage, and the message of consolation 
has been spoken at 132 funerals. At a largely 
attended farewell reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyon, a purse containing $510 was presented 
to them. Mr. Lyon now goes from this long 
period of service, to First, Gary, Ind., to which 
he has received a unanimous and enthusiastic 
eall, and where a great work can be accom- 
plished. He is looking forward eagerly to his 


new work and the people are ready for the- 


strong leadership he will bring to them. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 


Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 


College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 


For catalogue address the 
Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
' Educational. College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of heology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address { 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD | | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY| 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, f 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Is in its one hundred fourth year. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular 
and elective; leading to diploma or degree; 
modern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. 
For Catalogue or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


N ox COLLEGE Emphasizes self- 
development and 

character-building under the guidance of men and 

q women who are Christian scholars. Write for 


Knox College Catalogue, Galesburg, IIl. 
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Oberon Improves Its Property 

OBERON, Rey. J. S. B. Nixon, pastor, has en- 
larged its auditorium, has added a study, base- 
ment rooms, including kitchen and dining- 
rooms, and has purchased new pulpit furniture, 
communion table and pews. The improvements 
cost about $5,500. 


COLORADO 

Young Folks Active at First, Denver 

First, DENVER, mother of all the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Colorado, has taken on a 
new lease of life. Old members say the congre- 
gations are now the largest they have been in 
a number of years. The Waster ingathering 
added 48 names to the church roll, 23 on con- 
fession and 20 by letter—22 males and 21 
females, the majority of them heads of families. 
The Church school attendance has been doubled 
during the past year, and a young man, Mr. 
Ray Frey, has been engaged to devote part of 
his time to the direction of young folks’ ac- 
tivities, and to superintend the work of the 
school. A gymnasium has been established, and 
almost every night in the week sees some 
chureh school club or- group enjoying its privi- 
leges. Match games of basketball between these 
seem to be the popular amusement. A fine 
troop of Boy Scouts has been organized and 
promises to be very successful. The minister, 
Rey. Robert Hopkin, is one of the National 
Delegates to the International Council and the 
Trustees voted unanimously and gladly to pay 
all his expenses to this notable gathering. The 
outlook for First was never brighter than it is 
today. 


Takes Pastorate of Denver Church 

WASHINGTON PARK, DENVER, was much dis- 
appointed when Rey. A. E. Norfleet of Mounds, 
Ill., decided to cancel his acceptance of their 
eall. This disappointment has now been over- 
come by the arrival of Rev. D. W. Blakely from 
Buena Vista, Col. Mr. Blakely is to lead in 
the building of the new Washington Park 
Church. 


Puts Over Emergency Fund at Ault 

Rey. George M. Peacock, who has just left 
AULT for a pastorate at Green River, Wyo., 
showed his true Congregational loyalty by put- 
ting on the Hmergency Fund campaign six 
weeks before the regular date and thus securing 
the full quota before leaving for his new field. 


Mr. Peacock’s new field at Green River is im- | 


portant, since it is a division point on the Con- 
tinental railroad system. 


Eaton Pledges Quota 

Under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. 
R. Y.. Hinkle, Haron has pledged the Emer- 
geney Fund quota of $1,000. and already paid 
$735 of it. The Knight Templars of Greeley 
drove to Katon Waster night and held their 
annual service in Mr. Hinkle’s church. 


Second, Colorado Springs, Pushing Forward 

SECOND, CoLoRADO SPRINGS, is now well es- 
tablished and making rapid strides forward. 
There is an interesting bit of history back of 
Rey. S. C. Dickinson’s pastorate. Four years 
ago, the church affairs were at such low ebb 
that the older members decided to close the 
chureh. One sixteen-year-old girl said they 
must not give up. She rallied the young people, 
made a trip to Denver and secured a supply for 
the summer from the C. H. M. S. The salary 
for the summer was paid by the young working 
people of the church. Mr. Dickinson was the 
man sent by the society. He has now been with 
the church four years and there is no more 
talk of closing. In the recent Emergency Drive, 
the church doubled its quota and this same 
young woman, now 20 years of age, pledged $50 
to the Fund. 
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Montrose Has New Church Almost Completed 


The beautiful new building at MONTROSE, 
Rey.. Isaac Cassell, pastor, is practically com- 
pleted and will be dedicated early in the fall. 
“A Larger Parish Plan” is being worked out 
by which this church is to minister to the popu- 
lation in the rich valley developed by the irri- 
gation ditch from the Gunnison tunnel opened 
by President Roosevelt. 


Helping to Beautify Town of Windsor 


WInpsor, Rey. C. L. Stall, pastor, is co-op- 
erating with the rest of the community in the 
setting out of trees. The church is growing in 
strength and service as the community de- 
velops. 


Rey. Lawrence Wilson in Important Field 


GREELEY is this year celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of Union Colony. by 
Horace Greeley. Park Church, the first religious 
body organized in Colorado, fittingly celebrates 
its golden jubilee at this same time. The new 
pastor, Rey. Lawrence Wilson of Denver, will 


be installed during this program: Mr. Wilson, 
a graduate of Lawrence College and Yale 


Divinity School, came to Montana with the 
Yale band and established work along the main 
line of the Milwaukee Railroad. He built the 


new church at Helena, organized and erected 


the community building at Butte, and was 
lately Religious Work Director at Camp Lewis. 
Following this he made two trips to France, 


serving the ‘‘Y” in the educational department. 


During the past five months, Mr. Wilson has 
been Regional Director for the Congregational 


World Movement in the Denver district. 


Mr. Wilson follows a notable succession of 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE’ ::; RIPON, WIS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: . 


(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 


For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 


Accredited, Co-educational. With College Preparatory. 
Business, Normal, Home Economics, Agriculture, an: 

Music Courses. Gymnasium. Beautiful country situa- 
tion. Expense for nine months’ school year, tuition, 
board, and room, $260. For fuller information address 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. 
finishing school for those not entering college. 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue S-17. 


An accredited college preparatory school for girls and 
Music, Art, 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY ForYoungLadies, 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful . 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- : 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, VA. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


- 
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ministers in the Greeley Church. Dr. Doane, 
Sec’y F. M. Sheldon, Pres. E. S. Parsons, Sec- 
retary Hstabrook, Dr. Thompson, and Mr. Ra- 
hill are among this number. Mr. Rahill has 
just gone to Central, Topeka, Kan. Mr. Wilson 
is a man of strong personality and command- 
ing pulpit ability. Greeley plans to use its 
powerful organization and central position for 
an extensive community program. A large com- 
munity plant is to be erected and in co-opera- 
tion with the Colorado Teachers’ College, a 
curriculum of religious education will be car- 
ried out. The church now has a staff of work- 
ers consisting of a trained parish secretary, a 
boys’ worker and two student representatives. 
The men’s club includes many of the leading 
men of the city and has a wide scope of influ- 
ence. 


Mr. Emery Goes to Minnequa, Pueblo 

Rey. C. P. Emery of the Denver office of the 
Interchurch World Movement has accepted a 
call to MINNEQUA, PUEBLO. The church is the 
only one near the great steel plant, which offers 
a real challenge for service. The Sunday school 
is already one of the largest Congregational 
schools in the state. ‘ 


Nearly Every Church Co-operated 


The Congregational World Movement in Col- ° 


orado reports 25 churches which have reached 
or exceeded their quotas. Practically every 
church in the State has participated in the 
Movement. 


Gains in the State 

Supt. J. W. Minchin’s recent report to the 
Colorado Conference shows some encouraging 
gains for Colorado Congregationalism and a 
promising outlook for the future. The state’s 
quota of $60,000 for the Pilgrim Fund was 
oversubscribed $2,192.65; $31,000 of the Emer- 
gency Fund quota of $37,000 has already been 
subscribed; the 1919 benevolence total was 
$18,800 as against an average for the nine 
years past of $18,100. The new Year Book 
will show a net gain in membership of 150, as 
/ against 50 the preceeding year. Over 500 acces- 
sions were reported from the Waster campaign 
and there are many signs of increased spiritual 
activity. A number of fields have forward- 
looking plans ready to put into operation. 
Many salaries have already been increased the 
20 per cent. suggested. During the Conference 
year, however, there were 25 resignations and 
18 calls, a rather discouraging condition of rest- 
lessness and one which it is hoped will improve. 

W. O. RB. 


TEXAS 

Southern Texas and Emergency Fund 

Although the churches in Southern Texas 
are young and many of them are in process of 
getting started, they all reached their full quota 
on the Emergency Fund. Houston led off with 
a dinner and $500 was at once assured. AUS- 
TIN oversubscribed her allotment of $350. Port 
ARTHUR reached the quota of $400 at once. 
San ANTONIO, despite the expense of the new 
ehurch and manse, pledged the full quota of 
$300. BELLAIRE UNION, smallest and youngest 
of the churches, not even as yet possessing a 
church home, accepted and raised their quota 
of $50. The campaign in Southern Texas was 
in charge of H. B. Harrison of First, Houston. 


The Cha: f the I ible, 50c. 
Margaret the Gin fier bees O50, 

» The American Girl and Her Community, $1.35 
Slattery s oe. Book of Prayer, 3: 


eens, Cc. 


5c. cloth 60c. 
Girl and Her Religion, $1.25 

ust Over the Hill, $1.25. 
e Costly Star, 60c. 


Add 10% for postage 
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CALIFORNIA 
The Passing of Rev. Henry Martin Bissell 

The service of Rev. H. M. Bissell in his la- 
bors among the Mexicans in Southern Califor- 
nia has become memorable in its spirit of gen- 
uine sacrifice. For 10 years he gave himself 
unreservedly to the purpose of winning indi- 
viduals to Christ. Now that his earthly min- 
istry is ended, his death having occurred. in 
Port Angeles, Wash., in June, -the untabulated 
results carry on his spirit. 

Mr. Bissell was born in Indian Territory in 
1848, where his parents were teaching in the 
A. B. C. F. M. Mission to the Choctaws. His 
education was largely gained in Illinois, his 
college work being at Wheaton. Highteen years 
of service were given in the Mexico Mission. 
From the understanding of the Mexican people 
gained in their own country he was well pre- 
pared to render continued service to them as 
they crossed the border to Southern California. 

For a large portion of the period of work 
here, Mr. Bissell was the special missionary of 
Pilgrim, Pomona. More recently, however, the 
work had been taken over by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference. 


Another New Englander to California 

After a two weeks’ visit at CALIPATRIA in 
June, Rey. Hugene Smith has accepted a call to 
the pastorate there, to begin in September. The 
chureh is offering a salary of $2,000 and par- 
sonage and in its pioneering community work 
presents a challenge to the pastor which the 
new leader faces with much interest. 

A graduate of Bates College and of Hartford 
Seminary in the class of 09, Mr. Smith is well 
trained for his work. His first pastorate was 
in Lebanon, Ct., followed by two years at Hast 
Providence, R. I., and three years in New York 
State. For 19 months he served the army as 
chaplain. Upon his return from France he was 
engaged in work in connection with the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund in Connecticut and _ subse- 
quently on the Pacifie Coast. 


Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Partridge 

A golden wedding anniversary in which the 
whole community shared the celebration was 
that at Norwalk in honor of Rev. and Mrs. H. 
E. Partridge. On June 23 they held open house 
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and in the course of the afternoon and evening: 
practically all the citizens of the town called to- 
express their congratulations. 

Many were the tokens of friendship left to’ 
these beloved friends of the community. Iw 
addition to the personal gifts, a purse of $85 
in gold was presented. Originally it was 
planned to make the gift $50—one dollar for 
each year of the married life of the couple— 
but the response to the solicitations was so gen- 
erous that the sum did not stop at the goal 
determined on. Mr. Partridge has served the 
little church at Norwalk for several years and 
his devoted ministry there has won him a large 
circle of friends outside as well as within the 
church membership. 8: B. B: 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls | 

BLAKELY, D. W., Buena Vista, Col., to Washington 
Park, Denver. Accepts and is at work. 

BrADLBY, Rev. and Mrs. JAMES, to Springfield and 
Comfrey, Minn. At work. 

Brewer, F. S., formerly of Naperville, 
Geneseo and to Second, Moline. 

CLARK, C. G.,- formerly of Peoria, Ill., more re- 
cently connected with the Interchurch World 
Movement, to Springfield, Vt. Accepts. 

Denny, W. B., Central Square, Bridgewater, Mass., 
to Owosso, Mich. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 
DimocH, A. Vs, recently connected with Y. M. 
Cc. A. work at Camp Devens, to Groton, Mass. 

Accepts. 

Mery, C. P., recently with Interchurch World 
Movement in Denver, Col., to Minnequa, Pueblo. 
Accepts, ‘ 

ENGLISH, W. F. Jr., formerly of Kirk St., Lowell, 
Mass., more recently with the Near East Relief, 
to District Secretaryship of the American Board, 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

GALLAUDET, H. D., Supt. Industrial Service Dept., 
Seovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Ct., to First, Wa- 
terbury. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

GREEN, C. C., Dover, Kan., to Wakefield. 
and is at work. 

Norru, W. H., Billings, Mont., to Warren Ave., 


Ill., to 


Accepts 


Chicago. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Pracockx, G. M., Ault, Col., to Green River, Wyo. 
Accepts, 

Sarcpent, W. H., Owen, Wis., to Presbyterian, 
Chetek. Accepts. 


SkipmMorn, L. H., Plymouth, Wis., to Kewaunee. 
- Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 


TERCENTENARY 


University. 


Leaders. 
Address 


1. Spend the Tercentenary year among the historic 
scenes of old New England— Plymouth, Lexington, 
Concord, Salem and Boston. 

2. Prepare to lead the new world that is to emerge 
from the World War with insight and fidelity worthy of 
our Pilgrim heritage by a year of study in the School 


of Religious Education and Social Service of Boston 


3. Send at once for an illustrated catalogue of this 
Professional Training School for Religious and Social 


ARTHUR Es BENNE TF, 


607 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Executive Secretary, 
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SMITH, EUGENE, recently with Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, to Calipatria, Cal. Accepts to begin in 
September. 

SPOOLMAN, JAcoB, Rainier, Ore., to Birnamwood 
and Eland, Wis. 

WHItTEN, BE. J., Iron River, Wis., to Owen.’ Ac- 
cepts. 

WILSON, LAWRENCE, Denver, Col., to Greeley. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Resignations 

Britt, W. M., Wyanet, Il. 

DrENNyY, W. B., Central Square, Bridgewater, Mass. 

GREEN, C. C., Dover, Kan. 

Norru, W. H., Billings, Mont. 

Sarcenr, W. H., Owen, Wis. 

SkipMorn, L, H., Plymouth, Wis. 

SPOOLMAN, JacoB, Rainier, Ore. 

Dismissal 
Pierce, J. N., Second, Dorchester, Mass., July 12. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Driver, G. H., i., English, Lansford, Pa., July 7. 
Sermon by Rey. C. S. Ball; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Bernard Copping, F. H. Pascoe, R. H. 
Sinclair, E. B. Hart and C. W. Carroll, D. D. 

IspLy, M. N., 0., Wichita, Kan., June 14. Sermon 
by Dr. H. E. Thayer ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Gonzales, C. E. Wells and Fred Grey. 

MarkuHaM, R. F., 0., Stratford, Ct. Sermon by Dr. 
E. L. Smith; other parts by Rev. Messrs. E. W. 
Lyman, W. H. Day and H. P. Beach. 

PICKETT, W. W., i., Bethel, Ct., June 25. Sermon 
by Dr, C. R. Brown; other parts by Rev. Messrs.. 
Hugh Shields, R. M. Houghton, T. B. Lathrop, 
F. C. Jacobs and A. T. Steele, 


Personals 

BaILEy, G. F., has entered vigorously upon his 
work with First, Norwich, Ct. Since Noy. 1, he 
has received 39 into membership. Upon the eve 
of his installation the young people made the 
gift of $100 a pleasant indication of their devo- 
tion to the new pastor. 

IseL_y, M. N., was married to Miss Mildred Myers 
in the Fairmount Church, Wichita, Kan., on 
June 10, Rev. John H. McClumb performing the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Isely are under com- 
mission of the American Board and expect to 
sail for Turkey during the summer. 

KeNT, Evarrs, Grafton, Mass., is serving West 
Medway, Mass., as supply. 

Macponap, D. B., Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Mohammedanism at Hartford Seminary, has 
received the degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland, where he was graduated 
in 1885. It is interesting to recall the testi- 
mony of William G. Shellabear, D.D., the former 
captain in the Hnglish Army who was drafted 
for mission service in Malaysia by the Method- 
ists and who has been for the last year lec- | 


turer on Malaysia in the Kennedy School of 
Missions. Speaking at the Commencement 


Luncheon of the School last week, he said that 
when he was planning to prosecute his studies in 
Arabic and in Mohammedanism scholars and mis- 
sionaries in the East and in England told him 
there was no place where he could pursue those 
particular studies to such advantage as at Har- 
vard under Professor Macdonald. 

McCorp, ARCHIBALD, recently resigned from 
First, Randolph, Mass. In tneir resolutions on 
his resignation, after a pastorate of nine years, 
the committee on resolutions appointed says: 
“We heartily recommend you as an able and 
scholarly preacher, one who is always abreast 
of the times, and a minister who has endeay- 
ored to fulfill his pastoral duties to the utmost 
of his ability.’ 

PrABODY, LEONARD, 
Appleton, Wis., 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


son of Dr. H. BH. Peabody, 
has been selected to go to China 


intment, Taleum,25c.every where. Forsam i 
Spica sGutioura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, 
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and become instructor in English in a college 
there. The Oberlin in China Movement is in- 
creasing its power and work from year to year. 
Mr. Peabody was graduated from Oberlin College 
in June. His selection for this work in the Far 
East was based on his scholarship record. 


Pressey, E. §., Plymouth, Belmont, Mass., and 
Mrs. Pressey, have been given a purse by their 
people, as a token of appreciation and to pro- 


vide for vacation expenses. 

ROWLAND, J. H., recently of Wakonda, S. D., after 
50 years in the active ministry, is compelled to 
retire. Mr. Rowland has been a Congregational 
minister in this country for 38 years and during 
that period has served a number of churches in 
a splendid way. Sixteen years were spent in 
missionary service in Ireland, four years of this 
period as city missionary in Dublin. 


Marriage 
HOWE-ADAMS—June 12, Myra Norton Adams, 
daughter of the late Rev. Harry C. Adams, at 


Sagamore Beach, to Francis Kitchell Howe, by 
Rev. Francis E. Clark. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 


charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 

IDA F. HAYDEN 


Ida F. Hayden, for many years a teacher at 
Fisk University, died. at Akron, O., June 20, 1920, 
and was buried at her home in Medford, Mass., 
June 25, her pastor, Rey. David Fraser officiating. 
Miss Hayden was born in Medford, April 22, 1862, 
For some years she taught in Wellington, South 
Africa, She was a graduate of Oberlin, and her 
life was one of earnest Christian service. Her 
pupils on both sides of the ocean will hold her 
memory in high honor. 

REV. ERNEST C. DAVIS 

Rey. Ernest C. Davis, who died April 16, 1920, 
was born at Rochester, Mass., the son of Nehemiah 
D. and S. Emmeline Davis. He was graduated from 
Revere Lay College, 1893, and from Andover Sem- 
inary in 1906, being ordained Dec. 5, 1894, at 
Plympton, Mass. 
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Mr. Davis held a number of pastorates, includ- 
ing Riverside, Lawrence, Mass., in-connection with 
which he supplied Barker Chapel, Methuen, four 
years; the growth of this last work called for a 
new church and regular pastor. He became min- 
ister of the new church—Forest St. Union—in 
1913, serving there until his death. 

He was married to Mary V. Boynton May 25, 
1893. His wife and one daughter are now living. 

Mr. Davis was a quiet man, who did his work 
in the spirit of his Master. No finer nor more 
genuine testimony of his character and worth 
could be given than that manifested by the pres- 
ence of the crowd which filled the church at the 
funeral service, and its deep sorrow because of 
‘his death. 

Of such men it may in truth be said: 
the salt of the core ” and 
world.” 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. |The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


“Ye are 
“the light of the 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age...... ap iad (tar arg 
At 55 years of age:..... meal? 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RIcE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


i Secretaries, 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

Extraordinary demand for teachers continues ! 
If available for any kind of educational position 
anywhere in this country or abroad write Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


City pastor desires temporary engagement, Could 
tide church over interim, or assist with mature 
counsel in polity and organization. ‘X,’’ Congre- 
gationalist. 


Regularly ordained Congregational Minister de- 
sires a pastorate in Wisconsin or west of the 
Mississippi River. Considered a pleasing and influ- 
ential speaker. “C,’’ OCongregationalist. 


Congregational minister, in the forties, earning 
$4,000 per year, on lecture platform, desiring to 
be at home all the time, would like to hear from 
pulpits paying a living salary. Willing to supply 
a number of Sundays before decision is made, Ex- 
cellent references. Splendid speaker, good organ- 
izer and pastor. Address “Home Again,” care 
Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Pastor wanted. A Congregational church in the 
country. Four miles from the railroad. Address 


ee of pawn “Yam manarntiéna anise? 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Director: 18 years’ experience. Recit- 
alist, Church within 50 miles of Philadelphia. Paid 
quartet or chorus. Salary, $1,000. Highest char- 
acter and musical credentials. (H. B.) care Con- 
gregationalist. 


American lady desires position as companion to 
elderly person or semi-invalid. Boston or vicinity. 
Good references furnished. Address “A,” Congre- 
gationalist. 


A graduate of Mount Holyoke, with business 
training and experience and graduate credit, de- 
sires social service or church position. References. 
Address H. W., Congregationalist, 


HELP WANTED 


A gentlewoman as companion or help with chil- 
dren in return for passage to England. References. 
“Wh,” Congregationalist. 


Two clerks wanted in Circulation Department 
of The Congregationalist. (Stenography and type- 
writing unnecessary.) Apply to Miss Ethel M. 
Wentworth, Cir. Mgr., 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Elizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. ‘ 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 4 
} 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can _ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States — 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 


For rates and other information write 
I a a lel WD oer cree! ecil ailien dni ie eee 
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The Sunday Question in 
New Hampshire 


A Communication from the Sabbath 
Conference 


The New Hampshire Sabbath Conference, 
organized Fast Day, 1918, is the agency recog- 
nized by the churches, the Grange and the 
W. C. I. U. for carrying on the campaign for 
the preservation of the Sabbath. : 

In response to the request of the Conference 
a United Legislative Committee has been cre- 
ated by the leading denominations for the pur- 
pose of drafting a revision of the Sunday law 
for presentation before the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Revision and before the Legislature. 
As a result of careful and prayerful considera- 
tion a tentative draft of a bill for the above 
-purpose has been prepared by this committee. 
This draft the Lord’s Day League of New Hng- 
land refuses to support. 

Therefore, since the League has declined to 
co-operate with the churches of New Hamp- 
shire, the Sabbath Conference has assumed the 
responsibility of conducting this campaign and 
with this statement makes its appeal for the 
moral and financial support of the friends of 
the Sabbath throughout the state to carry out 
this program which is of such vital importance. 

Rey. Edward A. Tuck is no longer the repre- 
sentative of the Lord’s Day League of New 
England, but is the representative of the New 
Hampshire Sabbath Conference. We commend 
him as our Field Secretary to the churches and 
urge them to co-operate heartily with him in 
this campaign to save the day. All money given 
in response to his appeal will be spent in New 
Hampshire. Contributions intended for this 
purpose should be sent to Mr. Tuck or to Rey. 

Judson Setzer, Treasurer, both of this city. 

It is not expected that the Conference will 
become a permanent organization. When a fair 
and effective law has been secured the Confer- 
ence may no longer be needed. 

In view of the fact that the action of the 
Lord’s Day League of New England has practi- 
eally compelled the Sabbath Conference to carry 
on the campaign independently, declaring our 
positions “irreconcilable,” it seems fitting that 
we should define our ideals and methods spe- 
cially showing the differences between them. 


(1) A DIFFERENCE IN IDEAL 
The ideal of the League is the enforcement 
of the fourth commandment in a theocracy. 
The ideal of the Sabbath Conference is the pro- 
tection of the Christian Sabbath in a democ- 
racy. 
We believe that the ideal Sabbath is a day 


of rest, worship, religious instruction and serv- 


ice of humanity. 

We are convinced that these ideals can be 
attained not by legislation, but only as a result 
of education in the church, the Sunday school 
and especially in the home. In accordance with 
our history and in harmony with the sincere 
and sane convictions of a majority of our peo- 
ple we believe, however, that legislation in a 
democracy should protect from disturbance 
those who are trying to carry on this work of 
education and that such legislation is neither 
pharisaical nor sectarian, but a contribution to 
the public good. 


(2) A DIFFERENCE IN METHOD 


The method of the League is divisive. The 
method of the Conference unites the friends of 
the Sabbath. 

We believe that Sabbath legislation should 
express the consensus of Christian opinion in 
the state—that if a minority of our citizens 


BROOKE HOUSE 


79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 


_ Descriptive booklet. 
are always pleased 
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Private baths. 


of every description, 
size and price. We 


19 W. Jackson St. 
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believe in a much stricter observance of the 
Sabbath than do others they should be given 
opportunity to practice and teach their convic- 
tions undisturbed, but should not insist upon 
enforcing their convictions by legislation, that, 
if on the other hand a group of our people do 
not believe in observing as a Sabbath the first 
day of the week, they should have the privilege 
of being true to their convictions, but should 
not be permitted to disturb the quiet Sabbath 
desired by a majority of our Christian citizens. 
We believe that all groups of Christian peo- 
ple may be united in a program which reduces 
Sunday labor to the minimum, prohibits the 
commercializing of the day, and compels all who 
seek recreation on that day to do so in such a 
manner as not to disturb the rights of those 
who worship, or to so secularize the day as to 
make the atmosphere unfavorable for the moral 
and religious training essential to citizenship. 
It is this consensus of Christian opinion we 
are seeking to express in legislation. 
GrOoRGE H. REED, 
Chairman of the Sabbath Conference. 
Raymonp H. Huss, Secretary. 
JUDSON SErzEeR, Treasurer. 


Committee. 
Concord, N. H., July 3. 


School of Forum Methods 


The Summer School of Forum Methods at 
Chautauqua was so successful last year that 
the attempt will be made to repeat the experi- 
ence this year and the school will be in session 
for eleven days from Aug. 17-27. The program 
will include morning and afternoon sessions 
every day, except Saturday and Sunday, for the 
discussion of methods of conducting a forum. 
A variety of expert forum leaders will be in 
charge. Such subjects as the following will 
receive thorough treatment: The Forum’s Rela- 
tion to Our Time; Principles and Methods of a 
Model Forum; The Organization and Conduct 
of a Forum; and the Various Kinds of Forums, 
Chureh, Private Club, Motion Picture and Open 
Air Forum. Every one who is interested is in- 
vited to attend. For accommodations, address 


the Chautauqua Hotel Bureau, Chautauqua, 
INS Ye 
Tit for Tat 
(Continued from page 126) 
leetla boy. Many peanutta I gif dem—many 
banan’. I s’all no more’— 


Of a sudden the beaming face grew red; the 
fist was clinched in anger. Rounding the cor- 
ner of the street his fruit wagon met his seek- 
ing eye, but no fruit thereon, no peanuts in the 
empty pail, and a huddle of children squatted 
in a group, talking earnestly, did not notice 
him. <A dozen other children were running off 
in various directions, carrying armfuls of 
bananas and apples and other fruit. He had 
been swindled. The children had stolen every- 
thing, and these others were enjoying their 
share. He would fix them! At that instant 
the group fell apart and a loud hubbub began 
in which no word was clear to him, though the 
children and neighbors who ran to their doors 
heard it plainly. 

“He’s dyin’ !” 

“He’s chokin’ !” 

“He’s swallered a cent!” 

“Oh! oh! Jasper’s killed! He’s killed! He’s 
choking to death!”’ : 

The enraged Italian cared not to know what 
the trouble was. He knew only that his fruit 
was gone. He thought only of his living. Seiz- 
ing the first child within the sweep of his arm, 
he administered such a cuff that the little fel- 
lows ears rang for minutes; the girl babies fled 
in shrieking terror, and the choking, purple- 
faced Jasper was the only one who did not dis- 
ereetly disappear before the whirlwind of his 
wrath. Him he seized, and strongly boxed and 
even pounded on the back and sides, finishing 
by turning him feet uppermost and shaking 
him with a most ungentle swing that looked as 
if it might loosen every joint in the helpless 
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little body. 
up, asking: 

“How you feela now, eh? 
some more, eh? Will you”— 

“There’s your cent!’ cried Rosalie, who had 
run back and now picked up something out of 
the dust and handed it’ to him. ‘‘There’s your 
cent—you’ve shook it out of him! And here’s 
the rest of your money. The neighbors was 
feeling bad about you, and they bought all you 
had so you could have money for your little sick 
boy. Me mother kept it for you!” 

“And it’s you are the fine doctor !” said Rosa- 
lie’s mother, admiringly. “Sure, an’ ye knew 
in a minute what to do to save the b’y! He’s 
dead by now but for the shakin’ !” 

Jasper’s mother spoke up, with her arms 
about her boy, and a very unsteady voice to 
utter her thanks in. Not finding Jasper when 
she arrived home, she had quickly come to the 
place where she had seen him last, and reached 
it just in time to see his danger and the quick 
remedy applied by the Italian. She well un- 
derstood the value of promptness. 

“You are a brave fellow,’ she managed to 
say, gratefully. ‘I saw it all. Your debt to 
me is quickly paid! When I said ‘Tit for tat’ 
I never thought you would have a chance ‘to 
act it out in this way !” 

In spite of himself the fruit vender went 
home covered with riches and glory. His Eng- 
lish was not equal to explanations. Besides, 
he did not know as he cared to try any. He 
was bewildered at their praises, but very glad 
to find that he had not requited harm where 
none was intended. 

“Ver fine word, dose Onglis!’”’ he muttered, 
trundling homeward with full pockets. “ “Tit 
for tat7—she sava my boy, I sava her boy. I 
live by dose word all days.” 


Then he set him down right end 


Will you do dat } 


International Council Jottings 


Sir Robert Falconer, K. C. M., was almost 
a repetition of “K. C. at the bat.” 


“You are cutting me very short,’ was the 
expostulation, with charming English accent, of 
one speaker when the five-minute warning was 
sounded. 


A Boston paper reported that President Wil- 
son’s message was “received with cheers from 
the audience of more than 5,000 people that 
amounted almost to an innovation.’ Oh, you 
Herald! 


THOMAS 


Used by over 35,000 churche 
Clean and Sanitary. Send for 
catalog and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 5 Lima, Ohlo 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


MENEELY BELL CO, 
HOpURGAG aay CITY, 


L. & 


XNBLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 
\S 7, Bring people to church. Their clear, beautiful, 


Individual Cups 


i , far-reaching tones sre a power for 
eeeasy ont ‘church should ave one, Durability guar- 
er” anteed. Inexpensive. Art catalog.& buying plans free. 


The Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co.Dest B-14Cincinnat..¢ 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 
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The Heart of the Home 


By Irene Avery Judson 


The Spirit of Fifty Years Ago came back to 
earth unheralded and found, in the midst of his 
arduous tasks, the Spirit of Today. After an 
exchange of friendly greetings, the Spirit of 
Fifty Years Ago spoke thus: 

“T have long wished that I might visit again 
old haunts I used to know. I can see already 
that there are many changes. The town hall 
stood here. And this?” 

“This is our new Public Library,’ proudly 
explained the Spirit of Today. ‘A very impor- 
tant factor in our present living. Come with me 
and I will show you things as they are.” 

Together they followed the city streets and 
country roads, entering unseen into the very 
heart of many business places and homes. The 
Spirit of Fifty Years Ago was a trifle slow, but 
overlooked nothing and seemed deeply gratified 
to find so many splendid improvements. 

It was late in the night when they returned 
to the bustling, rushing corner that the Spirit 
of Today called home, and even at that hour 
the Spirit of Fifty Years Ago noted with a sigh 
the absence of quiet. 

“T must be going soon,” he said to his host, 
“and I want to thank you heartily for the time 
you have given me. Never could I have im- 
agined such wonderful changes as I have seen 
today. I would have thought many impossible. 
But it is all true. 

“One thing, however, I did not find, though I 
looked expectantly. In all the homes we visited 
this nightfall I saw no family altar. Do you 
not observe that custom now?” 

The Spirit of Today seemed lost in thought 
for the moment and did not reply at once. 
After a pause he smiled indulgently and said: 

“T should have taken you to the homes of 
ministers and a few workers in the various 
churches. I am sorry we missed them. They 
still retain the old form of family worship, I 


|| WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


hear, but most of the people now-a-days are too 
busy. 

“You don’t understand,” he hastened to ex- 
plain, as a strange expression passed quickly 
over the face of his guest. ‘We are too busy 
doing good—with improvements of many kinds 
as you witnessed today, vast philanthropic 
work and religious activities in different fields. 
There are various engagements for each mem- 
ber of the family in the evening, and in the 
morning all must hurry to work.” 

“Surely some specific time could be set aside 
for that as well as other things,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“Yhen there are so many babies. 
apt to interfere.” 

“Not nearly so many as we had in the old 
days, I should judge,” sadly reflected the Spirit 
of Fifty Years Ago. 

“Anyway,” continued the younger one, and 
his voice did not sound as it had when he 
pointed out the sights of the city, ‘four religion 
today finds expression in more practical outlets 
than was the case of old, I believe.” 

There was a long pause, while he of the past 
age dreamed, and he of the present rather 
nervously studied the pattern in the rug. At 
last the Spirit of Fifty Years Ago spoke again. 

“T feel constrained to tell you—not in harsh 
criticism but in all kindliness—that you are 
making a grave mistake,’ he said. “You are 
losing something vital. If you continue to dis- 
pense with the family altar you will find some 
day that the heart is gone out of your worship, 
and that one of the strongest factors that con- 
tributes to right living has vanished. The chil- 
dren should learn at home to pray. If they do 
not, they may never learn elsewhere; and with- 
out earnest, personal prayer much of your up- 
lift effort will be lost.” 

There was silence, and at last the Spirit of 
Today spoke again. 

“But of course the people pray alone,” he 
said. 
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“The element of time must affect that also,” 
ventured the Spirit of the Past. 

“Not so much as it does the worship of whole 
families together,” he was assured. “I am 
positive that many parents pray today as ear- 
nestly as parents did of old.” 

“But the children cannot know of it,’ re- 
flected the other one. “I have known many a 
man to resist wrong, strengthened by the knowl- 
edge of parents’ prayers. Worship is a vital 
element of the home. If it is omitted you must 
reckon with the consequences.” 

“Why not revive the old custom? You will 
not regret it.” 

And the Spirit of Fifty Years Ago departed, 
leaving the Spirit of Today thinking intently 
and wondering how many families, if frankly 
reminded of the omission, would resume the old 
custom of worshiping God together in the quiet 
of the home. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of July 26-Aug. 1 
Monday. The Vision of God. Isa. 6: 1-13. 


Tuesday. Immanuel. Isa. 7: 1-22. 
Wednesday. The Child. Isa. 9: 2-7. 


Thursday. The.Shoot of Jesse. Isa. 111-16; 
12: 1-6. 
Friday. Peace and Trust. Isa. 26: 1-15. 


Saturday. The Righteous King. Isa. 32: | 
1-20. 

Sunday. The Ruler’s Daughter. Mark 5: 
21-438. 


Object for Intercession 

For Friendless Folk, that They May Learn 
to be Friendly: > 

O Lord, implant in our hearts the love of 
friends that we may look upon our neighbors 
with kindliness. Remember all who live apart 
in isolation and suspicion of those who are near 
to them and bring them into such friendly and 
helpful relations as shall become for them a 
key to the fellowship of men and an open door 
into the brotherhood of saints. Cure our jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, rid us of foolish self-con- 
sciousness that hinders and retards. And have 
merey on the lonely of the earth. In the name 
of Christ. Amen.—R. 


International Council Nuggets 


By Rey. S. M. Berry, There are those who 
would use the statistics of sacrifice to destroy 
its fruits. 


By PresipENT Kine, Every man who builds 
over against his own house is doing something 
to bring back faith in men. - 


By Sir Arruur Haworrn, Let the nations 
and the churches which are the heart of the 
nation see to it that they are ever ready to sac- 
rifice, not thinking what they can get but what 
they can give. j 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 


Ask For Prices : 


* 19 W. Jackson St. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMBH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 


designated for specific work are divided “between - 


state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, 7'reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 

and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 

Rey. Arthur J. Cowell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
- Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s. Organizations 

WoMAN’s BoarRD OF MISSIONS, 5038 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BoaRD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 

- W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss BE. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
/supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. 
= W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


—Tun FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
-tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THb MISSIONARY SocIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
_ tionalist and Advance. 
For rates and other information write 
ae » KerNnneEerTH S-: BALLou, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287. Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BAaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 

" Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucipn C. WarN»rR, Chairman 

Rev. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rev. JAMHS BH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH. BHELu, Treasurer 

Ruv. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work, 


Events to- Come 


CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PrOPLE’S SUMMER CON- 
FERENCH, July 26—Aug. 1, Long Beach, Cal. 
Bible and mission study classes and many inter- 
esting features. For information write to Con- 
ference Director of Religious Education, South- 
ern California Congregational Conference, 831 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 

SumMmpr ScHOOoL oF FoRUM MrruHops, Chautauqua, 
INDY. Auge L7-27. 

SuMMBPR ScHOOL OF MISSIONS, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 

PASTORS’ CONFHRPNCH, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 18-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Sone Directors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. 


State Conferences 
Trxas (Colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 
MissourI, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
NorrH Carouina (Colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
NorrH DaKxora, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interchurch Missionary Hducation De- 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWkM—Federation of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 


OcBAN Park, M®., IMDD., July 20-30. 

CuHauraugua, N. Y., Religious Hducational Confer- 
ence, Aug. 1-21. 

Mountain Lakh Park, Mp., CWHM and FWFM, 
Aug. 1-7. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., FWEFM, Aug. 22-28. 

LAWRENCE and WICHITA, KAN., General Religious 
Educational Conferences. 

DALLAS, TEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DaLLAsS, TEx., FWEM, September, last week. 

SEABECK, WASH., IMED, July 28—Aug. 7. 

Lona BwacH, CAL., Congregational Conference, 
July 26—-Aug. 1. 

Npw WILMINGTON, PAa., FWEM, Aug. 14-23. 

TuscaLoosa, ALAa., FWEFM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 

LaKP GENEVA, WIS., IMED, July 23-Aug. 2. 

Tark10, Mo., FWEM, Aug. 14-22. 

LAKDSIDE, O., FWIM, July 20-28. 

New Concorp, O., FWIEM, Aug. 10-17. 

Wooster, O., FWIFM, Aug. 4-12. 

XENIA, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. - 

LaK® GENEVA, WIS., FWEM, Aug. 17-24. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving G. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rey. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Associate Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles BD. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 

The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 

375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, HExecutive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


. 


Books for the Pilgrim Tercentenary 


The Pilgrim Faith 
OZORA S. DAVIS 


An illuminating analysis of the origin 
and development of the Pilgrim Faith 
with particular reference to Congrega- 
tionalism. $1.00. Postage Io cents. 


The Women who came in 
the Mayflower 
ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


The ONLY BOOK IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE devoted especially to 
that remarkable group of women who 
faced fearful hardship with wonderful for- 
titude and whose patient courage must 
have been a tremendous inspiration to 
the men of the expedition. 

Attractively bound. 

#1.50. Postage ro cents. 


Hero Tales 
GRACE T. DAVIS 


Beginning with the Mayflower, Mrs. 
Davis develops the heroic personali- 
ties that have had a marked influence 
on American religious development. 
Written for young people. 

$1.00. Postage Io cents. 


The Pageant of the Pilgrims 


ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


At the recent International Council in Boston Jordan 
Hall was twice fled to capacity the same evening to 
witness this splendid pageant—hundreds of people 
holding their places in the outside line for over an 
hour in order not to miss the second presentation. 
Give it tn your church. 


75 cents: 


COMING 


New England in the 
Life of the World 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of The Congregationalist and Advance 


The book assembles material never 
brought together before within the com- 
pass of a single volume. It specifies in 
detail the exact part which men and 
women of New England stock had in 
founding and developing great common- 
wealths like Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Oregon, California and 
other Western and Far Western states. 
It sets forth the impact of New England 
upon the Near East, the Far East and 
the Hawaiian Islands. It describes the 
share New Englanders had in initiating 
and carrying forward far-reaching move- 
ments in education, reform, philanthropy 
and religion. Thestyle is animated rather 
than technical and a series of original 
charts adds to the usefulness of the book. 
The early beginnings are graphically 
sketched, but quite as much emphasis is 
placed upon present evidences in customs, 
institutions and laws of the New England 
seed-sowing. 

Numerous charts and illustrations. 

Tentative Price, $3.00. 


Postage 5 cents. 


The Genius of the Pilgrims 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


“The Pilgrim is a classic character. 
His power over imagination and feel- 
ing increases the better we know him.” 
—from the text. 

A remarkable booklet. 

35 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Roger Williams 
MAY EMERY HALL 


“It tells the story of Roger Williams’ 
Life simply, it gives reality and home 
likeness to a man whose personality is 
wholly unfamiliar to the great major- 
ity of those who know his name,”— 
The Nation. 

$1.25. Postage 1o cents. 


The Pilgrims’ First Christmas 
JOSEPHINE PITTMAN SCRIBNER 


The story of a Christmas rich in 
significance and new experiences, that 
first yuletide spent by the devout folk 
of Plymouth Colony in their New Eng- 
land home. Illustrated. Decorative 
Boards. 50 cents. Postage 7 cents. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY 


ROLAND G. USHER 
$2.25. Postage 12 cents. 


Young People’s History of the Pilgrims 
WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
$3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
Retold for Young Folks by H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


$1.00. Postage Io cents. 


TWO CHOICE 


FOR ADULTS 


Pilgrim Deeds and Duties 
(NEW EDITION ) 


A Handbook of Congregational history and outlook, prepared 
for the Tercentenary of Congregationalism in America. 


A study course for adults which thousands are already using 
with great interest and profit. Many churches use it in connec- 
tion with the mid-week service. 


Cloth 50 cents. Paper 35 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


In The Days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
$3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes 
WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
$1.65. Postage 10 cents. 


STUDY COURSES 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Pilgrim Followers of the Gleam 


KATHARINE S. HAZELTINE 

As a study course nothing could surpass it for interest or 
drawing power. In this Tercentenary Year all eyes are turned 
toward the events of those epoch-making days and lives to which 
this book pays particular attention. ® } 

Suggestions and questions. Following each chapter are sug- 
gestions to the pupil for further reading, and a series of ques- 
tions for review purposes. Can you imagine a more promising 
study course? Cloth 80 cents. Paper 50 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


19 West Jackson Street 
Chicago 
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EDUCATION NUMBER 


THE ALICH FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


This beautiful bas-relief in white marble, by Daniel Chester French, stands in the Houghton 
Memorial Chapel at Wellesley, in memory of one of the early and well-beloved presidents of 
the college, later the wife of Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Harvard. The larger figure, 
Alma Mater, lovingly guides the undergraduate along the way to knowledge and life. 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The following is a list as far as reported of the Churches in Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska, Utah and Wyoming 
that have secured pledges sufficient to cover their quotas for the Congregational World Movement. A few churches 


are added from Massachusetts that have not been listed before. 


Are there not other churches in this district whose members would be glad to see their names 
appear in this “Roll of Honor”? Send us word as soon as you have reached your quota. 


CHURCHES REACHING OR EXCEEDING QUOTAS: 
(*STAR INDICATES CHURCHES WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR QUOTAS.) 


COLORADO Atlantic Milford *Boise, Wright 
Ault Belmond Minden *Bruneau 
Boulder Blairsburg Monticello *Caldwell, Pilgrim 
*Colorado Springs, Second Blencoe Moorland *Council 
Craig Buffalo Center *Moyille *Fargo 
Denver, Boulevard Carnforth *Muscatine *Werdinand 
Denver, Union Castana Nashua Glendale 
*Denyer, Fourth Avenue Cedar Rapids, First Newburg *Grand View 
Denver, Seventh Avenue Cedar Rapids, Bethany New Hampton Indian Valley 
Hast Lake *Chapin New Hampton, German McCall 
*Katon Charles City *Ocheyedan *Meridian 
Flager Clarion Old Man’s Creek *Mountain Home 
*Fountain *Clinton Olds Mullan 
Genoa Corning Orchard *Pocatello 
*Hayden *Des Moines, Greenwood *Osage *Wilson 
Henderson Des Moines, Union Oskaloosa 
: NDB < 
*Highland Lake Des Moines, Waverland Otho Ash etc 
*Lafayette *Dinsdale *Ottumwa y 
: ; Avoca 
Lyons *Doon *Parkersburg 
a : Bertrand 
*Manitou Dubuque Perry ; 
= Bingham 
Nucla Dunlap Peterson Blair 
Neweastle - Hagle Grove *Polk City CN ca 
Pueblo, Pilgrim *PHarlville Popejoy eGiuein 
Pueblo, Minnequa Eddyville Preston 3 ; 
+ 5 David City 
Seibert Edgewood *Primghar Hixciee 
Steamboat Springs Eldora *Red Oak Franklin 
Stratton Emmetsburg *Reinbeck Friend 
Farnhamyille Rockford 
: Grand Island 
WYOMING Fontanelle Rock Rapids Hay Springs 
‘ A 7 a Op £ 
Buitaie pobesty, oven Hayes Center, Hyannis 
Lusk Fort Dodge Sabula Indi 
hot . *Calt «Sheldon ndianola 
a eed Center Ee ee Sibl Lincoln, First 
Rock Springs a Prairie : ey Lincoln, Plymouth 
Sheridan Gardiner Sioux City, First Linwood 
Shoshoni Gaza *Sioux City, Mayflower ; 
Pe i = Z ‘ Long Pine 
Van Tassell Gilman Sioux City, No. Riverside Naper 
* 
; ER oe nes Norfolk, First 
; UTAH Grand View Steamboa oc Petersburg 
Bountiful Green Island Sully Scribner 
*Ogden *Grinnell on Snedecor 
en Rasen 8 ae Stockville 
pa ae ce Wahoo 
IOWA Humboldt Victor 
Alden *Iowa City *Wall Lake MASSACHUSETTS 
Alexander Kinsley Waterloo, First (Additional) 
Algona Lake View Webster City *Bradford 
* Allison *La Moille Westfield *Canton 
Almoral Lawler *Whiting *Tisherville 
Alvord Little Rock Williamsburg North Weymouth, Pilgrim 
Ames Long Creek *West Brookfield 
Anita *Marshalltown IDAHO *Westford, Union 
*Arion *Mason City *Boise, First *Winchester, First 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Paper 

FRANK BH. SPAULDING, who writes the article on 
“Educating the Nation’s Children,” is an Amherst graduate, 
who in the thirty years since he left his Alma Mater has be- 
come one of the most prominent educators in the country. He 
has been Superintendent of Schools in Newton, Mass., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Cleveland, Ohio, and is now leaving the field 
of public education to become head of the department of edu- 
cation in Yale University. 


ALBERT E. WINSHIP, whose subject is “How to Get and 
How to Keep Prepared Teachers,” is one of the old-time and 
always welcome contributors to The Congregationalist. He is 
still a Congregational minister, though for many years he has 
been editor of the Journal of Education and a lecturer in all 

parts of the country. He has devoted the major part of his 
energy to the interests of the public school. 


MR. RANKIN’S article on Asia Minor. A deal of important 
and timely information is compressed into the article by Mr. 
Rankin on Asia Minor as the theater of contending factions, 
whose success or failure cannot fail to affect the whole wide 
world. If you want to keep posted on the hurrying course of 
events in that region, read this article and preserve it for fu- 
ture reference. 


In the Circulation Department — 

Some significant observations from other periodicals may 
help our readers to appreciate more keenly the efforts which 
The Congregationalist and Advance has made to compete with 
the difficulties of publication and distribution during these 
troublous times. In the June issue of Good Housekeeping 
which was delivered to the subscribers July 10, this notice 
appeared: 


Continued paper shortage and unprecedented transportation 
difficulties have made it impossible for us to distribute recent 
issues of Good Housekeeping on their regular publication 
dates. If in the future your copy is late, you will know it is 
due to these causes. Don’t write us, for this will add to the 
general mail congestion. Be patient and the magazines will 
reach you. 


Then again in the July 3 number of the Survey our atten- 
tion is called to this announcement: 


Beginning with July, the Survey enters upon a _ semi- 
monthly schedule, to run through the August dog days and into 
September, as part of a deliberate plan of meeting a rise in 
publication costs that is little short of staggering. Printing 
has gone up 25 per cent. since January, when it was already 
high. Paper is twice what it was last year, four and one-half 
times what it was before the war, and scarcely to be had at 
any price in regular and sufficient deliveries for weekly use. 

Commercial magazines here and there are skipping summer 
issues as well as raising prices. The only prudent thing for 
the Survey to do was to tear a leaf from this business practice 
and stretch our dwindling reams of paper over as long a period 
as possible toward the happy time when shortage of wood pulp, 
insufficiency of freight cars and strikes of railway meD are no 
longer the regular order of the day. 

The next issue of the Survey will be the mid-July issue. 
In August there will be two issues, in September two, with the 
probability of resuming weekly publication before the end of 
the month. 

We bespeak for it the friendly co-operation which in many 
tight situations in the past has proved to be the outstanding 
feature of the cordial relations between the Survey and its 


readers, 


If Piedmont’s Field and Work Do Not Warrant It, 
The Value of Education Has Been Overestimated 


How Piedmont College Is Meeting the Need for Dormitory Room 


When Mary J. Green Hall was burned last January, the college young men turned over the new dormitory, which they 
had just entered, to the girls and teachers whose rooms had been burned, and they scattered themselves through the guest 
rooms of the town, which were kindly opened to them. 

The College immediately faced the problem of housing the students next year. If the burned dormitory should be fully 
replaced, there would be no room for the hundred new students that might be expected next year. We had our plans for 
supplying these new students; but the burning of the dormitory required doubling the capacity of this plan unless we should 
cut down the number of students expected. It was decided to do the latter. 

Piedmont Academy, as the Preparatory Department of Piedmont College, has been doing a very important work and has 
won first place in the Southeast as a preparatory school. The high schools of these states are increasing in number and qual- 
ity; but the increase in quality does not extend so fully through the last two years of high school work. It was decided, 
therefore, that the first two years of preparatory work should be cut off and turned over to the town of Demorest with the 
request that it be taken up in its public school system, and that the College continue the high school work in the two upper 
grades under the head of a Sub-Freshman Department. This would cut off about one hundred students from the expected 
number and enable us to care for those who came, provided we could replace the rooms lost by the burning of the dormitory. 

The College has a small Inn for the accommodation of its guests and the general public, there being no other hotel in 
the place. This is being extensively enlarged, and a portion of it will be set off for dormitory uses the coming year. By 
this means and some other lesser enlargements we hope to provide for a student body somewhere near the number of this 
year; and by the following year we hope to have a new dormitory which will accommodate at least part of the growth that 
will follow. 


Material Objectives in 1920-21 


1. A new Science Building, with laboratories for Chemistry, Physics and Biology—$25,000. 

2. A new Home Economics Building, with appliances for teaching Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Household Manage- 
ment, Institutional Management, Normal Work, Basketry, etc., to take the place of our fine equipment burned in January 
of 1920—$25,000. 

3. A new Recitation Building for the Languages, History, Mathematics, Philosophy and Education—$25,000. 

4. A new Gymnasium and Equipment—$15,000. 

5. General Equipment—Science, Home Economics and Furniture—$10,000. 

6. A new dormitory to accommodate sixty young women and their supervising teachers—$50,000. 

7. A new dormitory to accommodate sixty young men and their supervising teachers—$50,000. 

8. Donations to finance the College for the year, pay all its indebtedness and send it into the new year of the fourth 
Pilgrim Century FREH—$80,000. 


Why Piedmont Can Build in These Times of High Prices 


But for the special facilities possessed by Piedmont College, which it has been a long time working up, building for the 
present would be next to impossible. With lumber costing from $80 to $150 per thousand, the expense could not be at- 
tempted. But Piedmont College commands over 500 acres of land, well toward a half of which abounds in timber. It has 
a saw-mill, planer, moulder, and all needed wood-working machinery to turn trees into dormitories or furniture. It has a 
superintendent of lumber-making and wood-working who thoroughly understands his business. It has a well tried and most 
efficient superintendent of construction, who can direct all the carpentry work. It has an expert in the use of cement to 
superintend. concrete construction. Its plumbing department is thoroughly manned with a capable superintendent. Even with 
the increase in wages, carpenters can be secured for from 40 cents to 50 cents per hour. 

By turning our own trees into lumber and shaping it by machinery, ready to be nailed up by the carpenters; by doing 
our own cement work, our own plumbing and steam fixtures work; by buying all our material as we do at wholesale rates, 
we are able to build at the present time at a comparatively small increase on the cost before the War. 


P . 


Educational Advantages Promoted by Piedmont 


When Piedmont College was organized, there was no public school system. It, therefore, undertook twenty-two years of 
consecutive educational courses, beginning with the primary department and closing with the senior year of a standard col- 
lege. It then proceeded to educate public sentiment in town until it was ready to carry on for itself a public school system. 
This required the building of a large schoolhouse and the voting of local taxation. When this was done, the College passed 
over to the town a public school system from primary through the grammar grades, with an attendance of two hundred and 
eighty. The coming year, it is passing over to the town the first half of a high school, its enrollment of this half being over 
one hundred. In the near future it hopes it may be able to pass over the other half of the high school work; and the College 
itself do no work outside of that of a four years’ standard college. 

I earnestly ask for Piedmont College the prompt and generous support of the believers in Christian Education, war- 
ranted by what it is, what it has done, and what is before it to do. Please give us a good start by checking one of the 
amounts in the blank below and mailing it to me at once. 

Yours for a successful year, 


FRANK E. JENKINS, President. 


President Frank BH. Jenkins, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


To help Piedmont College do the work to which it has been called, I will give the sum checked below, 
PAV ADLC, o0)s.sreteinie lens, s athe Parse eens eee ce 19236 
( ) $50,000; ( ) $25,000; ( ) $10,000; ( ) $5,000; ( ) $1,000; ( ) $500; ( ) $250; 
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The Greatest Work in the World 


a : ‘HE greatest work in the world is the work of the sower sowing seed. We are in sore danger of 


..forgetting it and paying the price of our forgetfulness in scanty and unhappy harvests. ‘Three 
things blind us to the comparative values of effort—our impatience, our desire to gather what we have 
not sown and our eagerness for the noisy and the dramatic. And this is just as true of the seed-sowing 
and the tending in our education of the children of our nation as of the garden and the field. 

We are too impatient for quick returns. The get-rich-quick spirit which is the economic fallacy of 
America leaves the patience of preparation wholly out of account. We are eager for wealth for which 
we give no adequate social or moral returns. We build our fortunes too often upon speculation, the 
promotion of dubious enterprises and hard-driven over-capitalized industry. We are careless of funda- 
mental economic enterprises like the culture of land and the building of substantial homes, the con- 
servation of natural resources and the direction of energy toward real human well-being. 

We love to work in crowds and to pass quickly from the places of our toil to the light and move- 
ment of city streets. Our children want to step from school to success without preliminary discipline 
of living. We make much of those who do dramatic things and overpay them; we are wanting in con- 
sideration for those who do the fundamental things and underpay them both in money and considera- 
tion. 


T is not thus with the sower and his seed. He must work patiently. All planting must be done care- 

fully and the more precious the seed, the more labor must be expended upon-the seed bed. The 
sower works in comparative loneliness. Planting is not a thing which can be done in a crowd. He 
works in quiet places, in brown fields beneath the Mav and October skies, in schoolrooms and churches 
and laboratories, where lovers of truth are gathered together. He creates the sources of public opinion, 
shapes ideals, gives wings to dreams and quality and direction to life. He works in partnership with 
elemental things, with soil and souls, with clouds and sunshine, with changing seasons, with truth and 
growing minds, with the laws of things as they are and the call of things as they ought to be. 

He works for the harvests of the future. What he does possesses a marvelous power of multiplica- 
tion. A grain of corn will multiply itself literally a thousand times, and a measure of wheat become 
a month’s bread for a family. 

He sows the strength of manhood and the happiness of little children. His harvests are content- 
ment and the true wealth of life. He may sow the poet’s song, the warrior’s victory, or the prophet’s 
vision. ‘The teacher’s word becomes the scholar’s deed. ‘The influence of the loving and good ripens 
into the well-being of humanity. Today’s planting is tomorrow’s destiny. 


UCH considerations as these give a new meaning to the work of the teacher, the preacher, to father- 
hood and motherhood, to whatever shapes or influences life. The very perplexity of the time calls 

us to a new evaluation of the work of education. There is but one way to control the shaping of char- 
acter and the molding of ideals. Not by such laws as Senator Lusk has been trying to drive through 
the New York State Legislature, not by political, social or economic intolerance. The Church long ago 
learned the futility of such measures. Some sort of sowing is bound to go on. We can only displace 
half truths by whole truths, the mistaken by the wise, the destructive by the constructive. ; 


4 eae fields of humanity lie open just now to the chance of unspeakably significant sowings. They have 
been plowed deep and the growths of generations have been uprooted. If we do not plant them 
with the seeds of a Christian order they will plant themselves with hateful growths. It is a time to exalt 


anew the task of the sower and the teacher and to take account of the seed we are planting. 
GuGayAr 


A Word for Our Times 


The war has internationalized the world. False prophets 
may acclaim the return to national isolation, but the tides are 
against them. The world is at last one world, but it is not 
yet a world of peace. The task of the twentieth century is to 
achieve a sane, true internationalism. It cannot be done by 
warfare. It cannot be done by conunercial and industrial 
antagonism. Duties from one nation to another and from each 


nation to the group of nations, duties carried out in friendly 
fashion, are the only practical methods of achieving world 
harmony and true civilization, “that great coming civilization 


of brotherly men.” For what Carlyle called “armed neutral- 
ity’ is but one remove form hostility, and the hostile spirit 
breeds war. World friendship is the only basis for world 
peace. There can be no permanent peace without love. 
Pres. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


Home and College 

It would be worth the time and pains of some competent indi- 
vidual or committee to ascertain just what view or views American 
college authorities take concerning their responsibility for providing 
a safe and wholesome environment for their students. Mr. Albert 
H. Meads, of Chicago, whose son, a student at Dartmouth, recently 
shot and killed a college mate, is reported to have blamed the presi- 
dent of the college for the shooting, on the ground that he permitted 
the smuggling from Canada of the liquor that was the occasion of 
the tragedy. Perhaps Mr. Meads should rather blame himself for 
his failure as a parent to inculcate in his son the principles of cor- 
rect living, for there is good evidence that the authorities of Dart- 
mouth College have not only sought stringently to uphold the law 
against liquor selling but have also made special efforts to prevent 
the importation into Hanover of liquor smuggled across the border. 

But the distressing incident calls fresh attention to the relative 
responsibility of the college and the home. 

As colleges grow larger and more cosmopolitan and become more 
independent of the religious associations out of which most of them 
grew, the tendency x 
furnishing of facilities for education. If these are adequate, it is 
maintained that the whole duty of the institution is discharged. 
The nurture of character and of the right spiritual point of view 
is principally the student’s own concern. 

But this is not the foundation on which most of our American 
colleges have grown to their present strength, nor do we think that 
the average parent desires to have the college authorities relax the 
disciplinary side of their work, using the adjective ‘disciplinary ” 
in the highest sense. The college boy or girl is often immature, but 
susceptible to right or wrong influences, needing not only instruc- 
tion, but safeguarding from unnecessary temptations and personal 
guidance. This means something more than the provision of reli- 
gious exercises, optional or required, something more than courses 
of Biblical study. It does not mean usurping the functions of the 
police, but it does mean the effort by example and precept to keep 
the undergraduates in the right path, and that intimate touch upon 
the individual student which has been the saving of many a college 
boy and girl in ‘the past. 

It is important just now that there should be this exercise of 
influence and authority in connection with the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. Our colleges, speaking broadly, have not done much toward 
bringing in this era of a saloonless nation, but now that it is here 
they ought to line up with all the forces of law and order that are 
seeking to make prohibition effective. 

There has been too much boozing at many of our colleges this 
past year. Here again we would not hold the college authorities 
exclusively responsible, but better conditions should prevail this 
coming year. If the teaching staff shows but a languid interest 
in total abstinence and in the banishment of liquor, that attitude 


is apt to be reflected in the student body down to the youngest 
freshman. The Christian homes of America expect and demand 
from the college authorities more vigorous efforts to banish liquor 
from the precincts of the college. 

On the other hand, when the college does all it legitimately can 
for the moral welfare of its students, the home ought not to expect 
impossibilities. Nor is it fair for the home to expect the college to 
make good the defects and mistakes of the home. It has the boys 
and girls in their most plastic years. If parents then fail to induce 
a high sense of honor, if they gloss over faults that should be 
faithfully, yet kindly, corrected, if they devolve upon the church 
and the college duties which God intended the home to fulfill, they 
have no right to blame the college if their boys and girls go wrong, 
after they leave the parental roof. 

It is not well for either the college or the home to stand apart 
and criticize the other. The interests at stake in the tutelage of 
young lives are far too precious to be jeopardized by misunder- 
standings and recriminations. The college and the home are part- 
ners in the splendid task of raising up another generation of youth, 
worthy of the privileges available to them, equal to the tasks of the 
coming day. We rejoice in the degree of harmony and co-operation 
already prevailing between these two fundamental institutions of 
society. 


The Residuum of the Interchurch 


Anyone entering the Greenhut Building on Highteenth Street, 
New York, and contrasting the aspect of things today with the busy 
hum of industry caused by hundreds of workers four months ago 
would conclude that little was left of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, at least, on its official side. The big building is for rent and 
only a corporal’s guard remains to attend to the details connected 
with closing up the present stage in the Movement. Secretary Earl 
Taylor, the executive head, is so physically over-strained that he 
has been given a fifteen months’ leave of absence by his Methodist 
Board, which loaned him to the Interchurch Movement. He as 
well as all the other officers of the Movement and members of the 
cabinet have put their resignations in the hands of the general com- 
mittee. All in all, the external situation calls to mind the song, 
beginning “The harp that once through Tara’s halls.” On page 165 
of this issue Secretary Frank Sheldon sums up the financial obli- 
gations resting upon the Movement and outlines future plans. It 
will be observed that these have been made on a very conservative 
basis, involving a relatively modest budget of $75,000. The repre- 
sentatives of Congregationalism who have been close to the re- 
organization processes and will continue to share in them are 
Secretary H. C. Herring, Dr. William Horace Day, of Bridgeport, 
and Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook, of Cambridge. 

But it is not fair, as we have said repeatedly, to characterize the 
Interchurch Movement as a failure. Its sanguine promoters sought 
to do too much and too many kinds of things in too short a time. 
They erred in diagnosing the present attitude of people outside of 
churches toward drives. But when all the mistakes have been fairly 
estimated it remains true that the Movement, even on the financial 
side, was far from being a failure. It has raised already $176,000,000 
for the missionary and educational work of the co-operating de- 
nominations. Last year these same denominations reported less 
than $100,000,000 of total gifts to their benevolent agencies. Indeed, 
several of these bodies, notably the Congregationalists, would not 
have approximated their goal but for the impetus and publicity con- 
nected with the Interchurch Movement. Even if the Congregational 
societies are pledged to pay their underwritings for the expenses of — 
the Movement—and probably they will be called upon to do so—that 
sum plus the entire expenses of the Congregational World Move- 
ment is not an unreasonable charge on the total amount raised. We 
doubt whether it is more than the average cost of administering the 
societies in ordinary years. 

Something of permanent value will grow out of the Inter- 
church Movement, when it is thoroughly reorganized, and managed 
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by a board chosen by the constituent denominations. Meanwhile let 
us not forget how the men and women of the missionary field are 
feeling with regard to the general plan. Their attitude is well 
stated by Dr. E. M. Wiley in an article in The Continent, from which 


. We quote this paragraph: 


Why is it that missionaries universally are so outspoken in be- 
half of the Movement? It is because they recognize in it the one 
great hope of the future, that the church in the homeland is at last 
perceiving the problem as they see it*in the foreign field—not be- 
cause it is the final leap, but because it is the first sure step. It is 
the sign that the conscience of the church is awakening as never 
before with regard to its great collective task. Even at home this 
same conscience has been informed and aroused concerning over- 
churching and underchurching by the bare, bold facts strikingly set 
forth by the Interchurch Movement. The leayen of this education is 
powerfully at work. 


What Should the Manager Do? 


The shutting down of woolen mills at Lawrence, Mass., with the 
consequent throwing out of employment for some 15,000 men and 
women, is an object lesson in our present-day forced study of 
economics. It raises the question of the duty of employers to their 
owners and their wage-earners and to the public in a concrete form. 
That Lawrence recently has been a center of economic unrest with 
spectacular and bitterly fought strikes does not change the nature 
of the situation, though it holds the attention of the public. The 
problem of the manufacturer is this. He buys raw material at the 
ends of the earth— Australia, South America, Montana— transports 
it to Lawrence, makes it into cloth, holds it until he can sell it to 
the tailor, probably on long credit. The price of this raw material 
is now very high. There is also a popular demand that the price 
of clothing should be greatly lowered which must be reckoned with. 
The tailors are not ready to give orders for cloth until they are 
assured of a sale at prices which will give them a return for the 
money they have invested or borrowed. It is this uncertainty as to 
prices and profits next fall and winter which dries up the orders for 
cloth, shuts the mills, and throws these thousands out of work. 

In yiew of the previous history of this particular company, which 
has followed a policy of enlargement founded on great profits in the 
war period, how is the manager to balance his duties to the public, 
to the owners of the mills, and to those who work at the machines 
which make the cloth? It is a hardship for the public to have the 
amount of available cloth reduced, for it makes it more difficult and 
in the long run more expensive to be clothed. And the public also 
runs the risk of higher taxes caused by social unrest and disorder 
following unemployment. It would be dangerous for the owners to 
‘run the risk of operating the mills at a loss, for that tends toward 
bankruptcy. It is a serious and in some cases may be a fatal matter 
for the men and women and their families whose means of living 
are thus suddenly stopped. What is the true provision for such an 
emergency in the economic life of a community and a trade? What 
answer shall we find to the concrete but complicated questions which 
arise under the second great commandment when such conditions 
present themselves? 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Things Ancient and Modern 


There came unto me a Lady who was an Enthusiast on Recent 
Things. And she spent her time in this, either to See or to Hear 
Some New Thing, even as did the women in Athens. And she in- 
quired of me, saying, 

Hast thou read the Modern Poetry? 
that it is Just Too Lovely for Any Use? 

And I said, I have read that which is called Modern Poetry. 
And some of it is Modern Poetry. And some of it is Modern but 
not Poetry; and some of it may be Poetry but it is not Modern; 
and some of it is neither Modern nor Poetry. As for its being Just 
too Lovely for Any Use, that is my opinion of the Major Part 
thereof; I have no Use for it. 

And she inquired further, and said, Hast thou seen the Modern 
Dances? 

And I answered and said, I have covered One Eye and Partly 


And dost thou not think 


Closed the Other, and I have seen the Modern Dances. 


And she said, Are they not Beautiful? 
And I said, I can think of Several Adjectives which I would 
sooner apply to them. 
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And she said, Tastes Differ. 

And I said, Tastes differ less than thou dost suppose. I went 
once unto the Circus of the renowned Phineas T. Barnum. And he 
had just imported a Cannibal Family from the Ends of the earth. 
And the man and the woman and the little boy lay upon a Plat- 
form, and were stolid and Homesick. Neither cared they whether 
people looked at them or not. But there came that way a little 
white boy with a small Red Balloon. And the little Cannibal boy 
leaped to his feet and ran to the edge of the Platform, and in 
heathenish Gibberish but with very Christian Tears he pleaded 
for it. 

And I said, The tastes of that little Naked Heathen as to Red 
Balloons were Identical with those of the Daughter of the Daugh- 
ter of Keturah, who hath been a Puritan for Ten Generations. 

And I said, When Oscar Wilde was a popular fad, and every 
Dude wore a Sunflower in his Buttonhole, and the Civilized world ~ 
attired itself in Pale Yellows and Discouraged Greens and God- 
forsaken Blues, we that were wise knew that it would not Last 
Very Long. 

And she said, We were talking, I believe, of the Modern Dances. 

And I said, There are three good things about the Modern 
Dances. The Position is so Objectionable, and the Dances are so 
Ungainly and the Musick is so Barbarous, that they will go where 
Oscar Wilde’s color scheme hath gone. 

And she said, Thou speakest not of their Morals, whereof I 
thought that thou wouldest speak. 

And I said, I have been young, and I attribute not to young 
folk all the bad motives which rise in the mind of us Old Sinners. 
But the first of the Ten Commandments of Musick is, Thou shalt 
be Rhythmickal; and the second is, Thou shalt be Melodious; and 
the third is Thou shalt be Harmonious. Behold, there shall be a 


_day when the Cowbells and the Clappers shall go to Grass, and 


the Fiddle shall play tunes as melodious as the good old Tunes of 
the Money Musk and Sugar in the Gourd. 

And she said, But they will be Modern Tunes. 

And I said, The Chinese do bury HDggs for an Hundred Years, 
and when they Exhume them, they count them the Freshest Things 
that ever Hens Laid. There are things that.call themselves Mod- 
ern which were Ancient when Lot’s wife gave her coming-out 
party for her daughters. 

But the things that are Clean, and Wholesome and Lovely and 
of Good Report, these are the Ancient Things, and every generation 
will come to them at length as the things most Modern. 


In Brief 


A little of our own last winter must be making a visit to South 
America. The city of Buenos Aires had only one snowfall in thirty 
years till last week, when a second visitation came. As there are 
no heating arrangements in most of the houses, there must have been 
some suffering among the people. 
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Those foreign delegates to the Council who have been staying in 
America a little longer than most of their companions have put our 
churches under great indebtedness for the sermons preached in a 
number of cities and towns. We hear from many quarters enthusi- 
astic comments on these discourses. 
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Vice-Presidential stock is looking up on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The French are said, in view of President Deschanel’s accident and 
illness, to be thinking seriously of adding a vice-president to their 
executive machinery for such emergencies. And Mr. Harding tells 
Governor Coolidge that in case of their election he wants his pres- 
ence and counsel at cabinet meetings. 

% ¥ 

The human side of the International Council was more impor- 
tant than its ecclesiastical aspects. Nothing could have been better 
for the cause of internationalism and our common Christianity than 
the fraternizing of delegates between the sessions and the quiet man- 
to-man talks here and there. As one of the English brethren said, 
“T only wish the Council could have been two weeks instead of eight 
days and that it had involved no public meetings.” 

% ¥ 

According to a prophet, whose name we haye already forgotten, 
the present world is coming to an end on August 4 and all the 
nations which took part in the recent war are to be submerged by 
the Atlantic. It is a good time, then, to pay our debts and con- 
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tribute to good causes. How the Atlantic is to get at such nations 
as China, Japan, and Siam, all of which took part in the war, we 
do not quite understand. But, then, a little thing like the Pacific 
Ocean does not count for much when one is putting out a good 
mouth-filling prophecy. 

x ¥& 


Australia has long had difficulties with the policy of political 
dictation and disloyalty carried on by prominent leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Archbishop Mannix, the head of this policy, 
is just now passing through the United States on his way to 
Europe. In a farewell banquet given by the Lord Mayor of Sidney 
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before he sailed from Australia the usual and obligatory toast of 
the British Empire at all such functions, “To the King!” was de- 
liberately omitted, to the scandal of all Australia except that part 
of it which bears the Irish rebel label. At Honolulu Archbishop 
Mannix got into trouble by failing to rise when “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung. That may have been mere inattention, as he 
claims; but this Archbishop is evidently an Irishman first, a 
churchman afterwards, and an Australian last of all. It may be 
well to remember his position in the political life of his own land, 
not to deny him the courtesies due to a traveler but to put the 
right estimate upon what he may say and do while he remains in 


the United States. 


World Problems in Asia Minor 
Where Races and Religions Are Clashing 


In the slow development of the world that 
is to be, the centers of active external stress 
and change just now are Poland, Asia Minor, 
and Syria. For these are the places where 
the control of territory and the reshaping of 
frontiers are in dispute, wars are in progress, 
and diplomacy has difficult questions of terri- 
torial ambition and racial jealousy to settle. 
Poland, not long since the invader of Ukraine 
as a means of defense against Russian in- 
vasion, is now in its turn invaded by Russian 
armies and has been forced to appeal to the 
Allied Powers for safety. France, in order 
to make real her mandate for the control of 
Syria, has just launched an expedition against 
the Arabs for the capture of Aleppo and 
Damascus. But the more immediate interest 
of the world is in Asia Minor, where the 
world-old combat between Europe and Asia, 
of which the siege of Troy is the great literary 
tradition, is once more in progress and the 
fate of the Turk hangs in the balance. 

Asia Minor is a bridge between Europe and 
Asia, a peninsula nearly the size of France 
without its recovered provinces, with many 
islands on its western boundary. It might be 
called the seat of the second stage of Chris- 
tian history. Not only does it contain Tarsus, 
birthplace of the Apostle Paul, where Ameri- 
can missionaries going outside the French 
lines were the other day carried off by the 
Turkish brigands, but who are now in safety, 
but also the scene of Paul’s travels and five 
of the seven churches to which he wrote let- 
ters which have come down to us. The Greeks 
in their advance the other day were in the 
neighborhood of the seven churches of Asia 
appealed to in the Apocalypse. They started 
from Smyrna and they captured Sardis and 
Philadelphia. 

On three sides Asia Minor is sea-bordered, 
with the Mediterranean on the south, the 
Black Sea on the north, the island-crowded 
A\gean and the narrow passage which divides 
Europe and Asia on the west. The eastern 
boundary lies across the hill country of Ar- 
menia. In the plans of the Allies the Turks 
were to be deprived of the control of much 
of this country. The future of the straits 
was a matter of international concern and 
the plan adopted was to take possession, just 
as we did at Panama, of a strip on both sides 
which would take the shores of the narrow 
passages out of local ownership. On the 
European side the territory back of that strip 
has been given to Greece, with the task of 
taking it from the Turks who still have armed 
forces there. Greece was also given a man- 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


date for Smyrna and the neighboring cities 
and villages, many of which for thousands of 
years have maintained their Greek language 
and civil life. The Italians are settled at the 
south about the wide bay of Adalia, and the 
French hold a part of Cilicia at the south- 
east. 

The plan was to have the United States as- 
sume the reconstruction of the center and 
north from the Bosphorus to Trebizond. 
When it became clear that we were not ready 
for that opportunity, the British, with some 
French assistance, occupied Constantinople, 
which it was planned to leave as a residence 
to the Turkish Sultan and his government by 
way of placating Moslem sentiment in India 
and Egypt, in spite of the fact that it has 
always been a Christian city. The rise of the 
Turkish National movement under Mustapha 
Kemal, who had commanded the- Turkish 
forces at the Dardanelles, made it necessary 


the Turks whom they were pursuing. To the 
old racial and religious hatreds of the past 
—Moslem against Christian, Turk and Tartar 
and Kurd against Greek and Armenian—are 
now added European divisions and jealousies, 
British, Greek, Italian, and French, with the 
old Russian ambitions of mastery in the 
background. No wonder they are calling Asia 
Minor the new Balkans. 


The Allied Council, as we write, is de- 
manding instant Turkish assent to a treaty 
which deprives Turkey altogether of the gov- 
ernment of alien races. The Sultan, no doubt, 
will yield, but Turks of the interior are not 
willing to concede the authority of the Sul- 
tan’s government in Constantinople. From 
the East and from across the Black Sea 
agents of Russia are encouraging this re- 
sistance. 


In the meantime a large part of the penin- 
sula is in disorder. Worse than the Turkish 
Nationalists are the brigand forces intent on 
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to exercise force to carry out this plan. 
France was busy in Cilicia and Syria. Italy 
was opposed to coercing the Turks. Great 
Britain had ships but few troops at her dis- 
posal. 
army in Smyrna. The plea of the Greek 
Premier, Venezelos, was at last listened to 
and the Greek army in less than a fortnight 
swept the Turkish Nationalists back, clearing 
the whole western territory near the coast 
and capturing Brusa, the ancient capital from 
which the Turks ruled the country before 
Constantinople fell into their hands in 13899. 
With a little further clearing at the north the 
whole territory of the straits will be secure. 

But in their work of clearing the country, 
the Greek forces ran into the Italian out- 
posts at the south and the Italians protected 


But the Greeks had a well-appointed | 


wiping out racial and religious. enemies it 
their own neighborhood. President Wilson it 
the security of the White House is drawin: 
the frontiers of Armenia; but there is n¢ 
power to enforce or establish them. Thougl 
the Armenians in the Hast are drawing to 
gether and fighting in self-defense, the prac 
tical extirpation of the Armenians in th 
South, where once they were a majority 
seems certain unless the Greek armies are a 
rapidly successful in their moré difficult cam 
paign in the hill country as they were in th 
lowlands near the coast. 

What America might have done a year ag 
with the consent of the whole world is nov 
one of the most difficult questions which ha 
ever been presented to the statesmen, of th 
world for solution. 
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Of all the denominational colleges of the 
iddle West none has borne a fairer name and 
better reputation than Olivet. For three- 
arters of a century it has set standards of 
ucation not only for the State of Michigan 
it in some measure for the surrounding states 
id it has sent into the ministry and into the 
aching profession some of our foremost lead- 
s; and not a few of our prominent business 
en are proud to be among its graduates. 
hrough a series of misfortunes it was com- 
led to close its doors last year and many of 
s friends were afraid that the college would 
ver be reopened. The Board of Directors took 
uurage from the Congregational World Move- 
ent and a vote of the State Conference of 
ichigan to bring the college into a closer rela- 
onship to itself, and they. have made arrange- 
ents to reopen the college. They have called 
president and are seeking a faculty and are 
ying forward with faith to give the college a 
ew lease of life. 


REOPENING DAy 


June 18-20 was observed as reopening day 
yx the school. More than 300 alumni and 
‘iends gathered from far and near to celebrate 
ne occasion. The men of the village had made 
ne campus ready and the resident members of 
he Woman’s College Board had cleaned and 
ecorated Shipherd Halli for the occasion. The 
itizens responded by decorating the stores and 
esidences with the college and national colors 
nd did all they could to make the reopening of 
he school a great success. There were frater- 
ity and sorority reunions, a great alumni meet- 
ng held in the old chapel, and the presentation 
fa large flag to the college by the citizens of 
Jlivet, Rey. Frank Fukerson conducting the 
eremonies. 
inder the great oak trees that are the glory of 
Jlivet. It included music by Professor Mar- 
in’s orchestra which has served the college for 
nany years, 
hat a small college can make to life by Presi- 
lent McKinney of the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti, and a talk by Mr. George R. Wilson 
yf Chicago, one of the college trustees, who gave 
he history of the efforts to reopen the school. 
Mir. Wilson presented the newly elected presi- 
lent, Paul F. Voelker. President Voelker has 
iad experience as superintendent of public and 
1igh schools, served as associate professor at 
Drake University and was secretary for some 
ime of the Extension Lecture Department at 
she University of Wisconsin. He has just been 
iwarded the degree of Ph.D. by Columbia Uni- 
versity. An enthusiastic greeting was given to 
Frank Green of Olivet who gave much effort to 
the preparation for the reunion and reopening 
occasion, and who has served the college with 
sreat self sacrifice. The Chicago delegation 
challenged the rest of the alumni to a ball game 
which they won by a score of 11 to 8. The eve- 
ning program was in charge of Rey. Arie Bink- 
horst of Chicago, who is an alumnus of the col- 
lege and after an impressive devotional service, 
addresses of congratulation and encouragement 
were made by a number of speakers. The day’s 
program closed with a stirring address by Pres- 
ident Voelker, in which he called the whole 
assemblage to a rededication to the task of 
making the future of Olivet one of service to 
humanity. 


GRATITUDE EXPRESSED BY AN ALUMNUS 


Dr. Hrnest Bourner Allen of Oak Park, IIL, 
who is a graduate of Olivet and is a member of 


The afternoon program was held. 


an address on the contribution ~ 
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the Board of Trustees, writes as follows con- 
cerning the reopening of the school: 


The reopening of Olivet College represents 
more than the satisfaction of its many friends 
and students. It marks the definition of a de- 
nominational trend in relation to all our Chris- 
tian colleges. That trend includes closer affilia- 
tion, without control, between churches and 
colleges, and a re-emphasis upon the ideals of 
Christian education. The Michigan Conference, 
in adopting the “findings” recently published in 
The Congregationalist and providing for closer 
affiliation, has helped to clear away the débris 
which littered the road of fellowship and free- 
dom. We Congregational folk have been some- 
what more inclined to brag about our colleges 
than to back them. In ease of their serious 
illness we have not functioned denomination- 
ally to look after their health, and in ease of 
death we have scarcely been able to arrange 
for a decent funeral! Now there is a revival of 
interest in distinctively Christian education, a 
big by-product of a war which determined that 
scientific kultur was not a sufficient balance for 
a nation or a civilization. 

Dr. Voelker, the newly elected president of 
Olivet, made a very favorable impression when 
he told ‘the Conference he had not come to 
ask for pledges but to make them. It was re- 
freshing to hear him declare that the members 
of the new faculty, in addition to having satis- 
factory degrees for-a scholarship must also be 
Christian men and women; that the curriculum 
would be permeated by a Christian philosophy 
of life; that the college existed to be of service 
to the churches and the home; and that stu- 
dents would reeeive personal attention, with 
the desire to inspire them for Christian leader- 
ship and service. 

I am glad to report that substantial repairs 
on college buildings are now in progress. Sey- 
eral members of the new faculty are practically 
engaged. A budget which expert college admin- 
istrators tell us is sufficient to do standard col- 
lege work is assured. New students are enroll- 
ing and old students are planning to return. 
We believe that for Olivet “‘the best is yet to 
be.” The investment of money and life there 
will enable her to fulfill her motto, Pro Christo 
et Humaenitate, as she has so nobly done during 
the past seventy-five years of her splendid 
history. 

If the Congregational World Movement 
should accomplish nothing else but that of giv- 
ing courage to those who have the responsibil- 
ity for the reopening of Olivet, it would be well 
worth all it has cost. Not only will the col- 
lege profit by the closer relationship that it 
now will sustain to the State Conference of 
Michigan but we may be sure that our churches 
in that state and throughout the nation will 
profit greatly by the reopening of this school. 
All honor to the trustees and other friends of 
the college who have dared to follow their 


vision of a future for Olivet. R. W. G. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of August 2-8 


Monday. The Lord Our King. Isa. 33: 
13-24. 

Tuesday. The Glory of God. Isa. 85: 1-10. 

Wednesday. Jerusalem Besieged. Isa. 36: 
1-20. 

Thursday. Wezekiah’s Prayer, Isa. 36: 21- 
2230 lH20; 

Friday. Isaiah’s Word. Isa. 37: 21-38. 


Saturday. The King’s Recovery. Isa. 38: 
1-22. 


Sunday. The Risen Christ. 1 Cor. 15: 20-49. 


Object for Intercession 

For the Persecuted Christians of Russia: 

O Lord, who art ever mindful of the needs 
and sufferings of thy people, bring an end, we 
pray thee, to the trials of thy flock in Russia. 
So overrule the events and the minds of the 
leaders among that great people that persecu- 
tion may cease and thy church, purged and 
clear of the evils that have limited its power, 
may become once more the center of devotion 
and a light of hope, not only for the Russian, 
but for all the peoples of the earth. In the 
name of Christ. Amen.—R. 
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Along the Council Trail 


Wolverhampton, Wngland, does not bulk large 
in the average American’s thought, but it had 
two pastors on the main program in a single 
forenoon. 


A big laugh followed Rev. W. Blackshaw’s 
quotation of a witty opinion that Isaiah was 
not written by two men but by a committee 
with power to add to their number. 


A fourteen-year-old boy held the distinction 
of being the youngest delegate. He came from 
Worcester and seemed to be haying a fine time 
as he was being convoyed about by his pastor, 
Rev. EH. W. Phillips. 


President Cowling convulsed his hearers with 
the story of the man in a new Western town 
who pointed out the humble edifice of a new 
college there with the assurance, “I ought to 
know; I’m one of its alma maters.” 


Rey. A. M. Parker and his smiling ladies of 
the Information Stand imparted a wide range 
of useful facts, and the public confidence in 
their wisdom was unbounded—one delegate ask- 
ing if the new Polish Bonds were a safe invest- 
ment, and a family who had come with a tent 
asking as to the advisability of camping o 
Copley Square. : : 


Those delegates who brought their tents along 
only had to secure a plot of land on which to 
pitch them. But that wasn’t the easiest task in 
the world, so the Hntertainment Committee 
discovered when it tackled the job. So Chair- 
man Fletcher Parker offered to the first appli- 
cant his own backyard at Winchester. But 
when the second tenter-out appeared the pa- 
tient dispenser of hospitality was forced to con- 
sider the possibilities of the Common, the Pub- 
lice Gardens and Paragon Park at Nantasket. 


A beautiful Tennyson story was told by 
Arthur Porritt, the London religious journalist. 
Explaining that the most revered element in 
English society is the old county families, he 
told of a visit that Alfred Tennyson made to 
the observatory of Sir Norman Lockyer. The 
famous astronomer set his telescope upon a 
fascinating star cluster and invited Mr. Tenny- 
son to look. The laureate looked—in fact, 
looked so long and intently that his host feared 
his eye might suffer some injury. Finally Mr. 
Tennyson turned from the eye-piece and 
thoughtfully made this comment: “After gazing 
on a sight like that, it makes our county fami- 
lies look pretty small, doesn’t it?” 


Who should appear on the scene a week after 
the International Council adjourned but Mr. 
Harry Barber of London and wife! They had 
planned to attend the Council as the climax of 
a round-the-world trip begun last March, but 
despite every effort they could make to get ac- 
commodations on the crowded steamers from 
Yokohama to New York they were unable to 
get a steamer that would have brought them 
here in time. They were obliged to see it go 
steaming away without them. Mr. Barber is 
a London solicitor, who serves also as the 
treasurer of the London Congregational Union. 
Though the Boston entertainment committee 
had practically disbanded before their arrival 
some of its members did what lay in their 
power toward making Mr. and Mrs. Barber’s 
short stay enjoyable. Their hosts were more 
than repaid, not only by the appreciation 
shown, but by the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with two such attractive and influen- | 
tial London Congregationalists. 
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Educating the Nation’s Children 
Equality of Opportunity for All 


By Frank E. Spaulding 


Head of Department of Education, Graduate School, Yale University 


Every loyal American is proud of the 
American public school. Indeed, pride in 
our public schools, as a distinctively Amer- 
ican institution, may safely be taken as an 
index of loyalty. And why should we not 
be proud of them! Think of the opportu- 
nities they offer our children and youth 
without price. ; 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


The American child of four or five may 
go to that wonderful place—the kinder- 
garten. It is a beautiful room, perhaps a 
series of rooms; bay windows and sunshine; 
a fire-place; big sand boxes; blocks and 
playthings of all kinds; paints and pencils; 
a piano and a victrola; interesting pictures 
on the walls; attractive young women in 
charge—very different from the conventional 
notion of teachers—who know just what 
children like, and whose sole purpose seems 
to be to help every little boy and girl to 
have a good time. 

Such a good time the kindergarten does 
afford, with wholesome hours of play and 
growth, of natural use and development of 
bodies, hands, senses, minds and _ spirits. 
How wholesome and enduring are the lessons 
learned and the habits formed, largely un- 
consciously —lessons and habits of co-oper- 
ation, mutual respect, kindness, cheerfulness 
and reverence! 

But the kindergarten is only the vestibule 
to our marvelous public school edifice. As 
the child advances in age, as his individual 
characteristics and capacities manifest them- 
selves, he finds awaiting him at every step 
just the opportunities that he needs. 


HELPERS ALONG THE ROAD 


There are earnest, enthusiastic teachers, 
not only ‘born’ teachers, but teachers 
“made” wise and skillful by long study in 
the best schools and colleges, by many and 
frequent professional courses under the most 
competent instructors. 

There are trained educational and voca- 
cational guides and counselors, who study 
intimately the possibilities of each boy and 
girl; advise each one wisely concerning the 
studies he should take and the type of sery- 
ice for which he should.prepare; encourage 
each one to make the most of his capacities, 
and follow his career beyond the school with 
helpful advice and stimulus. 

The schoolrooms are as attractive as the 
kindergarten, each adapted to its peculiar 
use, and equipped accordingly. And such 
a variety! Even the “regular” classrooms 
express the individuality of their service— 
through their equipment, the pictures on the 
walls, the books on the shelves. There is 
the English room; the history room; the 
geography room, the mathematics room; the 
science room; the art room, and several 
more. 

And when we come to special rooms and 
equipment for special activities, what a 
wealth and variety of provision we find for 
the wholesome growth and development of 


every individual boy and girl. There are 
shower baths and the swimming pool, play- 
rooms for the little children, the well- 
equipped gymnasium and running track for 
the older boys and girls, the beautiful, 
though dread, white enamel room where doc- 
tor and nurse detect the first symptoms of 
physical ailment and take necessary steps to 
remedy them; the still more dread, but bene- 
ficial, dentist’s room with its chair and in- 
struments; the library, well-stocked with all 
kinds of interesting books and magazines, 
with librarians in charge who know just 
what every boy and girl likes to.read and are 
quick to find it for them. 

There are wonderful shops of all kinds, 
with marvelous equipment of tools and 
machinery, laboratories with bottles, ma- 
chines and all sorts of devices for interest- 
ing experiments, greenhouses full of growing 
things, domestic pets and animals to be cared 
for, shops for sewing and millinery where 
every girl learns to make for herself attrac- 
tive gowns and hats, kitchens and dining 
rooms, bedrooms, complete “model’ homes, 
where all the arts and the skill of the house- 
manager and home maker may be acquired 
in practice. There are ample playgrounds, 
with all sorts of apparatus for boys and girls 
of all ages—but it is unnecessary to prolong 
the list of attractive and effeetive educa- 
tional opportunities and aids that the Amer- 
ican public school offers to American chil- 
dren and youth. 

This thrilling picture of public school pro- 
visions is not overdrawn in any particular; 
indeed, much might be added to it, and it 
could still be matched in reality. 


THE INEQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Thinking in such terms as these, we are 
supremely proud of the American public 
school. What an opportunity it affords to 
the children of poor and rich alike! So 
it is easy to couple thought of the public 
school with our favorite American ideal of 
“equality of opportunity’ for all! And here 
is where we grievously delude ourselves and 
cheat most of our children and youth out 
of even tolerably suitable educational oppor- 
tunities. For if we turn from our compla- 
cent pride and our satisfying ideals, to the 
actual facts and conditions as they exist 


throughout the United States today, we shall. 


find inequality of educational opportunity 
almost beyond belief or imagination. 

We shall indeed find all the opportunities 
here described, and many more, but we shall 
find that they are accessible to only a few 
thousand, at the most to less than a half- 
million of the more than twenty millions 
of American boys and girls. 

Nothing approximating these opportunities 
is accessible throughout any single state. It 
is safe to say that nowhere in the United 
States is there an area twenty miles square 
in which even most of these opportunities 
are practically available for the majority 
of the children living within that area. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of chil- 
dren, no one knows how many—of “school 
age’—are getting absolutely no educational 
opportunity in the public schools, or in any 
other schools, from one years’ end to another. 
Hundreds of thousands more—both in public 
and private schools—are enjoying educa- 
tional opportunities that only by extreme 
courtesy can be called by that name. 

The result of this nation-wide, wholesale 
neglect of even the most elementary instruc- 
tion for our children and youth was start- 
lingly revealed by the records of our recent 
draft army. Twenty-five in every hundred 
of our select young men from twenty-one 
to thirty-one years of age could neither read 
nor write sufficiently to make these elemen- 
tary arts of any use to them. 

A proportion even larger were found to 
be handicapped by physical defects, most 
of which suitable educational care could 
have remedied, which rendered them inca- 
pable of full military service. 


THE REMEDIES 


What is to be done? 

First of all we must awake from our self- 
satisfied, idealistic dreams of unparalleled 
educational opportunities freely accessible 
to every boy and girl. We must open our 
eyes to the disagreeable, appalling facts and 
conditions that exist about us. 

We must not abandon or forget our ideals 
of equal educational opportunities and those 
the very best opportunities that can be de- 
vised. We must not neglect or depreciate 
the marvelous opportunities that have been 
provided for a few children here and there. 
On the contrary, we must maintain and even 
improve these, and use them as practicable 
standards. 

Our definite, concrete and practical pro- 
gram must be provision at the earliest pos- 
sible moment for literally every one of our 
twenty-odd millions of boys and girls, edu- 
cational advantages equal to those that we 
now provide for a few thousand only. 

These splendid advantages for the thou- 
sands are proyided almost wholly by public 
taxation. And their support is demonstra- 
bly a most profitable investment. The twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of our mentally and 
physically handicapped soldiers contributed 
what they could to the successful solution 
of our war problems; but how far did their 
contribution fall short of what it might have 
been, had these unfortunates enjoyed even 
fair educational advantages! It is not on 
the physically and mentally handicapped 
such as these that our nation can rely in the 
distress of war. ' 

In peace, unfortunately, those suffering 
from remediable educational handicaps are 
less conspicuous than in war. But there can 
be little doubt that in peace such handicaps 
are relatively even more serious. 

Success in war is conducted under a strict 
discipline that compels the vast numbers of 
enlisted men to carry out the plans of the 
few officers. If that success is dependent on 
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the enlightened and trained intelligence of 
the soldier in the ranks, how much more is 
governmental and civic success in peace de- 
pendent upon the enlightened and trained in- 
telligence of every citizen, who, independ- 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


ently, without disciplinary directions and 
restraints, helps to determine the policies, 
the plans and the practices in governmental 
and civic affairs? 

In the interest of our safety and progress 
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as a nation, we must see to it without delay 
that adequate educational opportunities are 
provided for the nation’s children through- 


out every square mile of our inhabited 
territory. 


New Leader for Michigan University 


President Burton to be Dr. Angell’s Successor 


One of the notable events of the year in the 


educational world is the decision of President 


Burton of the University of Minnesota to ac- 
cept the call of the University of Michigan, 
where he enters the succession of that. noted 
Christian statesman, James B. Angell. Mr. 
BH. B. Pierce, the Registrar of the University 
of Minnesota, when Dr. Burton accepted the 
call to Michigan, sent the following letter to the 
students of Michigan: 

“You have asked me to tell you what we 
think about Pres. M. L. Burton. My first 
impulse is to tell you what we think about his 
leaving Minnesota, but anything that I might 
say on that subject would not make very cheer- 
ful reading, so I shall try to stick to the text. 

“To those who have not seen President Bur- 
ton, let me say that he is a sizable person, six 
feet two inches tall and proportionately built, 
weighing 200 pounds. One is not conscious of 
his bigness, however, until one sees him along- 
side other men. President emeritus Cyrus 
Northrop was never considered a-small man; 
however, when President Vincent came, we no- 
ticed with surprise how he loomed above Presi- 
dent Northrop. When President Burton was 
introduced to us as Mr. Vincent’s successor, 
again we were amazed to see how the new 
president towered above his predecessors. Yes, 
President Burton is a large man, well put up, 
active, virile, of pleasing appearance, and red- 
headed. A stock conundrum, much overworked 
during his first year here, is ‘Why is President 
Burton like a piano?’ and the answer to it is, 
‘Because he is grand, upright, and square, and 
has a mahogany top.’ His hair is not a fiery 
red, but a becoming auburn. I .don’t know 
whether Mr. Burton would be called handsome 
or not. I do know, however, that he looks 
mighty good to us. 

“Tt is quite impossible for any one at Minne- 
sota to analyze Mr: Burton completely, for he 
has been here only three short years. The first 
year he spent studying the situation at Minne- 
sota; the second year was the period of the 
S. A. T. C., which doesn’t count (Mr. Burton 
won’t agree with that) ; and in the third year 
he was taken from us. Yet despite this all too 
short period of service, certain characteristics 
eppear clearly and definitely to have impressed 
themselves upon the University. ‘ 

“First of all, Mr. Burton is out and out a 
students’ president. ‘That was clear almost 
from the beginning. I remember his saying in 
one of his first addresses, ‘I am interested in 
knowing what the alumni are thinking. I am 
interested in knowing the mind of. the faculty, 
but I am profoundly concerned to know what 
the students are thinking about.’ His subse- 
quent policies were fully consistent with this 
statement. President Burton sincerely covets 
contact with the students. He likes to mingle 
with them much as a big brother would, not to 
boss the proceedings, but to enjoy their com- 
“radeship. He enters heartily into the problems 
of the students, is wonderfully expert in catch- 
ing their point of view, and, having caught it, 
is so peculiarly able to visualize for them the 
ultimate goal of their strivings that presently 
the entire student body has caught the vision 
of a finer college spirit, a cleaner campus and 
a better Minnesota in every way. 


“In the past we have heard lots of talk about 
student self-government, but during the last 
three years there has been among the student 
body a larger interest in the welfare of the 
University, a more spontaneous concern for the 
good name of the institution than ever before ; 
and all this without much talk or conscious 
machinery. I know the students love President 
Burton. They like to have him around. They 
respect and admire him, and they are proud 
of him. 

“President Burton is a firm advocate of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. He is athletic himself 
and enjoys all sports. He never misses an in- 


PRES. M. L, BURTON 


tercollegiate football or basket ball game, un- 
less he is away; he plays a good game of tennis, 
is an enthusiastic golfer and thoroughly enjoys 
the out-of-doors. I have never seen him appear 
weary. Always about him there is an enthusi- 
asm that is contagious. His presence inspires 
activity. It is utterly impossible for him to be 
an indifferent spectator at a contest. He is too 
red-blooded and human for that. He always 
wants his side to win and cordially lends his 
efforts toward the winning. 

“The faculty were, I think, a little doubtful 
about President Burton at first. They thought 
that in some of the things he said he showed 
too much egotism. Mr. Burton did make a 
number of promises and did assert that he in- 
tended to do certain things, all of which may 
have sounded egotistical; but to the wonder as 
well as to the satisfaction of his critics, he 
accomplished in every instance just what he 
had said he would. I think that this trait of 
his still creates surprise. He has a most as- 
tounding faculty for carrying out his program 
regardless of apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles. He is tactful and diplomatic. He 
appreciates the efforts of others and doesn’t 
hesitate to express that appreciation. He takes 
the entire faculty into his confidence. He has 
frequently called a mass meeting of the teach- 
ing staff to set before them the problems of the 
University, so that all might understand thor- 
oughly the plans of the administration, partici- 
pate in their formulation and lend hearty co- 
operation in their fulfillment. 


“President Burton has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in presenting the needs of the Univer- 
sity to the Legislature. Practically alone in 
insisting that ‘what ought to be done must be 
done,’ he carried through successfully the big- 
gest and by all odds the most far-reaching pro- 
gram for expansion in the history of the insti- 
tution. It was not fighting methods that won 
the appropriation from the legislators. There 
was not ever a suggestion of friction. It was 
the overwhelming conviction of a big leader, 
forcefully expressed, that won the sympathetic 
and cordial support of the individual members 
of the legislatiye body for the state’s institution 
of higher learning. President Burton takes ¢éoii- 
siderable time in determining what is the best 
thing to do, but once he has made up his mind, 
he allows nothing to interfere with the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. Nature knew her 
business when‘ she gave him that crown of 
auburn. 

“President Burton is thoroughly human. His 
laugh is a whole-souled, deep-rooted chuckle 
that shakes him all over. He enjoys a joke and 
a good story. He is full of appropriate short 
stories and witticisms that take the tenseness 
out of overweighty conferences. One instantly 
feels at ease in his presence. His cordial good 
will and sympathetic attention command in- 
stant and lasting loyalty. He reminds one of 
Lincoln. He honestly and sincerely likes folks 
and always wants to have folks like him. In 
this he has succeeded wonderfully at Minnesota. 

“The announcement of President Burton’s 
resignation brought a universal sense of loss 
among students and faculty. We haven’t yet 
quite fully realized that he is going and we 
don’t like to think about it. We congratulate 
the students and faculty of the University of 
Michigan upon the acquisition of a splendid 
friend and leader whom we relinquish with 
genuine sorrow. It will be exceedingly hard for 
a new man to fill the place President Burton 
has won in the hearts of the students and the 
faculties of Minnesota.” 

It is not too much to say that President Bur- 
ton has during his three years at the University 
of Minnesota been one of the outstanding fig- 
ures in the educational world. He has rendered 
great service to the profession of teaching. He 
has been the speaker at gatherings of the pro- 
fession in all the states from Pennsylvania to 
Washington and has rendered large service to 
denominational colleges and other educational 
institutions. 

Any word concerning President Burton 
would be very incomplete without mention of 
Mrs» Burton, the daughter of Rev. Leonard H. 
Moses, who during the whole of his professional 
career was in the Congregational ministry. 
Mrs. Burton has been actively identified with 
Dr. Burton’s work at the University and has 
been devoted to the interests of the institution 
and the lives of the students in a wonderful 
way. She has served as Chairman of the North 
Central Field Committee of the Y. W. C. A. for 
five Northwest States and has responded to a 
multitude of calls from almost every quarter, 
calls for help and inspiration. Michigan Uni- 
versity will, undoubtedly, under the leadership 
of President Burton, go forward to fulfill the 
promises that inhere in its noblest traditions. 
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It is high tragedy that the sons and daugh- 
ters of Pilgrims and Puritans are to celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of ‘the first 
footfall on Plymouth Rock with a genuine 
seare lest the foundations of our schools, which 
have made these three hundred years famous, 
be washed away in the undertow of the New 
Democracy. 

Can we fence in the rock upon which our 
Democracy rests as we fenced in what was left 
of the Rock on Plymouth beach after it was 
chipped for souvenirs? 

Neyer, in all the ebb and flow of civic unifi- 
cation and social stratification, has there been 
such need of sanity in educational leadership, 
such need of statesmanship in education, such 
need of consecrated service in all schools as 


now. 


TuE EDUCATION OF CITIZENS 


It is beyond human imagination to conceive 
of any way to make Democracy, national or 
international, safe without the best possible 
educational preparation of all the children of 
all the people. 

Machines can perform examples, but only the 
human mind can solve the simplest problem. 
A machine can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide better than man, but no machine can by 
any possibility tell what to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply or divide. 

A motor can draw a plow that will turn a 
dozen furrows of any depth; a planter-machine 
can drill in any desired number of seeds at any 
- desired depth; a machine cultivator can keep 
down weeds; a machine can harvest ears from 
the stalks, take husks from the ears and shell 
the corn. But no machine has ever invented 
or will ever invent the simplest of new ma- 
chines. Problems of all kinds must be solved by 
the mind of man. 

We can make voting machines and vote- 
counting machines, but no machine will ever be 
invented that will provide intelligence and con- 
science for a voter. We can make machines 
for field, forest and garden, for mill and fac- 
tory, for spinning and weaving, for diving into 
the depth of the sea and flying into the heavens, 
but no machine will ever create industrial peace 
or commercial honor, domestic tranquillity or 
social purity. 

Nothing but education adequately broad and 
deep and high can promote and protect those 
domestic, industrial, commercial, social, civic 
and religious conditions without which Democ- 
racy is as impossible as pure water in a stag- 
nant pool. 


THE ENDANGERED FOUNDATIONS 


By universal consent the educational founda- 
tions of Democracy are in jeopardy. There are 
schoolhouses in vast number that cannot be 
opened in September, there are thousands of 
children that will have no school privileges this 
season. Tens of thousands of teachers will be 
accepted simply because of the emergency. High 
school graduates are not preparing to teach 
in sufficient number to meet future demand for 
prepared teachers. Worst of all, many of the 
best men and women who expected to continue 
in the profession in June will decline to fulfill 
their contract in September. 

It is not primarily the high cost of living. 
In so far as that is a cause it seems to have 
been adequately and skillfully promoted by cam- 
paigners for salary increases, and we may neg- 
lect without intending in the slightest degree to 
minimize it. 


How to Get and How to Keep Prepared Teachers © 


Educational Foundations in Jeopardy a 


By A. E. Winship 


THE CALL FOR TEACHERS 


The real trouble is the unexpected popular- 
ity of teachers at all points of the compass. 
Girls who were in the waiting line, while 
fathers were pulling political wires and moth- 
ers were wielding social charms to get them 
into a school position, are now ready to turn 
down positions with salaries that would have 
been considered equal to an oil gusher five years 
ago. 

The business world has suddenly discovered 
that the woman teacher of today is not the 
spinster of the caricaturist, is neither specta- 
cled nor famished, and that the man teacher is 
neither a thrashing machine nor a whaling 
craft. 

The woman teacher became a social comrade 
when women’s clubs multiplied and it was dis- 
covered that no one could function better in 
convention proceedings than she. The man 
teacher became a chum of bankers and brokers 
when the Rotary Club, the Kewanis Club, and 
the Lion Club came into the field of business 
and professional activity, and the schoolmaster 
proved to be as attractive a Mason, Odd Fellow 
or other good fellow as the doctor, the lawyer, 
or the bishop. 

As a schoolmaster dealing with children, as 
a schoolma’am making children mind their p’s 
and q’s, the employing public had no way to 
estimate the teachers’ commercial value as men 
and women. But when the war came on with 
drives for selling of Liberty Bonds and War 
Saving Stamps, rounding up knitters and braid- 
ers, collecting books and magazines, securing 
members in the Red Cross, raising funds 
for War Camp Community Service, Salvation 
Army, Knights of Columbus, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, few were so blind as not to 
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see that there were no better leaders in any 
phase of war work than these men and women 
teachers. ; 

Then came the influenza with its demands for 
devoted service and again the teachers came to 
the front and there was appreciation of their 
devotion to humanity in peace as there had been 
of their services to their country in war. 


A CHANGE OF ESTIMATION 


These experiences have tended to change en- 
tirely the relation of men and women teachers 
to the professional and business world. The 
teachers must live better because of the new 
social and business associations. They can go 
out of the teaching profession if they like. And 
they will not stay at too great a sacrifice. 
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Pah. 


No school system can be continued on the 
present basis. We have radically changed the 
equipment of all fire departments and we shall 
as radically change our educational equipment. 
We have completely faced about in the national 
attitude toward good roads, and we shall as 
completely face about in our national attitude 
toward good schools. 

American schools are not going to be less 
efficient than the times demand. No school- 
houses will be permanently closed. Teachers 
will be more and not less well prepared. 

I have lived through the changes in fire de- 
partments and have seen the coming of national 
highways, north and south and east and west. 
While education has been my major interest I 
have had my place in good roads conventions 
and on national fire department programs. I 
have taken my share of abuse because I cham- 
pioned a new hose house, a new fire engine, and 
better pay for firemen, and the only real per- 
sonal danger I ever experienced was because of 
a successful campaign to do away with the sys- 
tem of letting men work out their taxes on the 
highway. 

ScHOOLS AND Roaps 


Good schools are of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than good roads, and yet a Congress that 
provided millions for good highways will not 
look squarely in the face a proposition of vastly 
greater importance and almost negligible finan- 
cial requirement. 

Why? Because Congress is listening to men 
who in education are where their fathers were 
on the road proposition fifty years ago. When 
I hear the opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion I think I am back fifty years because the 
arguments sound precisely like those of the men 
who got so frantic because they could not pay 
their taxes by filling in a mud hole or two in 
front of their own house. ; 

If you want a good highway the county will 
make an appropriation, and the state will make 
an appropriation, and the Federal Government 
will make a big appropriation. But it is an 
entirely different proposition when you want a 
good educational highway to a real Democracy. 

No Democracy equal to the new demands can 
be based on any education of today, any more 
than you can have a fire department to deal 
with a fifty-story office building on the basis of 
a fire department provided for five-story build- 
ings. 

You can no more haye teachers equipped for 
the school work of the next decade on the basis 
of salaries of this decade than you can estimate 
the cost of motor power by the price of gasoline 
five years ago. 

The politician who listens to the tax-dodging, 
tax-whining voter is on the road to the political 
infirmary, or possibly the nursery for civic — 
imbeciles. 


THE INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT 


Education is the one thing that is absolutely 
indispensable in the New Democracy. It must 
be as new as the Democracy is new. It must 
not only keep pace with the fire department, — 
the police department, the street department, | 
the health department, it must lead them all in 
public attention, in public support, in public 
appreciation, in finance and in statesmanship. 

The immediate need is the enlistment of 
enough young people to prepare for teaching 
with the assumption that the salaries will be 
adequate. ; 

Yet salaries alone will not be adequate in- 
ducement. because of the tradition, which cannot 


fe 
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be eliminated, that all salaries must be the 
same for the same service. This makes it im- 
possible to compete with the commercial world 
which picks those whom it regards as prizes. 

The appeal for teaching as service will at- 
tract some and they will be of great value. But 
we need too many for that to be adequate. We 
need nearly 100,000 new teachers a year, and 
there are other appeals to those who desire to 
serve. The Red Cross, the Junior Red Cross, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Community 
Service and innumerable other callings compete 
with teaching. 


THE PROBLEM OF PREPARATION 


The great handicap is the expense in time 

and money for preparation. Not many girls 
at graduation from the high school really ex- 
pect to stick to anything for life. A girl can 
become a nurse and be at no expense; she can 
equip herself to begin as a stenographer in a 
few months and improve in speed and accuracy 
and increase her salary as fast as she increases 
her ability. Personally, 1 am satisfied that the 
problem of teacher preparation is the really 
great problem. 

There are several real solutions. First. Show 
that teaching is a good stepping-stone to al- 
most anything. Of course sentimentalists ob- 
ject to that. Theoretically, none of us want 
teaching to be a stepping-stone, but it is an 
open question whether ninety per cent. teachers 
in the system four years each are not better for 
the profession than sixty per cent. teachers 
each for forty years. 

Second. We can change our present scheme 
of teacher preparation, select the brilliant girls 
in the graduation class and prepare them for 
teaching in less time than is required for others. 
Or we can let some brilliant girls leave the 
high school a year early, just as Harvard allows 
a young man who is to take the law or medical 
course to do his undergraduate work in three 
years, so that any one can take the four years 
in both courses in seven years. This would be 
attractive. 

Or, as in the University of Wisconsin, the 
high school students can take a correspondence 
course in teacher preparation while in the high 
school and get a certificate without residence 
study. This has many objections, but would 
meet the emergency. 

Or, the state can subsidize them by granting 
a scholarship to be applied on their living ex- 
-penses while in the Normal School, as is done 
in Maryland. 


The Marietta Pageant 
A Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration 


The founders of Marietta were true children 
of the Pilgrims. They set out from New Eng- 
land with the same ideals which inspired the 

_ Fathers who left the shores of Old Wngland for 
_ the New World. The boat which brought the 
first company down the Ohio to the junction 
of that river with the Muskingum, where the 
first settlement in the Northwest Territory was 
made, they christened the Mayflower of the 
West. 
¥ _ It was fitting therefore that Marietta, which 
was perhaps the first American community to 
Se a pageant, should be one of the first to 
selebrate in formal fashion the tercentenary of 
" the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
he Pilgrim college and the Pilgrim church 
each thought at about the same moment of in- 
‘ Re airating plans for the fitting celebration of 
. the great anniversary. They decided to join 
- forces and as they worked the project gradually 
expanded into a community affair. The services 
fe the expert pageant-maker, Mr. William 
‘ P 
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SCENE FROM THE MARIBTTA COLLEGE PAGHANT 


Rev. Manasseh Cutler introducing the first minister and teacher of the Marietta Colony to 
Gen. Rufus Putnam 


Chauncey Langdon -of New York, were secured 
and he wrote a pageant-play which followed 
closely the historical events, using in many 
parts of the dialogue the exact words of those 
who were impersonated. Special music was 
composed by Mr. Francis Macmillan, the vio- 
linist, a Marietta boy, the themes being derived 
from ‘“Yime-honored Marietta,’ “The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High,” and “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past.’ The setting was the beautiful 
city park which extends along the Muskingum 
River, and in the background was the stately 
Pilgrim Church, out of which the symbolic 
figures issued. 

The pageant consisted of five parts. First 
came a prologue, during which the symbolic 
figure of Marietta came from the church ecarry- 
ing the torch of Learning and Inspiration. She 
was accompanied by the Spirits of the Wilder- 
ness and to greet her came Gov. John Carver 
and Gen. Rufus Putnam, as she voiced the 
theme of the pageant, the coming of the Pil- 
grims to New England and to Marietta. The 
first two scenes which followed the Prologue 
treated of the life of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
took up first Cape God and the Compact and 
then Plymouth and the inauguration of organ- 
ized life in New England. Then came the in- 
terlude, in the midst of which the audience 
joined with the Pilgrim group in singing ‘O 
God, Our Help in Ages Past.’ Then followed 
two scenes from Marietta history, the coming 
of the second Mayflower and the establishment 
of civil government and religious and educa- 
tional institutions in Marietta under Gov. 
Arthur St. Clair. The pageant closed with an 
Epilogue in which Marietta with her attend- 
ants appeared again and as, facing the church, 
she said: ° 
“America, where’er thou art we live! 
_Where’er we go there may thy spirit lead!” 
the figure of America came from the central 
door of the church, clad in white with a golden 
liberty cap and golden girdle, carrying the Stars 
and Stripes and wearing the shield of the 
United States. She was followed by the figure 
of the State of Ohio in blue with blue girdle 
and fillet and carrying the state flag. As they 
appeared the sun burst through the late after- 
noon shadows of the elms and brilliantly illu- 
minated the figures, and it was with deep feel- 
ing that audience and Pilgrims and pioneers 
sang together, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

The celebration: was a real community matter 
and being a part, too, of the commencement 
work of the college, it united town and college 
in a most inspiring undertaking. It enlisted 


the interest of the patriotic organizations and 
many of the leading citizens—judges, ministers, 
professors, business men—took part in it. A 
touch of added picturesqueness was given by 
the elaborate costumes of the Order of Red Men 
and the Daughters of Pocahontas who took the 
Indian parts. Out of the treasure chests of the 
old families came many quaintly interesting 
costumes which gave a touch of vivid realism. 
All this success was not won without hard 
work and much of it, but it was abundantly 
worth while to unite and labor in stirring a 
new community interest in such a theme. 
E. 8. P. 


En Route to Japan for Music, 
Pageantry and Art 


Prof. H. Augustine Smith, head of the de- 
partment of Fine Arts in Religion, Boston Uni- 
versity, left Boston July 5 for Chicago, Seattle 
and Japan. He will be gone until the middle 
of November. During his three months’ stay 
in Japan, Professor Smith will organize a thou- 
sand native Japanese adults and children to 
take part in pageants and another thousand to 
sing such choruses as Handel's “Hallelujah,” 
Gounod’s “Unfold, Ye Portals,’ and Lynes’ 
“Lift Up Your Heads.” Special costumes and 
lighting will be worked out by native artists 
and electricians on plans to be submitted by 
Professor Smith. Since boys and girls do not 
rehearse together in Japan and children never 
with adults, daily rehearsals of small groups 
will be the order of the day. All pageants and 
giant choruses are being worked out for the 
World’s Sunday School Convention which con- 
venes at Tokyo Oct. 5-14. The Emperor has 
given 50,000 yen to the fund. Nearly 1,000 
delegates will go from the United States. A 
feature of the trans-Pacific trip will be daily 
rehearsals on the boats both of music and pag- 
eantry. Professor Smith will be accompanied 
by his wife who is the pianist and soprano solo- 
ist for convention sessions and concerts and 
who will also take leading parts in some of the 
pageants. 

Professor and Mrs. Smith will tour the em- 
pire, singing, speaking and dramatizing in the 
interests of better music, better art, better pag- 
eantry. They sail from Seattle, July 30, on 
the Fushimi Maru, going the northern route, 
and will return on the Columbia by way of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Professor Smith has 
just prepared a service of worship and song 
for World’s Sunday, Oct. 10, which is now 
being translated into many languages for use 
on the above date all over the world. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


The Kingly Kindness of David 


International Sunday School 
Aug. 8. 2 Sam. 8:15; 9: 1-18. 

1. Regal Justice. The first picture that we 
. have of David as the king of united Israel is 
given in 8:15. He executes justice and right- 
eousness ‘unto all the people.’ This is the 
mark of a noble character and true king. Every 
government ought to be grounded deeply in jus- 
tice and truth. The executives of the will of 
the people ought to carry out righteous princi- 
ples. A democracy demands justice as much 
as a kingdom or empire. In what ways are 
Similar courses of action expected now in the 
United States from our elected rulers? 

2. The Power of an Old Loyalty. David has 
become king of a united people. But he does 
not forget days when he had enemies and a 
kingdom seemed far away. Note the words 
“for Jonathan’s sake.’’ The old loyalty that we 
studied in the lesson for July 11 still remains 
in the heart of King David. He never could 
lose the grace of this friendship. Has personal 
loyalty a similar power now? Give a concrete 
example. Do we tend to forget old friends and 
promises when we grow rich and strong? What 
does this indicate as to our character? 

3. A Faithful Servant. Old Ziba must have 
been an interesting and lovable man. Imagine 
him with his long beard and venerable look. 


Lesson for 


A 


On this page last week was an article which 
gave the statement of the religious convictions 
of a young man. This week’s article gives an 
equally frank statement from a young woman 
in her senior year in college. Many of her con- 
clusions have been omitted and those given are 
abbreviated in order to give space for the ap- 
proach to her statement. The approach reveals 
her attitude toward God and life, which is of 
far more importance at this age than definite 
conclusions : 

“Tt is little wonder when we consider the 
vast amount of intellectual development which 
has taken place from infancy to maturity that 
the average college woman finds herself unable 
to make the old ideals of religion conform to 
the new ideas of life which she has gained 
through her studies. One reason for this is 
the fact that her religious training has not re- 
ceived the same thought and care as her secular 
training. 

“Too often the student comes to college with 
the same idea of religious matters that she had 
gained in her first years at Sunday school. It 
is absolutely impossible to fit them entirely into 
her present life and the result is that she drifts 
more and more toward atheism. But seldom 
does she become an atheist if her early religious 
training has been anything at all. While she 
may grope around trying to adjust her religion 
and education in their true relation she clings 
with pathetic faith to the beliefs of childhood. 

“T have found it thus in my own case. At 
first I could not find a logical basis for the 
things I was taught to believe and for that 
reason I felt at times that I must give them up. 
But further reasoning would not allow me to 


He must have been a loyal soul also for he had 
given himself in full devotion to the needs of 
Jonathan’s crippled son, Mephibosheth. The boy 
was perhaps afflicted with club-foot ; or in some 
way he was hopelessly lamed. And Ziba had 
taken care of him, both when his father was 
living and now that the house of Saul was de- 
feated and disgraced. What are the admirable 
points in such a character as this? Name at 
least three. 

4. A “Dead Dog.” Now the lame son of 
Jonathan is brought face to face with his 
father’s old friend. It is strictly according to 
the custom of the time that he should speak of 
himself to King David as a “dead dog.” Dogs 
were a pest in Oriental cities; a dead dog was 
the symbol of something undesirable and worth- 
less. Mephibosheth meant only to express his 
sense of unworthiness in the presence of the 
king’s kindness. Does this indicate an admirable 
character in Mephibosheth? What name would 
you give to it? 

5. The Guest at the King’s Table. It would 
have been easy for David to restore the land 
and the servants which would have belonged to 
a son of Jonathan had all gone well with his 
fortunes. And David did this, fully and freely. 
But now he added the personal touch and gave 
a new and added sign of his favor. He made 
Mephibosheth his perpetual guest at his own 
table. That brought the personal factor into 
the transaction and made the act of kindness 


something more than an official deed. For all 
acts become gracious and beautiful according 
to the amount of personal contact and affection 
that are put into them. Discuss this principle 
in relation to charitable work or the activities 
of the church in the community. To write a 
check for an appealing cause is not difficult; 
but to give yourself to the cause involves some- 
thing far more important. A man may support 


the church and attend its services without in- — 


volving any real gift; but to assume a piece of 
definite Christian activity by which the Church 
will perform its religious function in the com- 
munity and put himself into it makes a far 


greater demand and becomes immensely more - 


valuable. 

6. Mercy Consecrating Justice. Close the 
study with a discussion of the way in which 
justice is truly ennobled and given meaning by 
kindness. All the great truths from which we 
act habitually are made up of apparent contra- 
dictions. There is no essential conflict between 
justice and merey. Wach is necessary to the 
full expression of the other. Christians must 
be kind. The world needs kindness, for every 


one is fighting a hard battle in some way. How ~ 


can we work out a better relation between jus- 


tice and mercy this week? 
@ are 


Chicago Theological Seminary. ~ 


Young Woman’s Attitude 


do that. I noticed that the kind of people I 
liked best and admired most were those who 
were truly religious. The books that were the 
most enjoyable and represented the best in life 
were those in which religious ideals had a place. 
And then there was something within me that 
clung to this faith in Christianity. It was 
what I wanted in life. If I let it go, all that 
was beautiful and worth while in this world 
would vanish for me. Nothing would matter 
then. 

“Yet I would ask myself, ‘What right have I 
to believe in such a creator other than the rea- 
son that I wanted to believe in him?’ Naturally 
my earlier religious beliefs were narrow and I 
wanted something to replace them which would 
be as comforting and still have a logical founda- 
tion; for now I could not rest on faith alone. 
At first I felt almost guilty that I should even 
question these sacred things. But surely if 
they are genuine they will stand any test to 
which they might be put and if they are not 
genuine it is best that they be discarded. 

“Tt is hard to overestimate the value derived 
from actually facing these problems and feeling 
the necessity of working them out from a purely 
logical standpoint, weighing all evidence for and 
against and finding the preponderance of evi- 
dence to be on the side of the thing you really 
want. 

“IT am about to close my four years’ college 
eareer. I. have gained many valuable things 
during the course of this career, but the most 
valuable to me is the forming of a definite reli- 
gious creed which I believe will determine the 
course of my life more than anything else. 
Doubtless this creed will undergo changes dur- 


ing the remaining lifetime, yet I believe the 
fundamental principles will remain the same. 


“1. I believe in a God. First, because I want 
to believe in a God and I ean find no logical 
proof that he does not exist and we certainly 


have a right to believe what we want to believe, © 


other things being equal. Second, life is full of 
things which point to the existence of some 
supreme being. Man seems to have been born 
with the consciousness of a higher power and 
the desire to reverence and worship it. The 
closer one comes in contact with nature the 
more he is conyineed that a divine creator 
exists. 


“To me this God is a personal God of divine 


power and wisdom, loving and forgiving. 


“2. J believe in the immortality of the soul 
or personality. Exactly what the future life is 
I do not know nor am I greatly concerned 
about it. But death cannot end all. God would 
not have spent centuries to develop a being 
similar to himself only that he might fill a 
grave. Nor is it probable that a loving God 
would implant this innate desire for immortal- 
jty in the hearts of men only to deny it to them. 
The more we learn of life and humanity the 
more we are convinced that human personality 
like divine personality is immortal. 

“And lastly, I believe Christian service to be 
the most vital part of a Christian life. To ex- 
press our religious convictions in our every act 
be it great or small, is the real important thing 
after all.” 


- 


EVELYN ELLIS. 
Doane Oollege. 
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Walking with God 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for August 1-7 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 

Scripture Passage. Psalm 116. 


Where Is God Going? The suggestion of the 
subject is that God is going somewhere. The 
Psalm pledges the singer to walk before God. 
But if we go back to the earliest servants of 
God of whom we have Biblical account we shall 
find that Enoch and Noah walked with God. 
We have had more than was good for us of a 
thought of God as standing still outside the 
sphere of our activities while we paraded and 
worked before him. That is not. Christ’s 
thought of his Father and ours. The God of 
Jesus is an attentive, active God who is doing 
something and who calls us to-work with him. 
The parables are pictures of such co-operative 
engagements and activities. God is accomplish- 
ing something in our world and uses us as his 
helpers. In the progress of the ages he is go- 
ing somewhere and we are called to walk with 
him. If we think of life as a pilgrimage, we 
are never at any moment or in any peril away 
from the companionship of God. It is another 
figure, where all our thinking must be in figures, 
of the ever-present Spirit of God. 


Does He Want Our Companionship? God's 
invitation is the all-sufficient answer to this 
question. The whole New Testament is a record 
of that revelation in Christ which comes to us 
as invitation. One proof of it is in the call to 
witness which rings through his utterances to 
the disciples as he was about to leave them. 
That is the good news—that God loves and 
wants us. And it is our business as a church 
and as individuals to get that invitation home 
to the attention, the need and the desire of the 
people. We must show them, so far as it is 
possible in our own lives, what are the results, 
‘in faith and simplicity and sympathy, of walk- 
ing with God. We are not all fitted to be 
preachers or even evangelists though we need 
not be so dumb as we often are. But we can 
all let our light shine, if it has once been lighted 
in our hearts. The churches haye an uneasy 
sense that they are not doing their duty by the 
community. They are half disposed to accept 
the ery which we hear on every hand that they 
are failures. But there has been no failure if 
they hold in their community that reputation 
for honor and honesty and peace and quiet liv- 
ing which made the authorities of Leyden hold 
up the life of the Pilgrim Church as an example 
to others. Men will find it out if we are walk- 
ing with God. 


How Shall We Know His Way? We none of 
of us have a map or a horoscope, such as the 
old fortune tellers used to provide. But we do 
not need one if we have a guide. This is our 
security, which we too often forget, that we are 
walking on in God’s companionship through a 
country which we do not know but which he 
knows perfectly. I had rather have God’s com- 
pany than a map. And I do not expect or even 
desire that he should inform me about more 
than the next few steps ahead. The spirit of 

Newman’s hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” is the 
_ true spirit of every one who deliberately chooses 

to walk with God upon his way. 


THE HOUR OF PRA 


Closet and Altar 


REMEMBERING GOD 
For I will remember thy works of old. I 
will meditate also upon all thy work and 
muse on thy doings.—Ps. 77:11. 


What had he forgotten from his calcula- 
tions? Only God!—Joseph Parker. 


There is a strange deep saying of the Old 
Testament in which a psalmist charges the 
Hebrew people with limiting the Holy One 
of Israel. We limit God when we think 
meanly of him and teach men an impover- 
ished doctrine of his grace. We limit God 
when we will not keep his commandments 
and do his will. We limit God by every act 
of rebellion which blocks his way. But 
there is one way in which we limit God most 
effectually of all. That way is by our pray- 
erlessness.— W. M. Clow. 


O Lord, seek us, O Lord, find us 
In thy patient care; 

Be thy love before, behind us, 
Round us everywhere ; 

Lest the god of this world blind us, 
Lest he speak us fair, 

Lest he forge a chain to bind us, 
Lest he bait a snare. 

Turn not from us, call to mind us, 
Find, embrace us, bear; 

Be thy love before, behind us, 
Round us everywhere. 

—Christina Rossettt, 


It is well if life’s graver crises bring us 
face to face with God.—Alerander Ramsey. 


We rejoice so much in the gift that we 
lose sense of the Giver, and when the tempo- 
ral gift ceases, our hearts are forlorn, 
though the eternal Giver remains.—Cleland 
B. McAfee. 


The condition of our security is close con- 
tact with Jesus Christ. If we knew the 
facts of life, the temptations that ring us 
round, the weakness of these wayward wills 
of ours, and the strength of this intrusive 
and masterful flesh and sense that we have 
to rule, we should know and feel that our 
only safety is our Master’s presence.— 
Alexander MacLaren. 


Lord, our desire and confidence is in thy 
good and holy will toward us, that we may 
be thy children indeed, serving thee in faith 
and confidence all the days of our pilgrim- 
age. We thank thee that thou lovest us. Let 


it be the joy of our awaking in the morning | 


and the peace on our pillow at night. May 
we remember it in trial and temptation with 
the glow of an answering affection which 
shall enable us to overcome and to endure. 
Keep ws from forgetting thy commandments 
or desiring what thou in thy loving mercy 
hast denied to us. And may the joy of thy 
fellowship be shown forth in our lives as we 
love thee with all our hearts and our neigh- 
bor as ourself. In the name_of Christ. Amen. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Recreation that Re-creates}! 3 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Aug. 8-14 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Problems of Recreation in Our Com- 
munity. Rom. 14:7, 18-19. 


Light from the Bible Passage 


Responsibility is the big thought in these 
verses. Verse 7 very simply puts it that in 
everything we are responsible to the Lord. No 
one can say, My life is my own and I can do 
with it as I choose. His use of it should be 
such that God will commend it. Not only are 
we morally responsible to God; we are also 
responsible for one another. As far as in us 
lies we should keep the feet of the weak from 
stumbling. Because we can do certain things 
and not stumble ourselves is not sufficient. 
Personal rights may have to be waived if in our 
claiming them we cause others to fall. It is a 
terrible thing to undo God’s work in another’s 
soul by our insistence on our maintaining our 
own personal liberty. If mutual responsibility 
is the first thought, mutual edification is the 
second. 


Leads for Leaders 


Of course this topic is seasonable; it is also 
highly reasonable. Amusement and recreation 
are not only possible but very desirable. The 
important question is, What kind? 


Some suggestions for study and comment> 


1. Is it possible to ovérwork the personal 
liberty argument? Is there something bigger 
than that? 

2. Ifthe Kingdom of God is the great thing, 
how can we fit our ideas of recreation into it? 
Can we play “to the glory of God?” Or is ita 
thing entirely apart from religion? 

83. Do we lead or follow the lead in the 
choice of recreations prevalent here? 

4. Could not a more definite relation be es- 
tablished between this Society and the work 
of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls? 

5. If your community permits Sunday 
sports shall the Dndeavor Society do anything 
more than criticize? As young people can we 
help to steer things rightly? 

6. Do we consider enough “the other fellow” 
in choosing our type of recreation? Especially, 
when he may be a newcomer to our land? 


Thoughts for Members 

Your “good” may easily become another’s 
CONE 

We can often run with ease and safety where 
others stumble and fall. 

The recreation spirit in the community 
should be created by the best and not the worst 
elements of the place. 

That “other one,” whose welfare is our con- 
cern is also one for whom Christ died. 


A Moment of Prayer 

With all the privileges thou dost grant us, 
O Father, send also such holy consideration of 
the weaker souls of others that we may wisely 
and Christianly use these gifts. Through these 
may it be that thy Kingdom will come not alone 
to me but to all whose lives receive an impulse 
from mine. Amen. 
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On Literary Themes 

THe LEARNED LADY IN ENGLAND, 1650— 
1760, by Myra ReyNoLtps (Houghton Mifflin). 
A study of the women of England during the 
period from the accession of Charles II. to that 
of George III., when Jeremy Taylor, Isaac 
Walton, Dryden, Swift, Addison and Steele, 
Pope, Richardson, Fielding, De Foe and Hume 
were some of the men contemporaries. It was 
also the period of Puritan migration to the 
United States. By “learned,” the author means 
those “‘whose interests were intellectual, whose 
ehosen pursuits had to do with books and 
things of the mind, and who were demanding a 
new freedom of self-expression, new training 
and new opportunities.” To this period belongs 
Mrs. Behn, “the first English woman to write 
definitely for money,’ Mrs. Haywood and Mrs. 
Manley writing fiction, and Mrs. Blackwell 
“doing superb botanical work.’’ Among the best 
known women of the period are Lady Fan- 
shawe, Lady Mary Montagu, the Duchess of 
Neweastle, and Mrs. Makin who wrote on the 
education of women. A very interesting chapter 
is entitled, ‘Miscellaneous Books on Women.” 

ARTHUR HueH CLOUGH, by JAMES INSLEY 
OsBoRNE (Houghton Mifflin). Mr. Lowell once 
declared that this Hnglish-poet ‘‘will be thought 
a hundred years hence to have been the truest 
expression in verse of the moral and intellectual 
tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards set- 
tled convictions, of the period in which he 
lived.” Mr. Osborne in his excellent biography 
reveals the experiences which thus found voice. 
In. school Clough was a favorite pupil of Arnold 
and he left Rugby somewhat of a prig, “morally 
overtrained.” He “learned too early to regulate 
and analyze his thoughts.” When he entered 
Oxford it was to find the Oxford Movement in 
full swing, and he changed “from the least skep- 
tical of schoolboys to the most speculative of 
college men,’ a not uncommon experience. He 
was greatly influenced by Carlyle, but declared, 
“Carlyle led us out into the Wilderness and 
left us there.’”’ Half the volume is devoted to 
Clough’s poetry. “Amours de Voyage” is called 
Clough’s “most carefully wrought poem ;’ The 
Bothie, “a poem of youth and illusion ;” Dipsy- 
chus, ‘a work of disillusionment and -maturity.” 

SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL, by FRAN- 
CES THERESA RUSSELL (Macmillan). A study 
of thirteen novelists, Peacock, Lytton, Disraeli, 
Gaskell, Thackeray, Dickens, Reade, Trollope, 
Bronté, Kingsley, Eliot, Meredith and Butler. 
The work is interesting as a thesis written for 
a doctor’s degree, but it would be more useful 
if presented in a different arrangement. 

How To WRITE SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES, 
by WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER (Houghton 
Mifflin). The author is Director of the Course 
in Journalism in the University of Wisconsin, 
and the volume is intended primarily for stu- 
dents of journalism, but it is full of practical 
advice which will be of value to any one who 
desires to write clearly and forcibly in a way 
to interest the public. Many illustrations are 
given to enforce the advice and the latter half 
of the book is devoted to well selected special 
feature articles from a wide range of news- 
papers and magazines. 

THE LURE OF THE PEN, by FLorRA KLICKMAN 
(Putnams). A practical volume of advice “for 
would-be authors.” It first emphasizes the im- 
portance of cultivating the powers of observa- 
tion and the value of wide reading. Then under 


the heading, ‘“Points a Writer Ought to Note,” 
it deals with such matters as the choice of sub- 
ject, style, local color, the method of presenting 
a story, some rules for story-writing, ete. The 
author is an experienced English magazine edi- 
tor and evidently writes from long experience. 

A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE, by LOGAN 
PEARSALL Smitu (Houghton Mifflin). A choice 
collection of brief passages chosen from the 
masters of English style, from Chaucer, Walter 
Raleigh, Philip Sidney, to Emerson, Pater, 
Shaw and Santayana. 

FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE GREAT WAR, by 
ALBERT SCHINZ (Appleton). The author is 
Professor of French Literature in Smith Col- 
lege and his review of the poetry, plays, fiction, 
diaries, ete. of the war period is both instruc- 
tive and interesting. No masterpiece has yet 
appeared, nor should be expected for years to 
come. But the mind and heart of France, in 
their varying emotions during the war, are well 
revealed in this review. It is interesting to find 
the philosophy of Bergson, ‘‘a philosophy of 
unmanly sentimentality,’ included among the 
influences “responsible for the dangerous apathy 
of France” before the war. 

MomMENTS wirH Mark TwaAlInN, selected by 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE (Harpers). It may 
fairly be claimed that Mark T'wain’s writings 
possess a unique vein of humor, for no other 
writer is like him. He was far from being 
simply a humorist. -There was much sound 
common sense combined with most of his fun- 
making. This volume presents. twenty-four 
chapters of selections from his writings, ar- 
ranged chronologically. It is a delightful book 
to pick up and dip into when the problems of 
life are depressing. 


Mystery Stories 

Tuar ArraiR AT St. PErEr’s, by Epna A. 
Brown (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). A delight- 
ful mystery story, with no gruesome scenes, 
though there are some anxious moments. A 
valuable communion service disappears from 
the church safe, taken apparently, on Sunday, 
either during or quickly after the morning serv- 
ice. How it happened and who was the culprit 
is a mystery which perplexes many people. A 
detective is called in, and there is a suspicion 
that the author is laughing quietly at the usual 
proceedings of the typical story detective. 

Tur Waite Morn, by FRANK L. PACKARD 
(Doran). Another of this author’s peculiar 
type of detective stories. An attractive and 
capable young woman becomes, by force of cir- 
cumstances, involved in a crime and compelled 
for a while to join a group of criminals. She 
goes through a series of startling adventures in 
which she is generally aided, just in the nick of 
time, by a man who ealls himself ‘‘The Adven- 
turer.” 

Tuer TRIPLE Mystery, by ADELE LUEHRMAN 
(Dodd, Mead). Within a week three Hunga- 
rian musicians die suddenly. In each case the 
attendant physicians say “heart failure.” But 
circumstances lead to investigation and the con- 
clusion that each was a case of murder. The 
quest for the criminal or criminals makes- an 
exciting and perplexing story. 

FoLLow THE LITTLE PicTruRES, by ALAN 
GRAHAM (Little, Brown). Somewhere in Scot- 
land lay hidden treasure, once intended for 
Prince Charlie but afterward bequeathed by its 
owner “to him among his descendants who has 
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the wit to seek it out.” The story is an exciting 
account of the discovery of a key to the hiding 
place—a mysterious document which must be 
interpreted—and its final solution. 

TuHE SEARCHERS, by JOHN FostER (Doran). 
A group of Italian adventurers, who shrink not 
from murder to gain their ends, possess half an 
ancient document describing the location of a 
casket containing rare gems. They are bent on 
finding the other half, which the reader knows 
is in the keeping of a certain Scotchman. The 
contest is keen and the story thrilling. 

THe MYSTERY IN THE RITSMORE, by WIL- 
LIAM JOHNSTON (Little, Brown). The body of 


a young woman is found in the closet of a fash-. 


ionable hotel. Suspicion falls upon various per- 
sons, and a private detective presents a plaus- 
ible solution of the mystery, but another young 
woman takes the situation in hand and proves 
to be the better detective. 

Tux Foor-Para Way, by Henry MILNER 
RipEoutr (Duffield). A series of unusual and 
exciting stories of a group of characters in 
India, one of whom is a daring agent of the 
secret service. Love, adventure and mystery 
are features that run through all the pages. 


During War-Time 

Tur GREAT MENACE, by GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
Merap (Dodd, Mead). The menace is Bolshe- 
vism, the autocracy of a working-class minority, 
openly and avowedly hostile’ to our demo- 
cratie institutions and commending armed vio- 
lence in this country as a means to overthrow- 
ing the government. The remedy is to be found 
only in the promotion and practice of Christian 
principles of fair dealing. The unjust and 
oppressive employer is a promoter of Bolshe- 
vism as well as the red revolutionist. Only a 
Christianized social order can permanently 
overcome the revolution. The little volume is 
full of information concerning conditions: in 
America. 

ACROSS THE BLOCKADE, by HENRY NOEL 
BrRAILSForRD (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). This 
is the record of the author’s impressions of 
“blockaded Europe” during four months of 
travel a year ago. Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
the margin of Russia, and Germany are thus 
introduced. It argues that the League of Na- 
tions constitution ushers in a:new age of impe- 
rialism. 

PIERRE AND JOSEPH, by RENE Bazin (Harp- 
ers). Two Alsatian brothers at the begin- 
ning of the Great War join, one the French 
Army and the other the German. This story of 
their experiences gives admirable opportunity to 
set forth the difficulty of the Alsatian situation 
and also the great contrast between the French 


‘ spirit in the war and the German spirit. There 


is but little of actual fighting in the story. 
Mainly it is a clever and interesting study of 
the psychology of the situation. 

First REFLECTIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN OF 
1918, by Magor R. M. JoHnston (Holt). 
This little book of constructive criticism by a 
military expert, who was at General Pershing’s 
Headquarters for more than twelve months, is 
welcome. Its fundamental criticism, that 
American lives were wasted because of our un- 
preparedness will probably fall on deaf ears. 
Still, he recommends for the United States “a 
comparatively small force of extremely high effi- 
ciency,” with a small reserve force of “low- 
power troops who would be immediately avail- 
able in an emergency.” . Ba se ; 


a 
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China’s Great a 


By Janet L. Savage 

Perhaps your first question would be, what 
kind of a person could have such a funny name 
as China? That wasn’t all her name. The rest 
of it was Jones-Robinson. ‘The name had been 
handed down to her as a sort of an heirloom, 
for it had come into the family before most 
people in her parents’ position in life had such 
things as family names. China’s parents had 
been ‘the children of slaves and they had spent 
most of their lives on a big plantation in 
Georgia, later coming to Alabama to live. Here 


in a little log cabin, all covered in front with- 


roses, China had first seen the world with her 
questioning eyes—big and brown they were too. 

The family who owned the big plantation 
in Georgia was named Jones-Robinson and 
China’s grandparents had been well treated by 
these white people; one of the ways in which 
they showed their thanks was to take their 
name. It is a responsibility to have a> great 
name because one must live up to it, and China 
wanting to do it honor, longed for an education. 
Her heart yearned for books and the chance to 
study as the white children did, and deep down 
in that same little heart was the hope that 
some day she might become such a wonderful 
teacher that she could open a school herself 
and teach other little children whose lives were 
as dreary and empty as her own. But China 
wasn’t a complaining child. She loved to walk 
in the fields, and often when'the birds sang she 
would eatch a note and begin to sing. 

Today the little cabin looked very dreary in 
spite of all the roses that were climbing over 
the front. The rough picket fence had a stock- 
ing on each picket to dry, and pieces of linen 
and white clothes were spread out on the green 
grass to bleach in the sun. The clothes were 
pretty and China looked at them and then down 
at her own worn and faded calico. Even if she 
had money to pay for books, wasn’t this the 
only good dress she owned? Wasn’t there some 
way that a little girl, who worked long and 
hard in the cotton fields, might earn money to 
help out with an education? 

Bones, a pup who had been rightly named, 
seeing his little mistress, crept up and began to 
rub his nose against her hand, trying to attract 
her attention. China remembering that she 
must carry back the washing when it was 
ironed, decided to have a walk down as far as 
the swamp and started off in that direction. 
Bones was at her heels, lazily following. The 
long swinging Spanish moss that hung from the 
oak trees made shadows on the ground before 
her, the birds sang in spite of the heat, but she 
noticed nothing. The swamp was finally reached 
and as she had been forbidden to go farther in 
this direction because of the dangers that might 
be met with there, she slowly turned to go back 
home. | 

She spied a bit of white between the waving 
sugar cane and wondering what it could be 
walked faster. Now she would see it and then 
it would quite disappear. What could it be? 
She made up her mind to go around the field 
and come out ahead of the shadow. Running 
along with Bones at her heels, tugging at her 
calico gown, she finally reached the opening of 
the field, to learn it was a lovely golden-haired 
child, the most beautiful she had ever seen. 
Her head, a mass of curls, was hatless, but she 


wore a lovely pale blue bow that filled China’s 
heart with longing for one like it. Her white 
dress was touched up with small bows of the 
same color, and the little half-socks were tipped 
with blue, while the tiny feet had fine kid, luw- 
cut shoes. China stared—and little Golden 
Locks stared. Neither one knew what to make 
of the other, but finally little Golden Locks 
spoke, “Take me home, please. I’se losted.” 
China questioned her and learned she was 
the granddaughter of Colonel Hewitt, for - whom 
her father worked. Somewhere she had heard 
that this little girl was from the North and 
this was her first visit to the South. She 
thought she had better hurry and get her home 
before she was missed. Taking Golden Locks 
by the hand she started off toward the old white 
mansion, when, looking ahead she saw an ugly 
black moccasin uncoil himself from a large rock 
where he had been asleep in the sun. Now 
China was frightened. She knew this was one 
of the most deadly of all snakes. Picking up 
the child she ran back through the sugar cane 
and on up through the cotton field, which she 
had earlier crossed. How glad she was her 
back was strong. Panting with the heat and 
the weight of the little girl she went bravely 
on, brushing against briars and tall grass that 
would seratch her, until she was in front of 
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her own cabin. She thought that never again 
would ‘she call it, even in her mind, an ugly 
place, she was so glad to be back. She was 
almost worn out, but she carried her little bur- 
den into the cabin and only dropped her when 
her mother looked up from the’board where she 
was ironing to ask where she had found the 
little white lady. China between long breaths 
told of meeting the snake in the field near the 
sugar cane and of her hasty flight to save. the 
child and herself from death. 

Mrs. Jones-Robinson turned pale andes: her 
dark skin, and said, “You sit right down here 
and rest yourself, child, and I will take the 
little lady up to Colonel Hewitt’s.” China: was 
glad to drop in a chair and because she was so 
young, and so tired and warm, she began to 
weep silently. She cried first on this: account 
and then she began to feel sorry for herself and 
she cried. more loudly and at last because—she, 
could not go to school as white children did she 
shook with sobs. Between the sobs that shook 
her little body she took breath to be proud that 
her father wasn’t lazy like some people she 
knew, and she took greater pride because the 
little cabin was their truly own, thanks to the 
hard work she and her mother and father had 
done picking cotton, but how she wished there 

(Continued on page 166) 


The Comrades’ Corner | 


Dear Comrades: 


Hverything has its use, but I sometimes find 
it a “sticker” to know what it is. 

Now there is the mosquito, for instance. Per- 
haps you have heard (of) such a creature. 
Possibly you have felt one. They have a very 
pretty song which you ought to hear if you 
never have had that privilege. Of course, it is 
not quite like that of a lark or the Wilson’s 


thrush. There is not very much yariation to it. 


Isn’t it remarkable what a volume of music 
(?) they can put into a room in the wee small 
hours of the night when you are trying to go 
to sleep! One little ‘‘skeeter’” can give you 
almost as much exercise in trying to eatech him 
as a game of tennis. The chances for him to 
win are ever so much better than for you. 


There is one thing, however, about the mos- 
quito you may be glad to learn. You know 
Kipling says: “The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male.’’ He was not think- 
ing about our little “friend,” but it is true just 
the same. We can congratulate ourselves that 
only half of the mosquitoes bite. The fact is, 
they tell us, that it is only the females that bite. 
(I hope our girl Comrades will not think I am 
making any harsh comparisons. ) 


They tell us, these wise ones, that the North- 
ern mosquitoes do not carry diseases, such as 
malaria, like the Southern cousins. However 
that may be, I am glad that none of us have to 
entertain the whole family, relatives and all. 
It is hard enough to be agreeable to those we 
have with us now. 


I read a clever little poem recently about 
mosquitoes. It really made them out to be quite 
respectable creatures, with a good many quali- 
ties we might well copy. I remember only this 
verse: 


“One merit theirs quite often lacked 
In acquaintance I might mention, 


For even when they bore us most 
They always get attention.” 

I should prefer, however, to have my atten- 
tion secured some other way. 

And now do you know what is the best time 
to kill a mosquito? I will answer that, if some 
of you do not, later. hie 

Comrade Catherine Noyes of Newton Centre, 
Mass., has sent us in some odd names of people: 
“There are five people in our neighborhood’ 
whose names are: Mr. White, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Brown and Mr. Black. My father 
knows four doctors: Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Coffin, 
Dr. Pillsbury and Dr. Comfort. He knows a 
woman who before she was married was Wylde 
Rose, and who married a man whose name was 
Bull, so now she is Wylde Bull. There are two 
teachers in my school whose names are Miss 
Hale and Miss Hart. They are often called 
Hale and Hearty. There is a hardware com- 
pany in New Haven, Ct., called Steele and 
Emery. There is a tailor here whose name is. 
Taylor.” 

The editors of The Congregationalist (and 
the printer, too) are fine friends of ours. We 
have to keep on the good side of them. We 
must be careful of what we say. Still I should 
like to know what sort of a house it is that 
was advertised in the July Sth issue. The adv. 
said there are “eight roofs.” Just what attrac- 
tion “eight roofs’ can be I am at a loss to 
know. We are all familiar, or ought to be, 
with Hawthorne’s “House of Seven Gables.” 
But the House of Hight Roofs! Sounds mys- 
terious, doesn’t it? I wonder if the printer made 
a mistake oe if the adv. should not have read: 
“eight rooms.’ 

Next week I plan to write about the most 
perfect light in the world. 

Comradely yours, 
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IMPRESSIVE SCENE ON BOSTON COMMON 


Final tableau in “Pilgrims of the Old World and the New,” written and directed by Dr. Mary 


Department of Religious Drama 


Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


Education Through Drama 

Every day during the recent International 
Council dramatic scenes showing life in foreign 
lands were presented in Mechanics Building 
under the supervision of Miss Ruth Seabury of 
the Missionary Education Department. ‘The 
young people of various Congregational churches 
of Greater Boston were the actors. 

The Japanese scene, entitled “The Pilgrims,” 
introduced a village father, his wife, his daugh- 
ter, an elderly neighbor, and the neighbor’s 
young son, returning wearily from Fujiyama. 
They approached a Shinto shrine and confided 
to the priest that they had made the pilgrimage 
to save the soul of an only son who was “called 
by Buddha before he was old enough to repeat 
the holy words of the sacred books.” The Youth 
said aside, ““No baby is going to be saved by a 
weary old woman climbing a hill. I believe 
that babies are saved any way. That is what 
the Bible says.’”’ The priest scorned the Bible 
and advised them to avoid new things which 
teach irreverence. The boy and the girl got 
into conversation about what they had learned 
from their English readers, especially about 
superstition and civilization being like buckets 
of a neighborhood well, when one goes up, the 
other goes down. The girl said she wanted to 
help her mother to get the new ideas of Chris- 
tianity, and the youth concluded in an aside, 
“The priest up there believes that women have 
hearts and no brains. J doubt his wisdom.” 
The scene not only showed Japanese customs, 
but vividly illustrated the powerful working of 
Truth through the young people, who are so 
surely “the hope of the world.” 

The African Episode, set at Inanda Semi- 
nary, was a transcript of Episode VII. in “The 
Gift of Light,’ a missionary pageant written 
by Anita B. Ferris for the Jubilee celebration 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions in 1917. 
The characters were Mrs. Edwards, the first 
missionary sent out by the Board, Miss Fidelia 
Phelps, principal of the seminary, twenty or 
more Zulu students, a raw Zulu girl from a 
kraal and three graduates. This was a re- 
markable study in contrasts. The Princess 
Nomdehe brought the climax of testimony to 
the becuty of the “Jesus way.” “I have taught 
as you have taught me, and because I knew all 
the life of the kraal I could teach other girls 
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who came from a home like mine. In the vil- 
lage I save the lives of the poor babies who cut 
their upper teeth first and show the frightened 
mothers that no evil spirit dwells in them, and 
that it is wicked to drown their helpless little 
ones in the lake or throw them into the bush. 
I have told my people that there are no hungry 
ancestor spirits lurking in every wind, in every 
ehance illness or accident, and that the evil 
witch doctor fools them.” 

Illuminating scenes in China, Turkey, India 
and other foreign missionary fields were por- 
trayed. Two facts stood out above all others 
—the great need and the great promise. The 
challenge of the appalling blackness can be met 
in the spirit of the great hope resulting from 
the mighty works which God hath already 
wrought by his servants in the darkest regions. 

Another form of education through drama was 
the civic pageant, “Pilgrims of the Old World 
and the New,” given under the auspices of the 
City of Boston on Boston Common, July 5. 
Mr. Frank Christian Brown, Chairman of the 
Hntertainment Committee, asked for a swift 
succession of historic scenes to commemorate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims, and to form a fitting close to 
the patriotic celebration of the evening. 

A platform, thirty-two feet square, which had 
been built into the Frog Pond for the use of 
the musicians and dancers of the earlier part 
of the program, was our stage. This was bril- 
liantly lighted from above, and further illumi- 
nated by colored spot lights cast from the shore. 
Two large screens supplied the text necessary 
to the understanding of the seven scenes, as 
obviously the speeches could be heard by very 
few of the 100,000 people massed on the four 
sides of the pond around which we tried to 
play. D’Arino’s ‘Band furnished the music 
which was chiefly familiar hymns. 

My problem was to stage the seven brief 
scenes so that they should have beauty and 
meaning enough to please an audience of all 
nationalities and creeds. In this attempt I was 
ably assisted by Mrs. Anna Spencer Frost, who 
besides impersonating America, helped to pose 
the groups, and by Miss Gladys Hale Russ who 
had the important part of Faith, whose encour- 
aging appeal at the crisis of every scene decided 
for victory. History was played by Miss Grace 
Sue Nies of Boston University and Prophecy 
by Miss Grace Brown. 

The plan was as follows: 

Prologue. Vision instructs Faith as to what 
she may expect of the Pilgrims of the Old 


Alice Emerson and given on the Common, 


World and the New, commissions History and 
Prophecy, and challenges America to be worthy 
of her high destiny. 

EpisopE I. The Persecution in England 
(showing the arrest of William Brewster, but 
the triumphant pledge, “We will obey God 
rather than man’’). 

HpIsovE Il. The Hailes in Holland (showing 
the Englishmen begging John Robinson to go 
to America as their leader, the Dutch begging 
him to stay, and the decision, ‘There is still 
greater freedom in the land beyond the sea’). 

EpisopE III. The Signing of the Compact 
(showing Governor Carver persuading his com- 
panions in the Mayflower te sign the document 
that is given them, “Peace and safety through 
an orderly government”). 

EpPIsopE IV. The Landing on Plymouth Rock 
(showing the Pilgrims landing in spite of the 
opposition of Neptune, since “brave hearts are 
not daunted by material obstacles’). 

EPIsopE V. The Night Attack (showing the 
warning of the Indian Princess, and the support 
of the friendly Indians, and proving the truth 
that ‘‘true men know one another however they 
may meet’’). 

EpisopE VI. The Founding of Harvard Col- 
lege (showing John Harvard passing over his 
£750 to “promote the education of Christian 
manhood’’). 

EPIsopE VII. America’s Greeting to the Pil- 
grims of the Future (showing America, sup- 
ported by Law, Education, Religion, the Army 
and the Navy, greeting the Pilgrims of all na- 
tions; and Old Boston commissioning New 
Boston to hold to the ideals of his Pilgrim 
ancestors). 


The unifying effect of a big idea was shown 
in many ways. When the audience joined the 
actors in singing “America the Beautiful,’ at 
the close in one small group near the Mayor’s 
seat, Americans originally from seven different 
European countries joined with full-throated 
fervor. When Faith triumphed in one of the 
strong crises, an aged minister said, “Faith is 
the victory that overcomes the world,” while 
his neighbor’s version was, ‘‘You said it. Faith’s 
a mighty good thing to hold to, when you’re down 
and out.” Strange to say, it was not the skirm- 
ish with the Indians, or the gambols of Neptune 
that interested even the children most, but the 
scenes in which sedate Pilgrims and dignified 
America figured. The familiar facts of history 
came back with new force when acted out be- 
fore them. 
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In the Educational Field 


Drury Raises Endowment Fund 

Drury’s 47th year came to a close on June 2 
with a song of victory. The enrollment of stu- 
‘dents in regular academic work has been the 
largest in the history of the institution, and a 
‘spirit of confirmed hopefulness has been in the 
atmosphere. 

Warly in the year a campaign was organized 
to raise $700,000, thus bringing the total endow- 
ment to a million. Within a week of com- 
mencement it was not known whether the terms 
of the General Education Board’s offer of 
$200,000 had been met, but when at last assur- 
ance of this fact was received, “we were like 
unto them that dream. Then was our mouth 
filled with laughter and our tongue with sing- 
ing,” and on all lips were the words, “The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad.” The long struggle for a stable economic 
basis for Drury was won. 

Credit for this really great achievement is 
due chiefly to two men—Mr. C. H. Cole, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, whose business 
sagacity and unstinted devotion have been be- 
yond words, and Pres. T. W. Nadal, whose 
dauntless faith and statesmanlike grasp of the 
situation, coupled with a self-effacing modesty, 
have given courage and determination to all the 
workers. Perhaps the distinguishing feature of 
the campaign was the enthusiastic support of 
the host of friends who have thrown themselves 
into it—from Hon. H. M. Beardsley who is 
largely responsible for Kansas City’s $125,000, 
to the old soldier who came unsolicited into 
the office of one of our Springfield trustees and 
from his monthly pension subscribed $15. Stu- 
dents, former students, alumni, friends near 
and far—all and all together have made the 
result possible. 

Not much in the way of immediate expansion 
is to be done. The first thought of the presi- 
dent and trustees is to provide a substantial 
increase in salary for members of the faculty 
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who have been living with moré economy than 
comfort; and new and needed departments are 
to be added as the income of the college may 
allow. The key to the commencement spirit 
was struck in the baccalaureate sermon by the 
president on “The Divine Proprietorship’—the 
text being “The Harth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein”—a very stimulating and fresh discus- 
sion. 

The college was blessed, as the trustees were 
inspired, by the presence of Mr. C. H. Harwood, 
now of Upland, Cal., in whose parlor the col- 
lege was organized in 1873, who has served 
continuously as a trustee, and, who, in his 90th 
year, keen and alert, came to the annual meet- 
ing of the trustees, and went on to Williams 
College for the 68th anniversary of his gradua- 
tion. As part of his contribution to the cam- 
paign, he established the Harwood Lectureship 
which is to be filled each year by some distin- 
guished scholar who is to be for a month a 
member of the faculty. 

The graduating class numbered 44, of whom 
17 are young men. Five honorary degrees were 
awarded—Master of Arts to Mr. Rudyard S. 
Uzzell of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Doctor of Letters to 
Principals G. Byron Smith of Iberia Academy 
and George W. Shaw of Kidder Institute, men 
who for more than a quarter of a century have 
made the Christian Academy a force in second- 
ary education in Missouri; Doctor of Laws to 
Judge John T. Sturgis of the class of 1886, who 
as presiding Justice of the Springfield Court of 
Appeals, has set a high standard of judicial 
worth and efficiency; and Mr. Francis K. Ball, 
of the class of 1887, the literary critic for Ginn 
& Company, whose address on Commencement 
Day discussed in searching fashion the ques- 
tion, “‘What is the College for?” 

The outlook for the college under the inspir- 
ing leadership of President Nadal is altogether 
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The degree of Doctor of Laws was this year conferred on these five men by Columbia Univer- 

sity. From left to right they are: General John J, Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 

can Hapeditionary Forces; Admiral William Snowden Sims, Commander of the Naval Forces 

im European waters; Bishop Charles Henry Brent, Chaplain-General of the American Forces; 

Henry P. Davison, Director of the American Red Oross; and Herbert Hoover, American Admin- 
istrator of Food Supply. t 


News from School and College 


encouraging. Now that he is in a measure free 
from the drudgery of the financial agent, he 
plans to devote his energy and thought in part 
to the upbuilding of the educational work of 
the college, and it is his ambition to do some 
teaching for at least one semester each year. 
Hearty applause greeted the announcement that 
the trustees had decided to have his formal in- 
auguration in the fall. IX, 4 Bake 


Beloit Going Strong 
Following Dr. Bridgman’s recent article, 
“New Wngland in Wisconsin,” where he shows 
the far-reaching pioneer part played by Beloit 
College in the building of the Middle West, it 
will be of interest to thousands to learn that 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, through the General 
Education Board, has just made a grant to the 
college of $300,000, conditioned on the raising 
by the institution of $600,000 more for the 
necessary increase of equipment and salaries. 
This announcement by President Brannan 
at Commencement on June 22 was greeted with 
applause. But even in the presence of this, the 
largest gift Beloit has ever received, the high 
spot of her graduating days was reached later 
in the same hour. It was the spirit of two gen- 
erations-of the fathers, rugged men of Wiscon- 
sin, who had sacrificed and prayed for Beloit 
as for a member of the family—which rolled up 
in song from the citizen multitude, from the 
ranks of cap and gown, of faculty, trustees and 
chorus: 
Before the hills in order stood a 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


And as one saw how many were singing from 


memory he murmured, “It’s the same old 
Beloit !” 

In the graduating address Dr. Gunsaulus 
furnished the high spot mentioned. His subject 


was, “The [Hducation of an American.” The 
typical American was described as a man who 
will sacrifice everything to win his soul. Such 
was Abraham, such Columbus and such Joan 
of Are, Bradford, Brewster and Whitman. Like 
them the typical American has always been 
ready to “go forth into a land which he knew 
not.” To win personality, to draw with Christ 
from the deep well-springs which feed the inner 
life, “this is education, this is Christian educa- 
tion, this is American education !” 

Beloit enrolls 531 students this year, with an 
enlarged faculty, and enthusiastic plans for 
carrying on the Beloit specialty, Education for 
Personality, Service and real American Citi- 
zenship. He Ue ke 


Ripon Raising Half a Million 


In educational circles Ripon College is often 


‘spoken of as “the college with the campus beau- 


tiful.” The hills and dells, grassy swards and 
stately trees make a fitting environment for the 
historie old stone buildings, with their plain 
but dignified colonial architecture. Newer build- 
ings of brick, such as Ingram Hall of Science, 
and the Indoor Athletic Field, merge pleasantly 
into their surroundings and give an added 
beauty to the place. 

The locality has many interesting associa- 
tions. Only a mile distant is still standing the 
old common house of the Fourierites, idealistic 
pioneers who attempted to establish a commu- 
nistie settlement house at the same time that 
their friends in the Hast were establishing the 
famous “Brook Farm.’ On the campus of the 
college is the little white frame schoolhouse 
known as “the birthplace of the: Republican 
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party,’ because in that building, on March 20, 
1854, was held the first meeting of the move- 
ment which has grown to be so influential a 
factor in our national life. 

Ripon College was founded in 1851, by men 
of faith and prayer, and high ideals. Although 
independent of ecclesiastical control, it has been 
associated in sentiment and traditions with the 


ENTRANCE TO SMITH HALL, RIPON COLLEGE 


Congregational Church, and also with the Welsh 
Calvinistie Methodist Chureh, and many minis- 
ters and missionaries of these denominations, 
throughout America and throughout the world, 
received their college training and the spiritual 
impulses and purposes of their lives at Ripon. 

During the Civil War the building and cam- 
pus of Ripon College were used for military 
purposes, and a monument marks the gathering 
place of the troops in those heroic days. 

Today Ripon stands as one of the distinctive 
leading- small colleges of Wisconsin and the 
West. The enrollment of more than four hun- 
dred students is made up of ambitious young 
men and women, many of whom are earning 
part or all of the money to pay for their educa- 
tion. In recent years, Ripon has suffered from 
the suddenly increased cost of living, without 
having, like the larger universities, a wealthy 
clientele from whom to draw the funds neces- 
sary to pay higher salaries and larger ecdst of 
maintenance. The General Education Board 
has offered $100,000 toward $400,000 additional 
endowment, and Ripon is asking help from 
those friends all over the country who believe 
in her work of training these splendid young 
men and women for constructive Christian lead- 
ership in the tasks of the coming age. 


Commencement at Tabor 

Not in many years has commencement at 
Tabor been marked by such enthusiasm as this 
year. Numbers of alumni, former students and 
friends of the Institution, returned to the col- 
lege for commencement week. The address at 
Senior Chapel was given by Rev. Allan L. Eddy 
of Red Oak. Rev. J. H. Blanchard, D.D., 
delivered the sermon before the Christian Asso- 
ciations. President Wehrham gave the bacca- 
laureate sermon, and the commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. H. R. Best of Des 
Moines. The trustees of the college face the 
. future with courage and faith and have under- 
taken a much larger budget than ever before. 
A department of business administration is to 

. be established, a new athletic coach has been 
secured and games are being scheduled with 
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other colleges. On recommendation of Presi- 
dent Wehrham, Prof. F. Kline of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University was made Dean of the College. 


Pushing Forward at Howard 
The United States Interdepartmental Board 
of Social Hygiene has approved the Howard 
University budget of $12,440 for social hygiene 
work at the University next year. Of this bud- 
get the University is to carry $3,900, which 
amount represents what has actually been spent 
during the past year for three instructors. The 
Interdepartmental Board is to provide the fur- 
ther sum of $8,540. This is an important for- 
ward step for the great University which, 
under the able leadership of Pres. J. Stanley 

Durkee, is helping to educate the Negroes. 


Doane and Franklin 


Doane and Franklin in Nebraska entered on 
a new venture a year ago. Doane elected John 
N. Bennett president, who had been for nearly 
20 years a member of the faculty. Franklin 
created the office of president, and promoted the 
principal, George W. Mitchell, to the new posi- 
tion ; also elected a new principal. Both schools 
have just closed a satisfactory year, and the 
outlook for the future is exceptionally good. 

These institutions have a unique interlocking 
relationship. The president of Franklin has 
the. distinction of being the first graduate of 
Doane; and the president of Doane was among 
the first instructors in Franklin. The rela- 
tionship is most cordial, and, as might be ex- 
pected, Doane gets more students from Frank- 
lin county than any other except the county in 
which the college is located. 

The progress of the past year has prepared 
the way for some definite forward steps. 
Franklin has secured added grounds and has 
authorized a committee to secure estimates for 
a boys’ dormitory and gymnasium. Doane is 
enlarging the girls’ hall and. authorized the 
securing of plans and estimates for two dormi- 
tories. 

Possibly the most vital forward step was an 
advance in salaries. In this regard Doane has 
been conservative and has counted largely on 
the unselfish devotion of her efficient faculty to 
hold them to the task. The spirit of sacrificial 
service still is strong—but it was evident that 
the time had fully come when justice to men 
and safety to the institution demanded better 
pay. On recommendation of the president, the 
salaries were increased from 25 to 34 per cent. 
These advances could not have been except for 
the Congregational World Movement and the 
special campaign for funds in the state. 

The report at the close of the school year 
showed substantial increases in the lower 
classes, but the upper classes have not fully 
recovered from the effects of the war. How- 
ever, the number receiving the A.B. degree this 
year—seventeen—was just the average for the 
past 10 years. Nine of these were men. 

The launching at the Commencement of a 
new organization, called Doane College Asso- 
ciation, was an important step toward enlisting 
a larger number in the welfare of the school. 
This organization will include the alumni asso- 
ciation and all students who have matriculated 
in the college. All the work of promotion for- 
merly carried on by the alumni association will 
be conducted by this larger body. 

Two years hence and Doane will reach her 
50th anniversary. The trustees took steps in 
preparation for a fitting celebration. 

The college conferred the degree of D.D. on 
Rey. John H. Andress, an alumnus of the 


school, and one of the state’s most successful 


pastors. Doane has been sparing in conferring 
honorary degrees, Mr. Andress being the second 
man on whom she has conferred this degree. 


Doane College stands high in scholarship, but 
higher still in the character of her graduates. 
The class this year built the commencement 
program around the theme, “The Unfinished 
Task.” The spirit of courageous, unselfish 
service permeated every utterance. If “the 
measure of a man is the measure of his sympa- 
thy,’ Doane is putting forth full-grown men. 

Cc. G. M. 


Dr. Dean Goes to Carleton 

In the resignation of Dr. EB. B. Dean of First 
Church, Northfield, Minn., and his acceptance 
of the position of Assistant to the President 
and Chairman of the Board of Deans of Carle- 
ton College, the churches of Minnesota lose one 
of their most active and aggressive leaders and 
the college gains an administrator of marked 
ability. 

Dr. Dean was born in Satara, India, in 
which country his father, Rey. Samuel Chase 
Dean and his grandfather, Rey. Amos Abbott, 
were missionaries of the American Board. 
When Dr. Dean was five years of age, his par- 
ents entered pioneer home missionary service 
in Nebraska. He had his training at Doane, 
Amherst and Chicago Seminary, being grad- 
uated from the latter institution in 18938. He 
served First Church, Willmette, Ill, for six 
years, First Church, Clinton, Io., for six years, 
and the church at Northfield for 15 years. He 
has been exceedingly helpful in all the work of 
the denomination, serving as president of the 
Iowa Home Missionary Society, as a director 
and moderator of the Minnesota Conference, 
and in yarious other capacities. During seven 
months of 1916 he assisted President Cowling 
as Extension Secretary of the college and for 
a year he was in the active service of the Y. M 
C. A., being stationed first at New York City 


REV. E. B. DEAN 


and then at Paris. His ministry has been 


‘characterized by unfailing industry, by complete 


sincerity and by an understanding sympathy 
with all classs. He has already begun his work 
at Carleton. 


Commencement of Kingfisher College 

The close of the school year at Kingfisher 
again affords a_ striking illustration of the 
priceless ministry it continues to render the 
cause of Christian education. Though the grad- 
uating class was small and the trials of post- 


war times have kept student attendance to less — 


than former numbers, the same splendid ideal- 
ism and quenchless spirit of service which have 
impressed all visitors to Kingfisher, were em- 
phatically evidenced. The address to the Col- 
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‘an orphanage in Samsoun; 
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lege Christian Societies was delivered by Rev. 
A. EH. Ricker, D. D., the bacealaureate sermon 
by Pres. Henry W. Tuttle, while the commence- 
ment address was delivered by Rev. Frank H. 
Fox, D.D., of Oklahoma City. The achieve- 
ments of the school of music, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. L. Drake and his able assistants, 
were finally exhibited in the students’ recital 
on Monday evening and by the rendition of the 
“Messiah” as the annual concert on Tuesday 
night. Sixty voices with the accompaniment of 
two pianos and a pipe organ, the solo parts 
taken by former students of the school, gave a 
remarkable and inspiring presentation of the 
oratorio. 

The trustees of the college met Tuesday, 
transacting vitally important business. Again 
was the wise, constructive leadership of Presi- 
dent Tuttle gratefully recognized. While his 
report reviewed the fact that, unlike any other 
school in our group of colleges, we had come 
through the war period without a deficit, yet 
with the increasing costs of these later months 
the current year entailed a debt of $10,000. 
Recommendations were adopted providing for 
the next college year, and if the assurances 
given us in the name of the Congregational 
World Movement are fulfilled, that year will be 
eared for financially. But it ought emphati- 
cally to be said that if our school in the great 
Southwest is to continue to render to the cause 
of Christian education that high grade and 
idealistic service for which Congregationalists 
have ever stood, and which have been so nobly 
characteristic of its work for a quarter of a 
century, substantial and adequate material sup- 
port is an absolute necessity. AES B 


Mt. Holyoke Women in the Near East 

The interest aroused by the question of 
whether or not the Turkish Government shall 
be permitted to remain on European soil has 
focussed attention on the relief work that is 
being accomplished by American workers in the 
Near Hast. 

Mount Holyoke College, through her Appoint- 
ment Bureau, has kept in close touch with her 
alumnze who are engaged in reconstructing 
shattered lives and rebuilding devastated com- 
munities in that portion of the world so sorely 
smitten by the war. The brief records of the 
college bureau offer significant reading between 
the lines. 

“Sailed in January, 1919, as a member of the 
relief expedition to Turkey ;” ‘doing relief work 


with her husband in Jerusalem ;” “has charge 
of an orphanage for boys at Marsovan;” “en- 
gaged in relief work in Turkey;” “is head of 


a ek 


sailed in June, 
1919, to work on the nursing staff of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Hospital Unit; “went to Tur- 
key in November, 1919, to do work with the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ;” “do- 
ing relief work in Palestine with her husband,” 
and “sailed with her husband for Russia to do 
relief and reconstruction work among Armenian 
and Syrian refugees.” 

From letters, from messages through friends, 
and from official reports the college is able to 
follow the work of her graduates in far lands. 
Miss Gertrude Knox, a Mount Holyoke grad- 
uate of the class of 1909, is the official repre- 
sentative in the Near East of the Mount Holy- 
oke alumnee. Miss Knox with two other Holyoke 
women sailed early in 1919 under the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near Hast. 

Describing her work at Samsoun, where she 
was assigned, Miss Knox wrote: 

“We have only ourselves to rely upon in deal- 
ing with a community of about 16,000 souls, 


mainly Greeks, with a few Armenians—a com- 


munity which has suffered much by deportation, 
especially of the Greeks. The Armenians have 
been killed off until there are only about 600 
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of them left, mostly women and children whose 
houses are all in ruins. — 

“A great part of our problem here in Sam- 
soun is due to the flocking in of the villagers 
and refugees from the surrounding country. 
We have three soup kitchens to run, the Arme- 
nian, feeding 300 people, the Greek, feeding 
1,600, and the Turkish, feeding 150. 

“There is no work in Samsoun. Consequently 
we have on our hands the industrial problem. 
The orphanage problem is our greatest, in a 
way. We have a Greek orphanage already 
started. There are 600 now, herded together, 
three sleeping in a bed—emaciated, diseased 
little creatures, the victims of the war and 
massacres.” 

The Mount Holyoke women in the Near Hast 
are carrying on the heritage of self-sacrifice be- 
queathed them by the early graduates of the 
institution. From Fidelia Fiske, who laid the 
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foundations for the education of girls in Persia, 
to Alice Gordon QGulick, founder of the Inter- 
national Institute for Girls in Spain, Mount 
Holyoke women have been pioneers in move- 
ments to better conditions in foreign countries. 
To carry on these traditions Mount Holyoke 
College is now appealing to the country for help 
in raising a $3,000,000 endowment fund. Of 
this amount $1,000,000 is to be used as a build- 
ing fund for the replacement of Williston Hall, 
the science building burned two years ago, for 
much-needed dormitory space and other im- 
provements, and the remainder as permanent 
endowment the income of which will go to in- 
erease the salaries of the teaching staff. - 
Mads At 


Home is the woman’s workshop, the man’s 
resting place, the children’s school and the na- 
tion’s hope.—The Christian Herald. 


I. The College of Liberal Arts. 


II, Extension College Courses. 
H. Rice, Chairman, 688 Boylston Street. 


Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston Street. 


Subjects, and for Special Students. 
Secretary, 525 Boylston Street. 


Dean, Garrison Street. 


VI, The Summer Session. 


Vil, 
education. 


The School of Theology. 


State, County and Municipal Courts. 
Dean, 11 Ashburton Place. 


IX. The School of Medicine. 


land, Dean, 80 E. Concord Street. 
X. The School of Education. 
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XD; 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Legal Title: The Trustees of Boston University 


JOHN L. BATES, President of the Corporation; SILAS PEIRCE, Treasurer 


Lemuel Herbert Murlin, President of the University 
Copley Square at Boylston and Exeter Streets 
Boston, Massachusetts 


6665 STUDENTS—#411 MEN, 2254 WOMEN 


Exclusive of 701 in extra-mural extension courses 


Copley Square at Exeter Street. 
Marshall Warren, Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


Afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. 


II. The College of Business Administration. 
for high school graduates leading to Bachelor of Business Administration. Everett W. 


IV. Extension Courses in Business Administration for Teachers of Commercial 
Afternoons and Saturdays. 


V. The College of Secretarial Science. 
degree courses; two-year course for private secretaries, one-year intensive course for 
college graduates; courses in management of personal business. 


Beginning first week in July: One-half semester. 
Alexander H. Rice, Chairman, 688 Boylston Street. 


Graduate students for pastorate, missions, religious 
Lauress J. Birney, Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


VIII. The School of Law, Ashburton Place, near the State House, Law Libraries, 
Three years for degree in law. Homer Albers, 


General and Preventive Medicine: Public Health 
and Research. Combination courses, B.S. and M.D. in six years. 


; Bachelor of Education in two years after gradu- 
ation from normal school, or after two years in college. 
for college graduates leading to A.M. or Ph.D. Arthur H. Wilde, Director, 525 Boylston 


The School of Religious Education and Social Service. 


William 
Alexander 


Day and evening divisions, courses 


Everett L. Getchell, 


For women. Day and evening divisions; 


T. Lawrence Davis, 


Dr. John P. Suther- 
Advanced or special courses 


Psychological Prin- 


ciples and methods applied to social science, church organization, evangelism, religious 
education, missions, the rural church, and institutional management; Morgan Memorial 

. as a laboratory. Advanced or special courses for college graduates leading to grad- 
uate degrees. Walter S. Athearn, Director, 607 Boylston Street. 


XII, The Graduate School. In co-operation with the several faculties offers 
advanced courses leading to Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Special opportunities in 
Public School Education, Religious Education, Social Service, Philosophy, Languages 
and Literature, and Science. Arthur W. Weysse, Chairman, 688 Boylston Street. 


Scholarships ranging from $25 to $500 each, 
in nearly every department of the University, 
available to those who need assistance and who 
give promise of leadership and service. Oppor- 
tunities for self-support. 


Inquiries should be addressed as above 
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Honorary Degrees 


Bestowed at Recent Commencements 
We should be glad to receive any additions 
that should be made to this list. The name of 
the institution bestowing the degree follows the 
name of the recipient. 


LL.D. 


ATHEARN, WALTER Scort, Boston, Mass.— 
Fargo. 
BALL, FraNcis K., Boston, Mass.—Drury. 


Barron, Rey. JAMES Levi, Boston, Mass.— 


Dartmouth. 

Bosworru, WILLIAM WELLS, New York, N. Y. 
—Marietta. 

BRIDGMAN, HERBERT LAWRENCE, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.—Amherst. 


e , 
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Brooks, Pres. STRATTON D., Oklahoma State 
University—Kingfisher. 

BuRNQuIsT, Goy. J. A. A., Governor of Minne- 
sota—Carleton. 

CATLIN, GrEoRGE H., Scranton, Pa.—Middle- 
bury. 

CowLING, Pres. Donatp J., Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn.—Williams. 

Davies, Rr. Hon. Sir Louis H., Ottawa, Can- 
ada—Amherst. 

GorETHALS, GEORGE WASHINGTON, New York, 
N. Y.—Dartmouth. 

GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT, 
Pennsylvania—Middlebury. 

Hayes, Pror. BE. C., Urbana, I1l.—Grinnell. 

Hoover, HERBERT, New York, N. Y.—Dart- 
mouth. 


University of 


The College 
The School of Law 


PARLEY PAUL WOMER, President 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


TOPEKA, 


[Ep into the fifty-sixth year of its history 
Washburn presents a midwestern college of finely 
equipped buildings, an unexcelled curriculum by a 
splendid faculty—affording mental, moral and spriritual 
training to nearly a thousand young men and women. 


The School of Bible 
The School of Fine Arts 
The Summer School 


KANSAS 


IN AFFILIATION WITH WASHBURN RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


TRAINING IN 


Carleton College 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


ARTS SCIENCE MUSIC 


New courses offered in Sociology, Business 
Administration, Engineering, Biography. 
Remarkable record in Athletics, Oratory, 
and Debate. The Observatory publishes 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY and _ furnishes 
the time to thousands of miles of railroad. 
Four hundred acre farm supplies wholesome 
food in abundance. 


Carleton College, at Northfield, Minnesota, 
is situated about forty miles south of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. The location abounds 
in outdoor sports for every season of the 
year. The city is charming; its people 
friendly to College interests. A religious 
spirit is fostered. 


DoNnALD J. CowLine, President 
Epwin B. Dean, Assistant to the President 


Skinner Memorial Chapel 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
A St. Louis priest says: ‘There are big, 
fat Catholic pigs who sleep and grunt and 
roll on Sunday mornings, but cannot be 
stirred up with a pitchfork to go to mass.” 
And there are some delightful Protestant 
ladies and gentlemen who can not arrive at 
the church in time for service three hours 


later. 


JAMES, HENRY, Los Angeles, Cal.—Grinnell. 

LANE, Hon. FRANKLIN K., Washington, D. C. 
—Williams. 

LIEBERT, CONSUL-GENERAL GASTON, New York, 
N. Y.—Middlebury. 

Moron, Mag. Rosert R., Tuskegee, Ala.—Wil- 
liams. : 

Noyes, ALAXANDER DANA, New York, N. Y.— 
Amherst. 

OwrEN, SEN. Rosert L., Muskogee, Okla.— 
ISingfisher. 

PERSHING, GEN. JOHN J., Washington, D, C.— 
Williams. 

ROLLINS, WALTER HUNTINGTON, Fairmount 
College—F argo. 

Suaw, G. W., Kidder, Mo.— Drury. 

SHovup, Gov. Oriver H., Governor of Colorado. 
—Colorado Springs. 

Sims, REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM §., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Williams. 

SmiruH, G. Byron, Iberia, Mo.—Drury. 

SmitH, WALTER GEORGE, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Grinnell. 

SPAULDING, FRANK ELLSwortH, Cleveland, O. 
—Ambherst. 

Stureis, JoHN T., Springfield, Mo.— Drury. 

THAYER, HENRY H., McPherson, Kan. Fair- 
mount. 

Wixson, Dr. WARREN H., New York, N. Y.— 
Berea. 


DD: 


ANDRESS, Rev, JOHN HARLAN, Norfolk, Neb.— 
Doane. 

BARBOUR, PRES. CLARENCE A., Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary— Williams. 

Buioom, Rey. W. KNicgHTON, New York, N. Y. 
—Fargo. 

CousINs, Rey. Epaar M., Brewer, Me.—Bow- 
doin. . 

Davies, Rey. J. W. F., Winnetka, Ill.—Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

Epwarps, Rey. F. Boyp, Orange, N. J.—Wil- 
liams. 

EMERSON, Rev. CHESTER B., Detroit, Mich.— 
Bowdoin. 

GAMMON, Rey. Ropert W., Oak Park, Il.— 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Hircncock, REY. SAMUEL, Williston, N. D.— 
Fargo. 

Hosss, Rev. RALPH WALTER, Fargo, N. D.— 
Fargo. 

KnicutT, Riv. CHARLES SPURGEON, Pontiac, 

' Mich.—Berea. 

LENINGTON, REy. GEorRGE C., New York, N. Y. 
—lllinois. 

Lockwoop, Rry. JoHN H., Springfield, Mass.— 
Williams. 

Moornr, Rev. FRANK L., New York, N. Y.— 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Moorr, Rev. J. FRANK, Muskogee, Okla.— 
Kingfisher. 

Ravi-BootH, Rev. VINCENT, Bennington, Vt.— 
Middlebury. 

Royer, Rev. NEwTon F., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
—K<ingfisher. 

SEELEY, Rev. FRANK Barrows, Kingston, N. Y. 
—Middlebury. 

WHEELER, Rev. Enaar C., Tacoma, Wash.— 
College of Puget Sound. 
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An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


Enlistment Week at Pasadena 

“After Easter, what?’ is a question that 
faces many a church. To avoid ‘the usual drop 
at this period of the year, First, PASADENA, 
CaL., of which Rey. D. F. Fox is pastor, in- 
stituted a most effective week of arousement in 
May. The parish was districted and 60 people 
were engaged in visiting during the week, each 
making from five to ten calls. Those called 
upon included members of the church and con- 
gregation, and parents of the church school 
-children. 

The most interesting feature of the canvass 
was the data secured on the survey cards. The 
cards show whether the person called upon was 

' a member of the church, congregation, Sunday 
school, Christian Hndeavor, Woman’s Society 
or Men’s Club. It indicated also whether the 
person would be willing (1) to teach in the 
Sunday school; (2) to work with children; 
(3) to work with young people; (4) to do 
parish calling; (5) to help at the church office; 
(6) to help with automobiles; or (7) to render 
some special kind of service. The church is 
now equipped with a remarkably thorough set 
of facts regarding its parish. 

The week’s festivities culminated in a “stunt 
night.” ‘The special feature of the occasion was 
that the church school was on exhibition, being 
in regular working order. The Boy Scouts 
served as guides to conduct the visitors from 
class to class. So much interest was aroused 
in this demonstration that other visitors ap- 
peared on the following Sunday morning to see 
more of the work of the school. 

The plan and promotion of this successful 
week may largely be credited to the Director 
of Religious Education of that church, Mrs. 
L. C. Brockway. Since her appointment in 
that capacity last autumn, Mrs. Brockway has 
been of remarkably fine service to the church 
school. During four weeks of July this school, 
in co-operation with three other denominations 
in near-by churches, is running a community 
Vacation Bible school. S. E. B. 


. Corralling the Elusive Brides and Grooms 
Mr. Preacher, do you worry sometimes be- 

cause you have so few of your young married 

people in your pews? ; 

Mr. Deacon, are you fearful sometimes that 
the stock of good deacon material will run out 
and make it hard to present good tickets of 
candidates for annual meetings to vote upon? 

-- Mrs. Ladies’ Aid Society Worker, is it one 
of your laments that the younger women are 
not stepping in to take the places of the older 
mothers of Israel as they drop out from the 
sewing meeting? 

Then do you and all similarly nervous folk 
listen to this tale of a new organization that 
has a real reason for being, even though it is 
new, and that has justified its existence so 
splendidly as to make its imitation elsewhere 
a possibility and perhaps a matter of wise 
policy, : 

Write down the three words, ‘young married 
folks.” Isolate the first two letters of each 
word, assemble them into a new word, capitalize 


it and pronounce it with an accent on, and a 
broad vowel in, the second syllable, and you 
have ‘‘Yomafo.” Organize a club with this as 
its title. Inject into it whatever enthusiasm 
you have. Give it interesting things to learn. 
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Christian character. 


victories last year. 


as a permanent trophy. 
successes annually. 


tories. 


STUDENT LIFE. Wholesome, democratic, with strong influences for the building of 
Pre-eminent in athletics among Wisconsin. Colleges. 
football, basket ball and track teams all made a one thousand per cent. record of 
Exceptionally successful in debate last year, the Ripon teams will 
make a debating tour of eastern Colleges, in 1920-21. In the last state intercollegiate 
Latin contest, the Ripon team won for the fifth time in eight years, securing the cup 
Ripon glee clubs and dramatic clubs also make notable 


EQUIPMENT. Fine dormitories for men and women. 

Library endowed by Andrew Carnegie. 

AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 27, 1920. 
For information address 


PRESIDENT HENRY COE CULBERTSON, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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Provide for it real work to do. Afford it legiti- 
mate opportunities to play. 
chinery and red tape. Stress the liberality and 
good fellowship. Invite into it all the young 
husbands and wives whom you cannot get into 


Minimize the ma- 
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RIPON COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL STANDING. Approved by the Association of American Universities, 
North Central -Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. Credits transferable everywhere. 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. Aided by gifts of General Education Board (Rocke- 
feller Foundation), of Carnegie Foundation, and of Congregational World Movement. 
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Ripon 


Well equipped scientific labora- 
Splendid gymnasium. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERR ELIGeGALIFORNIA 


RADUATE Training for the Ministry, Missions, 
Religious Education and Social Service. 


Opportunities for research and’ graduate study in the 
University of California. 


Excellent advantages for the first hand study of Orien- 
tal languages, customs and peoples. 


Open to men and women of all communions. 


Opportunities for self help by doing religious and 
social work under expert direction. 
Climatic conditions unexcelled. 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR: 
August 16, 1920 to April 18, 1921 


For catalogue address THE REGISTRAR, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California 
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the other units of the church life, without con- 
demning them for not having been previously 
corralled elsewhere. And if after a year or 
two there is not a conspicuous access of 
strength to the church from sources that had 
hitherto been untapped, the founder of Alpha 
Chapter of the Yomafo League of America 
gives. you his compassion for having failed 
where his experience spelled success. 

Meetings are held sometimes in the homes, 
sometimes in the church, sometimes at a bowl- 
ing alley, sometimes off amid the hills at a road- 
house where good scenery and good cuisine are 
not contaminated by loose morals. A program 
committee is ever on the job of suggesting nov- 
elty. When the high cost of living had mounted 
part of its terrible journey, one member who 
used to be a butcher offered to buy a side of 
beef if the Yomafites would devour it. So we 
consented: A Grange Hall was hired. The beef 
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was carved, divers chefs, who a few hours ago 
were bank tellers and mill superintendents and 
rising young dentists, bustled about the kitchen 
until the meal was steaming and ready. The 
steaks were properly smothered as all steaks 
always ought to be with succulent onions. And. 
after a rare feed the Grange hall upstairs reeled 
and rocked to dances and old-fashioned shake- 
downs until these fathers and mothers of little 
babies peacefully sleeping back in Manchester, 
N. H., five miles away quite forgot that time 
does elapse even when you have flung care to 
the winds. After this renewal of youth it was 
noticeable that a crowd that had not been very 
diligent in church-going was quite willing to 
take on the responsibility of preparing and 
serving the annual supper of the parish to 300 
church members. And need I add, the old 
deacons and their wives rejoiced in having a 
new delegation step up, willing to relieve them 
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Conservative in Management 


endowment. 


Correspondence welcomed, 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


G. W. MITCHELL, President. 


other half, $7,500. 


Thank you. Address 


Two Nebraska Educational Institutions 


DOANE COLLEGE 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Courses Leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


For forty-eight years the Congregationalists have been building in Nebraska 
in an aggressive but quiet way a Standard College, true to type, in which the 
students may live in an environment both scholarly and evangelical. 


During these years of the development of this great mid-continent state 
many a young person has found himself mentally, morally, socially, and spiritually, 
and made a place of leadership for himself in the world. 


To do the great work opening to it now that the Home Missionary period of 
the State is passing, Doane College finds itself inadequately equipped and financed. 


The two great needs of the present day are more dormitories and increased 


“‘ Never a dollar lost by poor investment or misappropriation. ”’ 


THE FORTIETH YEAR OF 


FRANKLIN, NEBRASKA 
A Christian Boarding School for Boys and Girls 


EXPRESSION 


Tuition, Board and Room only $300 per Year 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


EVERY DOLLAR COUNTS TWO! 


The Congregational Education Society will give to Franklin Academy 
$7,500, one-half of our debt, on the condition that the Academy secures the 


WILL YOU BE ONE 
of 75 persons to send $100 each, to set us free? 


G. W. MITCHELL, President, FRANKLIN, NEBRASKA, 
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Aggressive in Ideals 


JOHN N. BENNETT, President. 


ACADEMY 


MUSIC BUSINESS 


R. W. KRETSINGER, Principal. 


Liberty bonds accepted. 
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of the taxing responsibility. 

We have had war stories from those who had 
lived through them; merry tales of work among 
the little children of the publie schools and 
among newly naturalized Americans, authors’ 
readings, experiments in psychical research, 
amateur dramatics with an “Overall Glee 
Club,” tournaments at bowling alleys, chestnut- 
ing parties, maple sugar celebrations, and diy- 
ers other entertainments. A club where the 
husband and wife can attend together has its 
advantages. And since most of the wives are 
mothers of young children, every session be- 
comes an informal mothers’ conference. And | 
the men are not forbidden to smoke. 

Each couple pays a quarter for refreshment 
expenses at each meeting, and the hostess must 
not run over that sum in her expenditures. The 
secretary telephones announcement of each 
meeting two days in advance and checks up the 
probable attendance. Almost every night there 
is an informal sing-song around the piano in 
which all participate, though not always to the 
pleasure of the person standing beside some 
one’s uncultivated vocal willingness. 

The idea is not patented. The name is not 
copyrighted. Here is to the spread of the 
Yomafo Idea! The time will come perhaps 
when every church will have its Sunday school, 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Missionary Circle, Young 
People’s Society—and its Yomafo Club! When 
yours is organized, write to the founder of 
Alpha Chapter, and we will give you your 
proper Greek letter. An interchange of reports 
among Yomafo secretaries may come ultimately 
to have real value to our corporate church life. 
For the hope of the next quarter century in 
the American church is now lodged with the 
men and women in the thirties and forties. 

HERBERT A. JUMP. 


From East to West 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual Meeting of Rye 

At the annual meeting of RyB, Rev. J. W. 
Flagg, minister, the treasurer reported that the 
missionary apportionment had been met in full, 
that all bills were paid, and that there was a 
small balance remaining in the treasury. The 
Byvery Member Canvass on April 11 resulted in 
such a large increase in the pledges that the 
church voted to pay the full apportionment 
suggested by the Congregational World Move- 
ment. 


Surprise for Pastor of East, Concord . 

The family of Rey. W. HE. Kirkpatrick of 
Hast, CoNcorRD, was recently surprised by 
members of the parish. After an evening of 
mutual enjoyment to both pastor and people, 
comprising a well-arranged program, the guests 
departed leaving their good wishes and $50 
worth of groceries. This is a most practical 
way to help on the preaching of the Gospel. 


* Golden Wedding Deacons” at Newport 

SoutH, NEwport, Rev. D. L. Yale, minister, 
probably holds the state record for “Golden 
Wedding Deacons,” three deacons of this church 
—Dana J. Mooney, Simon A. Tenney and 
Rotheus E. Bartlett—having celebrated the 
50th anniversary of their marriages. 

On a recent Sunday South received 18 young 
people into the church on confession. The can- 
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for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 
Church School Collection Envelopes. 
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vass for the Congregational World Movement 
showed a return of $1,010 on a quota of $924. 
New hymn books have recently been purchased 
and arrangements are being made for the instal- 
lation of a Sunday School Workers’ Reference 
Library in the Richards Library, available for 
the workers of Newport and _ surrounding 
towns. E. A. D: 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Pins for Perfect Attendance at Montague 

The junior congregation of MONTAGUE has 
been a real feature for three years, since the 
present pastorate began. More than 30 have 
been members and between 20 and 30 have re- 
ceived pins for perfect attendance every four 
months. During the winter and spring months, 
notwithstanding cold and storm, 30 received pins 
for perfect attendance at the morning service. 
Rey. E. F. Hunt is pastor. 


Men’s Club Formed at Eliot Union, Lowell 

The foundations for a Men’s Club were laid 
at Exior UNIoN, LOWELL, recently and it is 
believed this organization will play a vital part 
in the work of the church. Dr. W. B. Tuthill 
is pastor. 


Athol to Be Represented at S. S. Convention 

ATHOL, Rey. EH. O. Foster, pastor, held its 
annual meeting early in June. Contributions 
from absent members increased the amount 
pledged to the Congregational World Move- 
ment, which was already beyond the quota. 
The prudential committee reported that the 
$1,000 apportioned for church and parsonage 
repairs would be insufficient and the additional 
amount was cheerfully raised on the spot. An 
inspiring address by Rey. H. L. Packard, pas- 
tor of North, Winchendon, completed an eve- 
ning of good fellowship. 

Twenty-eight members have been added to the 
church since Jan. 1. It will enjoy the dis- 
tinetion of having the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Brock, as representatives at the World Sunday 
School Convention in Japan in the fall. 


Upton Held Services Amid Difficulties 

The first year of Rey. W. G. Poor’s pastorate 
of First, UpTon, has been one of unusual pros- 
perity. Financially it has been a surprise, for 
after the purchase of a parsonage, with a much 
enlarged budget, and a missionary apportion- 
ment almost doubled, it has met its allotment 
on the Pilgrim Fund, and for the Congrega- 
tional World Movement; and at the annual 
meeting increased the pastor’s salary. Increased 
activity in various lines of work, especially in 
the Woman’s Missionary Society and among 
the men, who formed a Pilgrim Men’s League 
last fall, deserves mention. 

Though storm-bound for weeks early in 1920, 
Upton has not omitted any service, but its 
plans for ingathering have been affected. At 
Haster two were received by letter. 

A gift of $60, representing the good will of 
many, was left at the parsonage recently on the 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Poor. 


Barre Raises Quota for World Movement 
Barre, which had its Every Member Canvass 
in December, included in its budget both the 
needs of the local church and the apportionment 
for Congregational benevolences. When the 
ecanvassers returned it was found that the 
. church had gone “over the top.” At the time of 
the Canvass the church believed there would be 
no more solicitation until next December. When 
the Congregational Emergency Campaign was 
started Barre thought at first that it could not 
bring the needs before the people. But the 
‘drive was undertaken with the result that the 


quota of $500 was pledged in about 15 minutes | 
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at a Sunday morning service. Barre has re- 
cently increased the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
L. BE. Evans. 


CONNECTICUT 
Federation Idea Works at Willington 

The annual meeting of FEDERATED, WILLING- 
TON, Rev. Theodore Bacheler, pastor, was held 
on June 1. A revised constitution was adopted 
which declared that the idea of the federation 
was not merely the union of the two churches, 
Baptist and Congregational, which originally 
entered into the agreement, but a single organ- 
ization which should embrace Protestants of all 
denominations. The pastor’s report showed 
that of the 27 persons received into fellowship 
during the past year, nine were from other than 
Baptist and Congregational churches. 

On a quota of $16,390 Willington pledged 
more than $34,000 for the Interchurch. The 
greatest results of the Movement were in the 
spiritual gains. Church attendance has _ in- 
creased since the campaign and there is a new 
sense of religious values throughout the whole 
town. “ 

Mr. Bacheler’s salary was increased by $300 


- at the annual meeting and it was voted to se- 


cure an assistant pastor better to care for the 
work in the whole community. C385 Ls 


Among the Norwich Churches 

GREENVILLE, NoRwWICH, Rev. C. H. Ricketts, 
pastor, has exceeded its quota of $1,000 in the 
Interchurch. drive, has repaired its organ and 
painted the parsonage. The church also ex- 
ceeded its allotment for the Pilgrim Fund and 
in a recent canvass for its own work pledged 
more than in any previous year. At the last 
communion 16 were received on confession. 

UnirEep, Norwicu, has given much thought 
to the readjustment to new tasks since the pas- 
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tor, Rev. A. H. Abbott, came last October. 
Forty-nine have been received into membership, 
31 of them on confession. The sum of $4,500 
has been expended upon the Community House 
and much social work is planned. In this house 
a Sunday Evening-Home-Time calls together 75 
young people for consideration of live topics. 


MARIETTA 
COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio 


Its Ideal—to be 


A College—Preparing for life. 


A Small College—Offering the 
opportunity for the give and 
take of personal influence. 


A Christian College—Ap- 
proaching every problem of 
life from the Christian start- 
ing point. 


EDWARD SMITH PARSONS, 
President. 


Prepares for 


for observation and experience. 
Chicago. 


of the Seminary family. 


5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 

Community Service 
Religious Education 


’ Chicago is the leading theological center of America. 
for all types of religious and social service, furnishing unequaled opportunity 


The Chicago Theological Seminary is affliated with the University of 
Seminary students share the academic, cultural and recreational 
advantages of the University, and at the same time enjoy the fine fellowship 


The school year is divided into four quarters of about twelve weeks each. 
Students may enter at the beginning of any quarter. By attending throughout 
the entire year, it is possible to shorten the time materially. 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity covers 
nine quarters. The degree of Master of Arts may be secured from the Uni- 
versity during this period, by a proper arrangement of courses. 


The Autumn Quarter opens on October 1. 


It is also a clinic 


OZORA S. DAVIS, 
President. 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 108th Year opens Sept. 15th. 


High elevation. oe buildings. 100 acres. 
Playing fields. Outing Club for winter sports. 


Farm. Separate dormitories for boys and girls. New Gymnasium. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 
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The Men’s Brotherhood enrolls 150 men and a 
Forum has been instituted where 100 men meet 
each Sunday at noon for a definite study of 
the serious problems of modern life. The social 
teachings of the Hebrew prophets have been re- 
viewed. Dean Brown of Yale and President 
Faunce have appeared before this Brotherhood 
recently. A. (8; 3B 


NEW JERSEY 

New Pastor for Waverly, Jersey City 

Rey. F. S. Ritter of Ventnor City, N. J., has 
accepted a call to WAVERLY, JERSEY CITy, at 
an increased salary of $600 per year over his 
predecessor. He will begin work Sept. 1. 

Since the beginning of the present year Rev. 
C. F. Hehterbecker, formerly of Quechee, Vt., 
and now doing special research work in psy- 
chology at Columbia University, has been act- 
ing pastor of Waverly. During this period, 
seven new members, six by confession and one 
by letter, have been added to the church, one 
adult and three children have been baptized, 
more than $500 has been raised, in addition to 
the usual amount for benevolences, through the 
Interchurch drive, and the finances of the 
church have been put on a substantial basis, 


Rockford College 


Founded 1847 


For the education of the individual 


A standard modern Liberal Arts College 
for modern women. 


Expert faculty of forty. 


Strong A.B. and B.S. courses in Eng- 
lish, modern languages, classics, his- 
tory, philosophy, sciences, social and 
political sciences all taught in their 
relation to life and its problems. 


Special courses in Music, Art, Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Social Work, 
leading to degrees. 


Modern equipment. New swimming 
pool. Athletics. Interesting and 
wholesome social life. 


Send for Catalog 


WM. A. MADDOX, Ph.D., President 
440 College Ave., Rockford, Illinois 


PITTSBURGH 
BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for 
all forms of Christian work. Tuition is 
free. Students may enter at any time. 
The student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for 
training. 

The Institute stands for the full inspira- 


tion of Scripture; the full Godhead; the 
Deity of our Lord; the blood Atonement; 
the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


It differs from most Bible Institutes in its 
teaching on the Ages. 


Send for its Prospectus and for some of 
its free sermons and tracts. For further 
information, address 


REV. C. H. PRIDGEON 
12. Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Paper Shortage Delays Year Book 

Word has been received from the mill that 
the paper for the Congregational Year Book 
will be delivered to the Pilgrim Press the 
last week in July. On this basis it is ex- 
pected the book will be out the last of Au- 
gust so that copies ean be delivered early in 
September. 


making it possible to extend a call to a regular 
pastor again at this time. 

The church has voted, besides the large in- 
crease of salary, to renovate the parsonage 
throughout, to install a gas range in the 
kitchen, and to pay $100 toward the moving 
expenses of the new pastor. About $300 has 
been raised for repairing the organ and install- 
ing an electric blower, and $75 toward a church 
bell has been raised by the young men of the 
ehurch. O-n Hai. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Pines Celebrates Anniversary 

Late in April, SouruprN PINES celebrated 
its 25th anniversary. The exercises included 
a service to which the pastors of other local 
churches with their memberships were invited. 
Representatives of the tourist congregation from 
Northern states spoke with appreciation of the 
place this church has in the lives of the many 
winter visitors who crowd its services. <A brief 
résumé of the history of the church was given 
by the clerk. The members of the present 
Board of Trustees were, before uniting with 
this church, all members of other communions. 
Mr. L. H. Johnson gave the historical review 
on this occasion, and Mrs. Joseph White, a 
member of Plymouth, Brooklyn, and Prof. H. G. 
Doland of Medford, Mass., spoke for the 
tourists. 

Letters were read from Dr. A. W. Curtis of 
Raleigh, who assisted in the organization of the 
ehurch; and from Dr. H. G. Foss, a former 
pastor, now editor of the local paper. 

The past season was a successful one for the 
chureh. The choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
William Gray of New Hampshire, the organist, 
and Miss Marion Miles of Pennsylvania, ren- 
dered service of merit. 

Arrangements haye been made with the pas- 
tor, Rev. BE. W. Serl, to return next autumn for 
another season’s service in the pulpit. He and 
Mrs. Serl are spending the summer in Chau- 
tauqua work in New Hngland and Canada. 


OHIO 

Changes in Columbus Churches 

One cannot well blame Central Ohio for be- 
ing somewhat stirred over the choice of two 
men within a radius of 40 miles of her terri- 
tory, for the exalted position of President of 
the United States.. It is interesting to note 
that the candidates on the Republican ticket, 
though adhering to the strong Federal polity in 
politics, are both adherents of the democratic 
polity in religion. 
and Mr. Coolidge a Congregationalist; on the 
other hand the two Democratic candidates, 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


Mr. Harding is a Baptist | 
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training for: 
1. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 
Each School has its independent faculty and its own 


institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 
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while connected with the Democratic party 
in politics, are identified with a central or fed- 
eral polity in religion—both are Episcopalians. 
Presumably this is due to the fact that they 
were all born into these various relations. 

While these events are engaging attention 
just now, on the surface of things, the deep 
current of life moves on and the continued 
interest in things religious is evident every- 
where. Some changes have recently taken place 
in the pastorates of the CoLUMBUS churches. 

Mr. Gysan has resigned his position as pas- 
tor’s assistant of First and has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of South and is at work. 
PLYMOUTH is still in search of a pastor and is 
hearing candidates. DUBLIN, after a year with- 
out a pastor, has called Rey. C. W. Rogers 
from the East, who will begin his work soon. 
Rey. P. L. Curtis, pastor of NortH, has been 
carrying on the Union work of the M. B. and 
Congregational churches in the north end while 
the M. BE. pastor is taking his vacation. During 
August the M. I. pastor will perform the duties 
for both churches. This has proved very satis- 
factory in the past three or four years. Mr. 
Curtis has just accepted a call to Garrettsville, 
O., and will take up his new duties Aug. 1. 

Rey. Mr. Graff of MAYFLOWER, with his wife, 
is enjoying their cottage at Frankfort, Mich. 
Dr. Maurer of First Church has just returned 
from the Council meeting in Boston. His fam- 
ily are at their summer home in Massachusetts 
where he will join them for his summer vaca- 
tion. Supplies are preaching to the churches 
in the absence of the pastors and the usual 
vacation audiences are in attendance. 

Bah. Li. 


Union Theological College 


For High School Men of Mature Age Having 
Natural Capacities for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


The FIRST School in AMERICA to 
Combine the Practical Studies of an Arts 
College and a Theological Seminary into 
a FOUR YEAR COURSE Leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Theology (Th.B.). 

Special provision is made for men defi- 
cient in High School Credits who have 
had practical experience in the ministry 
and desire Diploma. 

Located in the Heart of the City of 
Greatest Educational Opportunities and 
provisions for practical training. Ex- 
penses reduced to the minimum possible 
and numerous privileges of self help. 

THIRTY STUDENTS Enrolled last 
year and an increase probable next Fall, 
including several additions to Senior 
Class. School opens Oct. 5, 1920. Com- 
mencement June 1, 1921. Write for Cata- 
logue. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
42 North Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


Rev. J. ALEXANDER Jenkins, D. D., President. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


these associated schools Hartford offers full 


The Christian ministry. 
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WISCONSIN 
Plymouth, Fond du Lac, Sends Missionary 

PLyMouTH, Fonp pu Lac, Rey. W. E. Gil- 
roy, pastor, has recently held two services of 
special interest on consecutive Sunday morn- 
ings. On June 28, the church celebrated its 
75th anniversary, with Rev. Robert Hopkin of 
Denver, who in 1918 closed a five-year pastor- 
ate in Fond du Lac, as preacher, and another 
former pastor, Rey. D. L. Holbrook, taking part 
in the service. This was Mr. Hopkin’s first re- 
turn to his old charge, where he is greatly 
beloved by the people, and his presence and 
sermon were warmly appreciated. He spent 
several days among old friends before proceed- 
ing to the Council meetings in Boston. 

On July 4, Miss Blsa Reckman, a member of 
the church, was commissioned as a missionary 
to Central Turkey. On being presented by the 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 
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pastor, Miss Reckman was accepted by Mrs. 
S. E. Hurlbut of Evanston, Ill., on behalf of 
the W. B. M. I., and the commission was given 
by Rey. P. H. Ralph, representing the Ameri- 
can Board. Miss Reckman is a graduate of 
Beloit and of Chicago University. She has been 
a teacher in the Fond du Lae High School dur- 
ing the last two years, and has been highly 
regarded in her profession and in the life of the 
church and city. Her own statement following 
her commission made a profound impression, 
and the audience was deeply moved as she re- 
vealed the motives that had led her to conse- 
erate her life to work in Turkey. 


MISSOURI 

Erects Tablet for Men in War Service 

A beautiful bronzed tablet has been placed 
in WESTMINSTER, KANSAS CiTy, in honor of 
the young men from that church who partici- 
pated in the World War. Special inscriptions 
are on the tablet for the five men who made the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. Kansas 
City, as a city, has raised a fund of $2,000,000 
to erect a suitable memorial for its men who 
entered the service. Westminster’s pastor, Dr. 
M. H. Turk, with Mrs. Turk, attended the In- 
ternational Council and will remain in the East 
throughout the summer. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

BIXxLerR, J. W., to Congregational Church in Exe- 
ter, N. H., formed of reunited First and Phillips 
Churches, Exeter. 

BoyNTON, RUSSELL, 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

Curtis, P. L., North, Columbus, O., to Garretts- 
ville. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 

Jongus, W. O., Wayne, O., to Lawrence St. (Welsh), 
Cincinnati. Accepts and is at work. 

LaMBLY, N. E., Rockford, Io., to Plymouth, Ot- 
tumwa. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

LINABERRY, W. L., West Suffield, Ct., to New Fair- 
field. Accepts and is at work. Also serves as 
pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
Fairfield. 

Loup, H. H., Wilmington, Mass., 
Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

McLeop, A. B., Claremont, Cal., to First, Cedar 
Falls, Io. Accepts to begin Aug. 8. 

Moszs, E. L., Second, Palmer, Mass., to Westboro. 
Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Patmnr, B. M., Pacific Grove, Cal., to Santa Cruz. 
Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

RicHMoND, W. A., Gorham, N. H., to Bridgton, 
Me. Accepts and is at work. 

Ritrpr, F. S., Ventnor City, N. J., to Waverly, 
Jersey City. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

ROSSNAGEL, JOHN, Coventry, Ct., to Millinocket, 
Me. Accepts and is at work. 

Smiru, C. H., recently with the National Coun- 
cil, to Ludlow, Vt. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 
WarREN, C. W., Chicago, Ill., to Sturgeon Bay, 

Wis. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 


recently associate pastor of 
Y., to Bryn Mawr, 


to Hopkinton. 


Resignations 
Curtis, P. L., North, Columbus, O. 
HOLBROOK, CHALMERS, Cheshire, Ct. To take effect 
Octiea. 
JonES, W. O., Wayne, O. 
LINABERRY, W. L., West Suffield, Ct. 
Loup, H. H., Wilmington, Mass. 
Moses, BE. L., Second, Palmer, Mass. 
PauMeEr, B. M., Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Dismissal 
Priercn, J. N., Second, Dorchester, Mass., July 12. 


Deaths 


MR. ARTHUR C. WALWORTH 
The funeral of Mr. Arthur C. Walworth. who 
recently died at his home in Newton Centre, was 
largely attended. 
Mr. Walworth was born in 1844. He was the 
son of James J. Walworth, the founder of the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, one of the 
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early promoters of the steam-heating business in 
this country. He was a graduate of the Boston 
Latin School and of Yale, and received his tech- 
nical training at the Lawrence Scientific School, 
Harvard and the Ecoles des Pentes et Chaussés, 
Paris. He carried on successfully this line of 
endeavor and became the President of the National 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Engineers. 

Besides his chosen profession Mr. Walworth 
had many varied interests to which he gave sery- 
ice to an untiring degree. All his later years a 
resident of Newton, he was closely identified with 
all that touched the city’s welfare. Through his 
efforts a tract was secured for a playground, which 
beautifully developed, has given great happiness 
and been much appreciated. For a year he was 
a member of the Legislature. 

Mr. Walworth was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Newton and was much inter- 
ested in educational and missionary work. He was 
long a trustee of Atlanta University and a friend 
of the colored race. His life was lived along deep 
Christian lines. 

Through his many interests Mr. Walworth cre- 
ated a wide circle of friends and because of the 
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College available to students. Only college graduates 
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depth of his learning enriched those with whom 
he came in close contact. He was prominently 
identified with many church and secular organiza- 
tions, but gave of his best to that inner circle in 
his home. Mr. Walworth leaves many devoted 
friends to mourn him. 


MRS. HARRIETT HEWITT MARTIN 


Mrs. Harriett Hewitt Martin, wife of Prof. John 
Janus Martin of Bangor Seminary, died at Blue- 
hill, Me., of meningitis, Tuesday, June 29. The 
funeral was held in Bangor, July 2. 

Mrs. Martin was born Jan. 9, 1880, at Lansing, 
Mich., daughter of Mary Alice (North) and Rob- 
ert L. Hewitt, the latter a conspicuously successful 
teacher. She graduated from Albion college in 
1902, being proficient in languages, especially 
Greek, so that she had the leading part in a pub- 


lic presentation of Buripides’ Iphegenia Among 
the Tauri. Fora time after graduation she taught 
with eminent success at Philander Smith College, 
Little Rock, Ark. : 

May 38, 1905, she was married to Rev. J. J. 
Martin, who had been a fellow student at college, 
and who was then an instructor in Chicago Semi- 
nary. henceforth all her powers were devoted 
to her growing family and to her husband’s work, 
as pastor of the Austin Congregational Church, 
Chicago, till 1910; then of Calvary Church, Mon- 
treal, till 1913; since then as Buck professor of 
systematic theology at Bangor. To her little fam- 
ily of three boys and two girls she was intensely 
devoted, an exemplar of finest motherhood, shar- 
ing her motherly wisdom in kindergarten and 
mothers’ clubs. Always a’ student, she possessed 
the power, none too common amid domestic cares, 


of studying carefully the larger affairs of the 
world’s life, very recently manifesting her intel- 
lectual penetration and power by an unusually 
broad and lucid address before a leading woman’s 
club. 

Primary with her, however, were the things of 
the spirit. Here, not simply because she was the 
wife of a minister and theologian, but in her own 
right, she was at home, by her alert and inquisi- 
tive mind achieving a faith well grounded in rea- 
son. She has thus left to her husband and chil- 
dren as her most precious legacy the memory of 
a singularly sane, strong and pure Christian faith, 
thoroughly informing her life and character and 
shaping every detail of her domestic and public 
service. She lived not long but intensely. She 
wrought with enthusiasm. She served with un- 
stinted devotion. Such a soul, so richly dowered, 
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so in love with life and its possibilities, cut off so 
early, lends compelling conviction to the truth of 
the Christian’s hope. 


UNA 


Reunion of the Commission 


of Nineteen 


The Commission of Nineteen, appointed by 
‘the National Council in Boston in 1910, com- 
pleted its official duty at Kansas City in 1913 
when the new Constitution of the National 
Council was adopted and the national and in- 
ternational work of the denomination in 
America came under the control of the National 
Council. At each meeting since of the National 
Council the members of the Commission present 
have dined together and renewed the memories 


Every 
College Reading Room 


and 


Public Library 
should have 


{1 of the strenuous and happy three years when 

E A XY they were in such frequent association. 

Ghe 5 onoarena fionalist Seventeen of the surviving members were at 
>, QS the International Council at Boston. The de- 


ceased member was Hon. Samuel B. Capen. 

The absent member was Pres. Charles S. Nash. 

Those present were: Rey. F. K. Sanders, Chair- 

man, Rey. W. EH. Barton, Secretary, Rev. Nehe- 
(Continued on page 166) 
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At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 
ene sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of a 

Total number of certificates already eared, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 
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W. A. RIcE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Reorganizing the Interchurch 


At the meetings of the General Committee of 
the Interchurch World Movement held in New 
York June 18 and July 8, definite plans were 
made for bringing certain past and present 
phases of the Movement to a conclusion and 


looking to its complete reorganization. 


At the meeting on June 18 a representative 
business men’s committee of eight was ap- 
pointed to go over all affairs of the Movement 
with great care and to advise the Executive 
Committee with reference to actions immedi- 
ately desirable. Raymond B. Fosdick was chair- 
man of this committee and the other members 
were EH. M. Bulkley, Starr J. Murphy, Trevor 
Arnett, Fleming H. Revell, George Innes, 
James M. Speers, George M. Fowles and G. 
Warwick Murray. 


The result of this committee’s investigations . 


and of the actions based thereon was presented 
to the General Committee on July 8. At the lat- 
ter meeting a committee of 11 denominational 
representatives was appointed to sit with the 
business men’s committee to consider the report 
and bring in recommendations. Rev. William 
Horace Day, D.D., was the ponskceaional 
representative on ae committee. 

At the afternoon session this committee re- 
ported as follows: 

1. The Committee is unanimous in the con- 
yiction that the main purpose and objects for 
which the Interchurch World Movement was 
created should -be conserved, and therefore the 


Movement should be continued, though on a 
greatly modified scale. 
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2. We heartily approve the action of the 
Executive Committee in closing the accounts of 
the Movement as of June 30, in calling upon 
the churches to meet their obligations, and in 
making a clear distinction between the past 
and future operations of the Movement. 


38. That inasmuch as material must be cared 
for, subscriptions collected, and an irreducible 
minimum of work must be carried on pending 
the reorganization hereafter to be recom- 
mended, we recommend a budget not exceeding 
$75,000 which shall become a part of the obliga- 
tions already incurred by the corporation. 

4. Inasmuch as the time is manifestly too 
short for working out a feasible plan of reor- 
ganization today, we recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee of fifteen members which 
committee shall confer with representatives of 
the denominations co-operating in the Move- 
ment, and, if they deem wise, with representa- 
tives of other Interchurch bodies, and shall rec- 
ommend plans for the future. The Executive 
Committee is requested in the meantime to 
utilize the surveys, literature, and all. such ma- 
terial of the Interchurch World Movement as 
can be operated through the boards and other 
agencies of the denominations without expense 
to the Interchurch World Movement as such. 


5. This committee of fifteen shall be author- 
ized to call together the General Committee of 
the Interchurch World Movement and repre- 
sentatives of the denominations, in order to 
consider the report-on reorganization when the 
report is ready. It is understood that even- 
tually the direction of the Movement shall be in 
the hands of a Board officially appointed by the 
co-operating denominations. © 

6. For the purposes mentioned in this re- 
port, the Business Men’s Committee shall be 
authorized to employ such assistants as in its 
judgment shall be necessary. 

7. We further recommend that no budget of 
expenditure other than that heretofore and 
herein provided shall be authorized, until it 
has been properly approved and the expenses 
provided by the proper authorities of the co- 
operating denominations. 


This was unanimously adopted by the Gen- 
eral Committee. 

The following persons were elected as the 
Committee of Fifteen referred to in the above 
report: 


Bishop Thomas Nicioluon: Chairman, Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

Rey. W. B. Anderson, D. D., United Presby- 
terian. 

Rev. Joseph H. Apple, D.D., Reformed in 
United States. 

Mrs. Anna Atwater, Disciples. 

Bishop S. G. Breyfogel, Evangelical Associa- 
tion. 

Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Methodist Epis- 


-copal, South. 


Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Congregational. 


Rey. William Horace Day, D. D., Congrega- 
tional. 

Rey. T. H. Lewis, D.D., Methodist Prot- 
estant. 

Rey. J. H. Mohorter, D. D., Disciples. 


Rey. S. L. 
United States. 
Rev. W. G. Parks, D. D., National Baptist. 

Rey. A. C. Siddall, Chureh of the Brethren. 

Rey. H. C. Swearingen, D.D., Presbyterian 
in United States of America. 

Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Methodist 
Episcopal. 


Morris, D.D., Presbyterian in 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The business men’s committee reported in- 
debtedness at the banks of $6,560,000, ail of 
which is covered by the underwriting of the 
denominations. On the most conservative basis, 
even if the Movement had not gone on, the 
assets were found to be $557,487.06. The out- 
side figure on the liabilities, not including rents 
and interest, was $550,000. Thus, while it will 
probably be necessary to call for the entire 
underwriting made by the denominations, it 
seems certain that nothing in addition to this 
will be required to clear the entire indebtedness 
of the Movement. 

Definite plans were made whereby the vari- 
ous lines of survey work, which are of inesti- 
mable value to the tasks and co-operation of the 
denominations, may be conserved and in some 
eases carried to completion. The Movement 
will doubtless be reorganized and carried for- 
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ward on a greatly modified basis, but it was 
the unanimous judgment of all present that the 
objectives and values centering in the Move- 
ment were too great to be lost. The reorganiza- 
tion Committee will give thorough consideration 
to the best methods for carrying forward the 
major interests of the Movement. 

A proposition is under consideration whereby 
all of the underwriting denominations will 
make a joint campaign this fall to secure the 
$6,500,000 necessary to pay the underwriting. 
This will save all denominational boards from 
having to take this amount from their funds 
and is greatly to be desired. F. M. 8. 


Stick and hang, young men; don’t forget that 
it is the six inches that wins the race.—Henry 
W. Shaw (Josh Billings). 
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Reunion of Commission of Nineteen 

(Continued from page 164) 
miah Boynton, Rey. R. H. Potter, Dr. L. C. 
Warner, Prof. Williston Walker, Hon. J. M. 
Whitehead, Rev. Oliver Huckel, Hon. H. M. 
Beardsley, Hon. A. S. Wellman, Rev. H. H. 
Kelsey, Hon. W. W. Mills, Rev. C. S. Mills, 
Rey. Raymond Calkins, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
Pres. H. D. Eaton, and last but not least, Mr. 
Frank Kimball, who, on this occasion acted as 
host. 

The Commission assembled at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, around a long table at whose head sat 
the Chairman and at whose foot was the Sec- 
retary, as had been their wont on many pre 
vious occasions. There were tender memories 
of Dr. Capen, and pleasant messages from Dr. 
Nash; and the members present spent four 
happy hours together. 

No business is transacted at any of these 
meetings; the Commission did business enough 
in the three years of its active life to last for 
many years; but the tide of fellowship ran 
high, and the sweet and solemn memories of 
the years in which the Commission was actively 
engaged found expression in informal conver- 
sation and in short post-prandial talks, to which 
all members contributed. Certain committee 
meetings had anticipated the presence of some 
of these members on the evening on which they 
sat down to dine together, but the committees 
had to get on without them; for they continued 
at the table until eleven o’clock, when they 
adjourned with thankful prayer for God’s bless- 
ing upon their work and in the years since that 
work was completed, and with hope for other 
meetings at Marietta in October next, and at 
Los Angeles in 1921. WwW. E. B. 


China’s Great Opportunity 
(Continued from page 153) 
had been something left to buy the books that 
she longed for. 

China’s mother, returning soon, bustled about 
and washed the little tear-stained face and then 
unbraiding the little braids that stuck close to 
China’s head said, as she made the hair into 
two neat plaits, ““You-all just stop erying and 
hurry right over to Colonel Hewitt’s ’cause 
they wants to see you-all, and perhaps the iron- 
ing will be ready when you-all come back and 
‘I will help tote it over. Fetch these salted nuts 
to Miss Sally and be polite when any one speaks 
to you.” 

China didn’t want to go to the great house, 
but dutifully did as she was told. She imag- 
ined they wanted her to gather Spanish moss 
for decorations for a party, or perhaps Miss 
Sally wanted her to do some mending, which 
she had taught her to do, and which China 
learned so well that now all the mending that 
was small enough was turned over for China’s 
skillful hands. With these thoughts she dragged 
her way to the house and soon stood before the 
wide white door and its heavy brass knocker. 
She was ready to lift it when a lovely lady 
came out and said to her, “Are you China?” 
It was such a kind voice and so gentle. At first 
China was scared right down to the soles of 
her little feet but remembering her mother’s 
caution that she should be polite, looked up and 
in a very small voice said, ‘Yes, Ma’am.” 

Then this lovely lady began to thank her for 
saving her little daughter from the big black 


‘ mother and father. 
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moccasin and from wandering away in the 
swamp. She told her how brave she was and 
how they owed her so much. She said, ‘“Can’t 
I do something to make you happy?” 

China listened with mouth as wide and round 
as her eyes were big. What could she say to 
this lady? You couldn’t take pay for doing 
your duty, and yet this lady was so polite. 
China was troubled about what was proper for 
her to do. 

When asked where she went to school the 
whole story came out in broken sentences. She 
only went to school a few weeks each year. 
She had to help pick cotton in season with her 
She was the oldest. There 
were three younger than she. Yes, she would 
love to go to school all the year round, but she 
had never been able to earn enough money to 
buy books. and get clothes. ‘Then this lovely 
lady asked her if she would take care of her 
little daughter during the rest of the vacation 
that she was spending at her father’s home. 
She promised to pay her a small sum each week 
and to give her some of her clothes to make’ 
over, things that were good, but that she had 
no more use for. In addition she promised to 
interest some of her friends in the North when 
she went back home and she would try to get 
a barrel of useful things together to send to 
China and her family. 

China was too happy to speak, but at last 
burst out her thanks and making a curtsey she 
ran home to tell the good news to her family. 

The next fall Colonel Hewitt’s daughter and 
little Golden Locks had returned to their home 
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in the North, but true to her promise the lovely 
lady had paid China enough for her services to- 
cover her expenses at the town school and 
there was some left for books, while the clothes. 
she gave had been cut and made over to fit the 
new owner. China had to walk several miles. 
each day to reach the little ‘white schoolhouse, 
and often there was nothing in the little tin 
pail for her luncheon but a bit of cornbread 


and some sugar cane, but she had started to be- 


educated and she was very happy. She said to: 
herself many times, ‘‘Education is a mighty fine 
thing,” and to show how much she meant it 
she showed her thanks by placing a bunch of 
roses from the cabin roof, or a bit of mistletoe, 
or perhaps a queerly shaped gourd, on her 
teacher’s desk, and then she would shyly take: 
her seat with the rest of her class. China stud- 
ied hard and was a good pupil and the years 
sped on, but she continued to dream of some 
day having a school of her own where she could 
teach her people to grow up to be good and 
helpful and bring into other children’s lives: 
some of the happiness she had known since she 
first met the lovely lady and began to go to the 
little white school. 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Extraordinary demand for teachers continues! 
If available for any kind of educational position 
anywhere in this country or abroad write Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—yYoung man to direct athletics and do 
some teaching in academy for young white people 
in Alabama. Address Miss Helen C. Jenkins, 67 
Russ St., Hartford, Ct. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young woman desires situation as eompanion 
or mother’s helper, Boston or vicinity preferred. 
References exchanged. Address G. M., care Oon- 
gregationalist. 


Housework. Reasonable wages. Address A, P., 
2 Hill Street, Newbury, Mass. 


. A graduate of Mount Holyoke, with business 
training and experience and graduate credit, de- 
sires social service or church position. References. 
Address E. W., Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


City pastor desires temporary engagement. Could 
tide church over interim, or assist with mature 
counsel in polity and organization. ‘X,’’ Congre- 
gationalist. 


A Congregational minister who has served 24 
years as pastor of Congregational churches in New 
England desires to correspond with a church which 
is seeking a pastor. Address W. Rand, Morris- 
ville, Vt. 


Skin Troubles 


Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
Fret Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Pastor wanted. A Congregational church in the 
country. Four miles from the railroad. Address 
Cc. B. C., care Congregationalist. 


The Congregational Church of Arlington, Ne- 
braska, is in need of a pastor. Arlington is one of 
the best villages in Eastern Nebraska, thirty miles 
from Omaha. Fine opening for an BHastern man 
wanting to come West. Address all communica- 
tions to C. C. Marshall, Arlington, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Elizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor, 


Kempster’s Bible Stories in Rhyme. Something 
unique. These stories are appearing in a leading 
magazine. Send for Story of Mary and Martha, 
10c. postpaid, Rey. John Dale Kempster, Lyndon, 
Ill. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick PD. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, 7'reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 

maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 
' MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F, E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BoarRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss E. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoOMAN’S HoMr MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
, Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
- Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
Bngland office, 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William IF’. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

: KENNETH S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New. York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. N®LSON, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGstTroM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Chairman 
Rey. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rev. JAMES HE. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 


WALTER HH. BHLL, Treasurer 
Ruy. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical and 
international in scope, and is commended by all 
the churches. It has published the gospel message 
in 174 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian lit- 
erature in many languages, and also visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 300 publica- 
tions for the millions in Spanish America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Its literature in 
the native dialects has been the strong right arm 
of foreign missions. Its benevolent work is de- 
pendent upon donations and legacies. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 

JUDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
Park Ave. and 40th St., New York, N. Y., and 
those from the New England field should be for- 


warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Events to Come 
CONGREGATIONAL SUMMDR CONFHRENCEH, Isles of 


Shoals, Aug. 2-23. 

AMBRICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

SUMMER ScHOoOoL OF FoRUM Mnrruops, Chautauqua, 
N. ¥., Aug. 17-27. 

SumMMeER ScHoon or MISSIONS, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 

Sona Drrecrors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. 


State Conferences 
Tpxas (Colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Norru Caronina (Colored), Concord, Sept. 22, 
Norro Daxora, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interechureh Missionary Education De- 
partment, 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—Federation of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Wherre no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 

CuHauTraugua, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 
ence, Aug. 1-21. \ 

MounTAIN LAKE Park, MpD., CWHM and FWFM, 
Aug. 1-7. 

DALLAS, THx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DALLAS, THx., FWI'M, September, last week. 

SpaBEecK, WASH., IMED. July 28—Aug. 7. 

Npw WILMINGTON, PAa., FWEFM, Aug. 14-23. 

TuscaLoosa, AuA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 

TaRKIO, Mo., FWEM, Aug. 14-22, 

New ConcorpD, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 

Woostpmr, O., FWEM, Aug. 4-12. 

Xpnia, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS., FWEFM, Aug. 17-24. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F, Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rey. Charles BH. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Associate Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 chtrches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. B. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles HD. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserye the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A, Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


SS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Hstablished at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


“Give Me the Child 


in the Formative Years 


and I care not who tries to influence him later 
in life” was the substance of what an eminent 
prelate said of child training. 


Hence the Importance of These Books 


Training the Devotional Life 
(New edition) 
LUTHER A. WEIGLE and HENRY H. TWEEDY of Yale 


This book shows how to train children to worship by clear 
statement of the elementary principles of Christian worship. It 
gives the methods and materials for use in devotional training 
of children and shows how the home, church school and church 
may work together. $.75 Postage 6 cents 


Childhood and Character 


(2d Printing) 
HUGH HARTSHORNE 


A glance at the table of contents.is convincing evidence that 
the book is exceedingly practical. Many books written on this 
topic are based on theory. Prof. Hartshorne’s book is the result 
of actual association with live boys and girls and has already 
excited universal commendation for its thoroughness and for its 
practical application. $1.75 Postage 10 cents 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
(Author of Training the Devotional Life) 


Ever since the publication of Professor Weigle’s “The Pupil 
and The Teacher,” the Sunday School World has eagerly 
awaited another volume from his pen. In his new book the spirit 
and the thought of the earlier work is supplemented and carried 
on. In a series of informal talks the author presents a concrete 
picture of outstanding stages in the moral and _ religious de- 
velopment of children and young people, and a suggestive ex- 
position of the newer pedagogical ideals for the Sunday School. 

$1.25 Postage 10 cents 


A National System of Education 


WALTER SCOTT ATHEARN 


(Author of “The Church School,” “Religious Education and 
American Democracy”) 

This book is the result of long, patient and thorough analysis 
of the American system, or lack of system, by a man who has 
already won a place as an authority in educational circles. Not 
merely a criticism but constructive in that it presents a program 
which will appeal to every one who is interested in our public 
schools. This group, of course, includes every thinking citizen. 
Not technical in its language but readily understood by the aver- 
age reader, the whole outline being interpreted by ingenious 
charts. $1.50 Postage 10 cents 


The Parents’ Job 


C. N. MILLARD 


A book rich in practical suggestions to the parent as to his 
part in relating school and home interests. 
$1.00 Postage ro cents 


The Seven Laws of Teaching 
(Revised) 
JOHN M. GREGORY 


Unquestionably the best concise statement of teaching princi- 
ples in print. $.75 Postage 8 cents 


The Church School 


WALTER S. ATHEARN 


The standard authority on the organization, equipment and 
management of the Church School. $1.75 Postage 10 cents 


Religious Education and American 


Democracy 
WALTER S. ATHEARN 


There is practical directness, vitality, keen criticism and analy- 
sis combined with sound educational theory running all through 
this valuable book. $1.75 Postage ro cents 


Child Nature and Child Nurture 
EDWARD P. ST. JOHN 


A book which blends rare spiritual insight with practical 
working knowledge. $.85 Postage 7 cents 


The Boy Problem 


WILLIAM B. FORBUSH 


This and the “Boy Problem in the Home” by the same author 
are two of the now recognized standard books on child training. 
“Boy Problem,” $1.00; “Boy Problem in the Home,” $1.25. 

Postage on either 10 cents 


The Religious Education of 


Adolescents 


NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


An all-important topic treated by an authority in an authori- 
tative manner. $.75 Postage 5 cents 


We specialize on books relating to Religious Education but supply 
any book obtainable on earth. 


14 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Inadvertent Autocracy 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

On page 79 of the Congregationalist for 
July 15 appears the “League of Nations Reso- 
lution” declared adopted by unanimous vote of 
the American delegates at the International 
Council after the benediction Monday night. 

The resolution asks the nominees for presi- 
dent and vice-president of both parties “to 
make a public statement at the earliest possible 
moment that if elected they will make every 
effort in conjunction with the Senate to have 
the United States enter the League of Nations.” 

Is this meant as a religious and moral ap- 
peal, or a political threat? If the former, it 
would better have been phrased differently, so 
as legitimately to involve the conviction of 
those of us who have always striven for a 
league of nations but who think that the pres- 
ent moment is distinctly not the one for exact- 
ing pledges of this sort. For the first time in 
recent history America is free to think, and 
American citizens and statesmen are able to 
afford calm consideration, unconstrained by 
immediate action, regarding this particular 
covenant, or, as it was originally called, ‘‘Con- 
stitution,’ for a submergence of national wills 
and devotement of national resources. 

If on the other hand the clause quoted was 
intended as a political threat, the thing is 
preposterous. It is likely as thus stated to 
awaken the resentment of any man not already 
committed by conviction or subserviency. 

The second clause permits “such interpreta- 
tive reservations as may be deemed essential to 
safeguard the life and independence of Amer- 
ica.” What does ‘interpretative’ mean? If 
simply the making plain the supposed dove- 
tailing of the covenant with the Constitution of 
the United States, that is something that in 
form begs the question and in substance is ob- 
noxious. If emphasis is placed on “life” and 
“independence,” this is a concession which 
should have been made a year ago when such 
things were sneered at, a concession that was 
not hinted in the ridicule which from the open- 
ing session of the Council was repeatedly 
poured upon “the politicians at Washington.” 

The third clause appoints the moderators and 
ex-moderators to present the resolution, “this 
committee to stand during the campaign and to 
have power to add to its numbers.” Here is 
disclosed the true character of this resolution, 
an attempt to throw the weight of the Congre- 
gational denomination as a decisive factor if 
possible in the presidential campaign. In my 
judgment this scheme will prove abortive. 

In the first place, as already shown, the 
position taken cannot involve the legitimate 
conviction of Christian people and that only. 
The differences are those of political competence 
and statesmanship. In the second place, while 
I do not wish to accuse our leaders of any- 
thing worse than heedless enthusiasm, the 
method of putting this resolution over on the 
American delegates was certainly below the 
rules of courtesy which obtain still in the most 
fiercely partisan contests at Washington. It 
was in the extreme degree un-Congregational. 
If the resolution had been introduced at the 
sectional meeting on the League of Nations, or 
announced there to be voted on later, and then 
if opportunity had been provided for delibera- 
tion upon it, citizens would have been treated 
as men and not as a crowd. At that meeting 


I took the floor, at this I could only sit in 
silent contempt, my presence being involved 
under false pretenses. é 

A year ago the utterances of Christian bodies 
were for the League without reservations. By 
so much they were ill-considered and irrespon- 
sible. The national mind has moved to the 
position of reservations if anything. The 
Chureh, so to speak, at least as clamorous, has 
now moved over on this ground, which had 
been anathema. The Nation will move yet 
further, as the light shines on truth and fact. 
But if the Church had possessed a year ago 
that statesmanship she deplores the lack of 
in politics, she could then have led our leaders 
very likely, just as she very likely might lead 
them now if she could really say one true and 
ereative word. There is something funda- 
mentally American, unique, indefeasible. It 
grips the very roots of our manhood. Con- 
structively we heed this: Render therefore to 
the Constitution the things that belong to the 
Constitution, and to God the things that are 
God’s—but nothing to Cesar! 

Derry, N. H. B. Atrrep DuMM. 


[Eprrors’ Norr.—If our brother felt at the 
Council as he does in this letter we wish he 
had not sat in “contemptuous silence.” He 
certainly would have had a fair and considerate 
hearing. 

The Boston action was Congregational 
enough for all practical purposes. Of course, 
it cannot bind any individual church or Con- 
gregationalist, but that it represents the beliefs 
of nine-tenths of the American delegates to the 
Council, we do not doubt. The one nete sounded 
from the beginning to the end of the eight days 
that never failed to elicit quick and general 
response was that in favor of the League of 
Nations. Everything that went before pre- 
pared the way for this action. he resolution 
itself was carefully prepared in frank con- 
ferences between leaders of the denomination. 
To say that they, and those who gladly wel- 
comed their initiative, should have kept dumb 
in the presence of a vital issue is but to re-echo 
the old ery, ‘The Church must keep out of 
politics, must never say anything about the 
saloon, must confine itself to good, comforting 
personal religion.” 

Mr. Dumm, we think, overstates the change 
in sentiment in Christian bodies during the 
last twelve months. As the impasse at Wash- 
ington developed some came to feel that the 
League, even with the Lodge reservations, was 


-better than no league at all, but they still want 


as effective a league as they can get. 

Not long ago Mr. Dumm advocated his posi- 
tion—which seems to us equivalent to that of 
Messrs. Johnson, Borah and Reed—before his 
own local conference in New Hampshire, but 
after the subject had been duly discussed the 
Conference supported the League by a vote of 
fifty-eight to four. The other day the Boston 
Transcript raised a question as to the authori- 
zation of Dr. Henry <A. Atkinson’s  state- 
ment in a London paper, cabled to this country 
to the effect that “all churches and Christians 
in America favored the League.’’ To say “all” 
churches and “all” Christians is to go quite 
too far, but it is true that the Board of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church, with but one dissent- 
ing voice, many American colleges, numerous 
denominational, interdenominational and phil- 
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anthropic organizations have gone on record in 
favor of the League. Here is what the Baptists 
voted at their Buffalo meeting in June: 


Since our Nation should be loyal to the 
obligations, direct and indirect, which it in- 
curred when under clear providential leader- 
ship it threw its resources of treasure and far 
more precious blood into the defense of free 
institutions; and since these obligations have 
not been fully met by our victories in battle, 
but involve our whole-hearted co-operation with 
the nations which were our brothers in arms 
in further sacrifices to promote the ends of a 
Christianized civilization and a world peace: 
therefore we, the representatives of a million 
and a half of Northern Baptists in convention 
assembled, deeply deplore the failure of the 
President and the Senate of the United States 
to come to terms of agreement in ratification 
of the treaty of peace and covenant of nations, 
thereby leaving the world in chaos, ignoring 
the plainly indicated desire and will of the 
people, and forfeiting our conceded leadership 
in world reconstruction. We express our con- 
viction that such great moral issues should not 
be degraded to the plane of partisan politics, 
and respectfully urge upon our President and 
the Senate the ratification of the treaty, with 
suitable reservations, at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Here is the declaration of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, representing 
thirty-one evangelical denominations, with a 
constituency of 35,000,000 persons: 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
assembled at Baltimore, reaffirms its faith in 
the League of Nations, and earnestly calls 
upon the ministers and churches of the nation 
to exert every possible influence upon the Pres- 
ident and Senate of the United States to secure 
the immediate ratification of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations with such reservations 
only as are necessary to safeguard the consti- 
tution of the United States and which shall 
not substantially alter the character of the 
Covenant, and shall not require its submission 
to the allies and Germany, and shall not in 
any way hinder the full and equal participation 
on the part of the United States in all the 
activities of the League. 


And here again is the recent action of the 
American delegates to the International Coun- 
cil: 


Resolved, that the American delegates to the 
International Council representing every sec 
tion of the country respectfully ask the nom. 
inees of the Republican party, Hon. Warrer 
G. Harding and the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, anc 
the nominees of the Democratic party, the Hon 
James M. Cox and the Hon. Franklin D. Roose 
velt, to make a public statement at the earlies 
possible moment that if elected they will mak« 
every effort in conjunction with the Senate t« 
have the United States enter the League o: 
Nations in order that America may assume it: 
full share of the responsibility of promoting 
international justice and preserving interna 
tional peace.: 

This resolution is not intended to preclud 
the adoption of such interpretative reservation: 
as may .be deemed essential to safeguard th 
life and independence of America without nul 
lifying our loyal adherence to the objective o 
the League. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed t 
present this resolution, consisting of Henr, 
Churchill King. chairman, Moderator of th 
Natonal Council; James L. Barton, presiden 
of the International Congregational Council 
and the living ex-Moderators of the Nationa 
Council, T. C. MeMillan, Nehemiah Boynton 
Henry M. Beardsley, Charles R. Brown, Wil 
liam Horace Day, this committee to stand dur 
ing the campaign and to have power to add t 
its numbers. 


If any Congregationalist in any part of thi 
country dissent from this action we shall b 
glad to record their views. We should also b 
glad to hear from those who endorse th 
Council action. ] 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who 

JOHN HowLanp writes on Mexico with the knowledge and 
insight that could only come to a man who has mingled freely 
with the people there for nearly forty years. He is one of the ~ 
outstanding American Board leaders and has recently become 
the head of the Union Theological School at Mexico City. 

ARTHUR FH. HOLT, whose article will appeal to all of us 
farmers, is the secretary of the Social Service Commission of 
the Congregational National Council. He points out what is 
coming to be a noticeable cleavage in the ranks of farmers the 
country over. Moreover, his interpretation of the Nonpartisan 
League in North Dakota deserves consideration. 

ALBERT PrEL, the British delegate to the International 
Council, who*sets forth his impressions and findings, is pastor 
of the great Harworth Congregational Church, Blackburn, Eng- 
land, and one of the eight secretaries of the Lancashire Con- 


-gregational Union. He is a writer and an authority on the his- 


tory of Elizabethan Puritanism, concerning which he is now 
making further researches at Harvard and Yale. 


Tributes to Dr. Sanderson 

So large a place did the late Dr. John P. Sanderson fill 
in Michigan Congregationalism, and more recently throughout 
the Middle West, with Chicago as his basis of operations, that 
it is fitting that this number should contain tributes to him 
from those who knew him well. Dr. Gammon, our Chicago 
editor, draws a beautiful and unusual picture of the man him- 
self. Professor Ward writes from the standpoint of long inti- 
macy with Dr. Sanderson in Michigan and elsewhere, while 
Dr. Barton sets forth something of the work he has done in 
the development of Congregational polity and in the strength- 
ening of Congregational interests. 


In the Circulation Department — 

Only by comparing our lot with others are we able to fully 
appreciate what we have. Perhaps you will pardon us for 
again calling your attention to some further observations from 
other periodicals. The following notice which appeared in the 
July 3 issue of The Methodist Recorder is significant. 

“A WORD WITH OUR SUBSCRIBERS” 

“Wor the past quadrennium the manufacturing costs on our 
publications have advanced to a place where the very life of 
our business was endangered. During the war we willingly 
assumed the burden of the ‘High Cost of Living’ as a part of 
the price of victory. The armistice brought hopes that this 
burden would soon be lessened and prices would seek their 
normal level, but our hopes have not been fulfilled.. The havoc 
wrought in the world’s economic conditions was too great for 
recovery to take place so early. 

“Our Methodist Recorder never has been self-sustaining, in 
fact no denominational publication is, but the limit of our 
resources to make up the deficit has been reached. The only 
business-like solution of our problem is to make readjustment 
of our subscription price to partially cover our deficit. 

“During the fiscal year ending March 1 it cost us, to publish 
and mail a year’s subscription to each of our subscribers, 
approximately $3.00. In other words, we gave each subscriber 
a $3.00 value for $1.50 

“By action of the General Conference, we were instructed 
to advance the subscription price to $2.00, beginning with 
July 1, 1920. You will agree with us when we say that this 
is more than fair and reasonable, considering present manu- 
facturing costs.” 
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Read What Dr. Charles R. Brown Says AGRI 


on Page 112 in The Congregationahst of July 22nd. You will then 
wish to own Dr. Holt’s splendid new book. 


The Bible as a Community Book 


Dr. Brown closes a two column review of this book by saying: “These 


are samples. 


The reader who tastes them will want another helping 


and when he reads the little book through to the end he will be os 
He will thank God and take courage. 


Order Your copy today before you forget it 


es 90 cents . 
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Communion Service 


We have often been told that no 
book 
themes than Dr. Oscar Maurer’s 
Brotherhood of the Burning Heart 


and know many will be interested 


offered finer communion 


in this recent comment of Dr. 
Charles Stelzle of New York: 

“T had almost despaired of finding 
a book that might suggest virile 


themes for discussion at commun- 


ion services—the most difficult of 
services for the average minister 
to get ready for—until I ran across 
‘The Brotherhood of the Burning 
Eleart py or Oscar Ni arer, © 


CHARLES STELZLE. 
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Cloth $1.35 
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by Call for Safed ihe eo 


“Now there liveth in the Centre of the 
Intellectual Universe—the Hub of All 
Knowledge—which the Vulgar calleth 
Boston, a Sage yclept Safed whose Bean 
exceedeth in value the famous Boston- 
Baked in that it needeth not Molasses 
nor Sugar for Sweetness neither Mustard 
for the Sting which stingeth only that 
good may follow whereby the Digestion 
may be Improved. 

A Cry goeth up from the Land for the 
People desireth the Parables of Safed in 
Gonvenient Form whereby the Headache 
which cometh on the Night of the 
Prayer-Meeting or the Rainy-Sunday, 
may be relieved. 

Let the Publisher hie to the Aurist that 
he may Hear and the Oculist that he may 
See, and make glad the Heart though 
his Purse be flattened, for Golden Apples 
shall fall from Heaven—One for Safed, 
One for Him who shall publish, and One 
for Him who shall purchase the Book. 
And the Writer hereof doth Apologize 
to Safed—but he readeth the Parables 
and loveth them—yea! He readeth them 
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The Supreme Issue 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST has abundant evidence that 
many of its readers endorse the stand which’ the paper 
has taken in favor of the League of Nations, and that 
other equally sincere members of its large household disagree with 
its position. We wish, therefore, to re-state and re-emphasize our 
convictions with regard to America’s present duty to the world. 
We regard the League of Nations as the most vital and com- 
manding issue before the American people. The national policy on 
prohibition we consider settled. No other definite piece of legis- 
lation bearing on the social and industrial welfare of the people 
is now conspicuously before the voters or is being championed vigor- 
ously by either of the great parties. Not only because of the ab- 


sence or subordination of other moral questions, but because of 


its intrinsic merit, that of the League of Nations continues to hold 
the center of the stage. We ought not to tire of it because it has 
been so endlessly debated, or to avoid it because it has become 
tangled up in politics, or because we cannot easily get a clear-cut 
referendum. 

We believe that it is time to separate the League from ex- 
clusive association with Mr. Wilson’s personality and with what- 
ever one may think of his autocratic disposition, his “one-track 
mind,” and his uncompromising spirit. History better than contem- 
poraneous hewspaper comment will disclose the nature and extent 
of the contributions he has made to the dethronement of Prussia, 
to better international understandings, and to the rudiments of 
a world alliance. But he has done about all he can do for the 
League (or against it, as you please), and the reins of power are 
soon to pass from his hands. 

The question then-still remains as to what part, if any, America 

will take at a council table where representatives of thirty-five 
nations are already meeting. They are working on the principle 
that when right-minded men, entrusted with solemn responsibilities, 
get together periodically to survey the world situation, to try 
calmly and patiently to kill the germs of strife, establish inter- 
national confidence, allay racial animosities, and to mark out the 
right path for the feet of Justice to tread, their labors will not be 
in vain in the Lord. They may have to go slowly. Now and then 
they may have to retrace their steps, but they are headed in the 
right direction. 
_ The Congregationalist believes that America belongs in such a 
group. They befog the question who talk about the League as a 
“military alliance,’ or who speak of the present issue as one be- 
tween “crooked internationalism” and “straight Americanism.” 
The League is an honest, determined effort to get together, to 
work together, and to stay together. 


We believe that commitment to this society of nations involves 
some risks and responsibilities on the part of America, but that 
they should be bravely undertaken. If a great forward step in the 
life of civilization is really to be made, there will eventually be 
some risks. Why should we hesitate now more than we did in 
1917? We frowned then upon every one who said “America first,” 
“safety first.” The risks are small compared with the service to 
be rendered. America’s moral prestige in Europe and the Near 
East even now have not been so severely shaken that its formal en- 


trance into the League would not produce at once a steadying 
effect upon disturbed conditions everywhere. The risks to this 
country are likely to be greater if we keep out, for we solemnly 
believe that the path of national duty is also the path of safety. 

We believe that it is the present League of Nations or no other 
for decades to come. Talk about Woodrow Wilson being visionary ! 
Is anything more visionary than the suggestion that eight months 
hence we can scrap the present treaty and covenant and begin all 


‘over again to remake the world? By that time it will either have 
gone up.in smoke or the League of Nations will have attained 


such strength and influence that to propose another would be most 
discourteous to such men as Lord Robert Cecil and Jan Smuts, 
ex-President Taft, President Lowell, and Dr. Talcott Williams, and 


many others, who have worked hard to bring about the present 


League. It would also be defying the moral and religious forces 
in this country which again and again have gone on record as will- 
ing and eager to take, in substance, the League already in operation. 


We believe that the duty of those who believe in the League 
is not limited to determining which presidential candidate to sup- 
port, though that it is an exceedingly practical and momentous 
question. But good men may divide on that particular issue. At 
any rate, whatever party or man comes to power, it will still be 
our duty to urge upon Congress and the President acceptance of 
the League, qualified it may be even then by reservations, provided 
only that they represent not covert opposition to the idea of a 
League, but simply the desire to keep America in a position to 
fulfill throughout the years to come its full duty in connection with 
such a League. ¢ 

Moreover, apart from pressure looking to political action, we 
have, even in these summer days when the mind shrinks from 
argumentation, to do a quiet work of propaganda, to show our 
friends who differ from us that they over-estimate the dangers of 
American participation in the League. We have now to hearten 
anew those who have grown lukewarm and weary of the whole sub- 
ject. We have to try to make our fellow Americans who have 
become immersed in business and pleasure look in imagination 
from time to time upon the desolated fields of Europe, upon the 
warfare in Asia Minor, upon threatening conditions in China, to 
the end that they may be led to ask, “Can the United States do 
anything to keep the world from eating out its own vitals?” 


We love America as well as those who are advising her to re- 
treat to her shell. We would see her honored, where now she is dis- 
trusted and suspected. We would see her influential, where now 
she is impotent. We would see her stretch out her own hand to 
take those so gladly extended to her, in the hope of help and 
guidance. 

Even more fervently does The Congregationalist believe that 
this issue is a moral and religious one. We believe that the Chris- 
tian Gospel is meant to apply not only to individuals and society, 
but to the nations, that an association of nations is in line with 
the very genius of Christianity and that Jesus Christ’s great say- 
ing, ‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,” points out 
the only right and safe course for America to take at this critical 
moment in the history of mankind. 
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A Word for Our Times 

America must dare to own her mistakes and to retrace her 
steps. She must dare to do the righteous thing in the Near 
Hast— difficult as it now is to find it—and in Europe and in 
the Far East. She must dare to face the inevitable shortcom- 
ings of our present economic system. She must dare a new 
age and a new world, in which she shall take her full measure 
of responsibility.— From Pres. Henry CHurcuHint Kine’s Bac- 
CALAUREATE SERMON TO OBERLIN SENIORS. 


Vacation and Vocation 


A Christian is a Christian always and everywhere. But though 
his aim is one, it does not follow that he will behave in all circum- 


stances in precisely the same way. A follower of Jesus can be gay ; 


as well as grave. The most Christian use of a vacation, for ex- 
ample, is to do differently. When a busy man gets away from his 
business he does not get the full benefits of his going unless, so far 
as is humanly possible, he forgets his business. If you go to the 
etymological dictionaries you will discover that vacation is by deri- 
vation an emptying. You empty yourself out of your accustomed 
places. You empty your mind of the accustomed work. 

When we hear people talking therefore of “taking a vacation at 
home’’—and especially when we hear housekeepers and house 
mothers say it—we know that they are either caught in the web 
of circumstance, or that they have never learned the first primer 
lesson of the real vacation opportunity. We are all the time taking 
little rests and changes. We could not live a week without our 
nights of sleep and we cannot live well any week without our break 
of Sunday. But the first rule of a real and Christian vacation is to 
vacate, to dump the furnace of your business mind, to clear out, 
vamoose, decamp, absquatulate and let your tired mind recover its 
tone. 

We have moments perhaps when we feel that we would like to 
sleep through a whole vacation. We are so tired or bored that noth- 
ing seems worth while. But that is, of course, merely a symptom of 
our need for a vacation. The real rest, after the first folding of the 
hands and wooing of still slumbers, comes with the occupation of the 
mind with other than our own workaday affairs. The real business 
of the Christian, held in check to a great extent by the pressure of 
ordinary life, is to interest himself in the needs and work of others. 
The walls of our mind tend to slope inward when we are engrossed 
with our own business. One business of a vacation is to pry them 
apart so that our souls shall be open to a wider sweep of the heavens 
and our good will be occupied with a larger segment of the great 
brotherhood of man. 

A good many of us find it restful to attend summer conventions 
and to enlarge both our knowledge and our companionship in Chris- 
tian work. We get effectively out of ourselves in such experiences 
while we are laying up material for the enlargement of our own 
lives on our return. But even so the aim should be to interest our- 
selves in somewhat different things from those which engage our 
attention at home, and we should be sure to mingle with different 
people. If it were possible, for example, for a pastor to take his 
whole congregation with him to some Chautauqua where they would 
earry on the relations of their own church life in a separated tent, 
it might not be a good thing either for the minister or for the 
congregation. We tend to lead monotonous lives under the pressure 
of our business needs and social conventions. We need to break 
away in order to recover our breadth and liberty of view. 

If possible, we all should have some element of adventure in our 
summer resting times. It may be very mild adventure—a stirring 
book to read, a new game to learn, a new country to explore in the 
interest of some study like that of botany, a new class of workers 
to bring into the range of our acquaintance. Those ministers who, 
two years ago, spent a leave of absence as war workers in the ship- 
yards or munition factories and those teachers who have turned 
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themselves into ‘“farmerettes” had their wholesome and inspiring 
adventures and came home with new resources for comparison and 
a new point of view. Somehow or other, while you are away, listen 
to that corner of your mind which in the push of ordinary life tends 
to be overlaid by cares and worries and ‘‘be a sport.” 

But when all is said, vacation is for the sake of work. If you 
are really interested in what you do at home your mind uncon- 
sciously will be laying up materials for use on your return, just as 
your body is laying up refreshment. But do not hurry either of 
them. Neither strain your muscles nor overtax your mind. You 
often have to chase your interests at home; now let them chase you. 
Be wise, tolerant, receptive. Absorb what comes to you, of informa- 
tion, of suggestion, of experience, with a mind at leisure and ready 
to appropriate what arrives. And may your vacation bring you 
happy memories and prepare you to make others happy when you 
ecme back to your work. 

¥ ¥ 


Next time we have an international contest of sailing craft we 
hope it will be a condition that the boats engaging shall be at 
least seaworthy in a stiff breeze and a heavy sea. 


~ 


Let the Women Speak 


We are just now in the thick of one of those periodical dis- 
cussions about the seemliness of women’s clothes, which are in- 
duced not so much by the captiousness of male criticism as by the 
recklessness or indifference of a small proportion of our women. 
That there is real ground of criticism every one who walks in our 
city streets or visits any of our fashionable places of entertain- 
ment will not doubt. Our humorists are much engaged in acting 
as censors and draw pictures which usually exaggerate the defects 
of quantity and the translucencies of quality in the clothes which 
are just now dictated by fashion. Punch, in its Summer Number, 
hits off the situation in one of its adaptations from Mother Goose: 

“Mary, Mary, slightly airy, 
How do the fashions go?” 
“Seraped-up hair and shoulders bare 
And vertebre all in a.row.” 

Now we have always been of the opinion that the kind of clothes 
women wear are the exclusive affair of the women and that to 
censor them lies outside the province of the men. But in view of 
all we hear and see, we can hardly admit that the matter is so 
harmless as merely to concern a passing style of clothes. Here is 
The Churchman, which feels that the unseemly dress is a symptom 
of a soul sickness which demands a remedy. Modesty, of course, 
is not determined by the amount of cloth which goes into a gar- 
ment. A cannibal wife of New Guinea who wears nothing at all 
may be more modest in behavior than a thoughtless or reckless 
American girl in full dress at a ball or in a fashionable bathing 
suit on the beach. But if it is true that the present style in dress, 
the results of which often fit the description given by Mrs. Glad- 
stone of a certain waist that it was “What I should call a ‘Look 
at Me’ body,” then it follows that thought and behavior must 
often be improper and the garments are the outward expression of 
a soiled soul and imagination. 

That this is often so we fear must be conceded about a certain 
group of American women in this moment of our history. And the 
law of society is that as the women are, so are the men. The 
Churchman says: 

The fine reserves which characterized social intercourse a few 
years ago are being steadily broken down. Sex relationships are 
discussed by young.men and women not only at the private dinner 
table, but also in the glaring publicity of fashionable restaurants 
and hotels. The infelicities of married life and the latest scandals 
of divorce are proclaimed on the housetops. The more intimate re- 
lations of life are canvassed openly and unreservedly with a shock- 
ing lack of delicacy and reserve. Convention is defied and re- 
straint thrown to the winds. 


No part of life seems exempt from the blight. It affects alike, 
dress, dancing, and the stage. So far as the theater is concerned, 
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it is notoriously difficult to find plays which do not shock our sense 
of modesty. 


So far as this is true—and even a little observation leaves no 
doubt that it is true of certain wide circles in our cities—it is a 
‘threat to the heart of our nation. But the cure is primarily with 
the women. It is said that girls dress to please the men. How- 
ever that may be, we are sure that no man whom a decent woman 
would think fit to be her father or her brother or her husband 
likes to see the women of his own household dress as so many 
are now dressing (or undressing) for public places. But they have 
permanently enfranchised their women and they would be loath to 
interfere, even if they were hopeful of good results. 

To the women, therefore, we appeal—the Christian women of 
America, the women who are good citizens, the women who are 
judges both of morals and of manners, of good taste and seemliness 
in dress, the 

“Store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize 


Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her praise whom all commend.” 


It is for woman to vindicate her position and her right to judge. 
When the good women of America frown on immodesty and un- 
seemliness, of behavior and of dress alike, we shall have a good 
deliverance from the present plague of obtrusive and apparently 
triumphant yulgarity. 
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When you find that a neighbor’s vacation interferes with your ~-- 
convenience, we hope you are broad-minded enough to be cordially 


glad of the rest and enjoyment which are to be his. 


Better Music for the Youth of Today 


Professor Augustine Smith in his leadership of the music at the 
International Council gave a practical demonstration of how com- 
pletely the standard hymns of the church lend themselves to wor- 
ship. He showed that it is not at all necessary to use religious 
rag-time to the accompaniment of a trick pianist with the leading 
of a clown to make music worshipful. He not only brought out the 
message of the musical setting of the hymns, but he also interpreted 
wonderfully the poets who wrote them. For two or three years he 
has been rendering this same sort of service to the country through 
the conventions of the International Sunday School Association. 
In other years the association was not so fortunate in its leader- 
ship because the musical leaders tried to make the music a per- 
formance rather than an act of worship. In many of the conven- 
tions held by the association also no attempt apparently was made 
to teach the delegates how to make the music in the home church 
the most worshipful. 

In a large convention held by another interdenominational or- 
ganization we could not help contrasting the music with that led 
by Professor Smith at Boston. The book used was put out by the 
publishing house of the organization and its preface was written 
by one of our foremost Christian leaders. The hymns in the book 
are not representative of the best music of the church, and the 
singing was led by a man who acted more the part of a clown than 
that of a leader of music in a Christian gathering. The pianist was 
a trick player, whose ‘‘dives” and “upper-cuts” tended to destroy 
what worshipful spirit there might have been in the large number 
of youth present. The convention was for young people. It is a 

-erime when the music of a Christian gathering is treated as an 
opportunity for personal or technical display and not as a means 
and an ideal of worship for youth. 

Professor Smith has proved conclusively that young people will 
sing heartily the best hymns of the church if they have the proper 
leadership. It is time for the great interdenominational organiza- 
tions to demand that their youth in the impressionable period be 
given the best music under the most reverent leadership, not only 
in order that they may learn how to worship, but that they may 
fill their memory with hymns worth retaining. We ought to have 
a change in the kind of music provided for our youth and we 
ought to have it at once. 

% ¥ 


If you don’t “in some way advertise your church and your 
church service, how is the casual sojourner in town to know any- 
thing about them? 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable Concerning the Evil and Good of Gossip 


And one of those 
And that is a Bad 


Once upon a time there were Two Fools. 
Fools was a man and the other was a woman. 
Combination. 

And there came unto them one of their friends, and spake unto 
them, saying, 

Behold, people are talking about you; and what they say is 
Unpleasant. Have a care, therefore, lest what they say become 
More Unpleasant. 

And when the Two Fools heard this, they spake one to another, 
and said, ; 

We should worry about what People Say. 
nothing amiss, and we shall do nothing amiss. And they who speak 
evil of us seek only the evil that is in their own hearts. They are 
Idle Gossips. Let them talk. We will give them something to Talk 
About. 

Then these Two Fools proceeded to give the Gossips something 
to Talk About. And they succeeded beyond their Fondest Hopes. 

And the more people talked, the more Defiant these Two Fools 
became, 

And when they had gotten themselves into a Pretty Bad Mess 
of Publick Scandal, then did the Woman Fool come unto Keturah, 
and the Man Fool came unto me. 

And we had what might be called a Foursome. 

And the Woman Fool wept much; and the Man Fool swore. 

And I said unto them, Ye are Two Fools with less than a Single 
Thought; two Nuts, and both of you Cracked. 

And they said, Behold, we have done no wrong. 
be unto those who evil think. 

And I said, Nay; the eyil is also unto those who cause others 
to think eyil. 

And the man said, When a man knoweth that he hath done 
nothing wrong, then may he stand in his Conscious Rectitude and 
face the Lying, Foul-mouthed world. 

And I said, Save thine eloquence. For a righteous cause a 
man may face the world, but not for the sake of indulging his own 
Folly. 

And Keturah spake unto the Woman Fool, and said, My dear, 
this world is prone to judge that things mean what they seem to 
mean. Thou must not do the things that seem evil and expect the 
world to reckon it unto thee for good. If we are taught not to let 
our good be evil spoken of, much more must we not let our folly 
appear as if it had been evil. 

And the Woman Fool ‘said, I think that Gossip is the Vilest 
Thing in the World. 

And I said, Gossip is indeed an unlovely thing. 
Value to a Community. 

And the man said, Thou speakest falsely. It hath no Value. 

And I said, If it were not for the fear of Gossip, and the Whole- 
some Dread of what people would say, then would Fools such as 
ye are behave even worse than they now do; and that is a Plenty. 

And I said, There are Fools that may be brayed in a Mortar 
with a Pestle and their folly will not depart from them. That 
Mortar is Public Sentiment, and that Pestle is Gossip. The bray- 
ing is a Painful Process, but for you it may be Profitable. 

Now it came to pass that those Two Fools were not quite Hope- 
less Fools.’ And they did as I and Keturah told them to do. And 
by this time their Folly is well-nigh forgotten. 


For we have done 


Let the evil 


But it hath its 


In Brief 


Save some fragments of the swiftly moving summer for quiet 
thought on the things of God. 
¥ ¥ 
Yes, piazzas do look restful these August Sunday mornings, but 
there are people who think they are more rested Monday if they 
hear a good sermon or spend an hour with others in common 
worship. 
x ¥ 
A correspondent of the New York Times calls for a smokers’ strike 
against the present high cost of pipes and of tobacco. “Were is one 
class that can strike,” he says, “without injuring the rights of the 
public; here also is one strike that could win in a walk in a 
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week.” That is all true enough, but we have as yet heard of no 
enthusiastic response to the suggestion. 
% ¥ 
The first thing to be learned is how we are to learn. Out- 
side of entertaining fiction, he who has never found out how to find 
out what he wishes to know is as little at home in a library as a 
wet fish in a dry tub. 
¥ ¥ 
From the Bible down, the only way to get the most out of books 
is to read them first and think about them afterward. Not much 
running water sticks to a dry pipe and not much useful learning to 
ali uninterested mind. 
%* ¥ 
New Brunswick is satisfied with the experiment of war-time 
prohibition, and decided by a vote of more than two to one to ¢on- 
tinue it. If the law is strictly enforced, it will make it still more 
difficult for the thirsty American citizens who happened to be sum- 
mering in Maine to get intoxicated by a short ride over the border. 
% ¥ 
The government has rounded up and put in jail after conviction 
some 5,000 draft dodgers, and there are more to follow. Only one of 
the convicted lot had buried gold in the wilderness, and he may 
be back behind the bars before long if the detectives who are on his 
track are skillful. 
% ¥ 
The British Government must be made up of married men. It 
has decided that women are henceforth to be called on juries on the 
same terms aS men, with the exception that husband and wife are 
never to serve on the same jury. That, they think, no doubt, will 
make for household peace. 
% Y 
The most hopeful recent sign for the future we have noticed is 
the report of a large number of manufacturers that there is a recent 
considerable advance in the productive efficiency of the men they 
employ. If wages go up and individual production goes down, we 
are on the slide which leads to the precipice. 
% ¥ 
The Interchurch Commission, which has been investigating the 
conditions of employment in the United States Steel Corporation, 
has now completed its report. We have not seen the full text, but 
from summaries published in the daily press it appears to be a far- 
reaching arraignment of the methods of the corporation, the hours 
of labor, and the wages paid. We shall comment further when we 
have the full text of the report and have heard what the cor- 
poration has to say in its own defense. 
¥ ¥ 
Archbishop Mannix, the Roman Catholic prelate from Australia 
to whom we made reference lately as an extreme denouncer of 
England and a disturber of Australian politics in the interest of 
Ireland and his church, has now by his utterances in the United 
States incurred the double penalty of a public denouncement from 
the Australian government for disloyalty and an announcement 
from the British government that he will not be allowed to land 
at any port in Ireland. 
% ¥ 
The international commission which has been engaged in ar- 
ranging for an enlargement of the Hague Court on a basis which 
will make it a world-court of appeal for international law has 
concluded its labors. The plan is to be submitted to the League 
of Nations before publication, but it is announced that it was 
unanimously adopted. Here is an active work of international co- 
operation in which the United States has had its full share through 
the active participation of Mr. Elihu Root. And in this Mr. Root, 
we are sure, represents the real spirit of good will of the majority 
of the American people. 
% ¥ 
Germany has been hunting about in its towns for books stolen 
from the university library in Louvain during the German occu- 
pation of Belgium and is returning some 10,000 of them. It is also 
returning the wings of the famous painting by the brothers Van 
Eyck in the Church of St. Bavon at Ghent which have long been 
in Berlin, the return of which was one of the conditions of the 
Peace Treaty. This brings together again, after more than a cen- 
tury, all but the lost predella of the most famous altar painting of 
the North by the greatest of the Flemish masters. 
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Neither presidential candidate of the old parties is a college 
graduate. That proves nothing but the familiar fact that in the 
United States the right sort of a boy can if necessary get an edu- 
cation without going to college. Both the vice-presidential candi- 
dates are college graduates and, incidentally, both got their training 
in Massachusetts colleges. The fact of the matter is that college is 
an opportunity rather than a necessity. It puts the tools of train- 
ing conveniently at hand, but they will accomplish little unless the 
student uses them for all they are worth. In the final analysis 
every educated man is self-educated, whether in college, in a news- 
paper office, or in his experience of the world. 

; ¥% ¥ 

Former. President Taft, not being a candidate for any office be- 
cause already elected to the good will of the whole American 
people, is free to express his mind on any topic when and as he 
chooses. He does so unequivocally in regard to the enforcement 
of the: prohibition amendment. He says in a letter just published: 

As a matter of fact, I am not in favor of amending the Vol- 
stead Act in respect to the amount of permissible alcohol in bever- 
ages. I am not in fayor of allowing light wines and beer to be sold 
under the Highteenth Amendment. I believe it would defeat the 
purpose of the amendment. No such distinction as that between 
wines and beer on the one hand and spirituous liquors on the other 
is practicable as a police measure. 

I did not favor national prohibition when it was an issue. It 
bas been adopted under constitutional forms by the people, and it 
should be enforced in good faith. Any such loophole as light wines 
and beer would make the amendment a laughing stock. 

% ¥ 

Governor Coolidge made a characteristic response to the noti- 
fication of his nomination for Vice-President amid a great crowd of 
neighbors on the Smith College campus at Northampton. We like 
the forward-looking quality of his thought in passages like that 
in which he spoke of our responsibility for bringing in better times: 

There has been a great deal of misconception as to what was 
won by the victory in France. That victory will not be found to be 
a substitute for further human effort and endeavor. It did not 
create magic resources out of which wages could be paid that were 
not earned, or profits be made without corresponding service; it 
did not overcome any natural law; it did conquer an artificial 
thraldom sought to be imposed on mankind and establish for all 
the earth a new freedom and a larger liberty. But that does not, 
cannot, mean less responsibility ; it means more responsibility, and 
until the people of this nation understand and accept this increased 
responsibility and meet it with increased effort there will be no 
relief from the present economic burdens. 


% ¥ 


How the old names come to the front again, names which go 
far back in the history of the race and are associated with ancient 
traditions—Damascus, Adrianople, Aleppo! Abraham had a.stew- 
ard from Damascus, who, except for Isaac, would have been his 
heir. Elisha went there to warn the Syrian king. David had a 
garrison there. Adrianople is the old Thracian town which Hadrian 
fortified against Asiatic incursions and put his name upon. Aleppo 
calls up a thousand associations of the crusades. The French in 
Damascus and Aleppo, the Greeks in Adrianople, are linking up 
the past and the present and sending us back to our maps and 
histories. 

% ¥ 


So much recent talk about Mexico has been propaganda or 
highly colored with prejudice that we are glad to share with our 
readers Mr. Howland’s article on another page with its calm state- 
ment, judicial spirit, and sympathetic thought of the Mexican peo- 
ple. We desire nothing of Mexico but good neighborly relations and 
mutual forbearance under provocations from the unruly classes 
on both sides of the line. Carranza, we have felt, gave us less 
than justice, so that the lives of Americans in Mexico were often 
insecure and the border unnecessarily the scene of attacks and 
reprisals. We hope for better times under the presidency of De 
la Huerta and his successor to be elected this fall. We should like 
to be able to make an agreement with a stable and educated Mexico 
which would grow out of complete mutual confidence and make the 
Mexican border as free from forts as our border with Canada. 
And to this end mission and educational work like that in which 
Mr. Howland is engaged is steadily contributing. It is not the 
missionary type of American which excites suspicion or deepens 
prejudice in Mexico. 
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and duties was bound to produce a new type 
of American farmer. It has gradually 
placed on our farms a man who is conscious 
of his importance and determined to find 
ways of satisfying his needs inside the social 
order of which he is a part. Formerly it 
was possible to discuss the organization of 
farmers under two headings, the National 
Grange, and the various types of farmers’ 
unions. There seems to be developing a 
new alignment, however, corresponding some- 
what to the alignment in other phases of our 
political life. This alignment divides the 
farmers into what might be called a con- 
servative majority and a radical minority. 
In the conservative majority there would be 
classified such organizations as the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, the International Farm Congress, the 


National Board of Farm Organizations 
which includes: 
Farmers’ Hducational and Co-operative 


Union of America. 
Farmers’ National Congress. 
National Agricultural Organization Society. 
National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits. 
Pennsylvania State Grange. 
Farmers’ Society of Equity. 

This conservative group believe in the old 
line methods of farmer co-operation in self- 
help. To a large extent they avoid the use 
of governmental machinery, seeking rather 
to build up their co-operative efforts on the 
basis of private ownership in the means of 
production and distribution. They publish 
great newspapers which state their cause. 
They have recently erected in Washington 
a temple of agriculture. All of this is elo- 
quent of a developing farmers’ group with 
conservative tendencies in American life. 

Over against this conservative group is a 
more radical series of organizations which 
have combined in what is known as the 
Farmers’ National Council. This Council 
is made up of the following organizations: 
American Society of Equity. 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 

National Gleaner Federation. 

State Granges of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 

With this organization, in more or less 
elose federation, works the National Non- 
partisan League. All of them _ together 
claiming a membership of about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand farmers. Two 
of the leaders in the National Council are 
Mr. George P. Hampton and Mr. Benjamin 
C. Marsh, who is a graduate of Grinnell 
College of the class of 1898, and a post- 
graduate of the University of Chicago in 
the Department of Economics and Politics. 
Many of the leaders in the Nonpartisan 
League are college men, one of their leading 
editors being a graduate of Colorado College. 
The League has recently nominated for the 
United States Senate, President Ladd of the 
State Agricultural College of North Dakota. 


Colorado, 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 
The question at issue between the con- 
servative majority and the radical minority 
_ is quite largely the question of how far our 
government should enter the realm of pro- 
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duction, distribution and finance, and use 
government machinery in competition with 
private capital. If one believes that to take 
political machinery which is largely set up 
for the purpose of the expression of public 
opinion in political action and consequently 
was made for the “talkers” and to use it 
for doing the economic work of the country 
will result in filling our economic life full 
of “talkers” instead of ‘‘workers,” he will 
probably fight the radical minority. 

If, on the other hand, he believes that our 
government long ago entered the field of 
economics when it erected the protective 
tariff to protect the New England manu- 
facturer, when it built state docks to enable 
the manufacturer to market his goods, he 
will not feel that organizations which favor 
the Plumb Plan and the building of state 
elevators are necessarily starting any great 
innovation in American life. 

When he realizes that most of the farmers’ 
successful social experience during the last 
generation has come to him through govy- 
ernmental help in teaching him how to culti- 
vate his fields, in bringing to him a knowl- 
edge of the markets and in the introduction 
of better grades of live stock, he will not 
be surprised if the farmers say, “The gov- 
ernment has helped us in production. Why 
should not it help us in our problems of 
distribution and marketing?” 

The issue between these groups is not an 
issue concerning the right of private prop- 
erty. All farmers want to own their land 
whether they belong to the radical or the 
conservative group. That there should be a 
growing number, however, who believe that 
governmental machinery can be _ rightly 
used to furnish to the farmer advantages 
which have never been secured through pri- 
vate capital is a logical development from 
some very successful experiences which the 
farmer has been having in the recent past. 

The Nonpartisan League is an organiza- 
tion of farmers copied after the Anti-saloon 
League. 
of legislation advantageous to the farmer 
through both political parties. Like the 
Anti-saloon League it has been successful 
in getting results for the farmers. It now 
exists in some seven or eight states in the 
Northwest. Just because the League has 
been successful in securing a good deal of 
legislation which has disturbed the sense 
of security of the millers and the bankers 
and other allied interests, it has been the 
object of bitter attack. Most of these attacks 
have been petty and have centered around 
non-essential phases of the issue which is 
simply stated. “The modern issue between 
private capital and public ownership of 
the means of distribution.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE FARMERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TION 

As individuals the members of our churches 
will. and ought to decide as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two types of leadership 
in American life. It is not, however, for the 
Church as an organization to take sides in 
this matter. It will probably live to regret 
it at no distant day, if it finds itself aligned 


against either the conservative or the radical’ 


group among the farmers. It is rather the 


It has as its purpose the securing ° 
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business of the Church to work for those 
deep, underlying virtues and enthusiasms 
which must be the undergirding of any 
great industrial order. The values of char- 
acter grow more and more important as our 
social order becomes more complex. If we 
are to have state owned elevators, then by 
all means we need Christian men in political 
life. If we are to have a co-operative social 
order, the great virtues of friendliness, 
self-control, and the love for justice are 
basic in such an order. The Church has its 
work to do through all the turning and 
overturning of human society. 


International Council Jottings 
How did every speaker on internationalism 
overlook this pertinent quotation: 


That man’s the true cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 


A prominent figure on the platform was Rey. 
W. C. Willoughby, who attended faithfully to 
his duties as one of the vice-moderators, and 
whose service to the Council was considerable 
in more ways than one. He was elected as a 
representative of South Africa, where he has 
spent most of his life as a missionary. At pres- 
ent, however, he is head of the Africa Depart- 
ment in the Kennedy School of Missions at 
Hartford. He was an official delegate from 
Britain, being one of the four specially repre- 
senting the London Missionary Society. 


One of the British delegates brought this ex- 
quisite story: He was traveling recently on a 
St. Lawrence steamer on his way to the Coun- 
cil. Suddenly he remembered the tragic cir- 
cumstances connected with the death several 
years ago of Rey. Silvester Horne. Addressing 
the captain one day he asked, “Do you happen 
to remember, Captain, the death a few years 
ago on one of these St. Lawrence River boats 
of an English preacher named _ Silvester 
Horne?” The captain answered quietly but 
with deep feeling, “I certainly do remember. It 
was on this very boat.’”’ He then proceeded to 
show the English visitor the precise spot where 
the saintly man fell. ‘I chanced to see him 
fall and ran toward him. He died instantly. 
His wife holding his head called out in agony, 
‘Are you dead?’ An instant later she turned 
to me, ‘Captain, is my husband really dead? 
I shook my head yes and ordered some sailors 
to earry the body into my cabin. Come on in, 
I want you to see the cabin.” As the clergy- 
man entered the captain’s room, he noticed as 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the room 
a beautifully framed photograph of the deceased 
prophet. Then he resumed the story: “But 
when we brought his body into this cabin, that 
was not the end of the tale. Mrs. Horne came 
in and immediately kneeled down beside his 
body. I was standing near. She turned to me 
and commanded, ‘Captain, you must kneel.’ I 
was not a kneeling man—in fact I was alto- 
gether indifferent to religion. But I hesitated 
only a second, then knelt. Her prayer was the 
simplest, most beautiful, most natural prayer 
I ever heard. She mentioned all the children 
by name, the church and various causes that 
had been dear to her husband’s heart. Do you 
know? J have never been able to escape from 
that prayer. It brought me to Christ. I am 
now a confessed Christian, and whenever I can 
I attend the little church of which I have 
become a member. I was Silvester Horne’s 
last convert.” 
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Overiurning and Hope in Mexico 
A Cheering View of the Situation 


A thoughtful Mexican, who is not directly 
connected with any of the political parties, re- 
cently affirmed in private conversation that the 
last change of government in Mexico was a 
much more trustworthy expression of the popu- 
lar opinion of that country than any vote could 
be. This statement may be rather startling, 
but it doubtless contains much truth. Mexico 
is not in a condition yet to give voice by means 
of the ballot to any decided conviction. The sys- 
tem of popular election is so new and has been 
so persistently abused that the masses of the 
people either refrain from taking part or easily 
become the prey of shrewd politicians. On the 
other hand, while this last revolution had the 
appearance of a purely military movement and 
there was little of the popular agitation that 
marked the downfall of the Diaz régime, it was 
the expression of a general and profound dis- 
satisfaction with the government and of stern 
resolve to submit to no attempts to defeat the 
free expression of the will of the people. 


CARRANZA’S UNPOPULARITY 

The rapidity with which this revolution ac- 
complished its main object was a surprise even 
to those who were most active in it. Carranza’s 
government was never really popular. He was 
elected because he had stayed by the revolu- 
tionary movement without becoming involved in 
complications which had eliminated others who 
might have been candidates. While it is true 
that he had mainly dominated the situation and 
that the disturbances during the latter part of 
his rule were largely due to men who had really 
degenerated into bandits, it is also true that he 
obtained little loyalty except from those for 
whose direct interest it was to retain his favor. 


THE GENESIS OF THE REVOLT 

It is impossible to be certain as to the real 
genesis of the revolutionary movement. Many 
think ‘that Carranza deliberately prepared to 
involve matters so that it would be impossible 
for any one to be elected or at least take pos- 
session of the government in order that there 
would be an apparent necessity for him to con- 
tinue in office indefinitely. This, however, seems 
doubtful. It is reported, on what seems good 
authority, that Carranza sent confidential 
agents to the United States, Hngland, France 
and Spain to sound the feeling of those high in 
government circles as to acceptable candidates 
for the presidency of Mexico. This rumor states 
that Obregén was not acceptable because he 
was considered to have been pro-German in 
sympathy during the world war; that Pablo 
Gonzilez was deemed unadvisable as being a 
possible tool of Roman Catholic influences ; 
that all approved of Bonillas, and that Car- 
ranza was making it so far as he could,-impos- 
sible either for Obregén or Gonzalez to become 
a candidate. It seems, however, almost incred- 
ible that, with the native shrewdness he showed 
in much of his course, he should not have real- 
ized that, while Mexico is tired of revolutions, 
the one thing it would not permit was what is 
called an “imposition.” 


How THE REVOLUTION STARTED 
The spark that started the explosion seems 
to have been as much accidental as intentional. 
Obreg6én was summoned from the northern part 
of the country where he was stumping for his 
candidacy, to explain charges of connivance 
with some of the rebels against the government. 


By Rev. John Howland, D.D. 
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There is some doubt as to the authenticity of 
the evidence on which these charges were made. 
At the most the thing affirmed was that he was 
in correspondence with some of the rebels and 
arranging that if he were elected they would 
cease their hostile attitude. The charges fairly 
considered, therefore, hardly referred to any- 
thing treasonable. 

A report reached Obregén’s State of Sonora 
that he had been arrested and was being brought 
a prisoner to Mexico City on false charges and 
that he was likely to meet the fate of Madero. 
Sonora was already on the brink of revolt in 
protest against governmental interference in the 
elections and especially to resist a direct attack 
on the sovereignty of the state by the sending 
of a strong column under General Diéguez, 
who was a bitter enemy of Obregén and whose 
methods have always been drastic and cruel. 
There may have been a more or less complete 
understanding among the leaders in the differ- 
ent states that under certain conditions all 
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would rise in arms. But it seems more probable 
that the movement was largely spontaneous. It 
was remarkably rapid and news came daily of 
new adhesions to it. And it was accomplished, 
in almost every case, with little or no bloodshed. 


CARRANZA’S FLIGHT 

Convinced at last that it would be impossible 
to hold the City of Mexico, Carranza decided to 
transfer the seat of government to Vera Cruz, 
as he had done once before in the earlier days 
of the revolution. His arrangements might be 
termed stupendous. About three hundred ears, 
loaded to their full capacity, left the city; the 
last detachment, including the President and 
his Cabinet, on the seventh of May. A consid- 
erable part of Congress and the higher courts: 
and the heads of most of the departments ac- 
companied the President. They had a consid- 
erable force of infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
All the public funds that could be secured were 
taken, all the material of the mint, and enough 
of the machinery to leave the offices dismantled. 

It was known that the track had been torn 
up but material was carried on the trains and 
it was probably expected that, by protecting 
the workers with machine guns and cannon, 
repairs could be made and the expedition reach 


its destination. It is persistently reported that 
the President counted on the loyalty of a gen- 
eral who was in command of a considerable 
force about half way to the coast. But this 
man had joined the new movement and offered 
stubborn resistance to the troops accompanying 
the President. 

The trains were attacked before they were 
fairly out of the city and soon found themselves 
more or less completely surrounded. It became 
impossible to secure not only oil for the engines 
but even water for the boilers except as the 
civilians with buckets took the rain water from 
the ditches. Although large supplies of provi- 
sions had been taken, those were exhausted and 
the situation became impossible. Many of the 
troops and civilians deserted. Just before the 
final and successful assault the President and 
a few who accompanied him abandoned the 
trains and took to the mountains. The final 
scenes must have been tragic. Boxes of coin 
were burst open and soldiers and others helped 
themselves by handfuls. Many of those who 
left took all they were able to carry. 


Tue OCCUPATION OF THE CAPITAL 

A few hours after the President left the city, 
General Gonzdlez entered it on one side and 
General Obregén came in next morning from 
another direction. They at once took charge of 
affairs and there was no disorder whatever in 
the city. Some business houses were closed for 
the. day for fear of what might happen, but 
there was no shooting and people were on the 
street as usual. From the first very definite 
orders were sent to those attacking the trains 
to take all possible care to preserve the life of 
President Carranza. Repeated offers of safe 
exit from the country were made to him, but 
he refused to accept. 

The assassination came as a sad surprise, 
and has not been fully explained. As would be 
inevitable in such a case, many will doubtless 
always believe that it was arranged by those 
high in authority, but that seems hardly prob- 
able. It looks more like a bit of private ven- 
geance, or possibly the act of one who thought 
he would thus gain fame and favor. Governor 
De la Huerta, who by the so-called plan of 
Agua Prieta was declared chief of the revolu- 
tionary movement, summoned Congress to meet 
and was formally elected President to fill out 
Carranza’s term, which ends with the first of 
December of this year. Meanwhile the perma- 
nent commission of Congress, which has power 
to act during a recess, had decided not to take 
action but to concur in the action of a full 
Congress, so that all the legal requisites have 
been carefully fulfilled. Governor De la Huerta 
was formally inaugurated June 1; and the new 
government seems to have started remarkably 
well. It is trying to check up and remedy, as 
far as possible, former abuses ; looking for cars, 
automobiles, typewriters and other things that 
were the property of the nation and had been 
sold. or borrowed. It is also endeavoring to 
improve the monetary situation, which has been 
very trying on account of the lack of small 
change which had been cornered and held at a 
premium as high as fifteen per cent. by men who — 
are called ‘‘coyotes.” : 


Tne CANDIDATES 
Gonzflez has formally withdrawn his eandi- 
dacy and announced his intention of retiring to 
private life. This leaves only one candidate in 
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the field. Nearly all who had been in rebellion 
against the government have laid down their 
arms. There was hope that even Villa would 
do so, but that now seems doubtful. The re- 
covery in many things is already remarkable. 
Trains are running nearly everywhere, making 
continuous trips instead of spending the nights 
in the large cities, as they have been doing for 
some years past. Most of them are reported 
to be moying with no military guard, for the 
first time in ten years. 
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Elections have been postponed until Septem- 
ber in order to give Obregon and Gonzilez (if 
he wishes) an opportunity to comply with the 
Constitutional requirement that no one can be 
a candidate unless he has been out of the army 
at least ninety days before the election. Those 
who are in touch with leaders high in office and 
influence seem to be confident that the lessons 
of the past have been learned and that many 
former mistakes will be avoided. 

The expressions of purpose by De la Huerta 
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and Obregén are encouraging as indicating an 
effort to establish and preserve friendly rela- 
tions with all countries, to promote internal 
reforms and national development in every 
possible way. ‘The events of the coming six 
months will be watched with deep interest and 
there seems to be abundant reason for awaiting 
developments with a good measure of hope and 
confidence. 
Mexico City, 
June 26, 1920. 


The Two Boston Councils 


Of the four International Councils, I have 
attended three. The Council we have just held 
in Boston was a much better Council than that 
held in Edinburgh twelve years before. That 
Council labored under very great disadvantages. 
It was held in a Presbyterian city, and made 
little local impression. There was some sort of 
strife on between the followers of Peter Forsyth 
and Reginald Campbell, and the purpose of the 
makers of the program seemed to be to certify 
that Campbell had no rightful place in British 
Congregationalism. So Forsyth was given twice 
as long a time for his paper as-other men on 
the program, and Campbell got no nearer to the 
Council than the front door where newsboys 
stood trying to give away his paper. The first 
Council, held in London, I did not attend. The 
real comparison, of course, is between the two 
Boston Councils, that of 1899 and that of 1920. 

As I reeall the Council of 1899, I am struck 
by the fact that we had then a group of out- 
standing leaders such as did not seem to me to 
be present in the same number in 1920. Then 
we had from HWngland, Prin. A. M. Fairbairn, 
Dr. Alexander Mackennal, Rey. Sylvester 
Horne, Dr. John Brown, the successor and bi- 
ographer of Bunyan, Sir Albert Spicer, and the 
rest. From the American group we missed in 
1920 Samuel B. Capen, Gov. Roger Wolcott, 
Prof. George P. Fisher, Drs. F. A. Noble, 
Washington Gladden, Amory H. Bradford, 


R. S. Storrs, A. H. Plumb, A. J. Lyman, R. A. 
I do not think we had 


Meredith and others. 


1899 -1920 
By William E. Barton 


as many leaders of the first magnitude in 1920 
as we had in 1899. 

We had no discussion in the main meeting in 
1920. There was neither time nor place for it. 
There was not much discussion in 1899, but 
there was a little. We had a lively tilt in 1899 
between President Hyde of Bowdoin, who told 
what poor work the theological seminaries did 
upon the students whom the colleges turned 
over to them, and a group-of seminary profes- 
sors who indignantly told Dr. Hyde what poor 
material the colleges turned out into the divin- 
ity schools. There was no opportunity for any 
little affair of this kind in 1920. 

The recent Council was defective in social 
features. Boston homes are fewer, and dele- 


gates were farther scattered. But in 1899 there © 


was a notable reception at the Hotel Vendome, 
an official reception at the State House, an or- 
gan recital at Shawmut Church, and greatest 
of all, a dinner given by the Congregational 
Club of Boston in Musie Hall with memorable 
addresses. Where was the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club in 1920? 

The excursions of 1920 were good, especially 
that to Plymouth; but no Council will ever 
have such a series of excursions as William F. 
Whittemore and his committee planned and 
carried out in 1899. The Plymouth trip, the 
Salem trip, the Harbor excursions, the City of 
Boston furnishing the boats, the Tally-ho trips 
(we had no automobiles then) were wonders. 

The worst thing about the Council of 1920, 


A GROUP OF JAPANESE DELEGATES AND THEIR AMERICAN FRIENDS 


Lerr ro RiaHT: Rev. A. Ebizawa, Rev. Abe, pastor of Japanese church in Seattle, Rev. 8.° 


Kimura, 


a prominent Japanese evangelist, Miss Charlotte De Forest, principal of Kobe Col- 


lege, Rev. and Mrs. Charles M. Warren, missionaries in Miyazaki, Mrs. T, Kokita, Rev. George 
‘ Allchin, Rev. T. Kokita. : 


was, of course, Mechanics Hall. 
mistake. 


That was a 
Tremont Temple should have been 
engaged for all the principal meetings. Yet it 
is due the committeee of arrangements to re- 
member that it was the engagement of Me- 
chanics Hall with its abundant room which 
gave them courage to invite every Congrega- 
tional Church to send accredited delegates, and 
that was an admirable feature. 

This Council was far better presided over 
than that of 1899. President Angell was a great 
and good man, but he held a feeble gavel, and 
the Council ran upon no-schedule. This one, 
admirably presided over by Dr. James L. Bar- 
ton, kept to its schedule all the way through. 
We were due to close at five o’clock ; and when 
we rose for the closing prayer, I looked at my 
watch and it was 4.47. The prayer, I judge, 
was about three minutes in length.” 

This Council had a sustained interest from 
the beginning to the end. There was no fraying 
out of enthusiasm. Every seat in the Old South 
was filled and scores were standing in the aisles 
when the Council came to its close. 

The Sectional Meetings, which have come in 
through our experience in the National Council, 
were largely attended, and very profitable. The 
discussions covered a wide range and those that 
I attended seemed to me to be of high order and 
large interest. 

There was a note of deep seriousness in the 
addresses and papers, such as could not have 
been normally present in the addresses and 
papers of 1899. But there was no tone of 
pessimism. It was a sober but courageous 
Council. It was a body of men face to face 
with mighty tasks, and loyal to them, and un- 
dismayed by them. 

There were no really poor addresses. If the 
Council lacked the outstanding leaders of 
twenty-one years ago, it had, I think, a higher 
average of thoughtfulness on the part of its 
speakers. I can remember one unfortunate ad- 
dress in Edinburgh, and two in Boston in 1899, 
and I have heard of two in London at the first 
Council, no one of which was duplicated in its 
essential elements of failure at Boston in 1920. 

It was a Council that demanded practical 
results. It adopted a new Constitution looking 
for a little more perfect type of organization, 
and the possibility of international denomina- 
tional work. It strengthened the bonds that 
unite us to Congregationalists the world 
around, and knit closer the union of Hnglish- 


* speaking peoples. 


The Committee on Resolutions had all the 
problems which confronted the corresponding 
committees of the Republican party at Chicago 
and the Democrats at San Francisco. Prohibi- 
tion and the League of Nations were with us, 
as with them, the crucial questions. The Amer- 
ican delegates were divided on the League of 
Nations, and the British delegates were op- 
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posed to the indorsement of Prohibition, while 
Australia wanted Prohibition and nothing short 
of it, and in America it was an accomplished 
fact so far as the decision of the Supreme 
Court could make it so. The Council approved 
the League of Nations, but made room for all 
the reservations which the President and Sen- 
ate can agree upon and the rest of the world 
approve. As for Prohibition, the report of the 
committee speaks for itself. 

Yes, it was a vastly better Council than that 
at Edinburgh, and does not suffer greatly by 
comparison with that in Boston in 1899. 


What the Visitors Thought 
By One of Them 


In a recent issue of The Congregationalist we 
are told that the British and Australian reli- 
gious papers will now be eagerly awaited on 
this side because American Congregationalists 
will there learn exactly what their visitors 
thought about them. May a Britisher who is 
left behind for a time give his impressions, and, 
taking his life in his hands, do so with complete 
candor? 

The warning given by the paragrapher in 
The Congregationalist will not, of course, pass 
unheeded, for we all recognize that in a few 
short weeks very little of American life can be 
seen, and therefore generalizations, always dan- 
gerous, are specially so in these circumstances. 
To sum up one’s impressions of American Con- 
gregationalism is almost as difficult a task as 
that of the boy—this story was told at the 
Council, but as your readers did not hear it, 
it may be repeated—of six, the product of one 
of our Primary Departments, who was busily 
engaged one day with pencil and paper. “What 
are you doing, Johnny?” said his mother, and 
the boy replied, “Drawing God.” “But you 
ean’t draw God,” his mother said, ‘nobody 
knows what God is like,’ and the unabashed 
Johnny answered, ‘They will when this is fin- 
ished!” I do not imagine that you will know 
what America is like at the end of this sketch, 
but you will at least have one visitor’s impres- 
sions. 

Englishmen who crossed the Atlantic came 
with great ideas of American hospitality and 
American hustle. They had been led to expect 
that America was a machine—a rapid escalator 
—but a machine run by men and women with 
open homes and warm hearts. They return 
with the same notions still in their minds, 
though they are now inclined to believe that in 
attempting too many things and things too 
ambitious (dare I say Mechanics Hall?) Amer- 
icans do not get through as much and they do 
not carry it out as well as they would if their 
plans were more modest and their efforts more 
concentrated. This hustle at first somewhat dis- 
concerted visitors with Americans in the mass 
almost as much as they. were delighted with 
them as individuals. The casual “off-hand” 
American manner, combined with the muddle 
which heralded the arrival of the major British 
party—I was not a member of it, so I can 
speak freely—was disturbing at first, but was it 
not caused by the fact that some overburdened 
persons with the best intentions were trying to 
do more than mortal men could do? Thus it 
was that while American homes were longing 
for British visitors in vain, and those visitors 
desired nothing so much as to see the inside of 
American home life, they were crowded together 
in a manner reminiscent of college days in a 
fellowship which, although altogether delight- 
ful, had nothing distinctly American about it. 

But when things settled themselves out, and 
you got to know men, how warm-hearted the 
American- was, how kind and hospitable the 
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Bostonian hostess, how restful the American 
home. When the I. C. F. gathered together, and 
when Yale invited Oxford to tea, when Ameri- 
can ministers took their British brethren to 
Concord and Lexington in their autos and 
chaffed them about ‘‘where the British ran 
away,” we began to realize that what we had 
been told about American kindness was not 
exaggerated. We sailed from Hngland intensely 
interested in two great questions of the day— 
Prohibition and the attitude of the American 
people to a League of Nations. 

We did not find it as easy to get drink as we 
had been led to believe. That does not imply, 
as the casual reader may think, that our knights 
and baronets and Doctors of Divinity went on 
a long search for champagne—it simply means 
that we had been told again and again that it 
was just as easy to obtain “booze” as before 
Prohibition, and we found the statement un- 
true. We were delighted to discover that rea- 
soned opinion believed that Prohibition’s results 
were so obviously beneficial that it had come to 
stay, and we were interested in the frequent 
reports of empty jails, and of women who, for 
the first time in their lives, were not afraid of 
public holidays coming round. 

The views of New Hngland Congregational- 
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ists concerning a League of Nations were much 
what we expected them to be, though the depth 
of the resentment at Mr. Wilson’s autocratic 
rule was a surprise to us. We had felt—and 
we feel still—that the President had stated for 
the whole world the idealist attitude in a way 
in which no other statesman could, or would, 
or dare do, and while we recognize the force of 
all that is to be said concerning his mistaken 
methods of making the ideal actual, we believe 
that history will place Woodrow Wilson far 
higher in its roll of great men than most of his 
countrymen do today. 

‘And that leads me to mention a feature of 
American life about which your visitors re- 
marked again and again. What keen politicians 
you all are, and especially your ministers! 
Possibly the approach of the presidential elec- 
tion accounts for it, but it seemed to us as if 
American ministers were quite obsessed by the 
political situation. They would go miles out of 
their way in a speech to make some very con- 
troversial party point, and the only times the 
Council was moved to anything like a demon- 
stration was by political utterances. One morn- 
ing an American minister I did not know, 
said, ‘May I speak to you for five minutes?” 
“Certainly,” I said. Beginning with the state- 
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ment that the British delegation failed entirely 
to understand the attitude of the American peo- 
ple to the League, he continued for more than 
five minutes to show that of all men who had 
ever led a people to destruction (King John, 
Charles I. and even George III. seemed to be 
angels of light in comparison) there was none 
so base and none so vile as Woodrow Wilson! 
And he said never a word about Congregation- 
alism, or the churches, or the Council, or his 
own work. 

And this emphasis on current events, shows 
itself in the pulpit as well as on the platform 
and in conversation. If there is one thing that 
distinguishes American and British preaching, 
it is, broadly speaking, that the first is topical 
and social, the second, expository and—it is 
hard to find the word to express it—funda- 
mental. The British preacher generally starts 
from the Bible and from Christian doctrine to 
apply his message to modern life, the American 
often begins and ends with modern life, leaving 
the Christian basis to be assumed. A visitor to 
this country a short time ago called One morn- 
ing on a ministerial friend and found him just 
starting out in his automobile, with the words: 


“Pardon me. No time this morning. Doing the 
dust-bins of the city. Preaching on them on 
Sunday.” 


-A pertinent subject, and no doubt a useful 
sermon, but only an American preacher would 
have approached the subject in the same way. 

If one might venture to say so after but a 
few weeks’ experience, basing the statement on 
visits to churches and conversations with many 
from pulpit and pew alike, there is in New Eng- 
land a real desire that the Gospel for today 
should more clearly spring from the Eternal 
Gospel, there is an intense longing for the 
Water of Life which makes men never to thirst 
again. Time and again people have said: ‘“How 
evangelical you Hnglishmen are! What earnest- 
ness you have! How you bring Christ into all 
your messages!” Well, the thing we have most 
regretted in the Old Country is that there was 
so little of the Gospel note in our preaching, 
so little of the passion for souls, of that fervent 
enthusiasm which draws and wins men. If, 
however, the Council has done something to 
show that the passion is there and that it can 
be fused with culture, and the Divine Gospel 
brought to bear with power on the perplexing 
problems of modern life, it will have served a 
most useful purpose. 

But if American Congregationalism can learn 
from us in some ways, there is no doubt at all 
that she has much to teach us, and especially 
so in the way of church administration. We do 
not covet her quartets, or even her $10,000 min- 
isters, but her system of church finance is gen- 
erations ahead of ours, while the Board of Pas- 
toral Supply meets—and, I should say, meets 
admirably—a great need. 

And, outside chureh life’ too, we have much 
to learn. We smiled when first we saw Ameri- 
ean newspapers, and you, like us, have papers 
of which we both must needs be ashamed. But 
the prominent place given to educational and 
religious affairs in your daily press is a thing 
that we know not, and it is an indication that 
New England recognizes that religion and 
learning are vital for the future of the race. 
I go to Harvard, and there, in spite of its great 
attraction, I miss the tradition and atmosphere 
of Oxford—the red brick offends the eye that 
has come to assume that the buildings of a 
home of learning must be centuries old—and 
then I think of all the benefactions to Harvard, 
an unceasing stream, and I wish that my coun- 
trymen would put education in the same high 
place that Americans do. Right away from 
kindergarten to university, New England 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Sunday is the only day some business men 
have with their families: why not spend part 
of it with them in the family pew? 


stresses the value and importance of education, 
while we leave it almost in the backwater of 


life. Here surely is the secret of your coun- 
try’s most remarkable achievement—a source 
of continual amazement to the visitor—I mean 
the way in which she can take in immigrants 
from every land, assimilate and absorb them, 
and in a generation turn out their children good 
Americans. The other day I went to the grad- 
uation exercises in a small grammar school. 
The items were mostly concerned with the story 
of the Pilgrims; ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” was dramatized, and John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s poem declaimed. And about half the 
children who took part were Roman Catholics, 
and their parents came from every European 
land. But they rejoiced in a grand and glorious 
history, and they were on the way to becoming 
good American citizens. 

What did your visitors think of you? They 
were impressed with a country of vast distances 
and many varieties, a country of untold re- 
sources and magnificent opportunities, a coun- 
try with a glorious history and children brought 
up to know it and be proud of it, a country 
that, without doubt, can determine the future 
of the world for good or evil for the next two 
or three hundred years. They found its churches 
alive and their people friendly, and they re- 
joiced that the young men, above all, were anx- 
ious to stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
British brothers to sweep away all misunder- 
standing, suspicion, and prejudice and keep the 
world at peace. 

And they had such a good time that all of 
them talk of returning some day, and some are 
coming back next year. ALBERT PEEL. 


On a Summer Sunday 
A Brooklyn Preacher in Boston 


To fill a city chureh on such a summer 
morning bespeaks two things—a body of 
church members interested in their church with 
an all-around-the-year interest, and a preacher 


capable of bringing a valid, challenging mes- : 


sage. 

So ran my thoughts as I sat, waiting for 
the service to begin, in Mount Vernon Church 
where Rev. Richard Roberts, pastor of the 
Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
preaching during the months of July and 
August. 

Through the open doors came the steady 
whirring of the endless stream of automobiles 
passing along Massachusetts Ave. over Harvard 
Bridge. The air was clear and cool, the sun 
bright, the sky deep blue with tumbled clouds. 
The day called lustily for folk to go adventur- 
ing in the open air. 

But inside the church the congregation 
steadily increased. Some of the people coming 
in smiled brightly at each other—the habitual 
attendants I guessed them to be, and made a 
mental note that the first of my conditions, 
active loyalty, seemed to be fulfilled. Others 
looked vaguely about them with an appraising 
air that marked them as strangers in the 
ehurech. There were a surprisingly large num- 
ber of young people. It was such a congre- 
gation as gathers only in the expectation of 
hearing something worth while. Before Mr. 
Roberts was well launched on his sermon I was 
convinced that their expectations were to be 
fulfilled. 
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He is a tall, spare man, with keen, piercing: 
eyes, ‘Sensitive mouth, large, capable hands, and 
a pleasing flavor of Welsh in his accent. He. 
is a Welshman by birth, and his experience 
with Welsh churches, both in Wales and in 
London, is not many years behind him. 

His summer message is one full of signifi- 
cance for these times and for this country. He 
sums it up briefly in three propositions: 1. The 
greater part of man’s life is lived in a world 
which is unseen. 2. It is the business of man 
to live in two worlds at the same time, the seen 
world and the unseen world. The business of 
religion is to make this possible. 8. The end of 
all life is to express itself in beauty. 

The sermon of the day dealt with the second 
of these propositions—Living in Two Worlds 
at the Same Time. Life is not to be lived enx 
tirely on the Mount of Transfiguration as the 
mystic would live it, said Mr. Roberts, nor yet 
entirely in the dark valley of human need and 
human sin, but in an endless pilgrimage back 
and forth between the two, until the distance 
dwindles and the two worlds become so inter- 
twined that one may see 

a the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross.” 

Delivered with fiery earnestness which ex- 
pressed itself in gestures rough sometimes but 
always forceful, the sermon carried the atmos- 
phere of long studious days and wide familiar~ 
ity with history and letters. But its chief 
power lay in its sheer sincerity, in the con- 
viction that the man spoke from his own 
experience, that he himself lives familiarly and 
habitually in the Two Worlds that supplement 
each other in making up the full Christian life, 

Mount Vernon Church is fortunate in haying 
such a preacher this summer. If you are in 
Boston during August it will pay you to hear. 
hin. Ls) ay 


“Brown of Ceylon” 


One of the gravest losses that has befallen 
the Ceylon Mission of the American Board was 
the death, March 12, of Rey. Giles G. Brown 
after twenty years of successful and varied 
service. Mr. Brown, of Canadian birth and 
Oberlin and Andover Seminary training, was 
first stationed at Udupiddi and did especially: 
fine constructive work in the educational work 
of that station with its 4,000 village school 
children and large boarding school for girls. 
In 1908, however, he became president of 
Jaffna College, reorganizing the college courses, 
trebling its attendance, and placing it on a 
sound financial basis. 

All the time he wanted to do direct evangel- 
istic service and after he returned from fur- 
lough in 1918 he plunged into that work— 
house to house visitation and general personal 
work. Up and down the hot sandy roads he 
went, preaching, teaching and advising, but 
because of lack of transportation he could not 
get back each night to the coolness and health- 
ful location of the mission houses and was not 
strong enough to resist the enterie fever which 
seized upon him. After an illness of two or. 
three weeks he suffered a paralytic shock and 
died without regaining consciousness. 

To the mission he was a leader, thinker and 
sympathetic co-laborer ; the Tamil people, Chris- 
tian and Hindu, rich and poor, high caste and 
low caste, crowded to the house to express, 
their sorrow and sense of loss at his going. 

His funeral was held in the historic old 
Uduvil church, and he lies buried in the Uduvil 
cemetery “in the row,’’ as one of the mission- 
aries writes, “with Miss Agnew and Father 
and Mother Howland’’—those other “saints re. 
moved” from the Ceylon Mission. 
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Major Axton Selected as Chief of Chaplains 

HE news of the selection of Major John T. Axton as Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States comes as a source of gratifica- 
tion to a large circle of 
friends throughout the 
country. Many of them 
are ex-service men who 
have a deep feeling of 
gratitude for Major Ax- 
ton for his activities in 
their behalf during the 
war at the port of em- 
barkation at Hoboken, 
N. J. Here he had the 
direction of all religious 
work and welfare activi- 
ties connected with the 
port, his duties taking 
him to embarkation 
camps, hospitals, and 
army transports. Chap- 
lain Axton was awarded 
the Distinguished Service 
Medal for exceptional effi- 
ciency in organizing and directing these activities at Hoboken, in 
which 166 chaplains of different denominations, besides hundreds 
ot civilian workers, were employed. He is a Congregational min- 
ister, his only pastorate having been at Salt Lake City. In 1902 
he entered the army as chaplain, and now, after eighteen years of 
service, he becomes, through the selection of the War Department 
and the President of the United States, Chief of Chaplains, with 
the rank of colonel. Under the provisions of the Army Reorgan- 
ization Act, the Chief of Chaplains is detailed to that work for a 
period of four years. His duties will include investigation into. the 
qualifications of candidates for appointment as chaplain and gen- 
eral co-ordination and supervision of the work of chaplains. 


CHAPLAIN JOHN T. AXTON 


Back from Switzerland 

ECRETARY William HE. Strong, of the American Board, re- 
S turned on the Aquitania July 24, from a brief visit to Europe, 
where he attended the International Missionary Conference held 
at Crans, Switzerland, from June 22 to 28. Some forty representa- 
tives of eleven different countries and of various missionary bodies 
were present. Mr. J. H. Oldham acted as secretary, Bishop Root 
as presiding officer. Germans, French, English, Canadians, Ameri- 
at Crans, Switzerland, from June 22 to 28. Some forty representa- 
fields where the war has unsettled and sometimes wrecked well- 
established Christian missions. 


The Harvard Summer School of Theology 


HE Harvard Summer School of Theology, which closed on 

July 23, proved successful beyond all expectation. It will be 
remembered that the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School main- 
tained a three weeks’ summer session, primarily for ministers and 
social workers, for the 12 years from 1899 to 1910. The school was 
then dropped, chiefly because of the difficulty of financing it, for, 
though the attendance was fairly satisfactory, there was a con- 
siderable deficit year by year. The proposal that it should be re- 
vived this summer was reinforced by the offer of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to pay the $15 tuition fee of any Unitarian minis- 
ter wishing to attend, and, in addition, one-half of his fee for room 
and board in the dormitory set aside for the school, and one-half 
of his railway travel. This offer, which practically assured the 
school of sufficient numbers to enable it to meet expenses, was 
eagerly accepted by about 100 Unitarian ministers from all parts 
of the country, many of whom were accompanied by their wives. 
Besides this group, there were more than 50 ministers of 10 other 
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denominations in attendance, Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
being most numerous. The total registration was 152, 50 per cent. 
larger than ever before. In other words, the denominational repre- 
sentation was about the same as formerly, except for the unusual 
number of Unitarians, brought through the generous invitation of 
their laymen. 


An Attractive List of Lecturers 
HE success of the Harvard Summer School of Theology was 
not, however, merely a matter of numbers, for it was notable 
for the high standard of lectures by men of very various outlooks 
and widely divergent views, and for the eager and sustained inter- 
est on the part of the “students.” Among the lecturers were Dean 


- Platner of Andover Seminary, Dr. James L. Barton, Dr. F. E. 


Iiemrich, Rev. W. A. Sperry, President Horr of Newton, Rey. H. 8S. 
Coffin of New York, Prof. E. S. Brightman of Boston University, 
Dr. Crothers of Cambridge, and others, in addition to the Harvard 
group, among whom were included Dean Fenn, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
Dr. A. T. Davison, the organist at Appleton Chapel, Professors 
Carver, Lake, and Perry, and Dean H. W. Holmes of the School of 
Ieducation. In its selection of lecturers the school may fairly be 
said to have lived up to its standards for excellence and for 
catholicity of outlook. The school again proved to be a great 
opportunity for ministers to gain fresh intellectual and spiritual 
stimulus, lifting them out of their ruts. And the element of com- 
radeship, promoted by the occupancy of Standish Hall as the school 
dormitory, and by eating together in the dining hall, was invalu- 
able, especially for men in small or isolated parishes. Congrega- 
tionalist found himself next Episcopalian, Unitarian beside Pres- 
byterian, Baptist by Methodist—and all heard the great problems 
of the religious and social life discussed as. matters of common 
interest, on a plane lifted high above the denominational issues 
which divide the Christian world. There is no better way to pro- 
mote a good understanding among the churches, to advance unity 
of spirit im the bond of peace. And it may well be asked if the 
laymen of any church can better invest their money than by mak- 
ing it possible for their ministers to accept such opportunities. 


Dr. Meyer’s Jubilee 

HE Rey. F. B. Meyer, D.D., pastor of Christ Church, London, 

for most of the time during the last thirty years, and author of 
many popular devotional books, received notable tributes when he 
celebrated his fiftieth year in the ministry a few weeks ago. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury sent a letter appreciating Dr. Meyer’s 
influence in London. Dr..Stuart Holden and Dr. Jowett uttered 
their felicitations in person, and the church treasurer handed Dr. 
Meyer a check for £350 pounds, contributed by four hundred ad- 
mirers in sums ranging from three pence upward. He has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take place December 31. 


The tri-national celebrations of the Pilgrim migration go on. 
Southampton, England, has just been calling attention to its his- 
tory as the starting point of the Mayflower voyage by an en- 
thusiastic ceremony of remembrance and pageants of the embarka- 
tion. The English Plymouth, from which the final start was made 
after the first mishaps of the voyage, is equally concerned to assert 
its interest. At home we have been surprised to note how widely 
the tercentenary has taken hold of the imagination of teachers and 
been celebrated in plays and pageants which must have cost much 
labor and drawn upon a great fund of latent enthusiasm. Many 
different parts of the country, all classes of our population, and 


different types of religious tradition have had a part in these 


celebrations. One was recently held and awakened wide popular 
interest, for example, in Memphis, Tennessee, at a tri-state fair 
representing Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee, showing how’ 
widespread is the appropriation and appreciation of Pilgrim inter- * 
est in communities which in the past have seemed rather remote 
from the Pilgrim tradition. 
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A new venture in out-of-door work is being undertaken this 
summer by the City Missionary Society of Boston in a camp on 
Pomp’s Pond, in the beautiful town of Andover, only twenty-three 
miles out of the city. This year, from June 28 to July 12, boys from 
fifteen through eighteen years of age were in camp. From July 13 


POMP’S POND, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Where Boston City Missionary Society is giving boys and girls a 
wholesome vacation 


to July 27, boys from twelve through fourteen years took their 
places. From July 28 on, girls of corresponding ages will be given 
the same opportunity. 

The idea of such a camp originated with Rey. A. Sidney Lovett, 
minister of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, who was quick to realize 
not only the need of city boys and girls having the advantage of 
the best sort of a vacation in the country but also two other very 
fundamental needs, the development of the stronger virtues of 
Christian leadership and a democratic sense of solidarity among 
the young people who must be the future leaders in the Boston 
churches. The camp is in no sense an ordinary fresh air propo- 


-sition. The boys and girls all pay six dollars a week toward their 


, 


board. To be sure, the churches and the City Missionary Society 
see that no worthy one is kept away for lack of funds, but nobody 
knows who such are, as everybody pays his money himself. 

Mr. F. H. Foster, an active member in the Old South Church, 
Andover, placed an ideal site for the camp at the disposal of the 
society, and no pains has been spared to develop it in the most 
thorough-going fashion. The buildings were designed without charge 
by Mr. Derby of Derby and Robinson, architects, and everybody 
has vied with his neighbor in generosity to insure the successful 
carrying out of a perfect camp. Town water has been installed, 
sanitation is pronounced without a flaw, and Dr. W. G. Walker of 
the Andover committee generously gives the most careful medical 
supervision. 


A Summer School for Christian Living 
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The personnel at camp is especially strong. Rey. Frederic B. 
Withington, who goes to Phillips Exeter this fall as chaplain, is 
in charge. He is a famous Harvard athlete and knows just how 
to manage boys. He is assisted by special counsellors from the 
colleges and by the representatives from the churches who accom- 
pany their boys. 

When the girls are there, Miss Esther Parker of Winchester, 
a graduate of Abbott Academy, a most successful church school 
worker, with an experience in Y. M. C. A. canteen work abroad, is 
in charge of girls’ activities, with a splendid corps of counsellors. 

The camp routine includes lessons in nature study, swimming, 


and camp service, aS well as the most effective sort of religious 


training. The two events which compare in response with the call 
to swimming are the calls to the “password” and the ‘‘camp fire 
services.” The “password” service comes in the morning. Here 
one of the counsellors selects a sentence, often from the Bible and 
always worth while, which becomes the password for the day. 
He speaks briefly on its meaning and there are hymns .and a 
prayer. In the evening at eight o’clock the camp fire is lighted and 
the boys gather around in a natural amphitheater for stunts, 
songs, and a talk, which vary from a travelogue to the deepest 
sort of an inspirational message. The meetings always close with 
one verse of. “Abide With Me” and the Lord’s Prayer. 

It has been a problem for the society to keep the camp true 
to its purpose and to avoid too rapid expansion. The expense has 
been great and of course more money is constantly needed. Mr. 
Samuel F> Wilkins, the treasurer, will gratefully receive any dona- 


tions. Two generous friends are already planning to build me- 


morial bungalows next year, and every plan is being laid for an 
increasingly useful camp which, within a few years, will be-open 
to all the Congregational churches of Boston and vicinity, and 
which will become a veritable power house for Christian faith. 
It supplements splendidly the work at Rosemary Cottage, where 


THD JOYS OF SWIMMING 
One of the sports enjoyed at City Missionary Camp 


the society sends mothers and small children and there not only 
gives them a needed and a joyous vacation, but quietly instills the 
essentials of Christian home life to bear fruit later, under the 
fostering care of the churches and our missionaries, in the finest 
sort of character. 


What Other Editors are Saying 


THE PRIMARY DuTY OF THE CHURCHES 


Of course, the primary job of the churches is to conserve and 
{mpart religion. What they do in the line of “good works,” so- 
called, though important and beneficial, is all secondary to the 
duty of holding, realizing and imparting the faith. Their great 
office is to connect things visible with things unseen. If they 


don’t do that, all their organization for benevolences, and all the 


dollars they entice from submissive contributors won’t save them 
from failure as churches. Their award is spiritual. It cannot 
be accomplished by mere material activities, though such activities 
are bound to follow if the spiritual errand really prospers.—Life. 


FRUITS OF PROHIBITION 
Prohibition in the United States is bearing its fruits with sur- 
prising rapidity, but perhaps not more quickly than was expected 
by discerning people who saw its deeper significance. Some of the 


“now. 


fruitage is shown by this statement of the business manager and 
vice-president of the United Press Association: ‘Never in the his- 
tory of the press has intelligence been so greatly in demand as 
Prohibition is partly responsible.” The journalist then says: 
“Another reason is that the public, awakening to the existence and 
effects of propaganda, has put the press on trial. There is an in- 
creasing demand that stories be written with sincerity and with 
intelligence, and that they be well written.” A little bird might 
say that what the journalist calls “another reason” is really only 
the first again, namely prohibition, since the very thing that makes 
newspaper men wider awake and therefore able to raise the stand- 
ard of intelligence required in journalism is also making the public 
more alert, so that the mass of the people can now detect the sub- 
tleties of propaganda, which before had deceived them all too easily. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 
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John P. Sanderson—A Congregational Leader 


His Denominational Service and Royal Personality 


A Personal Tribute 
By Prof. Frank G. Ward 


“Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen today in Israel?’ For nearly 
forty years ministers and laymen have been 
meeting Dr. Sanderson as an official, state or 
national, of the Congregational churches. With 
one accord these folks of three generations 
would grant him a regal place in memory even 
though democracy is the watchword today. 
This tribute seeks to voice the hearts of many 
and perhaps to add some glimpses into the life 
of one who was loved by all who knew him. 
It draws on memories from Pine Lake and the 
banks of the Charles, from the fire-place and 
the prayer meeting, from the office on LaSalle 
Street and rides through the Michigan snows, 
from the meal time during the weeks that he 
found his home with us, and from the hospital 
room while waiting for the Big Surgeon to 
come. The picture is true to life, even where 
there may be slips in memory. 

Dr. Sanderson was born in Philadelphia— 
how long ago few would guess. In talking last 
October about some who were getting along in 
years he said in a lowered tone, “I enter my 
seventieth year next week.’ His father be- 
longed to that political group which hardened 
in the later years into the Pennsylvania régime 
of doubtful fame, but in those days it was fluid 
and subject to rectification. The elder Sander- 
son was close up to the Lincoln administration, 
and for a time was assistant to a cabinet 
officer. The war years took the family to St. 
Louis and the father at times to the Canadian 
border where thickening plots called for secret 
service men. Thus it was that the formative 
years of young Sanderson’s life were spent in 
an atmosphere that wonted him to statecraft 
and national crises, and the temper never de- 
parted from him. Fifty years after, he was in 
France at the time Germany declared war and 
he saw it all with an experienced eye. 

The college days in Springfield, O., the year 
of teaching there, the time spent in Andover in 
the days of its greatness, entered into the de- 
cade following the war, to which must be added 
an interesting fact. Three years as deputy 
postmaster at Springfield, which meant in this 
instance full responsibility, gave the young 
man who had just turned his majority a fine 
training in business exactness. Two state- 
ments show his thoroughness. “I never leave 
a letter calling for answer unacknowledged for 
twenty-four hours”; and, ‘‘I balance my per- 
sonal cash every night.” No wonder that 
Secretary Douglas of Iowa once said in re- 
sponse to a question, Who’s Sanderson? “When 
you write to Michigan Sanderson’s the one 
you get the answer from.” 

After three years as Lutheran pastor in 
Illinois Dr. Sanderson began in 1877 his three 
decades of service in Michigan. Michigan 
Congregationalism is a sort of Congregational 
isthmus where many ministers have halted for 
a longer or shorter time in going back and forth 
between the east and the west, and others have 
settled down there as in a home state. No one 
of us could get by without knowing Dr. Sander- 
son, and that in a helpful way. He had a 
genius for discovering young men and pushing 
them on. He never was too busy to give him- 
self whole-heartedly to one who needed him; 
and if an engagement did make it necessary to 
close an interview no one was ever made un- 
comfortable by it. Dr. Sanderson knew how to 
receive as well as give. Friendship with him 
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JOHN P. SANDERSON, D. D. 


was mutual in as complete a way as with any 
one I ever knew. He thought a great deal of 
Dr. Ross of Port Huron, and so when a boy 
came into the home he named him after that 
Central West authority upon Congregational- 
ism. It was Dr. Ross perhaps that started 
Dr. Sanderson thinking about church polity 
and the needs of Congregationalism in this 
particular. 

This leads to Dr. Sanderson’s contribution 
to his time, second only to his capacity for 
friendship. I refer to his part in blazing the 
way for the new Congregationalism. At the 
state association in Detroit in 1904 twin 
papers were read by Dr. Sanderson and Rey. 
H. P. DeForest upon the problem of Ministerial 
Supply and Congregational Fellowship and 
Oversight. The discussion called out was so 
vital and, animated that a devotional hour on 
the program was dropped. The matter was 
finally referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. H. P. DeForest, J. P. Sanderson, H. N. 
Dascomb, Nehemiah Boynton, and Pres. James 
B. Angell of the University of Michigan. Their 
report was given in 1905 which outlined a 
“method of co-operation which all may see and 
which all may use; a visible form for the 
energy of spirit which seeks the efficiency of 
systematized unity.” The provisions of this 
report became operative in Michigan in 1906. 
Thus the dawn of the new day in Congrega- 
tionalism was heralded. Dr. Dascomb and Dr. 
Boynton are the two now living who ean tell 
the part played by the different members of 
the committee in formulating the report which 
has meant so much in our denominational life; 
but a careful reading of the minutes of that 
association compels the conviction that Dr. 
Sanderson was a wheel horse in carrying us 
forward toward the present goal. His ten years 
of service in the National societies have been 
a continuation of his work in Michigan. 

oo * * * bd * co 

It was the closing hour of the International 
Council. Two friends met in the rear of the 
Old South Chureh. The room was crowded 
and one was a bit hard of hearing, and so they 
went outdoors for a visit. They talked of 
many things, but the capacity for friendship 
already referred to made it unnecessary to stay 
long with any topic; a few words enabled one 
to catch the other’s meaning. They spoke of 
“the boy’ and his community work in New 


Bedford, near by; of the happy vacation weeks 
in and around Great Barrington and over the 
Mohawk Trail; when one referred to his auto 
trip through Ohio eastward-bound, the other 
said, “So you were in Springfield, were you!” 
and both thought, without speaking, of a few 
years ago when they stood together by an open 
grave there, never dreaming that the turn of 
another week would open the way for a second; 
they spoke of the Congregational World Move- 
ment and how the denomination could gird it- 
self to its task. And then at five o’clock they 
said good-bye—the one to go to the Berkshires 
to meet the companion of his later years for 
the home trip to Chicago and the hard days of 
suffering ere his release; the other to a com- 
mittee meeting to consider the Congregational 
budget for 1921. If our goal is realized it will 
be due in no small measure to the pioneer 
vision and service making for efficient Congre- 
gationalism of John Philip Sanderson, “the 
quiet, Christian gentleman, who went through 
life courteous, useful, and brave,’”’ whom some 
used to call “John the Beloved Disciple.” 
New Castle, N. H. 


An Authority on Polity , 
By William E. Barton 

The sad tidings reaches me at my summer 
home of the death on Sunday, July 11, of Rev. 
John P. Sanderson, D. D., Field Seeretary for 
the Interior of the Church Building Society. I 
have not at hand material for a suitable obitu- 
ary notice, which I doubt not will be furnished 
from Chicago; but I desire the privilege of 
saying a word in appreciation of one who has 
long been my friend, and whose services to our 
common interests I have had constant occasion 
to know. 

Dr. Sanderson was a true Christian gentle- 
man. He had a very unusual mind; it com- 
bined to an unusual degree the powers of analy- 
sis and synthesis. I count on the fingers of 
one hand the men in our denomination whom 
I consider our foremost authorities in Congre- 
gational. polity, and John P. Sanderson is of 
them. When the International Council’s In- 
terim Committee appointed the chairmen of its 
several commissions, it gave to at least one of 
the chairmen the privilege of selecting the cen- 
tral group of his own associates ; the. Chairman 
of the Commission on Polity chose as the first 
man upon his commission Dr. Sanderson. In 
apportioning the work of the Commission, in 
the report presented at Boston, the chairman 
assigned the opening and closing portions to 
the two men whom he knew to be most capable. 
The admirable historical introduction is from 
the pen of Prof. Williston Walker; the closing 
section, with its clear outlook upon the future, 
is by Dr. Sanderson. I met Dr. Sanderson in 
Boston, and he said, “I thought you were to 
have edited my part of the report; I have read 
it and find no change.” I said, “In your part 
and Dr. Walker’s, I changed in each one single 
word.” He read it again, and said, “I have 
found the word, and the change is an improve- 
ment.” 

In 1907, Dr. Sanderson was chairman of the 
Committee on Polity of the National Council, 
and presented at Cleveland that admirable re- 
port which prepared the way for what we did 
at Boston in 1910 and at Kansas City in 1913. 
His report included the substance of some reso- 
lutions approving the work of Associations in 
assuming, when requested, conciliary functions. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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History and Travel 

THe NEw Sovutu, by HoLttanp THOMPSON 
(Yale University Press). The purpose of Vol. 
42 of the ‘Chronicles of America” is to trace 
the development of the new spirit in the South, 
a spirit ‘“‘marked by hopefulness, a belief in the 
future, and a desire to take a fuller part in the 
life of the nation.” After the welter of ex- 
travagance which accompanied the era of Re- 
construction the states had to follow the dull 
paths of parsimony even as to education. Wx- 
treme individualism has hampered progress but 
there now emerges the desire for common action 
in the interests of all. The chapter on ‘‘The 
Revolt of the Common Man” describes the eyvo- 
lution of the Tillman type of politician. ‘The 
Problem of Black and White’ provides full in- 
formation on the status of? the Negro and is 
wholly sane in spirit. The author believes that 
the Great War, with its sacrifices and its joint 
activities, has really closed ‘‘the chasm” be- 
tween North and South and revealed a united 
nation. 

Our FOREIGNERS, by SAMUEL_P. OrTH, THE 
ARMIES OF LABOR, by SAMUEL P. OrTH, (Yale 
University Press). These two volumes in the 
“Chronicles of America’ series present admira- 
bly the history of immigration and of Labor in 
the United States. The one deals topically 
with the American stock, the Negro, the Irish 
Invasion, the Teutonic Tide, ete. A chapter on 
Utopias in America describes the manifold com- 
munistie experiments attempted by foreign col- 
onies. The final chapter reviews efforts for the 
restriction of immigration. The second volume 
is a review of labor organizations, with ac- 
counts of the Knights of Labor, the American 
Federation of Labor, the Trade Unions, the 
I. W. W., ete., and brief biographical sketches 
of the principal labor leaders. Both books are 
readable and interesting. No better popular 
historieal review of either of these important 
movements can be found. They are up-to-date, 
fair and accurate, maintaining the high stand- 
ard of preceding volumes in the series. 

A History or FRANCE, by WILLIAM 
STEARNS Davis (Houghton Mifflin). A clear, 
condensed but readable review of over two thou- 
sand years of history, beginning with the foun- 
dation of Massalia, 600 B.c. and ending with the 
armistice after the Great War. It is a popular 
history, based on the best authorities, referring 
to military and diplomatic affairs briefly but 
presenting mainly the story of the French peo- 
ple, their origins, growth, accessions, victories 
and defeats. The larger part of the volume is 
devoted to the period since 1789. It would be 
hard to find a better general view of the French 
Revolution, the career of Napoleon and the 
process of later French history than is given in 
these pages. 

JAPAN, REAL AND IMAGINARY, by SYDNEY 
GREENBIE (Harpers). The author went to 
Japan in 1917 and entered intimately into the 
life of the people. He learned Japanese, trav- 
eled and taught and has written the best ac- 
count available of the Japan of today. He de- 
scribes the home life of the people, their habits, 
recreation, craftsmanship, their slums, prisons, 
their labor conditions, strikes, press censorship, 
dramatic art, etc. He refers to the mission- 
aries, “the best element in the foreign commu- 
nity,’’ but “too clannish.” ,They are, however, 
“the dynamic force in the native life.” The 
book is well written and profusely illustrated. 


VAGABONDING ‘THROUGH CHANGING GER- 
MANY, by Harry A. FRANK (Harpers). The 
first four chapters of this entertaining volume 
describe the author’s experiences with the 
American “Army of Occupation” in Germany— 
and the varying degrees of “fraternizing’ which 
he witnessed. Then follows the account of his 
visits to various parts of the former empire. 
In general he found much suffering, no sign of 
repentance. ‘“‘Hvery one of the old fallacies 
were still swallowed, hook and line,’ by the 
common people, whe talked of the “undefeated 
German armies” and “the atrocities of Eng- 
lish, French and Russian” soldiers. Though he 
freely declared himself American he never met 
with abusive treatment but was generally 
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looked upon with curiosity and not infrequently 
with friendliness. No better account of the 
Germany of today has been written for 
Americans. 

Tue Srory oF THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE, 
by CHARLES Epwarp RUSSELL (Harpers). It 
has been difficult to obtain unprejudiced ac- 
counts of this remarkable effort of the farmers 
of North Dakota and other states to organize 
politically for their common rights. It is an 
exceedingly important and interesting story. 
Mr. Russell claims to be simply an historian, 
or recorder of facts and events. It is evident 
that his sympathies are with the farmers, whom 
he represents as reacting in a truly American 
way against injustice. We commend the vol- 
ume to our readers. 

AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES, by DAVID JAYNE 
Hitt (Doran). A clear analysis of the Peace 
Covenant of the League of Nations, showing 
that its acceptance without reservations would 
nullify fundamental American principles, over- 
rule our Constitution, impose obligations which 
affect the independence of the United States 
and, in effect, place us under the control of a 
super-government of other countries who might, 
for example, embroil us in wars for the settle- 
ment of their own quarrels. President Hill is not 
opposed to hearty co-operation with other na- 
tions for the world’s welfare, but he is op- 
posed, and shows why, to action which is both 
imperialistic, provocative of war, and at the 
same time contrary to American principles and 
injurious to her welfare. 
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Mexico IN REVOLUTION, by BLAsco IBANEZ 
(Dutton). At last we have a volume whch can- 
not be suspected of propaganda. The celebrated 
author visiting Mexico with the advantage of 
Spanish birth and speech describes men and 
events as he sees them. It is not a pleasant 
picture which he paints. A revolutionist him- 
self he has nothing but condemnation for the 
“gunmen” who have been running Mexico. He 
knows Latin-America from six years of resi- 
dence in South American lands. He deplores 
the attitude of Mexicans toward foreigners. 
Each one of the prominent “Generals” he de- 
scribes personally. Here we find the facts about 
Carranza and Obregon, Gonzalez, Bonillas, and 
the present provisional president, Adolfo de la 
Huerta of Sonora, “a well-meaning and estima- 
ble youth,’ who “represents only an interlude 
in Mexican affairs.” He deprecates American 
“vacillating policy.” Being an avowed optimist 
he believes that eventually peace and order will 
come to Mexico. It is a readable and enlight- 
ening book which we commend to our readers. 
Incidentally it throws some light on the opin- 
ions and career of the author. 


On Religious Themes 

I BELIEVE IN GoD THE FATHER, by JOHN 
FAVILLE (Stratford). In his preface the author 
says, “I believe that the teaching that God is 
our Father is the greatest truth that came from 
Jesus.” Also, “I believe that God’s Kingdom on 
earth cannot come till we accept this truth in 
all human relations.” In ten admirable ser- 
mons, Dr. Faville enlarges upon and enforces 
these ideas. He defines what is meant by the 
Fatherhood, or better, ‘Parenthood,’ of God. 
He shows that sovereignty has been exalted in 
past thought at the expense of the loving pater- 
nity of God. He shows how Jesus, in person , 
and teaching, reveals the nature of the Father 
and the bearing of his teaching on the Church, 
the individual and society. One of the most 
important chapters is on “The Father and the 
Cross.” Throughout it is a clear, reasonable 
and convincing presentation of a truth upon 
whieh too much emphasis cannot be laid. We 
cordially commend it to our readers. 

Hvery Mornine, by Roperrt CuiuretT (Asso- 
ciation Press). A little volume of Scripture 
readings and prayers for thirteen weeks. The 
readings are well chosen and the prayers are 
admirable in letter and spirit. The volume 
should be a real help to the devotional life and 
will bear continuous repetition for longer time 
than is indicated. 

Tue HpiIstLes or St. JOHN, by CHARLES 
Gorr, D. D. (Seribners). A popular exposition 
by a conservative scholar who holds that St. 
John was the author of both the Fourth Gospel 
and the three epistles. In the Introduction he 
gives his reasons for this faith. The exposition 
which follows clearly sets forth those principles, 
theological and ethical, which are presented by 
the apostle. 

Tue DEVOTIONS OF BisHop ANDREWS (Mac- 
millan). English religious life in the early part 
of the Seventeenth Century was singularly rich 
in devotional works. Under the title, Manuals 
of the Inner Life, the Society of the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge has issued a beau- 
tiful series of little books, quite handy for the 
pocket. These “Devotions” of Launcelot An- 
drews will appeal to all who love spiritual 
thought in quaint and expressive diction. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS. 


The Sins and Sorrows of David 


International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
15. 2 Sam. 12:9, 10; 1831-15. 

A remarkable fact about the characters in 
the Bible is that they are not idealized. They 
are portrayed in all the sin and weakness of 
their humanity. If they had been fictitious 
their faults would have been glossed over or 
covered up. We have them truly reported. 

1. “Thou Art the Man.” We have not 
studied a lesson for a long time so full of 
dramatic contrasts as this. The story of 
David’s evil desires and his practical murder 
of Uriah in order that he might have his way 
ought to be reviewed. The one outstanding 
figure in the scene is Nathan. Fearless, defi- 
nite and terrible he ealls David to account for 
his sins. The judgment is specific. ‘““The sword” 
stands for conflict and death. David might 
have been so happy and so noble! What tragic 
failure! They who take the sword perish by 
the sword. The past year has seen the murder 
of several “gunmen” in Chicago. They killed 
others; they were killed in turn. The laws of 
retribution act steadily and relentlessly. 

2. Civil War. We now see Nathan’s proph- 
ecy growing into fulfillment. David had broken 
up a home and had murdered a brother man. 
Now. he sees his own home broken up as his 
Own son leads a rebellion and plunges the coun- 


try into civil war. The three generals who 
remained true to David were mighty men. They 
knew how to put up a great fight. David pro- 
posed to go out with his forces and to lead 
them in person. ‘The soldiers would not permit 
it. Were they right? Was David in any sense 
a coward for staying in the city? Now note 
the heart of the suffering father as David calls 
his generals together and asks them to be merci- 
ful to Absalom. He knew the conditions of 
warfare in those stern days and he had no de- 
lusions as to what Absalom’s defeat would 
involve to him personally. The man who had 
been merciful to Jonathan’s lame son now 


pleads that mercy shall be shown to his own | 


boy. 

8. Death by Forest and Sword. What a 
terrible thing is war! All for selfish ambition, 
all fruitlessly in the end, twenty thousand men 
die in the frenzy of brutal conflict with their 
comrades or crushed by the hostile forces of 
nature in the forest. It was a slight loss com- 
pared with the ten millions who have perished 
in the recent Great War. But surely by this 
time humanity ought to have learned the folly 
and the crime of fratricidal war. It is the su- 
preme madness and the last folly. Vain, bloody 
and insane, attended by its inevitable comrades, 
I'amine and Pestilence, War stands forth stark 
and brutal, the foe of mankind. It was so when 
beautiful Absalom hung dead in the oak, slain 
by Joab’s javelin; it is true today. 


Religious Education as Related to 


There is a growing emphasis on educational 
evangelism. The reports show that a large per 
cent. of accessions come at the Haster time and 
are largely the fruitage of the regular work of 
the church, especially of the church school. In 
one state this year 71 churches reported 1,234 
accessions from Jan. 1 to Easter, and 972 of 
these were received on Easter day. This shift- 
ing of the evangelistic emphasis to the regular 
work of the church places a staggering respons- 
ibility on the workers of the church school, for 
which they are not fully prepared. 

There are two reasons for this ‘changing 
emphasis. First, a broader and saner view of 
evangelism. Second, a truer and more funda- 
mental conception of religious education. 

It is becoming more generally understood 
that evangelism is not limited to an act spring- 
ing from an emotion, or to a decision forced 
from a conviction, but it is the Christianizing 
of the entire personality. We are learning that 
this can be done more effectually through a 
process and not an act. This is especially true 
if the process is continued during the years 
when personality is forming. Educational evan- 
gelism is the Christianizing process which keeps 
pace with an unfolding life. 

On the other hand it is slowly but surely 
dawning on our workers that religious educa- 
tion is not limited to the impartation of knowl- 
edge. It is equally concerned with producing 
right attitudes and right actions. Facts or even 
truths intellectually perceived will not leaven 
life. Only by a response of the entire person- 
ality including feeling and will, is life being 
changed. Religious education is concerned not 
only with a knowledge about life but also with 
a continuous adjustment to that life. Therefore 


fundamentally, religious education is. progres- 
sive evangelism. 

This conception of religious education has 
been clear as a sunbeam to our leaders for 
some time, but to most of the workers it is 
still but a gleam. If the church school is to 
meet this increasing responsibility for evangel- 
ism, there are a few principles which should be 
kept before the workers. 

First: We start with the fundamental as- 
sumption that a child is God’s child. This is 
where Jesus started with the child when he 
said, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
We are safe in taking our stand with him, and 
we may be sure that those whose hearts are 
warm in the service of childhood will heartily 
indorse this position; the child is God’s child 
and in the Kingdofn. 

Second: If a child is in the Kingdom, he 
should be kept there. This too accords with 
reason and with every sense of the divine will. 
There is little excuse and certainly no need of 
his going out. This is not so commonly ac- 
cepted as the first principle. Possibly due to 
two reasons—the prevalence of a warped the- 
ology, and the fact that religious education has 
not been sufficiently vital to give an adequate 
demonstration. 

Dr. Henry IF’. Cope has well said that “the 
educational evangel assumes that men already 
have in them all the possibilities of the religious 
life, and that the really normal experience 
would be that no one should think of himself 
either now or any time in the future as other 
than a child of God or ever live in any other 
way.” 

This clearly sets forth the task of the church 
school worker. He not only starts with the 


4. The Rebel’s Death. He must have been 
a handsome man with his long curls, as he 
rode on his white mule. The curls may be 
imaginary; but the beauty and charm of 
Absalom must have been a fact in order to have 
brought about the loyalty of so many followers. 
In some way his head was caught in the oak 
branches, the mule went on, and Absalom was 
left, hanging and helpless, in the tree. 

A nameless soldier discovered Absalom but 
he neither released him nor did him any harm. 
When he told his experience to Joab the big 
general was angry, forgetting that David had 
commanded him personally to spare Absalom’s 
life. Take time to study the conversation be- 
tween the unnamed soldier and Joab; it reveals 
a clear knowledge of Joab’s character. He was 
quick to tell the soldier how he would have 
paid generously for Absalom’s death; but the 
soldier reveals Joab’s character by his reply. 

And now Joab hurries to the place where the 
living body of Absalom still hangs in the tree. 
A few minutes and it is all over. The javelins 
have found their mark and David's loved son 
is silent forever in death. What apology can 
you give for Joab’s act? Did Absalom richly 
deserve the pain and death that came to him? 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Evangelism 


child in the Kingdom, but he accepts the re- 
sponsibility of keeping him there. He begins 
by counting him in, and he continues to count 
him in, until he counts himself out. But his 
purpose is that he shall never count himself 
out. Should he fail in this purpose, he would 
feel that, temporarily at least, the divine plan 
had miscarried. 

It is evident that if the plan for progressive 
evangelism is successful, there will be no great 
crisis in the religious life. But the chureh 
school worker should keep in mind that there 
is an experience even better than being able to 
name the place and hour when he first be- 
lieved; it is to be truly able to say that there 
has never been a conscious hour when he did 
not believe. Some have this experience even now, 
but there has been a sentiment in some quarters 
which regarded it as unfortunate. When it is 
generally recognized as the normal goal, the 
experience will become more common, and the 
confession of it more proper. 

But while there may be no outstanding crisis, 
there will be several crises. These will come in 
every normal life. They mark new experiences 
at transitions in the developing of personality. 
They do not indicate a change in the direction 
of the life, but a deepening of the channel and 
strengthening of the current. These experiences 
are to be welcomed by the church school 
worker. They test the work to that point, and 
give opportunity to strike a balance in the 
evangelizing account. 

This growing emphasis on progressive evan- 
gelism should result in the enrichment of the 
religious life of the church, and in the enlist- 
ment of thousands who are partners with 
Christ in his work of redemption. C.. GM. 


a 


ay 


' would judge at last. 
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-Parables of the Harvest 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Aug. 8-14 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture Passage. Matt. 13: 1-32. 


Life as Sowing Time. In these three para- 
bles we have three different uses of the familiar 
figure of the sower. ‘The first is like Millet’s 
famous picture, where we see the farmer scat- 
tering his seed over a whole hillside. That is 
the figure of God’s invitation, scattered abroad 
through the witness of the church. But the 
ground is not all equally made ready. Some of 
the seed is wasted on the stony ground. Some 
springs up only to wither. The immediate 
harvest comes from the good ground. The sec- 
ond parable is of man. We plan for the world 
in our idealisms; but we forget that not all 
men are either good or ready and we are im- 
patient of the springing up of evil. For this 
impatience Christ recommends patience, but a 
patience that remembers that God is interested 


in this field of the world and that the harvest 


time is to be a time of separation. The third 
parable suggests what a wonderful harvest of 
good and of help for others may come of a very 
little sowing. 


What We Harvest Here. Not all the fruits 
of our sowing are held for us out of sight. 
There can be no question that faith and obedi- 
ence bring their own immediate reward. It is 
poor policy to be careless of good. Christ’s 
“blesseds” are of today. It is good already to 
be of his company and the blessedness goes on 
accumulating. It is not well to put all your 
money into the savings bank, you need to eat 
and be clothed and to enjoy and give in mercy 
and in charity today. And Christ had that in 
mind as he looked after the immediate neéds 
of his disciples. It pays to be good, to be 
Christian, to be helpful and it pays at once. 


The Need of Patience. One reason why we 
must not take into our own hands the pulling 
out of the tares is that we are not competent 
judges. We do not always know a potentially 
good man when we see him. The enemy of the 
parable chose the plant which in appearance 
was most like wheat, though in its qualities 
it had no resemblance. There may be spin- 
dling stalks which are wheat, not tares. The 
need of not judging was often in Christ’s mind ; 
but it went along with a conviction that God 
But we are tempted to 
take that distinguishing and dividing judgment 
out of God’s hands. Impatience with God’s 
ways is an enemy of our own peace as well as 
our efficiency. 


Our reaping Time. One thought of the life 
beyond which we should keep in mind is that 
our qualities will then find elbow room for full 
growth. Here and now we are often like plants 
unthinned, which cannot show. what they are 


eapable of doing. But they will be our own 


qualities which will there display themselves. 
‘There is to be no exception to that absolute law 
of the kingdom that whatsoever a man soweth, 


that shall he also reap. This was as clear and ~ 


certain in Christ’s thoughts as that the seed we 
are sowing shall bring its harvest. 


Closet and Altar 


THE EXPECTANT HEART 
Therefore we are always confident, know- 
ing that whilst we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord: for we walk 
by faith, not by sight—2 Cor. 5:6. 


But further, as it is a rich and pleasant 
country where it lieth, it hath also this 
privilege, to be the only land of rest and 
peace, free from all possibility of invasion. 
There is no spoiling of it, and laying it 
waste, and defacing its beauty, by leading 
armies into it, and making it the seat of 
war; no noise of drums or trumpets, no in- 
undations of one people driving out another, 
and sitting down in their possessions. In a 
word, there is nothing there subject to decay 
of itself, so neither is it in danger of fraud 
or violence.—Robert Leighton. 


Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent 
to shore, 


Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber | 


more, 

Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out 
of my troubled breast. 

Oh, come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my 
soul to rest! 


Ever blooming are the joys of heaven’s high 
Paradise, 

Cold age deafs not there our ears nor vapor 
dims our eyes: 

Glory there the sun outshines; whose beams 
the Blessed only see. 

Oh, come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise my 
sprite to thee. 

—Thomas Campion. 


How seldom the expression ‘going to 
heaven” is used in the Bible! It is rather 
going to be with the Lord, as if the Lord 
wanted to keep our eye on himself as the 
heart and soul of heaven.—Andrew Bonar. 


How much sweetness and inspiration does 
that upper, invisible world bring into this! 
“Wor which cause we faint not.” It consoles 
us, strengthens us to do and suffer, creates in 
us a holy joy and eestasy.— W.L. Watkinson. 


Lord, help us so to live that when our 
turn comes to pass hence and live with thee 
where thow shalt send us, we may begin at 
once to feel at home in those heavenly sur- 
roundings. Teach us the worth and worth- 
lessness of our possessions, that we may 
value them: as instruments of life spent in 
thy service and not lament them when the 
place of our serving is changed. Give us 
sweet thoughts, even today, of wider vision 


and more intimate communion with thee and 


with thy children who have gone before us 
into that unknown land. And suffer us to 
walk with thee in a joyful and intimate 
acquaintance here with good hope of enlarge- 
ment and delight when our dreams are 
granted their fulfillment according to thy 
wise and loving thought. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. : , 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


Friends in Verse 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for August 15-21 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Lessons from the Poets. Ex. 15: 1- 


12. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Take a revised version of the Bible and see 
how scattered through our Bible, the Old Testa- 
ment especially, are many of these so-called 
poems. The earliest is found in Genesis 4: 23, 
24. Lacking in rhyme and meter, they are 
distinguished by a certain richness of expres- 
sion and thought quite different from the sur- 
rounding prose. Among the whole books of 
poetry are Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Lamentations. The outstand- 
ing mark of Bible poems is that its central 
thought is always about God and man in his 
relation with God. These poems are “full of 
God.”” From the books of poems, especially in 
the Psalms, we get a large amount of our de- 
votional material, such as worship of God, ap- 
preciation of nature, encouragement to patri- 
otism and principles of life. 


Leads for the Leader 

Life easily becomes a monotonous and me- 
chanical thing. The routine of life soon passes 
into a rut. Simple change is not enough. We 
need what the word really- means, re-creation. 
We need to get into the realm of ideals and 
hopes that are beyond our ordinary life. We 
need to look on things from a different height, 
a different angle, with a different vision. Poetry 
at its best does this for us. 

Poetry carries us into a region of emotions. 
These, after all, are the controlling forces 
within us. 

Poetry shows the possibility of enriching the 
simplest things of life with beauty. The poet 
sees what ordinary people do not see. 

Henry van Dyke, Robert Service and col- 
lections of war verse will furnish fine illustra- 
tions of stimulating poetry for young people. 


Thoughts for Members 
“Where are more beautiful words of joy 
than the Psalms of praise and prayer? ‘There 
thou seest into the heart of all the saints, as 
into fair and pleasant gardens, as into heaven 
itself, and walkest amongst the heart-rejoicing 
flowers, the happy and gladsome thoughts 
which rise to God and His goodness.” 
Poetry is itself a thing of God; 
He made his prophets poets; and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power—under-makers. 
—Bailey. 
Poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of 
all human knowledge, human thought, human 
passions, emotions, language. 
—Coleridge. 
A Moment of Prayer 
We thank thee, O Father, that among the 
hosts of men Thou hast included some whose 
minds and souls have risen above the ordinary 
heights of life, who have clothed its thought 
with a richness and beauty, not found in the 
usual humdrum of life. Show us the worth- 
fulness of these lives and their output that our 
own may become richer and nobler. Amen. 
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One Good Turn Deserves Another 
By Jessica Griggs Abel 


The wind howled desolately around the top 
of the Oak Tree Apartment House. Mr. Squir- 
rel put down his paper and gazed thoughtfully 
out into the darkness, as he remarked, “I think, 
my dear, that it’s going to be a cold night.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked up from her knitting ; 
“Oh, dear, I hope Bobby’s cold won’t develop 
into the ‘flu;’ why, just think, Chatterer and 
Molly Rabbit have had it!” 

As Mr. Squirrel was about to blow out the 
light and every one was going to bed, he heard 
a faint scratching at the front door. Opening 
it just a crack, he peeped out to see, sitting 
upon the doorstep, a very forlorn little bird. 

“Please, sir, may I stay with you tonight? 
It is so cold out, and I could sleep on your 
couch.” 

Mr. Squirrel turned and looked at Mrs. 
Squirrel doubtfully, for it was against their 
principles to lodge strangers, but the little bird 
pleaded so pitifully that they finally decided to 
let him in. Bright and early the next morning, 
the stranger flew away, much refreshed by his 
night’s rest in the pink guest room. 

“Some day I’ll come back again and do you 
a good turn,” he said as he bade them good-bye. 

Soon after the bird’s visit Bobby got the ‘‘flu’”’ 
and Betty had a bad cold; but worst of all, 
Mr. Squirrel was ill, too, and he was so wor- 
ried that he wasn’t getting well very fast. 

Mrs. Squirrel was almost worn out, because 
with ‘flu’ in the house no one dared to come 
near enough to help her. ‘‘Gracious me,’’ she 
cried, “if only cousin Jemima Chipmunk or 
some one were here to do the errands for me.” 

Just as she was wondering whether it would 
be safe to leave the sick people alone while she 
went to the drug store the door-bell rang. 

“Oh, dear me, it’s probably the doctor,” and 
she ran hastily to the old cracked looking-glass 
to put on her cap; but, to her great surprise, 
when she went to the door, whom did she see 
but the same little bird who had begged a lodg- 
ing on that cold, stormy night! 

“Go back! Go back! You'll cateh it,” cried 
Mrs. Squirrel, the border of her cap shaking 
as she shook her head decidedly. 

“I’m not afraid,’ he said, ‘I have come to 
help you.” 

My! What a help he was, in the busy days 
that followed; he kept the fires burning and 
one day he flew to the doctor’s in a great hurry, 
when Mr. Squirrel had an alarming relapse; 
but the thing that helped most of all was when 
the children were well enough to sit out in the 
fresh air upon the doorstep. Then he would 
sing to them and tell all about the lovely South. 

But one day, when every one was well again, 
and no one needed him, the little bird spread 
his broad wings and flew away. 

How dreary the house seemed after he left; 
several times Mrs. Squirrel said that she did 
wish the Squirrel family had the ability to 
sing ! 

One afternoon, a few days after the helpful 
bird had departed, Bobby Squirrel came scam- 
pering into the house, in a great state of excite- 
ment. 

“Mother, mother,” he cried, “two birds are 
building their nest in the tree just next to ours, 
and sure us I live, one of them is our little 


bird !” 


IH THE CHILDREN 


“I do declare,’ exclaimed Mother Squirrel, 
“that’s the best news I’ve heard since he went 
away.” 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

You are a forgiving “bunch,” aren’t you? 
Believing so, I am asking the privilege of de- 
laying my story about the purest light in the 
world a week or so. You know I said last 
week I planned to give it to you this week. 

Instead I should like to make place for a 
delightful little contribution to our Corner from 
an older Comrade, Rey. Prescott B. Dodge of 
Ixent, O. He says, in writing me: “Some of us 
may be in our second childhood, for we do enjoy 
your page. There is good cheer in it for some 
down-and-outers.” The Salvation Army says, 
“A man may be down but he is never out” 
(Mr. A.). “With all good wishes for yourself 
and your big family of young folks’—so he 
closes his letter. 

Follows, then, his storiette about “My Friend 
Across the Street.” 

“She was taken to the hospital the day before 
I was taken there. Our rooms were on oppo- 
site sides of the corridor diagonally across from 
each other. We made believe that the corridor 
was a street and that she lived on one side of 
the street and I on the other side. Our nurses 
were our kind and accommodating go-betweens 
to carry our messages and gifts from each to 
the other. 

“The day after her operation I heard her 
moaning and sent some of miy fresh flowers to 
her. After a little her moaning ceased and her 
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nurse told us that she got to pulling the flowers 
to pieces and became so interested in watching 
the petals fall that she forgot for the time her 
pain and discomfort. 

“Again, I had some of my roses taken to her, 
first directing that all the thorns be removed, 
for my little friend would find thorns enough in 
this world without their being sent to her under 
the guise of friendship. 

“One day my nurse told me that my little 
friend asked her: ‘Are you the nurse that takes 
eare of that old gentleman across the street?’ 
‘Yes.’ “lhe one that sent me the flowers?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Well, you tell him that I thank him.’ Wasn't 
she a thoughtful and appreciative little Miss? 

“Christmas morning I sent her a faney box 
of mixed candies, having learned first that her 
mother or nurse would take care of them so 
that it would be all right for her to have them. 
With the eandies I sent a cheery Christmas 
greeting. In the afternoon her nurse brought 
me a plate of nice fruit and this message from 
my little friend: ‘You tell him that I love him.’ 
Wasn’t that a beautiful Christmas message? 

“New Year’s Day her father and mother 
called on me and the father had little Ida in his 
arms. They explained that my little friend was 
making New Year’s calls and was making her 
first call on me so we could see each other and 
speak face to face. I thanked her for her kind- 
ness and told her that when I could get about 
again I would want to make one of my first 
ealls on her for I should remember her New 
Year’s call on me. 

“One evening some time afterwards the father 


and mother called again’ and Ida again was in 


(Continued on next page) 


a IE WELL 
~ MlApEWELL 


This story which I am going to tell you has 
nothing to do with sick people but it is a tale 
of a well which holds water and which people 
dig when they have no other means of getting 
their water supply. 

About a year ago I dug a well. It was not a 
deep well but it seemed to me to be a good one. 
Not long afterward I left the well and did 
not see it again for several months. What was 
my surprise and sorrow! My beautiful well 
was no longer the nice hole that I had made. 
The sides which I had smoothed with such 
eare with the shovel had fallen and caved in 
and the well was almost all filled up. My 
pride in the work was gone and it was with a 
troubled face that I greeted my neighbor as he 
came to chat with me. 

“My son,” said he with a idndly voice as he 
saw my plight, “the next time that you dig a 
well gather some stones and wall up the sides 
so that they will be firm and strong and your 
well will not again cave in like this.” 

And so I worked hard And long, placing fine 
stones in a solid wall around the well. This 
would now act as a lining and prevent the 
walls from falling in. Then I left the well, 


feeling that now at last it was dug and walled 
aud would be an everlasting well. 

In a year I came around and saw the well 
again. It looked beautiful with its water shin- 
ing and sparkling in the sun. I knelt down 
and with my hand I scooped up some water 
and drank it eagerly. But I quickly threw it 
out. The water had a vile taste and as I 
luoked closely the well seemed to be full of 
brackish and foul-smelling water. With a 
downeast face I hurried to my neighbor’s to 
find out what the trouble was. “Ah,” he said, 
“Your well was not covered and you did not 
keep it clean. A well must not only be made 
well but it must be cared for also.” 

And as I went back to my well I thought 
how much people’s lives resembled them. They 
need to be shaped well to give them character, 
they need to be covered and they. need to be 
clean. 

And with this thought I rolled up my sleeves 
and with a pail and a rope I started to clean 
out my well. 


Rev. CLINTON W. CARVELL. 
Fairlee, Vt. 
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A Vital Question in the Northwest 
By Henry J. Kilbourn 


A recent double cartoon in the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review shows an elderly, bearded 
farmer throwing himself on his knees in tragic 
supplication toward the endless procession of 
farm laborers “beating it’ to the distant city, 
over which is a big sign: “Jobs, $7.50 a day.” 


. The second half of the scene shows what may 


be looked for later—the farmer and his family 
in his bungalow dining-room, eating down a 
mammoth pile of pancakes, while outside, in 
another tragic supplication, kneels a procession 
of emaciated citizens reaching from the city 
to the dining-room window, calling on the 
farmer for food, and with a benevolent smile, 
between mouthfuls, he replies, “Sorry, but I 
only raised enough for my own use this year.” 
Widespread apprehension at sight of the farmer 
throwing up his hands has brought the food 
problem of.tomorrow with a bound into front 
headlines, noon lunch programs and even reli- 
gious gatherings. 

At a recent noon of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, President Showalter of Cheney Nor- 
mal School gave the results of a questionnaire 
sent by him to 2,800 farmers who have given 
up their farms. In answer to ‘‘Why have you 
done it?’ 71 per cent. replied that the superi- 
ority of city schools for their young people was 
a deciding factor. Next in order was stated 
the plaint of the farmers’ wives that there are 
too few social privileges in the farm family’s 
life, a deciding factor. Next in order of state- 
ment was the conviction of the speaker that 
there were too many large farms; that the 
future and better order of things would see a 
vast number of ten-acre farms with their own- 
ers working upon” them. 

One major conclusion of President Showalter 
was that simply as a matter of averting a crisis 
in tomorrow’s food supply every city must con- 
cern itself with making life better for the peo- 
ple on the farm. 

This address was discussed by the writer 
with a member of the largest firm dealing in 
farm mortgages in the city of Spokane, who, 
from a life-long familiarity with farm values 
emphatically urged the widest publicity to the 
existing absence of labor from the areas of food 
supply, and the necessity of winning the la- 
borer back to the fields. He also stated that 
one of our best hopes for the future is the re- 
duction of many great farms into smaller ones 
of forty, eighty and one hundred acres. As an 
incentive to serious men to enter the food-pro- 
ducing army he recalled that sagebrush land of 
good quality, with irrigation from two to five 
years, leaps from desert to a value, for agricul- 
ture, of $200 to $400 an acre; and in fruit- 
bearing regions, as in the Wenatchee and 
Yakima Valleys, a decade of irrigation and 
cultivation has in hundreds of cases seen the 
former abode of the coyote sold for between 
$1,500 and $2,000 per acre; and now smiling 
with seas of apple and peach trees. 


After all is said, however, the average man 
of the fields and his wife are chanting in their 
souls: ‘Life is more than cash, and the body 
than dollars per acre.’”’ And the deepest stu- 
dents of farm life know as unerringly as did 
Theodore Roosevelt that near the ploughed field 
must stand for the farmer the best school the 
whole people can give him, and by its side, as 
that great man stoutly maintained, must stand 
the best church that our Universities can give 
him, and any red-blooded young man who as- 
pires to fill a most urgent need of his country 
today can do it by fitting himself to take a 
pastorate among the army of food raisers in 
the coming Northwest. 
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Mental Munitions of the Ministry 


What They Are Reading 
By Hugh Elmer Brown 


Readers of The Oongregationalist will be in- 
terested in learning something about what min- 
isters have been reading. I sent out a call 
recently to some well-known pastors of our 
own order asking them to report to me “three 
major books of their recent reading.” Here are 
some of the replies: 

William Horace Day of Bridgeport. “The Sci- 
ence of Power,’ by Kidd. ‘The Decoration of 
the Cross,” by Patten. “British Labor and the 
War,” by Kellog and Gleason. 

Raymond C. Brooks of Berkeley. “Work and 
Wealth,” by Hobson. “The New Social Order,” 
by Ward. “Progressive Religious Thought in 
America,” by Buckham. 

Carl 8. Patton of Los Angeles. ‘History of 
Religions,” by Moore. ‘Philosophy of Religion,” 
by Galloway. ‘Meaning of God in Human Hx- 
perience,” by Hocking. ; 

James A. Richards of Winnetka. ‘Autobi- 
ography of Mark Rutherford.’ ‘Conflict of 
Religions of Early Roman Empire,” by Glover. 
“Hminent Victorians,” by Strachey. 

Raymond Calkins of Cambridge. “The Army 
and Religion,’ by Cairns. “The Apocalypse of 
John,” by Beckwith. . ‘Prayer Book,” by 
Orchard. : 

Allen A. Stockdale of Toledo. “Human Na- 
ture and Its Remaking,” by Hocking. ‘“‘Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His Children.” ‘My Genera- 
tion,” by Tucker. ; 

W. A. Rowell of Hinsdale. ‘The Education 
of Henry Adams.” ‘Contact with the Other 
World,” by Hyslop. “What is the Kingdom of 
God?” by Brock. 

Walter A. Morgan of Washington, D. C. 
“Mysticism,” by Underhill. ‘Human Nature 
and Its Remaking,” by Hocking. ‘My Genera- 
tion,” by Tucker. 

Chester Emerson of Detroit. ‘The Present 
Conflict of Ideals,” by Ralph Barton. ‘“Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,’ by Thayer. “Jean Christophe,” 
by Rolland. 

R. H. Potter of Hartford, Ct. “Pioneers and 
Jesuits,’ by Parkman. “Beginnings of New 
England and New France,’ by Fiske. ‘‘Auto- 
biography of Seven Statesmen,” by White. 

John A. Holmes of Lincoln, Neb. ‘Folk Lore 
of the Old Testament,” by Fraser. “New 
Archeological Discoveries,’ by Cobern. ‘Life 
of Roosevelt,” by Thayer. * 

Ernest Bourner Allen of Oak Park, Il. 
“Productive Beliefs,’ by Hough. “Intervention 
in Mexico,” by Inman. “The Cross in Chris- 
tian Experience,’ by Clow. 

Naboth Osborne of Burlington. 
Personality,’ by Webb. 
the Good,” by Solovyof. 
by McDougall. 

Ozora Davis of Chicago. “Christian Idea in 
the Modern World,” by Calkins... “Letters to 
His Children,” by Roosevelt. ‘The Individu- 
alistie Gospel,’ by Gillies. 

J. Percival Huget of Brooklyn. “God’s Faith 
in Man,” by Shannon. “The Utmost Star,’ by 
Boreham. “Poems,” by Oxenham. 

Surely none can rise to complain that these 
lists are sawdusty stuff. The popularity of 
biography is notable. The akmost complete ab- 
sence of poetry—only one book in forty-five— 
excites curiosity. Whether poetry was not re- 
garded as “major” reading, or actually went 
unread, is a question. 

Heanston, Ill. 


“God and 
“The Justification of 
“Social Psychology,” 


Kind words are the oil that lubricates every- 
day intercourse. They cost little. A phrase of 
common comfort, “that by daily use hath al- 
most lost its sense, will fall upon the saddened 
heart like choicest music.”’—The Presbyterian. 
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Isles of Shoals Convention 


An informal reunion and a “Welcome Back” 
opened the fifth annual meeting of the Isles 
of Shoals Congregational Summer Conference, 
which began at Star Island Aug. 2. The open- 
ing address was given by the president, Dr. 
W. B. Barton, of Oak Park, Ill., and followed 
by the first candle-light service in the old stone 
church. The daily schedule for the weeks of 
the Conference is briefly outlined as follows: 
7.30 A.M., morning watch in the old church; 
9.30, Bible hour; 11.00, conference; 8.00 Pp. m., 
occasional evening lectures; 9.00 P.m., candle- 
light service in the old church; all other times, 
fellowship and recreation. : 

Some of the speakers who are addressing 
the Conference at morning sessions are: Rev. 
J. L. Barton, D. D., Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Rev. H. C. Ide, 
Rey. M. A. Farren, Rey. J. L. Sewall and Rev. 
E. Victor Bigelow. Speakers at the Bible hour 
will be Prof. R. W. Springer of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Prof. I. F. Wood of Smith College and 
Prof. J. J. Martin of Bangor Seminary. 

The program is full of interesting subjects: 
and worth-while speakers, thus giving promise 
that this Conference will measure up to pre- 
vious gatherings of Congregationalists at the 
Isles of Shoals. 


Australian Delegates at Council 


Here is a warm right hand of fellowship to 
the Australians and New Zealanders, whose at- 
tendance upon the International Council in- 
volved the longest and most expensive journey. 
The more we saw of them the more we liked 
them, as closer acquaintance gave opportunity 
of testing their sterling worth. Rey. Ernest 
Davies, Rev. C. B. Cockett, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 
Horton, all of Melbourne, Chaplain and Mrs. 
Kk. A. Bridger of New’ Zealand, Rev. Stanley 
Morrison of Brisbane, and Rey. W. J. Ash- 
ford of Tasmania, will not soon be forgotten. 
We are glad that some of them are lingering in 
America. 


The thirty-one Canadian delegates with a 
group of Canadians now in American pulpits, 
at their luncheon arose to the time-honored 
toast, “The King!” and then, after singing 
“God Save the King” they sang with fine fervor 
“My Country, Tis of Thee.” 


The Comrades’ Corner 

(Continued from page 190) 
her father’s arms. She told me that she had 
heard the nurses talking about my being taken 
home the next day. I told her I had heard the 
same and I thought it must be so. She replied, 
‘IT am going home tomorrow, too.’ I said it 
seemed a little strange that we should go the 
same day, but I knew she would be glad to be 
home again with brother and sister. Then I tried 
to tell her how much I had enjoyed our make- 
believe street with her living on one side of it 
and myself on the other side. She said she 
wished it were really so, for then we could see 
each other oftener. Now wasn’t she a dear 
little friend? If you knew her you would love 
her just as I did. 

“Those days at the hospital were not com- 
fortable days, but always I shall have pleasant 
memories of my little friend across the street. 
May she have good friends always to brighteu 
her life as she helped to brighten mine.” 

Any one can get sweet things from sweet 
things. People are rare who can find sweet in 
the bitter. These two found the secret. 

Comradely yours, 


Lr Noden 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 
Dedication of Japanese Church Building 

The dedication of the Japanese Church in 
San Diego occurred on June 6. <A gathering of 
over 200, with a large representation of Amer- 
icans, was at the services. All of the Congre- 
gational churches in San Diego were repre- 
sented. 

Following the service of dedication, the min- 
ister, Rey. J. S. Kikuchi, was ordained. His 
examination had been made at a meeting of 
the Association a few weeks previously, so 
that only the formal ordination service occurred 
at this time. 

The building, amply arranged and equipped, 
will serve as a community center. The total 
cost of the property is about $9,700, exclusive 
of furnishings. Through the great generosity 
of Virst, San Diego, with its help of $2,750, and 
the $2,400 grant and $500 loan expected from 
the Building Society, this enterprise has been 
rendered possible. The Japanese themselves 
have contributed about $3,800. On their day 
of dedication $750 additional was pledged by 
the local Japanese Association toward the 
furnishings of the building. Besides this, $280 
was also raised at the meeting toward furnish- 
ings. : 

The dedication sermon was preached by Dr. 
G. W. Hinman of the American Missionary 
Association; the financial appeal was made by 
Rey. W. B. Thorp, whose own church has been 
so generous in its aid; the dedicatory prayer 
was offered by Rev. W. H. Hannaford; and 
addresses were made by Rey. Paul Waterhouse, 
recently called as General Missionary among 
the Japanese, and Revs. M. Tsuji and G. 
Tanaka. 

This is the third Japanese church building 
to have been dedicated in California during the 
administration of Dr. Hinman and although the 
membership of the church is small this good 
plant makes possible an extensive community 
work which Mr. Kikuchi is well able to direct. 

8. -E.B; 


Rejuvenating West End, Los Angeles 

West ENp, Los ANGELES, is taking on re- 
newed activity under the leadership of Rey. 
KE. E. Fairchild, recently called to that field. 
Mr. Fairchild was ordained in the Methodist 
Church in 1896 and served several churches of 
that fellowship. He has more lately been en- 
gaged in work for the Episcopal denomination, 
having rendered excellent service as a general 
worker for the Hpiscopal City Missionary So- 
ciety of Los Angeles. 


Riding the San Diego Circuit 

The San Diego circuit, including five mis- 
sionary points in the mountain region of San 
Diego, is one of the few Southern California 
parishes that has a summer and winter season. 
After being without a regular pastor during the 
winter hibernation, when portions of the road 
are quite impassable, the circuit has now en- 
tered into its summer season under the min- 
istry of Rev. M. A. Frost. 

Mr. Frost, who is still engaged by the Y. M. 
CG. A., which he has served ever since the war 
camps were established in San Diego, is giving 
his Sundays to riding this circuit. It requires 
fortitude as well as preaching powers to visit 
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these several points and conduct the Sunday 
services. 


WYOMING 
Improvements at Cheyenne 

The church building of CHEYENNE is under- 
going extensive repairs, including painting and 
redecorating. The lower floor has been greatly 
enlarged by the removal of partitions, and the 
rearranging of rooms. A modern kitchen has 
been included. The ladies serve meals during 
the four days of the famous Frontier Days, 
feeding each year hundreds of visitors. 

On a recent Sabbath, 125 members of 
Cheyenne motored to a beautiful place in the 
mountains, 25 miles distant, and held an in- 
spiring out-of-doors service. The demand is 
for more such services. The bulletin board, 
containing a fresh ‘‘vest-pocket sermon’ each 
morning, is creating wide interest and causing 
much favorable comment. The pastor’s salary 
has been inereased $500. The pastor, Rey. 
C. F. Fisher, will spend the vacation motoring 
and camping with his family in the Colorado 
mountains. 

COLORADO 
Ordination of Guy M. Laird 

SECOND, DENVER, was the host to an ordain- 
ing council on June 11, at whose hands Mr. 
G. M. Laird was ordained a Congregational 
minister for missionary work in Africa under 
the African Inland Mission. Mr. Laird is a 
graduate of De Pauw University and an elec- 
trical engineer by profession. He and his wife 
have been appointed to central Africa where 
this mission is helping to evangelize 11,000,000 
heathen in a section 1,000 miles square. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Daily Vacation Bible School at Mobridge 

During the month of June, Unirep, Mo- 
BRIDGE, conducted a Daily Vacation Bible 
School, under the direction of the church 
assistant, Mrs. L. B. Esch. About 75 children 
registered and paid the nominal fee of 25 cents. 
The prescribed program was developed success- 
fully and included a brief devotional service, 
a talk on habit and health, Bible stories and 
geography, instruction in missions, memory 
work, music and handwork. Plans are already 
being made for similar work in the future. 
Rev. W. F. Ireland is pastor of this church. 


TEXAS 
Dedication of New Church at Palestine 
Under the progressive leadership first of 


Rey. P. C. Burhans and recently of Rev. M. 


C. Lambly, PALESTINE has taken a prominent 
place in the life of the community. Five years 
ago a struggling congregation tried to worship 


in an old brick church near the railroad tracks,’ 


but due to the fine spirit of these two men, 
their untiring efforts and the co-operation of 
the people of the community, a new edifice has 
been erected and paid for. It is modern and 
well equipped and designed not only for a place 
of worship, but also for community social life. 
Dedication services were held in May, with 
Dr. H. B. Harrison of Houston officiating. 


Eager for Dr. Harper’s Leadership 

CENTRAL, DALLAS, is jubilant over the ac- 
ceptance of its call to Dr. Thomas Harper 
of Spokane. The new church building of this 
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organization is approaching completion, and as 
it advances shows more and more the beauty 
and serviceableness it is to afford. 'The con- 
gregation is full of enthusiasm and looks for- 
ward with pleasure to Dr. Harper’s leadership. 


Junius Heights, Dallas, a Rising Church 

JuNius HrIcuHts, DALnAs, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. J. L. Smith, is breaking its former 
record in every department of service. The 
congregation has added $600 to the pastor’s 
salary for the year 1920, making the increase 
33 per cent. instead of the 25 per cent. which is 
generally advocated by the denomination. Mrs. 
Smith has helped the young people to organize 
a social group that is becoming a potent factor 
in the community life. In fact this energetic 
church group is rapidly developing into the 
position of being the most influential factor in 
the life of its section of the city and promises 
to be one of the leading Congregational 
churches in Texas. 


KANSAS 

Conference Changes Office Location 

The Kansas Conference - headquarters have 
been moved from Washburn College to Rooms 
300-801, 718 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. Sec. 
Fred Grey of the Education Society has his 
office in the same rooms. Beginning Sept. 1, 
the Educational District has been increased by 


the addition of Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas with the Kansas District head- 
quarters remaining at Topeka. 

MISSOURI 


Federation of Churches in Sedalia District 
The Kansas City Association has established 
what is known as the Sedalia District of Con- 
gregational Churches. The first meeting was 
held June 20, with 121 delegates present. Rey. 
Floyd Webb, of First, Sedalia, preached the 
morning sermon and Supt. A. R. Atwood de- 
livered an address on Congregationalism in the 
evening. Twenty-three laymen participated in 
the service. This group of Sedalia District 
churches is making unusual progress. All have 
new pastors, for whom they are buying parson- 
ages. The salary of each church has been 
increased at least 25 per cent. in the last year. 


Sappington Reorganized | 

SAPPINGTON observed its 32d anniversary on 
June 13. This chureh has been closed for 
about 10 years, but was recently reopened by 
the State Superintendent and Rey. Neil Nissen 
was secured as pastor. Its 32d anniversary 
speakers were Rev. D. J. Bradley, Mr. W. C. 
Fairbank, Mr. Fred Weitkemper and Rev. A. 
R. Atwood. 


New Building for Immanuel, St. Louis 

IMMANUEL, St. LOUIS, is making a success- 
ful drive for a new $35,000 building. Rev. 
G. H. Coman is the pastor. - 


Bethlehem, St. Louis, Has Vacation School 


BETHLEHEM (BOHEMIAN), St. Louis, is 
conducting a successful Daily Vacation Bible 
School. A. B. A. 

WISCONSIN. 


Ford Car for Rev. M. C. Holmes 

A Ford car has been purchased for the use of 
Rev. M. C. Holmes, pastor of MAPLE VALLEY, 
PULCIFER and LAKEWoopD. This will make it 
possible for the pastor to give better attention 
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to the work in the outlying places and also en- 
able him to take up new work. Maple Valley 
Sunday School raised $30 during the last 
quarter for Armenian children. Three new mem- 
bers have been added to Lakewood and the ap- 


-portionment for the year has been paid in full. 


One new Sunday school has been organized on 
this field. It has 28 members and three 
teachers, and is doing well. 


New Building for First, Eau Claire 

First, HAu Crarre, Rey. L. A. Parr, pastor, 
laid the corner-stone of their new church on 
June 6. The copper box laid in the corner- 
stone of the old church 34 years ago, contain- 
ing the historic records, was replaced in the 
new corner-stone by Mr. R. J. Kepler, who 
took part in the former stone-laying service. 
A sermon was preached by the pastor. Mrs. 
Cordelia Truax, one of the oldest members of 
the church, whose munificent gifts have helped 
to make possible the new building, formally 
laid the corner-stone. The handsome stone 
building, designed by Messrs. Holmes and 
Flinn of Chicago, is rapidly being built, and it 
is hoped that it will be ready for services at 
the end of the year. ; 


Viroqua Lifts Debt 

Viroqua has recently raised about $3,000 
to pay an old debt and to make improvements 
on the church. 


Church Building of Elroy Stuccoed 

The chureh building of Evroy, Rev. F. N. 
Dexter, pastor, has been given a new coat of 
stuceo, practically making a new building of it. 
The Men’s Club is taking hold of the com- 
munity enterprises with renewed vigor. 


Men’s Club Popular at First, Kenosha 

First, KmNosHA, at the communion service 
on July 11 received into membership 19 adults, 
11 by letter. This makes a total of 43 mem- 
bers that have been received since April 1 of 
this year. First has three women’s societies 
and a men’s club which at two sessions last 
season had an attendance of over 400 men. 


MICHIGAN 

Mt. Hope, Detroit, Raises Pastor’s Salary 

The splendid way in which the members and 
friends of Mr. Horr, Derroir, -have rallied 
under the leadership of Rev. P. C. Jesson has 
warranted an increase in his salary of $700, 
the second since his coming to the church. All 
bills are reported paid at the close of the half 
year and a balance is in the treasury. The 
chureh school has increased more than 100 per 
cent. in membership. Ten adult members were 
added to the church at Waster and a goodly 


“number are to come into the church at the 


next communion service. 


ILLINOIS 

Increasing Interest in Church at Waverly 

WAVERLY had been without a leader for 
several months when Rey. W. H. Fuller was 
called in March of this year. His leadership 
has met with a hearty and encouraging re- 
sponse. At Easter 23 united with the church. 
A pastor’s training class of boys and girls was 
organized to study Rigg’s “Lessons in the Path 
of Life.” Beneyolences have advanced 300 per 
cent. over last year. The church celebrated its 
85th anniversary the week of June 15. 


Mr. Collins at La Moille Twenty Years 

On June 24, LA Morte celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. BH. J. Col- 
lins. The churches of Bureau Association and 
the ministers of the other churches in the vil- 
lages responded to invitations to assist in ob- 
serving this occasion, and added greatly to the 
interest of the program and social hour. As a 
substantial proof of the love and esteem which 
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are felt for Mr. Collins and in recognition of 


his long and faithful service a purse containing 
nearly $900 was presented to him. This is one 
of the three longest Congregational pastorates 
in Illinois. During this period the church has 
grown in membership and in contributions to 
benevolences. It is among the oldest churches 
of the state, having been organized May 12, 
1840. Its 75th anniversary was appropriately 
celebrated in 1915. 
OHIO 

Lakewood Has Successful Campaign 

In an eight days’ campaign under the lead 
of H. H. Patterson, LAKEWoop recently sub- 
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scribed $102,000 on the debt of $100,000. It 
was achieved with remarkable ease and amidst 
great enthusiasm. In addition to this Mr. A. F. 
Allen, chairman of the Board of Trustees, se- 
cured a reversal of the old rule of the C. C. 
B. S. that it would only pay last bills. To 
inaugurate this notable and wise change of 
policy a grant of $10,000 and a loan of $10,000 
at three per cent. were made, thus enabling the 
church to retire immediately $20,000 of six per 
cent. indebtedness, with a net saving of $900 on 
the interest aecount. 


Parallel with the financial campaign the reg- 
ular work went forward strongly. Twelve 


EVERY AMERICAN 
Should Know Boston 


Old South Meeting House 


Get a Guide 
Book Today 


The Boston Book which was prepared 
especially for the International Council 
delegates, will be of unusual interest to 
those who were unable to attend the great 
Council meetings. It contains a complete 
program and list of the official delegates 
as well as a comprehensive guide to places 
of historic interest in and about Boston. 
The simple and clear map of the city is in 
itself worth the price of the book, and the 
illustrations of historic places cannot fail 
to interest those who have visited Boston 
or are planning to attend the Tercentenary 
celebrations this coming fall and next year. 


Order at once before supply is exhausted. 


ONLY 25ce 


POSTPAID 


CUT OUT COUPON BELOW 


Fill in your name and address and send to us 


The Congregationalist and Advance 
Department of Circulation 


with 25 cents. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me the Official Boston Guide Book. 
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members were received at the Lenten Commu- 
nion and 24 at Haster, 43 united at Pentecost, 
21 of them from the Covenant class. The total 
Easter ingathering is 79, of whom 47 united on 
confession of faith. The total for the two years 
of the present pastorate of Rey. R. E. Bowers 
IS) 22ps 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 


Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. 


Only college graduates 
admitted. 


For catalogue address the 
Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Make the Summer Count 


Ministers, Religious Secretaries, 
Teachers may use July and August 
for unbroken study. 


Two Terms: June 21—July 28; July 29—Sept. 3 


Courses in both Seminary and University. 
Regular credit for completed work. 


Write for information. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Expenses reasonable. 


5757 University Ave. OZORA S. DAVIS, President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PITTSBURCH BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 
any time. f 
The student of little means and even of no means is 
iven an opportunity for training. 5 
fhe Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the bloo 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 2 
It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 
the Ages. 
Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 
and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. WarrEN J. Moutron, Cor. Sec’y. 
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Intensive development is going on at equal 
pace through the Woman’s Association, the 
Lincoln Club and the Church school. The ex- 
cellent service of Miss Harriet E. Gates, church 
assistant, is telling splendidly in young people’s 
work. 


Collinwood, Cleveland, in Fine Shape 

COLLINWOOD, CLEVELAND, Rey. J. H. Horn- 
ung, minister, at their quarterly meeting in 
July, re-elected the pastor unanimously and in- 
creased the salary to $3,200, a raise of $1,000 
since Dee. 31. .This will be Mr. Hornung’s 
fourth year. All organizations in the church 
are making splendid progress. Sunday evening 
audiences average nearly 200. A men’s chorus 
leads the singing. A social hour, with light 
refreshments, follows the evening services. 

The church school of Collinwood has had an 
unprecedented attendance during the past year; 
the highest number on any Sunday was 647. 
The largest number of men in the men’s class 
on any Sunday was 119. The church school 
has become a Standard Tercentenary School. 
Since Jan. 1, 78 have united with the church, 
40 of whom were men; 51 of the 78 came on 


confession. The congregation will assume its 
apportionment for the World Movement in 
October. 


Ce Bak. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Driver Installed at Lansford 

ENGLISH, LANSFORD, is happy in the recent 
coming of Rey. G. H. Driver to assume the 
pastorate. From every 
indication fruitful 
days are ahead for 
this important church 
of the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation under the able 
leadership which it 
has secured. 

An installation 
council was convened 
on July 7 which was 
attended by repre- 
sentatives from _ the 
churches of a wide 
area. Rey. H. B. Hart, Scranton, was moder- 
ator, and Rey. F. H. Pascoe, Coaldale, scribe. 
The statement of experience and belief by Mr. 
Driver was concise, illuminating and—unlike 
some ‘“statements’”—inspiring. Mr. Driver’s 


Special training in post-graduate work, together 


with his war work experience and successful 
previous pastorates, has prepared him, in emi- 
nent degree, for his present tasks. 

The installation service in the evening was of 
high order. The sermon was by Rev. C. S. 
Ball, a former minister of Lansford, now of 
Associate, Baltimore. Other parts were as fol- 
lows: Installation prayer, Rev. Bernard Cop- 
ping, Baltimore; right hand of fellowship, Rey. 
I’. H. Pascoe, Coaldale; greetings from the lo- 
cal churches, Rev. R. H. Sinclair; charge to 
the people, Rev. E. B. Hart, Scranton; charge 
to the pastor, Dr. C. W. Carroll, D. D., Middle 
Atlantie District. | OR sea 3 


NEW YORK 

Church Organized at Endicott 
The new Congregational church which has 
been made possible by the work of the New 
York State Church Field Extension Society, is 
hereafter to be known as the Ideal Community 
Congregational Church of Endicott, N. Y. It 
was organized Sunday morning, May 23, ‘For 
the glory of God, for the service of our fellow 
men, and for mutual assistance in our Chris- 
tian life.’ Twenty-six persons were received 
into membership, 11 by letter and 15 on con- 
fession of faith. Rey. G. A. Brock, who has 
been responsible for and active in the inau- 
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guration of this new work, preached upon “The 
New Heaven and the New Larth.” Two 
deacons were ordained, five trustees elected, and 
a Ladies’ Aid Society of 15 members formed. 
A complete communion service was presented 
to the church by Mr. and Mrs. Sumner D. 
Felton. Rey. C. A. Bourner is acting pastor. 
He A... B. 
Larger Congregations at Volney 
First, VOLNEY, Rey. €. J. aft, pastor, 
received five new members at the communion 
service early in June, three of them on con- 
fession. The budget and envelope system have 
been recently adopted by Volney, and $350 has 
been added to the pastor’s salary, the second 
substantial increase within 20 months. The 
church’s apportionment to the Congregational 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years. comers sores of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of eology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and-graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 
HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. OF 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


MONSON ACADEMY 


For Boys. 18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. 
A thorough, up-to-date college preparatory school. 
Best traditions. Excellent equipment. Modern gym- 
nasium. Our aim: to develop manly boys by the 
practical personal touch. Athletics carefully super- 
vised. Fund for boys of proven worth. $500. 
Booklet. 
JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B. (Harvard), Principal 
10 Main St., Monson, Mass. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 


Accredited, Co-educational. With College Preparatory. 
Business, Normal, Home Economics, Agriculture, an 

Music Courses. Gymnasium. Beautiful coun situa- 
tion. Expense for nine months’ school year, tuition, 
board, and room, $260. For fuller information address 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredited college preparatory school for girls and 
finishing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue S-17. 


‘ 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
32nd year. Newbuilding. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conditions created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, VA. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


>. 
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World 
scribed. 
Volney’s congregations have doubled at the 
morning services and trebled at night, a series 
of stereopticon slides being used at the latter. 


CONNECTICUT 
Anniversary of First, Derby 
First, Dersy, Rev. W. F. Maylott, pastor, 
closed a week of celebration, July 4, in honor 
of the centennial of its present house of wor- 
ship and the 250 years of the church’s organ- 
ization. A yaried program was presented dur- 


Movement budget has been oversub- 


ing the eight days and all services were largely 
attended. Those who gave historical addresses 
included Mr. Albert Sherwood, whose father 
was a member of’ Derby for 74 years, Mr. W. 
S. Brown, for 40 years superintendent of the 
Sunday school and organist, and George C. 
one of the oldest 


Allis, members. It was 


FIRST CHURCH, DERBY, CT. 
Recently celebrated 250th anniversary 


brought out that this church was the 14th to 
be organized in the state. It seemed fitting 
that the anniversary of building the present 
church edifice should also be celebrated at this 
time. It is a typical New England meeting 
house of colonial type, with a Sir Christopher 
Wren spire. 

Five other churches have sprung from 
Derby: Oxford; Seymour; Second, Derby; 
Ansonia and Shelton. Twelve ministers have 
gone from it, one of whom, Dr. Amos Bassett, 
founded the Missionary Society of the state, 
the oldest society of its kind in the country. 
In spite of severe losses sustained by this old 
church, in removal, death and changing popu- 
lation, Derby faces the future determined to 
serve effectually its day and generation. That 
it is succeeding was brought out in the treas- 
urer’s report, which showed that this year 
more money had been raised for missions than 
in any previous year and that the recent ex- 
tensive improvements to the church had been 
paid for. The pastor was surprised at the 
closing service with a gift of $250 from the 
people whom he has served the past five years. 


Rey. A. M. Ellis Leaves Hartford 
The call to New York which recently came 
to Rey. A. M. Ellis of W1Npsor Ave., Hart- 
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FORD, has taken from that city one of its greatly 
esteemed and beloved men. Mr. Ellis resigned 
from Windsor Ave. about a month ago to accept 
the call of Richmond Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
will assume his new duties the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Pllis is a native of England and came 
to America soon after his graduation from 
Manchester University. He studied in Beth- 
lehem Divinity School at Bethlehem, Pa., his 
first pastorate after his ordination as a Con- 
gregational minister being at Albany. After 
serving there for several years he was called to 
Kinderhook, N. Y., and in 1916 came to Hart- 
ford. In these four years he has endeared 
himself to the members of his parish, who are 
loath to have him leave; they realize, how- 
ever, that the call to New York offers a new 
and promising field for the abilities of such a 
man as Mr. Ellis. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Lawson Leaves Foxboro 

Rey. W. BH. Lawson has resigned the pastor- 
ate of BETHANY, Foxporo, after a ministry of 
more than eight years with that church. His 
influence and power have been of a deep, con- 
structive value: The church has been incor- 
porated under his direction, and a vested choir, 
a troup of Boy Scouts and a Camp Fire group 
have been organized. ‘His pastorate has also 
shown fruitful results in his work in Christian 
Hndeavor, Sunday school and a Bible study 
class of girls of high school and college age. 

Mr. Lawson has .been ably assisted in his 
pastorate by his wife, who with untiring zeal 
has put splendid work into the activities of 
Foxboro. She has been interested in the 
an organization which in- 
cludes all departments of women’s and girls’ 
work in the church. She has also been active 
in the Sunday school and Christian Endeavor. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
i Calls 


ANDERSON, BH. L., Avoca, Neb., to Havelock. Accepts, 

CHRISTIANSON, C. J., Boise, Ida., to Grand Island, 
Neb. Accepts and is at work. 

Curriss, P. L., North Columbus, O., to United 
(Federated), Garrettsville. Accepts. 

DpPNISON, R. C., formerly of Janesville, Wis., and 
later of United, New Haven, Ct., to professorship 
of philosophy in Pomona College, Cal. Accepts. 

Evans, A. T., Wheatland, Wyo., to Shoshoni and 
Rock Springs. 

Lone, Haroip, to summer supply, Waverly, Neb. 
Accepts. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... Talseere 
At 55 years of age....... 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

he sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


i Secretaries, 


TERCENTENARY 


University. 


3. Send at once for an illustrated catalogue of this 
Professional Training School for Religious and Social 


Leaders. 
Address 


1. Spend the Tercentenary year among the historic 
scenes of old New England— Plymouth, Lexington, 
Concord, Salem and Boston. 


2. Prepare to lead the new world that is to emerge 
from the World War with insight and fidelity worthy of 
our Pilgrim heritage by a year of study in the School 
of Religious Education and Social Service of Boston 


ARO Ree ebeeNNE TT: 
Executive Secretary, 


607 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


A high grade Congregational preparatory school with a moderate tuition. LOSth Year opens Sept, 15th. 


High elevation. Kight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for boys and girls. New Gymnasium. 


Playing fields. Outing Club for winter sports. 


Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 
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Nasu, C. A., Carbondale, Kan., to Wheatland, Wyo. 
NicHoxs, G. T., Arkansas City, Kan., to Berkeley 
Community, Denver, Col. Accepts to begin Sept.1. 
Smiru, T. B., Kirwin, Kan., to Downs. Accepts to 
begin Sept. 1. 
Snpeussy, A. W., East Lake, Col., to Stoughton, Wis. 
SNOWDEN, JOSmEPH, Brule, Neb., to Riverton. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 
WoopwarbD, DANIEL, Oconomowoc, Wis., to Medford. 
Accepts. 
Resignations 
BrROTHDRSTON, B. W., Gilbertville, Mass. 
Lawson, W. E., Foxboro, Mass. 
Sacn, AmppaA, Springfield, Me. 
Ordinations 
LarirD, G. M., 0., Second, Denver, Col., June 11. 


Peck, E. W., o., First, Northfield, Minn., May 14. 
Sermon by Dr. H. K. Painter; other parts by Dr. 
B. B. Dean and Rey. Messrs. W. L. Sutherland 
and G. M. Miller. 


Dismissal 
Loup, H. H., Wilmington, Mass., July 19. 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMBR CONFERENCE, 
Shoals, Aug. 2-23. 

AMERICAN BoarpD, ANNUAL MrrrineG, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

SuMMmR ScHooL or ForuM MrrHops, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Aug. 17-27. 

SumMMerR ScHoou or Missions, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24, 


Isles of 


NT 


Do You Want 


Circulation Dept. 14 Beacon St. Boston 
The Congregationalist and Advance 


I enclose $3.00\[] or $2.75 [] as a minister 


for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 


or 
As a New Subscriber $1.00 [] for 5 months’ 
Trial subscription. 


=u 
ail 


a Refreshing and Stimulating Companion 
for the summer days 


a Constant and Worth-while Friend 
the year around? 


and 


You Will Find it 


1n 
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Sone Drrecrors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. _ 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCHDS, Geneva, 
Aug. 9-10. 

PRELIMINARY Mpnrinc, Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, Geneva, begin- 
ning Aug. 12. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL WORLD ALLIANCE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL FRIPNDSHIP THROUGH THD 
Cuurcuns, St. Beatenberg, Aug. 25-27. 


State Conferences 
Trxas (colored), Runge, Aug: 12-15. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Norte CAROLINA (colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
Norra Daxorta, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMHED—Interchurch Missionary Hducation De- 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—Federation of Women’s Board of For- 
eign Missions. : 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 

CuHaurauqua, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 

ence, Aug. 1-21. 

DALLAS, Trx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DALLAS, Trx., FWIM, September, last week. 

New WILMINGTON, Pa., FWIM, Aug. 14-23. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., FWEFM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 

Tarkio, Mo., FWEM, Aug. 14-22, 

Nrw Concorp, 0., FWEFM, Aug. 10-17. 

XENIA, O., FWIFM, Aug. 10-17. 

LAKH GENEVA, WIS., FWEM, Aug, 17-24. 


A weekly messenger of Good 
Cheer and Spiritual Uplift for 
Every Member in the Family. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Minimwn 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


And Still Only $3.00 a year! 
($2.75 to Ministers) 
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If You Are Going Away 


don’t forget to send us your change of address at least 
two weeks in advance of the date you wish it to 
become effective! 


Use this blank: — 


Name as on present label 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Street 

City or Town State 
Change to this new address 

Street 

City or Town State 


Change back to former address on, 
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ate 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


MRS. MARTHA E. O. BEAN 

The United Congregational Church of Lawrence 
met with a severe loss when on May 22, 1920, 
Mrs. Martha E. O. Bean passed to her reward in 
the Great Beyond. Mrs. Bean was born in Lon- 
don, N. H., July 9, 1841, the daughter of Ira and 
Sallie P. Osgood. She was a young woman of 
marked personality and large influence in her 
native town and when she married the late 
Charles H. Bean and came to live in Lawrence 
nearly forty years ago, the Christian womanhood 
of the city received an accession of strength 
which never failed to the day of her death. She 
was interested in all good things and left be- 
quests to the Y. W. C. A. and other public needs ; 
but it was in her home and her church that her 
chief interests centered, and there she will be 
very greatly missed. Her husband went home to 
the Heavenly Father some six years before her, 
but a devoted stepdaughter whose filial love 
brightened the years of her widowhood remains in 
the family home. 

In the days when the United Church was much 
smaller than it is now she was untiring in her 
labors for its advantage and has been a most 
faithful attendant upon its services. She has 
always been a tower of’ strength to the pastor in 
the church work. The last year of her life she 
and Miss Bean paid for enlarging and remodeling 
the church organ. : 

She was a loving wife and mother, a 
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neighbor, a kind friend and a sincere and earnest 
Christian worker whose influence and memory 
will long remain with the church of her choice. 


REV. CHAUNCEY N. POND, D.D. 

Rey. Chauncey N. Pond, D.D., for many years 
active in church, Sunday school and missionary 
work, died June 12 in Oberlin, O. Born in Medina 
County, O., Oct. 23, 1841, he came to Oberlin 
in 1858 for his education. After graduation from 
the seminary in 1868, he held pastorates in 
Medina, Berea and Wauseon, O. After two years 
of editorial work in Chicago, he served some years 
as corresponding secretary of the Ohio Sunday 
School Association, superintendent for three states 
of the American Sunday School Union, president 
of the Ohio Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and the treasurer and Northern secretary 
of the Industrial Missionary Association of 
Alabama. In 1864 he married Miss Harriet 
Perkins, who survives him. Of their three chil- 
dren but one remains, Perey Martyn Pond of 
Honolulu. The only daughter, Jennie Pond At- 
water, went as a missionary to China, where she 
died in 1896. 

Dr. Pond’s geniality, kindliness and optimism 
made him a man of many friends and large use- 
fulness. 


World Wide porated: 
By Alice B. Frame 


In the summer-long pageant of conferences 
that come and go on the beautiful lawn of 
Northfield, perhaps the one that considers the 
widest problems and includes the greatest va- 
riety of age and circumstances, assembles under 
the name of the Summer School for Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies, which met this 
year July 8-16. Side by side, white hair and 
flaxen braids faced the facts about India and 
China and Turkey, given in the crowded audi- 
torium meetings, or shared a newspaper cushion 
on Round Top, where one can almost see 
through the gorgeous sunsets to the Far Hast— 
so near, after all. 

The Congregationalists had no reason to be 
ashamed of their contribution to the success of 
the whole. Of the total enrollment of 1,190 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
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THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
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names, they owned 371. Miss Calder, after her 
trip around the world, was greeted with all 
sorts of ovations, from the Chautauqua salute 
to showers of sweet peas, and Miss Picken, Mrs. 
Wmrich and Miss Hoxie, were inspiring lead- 
ers of classes. Miss Pullen was the efficient 
“mother” of the Aloha group. 

Much missed were Mrs. Montgomery and 
Mrs. Peabody, though the latter came for a 
week-end, but the conference was fortunate in 
the gracious chairmanship of Mrs. W. BE. 
Waters. Mrs. Grace G. Farmer took Mrs. 
Montgomery’s class in the study of the new 
text-book, “The Bible and Missions,” and also 
led the group who studied methods for woinen’s 
societies; and Miss Ella Hoxie, formerly of 
India, consented to lead, at the last moment, a 
Bible class of girls whom Mrs. Montgomery 
had expected to teach. Indeed, the Bible 
classes, which the leaders feel should hold so 
fundamental a place in a world-Christian’s life, 
made a deep impression on all. The majority 
of the older women drew great inspirations 
from the six addresses by Dr. J. D. Jones of 
Wngland, to a greater sharing of our Christian 
joy. Deaconess Goodwin and Miss Pickering 
also had large classes who will never forget the 
teaching or the teachers. Besides the thorough 
study of “The Bible and Missions,” there were 
study classes on “The Near Hast,’ led by 
Miss Schultz and Mrs. Emrich, and one on 
China lead by Dr. Heath of Peking. Practical 
methods were presented by Miss Peacock, Miss 
Bradley and Miss Bigelow. 

As usual, the reception to missionaries was 
given the first day, and as usual was interrupted 
by a heavy shower. The denominational rallies 
all proved informal and informing family par- 
ties. Daylight saving made the ‘sunset serv- 
ices” on Round Top finish before sunset, to be 
sure, but they were as unforgettable as ever, 
because of the messages of such leaders as Mrs. 
Peabody, Miss Lillian Picken and others. Most 
impressive of all were the meetings where dif- 
ferent young women stood gladly up under the 
great pines and told what coming to Northfield 
had meant, of awakening and purpose-making. 

At the auditorium were talks about India, 
China, Persia, Japan, Turkey, and a partial 
report from some members of the Far Hast 
Deportation of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards, all of which helped to draw the farther 
world a little closer about one. 

“Rest and Recreation” was scheduled for 
each afternoon on the program, and were con- 
sidered as a mild and aged joke by the leaders, 
but to the majority of the 750 girls enrolled in 
the nine camps it meant hikes, picnics, stunt 
parties and serenades, all culminating in a 
mammoth bonfire Wednesday night. 

A huge company of spectators were held 
spellbound, when on Tuesday evening the camp 
girls gave a pageant, “Via Christi,’’ commemor- 
ating the twenty years of the publishing of text- 
books by the Central Committee. 

The closing hours summed it up. After Mrs. 
Emrich, whose vivid words made more vivid 
the pictures which laid the burden of those 
other women upon the hearts of all, had fin- 
ished, the choir, in solemn processional, ushered 
down the aisle the beautiful Northfield Service 
Flag crowded with stars, to wave at last on the 
platform over the white-clad band of Student 
Volunteers, and nearest to the young teacher, 
doctor and nurse who are shortly sailing over- 
seas. It made clear the need. It revealed also 
the answer. 


All the doors that lead inward to the secret 


place of the Most High are doors outward— . 


out of self, out of smallness, out of wrong.— 
George Macdonald. 
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Troublous Times in Turkey 


As July draws to a close the news received 
by the American Board from its stations in 
Turkey is grave and in some cases disturbing. 

From Adana, a large city near the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean, the only 
communication with the outside world is by the 
French aéroplanes. Dr. William S. Dodd, of 
New Jersey, an American Board missionary 
and member of the Near Hast Relief’s staff 
came out by aéroplane to Mersine, the port of 
Adana, July 17, and cabled to the effect that 
Adana was on~verge of famine, having food for 
only four days. The population of the city is 
estimated to contain now 70,000 Christians and 
10,000 Moslems, with many refugees. The 
Bagdad Railway which touched Adana has 
been cut for some time and although the French 
have promised to open it they now acknowledge 
that at least a month’s repairs will be required 
to reach the next station in their possession. 

A section of the road is in the hands of the 
Turks, and the city of Tarsus is closely be- 
sieged. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Nilson, of the 
Board’s staff in Tarsus, who had been detained 
by the Turks for two weeks or more, were re- 
leased, without ransom, on July 6. 

Owing to censorship some cable messages 
seem very incomplete. However it is certain 
that the Aintab-Marash region is at a stand- 
still industrially. The people attempted to open 
their shops and work their fields. Harvest 
time was approaching; but the frequent silent, 
mysterious disappearance of individuals when 
they attempted to work either in the city or 
outside, caused a panic and made the Armeni- 
ans afraid to open their shops or gather their 
harvests. 

The only 


& 


man left in Aintab is 
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The world needs America’s coal and pro- 
duction is the cry. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Established 1850 


is the principal maker of coal mining ma- 
chinery. Itis honestly managed and has a 
record of steady dividends, with extras in 
1913 and 1918. 


The company has no bonds and no pre- 
ferred stock. New stock $60 per share 
(paying $1.00 quarterly) has assets equal this 
amount. ; 


Send for full particulars on this solid New 
England Company 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
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BROOKE HOUSE 


79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 
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Dr. Lorin Shepard, son of the famous Dr. F. D. 
Shepard—‘Shepard of Aintab”’—and a “Skull 
and Bones,” man of Yale University in his own 
right. Dr. Shepard was born in Aintab, speaks 
both Turkish and Armenian and is trusted and 
respected by both races. His wife, formerly 
Miss Virginia Moffatt, of New Jersey, is with 
him and his little daughter, Alice, was born 
on June 2. The French had decided to turn 
aver the city to the Turks on June 9, and it 
was a grave question before Dr. Shepard as to 
whether he should or should not send out the 
American ladies under care of the French 
troops. The Aintab orphans, with their guard- 
ians had already been sent out. Miss Lucile 
Foreman, of Ohio, who has been a missionary 
in Aintab since 1894, and has been very active 
in the city during these last months, felt that 
she should not leave her people and Mrs. 
Shepard was probably not strong enough to go 
even if she would have consented to do so. 

A note from Constantinople announced the 
arrival there of Miss Sophie S. Holt of Massa- 
chusetts birth but University of Minnesota 
training, who was located before the war at 
Adabazar, but has been recently in charge of 
an orphanage at Ismid. Ismid became unsafe 
and Miss Holt and the orphanage were removed 
to Constantinople. 

These American women seem to make noth- 
ing of packing their scanty supplies and start- 
ing with their hundreds of children from one 
desolate and dangerous city to another place 
only less unsafe. If ever the history of these 
days is adequately written a group of new 
names will appear in the Hall of Fame. 
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Inter-Seminary Conference at 
Princeton 
By Calvin M. Clark 


In 1918, at the suggestion of President Low- 
ell of Harvard, a Conference of Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada was 
held in Cambridge, Mass., to consider conditions 
growing out of the war. A continuation com- 
mittee was appointed to superintend the in- 
vestigation of certain problems, and to arrange 
for future meetings. ‘The second Conference 
was held at the Graduate School of Princeton 
University, June 16-18, 1920. The hospitality 
of Princeton was in keeping with the splendid 
surroundings of the Graduate School. Fifty- 
six delegates were present, representing thirty- 
six schools and fifteen denominations. There 
were also present Prin. A. E. Garvie of London 
and Prof. R. Mackintosh of Manchester, Eng- 
land, both of them in America to attend the 
International Congregational Council. 

The Conference elected as chairman Pres. 
C. A. Barbour, of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, and as vice-chairman, Prin. D. J. Fraser 
of the Presbyterian College of Montreal. 
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Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories,Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 
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George W. Richards of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, and Prof. H. W. Foote of the Harvard 
Divinity School, continued their efficient work 
as secretaries. 

Wednesday evening was given over to organ- 
ization, and addresses of welcome by President 
Hibben of Princeton University and President 
Stevenson of the Seminary. The former pointed 
out that Jesus Christ as the great teacher had 
set the example to ministers to be teachers and 
urged that as such they ought to give their 
students the altruistic outlook and set before 
them a large end. The latter pleaded for a 
higher type of preacher. 

Thursday forenoon was largely given over to 
reports of committees appointed at the last 
meeting of the Conference, Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
reporting on data relating to Opportunities for 
Theological Study Abroad, and Pres. Ozora S. 
Davis on Recruiting for the Ministry and Inves- 
tigation of the Different Types of Theological 
Education. The latter presented as part of his 
report a preliminary statement of the Survey 
of the Theological Seminaries of North America 
conducted by the Education Department of the 
Interchurch Movement, and followed it by a 
full and candid comparison of: different types 
of theological training. These reports, the lat- 
ter of which caused much discussion, were fol- 
lowed by a carefully prepared paper by Vice- 
Chairman Fraser on the Function of the 
Ministry in the World of today, and an incisive 
and most suggestive statement by 
Barbour. 


Chairman 


The afternoon of Thursday was given over to 
four addresses on the Aims of Theological Edu- 
cation, by Dean W. F.. Fillet of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Prof. G. C. Foley of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, Prof. J. H. 
Ropes of Harvard Divinity School, and Dean 
H. E. Jacobs of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 


inary, Mt. Airy, Pa. Prof. William Adams 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary spoke 
on the Common Problems of Theological 
Schools. 


Friday morning brought a characteristically 
fine and finely phrased paper by Prof. F. G. 
Peabody on the Theologian in the Modern 
World, again stressing the thought brought for- 
ward at the outset by President Hibben of the 
need that the modern minister exercise his func- 
tion as a teacher. As a teacher the minister, 
said Professor Peabody, must seek simplifica- 
tion, unification of his powers and spiritualiza- 
tion of his message. The morning closed with 
a paper on the Christian Doctrine of God, by 
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Prof. T. F. Herman of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. : 

It was felt by all that the Conference had 
proved so profitable that it was worthy of a 
permanent organization. The continuation com- 
mittee appointed is to arrange for future bien- 
nial meetings, and is to appoint committees to 
prepare reports on pre-seminary courses of 
study, on the work of theological seminaries 
and Bible schools, and on any other matters of 
common interest to theological seminaries which 
may arise. 


A Tribute to John P. Sanderson 


(Continued from page 186) 

I had tried to get ‘these adopted at Des Moines 
in 1904, but the committee accepted the rest of 
my resolutions and threw these out. Since the 
Des Moines Council I have worked constantly 
with Dr. Sanderson. As I chose him to be my 
first associate upon the International Commis- 
sion on Polity, he chose me as his first associate 
upon the National Council’s Commission upon 
Organization. For many years I have been 
chairman and he vice-chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Chicago Association. His judgment 
in the complicated and widely diversified mat- 
ters coming up before that Board has been al- 
most inerrant. I do not know another man in 
the denomination who was so certain to be right 
in such matters. 

It has always been to me an occasion of sor- 
row that the Commission of Nineteen appointed 
in 1910 did not include him. He deserved a 
place in that notable group, and I know of no 
man who could have added so much to its wis- 
dom as he. 

He was modest; he was courageous; he was 
courteous; he was a true Christian. Those who 
worked most constantly with him are those who 
will miss him most, and will cherish his mem- 
ory most sacredly. He has done the work of a 
good and great man. He was one of the fore- 
most statesmen of our denomination. 


Additional Honorary Degrees 
Bestowed at Recent Commencements 


CooLipGE, Gov. CALvIn, Massachusetts—LL.D., 
University of Vermont. 

STewarT, RaALpH ALDACE, 
University of Vermont. 

Ki~pourn, Rev. Henry J., 
University of Vermont. 

Smart, Rey. I. C., Burlington, Vt.—D. D., 
University of Vermont. 


Boston—L.L.D., 


Boston—D. D., 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Extraordinary demand for teachers continues! 
If available for any kind of educational position 
anywhere in this country or abroad write Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED 


Young woman desires situation as companion 
or mother’s helper, Boston or vicinity preferred. 
References exchanged. Address G. M., care Con- 
gregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Presbyterian. pastor wishes to re-enter Congre- 
gational ministry in Middle West. Box 235, care 
Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Salary $1500 


Wanted—A pastor in a live town. 
nea i Address 


and modern parsonage. First-class school. 
John Palmer, Fairfield, Neb. 


Pastor wanted. A Congregational church in the 
country. Four miles from the railroad. Address 
Cc. B. C., care Congregationalist. 


The Congregational Church of Arlington, Ne- 
braska, is in need of a pastor. Arlington is one of 
the best villages in Hastern Nebraska, thirty miles 
from Omaha. Fine opening for an Eastern man 
wanting to come West. Address all communica- 
tions to C. C. Marshall, Arlington, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGE, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago, 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Elizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Irederick IE. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, 7'reasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. ‘ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss E. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 

W. L. CArRvmuR, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTYRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent ; Rev. William F. Hnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. ; 

For rates and other information write 

KENNETH 8S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. NELSON, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGsTromM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman 
REV. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rbv. JAMES E, MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER FE. BELL, Treasurer 
REV. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf’ of our denominational work. 


RISIBLES 


“What do you think of the two candidates?” 
“Well, the more I think of it the more pleased 
I am that only one of them can be elected.”— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


Editor: ‘When you’ send manuscript, 
Madam, always put in a stamped envelope with 
it; otherwise you won't get it back.” “But I 
don’t want it back.’’—JLife. 


“Are you going to pay any attention to these 
epithets that are being hurled at you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“T’m having them all carefully copied and filed 
away. I may need them when it comes my 
turn to call names.”’—Washington “Star.” 


“What!” exclaimed the very economical lady 
who was visiting an occupant of an almshouse, 
“vou have two pairs of spectacles! I never 
heard of such extravagance. Whatever do you 
want with two pairs?” “Well, mum,” replied 
the unabashed old lady, “I have to keep one 
pair to find the other with.’—New Common- 
wealth. 


The Parson—‘‘Mrs. Smithers seems very 
cross with me—didn’t you notice she almost 
cut me?” 


The Friend—“I’m not surprised !” 

The Parson—‘But why ?” 

The Friend—‘Don’t you remember when 
you were preaching her husband’s funeral ser- 
mon you said he had gone to a better home?” 
—London Passing Show. 


A little girl was asked to go for a loaf of 
bread and was given the money. 

“Is that enough, mamma?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, that is exactly the 
amount.” 

“Well, you’d better give me a little more, 
’cause the bread may go up ’fore I get there.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


right 


Johnnie was to have a party, and his mother 
insisted on his inviting a boy whom he disliked. 
After much urging, Johnnie promised. The 
party came off, but Willie did not appear. 

“Now, Johnnie, did you invite him?’ asked 
Johnnie’s mother. 

“Yes, I did! Yes, ma’am, I invited him!” 
answered Johnnie. “I invited him,’ he added 
reflectively, ‘‘and I dared him to come.”’— 
Harper’s Weekly. f 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
‘Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. : 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Bditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles BE. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


_———— 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


SAVINGS and INVESTMENTS 


need careful and expert care. The ordinary person looks upon 
an investment with timidity and a feeling of hesitancy. The 
possibility of an unwise step looms large in the foreground. 
Safety in the investment combined with a confidence in the 
investment Bankers is the thing to be desired. 


The Quality The Pettyjohn Company has 
the Qual) been doing business for forty- 


six years. They have con- 
fined their efforts to one line 
alone and no customer has 
ever lost a cent. 
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OLATHE,’ KANSAS _ C. F. PETTYJOHN, Pres. 


Farm Mortgages 


they consider the guality envestment. In the hands of experts 
no investment is more secure. Our company has an experi- 
enced body of Appraisers, Examiners and Bankers who have 
grown up in this territory with its wonderful possibilities. 
They have given their best energies in helping this country 
to grow. We are in no way connected with any eastern 
concern. Our growth has been because of the demands of 
the ever expanding territory in which we do business. 


To people who are interested in high class farm mortgages as an invest- 
ment, we will gladly furnish references and any information wanted. 


J. L. Pettyjohn & Co. 


Olathe, Kansas 
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The Supremacy of Fess 


By Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 


ESUS stands supreme. In his brief career asa 

teacher, in the small compass of his utterance, he 
has been more comprehensive than any other re 
corded man of genius of the deepest experience of 
the human soul, and he has given to that experience 
monumental forms of beauty and power. It is here 
that we find the highest witness of his originality, 
the final assurance of his ascendancy over the mind 
of the world. He best of all knows our human 
world; he best of all has seen its tragic grandeur ; he 
is unequaled in reading and in rendering its mighty 
meanings; to his influence, in kind, in range, and in 
promise, there is no parallel among the sons of men. 
He is today the centre of the world’s hope, as ina 
tragic sense he is the need and the blind desire of all 
nations. His religion is the sovereign version in his- 
tory of the Kingdom of the Eternal Spirit as that 
Kingdom lives in the best life of the race. When 
men live sub specie aeternitatis, they find in Jesus the 
only adequate utterance of their thoughts, feelings, 
purposes, and hopes. He more than all, he above 


all, is the prophet of the spiritual life of man in his 


pilgr image thr ough time.—From an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “The Originality of Jesus,” 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The following is a list as reported of the churches in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas that have secured 
pledges sufficient to cover their quotas for the Congregational World Movement. Three churches are added, one from 
Ohio, one from Massachusetts and one from Iowa, that have not been listed before. 


Any churches in the States already reported whose names have not appeared in the lists published are urged to 
send word at once to the above address. 


Are there not other churches in the States named below whose members would be glad to see 
their names appear in this “Roll of Honor”? Send us word as soon as you have reached your quota. 


CHURCHES REACHING OR EXCEEDING QUOTAS: 
(*STAR INDICATES CHURCHES WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR QUOTAS.) 


INDIANA 

*Bremen 

Dunkirk 

Hast Chicago 
Indianapolis, First 
*Hort Wayne 
*Gary 

Kokomo 

*Marion 
*Miller 

*Orland 
*Terre Haute, First 


ILLINOIS 
*Argo 
* Atkinson 
*Berwyn 
*Brookfield 
Byron 
*Champaign 
Chicago, Austin. 
Chicago, Berea 
Chicago, Bethany . 
Chicago, Cragin 
Chicago, Grand Avenue 
Chicago, Grayland 
Chicago, Green Street 
Chicago, Irving Park 
Chicago, Lincoln Memorial 
Chicago, Mont Clare 
Chicago, Park Manor 
*Chicago, Rogers Park 
Chicago, Tabernacle 
Chicago, Thomas Memorial 
Chicago, Trinity 
Cornwall, Liberty 
*Dallas City 
*Danyille, First 
*Decatur 
DeKalb 
*Hast St. Louis 
*Hvanston 
*Galesburg, Central 
Galesburg, East Main 
*Glen Ellyn 
Harvey 
Huntley 
*LaGrange 
Lisle 
Lombard 


) 


*Lyonsville 
Metropolis 
Moline, First 

*Moline, Union 

*Morris 

*Naperville 
Payson 
Pecatonica 

*Plainfield 
Poplar Grove 
Richmond 
Roberts 
Rock Falls 


_ *Rockford, Second 


Rosemond 
Seward, First 
Springfield, First 
Sterling 
Thawville 
Union 
Villa Ridge 
Waukegan, First 
Wilmette 

*W oodstock 


MISSOURI 

Aurora 

Bevier, First 

Bonne Terre 

DeSoto 

Eldon 
*Iberia 

Kansas City, First 

Ivanhoe Park 
*Westminster, Kidder 
*Lebanon 

Maplewood 

Neosho 
*New Cambria 

Old Orchard 
*Oronogo 
*St. Joseph, First 
*St. Joseph, Plymouth 
*St. Joseph, Swedish 
*St. Louis, Bethlehem 
*St. Louis, Compton Hill 


_ *St. Louis, Fountain Park 


St. Louis, First 
St. Louis, Hope 
*St. Louis, Hyde Park 


St. Louis, Immanuel 
*St. Louis, Memorial 

St. Louis, Pilgrim 

St. Louis, Reber Place 
*Sedalia, Second 
*Springfield, First 
*Webster Groves 


KANSAS 
Alma 
Almena 
Alton 
Anthony 
Aryonia 
Ash Rock 
* Atchison 
*Atwood 
Burlington 
Carbondale 
Carson 
Centralia 
Chapman 
Chase 
Council Grove 
Douglass 
Dover 
Downs 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Paper 


Dr. WILLIAM JF. Strong is a secretary of the American 
Board whose interesting article about the Missionary Confer- 
ence in Switzerland tells of the havoc wrought by war and 
war’s suspicions in many of the missionary fields and of the 
processes of healing readjustment which are already at work. 
We hope all who read it will also remember the bereaved and 
disorganized missions in their prayers. 

Henry A. Stimson, who writes the article on the Boy 
Scouts, was formerly pastor of Manhattan Congregational 
Church in New York City and has been among our most re- 
spected Congregational leaders for many years. He has writ- 
ten several books and is an editorial writer on the Financial 
Chronicle. | 

Mrs. HuizaAsetrH M. RowLanpd, who gives some useful sug- 
gestions as to summer reading, is an old-time contributor to 
The Congregationalist who now makes her home in Akron, O. 
She and her husband, the late Dr. Rowland of Lee, are well 
remembered in the Berkshires, where in connection with his 
long pastoral service he was the willingly acclaimed Congre- 
gational “Bishop” of the region roundabout. 


In the Circulation Department — 

It is interesting to discover that The Congregationalist has 
served a variety of purposes during the one hundred and four 
years of its existence. Not long since, an old copy of the 
paper, when it was in newspaper form, was sent to us. We 
were somewhat amused to find the lower edge cut in scallops, 
clearly indicating that it had at one time served as a cover 
for a pantry shelf. Unfortunately, perhaps, for present-day 
housewives, the paper has been changed to the magazine form, 
which does not lend itself to such uses. 

But a new idea for utilizing the many worth-while things 
which appear in The Congregationalist and Advance has re- 
cently been suggested to us by a loyal reader. He writes: 
“We would not want to get along without The Congregation- 
alist and Advance. It beats the ordinary voluminous Sunday 
paper all hollow! It does one good to read the news from 
the churches and the able articles in every number. I have a 
hobby ; i.e., scrap books, and hardly a week goes by that some- 
thing does not find its way into one of these from your paper, 


‘such as the series of pictures of Notable Church Edifices and 


now the New England Homesteads. With best wishes for your 
continued success.” 

And still other friends write us that after serving their 
family, The Congregationalist and Advance is passed on to a 
neighbor or the church reading room, or public library. 

What are you doing, dear reader, to help your paper render 
a wider service? 


From Our Mail Bag 

“T should be failing in a sense of due appreciation were I 
not to add my word of praise to those already spoken by the 
many subscribers of The Congregationalist. 


“Allow me to say that the paper gets better each year. I 
don’t see how you manage to keep the price at the old level 
when such papers as the Outlook and Independent with a larger 
circulation have advanced. The price of the paper used to be 
an objection to be overcome, but now it is cheaper than other 
journals of equal merit.” 


In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and some 
of the reasons for delay in completing new installations—chief among which is the 
difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material—we have prepared 
a series of announcements of which this is the first. 


The General 
Telephone Situation 


The reason orders for new telephone service cannot be completed as promptly as in 
the past, and that some orders are delayed weeks or even months, is that we are trying to 


meet an abnormal demand for service with a sub-normal supply of the materials necessary 
to give service. 


It is not unnatural for persons moving into a house which formerly had telephone 
service to assume that, because of that fact, service to them is readily possible. For this mis- 
taken assumption we ourselves are chiefly responsible, because we used to talk about “rent- 
ing” a telephone, and even bill subscribers for “monthly rental.” Consequently the mind of 


the average subscriber is still focussed on the telephone instrument as the controlling factor 
of telephone service. 


While the telephone instrument is indispensable, it is only one of more than a hundred 
essential parts of telephone equipment. Lacking any of these parts, a telephone switchboard 
would be as ineffective as an automobile without its carburetor. 


Some of these parts are made by ourselves; others by dozens of specialty manufac- 
turers in various parts of the country. We could increase production if we could get the 
raw material and the transportation. But with labor troubles in the wire-drawing mills 
came a shortage of the copper wire necessary for cable and switchboards. - Scarcity of 
paper caused almost a famine of the special kind of paper necessary for the insulation of 
these copper wires in the cables. And then came freight embargoes, following railroad 
labor troubles, so that for three weeks this summer one of the largest cable manufactur- 
ing plants in the country had to shut down because it could neither get the necessary raw 
material into its plant nor the much wanted finished product out of its plant and on its way 
to us. 


The desire of waiting customers for telephone service is not more keen than our desire 
to serve them at once. We want them to feel that we are earnestly trying to do this as rapidly 
and as fairly as possible. 


New England Telephone & Telegenon Company 
W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 
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Idle Thoughts—A Vacation Message 


A instrument which recorded every word of the conversation was concealed in the room.” A 
report of every word you said during a day would be bad enough, would be humiliating 
enough. But what of an instrument concealed in your brain which had recorded every idle 
thought! Yet the color of your chatacter is the nature of your idle thoughts. Your idle moments, 
which even in the busiest life are many, are spent in the “City of Your Idle Thoughts.” 

There is the “Temple of Success,” big, vulgar, over-ornamented and proud, a purely com- 
mercial structure. There is the “ House of Gossip,” known from the fact that its front door is just 
like its back door, a structure of mean appearance, low, unhealthy, without possibilities of privacy 
or seemliness within. In that City of Your Idle Thoughts are also the “Gardens of Kindness,” 
filled with shady, cool, contented walks where your friends sit in peace and restful joy, partaking 
of all the pleasures which a loving imagination can plan for them. Central, alas! in many such a 
city is the “Theater of Passion,” lit by artificial and lurid light and the morbid glow of unnatural 
excitement. There, too, is the “Tower of Faith,” which has to be climbed but from which after the 
effort one can see both the future and the past, the plan of the city, and the eternal stars. 
EN I was a little boy my mother used to take me to town when she was shopping. I 

learned soon a fact that seemed very strange to me: “The shop windows at which my mother 
stopped were not interesting to me, and the windows at which I wanted to stop were not interest- 
ing to my mother.” You cannot see everything. You must choose what you see. My mother 
chose to see hats. I chose to see . . .well, I was a boy, nine years old. 

So likewise the City of Your Idle Thoughts is made. The buildings grow in size and impor- 
tance by your visits. For one man the “Temple of Success” dominates all else and the “Gardens 
of Kindness” have almost been crushed out of existence by it. For another the “House of Gossip” 
and the “Theater of Passion” have grown so big that they dwarf all the other buildings of the 
city. What you choose to see, the buildings of the City of Your Idle Thoughts which grow by 
your visits—here lies the reason for the flavor of your personality. The color of your character 
is the nature of your idle thoughts. 
moe best thoughts are more fun than the worst thoughts and just a little harder to get started. 

Have you ever brought a group of young children a long journey? Mean, quarrelsome, idle 
thoughts work havoc with them after the first hour unless you can organize these idle thoughts 
in some better way. One point for a Ford car; two points for a white horse; three points for a 
blue bird; four points for a cat looking out of a window—and lo! by a system of idle thoughts 
just a little better than the quarrelsome ones, how much more fun! Try the same trick with your- 
self! When you are squirming back again under cover to the “ Temple of Success” or the “Theater 
of Passion” during your long journey on a sleepless night or interval of waiting in vacation week 
—just put your broad foot down upon yourself, laugh when you wriggle, turn yourself back into 
the mental game of “thought” in “sympathetic remembrance.” 
ae started right every vacation day. Have a relish for good company in your mind. If you 

haven’t a self-starter, get a good book to start you at a high level; or better still, a good friend, 
one who believes you to be better than you really are. Books, Nature, Friends—these are the 
great guests in the “City of My Idle Thoughts”; God’s Thoughts, God’s Works, God’s Self. 
pets is my vacation message: Your idle thoughts—that is the part of life where you really are 

yourself, not what you are forced to be, or have to pretend to be, but what you really are. 

The fairest, calmest, kindest place in the world must be the idle thoughts of some men and 
many women I know, those who love to plan in their day-dreams for the joy of their children or 
their husbands or their parents, whose hearts are innocent of guile and have no dark glades of 
deceit. 

F God ever takes a holiday (and how He must need it!) ; tiring perhaps of angel wings and 

harps, He comes down perchance and spends his vacation in the peace and kindly atmosphere of 
some sweet hearts I know, whose dreams are ordered fair by knowledge won, cool gardens of 
sweet memories and golden hopes, whose imagination is all of nobleness and whose mental 
meanderings are along the ways of human kindness. 

May your vacation thoughts be such a garden city where even God may take pleasure to walk 
in the cool of the day. J. EDGAR PARK. 
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The Steel Industry and Christian Standards 

If any considerable proportion of the millions of Christian people 
of the country give heed to the recently issued report of the Inter- 
church World Movement concerning the steel strike last autumn, 
there should arise such a loud protest against conditions revealed 
as would compel this most powerful industry to repent of its ways 
and do works fit for repentance. 

Some dailies are seeking to discredit the report because the 
Interchurch Movement itself failed to reach its own goals. Some 
are saying that the Movement had no business to investigate the 
matter. To our mind, it did just what any organization under- 
taking to represent united Protestantism ought at the moment to 
have done, and we agree with a wirter in the Survey that this 
“searching and fearless interpretation of the facts” is one of the 
best things the Interchurch Movement, through its Industrial Re- 
lations Department, did. 

We are asking Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago to review and 
comment upon this report in a forthcoming issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist. It is a document of 94,000 words soon to be published in 
a book of about 500 pages. Meantime we summarize briefly what 
competent experts discovered after four months spent in and around 
Pittsburgh and after availing themselves of the aid of Government 
departments at Washington and various welfare organizations. 
The report, amply supported by affidavits and other official docu- 
ments, assert that: 

More than fifty-two per cent. of the workers in the steel industry 
work twelve hours daily. 

About half of this fifty-two per cent. labor seven days in the 
week. 

The average steel worker’s week in 1919 was 2.4 per cent. hours 
longer than in 1914. 

The control of the industry is arbitrary and in the hands of 
financiers whose relation to the producing force is remote. 

Two-thirds of the iron and steel workers earn from five to 
twenty-five per cent. less than the Government’s estimate for “an 
American standard of living for an average family.” 

Three-fourths of a million persons have their lives determined 
arbitrarily by the twelve-hour day or by the lowest pay in the steel 
industry. 

Sixty-eight per cent. of the foreign steel workers have families 
averaging six or more members to each household. In many of 
these “homes” conditions are most congested, unsanitary and 
dreary. 

Our space does not permit more extended citations, but these 
will appear later, as well as some of the recommendations of the 
investigating committee. But what surprises us and will surprise 
the candid reader is the fact that notwithstanding the enterprise 
of all the daily papers in this country the public when the strike 
was on last October was either uninformed or deluded with regard 
to the situation in the steel industry and with regard to the issues 
at stake. We were told that the strike was planned and engineered 
by the Bolshevist element, whereas this report brings evidence to 
the contrary. We were told that the fight was over the open shop 
and collective bargaining, whereas this report shows that apart 
from these issues there is something fundamentally wrong in the 
relation of the owners of the industry to their employees. We were 
told, as we have been told for a number of years past, that the 
United States Steel Corporation had taken the lead in social bet- 
terment work, and that most of its employees were contented and 
prosperous. Undoubtedly the upper third, consisting of the super- 
intendents, managers, foremen, gang bosses, and skilled workmen 
may be placed in that category, having been bound to the company 
by stock purchase, bonuses and pensions. But this report makes it 
clear that the lower two-thirds are far from contentment, and are 
working and living day by day under conditions below the American 
and the Christian standard. 

The long and explicit report is not pleasant reading, but the 
Christian Church of the country cannot afford to overlook a docu- 
ment signed by nine such men as Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 


Chairman (Methodist) ; Dr. Daniel A. Poling (United Evangelical) ; 
George W. Coleman (Baptist); Dr. Alva W. Taylor (Disciples) ; 
Dr. Jobn McDowell (Presbyterian); Dr. Nicholas Van der Pyl 
(Congregationalist); Mrs. Fred Bennett (Presbyterian) ; Bishop 
William Melyin Bell (United Brethren) ; Bishop Charles D. Wil- 
liams (Episcopal). Moreover, the Executive Committee of the 
Interchurch World Movement, an entirely different body, has also 
passed upon this report and sends it to the public with its endorse- 
ment. 

If the Steel Company is to clear itself, it must meet point by 
point the damaging disclosures in this report. But the best way 
to meet this grave accusation is to alter its relations to the lower 
two-thirds of its employees. If its managers and those who hold 
steel stock do not of themselves bring about 'a change, pressure of 
Christian sentiment ought to be so strong as to compel it, not only 
to prevent another strike in perhaps the not distant future, but to 
demonstrate the applicability of Christian principles to modern 
industry. 


How Not to Do It in Summer 

Our journeyings this summer haye brought us into contact With 
three rural communities where the churches are meeting local con- 
ditions in three different ways. They are located in prosperous and 
attractive towns. Many of the inhabitants are intelligent and 
well educated. They have enough of this world’s goods to main- 
tain the usual quota of automobiles. The towns would be classified 
as quickly as any other towns in this country as nominally 
Christian. 

In one of them two churches on opposite sides of the park are 
keeping open every Sunday. Overtures from one to the other for 
union during July and August failed, so a little stream of wor- 
shipers every Sunday morning trickles into each house of worship 
and in about an hour and a quarter trickles out. 

We consider this method of meeting summer conditions wrong 
and wasteful. It proceeds on the principle that the main thing is 
to keep the institution going, no matter how few people sustain it. 
The chance to show the town that Christians belonging to different 
denominations are yet one in purpose is lost. The ministers supply- 
ing the respective pulpits speak to a meager few, whereas one alone 
might have the joy and inspiration of addressing a respectable 
congregation. We have not the slightest doubt that the Head of 
the church would condemn this competition among the churches that 
bear his name. It may be impossible, until some funerals take 
place, to bring together permanently in rural communities rival 
organizations. But it ought to be possible without completely de- 
stroying denominational foundations to bring together at a com- 
mon center of Christian worship for six or eight summer Sundays 
the scattered members of Christ’s flock. 

In community number two the pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extreme. Nothing doing churchwise from Sunday, August 
1, to Sunday, September 5. Anyone who desired to obey the apos- 
tolic injunction with relation to assembling ourselves together on 
the Lord’s Day would have to travel to a neighboring town. The 
hermetically sealed doors of three Christian temples of worship, 
the suspension of everything in the form of Sunday school or 
prayer meeting convey the impression that organized Christianity 
of the Protestant type is not. doing any business in August. Fortu- 
nately there is enough unorganized Christianity in this special com- 
munity, enough faith, hope, and righteousness instilled into it by 
these very churches to keep the town from a very bad moral slump 
during the armistice. 

But if there is any excuse for this lack of Christian enterprise 
and strategy, we have yet to discover it. The Chrstian church has 
an all-the-year-round commission. To be sure, minister, deacons, 
Sunday school teachers are all entitled to their vacations, but a 
relay system could be put into operation so that proper provision 
would be made for the constant spiritual needs of the community. 
People struggle and aspire, grieve and suffer, and long for the help 
of God and man in August just as truly as in January. 
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In a third community not far from the second, the summer 
congregations this year are much larger than they have averaged 
for the last twenty years. They include not only a good repre- 
sentation of the native population, but many summer residents. 
The Sunday school goes forward with an interesting program, 
modified by conditions which hot weather presents. The outsider 
gets the impression of a unified and earnest body of believers and 
workers. We put this case over against the other two as an illus- 
tration of the way in which to do it in summer time. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Kind of People in Our Town | 


There were two men who came newly into the City wherein I 
dwell. And it came to pass that they came both of them to visit 
me on the day of their arrival. For the one of them desired that 
he might borrow a Screwdriver: and the other besought me that he 
might use my Telephone to call up the Gas Company and the 
Hlectrick Light Company and the Butcher and the Baker and the 
Candlestick Maker. 

And they inquired of me, both of them, saying, 

What Kind of People live in this Town, and of what Sort- of 
Folk are my neighbors? 

And of each of them I asked, saying, 4 

What Kind of neighbors didst thou leave behind thee; and of 
what Sort were the Folk in the Old Home Town? } 

And the first of them answered and said, 


The Town I come from is an One Horse Town: and the Folk - 


are a set of Four-Flushers; and they spend more money than they 
earn; and they are Unneighborly and Unpleasant; and they have 
so many Scandals that we kept ourselves apart like Lot in Sodom; 
because our righteous souls were vexed within us; and we shook 
off the dust of our feet and fled from that Burg and we looked 
not back. 

And I said unto him, Thou wilt find this Town very much the 
same. 

And while he yet Spake, the other came; and he asked of me 
the same question. And I likewise inquired of him concerning the 
Folk in his Old Home Town. 

And he said, 

They were fine Folk; and good neighbors; and it gave us pain 
to leave them; but Business called us here, and we had to leave 
our dear old friends. 

And I said, 

It is the same in this Town; and thou wilt find the People just 
as fine and good. 

And the first man heard, and he was horrified; And he said, 

Verily, thou art an old Liar; for thou didst tell me the folk of 
this Town were a Bunch of Grafters, and a Gang of Thugs. 

And I said unto them both, ; 

Listen unto me, and consider what I say. For I have told you 
both the truth. There are in Hvery Town two sorts of Folk. There 
are as many kinds of Folk in this town as there be in Oshkosh or 
Kalamazoo or Medicine Hat or Benares or Hong Kong. ‘Thou 
eanst find either sort. 

But what I said is still more true; for each man is likely to 
find the town of the same sort as himself. May the Lord deliver 
me from having .as a Neighbor a man who cometh from a Town 
_ of which he speaketh ill. For then should the word of the Prophet 

be fulfilled, saying, 
And I will shew no mercy, saith the Lord, but will deliver every 
man into the hand of his neighbor. : 
And I said unto them both, — 
If thou wouldest live in a good Town, be good thyself. So shall 
thine own Town be partly good, and thou shalt be the good in it, 
and help to make it better. It is a dirty bird that doth befoul its 
own nest, and a mighty poor Citizen who doth knock his own Town. 


In Brief 


If we could only transfer the warmth and uplift of the summer 
conference to the local church! Well, why not? 
: ¥% ¥ 
Apart from the boosters and the notification ceremonies and the 
poreh-visitors and the head-lines and the perfervid editorials of 
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the tried and true partisan newspapers, it strikes us as rather 
a dull campaign so far. 
¥% Y 
Now that we have reached and passed the exact anniversary 
(Aug. 1) of the sailing of the Pilgrims from Delfshaven the Ter- 
centenary may be said to be fully inaugurated. Hats off to the 
Mayflower passengers from this time on! They ought to have the 
center of the stage for the next three months. 
KRY 
The Jews are also confronted with the question of sex in their 
ministry. One girl, the daughter of a professor, is studying for 
the ministry in the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati. The mat- 
ter is thus summed up by President Kauffman of the college: 
“We have no objection at the college to women entering the 


ministry. The question is whether the congregations are prepared 
to receive women rabbis.” 
% 


A newspaper man who will be missed is William Marion Reedy, 
owner and editor of Reedy’s Weekly Mirror. He was born in St. 
Louis, where he made his way in newspaper work. His geniality, 
courage in the recognition of hitherto unrecognized talent and his 
incisive writing made him an influence in literary circles, and not 
only in the Middle West. A host of friends since his death have 
borne testimony to his kindliness, power, and charm in private 
intercourse. He brought to notice, among many other new writers, 
Edwin Lee Masters, whose ‘Spoon River Anthology” was first pub- 
lished in the columns of the Mirror. 

¥% ¥ 

Villa’s desire in retiring from his career as a bandit chief in 
Northern Mexico for a ranch, a pension, and plenty of schools for 
his followers is a curious ending of a crazy career. Probably it is 
the cheapest way of settling the whole problem of his place in the 
Mexican national life to get him definitely planted somewhere. But 
the question, which we all hope will be settled in the affirmative, 
is whether he will stay planted. But the schools will be a good 
and much-needed investment of Mexican public funds. In the 
meantime the revolutionary area has moved westward and it is 
Southern California which is resisting the national authority and 
Governor Cantu, who says he will never, never yield to De la 
Huerta’s government. And Southern California may prove a diffi- 
eult nut for that government to crack. 


¥% ¥ 

The wages award to railroad workers, followed last week by 
the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission largely increas- 
ing rates both for freight and passenger service, to enable the 
roads to pay the increased wages and provide equipment and re- 
pairs, bring us, we hope, nearer to a workable and in some degree 
a stable condition as regards the largest single industry of the 
nation and the one .on which the efficiency of all the rest depends. 


‘It all amounts to an assessment which will necessarily be felt by 


everybody. The new rates will reach commuters first. They will 
have their effect in limiting travel and keeping up the high cost of 
living by adding to prices. They will reduce to some extent the 
purchasing power of the increased wages granted and will help to 
make the lot of the man who has had no advance or who lives on 
an inelastic income more difficult. They are a new warning that 
only by productive work, and as much of it as we can fairly give, 
is there a way out of the difficulties into which the war and the 
inflation of currency caused by the war have brought us. 
% ¥ 

Two sidelights on the difficulties of putting theory into action 
in the questions of business management and the relations of em- 
ployer and employed may be found in incidents of the week. One 
came in connection with the sailing of that Australian-Irish prelate, 
Archbishop Mannix, who has been going around the United States 
with a chip on his shoulder. Part of the crew of the steamer an- 
nounced that they would strike if he were allowed on board. And 
another part retorted that they would strike if he were not. We 
used to settle such questions by choosing a captain and giving him 
authority. The other was the utterance of the British Communist 
Party at its first convention in adopting a resolution declaring it 
a necessity to “set up a dictatorship of the proletariat as a means 
of combatting counter revolution.” The chairman of the conven- 
tion also declared that those who resisted the revolution which 


_ the convention desired were “responsible for bloodshed, since they 


stood in the way of revolution.” 


Using the Vacation Season 
The tendency of church schools to adjourn 
during the summer is being deplored by those 
who recognize in the summer months the op- 
portunity for more thorough religious education 
than can be provided during the busy winter 
season, when the public school so wholly en- 


gages the child’s time. Publicity in The Church 
School and other journals against this custom, 
together with organized effort to adapt sum- 
mer sessions of churches to meet the local sit- 
uation, is directed toward a constructive solu- 
tion of this question. By properly regulating 
the program in the morning school, more rather 
than less may be accomplished. 

In addition, however, various systems for 
daily sessions have been worked out in different 
sections of the country, the best known and 
most widely popular of which is the Daily Va- 
cation Bible School system, originated by Rev. 
Robert Boyille of New York City. 

The first schools of this type under Congre- 
gational auspices in Southern California have 
been established this summer. The school in 
Venice and at Park Villas, San Diego, are the 
two experiments for which our denomination is 
entirely responsible. In co-operation with other 
churches, however, we share in financial sup- 
port and leadership in the community schools 
in Pasadena and in Los Angeles. 

The Venice Church is peculiarly well suited 
to conducting a Vacation Bible School, being 
situated in the midst of the hurly burly of that 
Coney Island of Southern California. Unusu- 
ally fine teachers have been secured for this 
school and its daily sessions are attracting an 
increasing number of little children, some of 
whom are here receiving their first Bible knowl- 
edge. The handwork and other attractive 
features are made to harmonize with the dis- 
tinetly religious emphasis which is the aim. 

At Park Villas Church the school gathers the 
children of the community for this same kind 
of carefully planned program; and week after 
week it has increased in numbers and interest. 

* x * * * 

Perhaps more significant than these strictly 
denominational ventures is our co-operation in 
the community schools. In Pasadena the Re- 
ligious Education Directors of the four down- 
town churches planned a community school 
which should be departmentalized and hold one 
division in each of the four churches. The 
First Congregational Church is responsible for 
the kindergarten, and under the able leadership 
of its director the provision for the smallest 
children was carefully planned and is being 
well executed. This fourfold school in Pasadena 
is of large proportions, the enrollment being 
about five hundred. 

A smaller community effort developed on a 
somewhat different plan is in operation in Los 
Angeles, where the Baptist, Christian, Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches of the 
down-town apartment house section united in a 
school held in the First Baptist Church. An 
extension of the co-operation here includes the 
use of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, located but 
a block from the church. 

* * * * * 

In preparation for all these schools, an insti- 
tute under interdenominational direction was 
held in Los Angeles, June 30 to July 3, and a 
smaller one the same week in San Diego. Two 
hundred and forty teachers were in regular 
attendance at the Los Angeles training con- 
ference. Wxperts on Bible Study, Bible Geog- 
‘raphy, music, supervised play and craft work 
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conducted the various sessions. The Baptists 
and Presbyterians have gone particularly far 
in their development of this Vacatien Bible 
School plan, each of those communions holding 
22 schools in Southern California this year. 

Altogether, the movement promises good re- 
sults along the lines of vacation work in Re- 
ligious Education, and not the least of its 
value lies in the demonstration of denomina- 
tional comity in days when the establishment of 
that relationship is especially needed. 

Ss. E. B. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The: American Missionary 


Association’s Crisis 


_ It has been increasingly evident that the 
American Missionary Association was facing a 
crisis. No one can face without seriousness 
the responsibility of about twelve thousand 
students and six hundred teachers in our 
schools besides the many churches and missions. 
But we are compelled to administer our trust 
not only with the need of these peoples in view, 
but with the solvency of our Association 
guarded. We must cut our coat according to 
our cloth. If the churches do not give us cloth 


enough, we must be content with a smaller coat. 
We have long been trying to stretch our income 
over too many schools—not too many for the 
needs of the .field, but too many for both the 
quality of the school and for the possiblity of 
our resources. 


This, of course, has been in- 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


If the employer sits in his pew and listens 
to the sermon when his workmen through 
his fault are so weary or ill-clothed that 
they cannot attend, then it is not their 
pews that are vacant, but his. 


creasingly so during these times of eeonomic 
strain. 

It was to meet these difficulties that we en- 
tered into the financial campaign of the Con- 
gregational World Movement with our asking 
of $415,000, which was the minimum for full 


efficient work. The whole amount was not 
raised—it appears at this writing that not over 
two-thirds will be available. 

At the last Executive Committee meeting we 
made out our budget for the year. We added 
about $100,000 to the salaries,- $50,000 for 
building repairs, for deficits and other obliga- 
tions to which we were pledged in Survey for 
the C. W. M. When we had finished, our bud- 
get overtopped our income by about $87,000. 
Our cloth did not meet the design of our coat. 
We had to cut. We cut one-half from the re- 
pairs of buildings—many of which will be be- 
yond repair in a few years. We cut at every 
point we could which would not vitally affect 
our main work. We allowed for $30,000 more 
in faith that the C. W. M. would bring more 
returns and we were still short $25,000. There 
was only one way out and that the hardest 
thing we could be asked to do—cut out some 
schools to keep others from sagging below the 
standard. But which schools? We proceeded on 
the basis that those schools should be suspended 
which were in such physical condition that they 
would require the most to make them usable 
or where the public schools had been brought 
the nearest to a standard of efficiency. After 
much deliberation we decided that Chandler at 
Lexington, Hmerson at Mobile, and Gregory at 
Wilmington should be suspended for a year or 
until such time as our receipts shall justify 
their reopening. 
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After this decision was made the colored 
people of Mobile and Wilmington presented 
very vigorous protests and asked that they 
might be given a chance to see what they could 
do locally for the continuation of the schools. 
A. M. A. Leagues have been formed and sub- 
scriptions are coming in with the hope that the 
schools will continue but above all with the 
knowledge that the people who for fifty years 
have received so freely, now will also give 
freely. 

Doubtless these words will meet the eyes of 
some to whom one of these schools has been 
especially dear or some church that has taken 
special interest in one of them. You are sorely 
disappointed and you may well be, but had we 
closed some other there would have been others 
just as sorely disappointed and we believe more 
strategic and needy fields would have been 
abandoned. If the churches of either Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut had met their full 
quota in the recent campaign, we should have 
had enough to have continued these schools and 
about eight hundred needy Negro boys and girls 
would not be without the promise of Christian 
education this coming year. We regret this 
action more than we can express, but the only 
other alternative was an accumulated debt. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Comment on the Steel 
Strike Report 


A NEED OF AMERICANIZATION 

Such a disclosure gives point to the assertion 
that has been so frequently made in connection 
with recent efforts at Americanization in this 
country, namely, that it is Americans them- 
selves who most need to be Americanized. It 
has been customary to name the steel industry 
as among the first of American industries. But 
is it American, if, with all its, great expansion, 
and the capability of its industrial and financial 
directors, it can allow its thousands of workers 
to live on in conditions that stultify their 
Americanism, that ean hardly fail to foster and 
perpetuate hostility to the established order, 
and in ignorance of those things which the 
best thought of America knows to be essential 
to a safe citizenship? It may be that a great 
industry in a so-called free country can exist 
half free and half slave, but the country can- 
not.—Christian Science Monitor. 


INHUMAN AND UN-AMERICAN : 

When the strike started last September more 
than half the employees of the great corporation 
worked on the 12-hour schedule. The com- 
mission’s report says this is “inhuman ;” few 
are the citizens of the United States who will 
not say that it is un-American.—Boston Herald. 


AWAY WITH THE TWELVE-Hour DAY 

And it goes back to the twelve-hour day. 
Wipe out a practice which makes of the man 
merely a laboring, sweating, sleeping caliban ; 
give. him opportunities for leisure, recreation, 
education—for Americanization—and very soon 
you render impossible the management of labor 
through the encouragement of racial feuds, 
through keeping the worker a foreigner against 
his will. You render unnecessary and impos- 
sible a corporation labor policy based on the 
spy and the agent provocatewr. Open to the 
foreigner the facilities for becoming American, 
give free scope to his manhood, and we may 
have strikes, but we will have no fears of 
“Bolshevism.” 

The outstanding lesson of the Interchurch 
report is that the twelve-hour day operates 
against manhood and against America. It must 
be done away with—New York Hvening Post. 


; 
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The Mission World Viewed from Switzerland 
An International Meeting Held at Crans, near Geneva, June 22—28 


It was no such Conference for size or spec- 
tacle as that held at Edinburgh in 1910. There 
was nothing big about it, or showy ; no crowded 
assemblies, or eloquent orations, or popular 
forth-puttings. Instead there were gathered 
ouly thirty-eight men, with a few ladies, who 
sat about a table in one room and deliberated 
in conversational tones and with informal re- 
mark on the several topics brought before them. 


THirRTY-HIGHT REPRESENTATIVES OF HWLEVEN 
COUNTRIES 


Yet it was a great meeting and destined, it is. 


believed, to have real effect upon the remaking 
of the world. For these thirty-eight men were 
from eleven countries and represented as many 
as eighty foreign missionary societies, Ameri- 
ean, British and Continental. Inasmuch as 
several of these delegates were from the mission 
fields, from Japan, China, India and Africa, it 
is not too much to say that Protestant Christen- 
dom was reflected in this assembly. And there 
was weight to the representation: such men 
were there as the Hnglish Bishop Westcott, 
Metropolitan of India and Ceylon, and chair- 
man of the India National Missionary Council ; 
and the American Bishop Roots of Hankow, 
Chairman of the China Continuation Commit- 


By Rev. William E. Strong, D.D. 


A NEW EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


That this group of men, leaders in national 
as well as church life, loyal each to his own 
land ‘and type, could come together so soon 
after the war and enter into frank discussion of 
subjects whereon they could but differ and 
whereon also they had strong convictions and 
prejudices; and that they could pursue these 
discussions without rancor or cleayage to the 
securing of a common judgment as to what 
might be approved, was in itself an achievement 
to make every Christian heart rejoice. As was 
repeatedly expressed, it was wonderful what a 
spirit of mutual confidence and regard pervaded 
all the sessions; not only that, but how friendly 
and intimate were the conversations of the little 
groups of two or three who, in the hours of 
relaxation, strolled together about the grounds 
or found themselves side by side at the dining 
tables. A better evidence of Christianity, it 
seemed, than some that are relied 
Natural Theologies. 

The discussions were not. hackneyed. Their 
subjects were of pressing concern. They grew 
out of the great war, which in its shaking of 
the world has disturbed missionary work in 
many ways and to an extent not yet generally 


COLONEL VAN BERCHEM’S BEAUTIFUL CHATEAU OVERLOOKING LAKE GENEVA 


Within this spacious and hospitable home of Colonel and Mrs. Van Berchem at Orans, near. Geneva, 
representative Christians from eleven countries counciled together concerning the world-wide work 


of the Christian Church. 
where the doors are open, 


The meetings were held daily in the music room, at the corner of the house 
All the delegates took their meals together in another room of the chateau 


and enjoyed the leisure moments in strolling about the terraces and gardens which slope down to 


. Lake 


tee, who was made Chairman of this meeting; 
J. H. Oldham of London, Editor of the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions, chosen Secretary ; 
John R. Mott of New York, made Chairman of 
the Business Committee; Dr. Ritson of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Rev. Cecil 
Bardsley of the Church Missionary Society, 
Bishop King of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and Rey. Frank Lenwood of the 
London Missionary Society; M. Couve and Dr. 
Allegret of the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society; Dr. Anet, Secretary of the Belgian 
Missions to the Congo; Bishop Hennig of Herrn- 
hut, Prof. Haussleiter of Halle, Prof. Rich- 
| ter of Berlin and Pastor Wurz of Basel, rep- 
resenting unofficially various German societies ; 
Drs. Gunning of Holland, and Fries of Sweden 
-and Prof. Tome of Denmark; Principal Gan- 
dier and Canon Gould of Canada; and Drs. 
Watson (Presbyterian), Corey (Christian), 
Wolf (Lutheran), 
| Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, from the United States. 


and Fennell P. Turner,’ 


Geneva. 


realized. For example, it has driven out from 
their fields of labor about one-eighth of the 
total number of foreign missionaries in the 
world. Of 2,500 men and women having care 
of German missions in the several countries 
where they have been planted practically none 
remains at his post. For military reasons they 
have been -excluded; interned or, as in many 
cases, repatriated. Their work has been vari- 
ously treated; temporarily transferred to the 
oversight of other missions, reorganized on an 
independent basis, or, too often, left uncared 
for and disrupted. 

Whatever may be said in defense of the ac- 
tion from a political standpoint, it is a heavy 
blow, not only to the genuine missionary de- 
votion of a multitude of the German people, 
but to the Christian enterprise as a whole, to 
the progress of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
It would be intolerable that such a catastrophe 
should be disregarded or lightly accepted. As 
in successive sessions of this conference, we 
traced the situation following the war in one 


upon in |; 


after another of the mission lands, hearts and 
minds became united in the feeling that here 
was a burden to be borne together and for 
whose lifting we must unitedly labor. Pro- 
vision was made for laying the facts before all 
the mission boards, through their national or- 
ganizations, with a view to finding a common 
plan of action for the relief of this distress. 


MIssIONS AND GOVERNMENT 

Another burning question of the time grew 
out of the new situation faced by the educa- 
tional work of foreign missions. Oriental goy- 
ernments are taking increased interest in popu- 
lar education; are feeling its importance. to 
national development ; are becoming sensitive to 
and in some cases suspicious of the effect of 
mission schools and colleges in their influence 
upon the youth of the land. A more assertive 
Nationalism is inclined to arrogate to the State 
entire control of education and to weaken or 
suppress those institutions which missions have 
founded and which have won popular confidence 
and patronage. In some cases it is boldly said 
that while religion is an affair of the church, 
education is an affair of the State and not to 
be meddled with by missions. Earnest and care- 
ful hours were given to a review of the educa- 
tional situations in mission lands and to a con- 
sideration of the attitude which missionaries 
should take to this new temper that is appear- 
ing after the war. 

The delicate but inevitable intermingling of 
missionary activities with political affairs fur- 
nished another field of inquiry and comparison. 
It was made clear that as moral questions and 
values are increasingly recognized in political 
movements, national and international, the old 
short rule that the missionary must keep out of 
politics does not sufficiently meet the case. 
When anti-opium crusades, atrocities Korean 
or Armenian, student outbreaks, social and in- 
dustrial rebellions, all are involved in the politi- 
cal affairs of the nations, it cannot be helped 
that Christian missions should exert an influ- 
ence that must be reckoned with. In the midst 
of a universal popular agitation, the Christian 
spirit cannot be altogether colorless and ans- 
mic. It was important for this Congress of 
missionary leaders representing all lands to 
consider what should be approved and what 
disapproved as regards missionary participa- 
tion in public affairs; as to what a just neutral- 
ity requires in word and act and bearing. 


Tur LovELY ENVIRONMENT 

If there is not much to report as actual 
findings or results of this Conference, its real 
accomplishment was beyond measure. As has 
been intimated already, the contacts of the 
time were perhaps its greatest value. The 
meeting place was a benediction: at the small 
village of Crans, on the border of Lake Geneva, ° 
across which rose the French mountains with 
the three peaks of Mt. Blane in the farthest 
background ; and in the chateau of Colonel and 
Madame Van Berchem, the stately home of a 
family that has occupied it for generations, and 
whose present representatives dispensed a hos- 
pitality of medieval amplitude and of the finest 
Christian spirit of today. ‘Their great house 
with its twenty-six rooms, their grounds and 
walks, their gardens of flowers and fruits from 
which were daily brought bountiful supplies 
(one will not soon forget those raspberries and 
currants and cherries), and above all their 
high-hearted friendliness, outpoured upon every 
guest and expressed in uncounted ministries 
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and attentions, made every day a fresh delight 
and stimulus. 

From béginning to end the Conference met in 
an atmosphere of Christian regard and good 
will. The spirit was infectious; it was impos- 
sible to be suspicious, prejudiced, selfish in 
these surroundings. 

Steps were taken before the Conference ended 
which may lead to a permanent International 
Missionary organization, successor to the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of 1910, and which shall conserve and 
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develop all that was accomplished at Crans. 
It is hoped that if the Mission Boards repre- 
sented approve of the plans such an organiza- 
tion will \be effected and that its first meeting 
may be in America in 1921. 

We parted after this week of outlook to- 
gether with a heightened sense of the place and 
worth of the foreign missionary enterprise 
among the world’s forces and of the absolute 
necessity that it shall be viewed and admin- 
istered internationally. No less measure will 
suffice for so great a task. 


The Sunday School] and the Boy Scout Army 
_ A Mighty Force for Good 
By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


The preliminary report of the Investigation 
of the Interchurch World Movement showing 
the great falling off in attendance in our Sun- 
day schools, though for several years it has 
been widely known that the Sunday schools 
were losing ground, is sufficiently startling. 

It could probably be shown that there is also 
a marked diminution in the number of children 
present at the services of the church. Here 
and there a great Sunday school and a church 
with children abundant in the morning service 
only emphasize the prevailing contrast. The 
sight of the pew with a parent at each end and 
a row of children sitting between is much rarer 
Sunday mornings than it once was. 

It is quite possible that the same causes are 
at work in affecting attendance at both Sunday 
school and church. Of late it is frequently 
said in the homes that two services are too 
much for the children; and perhaps this is 
true, the services being what they are, though 
they were once not so regarded. In some 
churches what we must believe a mistaken 
attempt is made to meet the difficulty by dis- 
missing the children in the midst of the morn- 
ing service when they do attend. It only em- 
phasizes the assumed burden. 

More serious efforts are made to remedy the 
conditions by making the Sunday school more 
attractive; enlarging, beautifying, or equipping 
more adequately the room; improving the 
teaching both by care as to the courses of study 
and in the selection of. teachers; and brighten- 
ing the general exercises; while stirring up the 
interest of the families and the church to the 
importance of the work. 

It must be gratefully recognized that here 
and there public school boards are co-operating 
with the churches in providing opportunity for 
outside religious instruction one day in the 
week after the school session. The community 
is waking up to see what it means to have even 
a single generation of children grow up without 
definite religious instruction, and so little in- 
fluenced by the church as to enter adult life 
without the habit of worship and practically 
without personal religion. 

Meanwhile there has grown up alongside the 
church an organization already rendering great 
service and capable of doing much more, 
namely, the Boy Scout Army. Organized in a 
small way a few years ago in Wngland it has 
spread to other countries. Here it numbers 
four hundred thousand lads as members, with 
a large number of scout masters and officers. 

It reports that only lack of funds prevents 
it from securing the force it needs to reach out 
for the ten million boys and youths in America 
not yet enrolled. It has gained a strength and 
wide acceptance which justify its ambition and 
vive promise of its permanency. 


Many feared in its early days that it would 
foster an undue military spirit in the boys. 
This fear has however been entirely dissipated. 
A uniform is worn because it is the least ex- 
pensive thoroughly serviceable costume obtain- 
able. It also has a definite value in promoting 
esprit-de-corps and for identification, which is 
important. What soldierly suggestion there is 
in a uniform and discipline is in holding up the 
ideal of the citizen “‘prepared” for daily service, 
which is the real purpose of the organization. 

The oath which every boy takes is ‘“‘to do his 
best ; to do his duty to God, to his country, and 
to the Scout law; to help other people at all 
times; and to keep himself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” The 
“Scout law” is simply a series of injunctions 
as to his personal conduct. 

The.lad is advanced from grade to grade, 
always in the hands of the scout master, being 
taught the things that will be useful and neces- 
sary in his daily life in whatever circumstances 
he may be. He is constantly tested and ex- 
amined to make sure his progress. ‘The ideal 
made possible for all is in fact a new type of 
boy, red blooded, inured to hardship, landing 
on his feet whatever happens, not daunted by 
difficulty, strong, helpful, enthusiastic, entirely 
trustworthy, “mentally awake, and morally 
strong.” 

He is expected iB find at least once every day 
an opportunity to render to some one a needed 
helpful service for which no reward is expected. 
The report of this is a necessary part of his 
daily record. 

No argument is necessary to prove the effect 
of such training to straighten up a lad mentally 
and morally as well as physically; to open to 
him new sources of happiness in himself, as he 
gets the habit of service, and a growing sense 
of his value in the world. He is more than a 
future citizen. 
him to show his value to the community, and so 
to the state. He is also more than potentially 
a Christian: he is making daily progress in a 
life that, followed, may be made clear to him 
as fitting him to know and serve Jesus Christ. 
Such a Captain of his salvation he is ready for: 

The church may well give larger heed than 
it has to the Scout Army. Our young people 
are under great pressure to see what life may 
have in it for them. It offers much of gain, of 
pleasure, of success, on all sides. The Scouts 
are taught to think more of what they make of 
life itself. They have learned to think less 
about their rights and more about their duties 
and responsibilities. They know the meaning 
of sacrifice and the strength that lies in dis- 
cipline. They are ready for service. The 
church can make great use of them. Gathering 
them closely into its affection and care, secur- 
ing. for all its boys immediate membership in 
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Continually new ways open for. 
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the Scout Army it may find a new spirit enter- 
ing the entire congregation. 

The church which works in such maaahie 
and has within its walls young people of that 
type, self-forgetful, eager to serve, pleasant to 
live with and to know will need no special 
advertising. It has all the elements of a family 
and a home, and will be sure to win both in- 
fluence and support. 

In this day of multiplied machinery and 
constant effort to lay hold upon the community 
and to render social service here is a well 
tested agency which has no drawbacks and is 
sure of results that are abundant and perma- 
nent. 


On a Summer Sunday 
A Bit of English Preaching 


Four Newton, Mass., chureches—Baptist, 
Methodist, Unitarian and Congregational—com- 
bining for the summer services, turned out but 
a meager congregation on Aug. 1 ta hear Rey. 
B. L. Woolf of Liverpool, Hngland, preach 
in Bliot Church. That small congregation, 
however, was rewarded for its faithfulness by 
a sermon vivid with telling illustrations, and 
striking with the sure directness of aim typical 
of Wnglish preaching on a theme of great spir- 
itual power. 

The American preacher uses his text as the 
corner-stone upon which he builds his argu- 
ment; the Wnglish preacher has a -different 
His text is his sermon; he aims 
simply, by illustration, explanation, repetition, 
and every other means in his power, to elucidate 
the meaning of the passage chosen and drive 
home its message into the hearts of his audi- 
ence. Mr, Woolf’s sermon was no exception to 
this rule. “Prove me now herewith, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room to receive it.” 
(Mal. 3: 10): that was his text and the whole 
message of his sermon. 

He likened the “pressure of the almighty God 
behind his universe” to the power of steam in 
a ship’s boiler, ready to send the great mass 
cutting through the ocean. A pinhole opening 
in the boiler will allow only enough steam to 
escape to hiss and eddy in a thin eurl, giving 
no indication of the power behind. It is only 
as adequate valves are provided that the force 
of the steam can make itself felt and accomplish 
its work. It is only as men open their lives to 
the infinite power of God that his strength is 
able to exert its driving, transforming might 
in individual life and in the life of the world. 

Mr. Woolf is one of a number of the Council 
delegates from Hngland who are supplying vari- 
ous pulpits in America during the summer 
months. 
gationalists will avail themselves of the unusual 
opportunity of hearing the message of these 
men who, with such earnestness and singleness 
of purpose, proclaim the 


of Christ.” “Ho P.M. 


Christianity is at present embarrassed by a 


kind of universal egotism. Under the guise of 
democracy men have been betrayed into the 
idea that we do not need leadership or that any 


man who can create a party is fitted to be a 


leader. Both ideas are false. ‘A very little 
individual can work up a following but it takes 


a big, strong, true person to be a leader. James, 


the Lord’s brother had this in view when he 
wrote: “Be not many of you teachers, my 
brethren.”’ Confusion in leadership Beetle de- 
feat—Christian Evangelist. 


It is to be hoped that many Congre- — 
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The Pro and Con of the Campaign 
Two Ministers Go on Record 


Eiprtors’ Norr.—To skow that even in these 
summer days members of our constituency are 
thinking pretty seriously on politics we give 
herewith two differing views, one from Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson of New York, who has been 
prominent in denominational affairs for many 
years and one from Rev. Elwell O. Mead of 
Connecticut, who is also well known in Ohio. 


Dr. Stimson’s Letter 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Americans, who lived through the last six 
years with something of the spirit with which, 
when the time came, we gave ourselves with 
our sons and our daughters in response to the 
eall for a supreme sacrifice in France, cannot 
but read with heavy heart Senator Harding’s 
formal and carefully weighed utterances. 

When he closed his first home-coming speech 
with ‘America first” six times reiterated, one 
felt that surely he would have something less 
like ‘“‘Deutschland tiber Alles” to say. 

Now comes his speech of acceptance, with 


his juggling of high-sounding words shaken as 


‘Editor of the New York “Tribune.” 


pieces of high-colored glass in a kaleidoscope. 
Does he really believe that the supreme desire 
of America is for “tranquillity ;’ or that the 
supreme sacrifice of the sons of America can 
be asked “only for America,’ and when con- 
nected with its “call of honor,” or that we shall 
be ready to “serve ourselves, humanity and 
God?” 

Are we not sick with having ‘‘ourselves” kept 
at the front of the discussions of the irrecon- 
cilables in the Senate for a year? Must our- 
selves now be officially and definitely set before 
“humanity,” and even “God?” 

When the treaty has been accepted even by 
Turkey, and the League which is its enacting 
clause has been a going concern signed by every 
nation big and little, except the United States, 
Mexico and possibly one small South American 
country, and all America is waiting for one 
clear word at home on this the vital question 
of the world, what do we have but the declara- 
tion that the Senatorial bill for Peace by Reso- 
lution, if reintroduced, will be promptly signed 
by the President-to-be, if elected? A proposi- 
tion that was the laughing stock of the country, 
received by the public as the last attempt at 
camouflage, now, trotted out in a Dolly Varden 
dress of fine words and possible approval by 
“my advisers.” 

The country’ has not been treated with 
“simple things said in such a solemn way,” in 
Presidential utterances, since the days of Pres- 
ident Buchanan ! 

The world’s sympathy has long been asked 
for him who leans upon a reed that breaks and 
pierces his hand. We have not even .the reed. 
Here is a staff all pith; it will not wound, it 
simply deceives and betrays. As a life-long 
Republican I ean at this stage but grieve and 
speak. 

Henry A. Srimson, 
Pastor Hmeritus Manhattan Congregational 
Church. 
New York, July 23, 1920. 


Mr. Mead’s Letter 


Epitors’ Notr.—This was addressed to the 
In view 
of its length we are obliged to omit the earlier 
paragraphs, but the substance of his views are 
contained in what follows. 


I believe in open diplomacy instead of Wil- 
sonian secrecy in home affairs. 

I believe that in the World War Germany 
was wrong from the start, and I believe that 
every intelligent and informed leader who cared 
more for right than for political success spoke 
out squarely against Germany’s policy and be- 
havior. Cox didn’t. Was he ignorant or work- 
ing for the political support of German sym- 
pathizers? Whichever is the answer I can’t 


-yote for him. 


_. I believe in internationalism for the welfare 


of humanity, but President Wilson’s assump- 


' tion that he alone has the heart and the mind 
to bring that to pass is not verified by his 


treatment of the negro citizens of the United 


_ States, nor does the Democratic party’s treat- 
_ ment of them indicate that there is any hope of 
their getting their rights while that party is in 


Lal 
Hi 
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power. If the Democrats won’t give self-de- 
termination to one-tenth of their own fellow- 
citizens, ‘isn’t it presumptuous for them to 
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assume the welfare of all the peoples of the 
world? 

I was a delegate to the International Con- 
gregational Council at Boston a month ago. 
Most of the British and American speakers 
wanted a League of Nations, and the American 
delegates put themselves on record in favor of 
it, but not one of them mentioned a single con- 
dition or requirement of such a league. So far 
as what they said was concerned they were 
idealists with a vengeance—up in the air with 
nothing under them that anybody could see ex- 
cept daylight. Moreover, has there yet been 
one reason given or one thing accomplished 
which indicates that Wilson’s method is the 
only wise one by which to establish a League 
of Nations? 

As an idealist believing in woman suffrage, 
prohibition, the home, government by the 
people, open diplomacy, the frank and con- 
tinued recognition of Germany’s awful wicked- 
ness, and internationalism for the welfare of 
humanity, I cannot vote for Cox, who repre- 
sents no moral principle politically; and I can 
vote for Harding, who frankly believes in the 
government of the United States by the people 
and writes his acceptance with transparent 
honesty. ; 

How can an idealist vote for Cox? 

ELWELL QO. Mean, 
Gilbert Memorial Congregational Church. 
Georgetown, Ct., July 26, 1920. 


Summer Reading 
By Elizabeth M. Rowland 


We all accept the statement that the Bible 
is not read as it was one hundred or eyen fifty 
years ago—we accept it, even if we offer no 
explanation, apology or regret, and possibly for 
ourselves may deplore that we do not read it 
as father or grandmother used to pore over it. 

Now it happens that we are studying the life 
of David in our Sunday schools this summer, 
we mean “‘to read the chapters in between the 
lessons,” of course, only “last week we were 
so busy,’ and “we motored very late Saturday 
evening.” Now here is a suggestion to bring 
wish and action together. 

Why not start today with the story of David 
—or, better still (1 Samuel IX) with Saul, 
who was set aside to make room for David. 
Read the whole story (1 and 2 Samuel and two 
chapters of 1 Kings) at two or three sittings. 
Read carefully, as you would read the life of 
Washington or Lincoln, or even of Harding or 
Cox if you had a “paper to prepare.” Read 
with pencil and paper in hand to note striking 
or familiar phrases, and perhaps to keep tally 
also how many times you exclaim, “I didn’t 
know that was in the Bible!” 

Incidentally, what a fine stunt for college 
boys and girls ‘‘majoring in English,” to read 
this biography as “literature’ and not as a 
Sunday school lesson. They know of course 
(!) where to find “ninety and nine,” “figs from 
thistles,” ‘feeding on husks,” ‘“‘the greatest of 
these is charity’”—but how about these? Must 
we look in Familiar Quotations under Shakes- 
peare or the Bible for “I have played the fool ;” 
“There is but a step between me and death;” 
“T have put my life in my hand;” “The bitter- 


ness of death is passed ;” ‘He smote him under 


the fifth rib’? 

Test your friends, ask them, At what coro- 
nation did the people first ery, God Save the 
King? When and where was it decided that 
the boys who enlisted to fight the Huns but 
never “got across” should be honored by their 
country as truly as those who reached Verdun 
or the Argonne forest? What is meant by the 
Cave of Adullam? the well of Bethlehem? the 
angel over the threshing floor? the chamber 
over the gate? Not to understand such al- 
lusions is not to understand or enjoy DWnglish 
literature. 

And when we have finished this wonderful 
story does any one need to tell us again that 
the way of the transgressor is hard? or that 
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repentance and even forgiveness by a merciful 

God cannot take away the consequences of sin? 
It was the singer, poet, shepherd, warrior, 

king, David who wrote, “Blessed is he whose 

transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
Akron, O. 


Motion Picture Education 


Ford Motion’ Picture Laboratory is engaged 
in the production of an educational film library, 
to be known as the “Ford Educational Li- 
brary,’ that will provide for the public and 
private schools and colleges of every nation in 
the civilized world films for classroom use. On 
Sept. 1, the first issue of this Library will be 
available to every school in the United States. 
The subjects will be specially prepared for use 
in any classroom by members of the scholastic 
profession who are experts in their particular 
line and the units as arranged will be distrib- 
uted under a plan that will fully meet all con- 
ditions in each school, large or small. The 
Library will further offer to every university 
and college in the United States facilities for 
the production by their own professors of films 
for world-wide school use in any quantities 
that may be necessary to meet the constantly 
increasing demand. 

Dr. 8S. S. Marquis, former dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, who has represented Henry 
Ford for a number of years, will have general 
charge of the Ford Educational Library. Dr. 
W. H. Dudley, Chief of the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin; Profs. 
Charles Roach, Visual Instruction Service, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical Arts; J. V. Ankeney, Visual Presentation 
Department, University of Minnesota and W. 
M. Gregory, Director of Visual Instruction, 
Cleveland, Normal Training School, are asso- 
ciated and actively engaged in the editing and 
final approval of the films. Distribution and 
general subscription arrangements will be su- 
pervised by Messrs. Fitzpatrick & McHlroy, 202 
South State St., Chicago. Mr. John P. Brand, 
former manager and editor of Moving Picture 
Age, will assume the duties of general manager 
of distribution and subscription. 

The making of this film library will not con- 
flict with the separate production and distri- 
bution of the Ford Hducational Weekly as a 
popular means of general entertainment and 
instruction. Special buildings containing all 
necessary equipment have been prepared for the 
new Ford Laboratory. Every mechanical de- 
vice that can be used to promote the production 
of the Library and Ford Educational Weekly 
has been installed and the Laboratory itself 
stands as a finished example of scientific and 
economical motion picture production on a 
large scale. The founding of the Library marks 
another forward step in the motion picture 
industry and the realization of the desire of the 
prominent teachers and students of the world. 


It Will Pay You to Read 

REFLECTIONS oF A GRUNDY COUSIN, by 
KATHARINE FULLERTON GeEROULD (Atlantic 
Monthly, August). A stirring discussion of 
the present degenerate condition of social 
morality and its causes. The author thinks 
that “the abandonment of religion is probably 
most responsible.” She declares that “when, 
as a social group we threw over religion, we 
threw over most of our every-day moral sanc- 
tions.” One of the dangerous symptoms is 
that “Ministers preach now about topics of 
the times, about schemes of social betterment, 
about political issues. They call this vitaliz- 
ing the Church’s message, whereas it is more 
like side-stepping it.” 


‘ 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
A Prayer for Pardon 


International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
Rapp el Ee sy be si bie 

Psalm 51 is perhaps the most famous poem 
of penitence in all literature. It is commonly 
known as Dayid’s confession of sin and prayer 
for pardon after Nathan had faced him with 
his transgression and declared God’s judgment 
against him. It fits all cases of sin and is one 
of the most profound analyses of human weak- 
ness. The best way to study it is by running 
comment, remembering that it is not meant to 
be logical but is the outpouring of a sin-bur- 
dened soul. 

1. Vs. 1, 2 contain the prayer for pardon. 
Note the nouns. Vransgressions, iniquity and 
sin are three words used to describe the evil 
acts and states of the soul. David prays that 
this sin, finding many forms of expression, may 
receive as varied and adequate treatment as it 
is blotted out, washed away and cleansed. The 
sins of the soul may be many; but God has 
many ways of dealing with them. The warrant 
for the hope of a three-fold pardon to match a 
three-fold sin is the three-fold character of 
God, mercy, lovingkindness and the multitude 
of tender mercies that mark the heart of the 
forgiving Father. 

2. Sin becomes a burning item of conscious- 


Lady Macbeth, we eannot be rid of it, as we 
cry, “Out, damned spot.” 

3. Sin is ultimately something against God. 
It may involve our own souls in ruin; it may 
tangle our comrades in its mesh; but finally it 


is against God only and the evil that is done is 


in his sight. His judgment is valid against sin, 
because it is an offense against the divine will 
and character. 

4. How radical it is! It seems to have 
been born in us and we born to it. It began as 
evil intention in babyhood; it runs through all 
our years into the last limits of old age. 

5. Since sin is so radical rightness must be 
equally deep-seated. It must be in the inward 
parts, no matter of habit or external custom, 


but rooted in the springs of our habitual 
thought and action. The sins of the soul can 
finally be displaced by nothing less than a 


righteous intention that bites equally deep. 

G6. Therefore forgiveness must also run to the 
limits. It must not only change blackness into 
whiteness, but the whiteness must even surpass 
that of the virgin snow. So deep is the need 
for cleansing on the part of the sinner. 

7. With vy. 8 we come to an aspect of for- 
giveness which is often overlooked but which 
David stresses with the finest insight. He sings 
about the joy of experiencing God’s pardon for 
sin. The very bones which had been broken by 
evil rejoice in the enjoyment of forgiving love. 
The same thought is taken up again and em- 


must sin and be forgiven in order to be happy; 
the profoundest joy comes to the pure in heart, 
for they see God; but when the stain on the 
spirit has been washed away deep and abiding 
joy issues from the experience. 

8. V. 13 expresses the important principle 
that the end of forgiveness—perhaps we might 
truly say its very purpose—is a service to be 
rendered to others, who will see from the for- 
given sinner’s experience how good God is and 
will be turned (converted) to God as a result. 
Anyone whom God has forgiven must, in the 
very nature of the case, go forward to do some- 
thing for others as a result of his experience 
and in the strength of it. 

9. Praise and gladness are close kindred. 
The jubilant soul must express itself. There- 
fore in vs. 14, 15 David sings his gratitude. A 
forgiven spirit may become a singing soul. 

10. The song concludes with an expression 
of that difference which men often confuse but 
which God always keeps clear between external 
actions and inner purposes. ‘True prophets and 
forgiven sinners always make clear the fact 
that a contrite heart is more important than 
a smoking victim on an altar. God wants us 
to keep our hearts open to him; then the 
sacrifices and the ceremonies will be genuine. 


B Mere — 


ness. It is known; it is ever before us. Like phasized in y. 12. This does not mean that we Chicago Theological Seminary. 
e e 
Department of Religious Drama ; 


Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


A recent letter from Pilgrim Church, Po- 
mona, Cal., calls attention to interesting work 
that has been done there during the last four 
years. The pastor, Rev. W. O. Wark, is the 
author of four of the religious dramas that 
have been presented. Three of these have a 
Biblical setting, “The Ten Virgins,’ ‘The 
Prodigal Son” and “The Greatest Story of All,’ 
the last an Waster play. The fourth, “How the 
Christ-Child Came to America,” is calculated 
to impress the Christmas story through a mod- 
ern setting drawn from American history. 

The latest of this sort undertaken by Pilgrim 
Church was a pageant entitled “A Nation’s 
Destiny,” presented on July 4. It was written 
for the occasion by Mr. Hubert Whitehead, of 
Pilgrim Church and the leading rodles were 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead. The fol- 
lowing outline suggests the message: 

Scene: A room in the home of Rev. John 
Selwyn, New York. 

Time: April, 1861. 

Furnishings: Study table, chairs, melodeon, 
antlers on the wall holding sword, pictures. 


Selwyn is at table trying to write sermon. 
His wife, Mary, is across the room darning 
stockings. Their two little boys play noisily 
about the room, the younger in Indian dress. 
Selwyn drops his work and joins boys in their 
sport. Later sends them out for evening paper. 

While they are gone Selwyn acknowledges 
that he cannot settle down to his sermon for 
thinking of the possible disruption of the Union 
and the consequent drift into civil war. While 
making known his fears, which his wife does 
not yet share because realizing less clearly the 
national conditions, the paper is brought in, 
containing news of the firing on Fort Sumter. 


Father, Mother and two little boys engage in 
an animated conversation concerning the break- 
ing out of war. Selwyn, at the request- of the 
boys, sings “The Sword of Bunker Hill,” his 
wife accompanying him on the melodeon. 
After that the boys go off to bed reluctantly, 
and John and Mary discuss the Sumter inci- 
dent and its probable meaning to the country. 

It is at this time that Selwyn utters the 
pivotal words of the drama, “Perhaps Amer- 
ica’s destiny is after all to teach the world 
Brotherhood.” “If the Union fails,’ he de- 
clares, ‘‘then the world’s great experiment in 
democracy falls to the ground, and all the 
suffering and sacrifice of the Revolutionary 
War is lost; all the carefully-wrought fabric 
upon which the Republic stands is shattered, 
and monarchy and selfish imperialism will rule 
the world for centuries.” 

“But why should we fight for the ideals of 
the past, John?” 

“Because those ideals are the germ, the seed 
from which must grow the future Brotherhood, 
the Kingdom of God that Christ proclaimed 
and gave his life for. We do not fight for the 
past, but for the promise of the future which 
the past holds and passes on to us.” 


John gives Mary a clearer vision by a series 
of pictures (symbolic and realistic). These 
are shown in tableaux at the back of the stage, 
while John explains the place of each in the 
working out of future Brotherhood: 


Liberty Hnlightening the World. .2. In- 
dians. 3. Pilgrims. 4. Colonials. 5. George 
Washington. 6. Pioneers. 7. Miners. Between 


this and 8 the hidden choir sings ‘‘Massa’s in 
the Cold, Cold Ground.” 8. Slave and Trader. 
9. Blue and Gray. 10. Blue, Gray, Hast and 
West. 11. The Call: Germany, Belgium, 
France. 12. The Answer: U. S. Soldier. 13. 
Fruition: Liberty, Love, Brotherhood menaced 
by Hate and Ignorance. 14. Hate and Igno- 
rance prone before the nobler qualities, Liberty, 
Love and Brotherhood. In the closing hymn, 
“America,” choir, actors and congregation join. 


The responsibility for brotherhood as shown 
in the Interchurch was illustrated in a religious 
drama given at the sunset vespers on the beach 
at Ocean-Park, Me., during the recent mission- 
ary Education Conference. ‘The Hye of Faith” 
showed the necessity of the Church’s listening 
all the time to Faith and not part of the time 
to Doubt. The Church acknowledges that he 
has received a great commission and prays that 
he may be equal to the challenge. Doubt says 
that he will fail as he has always failed, as he 
did in the World War. Faith says Christianity 
did not fail, for it was never fairly tried. As 
Africa enters, bound in chains of Ignorance and 
Superstition, Doubt sneeringly inquires what 
the Church is going to do with his mistakes. 
Faith advises help, for Africa has some ideals 
as was proved by the recent Pan-African Con- 
ference, and says that his wrong-doing is due 
not so much to his willfulness as to the tempta-. 
tions offered him by his civilized brethren, the 


‘white races. 


Turkey enters, trying to kill Armenia, and 
Doubt advises letting him finish the job. Faith 
interposes, and insists that he restrain Turkey 
until he can be educated not to want to repeat 
his atrocities. Doubt inquires what kind of 


family the Church thinks he can make out of | 


this motley throng, and is told, “By God’s help 
the family He intended.” 

China, “the sleepy country,” appeals for doc- 
tors, teachers, and ministers, in order that she 
may take her place in the world’s life. 
assures her of their belief in her unsuspected 

(Continued on page 223) 
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What We Owe Children of the 
Foreign Born 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 15-21 


BY OLIVE G. GIBSON 


Seripture Passage. Matt. 18: 1-6. Deut. 


31: 10-18. 


The first problem in Christian Americaniza- 
tion for each one is himself; for however good 
he may be he can be better. After this come: 

(1) A realzation that all child life is sacred. 
Matt. 18: 5. 

(2) The ability to say “foreigner” without 
a curl of the lip. 

(3)°The cultivation of a genuine interest in 
the foreigners and their children, not as ‘“prob- 
lems” but as fellow beings. 

(4) The transformation of our pruning- 
hooks, our monkey-wrenches and our tongs into 
“bands of love” that can bind us together in a 
common brotherhood. 

(5) A recognition of our inter-dependence, 
for however hard it may be to live with the 
foreigner it would be harder to live without 
him. He digs our coal, refines our sugar, pre- 
pares our food, builds our houses, our public 
highways, our bridges, digs our- subways, bores 
our tunnels, paves our streets—elects our 
school directors, our mayors, our governors and 
he swings the ballot in our Presidential elec- 
tions. 

(6) A recognition of the facts 

a. That we can learn from them as well 
as teach them. 

6. That they are “Pilgrim Fathers” of 
tomorrow. 

ce. That God is still leading ‘‘Pilgrims.” 

d. That what their children become 
today our nation will be tomorrow. __ 

e. That they are part of the material 
out of which God is building his Kingdom on 
earth. 

f. That we cannot justly expect as much 
from them as from our own children unless we 
give them equal opportunities to develop physi- 
cally, morally, mentally and spiritually. 

g. That God has made of one blood all 
nations of the earth and that he is drawing us 
together. 

“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

And finally, take time to realize what a short 
while it will be till the blood that flows through 
the veins of the foreigners today will flow 
through the veins of your children’s children. 

You had two parents, four grand-parents, 
eight great-grand parents, and so on. If you 
trace your ancestors back ten generations (to 
the Landing of the Mayflower) they number 
2,046. Trace them back thirty generations and 
_ they outnumber the population of Hurope, Asia, 
Afriea and North and South America, includ- 
ing Mexico—verily in thirty generations your 
children’s children will have “foreign” blood in 
their veins. The only thing we can do is to 
make a better “self” and a better “foreigner” 
today. : 

from this viewpoint we sce that we are as 
closely related to each other as the leaves of 
a single tree. God made us to live in harmony. 
Shall we do it? This is the problem on which 
the Christian world is at work. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD IN HIS EARTH 


The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. Psalm 24: 1. 


Is it not plain that he was interested not 
only in what we narrowly call religion but 
in all that concerns the welfare and the sat- 
isfaction of man? What he wanted was 
that every man should live here as a son of 
God ought to live, rejoicing in his Father’s 
world. To make unhappy people happy, to 
bring unprivileged people within reach of 
privilege, to make the blind see, and the deaf 
hear, and the lame walk, to loose men out 
of the prisons of narrowness, and ignorance, 
and monotony, and poverty—all this is 
Christ’s work. And the doing of it is a 
manifestation of Christ.—George Hodges. 


This is my Father’s world. 
O let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the Ruler yet. 


This is my Father’s world. 
The battle is not done; 

Jesus who died shall be satisfied, 
And earth and heaven be one. 


This is my Father's world. 
Should my heart be ever sad? 
The Lord is King!—let the heavens ring, 
God reigns !—let the earth be glad. 
Author Unknown. 


The greatest poetry of God is man. The 
greatest poem in this world is human life, 
and so we must practise the presence of 
God, not only when we are alone in the 
study, or in the midst of the hills, but in 
the heart of the city, amid its toil and tur- 
moil and bustle. God is there; God is in 
man; God’s finest poetry is being completed 
in the story of man; and this is the practice 
of the presence of God in Christ—H,. Hlvet 
Lewis. 


We thank thee, Father, that thou and not 
another hast made the world, and that thow 
art concerned in all that shapes its use and 
destiny; and most of all in man. May we 
not be caught in the lure of it, as if it were 
our fixed abiding place; but teach us to use 
it as our place of learning and our suitable 
occasion to grow like thee. We bless thee 
for the beauty of it. We remember thee in 
all that speaks to eye and ear and thought 
with innocent delight. Help us to take its 
troubles and its cares as opportunity and its 
sins and sorrows as a call to faith and work. 
Let us not add to its toll of evil, nor with- 
hold our diligence for its improvement and 
our fellow feeling for those who suffer. 
Grant us the unfaltering confidence which 
becomes thy children and the part thow hast 
designed for ws in thy work. And let thy 
kingdom come. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


—Isanc Ogden Rankin. 
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Appreciation by the Golden Rule 
Comment on the Christian Endeayor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Aug. 22-28 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Receiving Praise 


and Giving It. 
Rome L78i5) i hess: 32-10; ; 


Light from the Bible Passages 

Paul believed that virtue should not simply 
be its own reward. That the members of the 
Roman Chureh had developed a strong type of 
faith was most gratifying to him. But he did 
not simply take it for granted. He wished 
them to know his gratitude and the fact that 
he was thanking God for their achievement. 
Think what encouragement that statement must 
have brought to those Romans who had come 
out from such a faithless, un-Christlike life as 
that of the people about them, indicated in the 
remainder of this chapter. Having been given 
such praise, what would they do with it? 

The Thessalonian passage emphasizes the 
same ideas and especially the thought, “For 
you I am praying.’ Verse 9 indicates that oc- 
casionally good words came back to Paul. No 
whole-souled man waits for them before doing 
his work. Any man does his task more whole- 
heartedly because he receives them. 


Leads for the Leader 

‘This is to be a meeting when our minds 
should turn much to “the other fellow,’ his 
feelings and the forces that stimulate his life. 
We shall understand this better if we think of 
others in terms of our own lives. In other 
words, use the Golden Rule. 

What about the old phrase, 
than epitaphy ?” 

The comparative effects of half-hearted criti- 
cism on the work of the members of the Society, 
with whole-hearted praise? 

How much can we train our ears so that 
praise from us is as pleasant as praise of us? 

How far might we eliminate the bad from 
another’s life by continually and forcibly prais- 
ing the good? 


“Taffy is better 


Thoughts for Members 
There is a “give and take” of praise even as 
there is of love. 
Appreciation is one of the easiest things to 
give and the most priceless to receive. 
Our kindest words too often fall on dead ears. 
“Bouquets” before death are better than 
funeral flowers, however choice. 
It takes two to speak the truth—one to 
speak and another to hear.—Thoreau. 
Fraternity is the reciprocal affection, the 
sentiment which inclines man to do unto others 
as he would that others would do unto him.— 
Mazzini. 
tood men will yield thee praise ; then slight the 
rest ; 
"Tis best, praise-worthy, to have pleased the 
best.—Capt. John Smith. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Father, knowing the pleasure of a word 
fitly spoken by others of the humble things we 
attempt, implant within us a sense of the yearn- 
ing of others’ hearts that they may share this 
same delight through us. Teach us that still 
it is more happy to give than to receive. Amen. 
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For the Home Maker 


Mrs. Wixson’s Coox Boox, by M. A. W1L- 
SON (Lippincott). A varied career is indicated 
by the fact that Mrs. Wilson was Queen Vic- 
toria’s ‘““Cuisiniére” and is “Instructor of Cook- 
ing for the U. S. Navy.’ Accordingly her 
volume contains a prodigious number of recipes 
which she intersperses with general directions 
given in conversational style. It is really an 
amusing as well as an educational experience 
to go through these pages, since it is impossible 
to guess what will come next. An efficient 
index prevents confusion in the practical use of 
the volume. 

Quite different in purpose is THE JUNIOR 
Cook Book, by CLARA INGRAM JUDSON (Barse 
and Hopkins). The author is the “Mary Jane” 
whose words of domestic wisdom are so well 
known. “Every recipe has been made by a 
child of twelve or under, without any other 
help than is given here.’ Simple rules, simply 
set down, cover all the kinds of food a family 
will really need. Hven a little girl can be a 
tower of strength in an emergency, and may, at 
all times, feel competent. 

THE HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY, by WINNI- 
FRED S. Fates (Small, Maynard). <A _ great 
variety of suggestions for all departments of 
housekeeping are here arranged alphabetically. 
The system of cross references saves much 
time in finding what is wanted, and the book is 
of convenient size. It seems as if the home 
maker must find an answer to every problem, 
but blank pages are inserted for the recording 
of possible omissions. 


National Needs 


DEMOCRACY AND IDEALS, by JOHN ERSKINE 
(Doran). In peace time Professor Erskine’s 
work is on the faculty of Columbia University. 
These chapters were written while he was sery- 
ing as chairman of the Army Educational Com- 
mission with the American Forces in France, 
and as educational director of the American 
Expeditionary Forces of the University at 
Beaune, in 1919. They are admirable in their 
sketches of national characteristics both in 
France and America. The chapter on French 
ideals is particularly qualifying and suggestive 
in a time when we are brought into close co- 
operative relations with the French people. We 
particularly like the broad outlook of these 
utterances, which have completely escaped from 
confinement with the walls of a university, in 
their appreciation of the facts that society it- 
self is a university and that the future of 
democracy depends upon universal training 
under competent leadership. The questions 
suggested by the papers mainly concern the 
future fusing of the American people into one 
nation. The setting up and enforcing of a high 
standard of citizenship and the problem of 
relating our people, so commonly detached from 
the past, to the historical culture of the past 
and to high ideals, and the method of securing 
such educational ideals for days to come—sub- 
jects so important to our future—are treated 
with thoughtful insight and in an evident read- 
able fashion. 

PATRIOTISM AND POPULAR EDUCATION, by 
Henry ArtTHuUR JONES (Dutton). <A_ well- 
known English dramatist and critic writes in 
this book a keen criticism of popular education. 
He ealls it unsuitable and unpractical and 
pleads for education which will fit one for the 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


labor of life, ineuleate sound moral standards, 
prepare him to defend his country if it is 
attacked, and develop in him the spirit of true 
patriotism. In the course of his long discus- 
sion he expresses his mind concerning the 
League of Nations, the perils of International- 
ism, child labor, profiteering, bad taste and low 
morals on the stage, and many other matters. 
Few readers will agree with him completely, 
but he writes entertainingly and will arouse 
keen discussion. 

OUTSPOKEN HssAys, by WILLIAM R. INGE 
(Longmans). Dean Inge has stirred public 
discussion by his recent Romanes Lectures on 
Progress. He is in these earlier papers, pub- 
lished -in different magazines or given as ad- 
dresses, by no means disposed to allow the 
eatchwords of present day idealism to pass 
without challenge. The papers cover a wide 
range of subjects and show both research, a 
eareful weighing of evidence and a power of 
incisive expression. ‘They are significant and 
important in relating the problems of the 
modern man to the historical experiences of our 
modern European and American peoples. Per- 
haps the most deep-going and significant is the 
eareful study of the birthrate, which deals with 
historic tendencies of the increase and decrease 
of population. Dean Inge is not a pessimist,in 
spite of his popular title of ‘‘the Gloomy Dean,” 
but he has the masterly and helpful habit of 
looking facts in the face and seeing all around 
an important subject. Almost every paper in 
this collection is a challenge to consideration 
and discussion. 


Who’s Who 


Wuo’s Wo In America (Marquis & Co.). 
The eleventh volume of this indispensable book 
of reference is more timely than ever since the 
two years which it covers have introduced new 
actors and changed the proportion of personal 
value in a vast number of cases. It need not 
be said that there are many new names pre- 
sented. The fact that Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts was not in the previous volume 
is a suggestion of the changing value of repu- 
tations. Here is a characteristically brief and 
modest notice of his career, which does not, 
however, include his nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency. The busy editor, householder and 
business man will welcome this new volume. 


Short Stories 

AFFINITIES, by Mary Rosperrs RINEHART 
(Doran). A group of five stories about the 
adventures of the “idle rich” who are engaged 
in the arduous task of avoiding boredom. The 
topics are not worthy of Mrs. Rinehart’s gifts 
so that she does not appear at her best. Yet 
the tales are well written and vivacious, each 
one containing certain unexpected little turns. 

On A PASSING FRONTIER, by FRANK B. Lin- 
DERMAN (Scribners). Seventeen short stories 
of old frontier life; stories of heroism, adyen- 
ture and sentiment; of Indians, hunters, ranch- 
men and border policemen. There is a vein of 
quiet humor through most of them, They are 
well written and exceptionally entertaining. 

Hoty Fire, by Ipa A. R. Wyre (Lane). 
Nine short stories, all but one concerned with 
the war. Two are Russian, the others English, 
and all are remarkable as literary productions. 

FURTHER CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA, by L. M. 
MonTcoMERY (Page). A sequel to such a suc- 
cessful novel as “Anne of Green Gables,” is 
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approached with some feeling of dread. But it 
changes to delight in following this succession 
of short stories about the folk of Avonlea. They 


are homelike tales full of old-fashioned senti- — 


ment and therefore restful to read. But they 
are by no means “light,” for the revelations of 
human nature are keen and the themes are 
varied. Those who love the sea will find pas- 
sages of unusual charm. 


THE ELDER’s PEOPLE, by HARRIET PRESCOTT 
Sporrord (Houghton Mifflin). A fine achieve- 
ment to mark the completion of Mrs. Spofford’s 
eighty-fifth year. 


So no two stories are alike. Per- 
plexing anl difficult as ‘the Hlider’s problems 
often are, even in his own family, there is a sub- 
stratum of courage anl loyalty which make his 
labors good to endure. Moving to many a New 
England native will be the description of the 
salt hay marshes and the expedition to “make 
the hay.” : 


TATTERDEMALION, by JOHN GALSWORTHY 
(Seribners). These odds and ends of literary 
production range from the shreds which the 
title seems to indicate to stories of the author’s 
finest workmanship. ‘There are tales with a 
queer British streak like “‘Manna,”’ describing 
the trial of a hungry rector for stealing bread. 
And some possess great beauty, like “he Grey 
Angel,” the subject of which is a very old lady, 
working to her last breath to help the “poilu.” 

Tatres or My NATIVE Town, by GABRIELE 
D’ ANNUNZIO (Doubleday, Page). The au- 
thor’s prominent part in modern Italian affairs 
will lend added interest to these short stories. 
The title suggests that they are realistic tales 
from the author’s own home town and semi- 
autobiographic. Some of these are decidedly 
gruesome and all are strange to the American 
reader. The introduction by Joseph Herges- 
heimer is a notable interpretation of the au- 
thor’s work. ° 


Tur CuHoruS GIRL, by ANTON CHEKHOV 
(Macmillan). Twelve stories by one of the best 
short story writers of Russia. Tales of the 
common people of the cities, less depressing 
than most Russian stories and with little or 
none of the gross and repulsive element. 


Gotron CONNIXLOO and ForRGOTTEN, by 
CAMILLE MAyrAN (Dutton). Two remarkable 
short stories in a volume of the Library of 
French Fiction. Both deal with dramatie and 
tragic experiences in the lives of women, and in 
each there is a deeply religious note. Both are 
wartime stories. Beautifully written, they 
present a new and very attractive aspect of 
the spirit of the common people of the France 
of today. 


Tur Eve or Pascua, by RICHARD DEHAN 
(Doran). Sixteen short stories of varying 
moods, grave or humorous, of many lands and 
different periods of history. Perhaps the best 
is the last. “A Maker of Comedies,” in which 
Cardinal Richelieu plays_a part. 


Te WorKS oF HENRY VAN DyKE, AVALON 
Eprrion. Vou. 7, THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY ; 
Vou. 8, THE VALLEY OF Vision. Two more 
volumes in this subscription edition. The one 
contains ten short stories, including “The 
Mansion’ and nine briefer sketches which ate 
called “Half-Tales.”’ The other volume also 
contains ten short stories and seven “Half- 
Tales.” Nearly all of these were inspired by 
the war. 
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This New England flock are. 
‘people’ indeed, for their individualities stand- 
out starkly. 
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The Worth-While Vacation 
By Patten Beard 


Betty swung lazily back and forth in the 
hammock on the porch. In her lap there lay 
a bright ball of crochet silk with her long steel 
hook. “Hump!” she said, “I just wish it 
wasn’t yacation—it’s too stupid for anything! 
I want to do something worth while, Bob, for 
this seems just a waste of good worth-while 
time! Don’t you think so?” 

Bob, her brother, sat kicking an idle pair of 
heels against the veranda rail. ‘Sure!’ he 
answered. ‘Crochet work’s all right—but to 
do it all the whole time, Betty—I should think 
you would get sick of it!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that altogether,’ answered 
Betty, rolling her faney-work up and putting it 
back.into the dainty bag that lay on the couch- 
hammock. “I mean that where the two. of us 
have so much idle time, we ought to make it 
count for something. We ought to be working, 
Bob! I mean real work—earning something! 
Don’t you think that it would be a help to 
Dad and Mother if we two could look out for 
ourselves a bit? I know—it’s always hard 
for Mother to get me fixed up for school when 
things cost as much as they do now-a-days and, 
Mr. Brother Bob, Vll tell you right here that 
it’s no more crochet work for me! I’m going 
to find some work to do this summer!” 

“T’ve been thinking about that, too,” declared 
Bob. “I’ve been wondering what under the 
sun I was good for anyway—just to be loafing 
about idle! What’re going to try?” 

“T don’t know,” admitted Betty with a sigh. 
“T might get part-time housework—lots of the 
girls are doing that now. I could get it from 
the school, you know. Mrs. Prentis, the prin- 
cipal’s wife spoke to us girls about it. She 
said there were ever so many women in town 
who needed help for a few hours daily. Some 
pay five dollars a week—and, if it were not 
for the hours, I’d try a factory or a store, 
maybe—” : 

“Did you ask Mother about it?” 

“Sure!” 

“What did she say?” 

“Oh, she said she thought she needed me here 
part of the time, but that it would be a good 
thing to fill in the rest with some worth-while 
work.” 

“Mr. Stevan offered to take me in his store— 
I was going to tell you—afternoons,” said Bob. 
“Mornings, I wouldn’t be needed. It’d be sort 
of jolly, I think! Guess I’ll run over on my 
wheel and ask him if he’s in need of any help 
now—” and Bob jumped over the side of the 
veranda railing to the walk. ‘“So long!” he 
chirped as he mounted his wheel. “See you 
later !”” 

Betty watched him out of sight around the 

-eorner of the street. Then she went indoors 
and took down the telephone book. But after 
she had called up Mrs. Prentis to see about 
that part-time housework, she knew that two 
weeks of vacation time had gone by already 
and that the other girls had got the work ahead 
of her. All the demands for part-time work 
were filled, though Mrs. Prentis offered to let 
her know if any new one came in. 

“Oh dear!” thought Betty, “that’s what hap- 
pens to the folks who let a good opportunity 
slip -through—and only three hours a day! 
Well, I’ll have to try something else!’ So she 
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took up the little town paper to look for adver- 
tisements of Help Wanted. This was what she 
saw: 


WANTED: bright capable girl to make her- 
ery useful. Apply by letter: Courier, 


and again: 


WANTED: well-educated young woman for 


office work. Hubbell, Main Street. 


These were the only two that promised much. 
Betty considered them. “I'll write to the one 
and go to the other,” she decided. So up in her 
room, she repaired to write the letter. Then, 
with a good deal of care, she fixed herself up to 
go to call on Hubbell, Main Street. 

“I'll take the first thing that comes,’ she 
considered. “If this one—all right! I won’t 
let anything that’s good get away from me!” 
But alas! The paper was yesterday’s and at 
Hubbell’s, they had already filled the vacancy. 
There was but the one, they said. 

Betty turned, somewhat dampened in spirits, 
and then she decided’ to go into the public 
library to see if the new edition of the paper 
might tell of something else. But it had not, 
and she went homeward. No answer to her 
letter came. 

Bob said he wasn’t sure of his job—yet. He 
said he was going to be taken in on Saturday 
on trial to see what he could do. It was reg- 
ular work as clerk, you know—but he guessed, 
if he kept cool, he’d get on all right. He hoped 
so. It was rather a worried sort of Bob who 
departed on Saturday for the ordeal, however, 
even though he said he was sure he could get 
plenty of garden work to do if this failed. He 
listened with sympathetic ear to the recital of 
Betty’s tale of woe. “It’s rougher on a girl,” 
he admitted, “but you’ve got to learn how some 
way, Betty, and take the same chances that a 
boy has. Don’t expect people to help you 
just because you are a girl!” 

“The idea!” retorted Betty, “as if I did! 
And I’m not the least discouraged either! Tl 
get something better than just being clerk at 
Stevan’s!” But a little lump rose in her throat 
and choked her. She knew quite well that it 
was no easier to get a good job than to keep it 
and prove her worth to her employer after- 
wards. “I'll run into the library,” she thought. 
“maybe I'll find another paper—” 

But the worst of it was that everybody 
wanted trained workers and there was Betty, 
just an able-bodied, intelligent schoolgirl who 
didn’t know how to take notes in shorthand or 
how to use a typewriter. And, even if she had, 
there was home to be considered and her work 
at home was needed. Office hours would have 
made the home work harder for Mother. And 
there Betty was when, a big round wet tear 
trickled down the side of her face and dropped 
—plump! It went right upon a book of voca- 
tion training that Betty had taken from the 
shelf. In it, it told how to become a seamstress, 
an office worker, or milliner, a reporter, a 
household decorator, a stenographer—almost 
anything—and each and every one seemed to 
demand just what Betty did not have: training! 
Yes, that was it! Betty was a schoolgirl with- 
out training! ‘But,’ she decided, “I’ll get it— 
somehow! ‘That’s the thing I must have—” 
As she put the book back upon the shelf, she 
happened to see the open door of the library 
work-room. Miss Grace, the librarian, was in 
there working. She glanced up, seeing Betty 
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pass, and came out. “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” she inquired pleasantly. ‘Library 
work is rather busy—lI’ve been having to make 
myself into two people instead of just one: my 
little apprentice left me in the lurch. I haven’t 
anybody here to help me when my assistant is 
out too! Did you want something that I can 
find for you?” 


Betty smiled into the genial face of Miss 


Grace. “If you have any work that needs to 
be done—anything I can do—lI’d like the 
chance!” she beamed. “I’ve been wanting to 


find some work and everything that seemed 
worth while seemed to demand training.” 

“Well, it does,’ admitted Miss Grace, as she 
showed Betty into the work-room. “I want a 
good, intelligent, well-read girl and I’ll give her 
the best sort of training in general library 
work, if she'll give me four hours a day of her 
vacation time.” 

“Without any pay?” questioned Betty. 
“The library will pay something,’ Miss Grace 
assured her. “It may not be much, but’ that 
will be put: before the directors. You will be 
having ‘what is almost more than money—the 
chance to learn and work and be taught meth- 
ods. A small town library offers far greater 
opportunity in general work than a city library 
does. A city library could not pay for appren- 
tice work either, but I will arrange to let you 
have charge of certain work that may be paid, 
and so you will be both earning and learning, 
too.” 

“It’s just what I wanted,” smiled Betty. “I 
wanted to make my vacation worth while and 
I’ll be so glad to learn!” : 

““And we start Monday,’ beamed Miss Grace. 
And thus it was that Betty rushed home to 
burst into the dining-room and announce the 
surprising news: “I’ve got a job, everybody ! 
Listen! I’m going to begin training at the 
library next Monday! It’s going to be a vaca- 
tion that’s worth while for when I’m older, I 
ean be a real librarian! Meanwhile, I’ll get 
all the training I can—and earn all my clothes 
for school in the fall! Say, Mother, isn’t it 
just great!” 

“Perfectly splendid,’ Mother answered, tak- 
ing Betty into her arms. “Perfectly splendid, 
my little worth-while daughter !” 

-“Oh, it doesn’t matter about me any more,” 
sighed Bob, with mock sadness—‘‘I’m only a 
clerk at Seman Stevan’s Furnishing Store, but 
I mean to keep my job and get business train- 
ing, too!” 

“Good for you, Bob!” grinned Betty. 

Norwalk, Ct. 


Wrong Side Out 


She didn’t like the morning, 

And she knew that it would rain. 
She didn’t like her breakfast, 

And pushed it back again. 


At noon ’twas worse than ever, 
And she eried for cakes and pie. 
She wouldn’t eat her dinner, 
And she would sit still and ery. 


She pouted till the evening 
Of this very horrid day, 
_And all because, so early, 
She got up the wrong way! 
—Agnes Lewis Mitchell. 


How They Do It 


Methods of Church Work 


The World and the Worker 

The bulletin board in front of First, MANs- 
FIELD, O., Rey. O. L. Kiplinger, pastor, carries 
a daily message or sermon on some topic likely 
to arrest the attention of the passers-by. Re- 
cently the message was under the topic, ‘The 
World and the Worker.’ On Monday the 
board said: ‘Just now work is the salvation of 
the world—but a lot of people want to get their 
salvation vicariously.” Tuesday the message 
was a quotation from one of Vice-President 
Marshall’s speeches: “We will never have an 
industrial democracy until we have an indus- 
trious democracy.’ Wednesday morning the 
bulletin board said: “The loafer never has any 
loaf to cast upon the waters. He lives only for 
the day. The future, for» him, is empty.” On 
Thursday morning came the encouraging note: 
“The great body of the people are workers and 
it is they who put their stamp on civilization.” 
On Friday morning the word was: “The normal 
person likes work for its own sake. No nor- 
mal, honest person wants to live off the fruits 
of the toil of others. ‘The laws should be very 
severe against those who try it. We have no 
love for these social cooties.” And Saturday’s 
sensible saying was: “The world is not pro- 
ducing enough to support it. Proper conditions 
cannot be restored until production is pushed 
ahead of consumption. Sensible people every- 
where must return to the age-old principle of 
producing more than they consume.” 


Sunday Morning Motor Corps in Brooklyn 
OcEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., Rev. H. M. 
Halliday, pastor, has found a new “social serv- 
ice’ for the automobile, which has not always 
been regarded as the special ally of the minister 
and the Sunday morning service. The Men’s 
Club of Ocean Ave. has organized a Motor 
Corps, whose particular duty it is to line up the 
cars belonging to its members on Sunday morn- 
ings and see that the shut-in members of the 
parish have an opportunity to reach the church 
in time for the morning service. It is serving 
the double purpose of bringing the church sery- 
ice within the reach of those who could not 
otherwise enjoy it and putting the automobile 
in its proper place as a real servant of the best 
in the community. BueAS 


Reaching Out for the Children 

An interesting vacation Bible school experi- 
ment was made by BrTrHANy, WORCESTER, 
Mass., Rey. R. HE. Butterfield, pastor, in a 
part of the city where the idea has never been 
tried before, and where this church has a clear 
field. A visit to the school furnishes convincing 
evidence of the value of the plan for churches 
with children in their neighborhood during the 
summer. 

The school is in session four mornings each 
week from July 6 to Aug. 6, with the pastor in 
charge, assisted by 11 volunteers from his 
church, some of whom are experts in their 
departments. Seventy boys and girls under 14 
years of age were registered and the daily at- 
tendance reached more than 50. In addition to 
the regular courses of the Vacation Bible School 
’ there were classes in kindergarten work, graded 
sewing, wood working, raffia, hammered brass, 
and hammock weaving. Bible stories, memory 
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texts, principles of home life and patriotic ex- 
ercises were included in the course, with talks 
and demonstrations by the pastor, and trips to 
industrial plants and a tour of City Hall. A 
weekly picnic was also conducted. The boys 
and girls vied with each other to see which 
would bring the largest offering to be divided in 
thirds for beneyvolences of their choice. The 


school was financed by the sale of articles made, 
at an exhibition night. 

The pastor has gained a close touch with the 
Important by-products are 


chureh children. 


Service for Dedication of Parsonage 


Minister—To God, the Father of mankind, 
People—We dedicate this House. 
Minister—To Jesus Christ, the Brother 
of mankind, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—To the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter of mankind, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—To the service of the children 
of God, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—As a place where a family altar 
shall be raised and maintained for the wor- 
ship of the Creator, Redeemer and Helper, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—As a place of shelter and rest 
for the bodies and the souls of them that 
shall dwell or sojourn within its walls, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—-As a refuge for the pastor of 
this people, where he may be apart from’ the 
world, even as Christ at times went apart 
from others, that he might obtain rest, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—A woman’s throne, from which 
shall radiate the light of purity and the 
might of love, 
* People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—As a place to which youth may 
come for Christian counsel, where manhood 
may discover new sources of Christian 
strength and age may find-new joys in hope 
and faith, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—With gratitude to them that 
gave of their time and substance, of their 
‘thought and strength, of their hope and love, 
to the end that this might come to pass, 
People—We dedicate this house. 
Minister—To the welfare of man and the 
glory of God, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
People—We dedicate this house. Amen. 


Bethany 
is spending $800 on repairs which will include 
an electric organ blower, new floor covering, 


looked for in the next church year. 


wall decorations, a remodeled kitchen and 
added radiation. Best of all 835 new members 
have been received since Mr. Butterfield’s ecom- 
ing in October, 1919. 1p Losi 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hayward 
Newton Highlands has lost one of its most 
loyal and liberal women in the death of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hayward, July 29, after a long ill- 
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ness. She was the widow of the late Albert F. 
Hayward, president of the New England Con- 
fectionary Company, who died in 1899. He 
was a leading member of the Newton Highlands 
church for many years. Mrs. Hayward was 
active in the church, especially in the work of 
the women and in other good work in that city. 
She was a liberal giver to Congregational 
causes, and one of her last acts of benevolence 
was to make a large contribution to the Con- 
gregational World Movement last spring, fol- 
lowing a substantial gift to the Pilgrim Memo- 
rial Fund. 


First, Lowell, Helps Boys Through College 

First, LOWELL, a union of Trinitarian and 
First Churches, is in the foreground in the 
church life of the city. The pastor is Dr. C. J. 
Uawkins. : 

The finest work of the church is along mis- 
sionary lines and this fact is perhaps the key- 
note of the church’s suecess—its appropriation 
this year to missions being nearly $6,000. Dr. 
Hawkins has strengthened the appeal of the eve- 
ning service until a congregation that numbered 
about 75 when he came to Lowell three years 
ago now averages 700 to 1,500. ‘The service is 
opened with a popular praise service of song 
lasting about 15 minutes and Dr. Hawkins is 
generally far-reaching in his sermons, which 
are of a type to make one pause and ponder. 

Another noteworthy feature of the work Dr. 
Hawkins and his church are doing is the aiding 
in the education of deserving youth, regardless 
of creed, through the co-operation of the High 
School authorities. This year two boys are 
being helped in their college careers by First 
and it is hoped more can be so assisted next 
year. Dr. Hawkins is assisted in his work by 
Rey. C. G. Zirke, whose activities among young 
people has met with phenomenal results, by a 
parish visitor, whose work confines her exclu- 
sively to the visiting of the sick and shut-ins 
and the importance of which is measured most 
by those who receive its blessing, and by a 
secretary. 


Manomet Ministering to Summer Colony 
Summer residents in and around Plymouth 
are taking advantage of the hospitality of 
MANOMET, PLYMOUTH, Rev. Haig Adadourian, 
pastor, and attending the services during the 
hot. weather months. Manomet is continuing 
its good work, its recent Children’s Day exer- 
cises being especially memorable. Five children 
were baptized at that time and at the com- 
munion service following 10 persons’ were ad- 
mitted to the church, nine of them on confes- 
sion. ‘The church recently bought two sets of 
hymn books, one for the preaching services and 
the other for the midweek meetings. Mr, 
Adadourian, the pastor, was born of Armenian 
parents in Cilicia and the clerk and treasurer 
are of German parentage, but all are 100 per 


New Braintree Going Forward 

New BRAINTREE, Rey. G. A. Sheradan, 
pastor, reports a general awakening to Chris- 
tian work and stewardship. The Pilgrim Fund 
quota was $100 and the subscription at one 
meeting amounted to $199. The church’s ap- 
portionment for benevolences, which was $30, 
was oversubscribed. Four new members were 
recently received on confession and two adults 


were baptized. 
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CONNECTICUT 
The Spirit of the Old White Meeting House 

In the latter part of the 17th century, the 
town of Kenilworth was a notable one in the 
State of Connecticut because Rev. Abraham 
Pierson had founded there the school which 
was the beginning of Yale College. A few years 
later the town was divided into two parts, of 
which one on the shore was called Clinton, 
and the other on the hill was called Killing- 
worth, the name changing from its original 
form for some reason now unknown. 

On July 2, 1817, the corner-stone of the third 
church building in Killingworth was laid, and 
on May 31, 1820, the completed building was 
dedicated. The celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of this dedication occurred this year, 
and one of our correspondents who was present 
sends the following description, which may stir 
kindred thoughts among our readers, and bring 
a picture of the meaning of these white meet- 
ing-houses in the communities which we call 
New England, but which are nowadays in 
reality New America. 

“A brilliant day in spring! A New England 
hill-top church filled with its sons and daugh- 
ters for the hundredth anniversary of its dedi- 
eation! A whole community gathered: for Me- 
morial day! No one of the four hundred who 
were privileged to share the welcome to the old 
Killingworth Church will ever forget the 
beauty, the thrill, and the promise that the 
spirit of the fathers shall abide with the new 
Americans who have come to make a new pil- 
grimage, and to renew the life of the Spirit for 
the new generation among the New England 
hills. The fine old building, sound and strong, 
seems more than ever consecrated as it minis- 
ters to the social and spiritual needs of the 
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parish, rich in memories for many who have 
left its bounds, but richer still in opportunities 
for leadership of the future. A typical country 
parish, awake to the difficulty of its task, but 
bravely aud successfully undertaking it. No 
wonder that Killingworth rejoiced! And no 
wonder that ‘the stranger within the gates’ 
was moved to admiration! May the next hun- 
dred years bring to the church ‘set upon the 
hill’ as much of rightful joy and pride as the 
last !”’ 


NEW YORK 
Good Year for South Hartford 
Last year was a splendid one for SourH 
*“HartrorD, Rey. W. P. A. Humphris, pastor. 
A second-hand piano was purchased, a Lyceum 
Course was inaugurated, and the quota of the 
Pilgrim Fund was raised. In the Sunday 
school a Cradle Roll was started; the mission- 
ary offering, with its instructions, was adopted, 
and the young people organized a class which 
they ealled ‘The Loyal Workers.” 


W. H. 


OHIO 


First, Toledo, Increases Its Equipment 
A real stage, with drop curtain, interior and 


exterior scenes, footlights and the necessary / 


accessories that go to make a delightful setting 
for varied programs, religious, civic and secu- 


NEW STAGE IN 


PARISH HOUSE OF 
FIRST, TOLEDO, 0. 


lar, has been erected in the auditorium in the 
Parish House of First, Touepo, Rey. A. A. 
Stockdale, pastor. Mr. C. A. Langdon, archi- 
tect, and chairman of the house committee, has 
had complete charge of the work. 

The Christian HWndeavor Society had the 
honor of dedicating the new stage with their 
fifth annual dramaties. “The Elopement of 
Ellen,” a comedy in three acts, was the play 
chosen for the occasion. It was presented 
under the direction of the parish visitor, Miss 
Gertrude M. Lawson, a graduate of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory. 

Community Hall has a seating capacity for 
more than 1,000 persons by raising the parti- 
tion-curtain opening into the large chapel. In 
the new program for the church school which 
will begin in October the new stage will prove 
invaluable. JF ifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils will have classes with Miss Law- 
son in which the children themselves will seek 
to find the dramatie values in Biblical inci- 
dents and church history, write and present 
their own dramatizations of such stories as 
“Ruth,” “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,’ “Queen 
Esther,” “The Good Samaritan,” ete. 

Community Hall promises to be the scene of 
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many an interesting, inspiring and edifying 
program in the coming years. 


Red Letter Days at Fairport Harbor 

The great Interchurch World Movement 
found a ready response at First, FArRporr 
HaArsor, Rey. J. M. Brown, pastor. Mr. Brown, 
was sent by the church to the state conference 
for pastors to find out what the Movement was 
and what would be expected of the church; he 
returned filled with an enthusiasm which 
spread until the whole church caught the spirit 
and was ready for the forward move. Two 
days early in April were given over to the 
cause of the World Movement. On the first— 
County Interchurch Day—a banner was offered 
to the church which had the largest registered 
delegation. Fairport was the winner, receiving 
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a large Christian conquest flag which now 
hangs in the church auditorium. On the second 
Interchurch Day, which was a local affair for 
Fairport, facts gathered by the survey were 
presented by Mr. Brown. 

On Paster Sunday 17 were received into 
ehurch membership, 13 of them on confession. 


ILLINOIS 


Home-coming Service at New First, Chicago 

An interesting Home Coming service was 
recently held at NEw First, CHICAGO, under 
the auspices of the Alumni Association of the 
church. Invitations were sent far and near 
and about 150 responded, some coming over 
50 miles to attend the service. The pastor, 
Rey. Gilbert Wilson, preached a strong sermon 
setting forth in contrast the conditions now 
surrounding the church with those which ob- 
tained in former years. He pointed out the 
number of churches which had been compelled 
to desert this needy and congested down town 
area and saw the strategic importance and 
steady progress of New First. 

After the service, which was shared in by 
Dr. J. C. Armstrong and Mr. Frank Kimball, 
president of the Alumni Association, the old 
timers met and decided an immediate effort 
should be made to raise $100,000, which should 
take the form of a memorial endowment in 
memory of former pastors and particularly to 
be associated with the names of Drs. Noble and 
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MICHIGAN 

Generous Salary Increase for Dr. Bradley 

The trustees of First, SAGINAW, at a recent 
meeting voted to increase the salary of their 
pastor, Dr. N. S. Bradley, $1,200 per year. 
This action, taken just as the pastor is round- 
ing out 20 years of service, bears evidence of 
the cordial relations which have always existed 
between leader and people. During these two 
decades, Saginaw has passed through a moral 
and social as well as an economic transition. 
Sordid saloons, houses of commercialized vice, 
gambling dens and other intrenched social evils 
have, on the one hand, been sloughed off, while 
on the other hand there is going on a promising 
co-ordination of socially constructive agencies, 
as well as the development of new enterprises 
in the interest of community welfare. It is 
agreed that the pulpit of First has been a 
potent factor in this transformation, and has 
exercised a powerful influence in the life of 
the city. Dr. Bradley’s pertinent, progressive, 
positive messages have gathered about him a 
group of forward-looking men and women who 
have caught the vision of the Kingdom and are 
striving to actualize it in the community life. 


NEBRASKA 

Hartington Has “ Junior Members” 

HArTINGTON, Rey. S. A. Willard, pastor, has 
received 51 into church membership during the 
last six months, 22 of them on confession. In 
addition to these, 19 children have been enrolled 
as junior members. These are the baptized 
children for whom the church assumes special 
eare. When they reach suitable age, it is ex- 
pected they will receive a course of instruction 
in the Christian life and duties of church mem- 
bers and if they so desire be received as regular 
members of the church. 


COLORADO 

Collbran to Extend Its Activities 

COLLBRAN is to be made a “Larger Parish,” 
after the pattern of Benzonia, Mich. Rev. J. 
FE’. Walker, who has done the pioneer work, is 
now reinforced by the coming of Rey. L. M. 
Isaacs, from Orwell, Vt., to be associate pastor, 
in charge of extension work. ‘Twelve outsta- 
tions will be linked up to the central organi- 
zation where a community house costing 
$17,000 is to be built. The Home Missionary 
Society has furnished this field with an auto- 
mobile which will carry a movie outfit, Sunday 
school supplies and a circulating library for 
use in the outstations. Nine young people 
from the Sunday school united with the church 
Easter Sunday on confession, one being a Sun- 
day school teacher who brought four members 
of her class with her. 


CALIFORNIA 

Japanese Ministers Attend Council 

The Japanese Congregational churches in 
California are fully abreast of any of the Amer- 
ican churehes and far in advance of many of 
them 
Council. Some of these churches expressed 
their interest in a practical way. Rev. Kano- 
suke Nukaga, the pastor of JAPANESE, OAK- 
LAND, was enabled by the generosity of his 
people to make the trip to Boston and to at- 
tend this notable gathering, $350 having been 
provided by the congregation for this purpose. 

Rey. J. K. Fukushima, the pastor of JAP- 
ANESE, FRESNO, also attended the Council. 
The Northern California Conference rejoices 
that it was represented by these Japanese 
brethren, both of whom are doing effective 
work among their countrymen in the state. 
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Nearly a Decade of Service 

A nine years’ pastorate is just being com- 
pleted by Rev. E. H. Willisford, Ph.D., at 
Glendale. Dr. Willisford’s resignation does not 
take effect until Oct. 1, but the church has 
generously given him a two months’ leave of 
absence, so that his active service ends July 31. 

The organization, with a present membership 
of 214, may genuinely be said to be the child of 
Dr. Willisford’s faithful effort. He organized 
the church in 1911 and has built it into a 
splendid place in the community. A bungalow 
house of worship was erected in 1912, but the 
church has now outgrown its present quarters. 
Plans are in prospect for the immediate pro- 
vision of a more adequate church building, the 
actual accomplishment of this having been de- 
layed only because of wartime conditions. Save 
for his 18 months’ service in France, Dr. Willis- 
ford has been constantly active in this parish. 
He has proven himself an able leader, and 
Glendale offers a splendid opportunity to his 
successor. 


Logan Heights, San Diego, Rejoices 

The recent quarterly meeting of this year of 
LocAN HEIGHTS, SAN DIEGO, became the occa- 
sion for a happy celebration. The gift of $500 
by Rey. J. L. Pearson, a devoted member of 
the organization, lifted the burden of debt, 
which the church has borne for the past decade. 
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The mortgage which it paid off was burned 
with suitable ceremony. 

On the same evening appreciation was ex- 
pressed to the young men of the church whose 
wartime loyalty was recognized on the service 
flag, and the banner was laid away as an his- 
torical relic. Members of sister churches and 
other friends of the congregation united in this 
delightful evening over which the pastor, Rey. 
W. H. Hannaford, presided. > 


will begin his new work in the Butler Presbytery 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Bailey was twice pastor of 
Lockport, haying been recalled to his former 
parish there. He closed his second pastorate to 
take up war work. Having his Sundays free, he 
has been acting as chaplain on the Hudson River 
Boat Line, holding services every Sunday on the 
day boats and at Bear Mountain. 

CarTER, H. W., Madison, Wis., with Mrs. Carter, 
attended his fiftieth reunion at Oberlin in June. 
Nineteen of the 31 living members were present 
out of a class of 66 graduates in 1870. The class 
had present the largest per cent. of the living 
members of any class represented, in view of 
which fact ’70 received the beautiful ‘‘Commence- 
ment Cup,’’ which was awarded this year for the 
first time. 

Cross, R. S., was mentioned as residing in Mil- 
waukee, in the issue of July 8. His residence 
should have been given as Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curtis, J. S., First, Somers, Ct., has been granted 
a four months’ leave of absence on account of 
ill health. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN and Mrs. EpwWaArpDs, Spo- 
kane, Wash., attended the International Council 
and are making an extended trip throughout 
the East, after an absence of 34 years. During 
these years Dr. Edwards has labored inces- 
santly in the great Northwest and as a result 


GaLE, T. E., formerly pastor of South Braintree, 
Mass., is in a critical condition, following a series 
of operations. The sad news of his loss of sight 
has aroused the sympathy of a large circle of 
friends. 

MauzarpD, F. J., First, Jericho, Vt., observed the 
first anniversary of his pastorate on July 18 with 
a communion service at which 13 persons were 
received into the fellowship. This gives a total 
of 40 accessions since Jan. 1, 35 by confession, 
which makes an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
active membership of the church. 

Matunws, H. S., by the request of the Burlington, 
Wis., Church, where he has served the past year 
as director of religious education, was examined 
for ordination at the last meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Association, and by vote of the associa- 
tion and with its co-operation was ordained in 
the Burlington Church Sunday evening, May 30. 
During the summer, he is supplying the Muk- 
wonago church in the absence of its pastor, Rev. 
H. L. Sawyer. He expects to take up mission- 
ary work in China this fall. 

MINER, Rev. H. A., Madison, Wis., on his 91st 
birthday, July 1, presided at the leading ban- 
quet celebration at Plymouth Rock. Mr. Miner 
also attended the International Council at Bos- 
ton and spent July visiting friends in the East. 

WHITE, C. H., formerly Circulation Manager of 


Chureh and Ministerial Record 
Calls ; 


McCouutum, G. T., superintendent of Illinois State 
Conference, to secretaryship of Church Building 
Society for Middle West, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

MERRILL, G. R., Superintendent for Congregational 
Extension Boards of Southeast District, to First, 
Hackensack, N. J. Accepts. 

SEWALL, O. D., First, Dedham, Mass., to treasurer- 
ship of Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
Accepts. 

Sritcox, C. E., United, Newport, R. I., to Fairfield, 
Ct. Accepts. F 


Resignations 
GopparkD, J. C., Salisbury, Ct., after 36 years. 


Locan, J. W., Bellaire, Tex. 


McCo.uuuM, G. T., superintendency of Illinois State 


Conference. 


some 25 churches have been organized and 12 
church buildings erected under his leadership. 
Even now at Vera, a suburb of Spokane, a 
church is being built under his direction. 


The Congregationalist, now associated with the 
American Board in its Boston office, has been 
stated supply at Westboro, Mass., the past six 
months. 
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BatLpy, J. W., formerly of First, Lockport, N. Y., 
and Director of Religious Work at Camp Merritt 
during the war, has closed his year’s work with 
the Interchurch Movement. He has accepted ap- 
pointment under the Presbyterian General As- 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston, 


MRS. ARDELIA HARRIS DICKINSON 

Mrs. Ardelia Harris Dickinson died at her home 
in North Amherst, Mass., July 4, 1920, after a long 
life of faithful Christian service. Mrs. Dickinson 
had been connected with the Congregational Church 
for sixty-three years, passing to the “Church Tri- 
umphant” on the anniversary of the day when, as 
a girl of fourteen, she joined the Congregational 
Church of Hatfield, Mass., and also on the anniver- 
sary of the day when, nine years later, she joined, 
as a bride, the church of her husband, the late 
Charles Read Dickinson, in North Amherst, Mass. 

She is survived by a sister, two sons, two daugh- 
ters, and five grandchildren. 

She has left behind her a memory which is an 
inspiration and a joy to very many. 


DEACON JOHN BH. PARKER 

An Appreciation by Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D. 

A good man, a noble Christian, a loyal husband 
and father, a loyal friend, a courteous gentleman, 
a conscientious churchman was Deacon John EH. 
Parker, who entered into the Blessed Rest Tues- 
day, July 20. 

He was born at New Ipswich, but spent his 
boyhood at Peterboro, New Hampshire. He came 
to Boston in 1852. 
life was spent in connection with the wholesale 
dry-goods business. 

As a business man Deacon Parker was con- 
spicuously conscientious and honest. His absolute 
fidelity to every trust caused him to be held in the 
very highest esteem by all of his business asso- 
ciates. His vitality and virility enabled him to 
continue in active business until 1911, when at 
the age of 81 he retired from active work. 

He was deeply interested in various philan- 
thropies and a generous supporter of manifold 
causes of a humanitarian character. His religious 
life was identified with Park Street Church, Boston, 
which he had attended continuously since 1853. 
During the evangelistic services conducted by Rev. 
Charles G. Finney in 1857 Mr. Parker confessed 
Christ and Nov. 2 of that year united with Park 
Street Church. Immediately he engaged in definite 
Christian work and held various offices in church 
and Sunday School. : 

In January, 1871, he was elected deacon and 
served continuously in that capacity to the end of 
his life. At one time or another he filled every 
important office in connection with church and 
parish. Naturally conservative, he was yet pro- 
gressive in all that pertained to the advancement 
of the Kingdom of Christ. With positive convic- 
tions and deeply evangelical in faith, he was con- 
siderate of the opinions of those with whom he 
differed. He was devoutly Christian and lived the 
Gospel he professed. No member of Park Street 
Church was more signally honored or more de- 
voutly loved. His character was absolutely above 
reproach. Courtesy and kindness characterized 
his relations with his fellow men. He was abso- 
lutely loyal to the Bible as God’s Word and to 
Jesus Christ as a redeeming Saviour and unhesi- 
tatingly witnessed to these facts. 

Politically he was a Republican and the advo- 
eate of every great social reform of his time. 
Deacon Parker was a Charter Member of The 
Boston Congregational Club and recently enjoyed 
the distinction of being elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber for life. He attributed much of his happiness 
and success to the loving companionship of his 
wife, whom he married Jan. 28, 1856. In a re- 
cent heart-to-heart interview he stated that to his 
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wife of blessed memory and to Park Street Church 
he owed the greatest blessings and privileges of 
his life. Since the decease of his wife in 1896 he 
has made his home with his only daughter, the 
wife of Dr. F. E. Park of Stoneham, though con- 
tinuing regularly to attend Park Street Church. 
He entered into rest peacefully and triumphantly, 
leaving an unblemished record of a faithful life. 
Funeral services were conducted by Dr. Conrad in 
Stoneham, Thursday, July 22, and the interment 
was at Peterboro, N. H. 

Faithful Christian laymen like Deacon Parker 
constitute the pillars of the Christian Church and 
are the hope of the future both for Church and 
State. 


EDWARD ESTUS SCOTT 

Edward Estus Scott, who died June 11 at Talla- 
dega, Ala., was born near Hazlehurst, Miss., May 
23, 1866. He spent nine years in the preparatory 
and normal departments of Tougaloo College, and 
was graduated from Howard University in 1892. 
He was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 
1892. . 

Mr. Seott spent his first summer with three small 
churches in Alabama and Mississippi. Other pas- 
torates served by him were Alco, Ala., 1892-93; 
Nashville, 1894-96 ; Shelby, Ala., 1897-1904 ; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 1904-19; Talladega, 1919 until he 
died. Following his pastorate at Nashville, he 
spent a season with the Fisk Jubilee singers in 
the North and East. He had a fine, mellow voice, 
and loved to sing the old-time melodies of his race. 
He has served as Moderator of the Alabama State 
Association of Congregational Churches, and for 14 
years was its recording secretary. He was married 
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to Rachel Pepper, October 31, at Vaughan, Miss., 
who, with two sons and four daughters, is living. 


Marriages 


HOLBROOK-BRANDT—Miss Marjorie Holbrook, 
of Ripon, Wis., was married to Rev. Marvin R. 
Brandt, of Sheboygan, Monday, June 28. The 
ceremony was performed by the bride’s father, 
Rev. D. L. Holbrook. 


HEALY-CORPE—Miss Doris Healy, of Racine, 
Wis., was married to Rey. John F. Corpe, of 
Beloit, on Wednesday, June 30. Mr. Corpe is 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Fulton, 
Wis., and is also pursuing a course of study at 
Beloit College. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


EUROPE’S CRISIS AND AMERICA’S PROBLEM, 
by FRANK A. VANDERLIP (Independent, July 
24-81). An up-to-date review of the European 
economic situation, by an expert whose _ pre- 
vious warnings have proven important. He 
declares that ‘‘a crisis in Europe is at hand,” 
and shows evident apprehension of a revolution 
in Germany and other lands which may “open 
up a new chapter in the world tragedy.” 

Forcep Lapor IN RussiIA, by Epwin Bb. 
SLosson (Independent, July 24-81). The latest 
news indicates that Trotsky has come to the 
conclusion that “compulsory labor is more pro- 
ductive than freely employed labor,” and that 
it is so wrong to strike, that only the death 
penalty is adequate penalty. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 


ROCHE’S a Se EMBROCATION 
LsO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON fee eg 


London, England 9.97 Beekman St. N.Y. 


Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to pow- 
der, 2bc. Samples of Outicura, Dept. V, Malden, Macs. 


TMT 


[IE 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Extraordinary demand for teachers continues! 
If available for any kind of educational position 
anywhere in this country or abroad write Ernest 
Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


A woman desires situation as companion. Bos- 
ton or vicinity preferred. References exchanged. 
Address J. N., care Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Sept. 1 a woman to do plain cooking and 
some general work. Mrs. Sumner C. Reynolds, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


Wanted, first part September, young girl as 
mother’s helper in family of children. Modern con- 
veniences ; general girl employed. ‘Time for study 
allowed if wanted. References. Address Circula- 
tion Manager, care Congregationalist. 


-gational ministry in Middle West. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted—A pastor in a live town. Salary $1500 
and modern parsonage. First-class school. Address 
John Palmer, Fairfield, Neb. : 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Presbyterian pastor wishes to re-enter Congre- | 
Box 235, care 


Congregationalist. 


A New England ordained Congregational pastor 
desires a live spiritual church. A gospel preacher, 
good speaker and successful pastor. Present salary 
$1,400 and parsonage... Address K. B., care Congre- 
gationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places — 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


The Whole Bible—31 volumes, packed in case 
with adjustable leather cover. Cloth bound, good 
print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2.00. Sample 
volume, five cents. Address Hlizabeth Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. : 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 8S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of 7T'he Oongrega- 
tionalist and Advance. lo 

For rates and other information write ‘ 

KENNETH S. BALLOU, | 
Advertising Manager. 
! ! 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


December or May 

My dear Mr. Editor: 

May we not have from our denominational 
leaders a clear-cut statement of the reasons for 
the proposed change in the time of making our 
Every Member Canvass? In the absence of such 
a statement it would seem that Dr. Byington 
in his criticism in The Congregationalist of the 
change has much the better of the argument. 

The contemplated change seems to be a leg- 
acy of the Interchurch Movement. The Move- 
ment has not been right about everything. Is 
is not quite possible that it is wrong here? 
Ought we not frankly to face the fact that the 
Movement’s appeal for the change, or its en- 
dorsement of the change, whichever it happens 
to be, will not carry much weight in the local 
church? In spite of its successes the Movement 
is from now on likely to be more of a liability 
than an asset in the financial canvass of our 
churches. 

Our denominational leaders are right in their 
emphasis upon the importance of the Every 
Member Canvass. But is it wise to decide for 
the local church when or how that canvass 
shall be taken? Are we not in danger of sacri- 
ficing efficiency for the sake of attaining uni- 
formity ? 

Whatever action is taken in the matter the 
local churches should be assigned and notified 
of their quota of next year’s emergency fund 
not later than Oct. 1, so that they may be in- 
cluded, if desirable, in the December canvass. 

RicHarD H. BENNETT. 

Melrose, Mass. 


Epirors’ Norre.—tIt should be remembered 
that our churches are free to have their Every 
Member Canvass whenever they please, and the 
Congregational World Movement does not op- 
pose the December canvass in churches that 
prefer that time rather than spring. It is 
expected that many churches will stick to De- 
cember for the coming season. On the other 
hand, a larger number of churches are reported 
as preferring a spring canvass. Considering 
that fact, and the facts that the last spring’s 
pledges to the Congregational World Movement 
run to next May, that there is hardly time to 
prepare for and put through another nation- 
wide campaign before December, and the fact 
that there is likely to be some form of inter- 

_ denominational co-operation in movements simi- 
lar to our own heading up in the spring, it has 
seemed best to the executive officers and the 
Commission of One Hundred of our Movement 
to advise the spring canvass and extend the 
period to the first of May, rather than try to 
induce all of our churches to unite on Decem- 
ber, which, as a matter of fact, has never been 
done before. Nevertheless, Mr. Bennett’s sug- 
gestions deserve consideration. Early an- 
nouncement of quotas is certainly desirable, 
and other information should be issued as early 
as possible. 


| Not All Republicans 
Dear. Mr. Bditor: 

I am wondering by what authority our paper 
presumes to commit the entire denomination to 
‘the support ef the Republican party. 

- By strong resolutions, passed in National 
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and International Councils and in state and 
local conferences and associations, we have de- 
clared ourselves in favor of the League of 
Nations. The Republican party, as positively 
and authoritatively as it is possible for it to 
do, has committed itself in opposition to the 
League; yet the editorial attitude of our paper 
seems to be that we will vote the Republican 
ticket unanimously next November. 

Did we mean it when we resolved for the 
League? I did, and I will not vote with a 
party nor for a candidate that denounces and 
rejects it. 

I do not ask that our paper declare for the 
Democratic party. Let it be free from parti- 
sanship and give us fair statements of the 
good and bad in all parties. But I do emphati- 
cally protest against the present assumption 
that we are Republicans. Some of us are not. 

San Diego, Cal. W. H. HANNAFORD. 


Epirors’ Note.—This is news to us. When 


did_we do it? 


Thinks We Are Fairly Progressive 
Dear Mr. Editor: : 

Permit me to express appreciation of the 
editorial position of The Congregationalist. I 
have always liked your stand on the League of 
Nations, and now you are expressing your pro- 
tests against the reactionary stand of both old 
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parties. Progressive and liberal men will be 

looking for a way to register their own protest 

at the polls in November, I am thinking. 
Mobridge, N. D. Wma. FE. IRELAND. 


The Council Communion Service 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

In addition to the mention which you have 
kindly made of the persons assisting in the 
communion service at the International Coun- 
cil, thanks are due Rev. Manley F. Allbright of 
Allston, Rev. Marvin R. Brandt of Sheboygan, 
Wis., Rev. Oliver D. Sewall of Dedham, Mass., 
and Rey. Frederick Von der Sump of New 
Bedford, who officiated at the auxiliary tables 
in the balconies. It should also be known that ~ 
over seventy busy laymen from the churches of 
Greater Boston assembled at Tremont Temple 
on Wednesday afternoon before the service, to 
rehearse the details and insure reverence and 
expedition in the distribution of the sacrament. 
In securing the supplies the staff of the Pilgrim 
Press Book Store were most heplful, and in the 
preparation of the elements the assistants in 
the Tremont Temple Church Office gave almost 
the entire day with fine enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation of the international significance of the 
occasion, which Principal Griffith-Jones was 
kind enough to call “an unforgettable service.” 

New Haven, Ct. Oscar BH. MAURER. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOKLET FOR 
CONGREGATIONALISTS 


EFORE completing the plans for the new church in your neighborhood 
B it is of vital importance that you read this booklet. ae 

It contains an explanation of the true purpose of church furnishings. 
It tells how varied appropriations may be economically expended to secure 
the best and most harmonious results in the church interior. 

If you are planning a new church, or if you are intending to refur- 
nish your present edifice, this booklet will prove valuable to you, to the 
directors, and to the architect. 

We will gladly send you one without cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


1072-82 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


I 


Do You Want 


Circulation Dept. 14 Beacon St. Boston 
The Congregationalist and Advance 


I enclose $3.00 [] or $2.75 [_] as a minister 


Offering Envelopes 


_| For all purposes. Prompt Service 


_ Ask For Prices 


; . Jackson St. 
| *7sasenS* THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “iscizo"* 


for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 


or 
As a New Subscriber $1.00 (J for 5 months’ 


Trial subscription. 


ERT 


a Refreshing and Stimulating Companion 
for the summer days 


a Constant and Worth-while Friend 
the year around? 


and 


You Will Find it 


in 
The Gongregationalist 
and Advance 


A weekly messenger of Good 
Cheer and Spiritual Uplift for 
Every Member in the Family. 
And Still Only $3.00 a year! 


($2.75 to Ministers) 
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The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 

At 45 years of age....... 
At 50 years of age....... 71.77 
At 55 years of age....... 

These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of Gaptinenies already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 

Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED | Secretaries 
W. A. RIcE ) i 


5 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Folding 


BILHORNS 
The Best 


Send for 
Catalogue 


136 w. fekes MiGikckes: Th 


PIPE & REE 


HURCH | 
[Re o a 


BOSTON~ MASS 


———— 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Bstimates cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
fam thousand churches find economy in 
sY using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book —H, 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept 


Catalog fre: 
14 Greenville lil. 


(aS 


_MENEELY BELL co 


NY. AND 
fee DRGAGWAT. ‘NY.CITY. 


L& 


XN BLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 


Bring people tochurch, Theirclear, beautiful, 
sustaine ‘ar - reachi 
good. Your church should have one. 

y ented. Inexpensive. Art catalog,& b 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.Dept. B-14Cincinnati¢ 


co REDE G2 
F Chime a Specialty 


/ Peal vcSuanc Be Foowpay Co., Barrmore, Me., U.S. & 
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League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Aug. 16-22 
Monday. Asking for Prayer. 
33. 


Tuesday. Salutations. Rom. 16: 1-27. 
Wednesday. Micah. Micah 1: 1-9. 


Rom. 15: 17- 


Thursday. Woes of the Covetous. Micah 2: 
1-18. 
Friday. False Prophets. Micah 3: 1-12. 


Saturday. The Coming Peace. Micah 4: 1- 
Too 


Sunday. Jesus in Nazareth. Mark 6: 1-29. 


Object for Intercession 


For a Way of Peace in the East: 

Lord God, who art merciful, make a way, we 
entreat thee, for an end of the wars which fol- 
low on the war we hoped was ended. Remem- 
ber the folk who suffer and the sin of the 
leaders who for their ambition or their hatred 
go on shedding blood. Let the thought of the 
brotherhood of men be made real in the minds 
of the people. Overturn all that stands in the 
way of peace. And let a new age of quietness 
and forbearance, of faithful work and pros- 
perous years, if it please thee, dawn on the 
disturbed and distracted peoples. In the name 
of Christ. Amen. 


Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, 
Shoals, Aug. 2-23. 

AMERICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEBTING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

SumMMeErR ScHoon oF ForuM MprnHops, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Aug. 17-27. 

SuMMrER ScHOOL OF 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. 

Sone Directors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PHOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

PASTORS’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 13-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

WorLb’s SuNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Oct. 5-14. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THD CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 


tsles of 


MIssrions, Conference Point, 


Tokyo, 


State Conferences 
Trxas (colored), Runge, Aug. 12-15. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
NortH Carolina (colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
Norru Dakota, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interchurch Missionary Education De- 
partment. 
CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 
FWrM—Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. : 
Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 
CuHauTaugua, N. Y., Religious Educational Confer- 
ence, Aug. 1-21. 
DALLAS, TrEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 
DALLAS, Trx., FWEM, September, last week. 
New WILMINGTON, Pa., FWEM, Aug. 14-23. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 
TarKI0O, Mo., FWI'M, Aug. 14-22. 
New Concorp, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 
XENIA, O., FWEM, Aug. 10-17. 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS., FWEM, Aug. 17-24. 
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Speeding the Parting Guests 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In view of the fact that thousands of former 
immigrants have already left our shores to re- 
turn to their native countries, after having been 
unable to do so for the last four years, and 
that quite as many, if not more, will leave be- 
fore the close of the year, the question advances 
as to whether it is not a matter of duty, as 
incident to this “Bible year,” to see to it that 
those who are to go are equipped with the 
Seripture in their own language, inasmuch as 
the larger percentage return to homelands 
where there is a famine of the Word? Those 
to whom they return will be interested in what- 
ever they take from America. Can they take 
anything better than earth’s most valuable 
treasure? W. H. Morse, M. D. 

Hartford, Ct. 


Salute at Camp Andover 


The City Missionary Society 


of Boston 


Thanks all generous individuals anc 
church schools that are giving to it: 
enlarging out-of-door activities. 


Witi1aM Extison, President 
FLETCHER D. PARKER, Secretary 
SAMUEL F. WILKINS, Treasurer 


14 Beacon St. 


Girls at play, Rosemary Cottage 


The Ch: f the I ible, 50c. I 
Margaret The G Girl in Her Teens, 85c. 

American Girl and Her Community, $1.35 
Slattery’: s The Girls’ Book of Prayer, 35c. cloth 60c. 


The Girl and Her Reli Roo 2 $1.25. 
Books 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


ust Over the Hill ee 
he Costly Star, 60c. 


Add 10% for postage \ 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMnb MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick KE. 
Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, Treasurer ; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss ©. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

Woman’s HoMr MISsIonary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rey. Merritt 
A, Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
‘tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. A 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: -John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
‘culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 

W. L. CARVER, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tue FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
_ tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F.. Hnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Tsp MISSIONARY SoOcInTyY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 

' lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
_ through the advertising columns of The Oongrega- 
tionalist and Advance, 
For rates and other information write 
KENNDTH S. BALLOU, 
KY i Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, . 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
_ 19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FRLL, Business Manager 
Harry M. NELSON, Treasurer 
VERNON M. ScHmNCK, General Sales Manager 
A, A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §. BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lstablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucipn C. Warner, Chairman 

Rev. HPRMAN F. Swarvz, General Secretary 
RbY. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BE. BeLu, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


RE 


i ‘Department of Religious Drama 
(Continued from page 212) 

strength of numbers, wealth, achievements and 

power of a hard and thorough work. 

When Russia appears, Doubt warns against 
“the Soviet tribe that can’t be far behind.” 
Russia pleads that though she has often been 
wicked and foolish, she has been betrayed by 
her leaders in church and state. Faith induces 
the Chureh to hold out a helping hand. 

Interchurch says, “I am strong. The Inter- 
church will unite in one purpose and one serv- 
ice all who will work for God and humanity.” 
Doubt sneers at her mistakes and her useless- 
ness, but Faith wins with her closing plea: 


“For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 

Church prays for the eye of Faith, “by 
which we may see Thy will and have the cour- 
age of our convictions ;’’ and Interchurch prays 
for the eye of Faith ‘‘that we may see the 
unity that Thou didst will for Thy followers 
on earth.” At this crisis all sing, “faith is the 
victory that overcomes the world.” 


RISIBLES 


Minister—Would you like to join our new 
missionary movement? 

Young Lady—I’d be delighted! 
thing like the fox trot? 


Is it any- 


“Wather,’ said the youthful seeker after 
knowledge, “why do words have roots?’ “I 
suppose, my son,” replied the weary parent, 
“so that the language can grow.’—The Inde- 
pendent. 


The Chairman: “Don’t you think, gentle- 
men, in view of the high cost of living, we 
ought to increase our pastor’s salary?” Ves- 
tryman: “That’s all right. But don’t pay him 
for overtime on his sermons.’’—Life. 


Good, absent-minded Doctor Wilder was 
greatly dependent upon his practical wife. One 
morning Mrs. Wilder sent up an announcement 
after he had entered the pulpit, with a footnote 
intended to be private. “The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society,’ he read aloud, “will meet 
Wednesday afternoon at three o’clock sharp. 
Your necktie is crooked; please straighten 
toward the right.”—Christian Register. 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


‘Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. James L, Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


Associate Secretaries 
Rey. Enoch F, Bell 
Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, d 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rey. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rey. Charles B®. Burton, General Secretary 
(Chureh Extension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mags. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. BH. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles H. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 

The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles 8. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Hxecutive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


SEPTEMBER 5TH, 1920 


Labor Sunday in a Year 


of Unparalleled Unrest! 


How to Do It in Your Church 


In the morning a straightforward message from your own pulpit on “The Moral and Spiritual 
Challenge of the Modern World of Industry.” 


In the evening a Union Service of all the Protestant Churches to which you invite the Labor 
Unions and Employers and possibly the Chamber of Commerce. The speakers to be chosen by 
a committee representing all interests. This service will be all the better if held out-of-doors. 


Order These Books for Your Reading 


WORTH THE PRICE 


Industry, Emotion and Unrest. Edward Thomas. $1.75. Postage, 12 cents. 

The New Unionism. J. M. Budish and George Soule. $3.00. Postage, 15 cents. 

Common Sense and Labour. Samuel Crowther. $2.00. Postage, 12 cents. 

Organized Labor in American History. Frank T. Carlton. $2.50. Postage, 15 cents. 

Labor and Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. $3.00. Postage, 15 cents. 

The Steel Strike Report of the Interchurch Movement, (Ready Sept. 4.) $2.50. Postage, 15 cents. 
Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. John Graham Brooks. $2.75. 

Industry and Humanity. W. iL. M. King. $3.50. 

The New Industrial Unrest. Ray Stannard Baker. $2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 

Industrial History of England. Abbott P. Usher. $5.00. 


The following pamphlets can be secured FREE 


Report of the Industrial Conference called by the President, March 6, 1920. Write Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


- Platform of American Industry. Issued by National Association of Manufacturers, May 18, 1920. Address 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 


The Congregational Church and the Social Order. International Council Report No. 7. Congregational Social Service 
Department, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Christian Principles and American Community Life. Congregational Social Service Department, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Our National Council said: ““We declare for an extended application of the great summary 
of the law of social justice given us by Jesus, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you 
even so do ye unto them,’ which, being further interpreted, means we shall not be contented until 
those values which we demand for ourselves as privileges become the possession of every man in- 
side the limits of our social order.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT _ 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
_ The churches of North and South Dakota are endeavoring to raise special funds for a group of educational and 
nussionary interests—in connection with their Congregational World Movement campaigns, their subscriptions 
extending over a five-year period. North Dakota’s goal is $400,000, of which $200,000 is pledged, and South 
Dakota’s is $500,000, of which $358,000 is pledged. j 
The splendid and heroic spirit which these Dakota churches are manifesting is worthy of imitation by our 
churches in other states and regions of the country: 
The following is a list of the churches that have equaled or exceeded their quotas, resident membership as 
well as amount pledged being indicated in each instance: 
CHURCHES REACHING OR EXCEEDING QUOTAS: 
(*STAR INDICATES CHURCHES WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR QUOTAS.) 
NORTH DAKOTA NORTH DAKOTA 
Resident Amount 5 
Church Membership Raised Church Mu pie ae a8 ee 
*Amenia 22 $10,225 Stady (one year) 21 $288 
* Adler 6 635 Sanborn 30 604 
*Argusville 14 1,520 *Sawyer, Highland 49 2,165 
Barrie 32 1,910 Tappen 39 405 
Barlow 21 760 Tolna 16 305 
Brantford 31 1,600 *Valley City 307 18,880 
Benedict 12 125 *Valley City, Getchell 42 3.019 
3erthold (one year), 47 374 *Wahpeton 125 10,080 
Bordulae 44 1,655 Williston (one year) 147 2,200 
Buchanan 30 1,605 
Caledonia 19 170 SOUTH DAKOTA 
* Cando 51 11,057 Academy 107 $5,987 
Carrington itgyl 4,791 * Alcester 53 4,986 
Cayuga 14 600 *Beresford 100 6,103 
*Cleveland 40 1,760 *Bon Homme 18 2,315 
Cooperstown 76 5,555 *Canova 129 : 9,000 
Dawson 23 900 *Canton 80 3,655 
ralce . 44 3,384 *Carthage 156 7,510 
Dwight 44 1,965 *Centerville 57 3,365 
Dazey 2A 50 *Conata 9 300 
Deering 18 477 *Cottonwood 18 550 
Dogden 15) 450 *Custer 42 1,335 
*Eckelson 10. 685 *Deadwood 44 2,285 
Esmond 62 1,202 Edgemont 46 1,963 
Eldridge 10 120 *Plk Point 52 3,010 
Edmunds ita 167 *Wairfax 40 1,870 
Fargo, First 267 18,083 *It. Pierre 47 3,835 
*Fargo, Plymouth 174 5,307 *Gothland F 42 2,700 
Fingal 10 350 *Happy > Hollow 21 1,300 
*Horman 37 2,880 *Henry 7 2,965 
*Koxholm 10 1,000 *Hill City DA 853 
Gardner 43 800 *Humboldt 29 1,325 
Granville 148) 1,455 *Tpswich 127 7,889 
*Gwinner 18 1,750 *Kingsburg 20 1,325 
Hesper 30 960 La Roche 31 1,024 
Hankinson 130 6,833 *Lebanon 11 880. 
Havana 16 801 *Meckling 58 2,930 
Hillsboro 118 4,601 *Milbank 124 8,532 
Jamestown 37 4,786 *Mobridge 107 3,515 
Lake Williams 9 50 *Nisland 23 1,110 
Lawton 30 665 *Oacoma 30 2,065 
Lueca 8 1380 *Onaka 12 610 
Mayville 103 4,805 *Pierre 187 14,060 
Medina 44 630 *Plainview ish 550, 
Melville 6 P-PAS) *Preston 8 925 
Michigan 88 2,448 *Ree Heights . 106 8,025 
*Marion 34 3,005 *Reyillo-Albee 20 3.210 
* Minot 30 1,875 *Sioux Falls 486 40,317 
New Rockford 159 3,457 «Tyndall 43 3,095 
*Niagara 22 1,502 *Valley Springs 113 7,167 
Oriska 19 2,195 *Virginia 7 350 
Oberon 30 195 *Worthing 44 3,660 
Plaza fal: 520 *Wagner 26 2,065 
Pettibone ile 385 *Wakonda 79 4,385 
Pettibone, Malcolm 28 990 *Wood 20 lg ks) 
Ruso 1 LO 325 *Yankton 339 . 26,564 
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.Sheaf of tributes is an important feature of this issue. The 


‘from Dr. Herring’s biennial report to the National Council at 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


A Herring Memorial Number 

It is fitting that this issue of The Congregationalist should 
be devoted largely to matter relating to Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
whose tragic death has so shocked and saddened all who knew 
him. It is impossible to appraise adequately his noble char- 
acter or his notable life service to the Congregational de- 
nomination and the kingdom of righteousness. We may gain 
much of fact and inspiration from the tributes to his memory 
which have come to us from leaders of our fellowship who 
have worked with him in recent years and have intimate per- 
sqnal knowledge of the man and that which he achieved. This 


sad story of the sudden death of Dr. Herring, an outline of 
his career and a report of the funeral service will be found 
on the pages that follow. 

To these articles we have added some significant extracts 


Grand Rapids last October. Although but fragments, they 
throw a flood of light upon mind ‘and faith and spirit of this — 
great leader and deserve wider attention than they received in 
the midst of the many reports and addresses of the Council. 

Dr. Herring’s last and the best of his recent portraits ap- 
pears upon the cover. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We mourn the loss of Dr. Herring as one of our very best 
friends. Indeed, he seemed to us one of our own happy Con- 
gregationalist family, for he shared with us our personal in- 
terest in all The Congregationalist’s departments, worked with 
us in the service we try to render and assumed a generous 
measure of responsibility for the paper’s welfare and sup- 
port, all of which gave us real encouragement and substantial 
help. 

He never meddled or found fault or tried to dictate to 
any of our staff; but he did respond in a wise, broadminded, 
big-hearted, brotherly way in counsel, and repeatedly volun- 
teered his services in promoting circulation and support for 
the paper. Dr. Herring was also a frequent and valued con- 
tributor to our columns. 

He often expressed his grateful appreciation of the services 
rendered by The Congregationalist for denominational causes, 
the local church, the higher life of home and individual and 
the far-reaching cause of righteousness. 

He looked upon The Congregationalist as one of the most 
important of our denominational agencies whose benefits should 
be shared by all good Congregationalists and for whose pro- 
motion and support the denomination is responsible. He often 
expressed his desire that Congregational leaders, national, state 
and pastoral, should push the paper. He felt the obligation 
to the paper to do this, and he realized that by so doing the 
best interests of the cause we represent are served effectively. 

In these days when publishing is attended by so many diffi- 
culties, especially financial ones, and when Congregationalists 
need as never before light, leadership and inspiration in our 
common tasks and opportunities, The Congregationalist must 
have strong and hearty co-operation and support. Dr. Herring 
has left a shining example for the leaders who remain and for 
those who follow him. 


From Qur Mail Bag 

“The paper has been an inspiration and help not only to me 
but to my whole family, and is one which we have unanimously 
voted to keep on our reading table.” 


In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and some 
of the reasons for delay in completing new installations—chief among which is the 
difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material—we have prepared 
a series of announcéments of which this is the second. 


Reserve Telephone 
Equipment Exhausted 


We used to engineer our plant—switchboards, cables, circuits, and all necessary parts 
thereof—to anticipate by several years the growth of population or manufacturing in any 
particular place or region. Consequently, we were always able to meet promptly demands 
for service, no matter how large or unexpected. 


Hence, during the war period we were able to give service to a rapidly increasing list 
of subscribers, although we had little priority consideration as a necessary industry and 
were compelled by government restriction to abandon our normal programme of advance 


construction. 


When the war ended, however, these reserve facilities had been almost wholly pre- 
empted by the growing demand. Our usual reserve of central offices, switchboards, power 
plants, conduits, cables, manholes, pole lines no longer existed. We required rubber, paper, 
copper wire, lumber, silk, clay, glass, porcelain, paraffin, and many other things not ordi- 
narily associated in the public mind with telephone service, in order to restore our reserves. 


Every business man will realize the difficulty experienced in getting some, if not all, 
of these things. We had to get all, or devise some efficient substitute for those which could: 


not be had. 


We have installed more new telephones thus far this year than in any previous simi- 
lar period of telephone history; and we could have done still more but for the exhaustion 
of our reserve equipment caused by general conditions of production and transportation. 
These are showing signs of improvement, however. 


Our morale is good. Our people are earnestly desirous of giving good service and of 
extending it as fast as possible. Although there are many persons to whom we cannot at 
once give telephone service because of conditions wholly outside our organization, we are 
determined to meet their desires as soon as it is humanly possible to do so. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
| W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 


The Qongregationalist 


Hubert C. Herring —A Kingdom Builder 


GF sudden and tragic earthly ending of a life more 

gh vitally related to the six thousand Congregational 
ENS churches of the United States than that of any other 
man has caused a wave of sorrow that is literally nation-wide. 
It would have been hard to lose him under any circumstances. 
It is doubly hard when he is taken on the very first day of a 
well-earned and greatly needed vacation. But yesterday he was 
the animating and commanding figure in a great international 
assemblage. Today he is held by the silence and majesty of a 
mysterious death. We can only bow meekly before God's ordér- 
ing of our human years and rest quietly upon the Eternal 
Justice and the Eternal Goodness. 

“He gaye some to be” administrators. That was Hubert Her- 
ring’s divine commission. Not that he was not admirably quali- 
fied for the pastorate and notably successful in it in Sioux City, 
Chicago and Omaha. Not that he could not preach with unction 
and power. Not that he did not love the quiet hours and the 
studious pursuits available to even the busiest local minister. 
Not that he was not skillful in the cure of souls or one to whom 
others instinctively open their hearts. 

But when, thirteen years ago, at the call of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, Dr. Herring put aside the 
privileges and joys of the pastorate it was in response to the 
inner prompting that from that time on his work was to lie in 
the field of administration. And when, six years later, he was 
promoted to the secretaryship of the reorganized National 
Council it was to utilize on a larger scale his peculiar gifts. 

Dr. Herring never had any illusions regarding his place and 
mission as the titular head of the Congregational denomination. 
He never expected anybody to call him “Rabbi.” The chief 
seats in the synagogue had as little attraction for him as for 
any man in our fellowship. When the council migrated from 
city to city for the biennial sessions he was always scrupulous 
not to have any official hotel or headquarters where he might 
set up his little court. When the meetings were on he was 
seldom in the limelight. The last thing anyone could say of 
Hubert Herring was that he took himself too seriously. 

Nor in all these seven years of arduous service has he for 
a single moment exaggerated the power of the instrument which 
he wielded. Though Presbyterian born, he had many years ago 
become so enamored of the freedom and democracy of our his- 
toric Congregational polity and so indoctrinated with them 
that he could build the new Congregationalism on no other 
foundations. On this point he spoke explicitly in his noble 


address at the last meeting of the council, saying: 


We do not propose that Association, Conference or Council 
shall become an external conscience for us. Let this Council 
attempt to say what any of us must think or do and it will 
make quick discovery of its limitations. But we are of one 


mind that we desire to stabilize—solidify—the structural life 2 


of our denomination. There is no virtue in formlessness. There 
is no sin in order. 

On the other hand, Dr. Herring was in profound sympathy 
with that influential group of forward-looking men among us, 


represented notably in the now famous Commission of Nineteen, 
who reported at Kansas City in 1913. He believed, and they 
believed, as all of us who take a large and not a provincial view 
of organized religion have come to believe, that with no real 
detriment to the principle of liberty, the principle of fellowship 
can and should be given larger scope. 

The denomination needed in 1913, as it needs today and 
will need in the difficult years just before us, a committee and an 
executive officer who represents not one missionary society but 
all our agencies; not one section, but all parts of the country; 
not one interest, but all our common affairs. 

To this task of co-ordination Dr. Herring gave the full 
strength of his ripest years. He had no precedent to guide 
him. He entered, it is true, into the valuable labors of faithful 
predecessors, but his new and extra-office duties soon claimed 


“the major part of his time and thought. To articulate more 


closely our missionary societies; to obviate friction, waste, and 
overlapping; to inaugurate measures looking toward the sta- 
bility and larger usefulness of our educational institutions; to 
suggest to local churches programs, standards, and methods; 
to put the wisdom and resources of the whole fellowship at 
the disposal of the weakest and most remote member—these 
were some of Dr. Herring’s working ideals for twentieth-century 
Congregationalism. No one would claim that in seyen short 
years and working with and for churches not accustomed to 
any kind of supervision from without, he has brought to pass 
all that was in his fertile brain. But we are confident that no 
other man could have done his work better and that the num- 
ber of those who would have done it as well is exceedingly 
small. 

Not less deeply did Dr. Herring long to see Protestantism 
similarly integrated. He was our spokesman in the councils 
of war and on the strategy boards. He had come to be an out- 
standing figure in the interdenominational world. He will be 
mourned and missed far beyond the bounds of Congregational- 
ism. We may well be thankful that such a man has been our 
representative in the larger circles. 

Elsewhere in this issue men who have known Dr. Herring 
intimately point out the qualities that made him the leader he 
was. We would at this time emphasize only one of many and 
that his deep, simple, genuine piety. It pulses in almost every 
sentence of the Grand Rapids address to which we have alluded, 
an address to which Congregationalists will frequently return in 
the years to come as lovers of George Washington hark back to 
the Farewell. 

Not one of the manifest gains for Congregationalism which 
Hubert Herring helped to secure must be lost. It would be 
dishonoring him to retreat into the old isolation. We must 
have, and have soon, a new secretary. God grant to him the 
same measure of fidelity, the poise of mind, the serenity of 
spirit, the large outlook, the patience, good temper, and, above 
all, the overmastering love for Christ which made Hubert 
Herring the Christian and the Christian leader whom we loved. 
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Summer N egligence 


We have no intention of writing a continued story with weekly 
installments relating to churches that are losing the opportunities 
and shirking the responsibilities of Christian service during the-sum- 
mer. One would not have to travel far to obtain material for such 
a discouraging tale. Yet, without overstating the situation, we wish 
we could, by citing one or two more cases, prick the complacency of 
those who consult their own preferences or convenience rather than 
the needs of the community and the demands of the gospel with 
relation to the maintenance of public worship. 

Our recent travels have taken us to a town of perhaps 2,500 in- 
habitants with several Protestant churches. During these August 
Sundays the only religious bodies that are keeping their doors: open 
are the Roman Catholics and the Christian Scientists. That leaves 
a small range of choice for the average church-goer of Protestant 
antecedents. Presumably a number of people are out of town, but 
only a small proportion of the permanent population. 

The sad fact is that.a good many church people welcome the 
relief afforded by a decision to suspend services during August. It 
gives them more freedom in the use of the day itself and it chimes 
in with that “hot weather feeling” in which we all participate to 
a greater or.less extent. We are not, unduly stringent in our re- 
quirements, nor do we undertake to lay down the law for the indi- 
vidual. We believe in vacations and even in vacations from church 
going. Our point is that the Christian church is in business for its 
Master, and that it has no right to give the community the impres- 
sion that for five consecutive Sundays and during the intervening 
weeks it has no message to give and no work to do. Or to change 
the figure, it is a military outpost where some sentinels should 
always be on duty. 

We believe in union services when the congregations are likely 
to be slender. What we object to is total neglect of the field. No 
church or community is without the faithful few who could keep 
the fires on the altar burning, so that the passer-by might know 
whither to turn his steps, should he-want the fellowship of God’s 
house and of God’s people. It may take a little planning and self- 
denial in order thus to provide the steady nucleus throughout sum- 
mer days, but our churches need just this challenge to the arduous 
task. We fear that so many closed church doors in August mean 
a decline of interest in what the church stands for on the part of 
church members themselves. If that be true, the routine work of 
the year beginning in the autumn will not be made easier but all 
the harder because of the slight valuation put on summer oppor- 
tunities. 


Dr. Pentecost 


Dr. George F. Pentecost, who has just died, had outlived most of 
those whom a generation ago his eloquence thrilled and influenced 
on both sides of the Atlantic. An intimate friend of the late Dwight 
L. Moody, he did a work similar in nature to that of the Northfield 
evangelist, and like him was effectively supplemented by a gospel 
singer, George C. Stebbins, hardly less appealing to the average 
church audience than the famous Ira D. Sankey. 

Dr. Pentecost’s oratory was of the sledge-hammer type, and the 
wooing note so conspicuous in Gypsy Smith was not particularly 
evident. Yet his appeals to the unconverted brought a large harvest 
of converts, whose average of fidelity to their newly confessed faith 
was high. He was a delightful companion. He liked the good things 
of this world and his summer home at Northfield was a center of 
hospitality and good cheer. He had the saving grace of humor and 
yet no one could doubt the ardor of his devotion to Christ and of 
his personal confidence in the fundamental gospel truths which were 
the staple of his message. . 

Dr. Pentecost was born in Illinois and educated in Kentucky, at 
Georgetown College. All his ministerial life a Presbyterian, he 
served that communion as pastor on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
Marylebone Church, London, in Yonkers, N. Y., and in Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, as well as in missionary delegations and visi- 
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tation pretty much around the world. But he was most widely 
known as an evangelist, first in association with Mr. Moody, with 
whom he spent three years, including the British tour of 1888, and 
then as leader in preaching tours in India and America. He was on 
his way to preach when stricken on the train and died in the emer- 
gency hospital at the Grand Central Station in New York. He be- 
gan to fend for himself as a printer’s apprentice at twelve and 
worked at his trade for seven years. He went from college to join 
the Union Army in 1861 and rose to the rank of captain. He has 
left a number of published works. 


The Russian Problem 


The Allies are agreed, and official statements from our own gov- 
ernment are in consonance with them in principle, that Poland must 
be rescued from invasion and restored as a peaceful member of the 
family of nations within the boundaries fixed by the Allied Council. 
The Russians in their conditions of peace insist that Poland shall 
disarm, which is well enough, but seems to put Poland completely: 
at, the mercy of its armed neighbors, Russia and Germany, unless 
they also are disarmed. The real difficulty of the situation is the 
distrust of all the other parties to a possible agreement in regard 
to the honor and fidelity of the present Russian authorities. Secre- 
tary of State Colby in his note in answer to the letter of inquiry 
of the Italian Ambassador, which he says has President Wilson’s 
express approval, says, after reasserting American sympathy with 
the efforts of the Russian people “‘to reconstruct their national life 
upon the broad basis of popular self-government” : 

“It is not possible for the Government of the United States to 
recognize the present rulers of Russia as a government with which 
the relations common to friendly governments can be maintained. 
This conviction has nothing to do with any particular political or 
social structure which the Russian people themselves may see fit to 
embrace. It rests upon a wholly different set of facts. These facts, 
which none disputes, have convinced the Government of the United 
States, against its will, that the existing régime in Russia is based 
upon the negation of every principle of honor and good faith, and 
every usage and convention, underlying the whole structure of inter- 
national law, the negation, in short, of every principle upon which it 
is possible to base harmonious and trustful relations, whether of 
nations or of individuals.” 


The English Dilemma in Palestine 


The recent convention of Zionists which conferred upon Justice 
Brandeis of our Supreme Court the honor of election to a direc- 
torship which he insisted should be honorary and not active, was 
greatly hampered by the fact that the Jews who composed it could 
not understand one another in their public discussions. There is 
no present common tongue of Jewry. That is one of the difficulties 
which will be encountered in the attempt to settle Jews from many 
countries in Palestine—a difficulty which it is proposed to meet 
by choosing Hebrew as the common tongue. 

England has done its part in clearing the way for a Zionist 
settlement, even going so far as to appoint a wétl-known Wnglish 
Jew as a.commissioner in charge of the country under its mandate. 
He may be trusted, however, we think, to remember the traditional 
English impartiality in administration of territory, and especially 
in regard to religion. But difficulties have arisen, as they were 
sure to do, and partly from the grasping policy of certain short- 
sighted Zionist leaders. It was seriously proposed, for example, 
that all the land in Palestine should be in public ownership and 
merely rented out to holders. 

As a matter of fact, Palestine is not unoccupied and its land 
could not be obtained for public ownership except by buying out 
or driving out its present owners. Most of it probably is not for 
sale. The threat of Jewish political control following a wholesale 
immigration of Jews from Eastern Europe, most of whom have 
for generations been town-dwellers, has aroused first the suspicion 
and then the protest of the present inhabitants of Palestine, not 
even excluding some among the 10 or 15 per cent. of them who 
are Jews. There were serious riots in Jerusalem about Haster time. 
The Moslems and Christians have even been driven into co-opera- 
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The -Tragic Ending of a Great Leader’s Career 


The International Council, as the crowning 
event of the Tercentenary celebration, had been 
for several years an object of keen concern to 
Dr. Herring, and of course during the busy 
months which preceded it and during its ses- 
sions he had the chief responsibility for its 
success. Moreover, the winter and spring had 
entailed especially arduous work of other sorts, 
including service as a Regional Director of the 
Congregational World Movement, and also cen- 
tral committee service in at least two inter- 
denominational movements of first importance. 
After the Council, he went back to New York, 
thinking to get a measure of rest by keeping in 
what seemed to be necessary touch with his 
office, but spending a good deal of time at home 
or on short trips away for the day. But he 
found that on account of the frequency of office 
-and other calls the change and the quiet which 
he needed were not being obtained, and so the 
last week in July he arranged to go with Mrs. 
‘Herring to a farmhouse in the town of Chil- 
mark, toward the eastern end of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, not far from the Gay Head lighthouse. 

Martha’s Vineyard is an island off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, containing the well-known resort 
of Oak Bluffs. Dr. Herring’s location, how- 
ever, was some thirteen miles from the Bluffs, 
and with its combination of country and sca 
and its comparative isolation, it was almost 
ideal for what he wanted. 

_ I saw him on the afternoon of his arrival, as 
my summer home happens to be in the same 
part of the island. He seemed unusually happy 
and was evidently looking forward with great 
zest to the days just ahead. He had brought 
down a shelf full of books and was going to do 
some reading. But a special interest seemed to 
lie in the chance he would have to make quiet 
preparation for the Hartford Pastors’ Confer- 
ence in September, which he was to conduct 
alone. He had never done just this before and 
seemed to feel that it was an unusual oppor- 
tunity at which he was glad to try his hand. 


' When I left him, I found myself looking for- 


I 
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he had the difficult grace of being ready himself 


and unfailing good temper. 


ward to his stay on the island almost as much 
as he, for I expected that we should be able 
to foregather not a little, and it would be a 
rare delight to act as his guide in exploring the 
' points of interest thereabout. 


By Rey. Charles C. Merrill 


DEATH IN THE SEA 


The morning after their arrival was rainy, 
and he and Mrs. Herring spent the most of it 
reading and writing. Toward noon he ar- 
ranged with a fellow boarder to.go in for a bath 
in the surf. As he had spent his recent vaca- 
tions beside an inland lake, the chance at the 
salt water undoubtedly made a special appeal 
to him. On account of the rain, no one went 
with them to the shore, which is less than a 
quarter of a mile from the house and not in 
sight. That was the last Mrs. Herring saw of 
her husband alive. About an hour later, his 
companion reached the house with strength all 


but exhausted, to say that Dr. Herring had 


ealled for help, that he had gone to him, and 
had not left him until he had said he was all 
right. He himself was just able to struggle 
ashore and when he returned Dr. Herring was 
not to be seen. : 

Mrs. Herring rushed to the beach and men 
from near-by houses followed. -For nearly an 
hour there was nothing that could be done as 
the body was not in sight. At last it appeared 
floating face downward and caught in an eddy, 
from which it was with great difficulty brought 
to shore. Hardly had this been accomplished, 
when the United States Coast Guards from Gay 
Head arrived and everything in the way of 
resuscitation that their training and experience 
could suggest was done. It is, however, the 
judgment of their captain that on account of 
the small amount of water found in the lungs 
and stomach and on account of the way in 
which the body floated, death took place either 
before or very soon after he went under water. 

It seems wholly probable that Dr. Herring’s 
strength had been depleted by the exhausting 
labors of the preceding months, much more than 
he realized, and when he called upon his phys- 
ical reserve to meet an unexpected situation in 
which he found himself that day there was 
insufficient reserve to respond. The young man 
who was with him in the water had recovered 
by evening so as to talk about the event and 
gave it as his opinion that when Dr. Herring 


Tributes to Dr. Herring 


said he was “all right’ he realized his desperate 
chance, but deliberately chose that only one life 
should be lost. 

I cannot help recording here the marvelous 
calmness and fortitude which characterized 
Mrs. Herring during that terrible afternoon. 
She was on the beach nearly if not quite five 
hours, insisting that she must remain there 
until the medical examiner should arrive and 
meanwhile directing efforts at resuscitation, 
even after the Coast Guard had finished their 
work. One sees what a tower of strength she 
must have been to her husband during his 
crowded years of heavy responsibility. I reeall 
his saying once that “we wouldn’t be worth 
thirty cents without our wives,’ and I can 
understand that with him it was no idle remark: 


A GREAT CHRISTIAN 

Of necessity I have been thinking almost 
continuously since that fatal Friday of Dr. 
Herring and his life, and there has constantly 
recurred to me the phrase in which Lord Salis- 
bury summed up his estimate of Mr, Gladstone: 
“He was a great Christian.” 

The value of the administrative and organiz- 
ing service which Dr. Herring has rendered 
American Congregationalism is of course in- 
comparable. It was a bold, although a neces- 
sary, voyage, upon which the Kansas City 
Council started the denomination, and he 
virtually put in charge of it. That the ship 
has kept so even a keel and has made so gen- 
uine progress is due in a remarkable degree to 
his skill at the wheel. When the history of this 
development of a new Congregationalism, which 
after all is the natural and inevitable develop- 
ment of the old, comes to be written, it will 
be surely accounted singularly providential that 
a man of just Hubert C. Herring’s qualities of 
mind and heart was the first secretary of the 
Council under the new constitution, and that 
he continued in service for seven eventful years. 

The office demanded a man who was no 
ecelesiastic, no politician, no trimmer, no mere 
“efficiency expert,” but who had a patience, a 
humility, a sincerity, and a devotion to his task 
that reminded men of the Master himself. Dr. 
Herring met this demand and that is why I 
think he was a “great Christian.” 


was 


From Congregational Leaders Who Worked with Him 


From the Council Moderator 

Dr. Herring’s death seems incredible. Our 
loss as a denomination is beyond estimate. As 
the first executive secretary of the National 
Council, when standards were being established, 
Dr. Herring made the office hencefonth indis- 
pensable. He had enormous working power, 
and gave himself to his work without stint and 

) at the same time with rare judgment and tact 
He combined, in- 
_ deed, in unusual degree marked executive ability 
with tolerance and good humor. It fell to his 
lot to have a leading part in many important 


_ readjustments in the denomination, but he kept, 


neverthdess, the confidence and love of men of 
all parties. With broad vision and an urgent 
progressive spirit he united a wholesome sanity 
and an undergirding faith in God and men. He 
did not shirk disagreeable responsibility, and yet 


to accept justified criticism promptly and whole- 


heartedly. Whoever succeeds him in office will 


o 
o 


able. 


enter ‘a succession already made highly honor- 
Personally Dr. Herring had great capac- 


ity for friendship and a large measure of his 
Master’s spirit. There will be abiding sorrow 
in the hearts of all of us who have worked 
closely with him as we take counsel together 
without his wise and buoyant friendship and 
leadership. 
Henry CHURCHILL KING. 
Oberlin, O. 


From His Pastor 
(Spoken at the funeral services) 

In what I have to say of Dr. Herring this 
afternoon, may I speak of some personal traits 
and characteristics of this man that have deeply 
impressed me? It has been one of my blessings 
to have known him somewhat intimately. And 
it only revealed to me that he possessed certain 
rare and beautiful qualities of character. It is 
these things after all that count for the most 
and that speak the loudest at such an hour 
as this. These are, the real victory. A man 


-might be a great executive, a competent en- 


gineer, a skilled organizer. And yet he might 
not reach the heights. The heights are occupied 


by those who win in a struggle that is not 
waged in the open, in a conflict that is not 
visible to men’s eyes. The supreme triumph 
belongs to him who has won the victory over 
himself, who has emerged as conqueror in the 
struggle which each man wages for his own 
soul, who has rid his heart of those foes to 
security and peace which come out only by 
prayer; who possesses those virtues which are 
alone the gift of the Holy Spirit. These I have 
seen, these I have read, these I have not failed 
to mark in the man—and it was for these that 
I honored him most, and revered and loved him. 
One was his modesty. There was no forth- 
putting about the man. He, like his Master, 
did not ery out or make a noise in the streets. 
He was not easily provoked, thought no evil; 
surely here was an Israelite in whom there was 
no guile, Elevated by his fellows to a position 
of great importance and influence, he did not 
lord it over them, but humbled himself. 
Another was the beautiful trait of open- 
mindedness and teachableness. He had no pride 
of opinion. He was more singularly devoid of 
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prejudice than any man I knew. I have seen 
him deliberately face a proposition from which 
I knew his nature and his predisposition caused 
him to shrink. Yet he did it bravely and ut- 
terly; not as a make-believe, but in the delib- 
erate sacrifice of natural prejudice and in a 
determination to know whatever of truth may 
have been concealed from him. This is courage 
of a rare sort. The very last letter I had from 
him linked him with an idea, and with a man 
who embodied an idea, from which and from 
whom by what we call nature he was far apart. 
My heart went out to him. when I read it. 
There I said to myself at the time is a real 
victor. 

A third is a trait which I cannot call by any- 
thing olso than childlikeness. Big of stature, 
he was as a little child. I recall the remark 
of Arnold of Rugby that at the heart of any 
very great man is something very much akin to 
a little child. By this standard, he was very 
great. And I think of Jesus’ words, “Except 
ye become as a little child—” 

Finally there was the Christian love, the in- 
tense Christian devotion of the man. It il- 
lumined everything that he said or that he did. 
Here was no mere ecclesiastic. He used to 
lament to me the necessity of making ecclesi- 
astical and denominational addresses. When I 
asked him for a deyotional address he would 
tell me that he was not in the way of it. And 
then he would start, and before long up would 
leap the fire that burned in his soul, out would 
come the fervent words, the deep feeling which 
showed how truly he lived with his Lord. Who 
can forget the report, so called, of the General 
Secretary at Grand Rapids? The word “report” 
suggests a dry list of denominational detail. 
But instead there is the spiritual outlook, the 
yearning, the infinite passion of one who shares 
the suffering of his Master and knows the 
travail of the soul of his Lord. He lived very 
near to Jesus. He is-now safe in his arms. 
Oh, Lord, may grace to us be given to follow 
in his train. 

RAYMOND CALKINS. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


From the Chairman of the National 
Council Executive Committee 

The loss of Dr. Herring is tragic and over- 
whelming. My personal grief is very deep. In 
almost daily communication with him during 
the months prior to the International Council 
and in close association for the past years, his 
life had become a vital factor in mine. He was 
a rare yokefellow. The varied responsibilities 
of his high office he bore with conscientious 
devotion and unremitting zeal. His shoulders 
were broad and one more burden never seemed 
to count. He was like a packhorse for work. 

Yet with all his mastery of detail, which was 
conspicuous, he had a comprehensive mind that 
grasped significant issues and steadily moved 
toward them. He had the mind of a statesman, 
far-seeing and comprehensive. This ruled in 
his administration of affairs and found voice in 
his notable utterances before the Council and 
to the churches. 

Above all and better than all was the quality 
we inadequately name spiritual. He was pro- 
foundly religious, not only in his personal life 
but in his conception of the forces on which 
men and institutions must rely. His faith in 
the growing Kingdom of God was the conscious 
and active motive on which he depended for 
the reconstruction of human affairs. 

No one could occupy the position he held and 
discharge its duties with such eminent success 
as he attained without strength of conviction. 
A moral integrity of profound significance 
underlay his mental grasp. While he sought to 
be informed on all sides of a question, that he 


forgetting comrade. 
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might form an intelligent judgment, his final 
decision habitually rested on an element of in- 
tuitive moral sense. He had an instinct for 
what was right. His will was the loyal servant 
of his moral convictions. If he was tenacious 
of purpose, his steadiness was an expression of 
aninner integrity which he could not violate. 
Broad-minded in outlook and tolerant in coun- 


sel, he was unswerving in maintaining a policy, 


once adopted. He won his way by intelligent 
persuasion rather than through personal dicta- 
tion or arbitrary force. 

His own character was reflected in his esti- 
mate of others. He loved the man who was 
dependable. One’s reputation or position did 
not count for much unless it was sustained by 
worthy qualities. The weak spots in otherwise 
strong characters were a peculiar offense to 
him. He was singularly free from any taint of 


the pride that vaunteth itself, his entire person- 


ality being pervaded by an inherent modesty. | 


,Dr. Herring was a man of large caliber, big. 


in body and ample in soul. To associate with 
him was to grow fond of him. It is difficult to 
see who can fill his place. The loss is immeas- 
urable. He was strong as a sheet anchor in 
the storm. His hand was steady at the helm 
and he steered a true course. In the formative 
years of the- widening Congregational fellow- 
ship, he has been our worthy leader, honored 
and beloved, and his name will be held in last- 
ing remembrance. 
CHARLES FRANCIS CARTER. 
Hartford, Ct. 


From a Former Moderator 

Our first thought is of Hubert ©. Herring, 
the man we loved, then of the leader we trusted. 
He was great in friendship, statesmanship and 
in spiritual leadership. He was great in friend- 
ship. Few knew so well how to be the self- 
From Maine to California 
men he hardly knew will mourn him as a 
friend. He was great in statesmanship. His 
was a fearless idealism, stabilized by a most 
uncommon common sense. He was patient 
enough to wait while the rest of us caught up. 
As a prophet of the New Congregationalism he 
saw/ we must have a more efficient solidarity, 
but he was never the ecclesiastic, exalting 
organizational means above spiritual ends. As 
secretary he never forgot the point of view of 
the average pastor or church member. After 


the pattern of the new testament he was an. 


overseer, but never an overlord. He was greater 
in spiritual leadership. He was determined to 
have the best of machinery, but never failed 
to see or to make us see that mechanism was 
not power: He never was afraid nor suffered 
others to fear, for he radiated consciousness of 
Him who standing in the shadow keeps watch 
above his own. 
WILLIAM HorRACcE Day. 
Bridgeport, Ct. 


From an Associate in Leadership 

Hubert C. Herring was one of the outstand- 
ing Christian statesmen of America. He rep- 
resented Congregationalism at its best. He 
seemed devoutly conscious of the constant pres- 
ence and help of God, and his-whole life rested 
deep on the solid foundations of an earnest 
Christian experience. But his Christian life 
was not placed in any intellectual strait- 
jacket. His views on the historie questions of 
theology were vital but not final; his mind was 
always open to new ideas and hospitable to the 
eonvictions of others. 

He was a sincere and earnest believer in a 
social gospel. He seemed more concerned about 
the implications of the message of Christ for 
the industrial and social life of the times, than 
for its speculative significance to the thinking 
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of individual philosophers or theologians. He 
believed that the Christian religion furnishes 
a practical basis for life, and this conviction 
very largely determined his views concerning 
the relation of men to each other. He held 
that these relations, whether in industry or 
elsewhere, should be established from the point 
of view on the welfare of the many rather than 
the few, and he regarded: privileges as specified 
only when accepted as opportunities for service 
and not as rewards. 

He had a big heart. He greatly enjoyed the 
fellowship of other men and he numbered 
among his friends a wide variety of types. He 
had a mild sense of humor for the egoist. He 


-had no admiration for the man who achieved 


success and lost in the process the quality of 
being human. He hated the spirit of the man 
who piles up advantages for himself, and he 
loved with a warm heart the man who labored 
with no thought of personal gain. : 

As Secretary of the National Council during 
the past seven years, he has shown constructive 
ability of the first order. He was foremost in 
all the work of reorganization during these 
critical years, and the effectiveness of our 
present well-ordered denominational life is 
largely the fruit of his labor. He had a genius 
for working with others; he encouraged them to 
contribute what they could, and no pride of 
priority ever interfered with his policies and 
undertakings having the benefit of thé wisdom 
of others. He could carry enormous burdens 
of routine responsibilities with patience and 
when the patience of others failed, it was al- 
ways his constant good humor that saved the 
day. He invariably saw the larger aspects of 
a question and he combined with this a marvel- 
ous skill in working out the details necessary 
to give form and substance to any worthy 
dream. ‘ 

He was sane and practical, with abounding 
common sense, just in judgement, catholic in 
spirit, with a warm heart and a clear, well- 
balanced mind. He was just the leader Con- 
gregationalism needed to direct it in the paths 
of closer fellowship and more effective co- 
operation. The office he came to seyen years 
ago was new, new to him and to the denomina- 
tion. With sympathetic understanding of the 
spirit of the churches and with equally keen 
sight into the essentials of effective organiza- 
tion, he has fashioned the office into an agency 
of immense service to the denomination and his 
leadership has been welcomed everywhere. 
These seven years will undoubtedly stand out 
as about the most important in the history of 
organized Congregationalism, and to Dr. Her- 
ring, more than to any other, belongs the 
praise. 

DoNnALD J. COWwLING. 

Northfield, Minn. 4 Shae 


From American Board Secretary 

Now that Dr. Herring is gone and we have 
his life before us as a completed whole, I think 
of him as a demonstration of the living Christ. 
I mean in his personal character. ‘There is no 
accounting for the man apart from the indwell- | 
ing and the outworking spirit of Jesus. He — 
could say with Paul, and did say in a score of 
ways, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.’”’ He had his own superb personality but 
that was not all, or most. It was the domina- 
tion of Christ in the man’s soul which made 
him what he was. Knowing him as some of us © 
did, we knew much of Christ. We had a visible, — 
tangible evidence of Christ’s. power to shape ; 
character and use it for his own ends. Such ‘ 
lives are the supreme evidence of Christianity. © 
I could give considerable detail in support of i 
this characterization of our national 7 


but I doubt if it is necessary; he was known 
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and read of so many among us and there was 
such unanimity of judgment. 

The time will come when we must speak of 
all his qualities and of his noble service for 
_the Congregational fellowship, but just now I 
have it in my heart to say this one thing. We 
loved him and honored him primarily because 
he was a great Christian. He had the mind 
and heart of Christ. 

CoRNELIUS H. PArron. 

Boston. 


From the Extension Boards Secretary 


I think of Dr. Hubert C. Herring as a big. 


man; big in body, big in mind, big in heart, 
big in soul. 

My most intimate contacts with Dr. Herring 
Were in personal and executive conference. 
Naturally, therefore, I single out two aspects 
of his bigness; he was a big brother to his 
associates, and he was a great executive. 

As his successor in the secretaryship of the 
Home Missionary Society I had many occasions 
to know how helpful he could be in a relation- 
ship which with some men could easily have 
meant serious embarrassment. This same spirit 
of unobtrusive helpfulness was evident in his 
relations with all his associates. 
As an executive Dr. Herring excelled becaus 
of his well balanced judgment and his unusual 
facility in written and spoken expression. In 
conference over difficult matters he would listen 
long and intently while his brethren talked, 
then he would ask the floor and sum up the 
whole subject pro and con, call attention to the 
exact issues involved, submit a clear case for 
decision and offer his own opinion without em- 
-barrassing any in maintaining a different judg- 

ment. 

Naturally the large circle of committee men 
and executives of the denomination cannot but 
feel bewildered as they face the future with its 
baffling issues under the sudden realization that 
it must be without the counsel of this trusted 
adviser and leader. 

CHARLES E. Burton. 

New York. ‘ 


From the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 


Chairman 

The overwhelming sense of personal bereave- 
ment which fills my heart serves to interpret in 
a measure the unspeakable loss to our fellow- 
ship. Eyer since we called him fifteen years 
ago to be the leader of the reorganized Home 
Missionary Society I have loved him beyond 
words as a friend and have rejoieed in the 
privilege of the revelation of the nobility of 
his character seen at close hand. 

In the mental rough and tumble of intense 
discussions on vital problems brought to our 
commissions, where no man reserved anything 
in voicing his convictions and in the uncon- 
scious self-revelation of personal companionship 
at home and abroad he always commanded the 
warmest affection for the greatness of his soul 
and unreserved admiration for his comprehen- 
sive Christian statesmanship. 

Noble in physical presence, the sweep of his 
public utterances spoke of wide horizons. 
lived on the heights. His prayers took hold on 
the Hternal. An uncompromising scorn of 
cant and sham and pride of place was balanced 
by a deep love of humanity, a wealth of tender- 
ness and a boyish playfulness which welled up 
from the fountain of perpetual youth ever flow- 
ing in his heart. 

Apostle of the freedom and democracy of the 
Pilgrim heritage, challenging us to the larger 
endeavors which his vision made imperative, 
counting it all joy to spend himself without 
stint for -us, our beloved Greatheart suddenly 
passes from our earthly vision in the splendid 
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fullness of his powers. We thank God for him 
as a fresh incarnation of the spirit of the 
Master, and we honor his memory by pressing 
on to the conquests of the Kingdom for which 
he inspired us. 
CHARLES S. MILLs. 
Montclair, N. J. 


From the Congregational World 
Movement Secretary 

Power with persons is the outstanding and 
blessed characteristic of Hubert C. Herring. 
The men who possess this wonderful ability are 
of necessity rare. Most of them exercise this 
power in the manner which we call ‘‘dominat- 
ing,” and which easily becomes domineering. 
But there is another kind. 

Jesus has power with persons, based upon a 
profoundly different principle of life. He took 
the basin and the towel. ‘The finest of his fol- 
lowers haye emulated him. Thus Dr. Herring. 

Many men have gladly felt the sway of the 
power of his personality. They have wondered 
at it while they have delighted to be influenced 
by it. 

There is no hidden secret in this great ability. 
We all saw its sources, and he was a rare man, 
who living and working beside our inspiring 
leader did not both consciously and uncon- 
sciously emulate him in this fundamental of 
life. 

He bore the interest of men in his heart. He 
prayed for them. A typical instance was when 
a brilliant but uncertain minister was called to 
a church of vast importance and equal difficulty. 
Dr. Herring gathered a dozen of us together 


to ask us to pray daily for this brother and: 


the distant church. 

Men believe in him, men love him, but best of 
all, we have eagerly followed him as he followed 
Christ. 


HERMAN FE. SwARtz. 


New York. 


A Colored Leader’s Tribute _ 
The Congregational fraternity in Greater 
New York was greatly shocked and saddened by 
the announcement of the tragic death of Dr. 
Herring. His office had become a sort of Mecca 
for Congregationalists from all over the country 
and the world, and we had seen him in vigor 
and strength only a few days ago. His work 
for the denomination was monumental and will 
be historic. He will be missed by the entire 
fraternity, but I wish to tell how deeply grieved 
we colored Congregationalists feel over his de- 
parture. He was always so just and fair, so 
broad-minded and sympathetic, withal so 
fatherly, that we shall miss him sorely. Truly, 
a great man has fallen in Israel. 
. Henry H. Procror. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* From the President of 
Chicago Seminary 

As I have gathered up the memories from 
years of comradeship with Hubert C. Herring 
he appears to me first as a man of real, deep 
and vital Christian faith, He’ was a great 
Christian. His Master was a reality and all 
joyous, satisfying life was found in service to 
the great Cause. I always felt in his presence 
that it was normal and good to be a Christian, 
whether we were on vacation together in New 
England or sitting in earnest conference con- 
cerning a practical program of Christian work. 
Out of this rich, living religion grew his 
brotherly sympathy for his comrades in Chris- 
tian service in every denomination. He was 
unspoiled by the honors that came to him; 
official position never separated him from the 
minister in the smallest church or the remotest 
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problem of a congregation. And what a pleas- 
ure it was to take refuge in the bigness of his 
accurate judgments. Before he had thought a 
problem through he readily admitted that he 
did not know what to do; but he took counsel 
widely and kindly and then with precision and 
breadth of view decided his question. His 
mature judgments never were delivered ew 
cathedra; but we rejoiced in following them. 

I said good-bye to him so short a time ago, 
after we had looked at the Rembrandts in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, with the 
mutual expectation that we should meet again 
soon at Lake Sunapee. I like to think as I 
write these words that he looks today upon all 
beauty in comradeship with the Master he 
served and that sometime, as we hoped then, 
we shall walk and work, live and love together. 

Ozora S. Davis. 

Chicago. 


From a Layman Leader 

“Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” Dr. 
Hubert C. Herring was a great leader, a skill- 
ful organizer, a wise counsellor, an able execu- 
tive, an inspiring preacher, a man of keen 
vision and a devoted friend. His passing away 
at the height of his usefulness is a great loss 
to the denomination and to the cause of right- 
eousness in the world. 

WILLIAM W. MILLs. 


¢ 


Marietta, O. 


From Home Missionary Secretary 

Dr. Herring was like a father to me. He 
took me from a happy pastorate and gave me 
a commission to the churches of Colorado, mak- 
ing me feel that it was God’s will that I use 
my knowledge of the West in a larger way 
than was possible if I remained in one place. 
How we used to welcome the visits he made as 
Seeretary of the Home Missionary Society. He 
came several times to my church in Cheyenne 
and always left new courage and renewed hope 
in the heart of minister and people. And I 
have heard him preach in a little church in the 
mountains where his head almost touched the 
ceiling and the light of the smoky lamp served 
but to reveal the dark corners of the room. 
But to a handful of people his address was 
given with the same grace and charm and 
power as those masterful addresses at the 
National Council. 

He was a great friend. 
knew him and loved him. He did not spare 
himself when it came to the frontier. I have 
ridden at top speed with him in an automobile 
going inland to visit a little church many miles 
from the railroad, and we have dragged through 
mud and snow all day long in an old-fashioned 
stage. He made light of cold and weariness 
and. proved to the people of mountains and 
plains that he was a good soldier. His good 
cheer was unfailing. His humor irresistible 
and his spiritual power permeated all he did 
or said. 

How we shall miss his good fellowship. Those 
informal lunches when he so freely gave of his 
best, or those chance meetings on the train! 
The day was always brighter because we had 
seen him. The office force all liked him and 
worked hard and willingly for him. Dr. Her- 
ring knew the joys of simple pleasures. A 
basket of grapes and a few friends made a 
pienic. He knew how to relax and he knew 
how to laugh and in his way he knew how to 
play. A few visits to the Metropolitan Art 
Museum in Central Park with him as guide 
opened a new world to me. Just a few weeks 
ago I saw him in a Saturday noon subway 
He was swept in at one door and I at 
He towered head and shoulders above 


Home missionaries 
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another. 
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the swaying crowd. I shall never forget the 
queer little smile that played on his face as 
wo were swept out of the car at Grand Central 
Station. “Oh, the people,” he said, ‘the 
people! overworked, underfed, herded like cattle 
in this great city. How can they survive it 
all!” What visions he had of a new and better 
day. He believed in and worked for peace on 
earth and good will among men. 

Because he was so human we loved him. 
Because he was so wise and so true we honored 
him. When he was around we felt that every- 
thing was all right. 

FRANK L. Moore. 

New York. 


From Another Layman Co-Worker 
Association with Dr. Herring in committee 
work the past ‘five years has been one of the 
most inspiring experiences in my life. Repeat- 
edly, on returning from an all-day conference, 
in which he was easily the leader, I have told 
those at home of my admiration of his ability 
and of my- indebtedness for his splendid ex- 
ample. It is a satisfaction to me to recall that 
more than once I also told him of my pleasure 
and inspiration in working with him, and I 
wish now to say deliberately, with no mental 
reservations and without exaggeration, in loy- 
ing remembrance of him, that he had patience 
and persistence, tolerance and decision, an equal 
grasp of principles and of details, and what is 
needed now as never before, optimism, all of 
which made him a power among men, and that 
with his ruggedness Dr. Herring had a gentle- 
ness and serenity of nature that comes only 
with the indwelling of the spirit of Christ. 
HeERvertT J. BRown. 
Portland, Me. 


Dr. Herring’s Career 

Hubert Clinton Herring was born on a Wis- 
consin farm, in Lowville, Oct. 30, 1859. His 
father, Silas W. Herring, was a pioneer farmer. 
His mother, Polly M., shared the rigors of sod 
house and frontier life. Two sons were born, 
Hubert and Carl. Carl Herring is now a law- 
yer of Omaha, Neb. 

The education of Hubert C. Herring is a 
record of country school, frontier academy, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, 
McCormick Theological Seminary and Prince- 
ton Seminary. In 1887 he was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry. On Oct. 4, 1887, he was 
married to Mary Woodbridge of Chicago, 
daughter of a lawyer prominent in the develop- 
ment of the city of Chicago. 

There are five children: Hubert C., Jr., is 
pastor of the United Congregational Church of 
Wichita, Kan.; John Woodbridge is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Terre Haute, 
Ind., and Hlizabeth Butler holds an executive 
position with the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. Mary Woodbridge is completing her 
studies in Wngland; Virginia de Forest is a 
student in Barnard College. There 
grandchildren. 

Dr. Herring started his ministry in the Pres- 
byterian Church, serving in Sioux City, Io., 
from 1887 to 1890, at Winterset, Io., from 1890 
to 1894, and at Chicago, in the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Chureh from 1894 to 1898. In 
1898 he accepted the eall to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church of Omaha, Neb., 
where he served until 1907. This pastorate 
was marked by unique growth and service. 

In 1907 at the urgent call of the National 
Home Missionary Society he accepted the newly 
ereated office of General Secretary. He served 
in this position until 1913. These were years of 
reorganization both denominationally and inter- 
denominationally. He had a leading share in 
the organization and development of the Home 
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Missions Council and the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

In 1913 he was ealled to be the first general 
secretary of the National Council under the 
new organization. During these years he rep- 
resented the denomination in its relations to 
other denominations, including the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the 
Home Missions Council and the Interchurch 
World Movement and the movement for organic 
unity started by the Presbyterians, and he 
found great joy in the service. His death comes 
at the zenith. of his powers. His soul passed 
on to the Father who gave it, Friday, Aug. 6, 
1920. 


The Funeral of Dr. Herring 


A considerable number of Congregational 
leaders and personal friends, hurriedly called 
from widely scattered vacation places, attended 
the funeral of Dr. Hubert C. Herring at the 
Virst Congregational Chureh in Cambridge, 
Mass., the afternoon of Aug. 10. During the 
years that Dr. Herring’s office was in Boston 
he was a member of that church. The service 
was conducted by the pastor of the church, Dr. 
Raymond Calkins. The Seripture reading was 
by Dr. Charles S. Mills of Montclair, N. J. 
Three hymns were sung by the congregation— 
“O God, our help in ages past,’ “O love that 
wilt not let me go,’ and “For all the saints 
who from their labors rest.” 

Brief addresses in appreciation of Dr. Her- 
ring were given by Dr. Calkins, Pres. Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin, the moderator of 
the National Council, Dr. Charles F. Carter of 
Hartford, chairman of the National Council 
Executive Committee, and Dr. Mills. Dr. 
Calkins’s words are given among the tributes 


that appear elsewhere in this issue, and the 


sentiments of the other speakers also are in- 
dieated in the tributes from them which we 
publish. Dr. King spoke especially of Dr. 
Herring’s great service to the denomination in 
his constructive leadership during. the recent 
period of reorganization. Dr. Carter spoke of 
the serious loss in this accidental death and 
characterized Dr. Herring as a “Kingdom 
builder—a master builder.” Dr. Mills referred 
feelingly to Dr. Herring as a friend, as did 
the other speakers and joined them in em- 
phasizing the deep spiritual faith and con- 
secrated Christian life of the man out of which 
were developed his friendliness, broad sympa- 
thies, tact, magnanimity, executive ability and 
powers of leadership. He said Dr. Herring was 
“a major prophet of the day he saw on the far 
horizon.” 

The pall-bearers were Dr. C. S. Patton and 
Dr. W. Hi. Strong of the American Board, Dr. 
Frank I. Moore of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, New York, Rev. C. C. Merrill of Burling- 
ton, Vt., Herbert J. Brown of Portland, Me., 
Albert M. Lyon of Newtonville, Mass., W. BH. 
Lougee of New York and H. W.- Darling of 
Wichita, Kan. 

A profusion of flowers symbolized the love 
and respect of a host of friends and comrades in 
service, 


The body was placed in the receiving tomb 
at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, and it will be decided . 


later where the final resting place will be. 


Candidates on the League 


From Senator Harding 
My dear Dr. King: 

I trust you will understand the conditions of 
stress here which have prevented an earlier 
acknowledgment of your letter of July 13th 
inclosing copy of resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the American delegates to the Inter- 
national Congregational Council. 

In the meantime I presume you have seen 
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the speech of acceptance made by me in re- 
sponse to the Notification Committee on July 
22d, in which I discussed briefly the League 
of Nations and our international relations with 
respect to maintenance of world peace. 

You have also, I presume, read the platform 
declaration of the Republican party upon this 
matter, to which I have subseribed as the 
standard bearer of the party. 

I yield to no one in my earnest desire for 
peace and concord among all the peoples of the 
world. I yield to no one in my desire that 
America shall do her full part, and more than 
that, in promoting fraternity and good will 
among the nations. 

I cannot, however, believe that the League 
of Nations, so-called, as autocratically de- 
manded by President Wilson, would accomplish 
your desires or mine, while I do believe that 
our entrance into the League would mark a 
surrender of our national freedom and involve 
us disastrously in the quarrels of the old world. 

I have not time to discuss this at length at 
present and I refer you to my published utter- 
ances upon this subject. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
Marion, O., July 81, 1920. 


W. G. HARDING. 


From Mr. Roosevelt 

The following letter from Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
candidate for the Vice-Presideney, came to 
Pres. Henry Churchill King of Oberlin, Mod- 
erator of the National Council, in response to 
the official inquiry from the Committee ap- 
pointed by the American Delegates at the In- 
ternational Congregational Council: 

My dear Mr. King: 

I have found your letter of July 13 on my 
return to Washington. I note the resolution 
adopted by the American delegates to the 
Fourth Decennial International Congregational 
Council asking whether— 

“Tf elected I will make every effort in con- 
junction with the Senate to have the United 
States enter the League of Nations, in order 
that America may assume its full share of the 
responsibility of promoting international justice 
and preserving international peace. 

“This resolution is not intended to preclude 
the adoption of such interpretative reservations 
as may be deemed essential to safeguard the 
life and independence of America without nulli- 
fying our loyal adherence to the objective of 
the League.” 

Please allow me to give you my definite and 
direct answer. J subscribe to the above state- 
ment. 

Further elaboration by me is probably not 
necessary. ‘I am in favor of the United States 
entering the League of Nations. I do not be- 
lieve that to do so need in any way endanget 
our institutions or our constitution. I believe 
it is for the best interest of civilization that 
we take our part. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

Washington, July 28, 1920. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Sreec-MakIne, by 8. ADELE Saw (The 
Survey, Aug. 2). A good résumé of the Inter 
church World Report, giving in full the con 
clusions of the investigation and the recom 
mendations regarding conditions in the industry 

BoLSHEVISM FROM THE INSIDE, by JOUD 
ALLEYNE GaAvrE (Atlantic Monthly, August) 
Some valuable information indicating the de 
cline of Bolshevism. Labor leaders are dis 
covering that “it is the worst enemy of th 
working classes.” 
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Isles of Shoals Conference 
By Our Own Correspondent 


The Fifth Annual Congregational Summer 
Conference at the Isles of Shoals opened on 
Monday, Aug. 2, with a goodly representation 
of the attendants of former years, and a group 
of new attendants. The Reception and Re- 
union and Welcome Back, which, according to 
the official program, was scheduled to follow the 
opening address of the first evening, began at 
the dock in Portsmouth and continued upon 
the boat that, plying twice daily between island 
and mainland, links the Conference with the 
shore. : 

The Unitarian. Conference had occupied the 
month of July, and had completed its interest- 
ing and enjoyable session and departed before 
the first Congregationalists arrived, leaving the 
hotel and assembly room and the little old 
stone church all ready for occupancy. Pre- 
liminary arrangements had been made by Rey. 
E. Victor Bigelow, of Andover, First Vice-Pres- 
dent, to whom great credit is due for the suc- 
cess of the Conference, and Rey. John Ried, of 
Franklin, who as Secretary-T'reasurer, bore the 
special responsibilities of finance and of the 
program. ‘The loving labors of these two men 
wrought their fruition in a carefully planned 
program, and a well-managed hotel where com- 
fort without luxury was furnished at a mod- 
erate price during the three weeks of the Con- 
ferencé. 

The opening address was by the President, 
Dr. William B..Barton, of Oak Park, the oldest 
Star-Islander among the Congregationalists. 
Dr. Barton later gave an address on “Cotton 
Mather” and a Biblical interpretation called 
“The Gospel According to Andrew.” 

The morning Bible Hour during the first 
week was under charge of Prof. Ruter W. 
Springer, of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
His general theme was “What Is a Christian?’ 
His answer was found in a reverent study of the 
Lord’s Supper, and of the discourse in the 
Upper Room as recorded in the Fourth Gospel. 
The studies were thoughtful, earnest, and 
deeply spiritual. 

The eleven o’clock hour was given to a varied 
series of addresses. A very suggestive paper 
was presented by Rev. Herbert C. Ide of Red- 
lands, Cal., entitled “Padre and Pilgrim: a 
California Study.” Very thoughtfully he traced 
the history of the California Missions, with 
their fascinating development and the spiritual 
earnestness of their founders, and their sad 
decline and melancholy ruins, in contrast with 
the equally earnest and more permanent work 
of the Pilgrim and the Puritan. 

Another delightful and suggestive address 
was that by Rey. Morris H. Turk, of Kansas 
City, on “Our Next Thought of Christ.” He 
set forth that as the thought of the last half 
of the nineteenth century had established in the 
thought of the Church at once the immanence 
and Universal Fatherhood of God, so out of 
the present chaos must emerge a nearer, more 
intimate and more inclusive faith in Christ as 
elder brother dominating the social and indus- 
trial relations of men. 

The most interesting feature of the evenings 
of the first week was a series of three addresses 
by Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Warner, of White 
Plains, N. Y., based upon their tours in Japan 
and China, India and Ceylon, and our own 
Southwest. These unique addresses, as direct 
and simple as they were interesting and valu- 
able, were illustrated with lantern-slides, with 
autocrome views in natural color, and with 
moving pictures. They were heard with keen 
enjoyment and with the heartiest appreciation. 

The Morning Watch service, held in the old 
stone church at 7.380 each day, brought out a 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 

If you are offended at seeing sinners at 

church, while you yourself are righteous, 

reflect that they are the poor devils that the 

chureh is for, while you are to be classed as 

a patron. 


goodly number of reverent people. These sery- 
ices in the first week were led by Rey. John 
Ried, of Franklin, Mass., Mr. C. W. M. Blan- 
chard, of West Medford, Rey. E. Victor Big- 
elow, of Andover; Mrs. Henry F. Smith, of 
West Medford; Prof. R. W. Springer, of Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

The most unique service of Star Island is the 
Candlelight service, held in the little old church 
each night at the close of the evening program. 
This service has been often described, but al- 
ways bears a new description.- 

As the congregation emerges from the As- 
sembly Room, about nine o’clock, each person is 
furnished a lighted candle and starts up the 
winding path that leads up the rocky hill upon 
whose summit stands the little old stone church, 
once the center of life and worship of the now 
vanished town of Gosport. No other lights are 
within than the candles carried by the wor- 
shipers and hung to cross-shaped brackets 
along the walls. The worshipers step down 
two steps to the brick-paved floor, and rever- 
ently take their places in the old pews where 
once sat the fisher-folk of the islands. The 
service, about fifteen minutes in length, is one 
of great beauty and fine dignity; at its close 
the congregation departs; the candles are seen 
winding their way down the hill to the hotel, 
and only the stars light the little old church, 
whose original building, before this stone struc- 
ture that dates from 1800, was built out of the 
timbers of a Spanish wreck. It is a tradition 
of this service that the approach and the reces- 
sion to the hotel shall be in silence. Not a 
word is spoken as the procession moves up the 
hill and back again to the hotel. 

Those who led this service in the first week 
were: Rey. William H. Barton, Rey. H. Victor 
Bigelow, Rey. Arthur W. Bailey, Rev. Hubert 
C. Herring, Jr., Rev. Herbert C. Ide. : 

The social and literary phases of life upon 
the island are a notable feature. ‘The broad 
veranda was utilized for shuffle-board and other 
deck games; a new croquet set found its fitting 
place upon the hotel lawn; the tennis court was 
the scene of brave exploits and hard-won con- 
tests. But the bathing, fishing and exploring 
by land and sea, and the evening socials and 
entertainments afforded fine fellowship and de- 
light. One happy evening was furnished by 
the hotel help: the waiters giving a concert, 
and the head waiter, a professional entertainer, 
displaying rare skill and provoking great 
mirth, 

Celia Thaxter made these islands immortal 
in literature. She and her parents and her 
brother Cedrie lie buried on Appledore, her 
grave and now neglected garden affording a 
shrine for the occasional tourist of literary 
bent. There are graveyards and pirates’ hoards, 
and a few friendly ghosts upon the islands. 
The sole survivor of the Laighton family, of 
which Mrs. Thaxter was the most noted repre- 
sentative who still retains connection with the 
islands, is her brother, Oscar Laighton, who is 
also a poet, and who conveys small parties 
around the islands in his motor boat. ‘‘Uncle 
Oscar,” venerable, kindly, poetic, serves in 
most interesting manner to link the Isles of 
Shoals of today with the literary charm of 
past generations. 
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Sentiment on the League 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I wish heartily to commend in every respect 
the editorial attitude of The Congregationalist 
in regard to the ‘‘League of Nations,” especially 
as set forth in the issue of Aug. 5. y 

JOHN H. TEMPLE. 

Framingham, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

You ask those who indorse the action taken 
at the International Council to write you, so I 
do. It is a disappointment to have the John- 
sonian tail wag the Republican dog. I speak 
as a lifelong Republican. I always believed in 
certain reservations, believe in them now, and 
should be glad to see the Versailles treaty 
adopted if need be with all the Lodge reserva- 
tions. But it is no way to end a war, fought 
jointly, by a separate peace by act of Congress. 

Around me most of the Democrats, being 
“Sein Feiners’” or ‘‘New Republicans,’ are 
against the League. But let us take warning 
by Willis John Abbot’s story of how Hoover 
was eliminated, and not so pledge ourselves 
that our wishes receive no attention. The 
highest Americanism is to see that America 
plays the game through loyal to her Allies, and 
to poor Poland and distracted Turkey. 

ALFRED C. LANE. 

North Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I want to thank you for your first editorial 
in the issue of Aug. 5, “The Supreme Issue.” 
You express almost precisely my opinion. I 
think it is to be this league or no league, that 
our duty and even our safety lies in it, not 
outside. 

I hope you will hammer away all summer on 
this line, and all winter if necessary. 

BE. R. Gorpdon. 


Greensboro, Vt. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am writing to tell you of my appreciation 
of the attitude of The Congregationalist on the 
great question of the League of Nations. The 
issue of the League is, as was said in your 
article, Aug. 5, the chief one before the country, 
and unless we join the League we shall have 
thrown away all the moral value of our en- 
trance into the war, and have lost our position 
of influence in the counsels of the world. Sel- 
fishness instead of altruism will be the ac- 
knowledged motive of our national life. 

JoHN Kx. Lor. 


Wonalancet, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Allow me to thank you for your strong edi- 
torial on the League of Nations in the issue of 
Aug. 5. It is indeed “the Supreme Issue,” and 
now that one of the candidates for President 
has clearly and emphatically given it that place 
in his speech of acceptance, the country is 
pretty sure to be cleared from its bewilderment 
and restored to the sense of national obligation 
with which we entered the war, and there is 
ground for hope that in good time we shall be 
delivered from our anonymous and unconscion- 
able position. You cannot do better than fol- 
low up your editorial with frequent quotations 
from Mr. Taft’s recent utterances. It is diffi- 
cult to deceive even most of the people ‘all the 
time.” 

Henry A. STIMSON. 

Pastor Emeritus, Manhattan Congregational 

Church. 

New York. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Beginnings of Solomon’s Reign 


International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
29. 1 Kings 3: 4-15. 


1. The Great Sacrifice at Gibeon. Our ideas 
of the kind of worship that is worthy of God 
are so different from those which sent Solomon 
to the great heathen shrine at Gibeon to sacri- 
fice a thousand animals and burn their bodies 
in honor of Jehovah! Yet the essential pur- 
pose is the same whether it be expressed in 
the bleeding throats of innocent animals or 
in the true devotion of spirit which Jesus 
taught as the only worship that God is pleased 
with. Solomon was laying the foundations of 
his reign in religious loyalty. Is this the right 
principle for the development of a state? In 
what way and to what extent may America be 
made religious? 

2. Solomon's Choice. ‘This is one of the 
famous decisions of all history. In the first 
place it is clear that a young ruler faced with 
the possibility of obtaining his heart’s desire 
might have asked for any number of gifts. 
Name as many of these as would seem natural 
under the circumstances. One thinks of wealth 
and long life and power and fame among the 
list of gifts desirable in the mind of youth. 

Note the fact that Solomon starts his choice 
with the expression of gratitude to God for all 
the love and goodness that was shown to David 
and especially for the succession to the throne. 
So he starts right. He is thankful to God for 
the purpose that has been over him in all his 
life. 

Then he asks for what he most desires. It 
is for the gift of practical wisdom in order 
that he may be a true and just ruler to his 
people. This is the second admirable quality 
that appears in Solomon. He is sensitive to 
his responsibility for the welfare of the people. 
There is as much humility in his heart as he 
faces his work as there was gratitude in his 
spirit as he faced the full meaning of the past. 
This is what assures us of his worthiness to 
receive the gift of God. He is not boastful or 
proud of his position and power. He thinks of 
himself as a little child needing wisdom for the 
great responsibilities that he must discharge. 
How necessary is this quality in a leader now? 

Study the quality of the wisdom that Solo- 
mon chose as his supreme gift from God. It-is 
not mere intellectual knowledge. That might 
have been easily gained in the schools from the 
master teachers. The wisdom that is described 
here is that practical discernment between right 
and wrong, between true and false, that marks 
the real wise man. Tor it is quite possible to 
be furnished with all the learning of the ages 
and still to lack this kind of insight that Solo- 
mon chose. Indeed, to be the master of scien- 
tific or literary knowledge is not necessarily to 
be wise. There is another kind of wisdom 
which is vital and essential. It is that power 
which enables one to get quickly and accurately 
at the truth in any situation or case and then 
to make wise and right decisions in view of 
what is seen to be the truth. There is no way 
in which accurately to estimate the worth of 
this practical insight and vision. It was the 
gift of God to Solomon; it is a divine gift to 
the modern leader. 


One thinks instinctively of Jer. 9: 28, 


Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he hath understanding, and 
~ knoweth me, that I am Jehovah who exerciseth 
lovingkindness, justice, and righteousness in the 
earth: for ‘in these things I delight, saith 
Jehovah. 
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3. God's Gift to the King. The answer of Harpoot, and who has served at Urfa, have just 


God to the king’s choice was an immediate de- 
cision in his favor. But that was not all. He 
had asked for wisdom to rule justly; he re- 
ceived it; but also he was given the riches and 
honor for which he might naturally have been 
expected to ask. 

Is this true to experience? We remember 
that Jesus said that those who sought the 
IKXingdom of God first of all should also haye 
added to them the other and lesser goods that 
the average man is generally so eager to gain. 
And does it not turn out so practically in our 
human experience? The best way in which to 
gain the superficial and material blessings is 
not to seek them first of all, but rather to seek 
the will and the goodness of God. The other 
blessings follow in the train of these highest of 
all aims. 

But notice the condition on which it was all 
based. Study v. 14 for the basis of the promise. 
Obedience to the laws of God is the only war- 
rant for expecting the permanence of the bless- 
ing of God. This condition never has been 
changed. It is as valid today as it was when 
Solomon had his vision at Gibeon. There is no 
caprice about the favor of the heavenly Father. 
Obedience is still the test of love and of the 
blessings that flow in its train. How does this 
principle indicate safe rules of action for us as 
individuals and for us as a nation? 


O eaaee 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


From Aleppo to Cairo 

This was a thrilling incident of reconstruc- 
tion experiences. Four Near Hast relief work- 
ers—Miss Mary Holmes, a veteran missionary 
recently at Urfa, Miss Hlaine van Dyke of 
Princeton, daughter of Dr. Henry van\ Dyke, 
Lt. Lucius Thayer, son of Dr. Lucius Thayer 
of Portsmouth, N. H., and Lt. C. F. Weeden, 
Jr., son of Dr. Weeden of Newton, made up the 
quartette off for a bit of rest after exacting 
duties in Mesopotamia. 

They were told at Aleppo that it was a haz 
ardous trip, that the train had been held up 
and robbed every night save one for two weeks. 
But with the adventurous spirit of youth and 
armed with the American consul’s authority 
and Turkish passports they boarded their train. 
The French and Arab forces were skirmishing 
around them, Camp fires and trooping men 
were in ominous evidence. Sure enough, their 
train was stopped. They were told the track 
was torn up ahead of them (a lie) and the 
Arabs invaded the ear, throttled the French 
gendarme’and guard, wrestled away his gun 
and were determined to hurry him out of the 
car for a throat-cutting. Miss Holmes’s knowl- 
edge of Arabic and her pluck were invaluable. 
She talked vigorously to the Arabs and saved 
the situation for the undisciplined tribesmen 
who claimed the whole party were French A 
more respectable Arab general appeared and 
allowed the train to go on. But it was only 
to pass through a hail of bullets as the Arabs 
“shot up” the train. The young men _ barri- 
caded the car windows with trunks and finally 
after various, other boardings and challengings 
and courageous, insistent defense by Miss 
Holmes the Americans somehow got through. 
Before they reached their destination they were 
stranded for eighteen hours in the desert with- 
out food or water because of a dinky and balky 
engine. 

Mr. Weeden and another Near Wast relief 
worker, Lt. Gardner Means, son of the late 
Rey. F. H. Means of Boston, who has been at 


arrived in America on the Imperator. Lieu- 
tenant Thayer, who had been stationed at 
Konia, is also back, having completed a round- 
the-world trip via India, China, Japan and San 
Francisco. We heartily welcome home, with 
many others, these undaunted workers who 
have “carried on” in the spirit of true American 
courage and idealism. 0; Ey W. 


Miss Slattery’s Long Tour 


Miss Margaret Slattery, whose new book, 
“The Highway to Leadership,” is announced 
for fall publication, sailed from Vancouver, 
July 24, for a seven months’ trip around the 
world. Her first destination is China, where 
she will speak at the World’s Sunday School 
Convention in Tokio in October. She plans 
also to speak at Kuling, China, soon after her 
arrival, to the mission workers in that vicinity ; 
and it is probable that she will make many 
similar engagements to talk at post-convention 
meetings in China and Japan and at various 
mission stations along her way. After leaving 
China and Japan she will go to India, Malay- 
sia, Egypt and Palestine, returning by way of 
Paris and England next spring. From the 
various countries which she visits she will 
write a series of letters to young people, and in 
other ways share with her host of friends in 
this country the pleasure and profit of her 
experiences. . 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Aug. 23-29 


Monday. The King from Bethlehem. Micah 
: 2-15. 
Tuesday. The Law of Life. 
Wednesday. God’s Pardon. Micah 7: 1-20. 
Thursday. Paul to Philemon. Philem. 1-25. 
Friday. Zephaniah. Zeph. 1: 1-18. 
Saturday. Jchovah’s Gathering. Zeph. 3: 1- 
20. 

Sunday. God Our Shepherd. Ps. 28, 24. 


Ot 


Micah 6; 1-16. 


Object for Intercession. 

For Shut-In People: 

Give, we beseech thee, O God who takest 
thought for our infirmities, faith and strength 
and patience to all those who by reason of ill- 
ness or disability are kept from the open ways 
of life. In their retirement and their limita- 
tions give them upholding and _ consoling 
thoughts and make a way for them to happy 
life. We thank thee for all serviceable love and 
compassion. Remember those who care for the 
infirm and helpless and give them their reward 
in their companionship of work with thee. And 
teach us all lessons of sympathy—sympathy 
wth those who suffer and with those who are in 
anywise withdrawn from the activities and 
enjoyments of common life. In the name of 
Christ. Amen.—R. 


A Better Smell in the Streets 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, says that opposition 
among organized workers to prohibition has 
largely disappeared. Most industrial commu- 
nities show large increases in savings accounts 
and betterment in the living conditions of work- 
ingmen’s families. Hospitals and refuges every- 
where report the almost total disappearance of 
the “hospital bum” and the “down and outer.” 
Every business location in El Paso formerly 
occupied by a saloon is now occupied by a de- 
cent and thriving business paying as good rent 
or better. The streets smell better and are 
safer for women than they used to be. Who 

wants the joints back?—I Paso Herald. 
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Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Aug. 22-28 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Seripture Passage. Matt. 9: 9-13; Gal. 6: 


1-2. ~ 
The Unforgiving Spirit. Popular dislike 
founded on prejudice is a cruel thing. The 


fate of the Jews who were driven out of Spain 
to be limited and persecuted in Poland and 
Russia is an example of what it may do. Mat- 
thew the apostle, who wrote what Renan calls 
the most valuable book that ever was pub- 
lished, belonged to such a proscribed class. He 
was a tax gatherer in Roman employ, and 
therefore in the Jewish view a traitor. Jesus 
would not fall in with this popular dislike. His 
patriotism was not built that way. He recog- 
nized the qualities of Matthew and called him 
into his own service. One would like to know 
his history and how he came to possess these 
high qualities which Jesus recognized as fitting 
him to be one of his witnesses. - These publicans 
and outeasts recognized the hospitality of 
Christ’s mind and thronged about him. Paul 
found in the church of the Galatians a hard 
and unforgiving spirit toward those who had 
slipped and failed, and in the spirit.of Christ’s 
parable of the Prodigal Son he rebuked it. 
There was to be a way back and an open door 
for all who had wandered. To Christ the spirit 
of the Salvation Army goes back in its saying 
that “A man may be down, but he is never out.” 


Christ and the Outcasts. If we live in the 
spirit of Christ, therefore, one of our responsi- 
bilities is toward all those who seem to be down 
and out. Not condescendingly nor with patron- 
_age, for we are all sinners together and pride 
is the worst of sins, but in following after that 
insight of Christ which discerned the possi- 
bilities of- repentance and return in the worst 
prodigals, we owe the word spoken and the 
hand held out. It is easy to see the bad in a 
man, to dismiss the thoughtless as confirmed in 
folly and the criminals as without hope. But 
that is not the way Christ thinks of them. We 
are long past the time, in America at least, 
when men thought of our prisons as mere places 
where evil is cooped up to fester and rot. 
the church of Christ whom the social outcasts 
of Palestine called their friend ought to remem- 
ber its duties and make the prisons reforma- 
tories indeed, not in mere sentiment, but by an 
intelligent endeavor to save and help. 


The Upreach and Downreach of Christianity. 
Just in proportion as the church lives on the 
high levels of its experience with God is it 
equipped to reach down for sympathetic under- 
standing and assistance to those who are mired 
in the marsh of sin. It was the sinless man 
who made friends successfully with publicans 

‘and sinners. It would do us all good if we 
could read the just-published biography of Wil- 
liam and Catharine Booth and see how they 
came to found the Salvation Army. “Faith 
without works is dead.’ The simplest and 
sincerest and loftiest Christian faith has always 
been an incentive to kindly helpfulness. If it 
is not so with us, we are somehow off the track 
of faith. 


‘THE HOUR. OF P 


But . 


Closet and Altar 


" HOLY MEMORIES 
I will meditate also upon all thy work, 
and muse on thy doings. Ps. 77: 12. 


Heaven be praised for our holy memories. 
They help us to enjoy God’s goodness twice 
over.— William Pierce. 


All the blessings we receive from God, 
especially such as concern this life, lose 
their true taste and relish without praise.— 
Wiliam Sherlock. 


But when once we feel the love of God in 
our hearts, then it is sweet to pray and to 
praise. Then we love the company of God’s 
people, and love the quiet of the approaching 
night, when we find our refuge in sweet, holy 
communion with our Heavenly Father. We 
learn to love Him because He loves us.— 
Hdward Judson. 


When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 

That glows within my ravished heart! 

But thou canst read it there. 


Unnumber’d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flow’d. 


Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 


Joseph Addison, Abr. 


We sometimes pass into strangely new ex- 
periences with an unillumined mind, and 
then some forgotten word of the Lord leaps 
into recognition and we know his will. The 
recovered word may make us sad. ‘Peter 
remembered the word of the Lord,’ and he 
went out and wept bitterly. Or the remem- 
bered word may make us glad and exuber- 
ant. There are revived remembrances re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles which 
filled those persecuted heralds with, ecstatic 
joy. And so it is in the lives of all the fol- 
lowers of the Lord. The Holy Spirit min- 
isters to the faulty remembrance, and in the 
_recovery of forgotten words we find our 
warnings and consolations—/J. H. Jowett. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the times 
when in emotion and experience we have 
come close to thee and for all the lessons of 
good we have learned by the teaching of 
thy Holy Spirit. Hnable ws to set these 
holy memories as the high mark of our past 
days and the incentive to continual gratitude 
and obedience. And deny not thyself to our 
desires of more intimate communion, that 
the treasures of our recollection may be 
continually increased and our hearts made 
strong for all that awaits us, both here and 
in the new experience where we shall find 
ourselves more intimately and visibly of the 
flock of Christ. In his name. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Immigrant Contributions 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic fér Aug. 29— Sept.4. 
BY REV. HENRY M. BOWDEN 

Topic: What Contributions Have Our Immi- 


grants Brought to America? I Cor. 12: 12-18, 
27-30. 


Early Immigrants. When one thinks of 
American origins one thinks of immigrants. At 
the time of the adoption of the constitution the 
one hundred per cent. of Americanism was made 
up largely of foreign born folk, British, French, 
German, Dutch, Slavic, African. Specially 
prominent in revolutionary and post revolu- 
tionary days were the Frenchman, Marquis 
Lafayette ; the Pole, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who 
planned the defenses of Ticonderoga and West 
Point; and the West Indian Scotchman, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


Immigrants of the Middle Period. Political 
pressure and economic disaster in Hurope in 
the first half of the nineteenth century induced 
a wave of migration, Polish, Hungarian, Irish, 
and German. Many of the newcomers en- 
countered difficulties and severe hard- 
ships. The political immigration especially gave 
us prominent and able men; among others, 
General Meagher, commander of the “Irish 
Brigade” in the Civil War, and Karl Schurz, 
one of many who left Germany because of the 
political reaction. 


grave 


Later Immigration. The development of man- 
ufacturing interests during and following the 
Civil War overtaxed the supply of native labor. 
This demand called many people from the 
poorer countries of Europe, and the great mod- 
ern movement came to 
hitherto known. 

This modern movement has brought us most 
of the common labor for our largest industries. 
Chinese labor built our first transcontinental 
railroad; Italian and Mexican labor guards 
these roads today. Slovaks and Hungarians 
the steel mills running. Italians and 
Slavs constructed the New York aecqueduct. 


surpass anything 


keep 


The Great Contribution. Immigration has 
given us a very large part of our population; 
and the largest asset of any community is its 
people. If any one is interested to forecast the 
future of New York or Chicago, let him ascer- 
tain where the children are who are to be the 
leaders in the coming days. They are in the 
foreign districts. Here we find the hope and 
the fear of the future. 


Prayer 

From pride of place, from narrow sympathies, 
from false ideals, save us, O Lord, to a vision 
of Thy Kingdom which shall fill the earth. 
Amen. 


Rererences: CA, Chapter II. The Great Ad- 
venture, Roosevelt; Their True Faith and Alle- 
giance, Oechlinger; Our Slavic Fellow Citizen, 


Balch; Sons of Italy, Mangano; The Making of an 
American, Riis ; Promised Land, Antin ; From Alien 
to Oitizen, Steiner; Introducing the American 
Spirit, Steiner; Pilgrim Followers of the Gleam, 
Chap. VIII; WLD O, April and June, 1918; “Our 
New American and War Activities,’ Survey, June 
15, 1919. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Searching Words from a Fallen Leader 
Dr. Herring’s Recent Message to Congregationalists 


Hprrors’ Nore.—If anyone would get the 
range of Dr. Herring’s thought and sympathies 
let him read in the National Council Minutes 
his address at the meeting of the Oowneil in 
Grand Rapids last autumn. We give herewith 
typical passages. . 

I do not need to tell you that I believe in 
organization. Otherwise I should not have 
accepted the tasks which have fallen to my lot 
the past thirteen years. Dry and irksome as 
the ‘duties of an ecclesiastical official often are, 
they form an essential part of the foundation 
upon which must be built the City of God. No 
man need feel that in discharging these duties 
he is forbidden to make full use of his powers. 
Though he be a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, he is yet working in fundamental ways 
for the conserving and perpetuating of the 
spiritual assets of humanity. 

On the other hand I do not need to tell you 
that I hold some things to be more important 
than organization. Offices and officials, com- 
missions and committees, budgets and audits, 
conferences and councils, programs and cam- 
paigns, are as the dry leaves which litter the 
roadside these October days unless in them 
theré dwell the forces of life. The Church of 
Christ has often had occasion and now has oc- 
casion to mourn the disproportion between 
structure and spirit. Her plant is greater than 
her power. Her program tarries for want of 
dynamie. 

I begin with certain convictions which I sup- 
pose I hold in common with substantially all 
our Congregational fellowship. 

First of all is the conviction that the last 
five years have freshly demonstrated that the 
Gospel of Christ and nothing but the Gospel 
of Christ can meet and master the problems of 
man and of men. I use the word “Gospel” in 
no vague and poetic sense. I mean the Good 
News that humanity bears the stamp of divin- 
ity, that the Infinite God loves the world he has 
made and the he has revealed his love by one 
supreme and central manifestation of himself 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord, Son of God and Son 
of Man. The fierce war years behind us have 
revealed the inadequacy of all faiths, philoso- 
phies, civilizations, cultures—save one. The 
universal Republic of God, whose capital is a 
cross-crowned hill, whose law is the spirit of 
the child, whose industry is the service of the 
race, whose prizes are joy and peace, and whose 
hopes stretch past the black shadows of age 
and the grave—that Republic stands untouched 
by the flames. The Gospel of Christ by which 
that Republic was created and by which it is 
to be brought to its destined goal is our one 
answer to the questions with which the hour is 
filled. 

* * * * * * * 

I pass to a second certainty. It is that so 
far as we Congregationalists are concerned we 
must proclaim a Gospel of breadth. I use the 
phrase with no controversial bias toward any 
who cannot accept it. I simply seek to state 
what I suppose to be the unquestioned fact that 
Congregationalists are as a rule Broad Church- 
men. Speaking then for those who accept the 
term, let me catalogue the compulsions it lays 
upon us. First of all the compulsion to give 
recognition to the whole range of truth. We 
have no option in the matter. The tyranny of 
conviction is upon us. We are under bonds to 
relate our thinking to the whole wide field. 

* * * * * * * 

In the next place we are under compulsion 

to proclaim a, broad Gospel of unity. We have 


long known that the spirit of schism, of sec- 
tarianism, is of the devil. We have long known, 
or at least now know, that there is a bigotry of 
breadth even as there is a bigotry of narrow- 
ness. We know that those who share great 
fundamental convictions can work together 
even though sharply divided on every lesser 
issue. We also know—I hope—that the unity 
for which we pray can only come through a 
hard won ability to understand the value of 
positions other than one’s own. 

To such inclusive comprehension our prin- 
ciples commit us. If we cause divisions or fail 
to promote unity, it is our shame. Not thus 
have we learned Christ from John Robinson 
and Horace Bushnell, from William Hayes 
Ward and Washington Gladden, from Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Mary Lyon. 

The social Gospel saturates the Congrega- 
tional air. Willing or unwilling, we are dwell- 


The Heart of Dr. Herring’s Faith 


The last five years have freshly demon- 
strated that the Gospel of Christ and nothing 
but the Gospel of Christ can meet and 
master the problems of man and of men. I 
use the word “Gospel” in no vague and 
poetic sense. I mean the Good News that 
humanity bears the stamp of divinity, that 
the Infinite God loves the world he has made 
and that he has revealed his love by one 
supreme and central manifestation of him- 
self in Christ Jesus, our Lord, Son of God 
and Son of Man. The fierce war years be- 
hind us have revealed the inadequacy of all 
faiths, philosophies, civilizations, cultwres— 
save one. The universal Republic of God, 
whose capital is a cross-crowned hill, whose 
law is the spirit of the child, whose industry 
is the service of the race, whose prizes are 
joy and peace, and whose hopes stretch past 
the black) shadows of age and the grave— 
that Republic stands untouched by the 
flames. The Gospel of Christ by which that 
Republic was created and by which it is to 
be brought to its destined goal is our one 
answer to the questions with which the hour 
is filled. 


For most of us it is a theme 
We have come to see that there 
never was a more meaningless distinction than 
that which once was made between the individ- 


ers in its domain. 
for rejoicing. 


ual and the social Gospel. There is only one. 
The sole question is whether that one Gospel 
shall be given its legitimate expansion until it 
covers, as it was meant to do, all life and life’s 
relations. Haltingly and imperfectly, but with 
honest purpose, we Congregationalists are try- 
ing to do just that. No shadow of hesitation 
haunts our minds. We are sure of our duty. 
Our only anxiety is lest we fail in compre- 
hension or sin against the law of proportion. 
A third certainty, quite as inexorable and far 
more searching, confronts us. It is the cer- 
tainty that if we mean to bear our worthy 
share in Kingdom building we must find a way 
to make our Gospel of breadth also a Gospel of 
power. As to the necessity of such power, 
argument is superfluous. The world will not 
be redeemed by mild advice, acute analysis, 
conventional deeds. It will be redeemed by 
the lift of great truths greatly proclaimed, by 
the propulsion of potent forces generated in the 
depths of Spirit filled lives, by the moulding of 
beneficent laws and institutions at the cost of 
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passionate advocacy, of sustained struggle, 
of frequent martyrdom. 
re * * * * * * 


We have been trying to give form and order 
to our common activities. We have been trying 
to join our minds in thinking out common prac- 
tical problems. We have submitted for the 
consideration of our churches statements of 
belief and tested forms of worship. We have 
sought to bring it to pass that the young man 
entering the ministry shall find ministerial cap- 
ital at hand which he may use as he will. 

The process needs to go on. It cannot go on 
to the invasion of personal or church liberty. 
We do not propose that Association, Conference 
or Council shall become an external conscience 
for us. Let this Council attempt to say what 
any of us must think or do and it will make 
quick discovery of its limitations. But we are 
of one mind that we desire to stabilize—solidify 
—the structural life of our denomination. 
There is no virtue in formlessness. There is 
no Sin in order. We should move ahead until 
we have in our firm possession the spiritual 
realities for which outward organization stands, 
with so much of accepted external form as will 
give genuine help in doing the work of the 
Kingdom. 

Exploring still in search for the roadway to 


power, I find it in a new emphasis upon prayer.’ 


I have no manner of question that we stand 
here at the very center of our theme. But let 
me say with all clearness that I am not think- 
ing of an appeal for prayer merely upon the 
ground that thus we shall acquire spiritual 
vitality. I am thinking of it upon the ground 
that, being honest believers in God revealed 
through Christ, there are things we ought to 
say to him that we are not saying; things we 
want to ask of him that we are not asking, 
offers to make to him which we are not mak- 
ing. I propose. for our whole fellowship a new 
lift of the eyes toward God. There is no model 
on which we should all mould our prayer life. 
Some may use a prayer calendar, and I wish 
such custom might widely prevail. Some will 
fashion their own ritual, fitted to the twisted 
growth of their personal experience. Some may 


revive the household altar in forms adapted to . 


our breathless age. Some may gather groups 
at special times for special petitions. It does 
not matter. The law of life is the law of 
variety. But it does greatly matter that we 
believe, from our heart of hearts, steadily, 
surely, unbrokenly, that God is and that he is 
the rewarder of them that diligently seek him. 
Thus believing, we shall find the way to bring 
God into our lives. 


e@ 
A Church Leader 

(Lditorial in the Springfield Republican) 

A great religious leader was lost to America 
when Dr. Hubert C. Herring was drowned at 
Chilmark Friday. *% é 

He has administered the duties of. his posi- 
tion with,a statesman’s vision and grasp. At 
the same time he was a leader in interdenomi- 
national interests. id 

Despite his position and personal influence, 
Dr. Herring was never a boss. Mighty in 
stature and in counsel, he was of humble spirit 
and prophesied strongly, but dictated never. 
Another temptation of the position is to officiai- 
ism in reports. But when Dr. Herring made 
a “secretary's report” there were no statistics, 
no office details, but a prophet’s call to higher 
thinking and living, to a deeper spirituality and 
broader outlook for Christian service. He was 
anything but an ecclesiastical funetionary, and 
in his untimely removal at three score years 
the church forces of America haye lost a big- 
hearted human leader whom they could ill afford 
to lose at this time. 
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The Twins’ Birthday Surprise 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


“Well, if I can’t have that big coach for my 
doll, I don’t want any, so there! It'll just 
spoil my birthday if I can’t have it. And it’s 
only $8, too!” Claire finished stormily. 

““Only’ $8! Oh, Claire,’ mother remon- 
strated, “you know we can’t afford that. That 
other little carriage we saw at the Boston 
House is very pretty, and not so expensive, and 
I’m sure Arabella will enjoy her rides in that 
just as much.” 

“Well, ’'d be ashamed to take her out in it, 
all the other girls have those big coaches for 
their dolls, and I’ll just have to keep Arabella 
at home if she can’t have one—and all the nice 
weather coming, too!” 

“Dear me! Dear me!” murmured Great 
Grandmother, bending over her knitting. Had 
she dropped a stitch, or was she “dear-me’’-ing 
over Claire’s sulky complaints? 

“Speaking of birthdays,’ Great Grandmother 
remarked, as Mother left the room to answer 
the telephone, “I wonder if you’d like to hear 
how we celebrated our birthday, my twin sister 
Gertrude and I—when we were about your 
age—away out in Minnesota?’ 

“Oh, yes, Grandma, I’d love it!” Claire 
slipped into a place beside Grandmother’s in the 
big rocker, and gave a happy sigh. 

“We were eight years old, when we went with 
father and mother to make a home in that new 
wild country. Our house was a log cabin, built 
by father himself, and was divided into four 
rooms by blankets and sheets hung up as parti- 
tions! We were very poor in those days, but 
my, how happy we were!” 

“And your birthday?” Claire reminded her. 

“Oh yes, our birthday! Back in our old 
Eastern home we had always had some present 
from the stores—perhaps a set of dishes, or 
dolls, but out in that new country, with no 
money to speak of, and few places to spend it 
if we’d had it, we were wondering how father 
and mother could celebrate the day for us. 

“Well, father used to come in at night to 
his supper very tired, but he was always bright 
and jolly with us children, and for a few days 
before our birthday he was very mysterious. 
We knew from sounds behind one of those 
curtain partitions, that something interesting 
was going on—there was some pounding—and 
seraping—and finally an odor of fresh paint. 
My, how we wondered what it could be!” 


“What was it?” Claire asked with interest. - 


“Well, Gertrude and I woke very early that 
birthday morning, and there, at the foot of our 
bed, what do you suppose we found? The dear- 
est little doll-eart, painted red, made by father’s 
own hands, and two rag dollies mother had sat 
up late at night to make for us! Oh, what 
happy children we were, and how rich we felt!” 
~ “And now for the queer part of my story, we 
had finished our noon dinner that day and had 
helped mother with the dishes, and were sitting 
down to play with our new treasures again. 
Father had gone back to his work in the field 
and mother on an errand to a neighbor’s, when 
—who do you suppose came to make us a call?” 

Claire shook her head. “I can’t guess—do 
tell me!”’ i 

“We were putting our rag dolls into the cart, 
when suddenly we noticed that it seemed to be 
getting dark. We looked up—and there were 


three great painted Indians peering through the 


window, and shutting out all the light. My, 
how I jumped, but Gertrude who was braver 
than I, smiled at them as they came in unin- 
vited. Mother had left some fresh-made dough- 
nuts on the table, and the three men walked up 
to them, sniffing at them as if they liked what 
they saw. Then they proceeded to help them- 
selves—it was a way many of the Indians had 
in those pioneer days. Then one of them—the 
biggest and most painted one of the lot—came 
up to Gertrude and ran his hand over her pretty 
yellow curls. JI think he expected her to be 
frightened—but she didn’t seem to be. So he 
patted her head, saying, ‘Heap brave papoose!’ 
I was trying to keep my teeth from chattering, 
but not succeeding very well. Well, what do 
you suppose that Indian did next? My dear, 
he picked up our beautiful little doll-cart, first 
emptying out the rag-dolls (we were thankful 
he did that, anyway!) and then they all walked 
out of the house with the cart! 

“Oh, how mean,” Claire exclaimed. 

“Tt did seem so,’ smiled Grandmother, ‘‘and 
besides our grief at our loss, we were thinking 
how sorry father would be, for he had spent so 
much time making that little cart for us. We 
had a good big ery, I can tell you, and then we 
decided we’d try to brace up and act brave 
about it, for father’s sake and mother’s. She 
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was back in a half hour, and terribly frightened 
when she heard who had visited us! And of 
course she felt bad over our loss. We were 
dreading to break the sad news to father. Just 
outside the door that evening we heard him 
laugh and say: ‘What have we here? Two 
Indian papooses left on our doorstep?’ We 
flung the door open, and there, just outside, 
stood our little red cart and in it two of the 
eunningest Indian dolls—dressed in bright 
painted skins, and covered with strings of gay 
beads! Gertrude and I were the two happiest 
little girls in Minnesota when we went to bed 
that night, hugging our queer little Indian 
babies and our rag dolls in our arms. 

“T just love your story, Grandma, and to 
think it’s all true!’ Claire said, as Grand- 
mother finished, and sat smiling over her mem- 
ories. Then, half shyly, “You and Aunt Ger- 
trude weren’t very much like me, were you?” 

And just then.mother came back to the room. 
Claire’s arms went around her. ‘‘Mother,” she 
whispered, “I don’t mean what I said about the 
present for my birthday. Of course the big 
coach costs too much. And that little one we 
saw at the Boston House is lovely—Arabella 
will like it just as much.” 

Mother held her close in her arms, her eyes 
shining—and Grandmother smiled upon them 
both, well pleased ! 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

You remember that some weeks ago we pro- 
posed to raise a little fund called our Comrades’ 
Corner Lunch’ Fund. By it we were going to 
help pay the cost of hot luncheons for the boys 
and girls of Dorchester Academy, MelIntosh, 
Ga. Perhaps you recall that I said that some 
of those boys and girls walked as many as 
twenty miles a day to come to that school. 
They of course come from poor homes and can 
only pay about two cents for their luncheons. 

Now you know very well that two cents 
would hardly pay for the salt they use, cer- 
tainly not for the sugar if sugar is as high in 
your town as it is in mine. The balance of 
the cost is what our fund is going to help meet. 
They say that it takes about a dollar a day to 
make up the difference between what the boys 
and girls pay and what the food costs. So 
for eleven days next fall we of the Comrades’ 
Corner are going to meet the cost of the lunch- 
eon, as $11.20 is the total amount which has 
already been turned over to the American Mis- 
sionary Association as our gift. 

I am sure there are a number more of you 
who intended to send in to this fund but for- 
got it. If there are more of you please forward 
your money to me and I will see that it is sent 
to the A. M. A. 

You know they must be fine boys and girls 
down there. I learned about one, Grover, thir- 
teen years old, who was born with no right 
arm and had a very bad hump back. Hyven if 
the Good Father didn’t give him a right arm 
he gave him some things which were worth far 
more. They are a happy face and a Christian 
heart. This boy helps to earn his schooling and 
a part of his task during those hours of work 
is to keep ‘the papers and trash picked up on 
the campus. He does this by a stick with a 
sharp nail in the end of it. This shows that he 
not only has the fime qualities I have just 


‘says the land up 


mentioned but is appreciative and ready to do 
his part. I am sure we shall be glad to send 
our little contribution along to help boys and 
girls of this sort. 

I am sure many of you are having delightful 
times at your summer homes or on your vaca- 
tions, but unfortunately for me and for the rest 
of the Comrades you don’t tell us what you 
are doing. Lucy Sanborn of Andover, Mass., 
who is now at the Cockermouth Camp in 
Groton, N. H., where her father has the Camp, 
there got its name from 
Lord Coekermouth of England and was a grant 
from the King. ‘he river still keeps the name 
of this Lord. She tells of her delight in finding 
a bird’s nest with little ones in it and shows 
a genuine naturalist’s spirit in being very care- 
ful about frightening them. She says, ‘Today 
I saw a tiny redstart. It was as unlike its 
parent as it could be.” (@an you identify a 
redstart when you see one, fellow Comrades? 
Mr. A.). “The mother was near by. Love for 
her baby made her come close to me to feed it 
with a moth. I saw a nest with three eggs in 
it which a few days after was on the ground. 
I didn’t do it, Mr. A.” 

This Comrade’s love for New Hampshire, its 
mountains, and its hills, is so great that she 
thinks she loves it better than Massachusetts, 
though that state is “all right.” She suggests 
that if I ever need a vacation that this is the 
place. I am sure I should agree with her, but 
of course if I am to keep this Corner up week 
after week it looks as though I shouldn’t be 
able to have any very long vacation. 

I think without fail that next week I can let 
you have the story about the most perfect light 
in the world. 

Comradely yours, 
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From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 
Rey. W. D. Williams, D. D. 

Many old friends of Dr. W. D. Williams will 
learn with deep regret of his recent death. In 
his pastorate at Culare, Cal., and San Francisco 
he endeared himself to circles far wider than his 
immediate parish. He was pre-eminently a 
pastor and exalted the pastoral office. 

Under Dr. Williams’s genial leadership our 
Tulare church grew strong and valiant; a 
center of influence; a mother church to other 
churches up and down the valley. Wncouraged 
and nurtured by Dr. Williams, scores of mis- 
sion Sunday schools came into being in country 
schoolhouses, seattered all the way from the 
tules by the lake up into the high Sierras. 

Porterville Church owes its beginning to his 
zest for outpost duty. Second Church, San 
Francisco, never enjoyed a period of greater 
prosperity and usefulness than during his able 
and devoted ministry. 

After seven years in San Francisco Dr. Wil- 
liams entered the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. First as Arch-Deacon of 
Arkansas for four years, then rector of Trinity 
Church, Iowa City, for ten years. 

On May 10 his useful life and fruitful labors 
closed at Southington, Ct., where for the last 
eight years he has been rector of St. Paul’s 
Church. 

Born in Wales, trained at Oberlin, served 
with distinction, in Congregational and Episco- 
palian fields, this warm-hearted friend and 
faithful shepherd has left a dear memory in 
many of our hearts. 

Wes 


Another Serious Fire in Los Angeles 

Fires seem to have become the fashion in 
Los Angeles churches! BrTHANY MEMORIAL 
was the third Congregational church in the city 
within a year to suffer a serious loss this way. 
It proved the most serious of the three fires, 
the building being entirely destroyed. An in- 
ecendiary origin is suspected. 

With undaunted faith, however, the church 
membership proposes to build more strongly 
than before. A $20,000 plant, adequate for 
their growing needs, is contemplated. The 
people are of small means but large courage, 
and through their own efforts have already 
pledged nearly $7,000. Assistance from outside 
friends is expected. 

Under the leadership of Rey. J. H. Cooper 
this church has made fine progress within the 
last four years, its membership in that period 
having inereased from 43 to 144. It came to 
self-support over a year ago and within the 
last 12 months has made a generous increase in 
the pastor’s salary. More and more it is be- 
coming the community church of its district. 


COLORADO 

Sunday Night Services at Longmont 

Rey. Monroe Markley has solved the Sunday 
night problem for LONGMONT. Tor seven years 
he has drawn a house full to hear his sermon- 
lectures, interpreting affairs of the hour in 
their relation to the Kingdom of God. On a 
recent Sunday night when he was announced 
to speak on Fishing for Fish and Fishing for 
Men, a dozen of the town’s most enthusiastic 
fishermen surprised the preacher by marching 
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down the aisle, rods in hand, to sit in the front 
seats. The church was active in personal work 
for the Paster ingathering and received 39 
new members, 29 of whom came on confession. 


An Addition to Church at Craig 

CRAIG is making steady gains under the 
leadership of Rey. Archie Toothaker. The 
number of young people being reached makes 
necessary a large addition to the church build- 
ing. Both church and .parsonage have been 
improved by electrig lights and plumbing, and 
the church has been re-decorated. Seventeen 
new members have recently been received, 10 
of them on confession. Three hundred dollars 
has been added to the pastor’s salary. 

W. W. R. 


KANSAS 

Newton Church Gives Evidence of Progress 

NEwton, Rev. C. C. McCoy, pastor, has in- 
creased its membership in 14 months by 31 on 
confession and 17 by letter; of these 27 have 
come directly out of the church school. No 
special meetings have been held but the indi- 
vidual contact method has been put into prac- 
tical effect. Twice each year the school is 
thoroughly canvassed for those who are ready 
to join the church. Newton has two teacher 
training classes which have done splendid work. 
One of these classes is now well into the second 
year of the Pilgrim Course. The pastor has 
just closed an interesting course with his 
parents’ class in the chureh school in ‘Reli- 
gious Education in the Family,’ using Henry 
I’. Cope’s work for this purpose. The missionary 
department has sent out two foreign missionary 
boxes, one to India and one to China. The 
finances of the church are in encouraging con- 
dition./ Within three years the church has im- 
proved its property to the extent of $12,000, 
built a parsonage at the cost of $4,000, and 
increased the pastor’s salary $600. This is a 
working church and pastor and people are look- 
ing for greater things to do for the Kingdom 
of Christ. 

F. G. 


IOWA 

Waterloo Churches Pressing Ahead 

The three churches in WATERLOO have made 
splendid progress during the past year. First, 
of which Rev. F. J. Clark is the efficient leader, 
is launching out upon an enlarged program of 
activity. In the two years of Mr. Clark’s 
pastorate, the church has cleared off its indebt- 
edness and has largely increased its local 
budget and benevolences. Rev. R. C. Hufstader 
of Flint, Mich., has just been added to the 
working staff as associate minister with Mr. 
Clark. Mr. Hufstader is known to the Iowa 
fellowship, having been associated with Dr. 
Kirbye of Plymouth, Des Moines, prior to his 
going to Michigan. In Waterloo he will direct 
the chureh musie and will have the chief re- 
sponsibility for developing the religious educa- 
tion work in the church. ; 

PLYMOUTH, WATERLOO, is moving out into 
new strength. The pastor, Rev. R. W. Cross, 
is just closing his first year, a victorious one 
for the church. Mr. Cross has met a difficult 
situation with heroie courage. The church has 
grown in spiritual influence and more than 50 
persons have been added to the membership, a 
large number of these on confession. 
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UNION, WATERLOO, has asked its former be- 
loved pastor, Rey. W. A. Peterson, to return to 
the pastorate of this church. He began his 
work May 1, and both pastor and people are 
happy in the renewed relationship. 

Bs Aside 


WISCONSIN 
New Members at Second, Eau Claire 
SECOND, Hau CLarRre, Rev. S. P. Luce, pas- 
tor, on Children’s Day baptized 27 and re- 
ceived seven into church membership on con- 
fession. At Truax, associated with this church, 
three were received by letter. 


Pastor Attended Council 

Rio AND WyoceNA, Rey. fred Dahlberg, pas- 
tor, are holding up splendidly during the sum- 
mer. Much interest is manifest. The pastor 
had part of his expenses paid by the churches 
on his trip to the International Council at 
Boston. 

H. W. C. 


ILLINOIS 


New Organ for Geneva 

GENEVA has recently installed a splendid new 
pipe organ at a cost of $3,000. The organ was 
built by the Reuter-Schwartz Co., of St. Louis, 
and the whole community is proud of its splen- 
did tone quality. The organ is to be dedicated © 
the first Sunday in September. 


Reorganization at Sheffield 

Since the first of the year, 19 have been re- 
ceived into the membership of SHEFFIELD, Rev. 
R. W. Merrifield, pastor. Fourteen came as the 
fruit of the pastor’s class conducted previous 
to Easter. Subsequent to the pastor’s coming 
to this field last autumn, both the church and 
church school have been considerably reorgan- 
ized. The number of deacons and trustees has 
been increased and a monthly cabinet meeting 
and quarterly business meeting have been in- 
stituted. The Every Member Canvass last 
December proved successful and the duplicate 
envelope system used this year for the first 
time is now considered by the church the only 
method to be used. The church school was 
recently graded and new classes have been 
added, the enrollment having increased while 
the average attendance has almost doubled. A 
cradle roll has recently been organized. 

In an effort to bind the church and church 
school more closely together, the plan of com- 
mencing the two at the same time has been 
worked out. All worship together until just 
preceding the offering when the Juniors march 
out to their classes. After the sermon, the 
older classes go to the study of their lessons. 
The Juniors have their own closing exercises. 
The Primary department meets in its own 
room from the beginning. 


OHIO 

First, Marietta, Unveils Tablet 

A bronze Memorial tablet, dedicated to the 
76 boys who served in the late war from Mari- 
etta and in memory of three—Gerald Kelly, 
Delmar Bloomingdale and Filmore Simpson— 
who gave their lives in France, was unveiled 
recently as the gift of the ladies of the church. 
In this connection the pastor, Rev. W. L. Gold- 
smith, also read the Honor Roll of 1861—1865, 
containing 38 names, eight of whom were killed 
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in battle and only one of whom was present at 
this service. 

This church and the college co-operated in 
an elaborate Tercentenary Pageant, which was 
given June 15 as a feature of commencement 
week in Muskingum Park, directly in front of 
the church, under the skillful direction of Wil- 
liam Chauncy Langdon of New York. The 
pageant not only commemorated the landing at 
Plymouth but fittingly linked the beginnings at 
Marietta to New HWngland by a series of strik- 
ingly similar episodes. 


Nottingham, Cleveland, Lifts Debt 

NOTTINGHAM, CLEVELAND, Rey. L. D. Wil- 
liams, pastor, has just completed a summer 
drive for $15,000 to clear up a debt and provide 
better facilities. With the aid of Evangelist 
Patterson the amount attained was more than 
$19,000. This young church in a growing com- 
munity thus faces its tasks with courage and 
hope. 

D. F. B. 


FLORIDA 

New Pastorate for Dr. F. R. Marsh 

After four years of service as pastor of 
UNION, JACKSONVILLE, Dr. F. R. Marsh has 
resigned because of ill health, the resignation 
to take effect at thé close of his vacation, Oct. 1. 
During the war Dr. Marsh was camp pastor 
at Camp Joseph BH. Johnston, and during the 
influenza epidemie the church was headquarters 
for all relief work in the city, furnishing food, 
medicine, doctors and nurses to over 17,000 
persons. The debt on the church building 
erected a few years ago has been materially 
decreased during his pastorate and at a recep- 
tion recently the members of the church pre- 
sented beautiful gifts to the pastor and his 
wife who are leaving to take charge of the 
ehurch in Tavares, Fla. In granting them 
letters of dismission to their new field, the 


_church yoted as a token of its affection, to elect 


Dr. and Mrs. Marsh honorary members of 
Union, Jacksonville, for life. 


PENNSYLVANIA . 


New Parsonage for Kensington, Philadelphia 

During the year ending July 1, KENSINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, has raised $2,500, besides the 
regular expenses, $1,000 of this amount being 
paid to the C. C. B. S. to apply on indebtedness 
to that society. Three hundred dollars was 
spent for repairs on the building; $1,200 was 
raised to apply toward the purchasing of a 
parsonage; and by a special arrangement with 
the pastor and a B. & L. Association, the entire 
eost of the house will be taken care of within 
a certain term of years without further effort 
on the part of the church. ‘The church treasury 
has been running ahead of the regular expenses, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pastor’s sal- 
ary has been increased $300. 


Since last November, when a Senior Chris- 


tian Endeavor was organized, the young people 


have been active and have been taking promi-. 


nent parts in the affairs of the church. A great 
many young people attend the regular services. 
An Athletie Association for young men rents a 
yaeant lot and plays football in winter and 
baseball in summer, usually on Saturday after- 
noons. The church now is in the midst of a 
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summer Bible school; 81 are enrolled in this 
school which meets every morning for five days 
in the week. 

Since the first Sunday in February 17 new 
members have been received into Kensington. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. Denison Leaves United, New Haven 

On Sept. 1, Dr. R. C. Denison relinquishes 
the pastorate of UnireD, New HAvEN, to be- 
come head of the 
department of philos- 
ophy in Pomona Col- 
lege. In his letter of 
resignation he ex- 
presses his keen regret 
that after 27 years of 
constant work in the 
ministry he feels his 
physical and neryous 
energy unequal to the 
varied tasks of a large 
city chureh and the 
demands for ciyvie and 
social service made upon the minister of a 
central parish. The regret is tempered, how- 
ever, he states, by the opportunity to prepare 
those whose fresher and fuller resources may 
later make them soldiers in this most difficult 
and glorious calling. : 

At the close of Dr. Denison’s 11 years’ min- 
istry, United Church is stronger in membership. 
larger in material resources, and richer in its 
philanthropy, than in any previous period. 
Free from all ostentatiousness, and avoiding 
feverish programs of special expedients, Dr. 
Denison’s ministry has been pre-eminently a 
ministry of the things of the spirit. His deyvo- 
tion to the truth, his well-balanced judgment, 
his temperateness of statement, and above all, 
his own simple, transparent goodness won for 
him the love and confidence of the serious and 
thoughtful, and made him in many respects a 
leader among New Haven Congregationalists. 

His council was sought in social and civic 
affairs, and his assistance in directing various 
community activities was freely given. During 
the war some of the keenest analysis of exist- 
ing conditions and some of the clearest notes 
of warning and challenge came from the pulpit 
of United Church. He not only preached but he 
offered himself, giving eight months of strenu- 
ous service in Serbia as an official of the Red 
Cross. 

How generally Dr. Denison won the respect 
and love of men of different circumstances and 
beliefs is illustrated in a letter sent by Rabbi 
Mann of the Congregation Mishkan Israel to 
a New Haven paper. In it he says: ‘‘While 
almost every one realized that Dr. Denison was 
dean of the ministers in the city, those of us 
who were closely associated with him also 
realized that he fully merited this distinction 
by virtue of a personality so truly sincere, so 
deeply spiritual, a manly man, energetically de- 
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voted to affairs communal and civic, a teacher 
who taught by example even more eloquently 
than by precept, a religionist so broad that he 
net only ‘loved his fellow men,’ but was at all 
times ready and willing to serve them. 
“Congregation Mishkan Isracl looked for- 
ward to his preaching and listened attentively 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... (Aerie 
At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number. of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 
Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Individual Cups 


ed by over 35,000 churche 
Oa and Sanitary. Send for 
catalog and special offer. Trial free. 


Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 5 Lima, Ohlo 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO,, Orrville, Ohio. 
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ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 3 Boston, Mass. 
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For Taly Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scatteredoverthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks. 


glass, window fasteners, 


etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled - 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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to his message, as Jewish as it was Christian, 


because it was full of human sympathy and 
understanding. 

“Mr. Denison is about to leave New Haven: 
His influence cannot leave.” 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, N MASSaCH UIE Iae : 

with exceptionally able faculty, complete ew Treasurer for Home Missionary Society 
equipment, and highest educational stand- Rey. O. D. Sewall, pastor of First, DepHam, 
ing. For young men and women who want -has been elected treasurer of the Massachusetts 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- Home Missionary Society, to fill the vacancy 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- caused by the resignation of Rey. J. L. Kilbon, 
ing influences. now the financial secretary of the Congrega- 

For catalogue and literature address tional World Movement. 
RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. Mr. Sewall is a graduate of Bowdoin College 


and Andover Seminary, and was a member of 
the Andover Band of 1892, who went from the 
Seminary pledged to give the first years of their 


ire eke nae 1 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL }) stainc. oe. sewatrs post being Strong, where 
OF THEOLOGY he served two years. A pastorate in Durham, 


N. H., followed, then 10 years of service as 


An interchurch school of religion whose students assistant pastor of Harvard, Brookline, Mass., 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. - . 
and nine years as pastor of First, Great Bar- 
An historic center of missionary interest which has 3 , : eibis * 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational rington, Mass. In his ministry in Great 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. Barrington he gave generous service for the aid 
Eighty-sixth Yeor pests Sept. 23, 1920. Courses of the sm ° ingi 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., ons. T.M. Library aller and ae remere fields, bringing 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin to them the sympathetic understanding which 
College available to students. Only college graduates his own missionary experience in Maine had 
Bor igatalonwe address ane given him. He has been a member of the Board 
Junior Dean, Oberlin,/Ohio of Pastoral Supply and for more than a year a 


member of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Home Misisonary Society. He, 
therefore, brings to the new work in the office 


HART FO R D of the Society a large and varied experience 
which will make him an effective co-worker 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY) | (35; 5» pimrich and Mr. : : 


Walker in the service 
A Training School for the Christian Minist 
cf I A of the Society among the churches of Massa- 


Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGocy | | Chusetts. 
Training leaders in religious education | Mr. Sewall has accepted the call of the So- 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS ciety, and it is hoped that he will be released 
Training for foreign service ; by his church in Dedham so that he may enter 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, into his new work in the early autumn. He 
will be released with reluctance, for his min- 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL istry there has been brief, and the ehurch has 
SEMINARY been rejoicing in his fidelity and power as a 

105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- preacher and pastor. 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 3 4 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, | Vacation Bible School at Shawmut, Boston 


thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue SHAWMUT, BosTON, is again holding a Daily 
or information address Vacation Bible School for six weeks in July 
Prof. Warren J. Moutron, Cor. Sec’y. | and August. The work is somewhat hampered 


Fine Arts in Religion 


A New Department in the School of Religious Education and Social 
Service in Boston University 


Offers Courses in Music, Pageantry and Art 


Prepares leaders for new fields of professional service, such as Com- 
munity Directors of Music, Pageantry and Art; Choir Masters; Directors 
of Worship in Church Schools; Play Writing and Dramatic Presentation. 


The Faculty of Experts Include: Henry Augustine Smith, Marie Moore 
Forrest, Percy Mackaye, Albert E. Bailey, Esther Willard Bates, Mary 
Alice Emerson, and other recognized authorities in this field. 


Courses Lead to Academic Degrees 


LOCATED ON COPLEY SQUARE IN THE HEART OF HISTORIC BOSTON 


Send for wlustrated catalogue 


Address Dr. ARTHUR E. BENNETT, Executive Secretary, 
607 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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by the increased cost of material for handcraft 
and the girls are mose easily provided for than 
are the boys. But religious training is receiv- 
ing increased emphasis and the work of the 
church school is reinforced by this daily instruc- 
tion in the stories and teachings of the Bible. 
The composition of the school includes Prot- 
estants, Roman Catholics, Jews, members of 
the Greek and Armenian Churches, Chinese and 
Negroes. The Vacation Bible School is prob- 
ably the only organization which is able to. 
gather together so wide a diversity of pupils in 
its classes for religious training. 


Supplies at Newton Highlands 

The pulpit supplies at NEwron HIGHLANDS. 
for the first three Sundays of August were Rev. 
C. BE. White of the American Board, Rev. H. J. 
Hinman of Lyndonville, Vt., and Dr. I. W. 
Sneath of Wollaston. Rev. C. A. Adams’ of 
Danville, Vt., and Rev. F. W. Hodgdon of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund will be the preachers. 
on Aug. 22 and 29, respectively. 


MAINE 


Castine Observes Centennial 

TRINITARIAN, CASTINE, celebrated its cen- 
tennial July 25—Aug. 1, the church being or- 
ganized in the same year that Maine ceased to 
be a province of Massachusetts and became a. 
state. Rev. L. J. Thomas, a former pastor, 
preached the anniversary sermon; Rey. Albert 
Donnell, the pastor, gave the historical address ; 
greetings were received from the Unitarian and 
Methodist churches and addresses were made 
by Prof. W. B. Mitchell, Prof. W. J. Moulton, 
Rey. A. M. MacDonald, Dr. Mary F. Cushman, 
the daughter of a former pastor; Rey. S. N. 
Adams, a son of the church; and Rey. J .S. 
Ives, a son of a former pastor. The Book and 
Thimble Club gave a fair and a history was 
given of the Sunday school, the Rainbow Club: 
and the music. 

Rey. Edwin P, Parker, Rev. George M. 
Adams and Rey. George C. Adams were also- 
sons of the church. 

Historical and beautiful Castine held a pag- 
eant Aug. 5, the proceeds to be given to the 
hospital and the library. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BLANNING, H. A., formerly of Ohio, to be asso- 
ciate pastor and director of young people's: 
work, First, Detroit, Mich. 

Brirt, W. M., Wyanet, Ill., to Buda. Accepts and 
is at work. 

Cups, I. H., Blandford, Mass., to federated (Bap- 
tist and Congregational), Huntington. Accepts. 

Crowpis, HB. G., formerly of Tuckahoe, N. Y., to: 
Southampton. Accepts. 

Davipson, J. A., Stoughton, Wis., to Bellaire, Tex. 

Harrison, H. B., Houston, Tex., to position with 
c. H. M. S. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

Hazpn, F. W., Johnson, Vt., to Richmond. Accepts. 

Hommes, N. A., Oberlin, O., to be assistant pas- 
tor, St. John’s, Springfield, Mass. Accepts an@ 
is at work. 

ReIp, JouHn, formerly of First, Franklin, Mass., to- 
South, Peabody. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 


Ask For Prices 


9 W. Jackson St. 
M4 Beacon St. THE PILGRIM PRESS » “Ginicago 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of eology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate ‘Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body: New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible .College, Boston 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 


Pulpit and Pasterate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


“ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. ‘ 
The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Trains for 


PITTSBURCH BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Chustian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 
any time. 
The student of og pee eee even of no means is 
iven an opportun or training. f ‘ 
he Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture i 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the bloo 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. , 
It differs feo most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 
the Ages. ‘ 
Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 
and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rev. €. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 

The work of Church Assistant, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, and Instructor in Week-day Religious Education offers 
opportunity for the finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 

MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments : 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. re 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph, D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL 


Accredited, Co-educational. With College Preparatory. 
Business, Normal, Home Economics, Agriculture, an 

' Music Ceurses. Gymnasium. Beautiful country situa- 
tion. Expense for nine months’ sehool year, tuition, 
board, and room, $260. For fuller information address 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ACADEMY, ENDEAVOR, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredited college preparatory school for girls and 
finishing school for those not entering college. Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue S-17. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


' A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 


108th year opens Sept. 15th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 

100 acres. Farm. peparate dormitories for girls and boys. New 

Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing Club for winter sports. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY ForYoung Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 re ratory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestie Sci 


ce. Catalog. STAUNTON, Va. 


Resignations 
BISSELL, W. F., West Townshend, Vt. 
Britr, W. M., Wyanet, Ill. 
CHILDS, I. H., Blandford, Mass. 
HaArRRISON, H. B., Houston, Tex, 
Hazen, F. W., Johnson, Vt. 
Jongrs, BE. M., Vaughnsvyille, O. 
MARSH, GEORGE, Becket, Mass. 
Marsu, G. H., Coltry, Okla. To take effect Sept. 1. 
Tracy, O. H., .associate, Skowhegan, Me. 


Ordination 
JAncnr, J. P. o., Spokane, Wash. Sermon by Dr. 
Joel Harper; other parts by Rey. Messrs. J. F. 
Fryer, W. C. Veazie and William Worthington. 


Events to Come 


AMERICAN Board, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

SUMMER Sc10oL OF ForuM MerHops, Chautauqua, 
No ¥., Auge 17-27. 

SUMMER ScHoOOoL OF Missions, Conference Point, 
Wis., Aug. 17-24. : 

Sone Directors’ ASSOCIATION, second annual con- 
ference, Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 14-28. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PHOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will. be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

PASTORS’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 13-14, Chapel-of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

WORLD’S SUNDAY 
Oct. 5-14. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONAR¥ ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Sr, ANDREW, thirty-fifth annual 
convention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 


ScHoo~n CONVENTION, Tokyo, 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interehurech Missionary Education 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWFM—Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 

DaLLas, TrEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DALLAS, TEX., FWEM, September, last week. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 
ored women). 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS., FWEM, Aug. 17-24. 


De- 


Deaths 


REV. JAMES DEANE 


James Deane died at Herkimer, N. Y., on June 
4, 1920, aged 84 ears. He was of Pilgrim an- 
cestry, tracing his descent from Walter Deane, one 
of the first seven freemen of Taunton, Mass. His 
grandfather, James Deane, was trained for mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, and rendered 
notable service as an interpreter during the Revo- 
lution. 

The subject of the present sketch was the third 
James Deane, son of James Deane, Jr., and Bsther 
Cornelia (Norton). He was born in Utica, N. Y., 
April 21, 1836. Having lost his parents in early 
childhood, he removed with his guardian to Salis- 
bury, Ct. He was prepared for college in private 
schools in Sharon and Middletown, Ct., and grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1857. After read- 
ing law for a year at Hartford, where he at- 
tended Horace Bushnell’s church, he decided to 
enter the ministry, and studied for two years at 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 

He spent a few months in home missionary 
work at Hamilton, Ill., and then became pastor of 
the Congregational Church at East Canaan, Ct. 
Here the outbreak of the Civil War found him, 
intensely interested in the Union cause. When 
President Lincoln, in June, 1862, called for 300,000 
volunteers, James Deane first became a recruiting 
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Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
' Y 
79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 

A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Commen. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 


Private baths. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
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Collection Envelopes. 
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officer, and then entered the army with the men 
enlisting from his own town, being enrolled in the 
Nineteenth Connecticut Infantry, which later be- 
came the Second Connecticut Heavy Artillery. At 
the battle of Cold Harbor he was seriously wounded. 
During convalescence he was engaged for a time 
as a transport officer. Later he was returned to 
the line, and took part in the campaign about 
Petersburg. He had entered the service a lieu- 
tenant, was mustered out at the close of the war 
a captain, and was breveted major “for gallant 
conduct at Sailor’s Creek.” 

Returning to his calling, he preached for two 
years at Sandisfield, Mass. In 1867 he was called 
to Westmoreland, N. Y., the town where his grand- 
father had been the first white settler. He was 
pastor at Westmoreland for eleven years, at 
Phoenix for two years, at Howell’s Depot for two 
years, at Crown Point for sixteen years, and at 
Northfield for seven years. He retired from the 
active pastorate in 1906, continuing for a short 
time his work as registrar of the State Associa- 
tion, an office which he held for thirty-six years. 
Since his retirement he has lived at Herkimer, 
preaching occasionally, until after his eightieth 
year, entering sympathetically into the life and 
worship of the Reformed Church of the town, and 
enjoying a semi-pastoral relation to families not 
attached to any church. 

James Deane was a pastor by nature. At 
school, in college and seminary, in the army, in 
his parishes, in his business acquaintance, from 
the beginning to the end of his life he was rich 
in friends. As a minister he combined the dignity 
of a gentleman with a genuine interest in men of 
all classes and all creeds. He cherished high 
ideals in religion and conduct, but had a large 
charity for men of other ideas or other training. 
His sympathy with the suffering and the sorrowful 
made him a welcome visitor in the sick-room and 
in the house of mourning. 

Through his long term of service as registrar 
he was closely identified with the progress of the 
denomination in the state. His large experience in 
the formal meetings of the churches led to his 
recognition as an authority on Congregational or- 
der and precedent. His long pastorate at Crown 
Point made him ia natural adviser for the home 
missionary churches of the region. But his de- 
votion to the church was more than official. One 
who heard his prayers at family worship could 
but remark the dominant interest of his life, as 
he prayed for the extension of the Kingdom at 
home and abroad, and for the welfare of those 
who had been his fellow-laborers in former days. 
Doubtless it was this profound earnestness in his 
chosen service that made his public prayers so 
impressive and so helpful. 

At the same time he had a broad conception of 
his rights and responsibilities as a citizen. He 
took a keen interest in politics, and, while he 
neyer discussed political themes in the pulpit, he 
did not hesitate to take active part in political 
campaigns where his convictions and conscience 
were involved. At one place and another he co- 
operated in movements for community betterment 
in social and educational lines. His body lies to- 
day in a village cemetery that was planned by him 
fifty years ago for the Cemetery Association of 
Westmoreland. 

He was married in 1858 to Annie M.eBosworth 
of Salisbury, Ct., who was his helpful and inspir- 
ing companion in all his service for fifty-nine 
years. Mrs. Deane died in December, 1917. Of 
the six children born to them, four survive: Mary 
Cc. N., of Middlebury, Vt.; Allen G., of Long 
Branch, N. J.; John P., of Beloit, Wis.; and Sid- 
ney N., of Northampton, Mass. 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston, 


Cuticura Soap 
Imparts 


The Velvet Touch 


t, Talcum.25c.every where. Forsamples 
Boap.0t mn ior Laboratories, Dept. V, Malde n Mass, 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Full Days at Northfield 


The Christian Workers’ Conference came to 
a successful close last Sunday. The problem 
of the hundreds of persons from all over the 
country who attended the meetings has been one 
of selection. Dr. John McNeill of Birmingham, 
Ala., long associated with D. L. Moody in evan- 
gelistic campaigns, spoke with all his old-time 
power. Dr. Harris ®. Kirk of*Baltimore, who 
wields plummet and scalpel with consummate 
skill in his searching addresses, gave impressive 
messages. A strong course of lectures on the 
Apostolic Church was delivered by Dr. John 
Gardner of Chicago. From overseas came Dr. 
J. Stuart Holden of London, whose preaching 
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always reminds one of still waters and quiet 
vales. Another welcome visitor from abroad, 
after a regretted absence of five years, was Dr. 
John A. Hutton of Glasgow. The war has 
ripened his heart and mind and his every 
address is a challenge to more consecrated sery- 
ice. Addresses by missionaries and workers in 
this country like ‘Mel’ Trotter of Grand 
Rapids were interspersed throughout the rich 
program. 

The Conference will be followed by the gath- 
ering of Christian Wndeavorers and other young 
Christian workers at the Massachusetts Chris- 
tian Endeavor Institute, Aug. 16-23. The Daily 
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Circulation Dept. 14 Beacon St. Boston 
The Congregationalist and Advance 


I enclose $3.00 [] or $2.75 [] as a minister 
for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 


or 
As a New Subscriber $1.00 (] for 5 months’ 


Trial subscription. 


UMMA INNA 


a Refreshing and Stimulating Companion 
for the summer days 


a Constant and Worth-while Friend 
the year around? 
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and 
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The Gongregationalist 


and Advance 


A weekly messenger of Good 
Cheer and Spiritual Uplift for 
Every Member in the Family. 


And Still Only $3.00 a year! 
($2.75 to Ministers) 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A New England ordained Congregational pastor 
desires a live spiritual church. A gospel preacher, 
good speaker and successful pastor. Present salary 
$1,400 and parsonage. Address K. B., care Congre- 
gationalist. 


Ordained Congresational Minister desires pastor- 
ate in Northern Ohio or Southern Michigan. Ad- 
dress T. O. W., care Congregationalist, Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Sept. 1 a woman to do plain cooking and 
some general work. Mrs. Sumner C. Reynolds, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


Wanted, first part September, young girl as 
mother’s helper in family of children. Modern con- 
veniences ; general girl employed. Time for study 
allowed if wanted. References. Address Circula- 
tion Manager, care Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist-Director of a prominent church in 
London, Ontario, Canada, desires an appointment - 
in a similar capacity within easy reach of New 
Haven.* Diploma and highest personal references. 
Write in first instance to Rey. Wm. B. Sharratt, 
Brookfield Center, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Health: Life’s greatest blessing can be found in 
Interlachen, Florida. Congregational worship ey- 
ery Sunday. Two-acre home, two blocks from 
church, depot and business. All new fence, under 
plow, in crop. Seven-room house, good tile well, 
good out-buildings. Possession in 30 days. Terms 
on application. Box 24. 


Reliable Information about evangelists, singers, 
Bible teachers. Accredited, able, acceptable. In- 
terdenominational Association of MWHvangelists, 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


For Sale—Black walnut pulpit and three chairs. 
All very good condition. J. L. Sherwood; Clerk, 
Geneva, Ill. 


Wanted—A home for a bright, healthy, orphan 
girl twelve years old, of American parentage. <A 
home preferred where adoption is desired. Ad- 
dress W. M. R., care Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Board in Roxbury or vicinity, with 
hope of permanency ; second-floor room, Detached 
house, single or two-family. Not close to cars. 
Miss E., care Congregationalist. 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGE, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick WB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John Luther Kil- 
bon, Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Hngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASsACHUSETTsS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests, C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. hi. 
Hmrich, Congregational: House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss HD. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY 
FrppRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

Woman’s Homr Misstonary Association (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L, 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Bosten Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society deyeted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. : 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. ‘ 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 


eontributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


Treasurer, 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eculates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. 
W. L. CARVER, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISssioNnaRY Socipty oF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, selicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
ee ————E——————— 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

A KENNETH S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank EF. Moore, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. NELSON, Treasurer 
VERNON M. ScuHwncK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 

Rapids, in 1919 
Dr. LucipN C, WarNnumR, Chairman 
Rev, HerMAN F. Swarrz, General 
REV. JAMES BE, MCCONN®LL, Ass’t 

WALTER EH. BEL, Treasurer 
Rey, JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 

Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 
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Secretary 


(Continued from. preceding. page) 
Bible Studies will continue at Northfield to the 
middle of September. From Aug. 16 to Sept. 4 
these will be conducted by Rey. J. East Harri- 
son of Mount Hermon School; from Sept. 5 to 
17 by Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. North- 


field Seminary and Mount Hermon School open 
for the fall term Sept. 7, at each of which there 
are still a few vacancies for such students as 
wish to avail themselves of the excellent oppor- 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. BH. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work. 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 


among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico andi 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey, Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Chureh Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. EB. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Hducation, 
Program including Social Service and Missionary~ 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training: 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 


| directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian: 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles EH. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension’ Secretary- 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 


frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 


The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375. Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


Make This Year’s | 
Rally Day a Winner 


“Nothing succeeds like success.” Success comes by careful 
attention to detail. 3 


Early Planning 
Competent Committees To I 

That Means « Select Program ein Se 
Much Drilling Success 
Good Advertising 


... Programs... 


Forward Steps By Margaret Slattery 


Anyone at all familiar with the work of .Miss Slattery need not be assured 
of the quality of this program. 


The Good Ame:: 


A program in which 
emphasis, in view o 


t now demanding especial 
tly developed. 


Faith of Our Fat 


A most appropriate 


easily executed. y year, well arranged and 


Samples of any of 5. 100 copies $5.00 


C 
OLORS 


rd stock: 


boys’ classes or mailed previous to 
tADLE ROLL, HOME DEPART- 
ng in the date and time of the Rally 


INVII 


All of our Rally Day Cards ar 
These cards should be delivere 
Rally Day to the members of eves 
MENT, and THE ADULT BIB 
Day service, and for the signature 


Samples 2 cents each. J ae : 
; copies $13.00, postpaid. 


SOUVENIRS, OFF 


Ask for DN CERTIFICATES 
s 


escription 


14 BEACON ST. fi 
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Profits or Service? 


ERE is a world of people, human beings with eternal destinies. 
They have great needs, material and spiritual; they have to feed, 
clothe, house, transport, educate and recreate themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and to develop the Godlike within them. That is the real mean- 
ing of agriculture, railroading, manufacturing, education and religion. 
Everybody, therefore, who has any part in these processes has a sacred 
calling, and ought to work with the same motive and spirit as the true 
minister and missionary, who minister to the religious needs of men. 


Working mainly for profits corrupts men. It tends to make them self- 
ish and grasping. The temptation is irresistible, unless one has himself 
well in hand, to make quick profits and big profits, and, if possible, by 


manipulation or speculation rather than by production. The virus of 
profiteering passes naturally into the employees of factories, and they use 
the weapons of sabotage, the strike and personal intimidation, to get all 
they can. 


What is needed is faith in God, in Christian principles and in the fair- 
ness of employers and workers as a whole. Those extremists who turn 
to violence and those reactionaries who trust in force are the joint enemies 
of the public welfare, and of religion and of morality. But the men 
and women of faith and good will, who believe in the Golden Rule, 
who are determined to use whatever power they have to work out a 
better industrial organization, based upon the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount—they are the hope of the nation. Here it is that the Church 
comes into its own and has its opportunity. 


— From Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
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Olivet College, daughter of Oberlin and mother of Drury, still lives. She lives not only as a hallowed memory 
in the hearts of hundreds of alumni, but as a material and spiritual entity equipped and staffed and ready for service. 


“Pro Christo et Humanitate ” 


OLIVET COLLEGE 


HER HISTORY 


She has a long history of educational achievement. For seventy-five years she has rendered heroic service to the 
cause of Christ and in the interests of humanity. She has held aloft the beacon light of Christian idealism. She has 
reinforced the ramparts of our Christian civilization. She has sent forth from her fostering care hundreds of leaders 
—ecclesiastical, civic and educational, to serve and bless the world. 


HER MISSION 


She has a distinct mission in the field of education. It is not her function to imitate our great state universities, 
whose principal business it is to give intellectual and vocational training. It is rather her function to direct the 
purposes of the lives of the young men and women who come to her for guidance. A small Christian college, because 
of its closer contacts and because of its personally controlled atmosphere, is advantageously situated to give character- 
education and religious, moral and civic training. 

Character-education can be brought about in several ways. First, by the training in certain specific habits; second, 
by the dissemination of wholesome information; and third, by the inculcation of high ideals. It is by means of the 
latter that the Christian College can render its greatest service. 

A member of the Olivet faculty has made a study of the function of ideals in education, and has demonstrated by 
means of experiment that it is possible in three months’ time to build in the minds of boys an ideal of trustworthi- 
ness. | This ideal actually dominated the conduct of the boys to the extent of making them 22 per cent. more trustworthy 
than the boys who were not exposed to its influence. This experiment (which will be published in the “Teachers’ 
College Contributions to Education”) has demonstrated that Christian idealism is performing a magnificent service 
in the control of human conduct, and it will strengthen the faith of ‘every educator in the possibilities of Christian 
education. . 


HER STAFF 

Olivet College has a faculty of twenty-two well-trained educators, one-third of whom hold Ph. D. degrees, received 
respectively from Pennsylvania, Clark, Johns Hopkins, Cornell and Columbia. All the members of the faculty are 
professed Christians. 

“New England became great largely through the influence of its great-souled educators. The presidents of its 
colleges, the teachers ... were men of faith. Their lives taught ... reverence. College Chapel was a sacred place; 
and the words and prayers ... turned many a life into the right path. 

“Today an interesting experiment is being made ...in many of the colleges of the land. Non-religious person- 
alities are being appointed leaders. . . . Hxecutive mechanicians now take the place of the men of broad culture and 
great faith. : 

“The results will not be fully known for some years. But we would like to point out that it is an entire departure 
from former ideals.” 

Congregationalist, July 31, 1919. 


HER EQUIPMENT 


Olivet has ten buildings; a library of 35,000 volumes; a good museum; a well-equipped conservatory; two fairly 
good laboratories; a girls’ dormitory; a boys’ dormitory not in use. 


HER NEEDS 


Olivet is out of debt. But she needs $25,000 to refit the boys’ dormitory; $100,000 for a new gymnasium; an 
additional endowment of $1,500,000; and $30,000 to apply on current expenses and general repairs. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


President Paul F. Voelker, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
To help Olivet College to continue its work in Christian education, I will give the sum checked below, 
DAVAD Le Tareractecyer stl ers : sisnsl gute Munya aa Sutameter eee 1O2 Fe. : 
( ) $50,000; ( ) $25,000; ( ) $10,000; ( ) $5,000; ( ) $1,000; ( ) $500; ( ) $250; 
()e-S1O05~ Co) B05 (=) SLO 5 Sons) SD Sel) ee een 
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The Talk of the. Sanctum 


Our Labor Number 


In these days when the problems that affect us all are so. 
much involyed in what labor does and what the employers 
of labor do, it seems even more important than in most other 
years that Labor Sunday be observed in our churches. We 
hope that some helpful suggestions for consideration that day 
and on Labor Day itself may be found in the pages of this 
issue. Upon the cover we present a few significant sentences 
from the Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council to the 
churches. Our Editorial Message on Labor and Life suggests 
some phases of the labor and the duty of the church with 
reference to them. We wish to emphasize the fact that the 
church does have such a duty, and it is made clearer and more 
definite in Dr. Holt’s. excellent article. The human interest 
and fact in the well-told true stories by Rev. Messrs. Gilroy 
and Kuyper also throw light upon the subject of the industrial 
workers and their attitudes. Mr. Babson, the eminent statis- 
tician, who is also a good Congregational layman, speaks with 
authority regarding industry and business and emphasizes the 
importance of the church influence in the life of the world 
today. 


What Women Have Done 


We would like to publish early this fall some short stories 
—true ones—with names and places—telling what has been 
accomplished by some of our most successful church women’s 
societies, and explaining just how they did it—whatever it 
was. Answer this question: 

- What was the best achievement by a church women’s so- 
ciety that you know about, and how was it done? 

These stories should not be over 500 words long and must 
reach us before Oct. 1. We offer first, second and third prizes 
of $5, $3 and $2 for the best ones. 

We know of many churches in which the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety or the Women’s Society or whatever they call it is the 
livest part of the church. We are sure our readers can tell 
us some stories regarding their societies that will be an in- 
spiration to others and of practical help. We shall all await 
the response with interest. We are especially desirous of hay- 
ing the methods explained so that others will be better able to 
undertake a similar plan if possible. 


In the Circulation Department — 


We see that there is Bolshevism, Mormonism, Syndicalism 
and Ponzi-ism. There is the High Cost of Living and the Cost 
of High Living. The farmers cannot get enough help, the 
schools cannot get enough teachers and railroad fares have 
gone up again. We heard today that America is “sitting on a 
yoleano.” ; 

The Congregationalist sees the dangers clearly and does not 
fail to sound a warning voice. BUT you will always find, too, 
it sees that 

“Above the clouds is the sun, still shining.” 


You will always find in its pages a courageous view of today 
and a hopeful view of tomorrow. If you keep for a time in 
the atmosphere of this paper you will come to see that, because 
God lives there is less Dark than Sun, less Pain than Health, 
less Hate than Love, less Hell than Heaven, more Right than 
Wrong, more Peace than War, more Life than Death. 

And the Circulation Department thinks that Vision is worth 
circulating. 
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In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and some 
of the reasons for delay in completing new installations—chief among which is the 
difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material—we oe prepared 
a series of announcements of which this is the third. 


New Telephone Equipment Scarce 


We appreciate, and with deep sympathy, the feelings of a subscriber who has bought 
or leased a house in some section where, for the time being, we are without facilities, and 
who says to our commercial representative: “Why, you have poles and wires on the street 
and the house itself is wired. All you need to do is to connect us up.” 


We wish the solution were as simple as all that. There may be poles and wires, but 
every wire already assigned. There may be a cable, but not a spare circuit in the cable. 
There may be a spare circuit, but not another inch of available switchboard at the central 
office with which to connect that circuit. We have had new sections of switchboard de- 
layed weeks in their operation because of the absence of such little accessories as ringing 
keys or relays. 


The reason for this scarcity of telephone equipment is very simple. We couldn’t main- 
tain our usual ratio of advance construction during the war, because the government needed 
for war purposes the very things we needed for telephone purposes. Consequently our mar- 
gin of reserve facilities was gradually absorbed by the demand. 


We are short of copper wire, silk, rubber, clay, beeswax, glass, thread, porcelain, 
paper, paraffin, antimony, tin, shellac and other materials entering into the construction of 
telephone equipment because the whole world is short of these things or of material fabri- 
cated from them. Our engineers are searching the markets of the world for these things 
while other.experts are endeavoring to develop satisfactory substitutes. 


We are making progress in both directions, but it is necessarily slow because never has 
there been such a demand for service as at the present time. Incidentally, there has never, 
in a similar period, been such a fulfilment of demand. 


We want to make clear to those awaiting telephone service that we realize the handi- 
cap under which they are laboring and are keenly desirous of removing it as soon as pos- 
sible. We want them to understand, also, that building a telephone plant is not a matter 
of some poles and wire, but literally of hundreds of different kinds of material, raw or 
fabricated. Nevertheless the spirit of our people is not to set up this difficulty as an alibi, 
but rather as a challenge to their inventive genius and resourcefulness. 
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New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 
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Labor and Life 


Ml there is a strangely different cry: “Everybody’s getting his and I am going to get 
mine while the getting is good.” 

It is bad enough to have to pay all manner of taxes and increased prices in 
which are included other people’s taxes for everything we buy, but we do not get 
honest goods in return and we do not get honest service. The costly clothes we buy are shoddy 
and the costly coal we buy is full of dirt and stones. We pay more than ever before for public ° 
utilities service and the service is poorer than ever. The more wages the workers receive and 
the less hours they work, the poorer their workmanship and the more they loaf on their jobs. 
It is no excuse for the profiteer to charge huge profits because his workmen demand big wages, 
and it is no excuse for the worker to curtail production, and thus force prices still higher, by 
loafing because his employer is robbing the public too. 

The logic of “taking it out” on the public every time capital or labor has a grouch is as 
absurd as the logic of the boy who kicks his dog because he has a grouch against another boy 
too big to kick. The moral motives run on the same level. 

A good deal of the time it looks as if America had discharged its conscience from service 
as it did the Doughboys, after the Armistice was signed, and since then had let its brains go on 
a joy-riding spree, like reckless youths who don’t begin to think until after they run amuck. 

Conscience in service would hold the lines true against the stupid and wicked selfishness that 
has held sway in political business and industrial life. It would advance the cause of justice and 
righteousness. Brains on the job would see the folly of the way we are going and would 
choose the safer, better way, the way of good measure and the square deal, of good wiJl and good 
service. 

In the present slump of idealism and the confusion of war’s aftermath, the war spirit is 
rampant and greed has made many blind. We need to re-emphasize the fact that human life 
and spiritual development are more important than property rights or cash in hand, wherever 
it comes from.or whoever gets it. 

The supreme objective of industry is not profit-making or making a living, but making life. 
It is a sacred duty to help to free the life of all who labor and of all who are dependent on the 
product of labor from unnecessary burdens and to give the largest opportunity for the greatest 
good to all. 

Fortunately the great prophetic bodies of Christians, including our own, have taken a strong 
and definite position for justice and righteousness in every department of life, including the 
realm of industry. Now as never before the world looks to the church for leadership. Labor 
Sunday this year should be a day when there should thunder forth from our pulpits the voice of 
the prophet, calling men in the industrial world to repentance and to works meet for repentance. 
Our ministry should preach the gospel of brotherhood and democracy, the gospel of peace and 
good will, the gospel of fidelity and service, and preach with the divine passion for ,righteous- 
ness to the world workers and the employers of labor alike. And all of us should practice that 
kind of preaching. 
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A Proposed Union of Churches 

An announcement of unusual importance in the field of the 
union of the churches is made by a commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and printed in full in The Living Church. It is 
a concordat drawn up and presented by that commission to the 
Old (not Roman) Catholic and the Oriental (Orthodox) churches, 
Greek, Russian and Armenian. Bishop Herzog, of the Old Catholic 
Church, signed it for that church in Switzerland over which he 
presides. It was later signed by the Armenian Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the Vicar Apostolic of the Armenian Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. And it was submitted to the Synod at Athens of the 
Greek and Russian (Orthodox) churches, the synod appointing a 
commission, which agreed that a confederation of the churches 
might be made immediately, though further steps would be neces- 
sary for a formal union. Such a union would give nearly a world- 
wide church, the old Catholics being sparsely scattered on the 
European continent in the strongholds of the Papal Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The concordat traverses the doctrinal, liturgical and govern- 
mental points at issue between the churches directly concerned, 
meeting some debated questions by complete agreement and explain- 
ing differences of tradition and usage and of points of view for 
others, while referring the ancient moot point between East and 
West of the “procedure” of the Holy Spirit ‘from the Father,” or 
“from the Father and the Son” to an ecumenical council hoped for 
later. As to the question whether there are two or seven sacra- 
ments, the difference of opinion and usage is avoided by a re- 
definition of the word “sacrament” which makes a special place for 
the two (of baptism and the supper) and leaves the five (confirma- 
tion, penance, Holy Order, Holy Matrimony and Holy Unction) as 
“Means of grace bestowed by the Holy Spirit” and in that wider 
sense sacramental. The question of prostration before relics, 
pictures and images is also met by definition and allowance. Ac- 
ceptance of the.validity of the sacraments administered by any of 
the communions and intereceommunion are thus led up to and 
accepted. This concordat is to be at once submitted to the Lam- 
beth Council of Bishops, now in session in London. 

What concerns us most directly in these steps toward a union 
of the Eastern, Old Catholic and Anglican churches is the explana- 
tory statement of the Protestant Episcopal Commission which took 
the initiative in this approach and tentative agreement. The 
commission sketches the history of previous attempts to bring 
together these separated communions and then goes on to the 
historical statement that while the English Church at the Reforma- 
tion “Retained its Catholic heritage, it did so under great diffi- 
culties, and with the necessity of dealing kindly and tactfully with 
those who were impatient and wished to go further in the Prot- 
estant direction.” It further says: 


Accordingly, our discipline has always been tender and sym- 
pathetic in that direction, and we are indisposed to drive out 
these among ourselves who fail to realize the fulness of their 
Catholic heritage, lest we alienate Protestants altogether and thus 
end all hope of winning them. This policy has worked as well as 
could reasonably be expected. Those who fully and loyally adhere 
to the Prayer Book working system do become more and more con- 
sistently Catholic; and every revival of loyalty to this working 
system results in what is called a “Catholic movement” of which 
the Tractarian movement beginning in 1833 is an example. And 
each new movement of this kind is more gratifying in its Catholic 
results than its predecessors. 

The sum of the matter is that our history establishes the 
Catholic nature and tendency of our position and system; and the 
seemingly lax aspects of conditions show merely that we are adher- 
ing to the great work of helping Protestants to recover what they 
have lost. 


We do not believe that this is either a true or a fair account of 
the English Reformation or of recent history. That it is not true 
of the founders of the Protestant Hpiscopal Church in the United 
States, these founders’ careful choice of the word Protestant in 
the legal title of their church goes far to prove. We would not 
lay a straw in the way of such a reunion of communions as this 
concordat contemplates. That is entirely for the members of the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, lay and clerical, and of all schools of 
thought, to decide. But there is much in the concordat itself which 
would make it more difficult than ever for the Congregational 
churches to enter into an agreement with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which would in any wise commit them to some of the 
views of worship, church authority and tradition outlined in this 
proposed union of churches. 


The Ballot for Women 


The Legislature of Tennessee deserves commendation for ratify- 
ing the Woman Suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
thus making the thirty-six states required to make the amendment 
effective, in season to let women vote in the general elections this 
year. In coming years we shall marvel even more than we do 
today that men—and strangest of all, women, too—opposed giving 
the ballot to women. The long fight seems to be over now. Its 
winning brings problems in the suddenly enlarged electorate. With 
those problems is the promise of fresh interest in the duties and 
opportunities of citizenship, and we believe on the whole the hope 
of better results at the ballot box. 


The Primary Duty of the Church 


The Church is always doing pioneer work because the field of 
its endeavors is always changing. No sooner is a generation evan- 
gelized, warned and persuaded, than it begins to move off the stage 
and a new and in a sense uneducated generation comes to the front. 
So the work of the Church, like that of the good housewife, is 
never done. And this work concerns itself first of necessity with 
primary things. An individual man may say with aged Simeon, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word: for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ;” but the Church 
never while it remains upon the earth. 

What, then, are the primary things with which the Church is 
always concerned and to which it must devote its first and constant 
endeavors and without which it is certain to lose its place and 
influence in the world? Are they not all summed up in the one 
word—witness? Can Christ be satisfied with any other than a 
witnessing Church? Can any other fit into the pictures of our Lord’s 
purpose and desire recorded in the Gospels? Can any other make- 
us effective instruments for the work of the Holy Spirit? 

For the Church is a body of those who have had a continuing 
experience of living with Christ and derive their ideals of character, 
their motives for action and their thoughts of relation with other 
men from this relation with him. There need be no self-conscious- 
ness in all this, but exactly as the man makes progress in his 
intimacy of relations with Christ is he fitted for use as a means 
of witness in the hands of the witnessing Spirit of God. 

The primary work of the Church is to bring men by their own 
free choice into this joyous and effective relation to Christ. There 
never has been an age when the moral progress of the world did 
not depend upon the quality of the best people who were living in 
that age. Now the Church has proved over and over again that 
by its witness to the character and power of Christ it helps effec- 
tively to transform sinners and make saints. As a mere question 
of efficiency, Christian faith is the most hopeful method of raising 
the standards of quality in a whole community. And that power 
goes down from one generation to another, so that children of 
believers have a better average start, whatever they may do with 
it, than the children of unbelievers. 

That is the witness of Christian nurture and discipline which 
makes a large part of the primary and endlessly recurring work 
of the Church. In home and school and worship it always has a 
new generation under training. And if it neglects that work, or 
yawns over it, as if it were not the most fruitful and necessary 
work there is to be done in the world of men, it is both false to 
its high calling and inattentive to unequaled opportunity. The 
attitude of parents, of teachers, of the whole Christian community, 
toward children is a good test of the efficiency or inefficiency of 
the Church in its primary work of witness. 
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Sainthood is never selfishness. The witness of character is the 
determining element in the standing of the Church in any com- 
munity. The one thing needful for the transforming of the life of 
humanity in our generation is that Christians should be Christlike. 
For the believer has a known ideal of character and if, with all 
allowances for human weakness, he shows no signs of ambition to 
attain it, it is accounted a disgrace to him and a disparagement 
to Christ. And character is known and only known in human rela- 
tions, of the home, the shop, the street, the places of amusement. 

There is a notion abroad in certain circles that the call and 
witness of the Church to men to get into close personal relations 
with Christ is a call to a selfish deliverance from danger and goes 
along with a callous indifference to others. But where was Christ 
ever found, except in his hours of sleep or prayer, but in the 
company of men? The call of the Church is to seek Christ in 
human companionships, to stand with him in the crowd, to treat 
with him as one of those with whom we make bargains and carry 
on work and take our pleasure. The sense of the presence and 
interest of Christ should be instinctive with the Christian every- 
where. And to witness to the possibility and joy and power of 
this is one of the primary objects of the Church. 

The motive to all this witness and co-operation is more than a 
sense of duty. It is a growing experience of affection. It expresses 
itself in personal terms, like, “For his sake,’ and, “The love of 
Christ constraineth me,” and “If God so loved us, we ought_also 
to love one another.” 
lost some of their sharp appeal by repetition and our own hinder- 
ing inattention—the primary, the pioneer work of the Church is 
to win men for obedience to the Great Commandments of love to 
God and our brother. And through this obedience, in all the rela- 
tions of our lives, lies the fulfilment of the mission of the Church 
to this and to all generations. 
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A real question that lies behind industrial quarrels is whether 
we wish to continue the condition of comfort and indulgence which 
we have reached. If we are all ready to go back to primitive con- 
ditions, we can dispense with much of our difficult and disputed 
industrial life. A Rumanian or Argentine village is little affected 
by industrial crises because it enjoys only the primitive satisfac- 
tions. But to carry on the satisfaction of complicated needs and 
yet do injustice to no one is the big task before our American 
civilization. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Asking and Receiving 


I have a friend and he hath an Automobile; and as I climbed 
in beside him upon the front seat he remarked, 
The Automobile hath become a necessity. 

And I answered him and said, Yea, verily: 
me that my friends shall own them. 

And we had a fine ride. For I have an half ownership in the 
Cars of all my friends. And they are mighty good to me. 

And we rode afar. And behold there stood upon the Curb a 
lad who looked as if he would go somewhere. And my friend 
slowed down, for he said, 

Behold, that lad desireth to go in our direction, and we will 
take him in on the back seat and help him on his journey. 

And as we drew nigh and slowed down the lad yelled, 

Gimme a ride. 

And he prepared to climb in. 

But my friend stepped on the gas and the car shot forward, and 
left the lad upon the curb. 

And my friend said, 

It maketh me allfired mad the manners of this rising genera- 


it is necessary for 


_ tion. That lad was well dressed, and the folk in this part of town 


are good families; and he should know how to address a gentle- 
man and how to ask a Favour. But he knoweth nothing save to 
make an Impudent Demand. Yea, it is so with most of them. 
Politeness to older folk is unknown to them. The kids of this 
generation are the limit. : 

Now I considered this matter, and I resolved that I would 
say to the young folk of this generation that Politeness costeth 
very little and often helpeth one on his journey, while Itnpudence 
getteth a man nowhere. And I resolved that I would suggest to 
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In other words—words which perhaps have 
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them that they learn to say, If thou dost please, and also, I thank 
thee. : 

Then I considered those who ask of God and receive not because 
they ask amiss. And I wondered if God doth not speed up the 
Universe and leave some men standing on the curb because they 
have not yet learned to be Polite unto God. 


In Brief 


It will be easier to get into good and friendly relations with 
the people who are engaged in other parts of the whole work if you 
are doing your own work well. 

KY 

In the program for the improvement of Palestine, of which we 
speak elsewhere, the British Commissioner makes one announce- 
ment of policy which we commend to the special attention of the 
American people. ‘“Unsightly advertisements will be prohibited,” 
he says, and goes on to speak of the encouragement of pilgrimages. 
That state of this Union which first prohibits unsightly advertise- 
ments along its highways of rail and road will, we believe, secure 
the best possible advertisement among travelers by rail and road 
for its own good taste and good sense and kindly hospitality. 
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A considerable number of Pilgrim Tercentenary celebrations 
are being held the latter part of August and early in September in 
the towns of Cape Cod and near Plymouth. A reason for the early 
dates chosén is found in the fact that crowds are assured by the 
summer vacationists, while it would not be so easy to get a crowd 
in some of those towns at the wintry season when the Pilgrims 


landed. There must have been diligent study of history to find in- 


cidents to connect the towns that are to celebrate with the Pilgrims 
to the extent which they contemplate. The pageant is the most 
popular feature of these celebrations, to which we shall refer 
more definitely later in our news columns. 
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Dr. Rendel Harris, who is high authority in his own departments 
of knowledge, has been tracing down the fate of the ship May- 
flower that brought the Pilgrims over 300 years ago and announces 
that he has found its timbers in a barn at Seargreen, in Bucking- 
hamshire, England. There was a local tradition that this barn was 
built of ship’s timber and about 1625. Dr. Harris found marks 
on the beams, one of which he thinks refers to the Mayflower’s 
home port of Harwich, while others may be rough emblems in- 
tended for mayflowers. The discovery is cetrainly timely and will 
reawaken discussion as to the ultimate fate of the ship, which is 
supposed to have gone into the whale trade after its return from 
Plymouth. 

a ee 

That was an interesting scene in London when the statue of 
Lincoln by St. Gaudens was presented to the British people as a 
gift from the American people. Viscount Bryce, former Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, presided, the address of presentation was made 
by Elihu Root, and Premier Lloyd George accepted the gift. Mr. 
Root said of the common foundations and traditions which make 
for amity between the two great peoples: 

“It is the identical fundamental conceptions in both countries 
which make it impossible that in any great world emergency Great 
Britain and America can be on opposing sides. Those conceptions 
of justice and liberty are the breath of life for both. While they 
prevail, both nations will endure; if they perish, both nations will 
die. These were Lincoln’s inheritance.” 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the deep interest of the English 
people in Lincoln’s character and career, and added: 

“Fe was one of those giant figures, of whom there are so few 
in history, who lose their nationality in death; one of those few 
who belong to mankind. Such men are needed now more than ever 
in the settlement of the world. 

“May I be permitted to say,” added Mr. Lloyd George, “that this 

torn and bleeding earth is calling today for the help of the America 
of Abraham Lincoln’s days.” 
Two hundred American Boy Scouts lined the space where the statue 
was unveiled by the Duke of Connaught and the ceremonies were 
concluded with the singing first of ‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lie” and then of the British national anthem. Lincoln has captured 
the hearts of intelligent Englishmen. His statue in the London 
which once disliked and caricatured him will be a continual re- 
minder of the common faith of the two nations in justice and 
freedom. 
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A Story of the Good of Getting Acquainted 


He was somewhat awkward, and ill at ease; 
manifestly not accustomed to associating with 
ministers, much less asking them for favors; 
and he had come to ask a favor. He introduced 
himself as President of the Trades and Labor 
Council in B , where I had recently become 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 

He had heard that I was “interested in 
labor.” The local Council had decided to go be- 
yond their distinctly business functions, in ar- 
ranging for occasional addresses on social 
themes; and he had come to ask me if I would 
give the first of these. The subject could be of 
my own choosing, and he hoped that I would 
feel free to speak, even if my convictions 
should not be in entire agreement with those of 
my hearers. 

I consented readily, and he was about to 
leave. In manner, rather than in words, I in- 
vited him to remain, and in a few well-directed 
questions I found out much regarding the local 
labor situation, and likewise regarding the 
President of the Trades and Labor Council. 

He supposed that the ministry had its dis- 
couragements. Certainly there were discour- 
agements in the labor movement. It was hard 
to interest men in their own welfare, and the 
men who were so interested were often narrow 
and unenlightened, actuated largely by sordid 
motives of selfishness or of personal ambition, 
and ready, on that account, to regard with dis- 
trust and suspicion those who saw in the labor 
movement some deeper and nobler purpose. 

What church did he attend? Well, he must 
confess that he didn’t attend any. In fact he 
hadn’t been in a church for twelve years. He 
had been brought up, and confirmed, in the 
Church of England (he was an Englishman), 
but that Church had failed to appeal to him 
both in its conceptions and in its social atti- 
tude. He knew there were exceptions, but 
somehow churches and ministers did not seem 
to be seriously interested in social justice. He 
had been attracted to Socialism by Robert 
Blatchford. He didn’t know that he agreed 
with Blatehford’s atheistic ideas, but the social 
gospel of the Clarion (for a generation the 
most widely circulated Socialist newspaper in 
Great Britain) interested him. Would I care 
to see a copy? Most assuredly. I would be glad 
to see it whenever it was convenient. I was 
interested in what was happening in society, 
and in what was passing in the minds of men, 
even when their thoughts were far removed 
from my own. 

Thus it was that I became a reader of the 
Clarion, from week to week. And thus, also, 
a tentative friendship began. I happened to be 
taking certain English papers. By clubbing to- 
gether and having them come under one cover, 
we could effect a saving. Let the Clarion come 
with my bundle. I would share the cost of it, 
and pass it on to him. He was very independ- 
ent. He would like to pay his share for the 
whole bundle, and read my papers as well. 
So, while I read the Clarion, and The New Age, 
he began to read the British Weekly and the 
Christian World. 


Tur APPROACH TO THE CHURCH 


Calling for papers and returning them we 
met very often, sometimes for only a few mo- 
ments, sometimes for half an hour of friendly 
econyersation, or discussion. I cannot remem- 
ber inviting him to church. It would have 
seemed too much like proselytizing. But gradu- 
ally he began to drop into the back seat on a 
Sunday evening. It wasn’t long until I saw 
him Sunday morning as well, and he began to 
develop cqnsiderable interest in a sort of free 
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forum, that I conducted on Sunday afternoons. 
Now that he was developing some active in- 
terest, and association, I began to suggest that 
he ought to throw in his lot entirely with the 
church and become a member. He was non- 
committal, or rather cold, toward the suggestion. 
I think he felt a certain sympathy with my own 
ministry and a certain satisfaction in the fel- 
lowship of that’ particular church, but his atti- 
tude was that of aloofness and dubiousness re- 
garding the church at large. 

I invited him to go with me to a meeting of 
the district Congregational Association. For a 
couple of days he was thrown entirely in con- 
tact with ministers, and it was a new experi- 
ence for him. He was visibly impressed. They 
were much more human than he had supposed. 
They were by no means victims of uniformity, 
all cast in one mold, or cut according to an 
orthodox pattern. They were interested in 
truth, concerned about social questions, mostly 
men of unselfish, self-sacrificing lives, and man- 
ifestly sincere in their ministry. He remarked 
upon its being all so different from what he had 
expected, and from what he had thought of 
ministers as a class. 

I left B for another field not long after- 
wards, but when I heard that he had joined 
the church I knew that it was largely the in- 
fluence of that gathering. It had broken down 
his last barriers of prejudice. I recalled his 
experience during the recent National Council 
meetings, and I wondered what would be the 
effect if labor leaders, aloof from the church, 
had been there day after day, mingling with the 
ministers and Christian laymen, and listening 
to the discussions on the floor of the Council. 


IN THE WAR 


When the War called the sons of Britain, 
my friend, though he had been a strong anti- 
militarist, rallied to the cause of democracy. 
He went overseas aS an engineer, and he was 
soon where the fighting raged hottest. Out 
between the lines much of the time, in places in 
comparison with which the trenches were rela- 
tively safe, his faith and his courage never 
failed him. A timid man by nature, shrinking 
from pain and from the sight of blood, he un- 
derwent a metamorphosis that was in itself a 
proof of the nobility of his crusade. He knew 
that circumstances-had kept me at home, but 
he knew how I longed to be out there with him, 
and the letters he wrote were marvels of in- 
spiration and good cheer. Out of the fiercest 
danger he wrote as if my faith might waver, 
and my vision might be obscured. He wrote of 
death in terms of glory, when he knew not what 
minute he might fall beside his comrades. His 
one concern was for his wife, and for the 
women at home. He sent me beautiful words 
of comfort for the mothers of Canada. 

He got his “Blighty’—a piece of shrapnel in 
the forehead—that almost introduced him to 
the life beyond, but from the effects of which 
he recovered. He is back in Canada, and in his 
old place in the church at B No, not in 
his old place; he has found a new one. A let- 
ter is before me, a few days old. “Did I tell 
you,” he writes, ‘that I am Sunday School 
Superintendent? I stood out on the tobacco 
question, but they would have me, and there it 
is. Now Mrs. R wants me to quit smok- 
ing on account of the boys. Well, after the 
stand I took, I feel her request is unjustified, 
so I am smoking now. Besides, the wife bought 
me a new pouch yesterday, and I must not 
waste that.” 


But, in spite of the new pouch, there is no 
telling what may happen. I remember when 
he wrote me about going “‘on the water wagon.” 
I rather think it was the same Mrs. R who 
induced him to try going without his-beer, and 
I remember he wrote me how surprised he was 
to find that-he felt so much better without it. 
If the pipe helps to keep him human, I am 
human enough myself to care very little what 
he does about it. I believe he is linked up with 
the church and the school for good. 


His PROGRESS 


“Wholesome” is the word that comes to my 
mind as I think of him. I know there are 
“radicals, who would. sneer at his “progress,” 
who would speak with contempt of his associa- 
tion with the church, and his new outlook on 
society. For myself, I am convinced that he 
has grown, that he is larger minded and nobler. 
He has lost nothing of his passion for social 
justice; he has not weakened in his efforts for 
a new world; but he has learned to see men 
with a kindlier eye. He has found that mate- 
rial problems are at heart spiritual problems. 
Let others think what they will, I am sure 
that he is a stronger, more useful man because 
of his association with the church. And I am 
likewise certain that the church is the richer 
for his presence. 


Business and the Church 
By Roger W. Babson 


(From address at Congregational Summer Con- 
ference, Isles of Shoals, Aug. 8, 1920) 


The security of everybody and everything 
worth while—whether a house or a bank book, 
whether a pig or a kit of tools—depends on 
the churches. The security of your family de- 
pends on the priests rather than on the police- 
men, and the security of your property depends 
on the preachers rather than on the bankers. 

We look upon stock certificates, mortgages, 
ete., as if they were of real value. In them- 
selves, they have absolutely no value. Their 
value depends wholly on the honesty of the 
lawyers who draw the papers, on the integrity 
of the clerks who copy the records, on the 
honor of the officials who sign the documents, 
on the courage of the courts which must en- 
force the claim, and finally on the righteous- 
ness of the community, which is the basis of all. 

I am not so much interested in what we have 
now as I am in producing more. If production 
stopped today, there would not be enough al- 
ready produced to keep us alive twelve months. 
We should starve for lack of food, freeze for 
lack of coal, and suffer in numberless other 
ways. The things that we already have seem 
important; but they would amount to nothing 
if divided up among all the people. Hence, all 
sensible people are interested in providing more 
things rather than in struggling over redivision 
of the things already existing. Statistics should 
show that religious people are the cause of 80 
per cent. of the production of today. The qual- 
ities of faith, courage, hope, service and enter- 
prise are qualities which religion has devel- 
oped. The problem of the cost of living is a 
religious problem rather than an economic 
problem, and it can be solved only as people 
cease to be selfish and become imbued with the 
spirit of service. 


PRESENT BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Never before in the nation’s history has busi- 
ness been so good, have wages been so high, 
and money so plentiful. Every one is employed, 
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,the railroads have more than they can haul, and 
the demand for goods exceeds the supply. Yet 
many able men are fearful of a panic or de- 
pression within twelve months. What is the 
reason for this fear? This fear is due to the 
knowledge that people forget their religion 
during times of prosperity. We become ex- 
travagant, careless, and selfish during good 
times. We forget God and feel confident in 
our own strength; we seek profits rather than 
service and are interested in consuming rather 
than producing. Only a revival of religion can 
make our good times continue. A sub-conscious 
knowledge of this fact is the basis of the fear 
abroad today. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. AND ADVANCE 


The solution of our great industrial prob- 
lems will be brought about only as the influence 
of the church increases. We have been taught 
to believe that labor unions hold the key to the 
situation. The outlaw strikes which we have 
had the past few weeks show clearly that the 
industrial problem cannot be solved through the 
labor union. The same thing applies to finan- 
cial, social, and other ills. There is no short- 
cut solution to any of these problems. The 
solution will come only through the growth of 
the church in influence: and power. The 
churches of America must rescue the nation 
from the unscrupulous politician, the selfish 
promoter, and the short-sighted employer and 
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wage-worker. 

The churches are to civilization what a com- 
pass is to a. ship or a steering wheel is to an 
automobile. As a business man, I urge my 
associates to get behind the churches. They 
alone provide the solution to the great problems 
facing us. Legislation, labor unions, employ- 
ers’ associations, and all these other things are 
mere shells of the egg. So I say that the need 
of the hour is not more houses or freight cars, 
not more factories or ships, not more legisla- 
tion, education, or banking facilities, but more 
religion. The need of the hour is religion. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


A Parson Works in a Steel Mill 


I have lived in Morgan Park, Duluth, since 
the 12th of July, 1918. Morgan Park is the 
part of the city built up by the Minnesota Steel 
Company. It is interesting for three main rea- 
sons: first, while part of the city, it is as much 
by itself as if it were separated from it by 
miles of country; second, because the people 
are all of one trade, everybody is interested in 
steel; third, because every bit of property is 
owned by the company. I came here to be the 
pastor and leader of the Protestant constitu- 
ency of the Park.. I have had to learn to clothe 
my sermons in the language of the steelmaker. 

After getting the work partly under way the 
influenza epidemic closed the churches and 
made a serious break in the work, as it seemed 
then. But as I look back now it is becoming 
more evident that the best piece of church work 
I ever did I did while the church was closed. 
I did not feel comfortable without a job and 
went to work in the Open Hearth of the Minne- 
sota Steel Plant, on Nov. 1. I changed my 
profession for just one month from that of a 
dignified parson with a white collar on to that 
of a third helper in the Open Hearth. I con- 
fess that even now I feel quite as much at ease 
to be called 2,562 as to be called Reverend. I 
would much prefer to be called third helper 
than to be ealled doctor. It was the hottest 
job I eould get. I wanted a real job if I went 
to work, and I got what I went for. If I had 
still held to the orthodox theory of hell, I want 
to assure you that that belief has now entirely 
left me. 

Preachers are more or less of a curiosity to 
many people, and to step into the work of third 
helper in the Open Hearth of a steel plant does 
not lessen the curiosity. One man walked all 
over the plant, made a two-hour search for me 
one day because he wanted to shake hands with 
and see that preacher that would do a real 
honest day’s work. I was treated with perfect 
respect and consideration. I was not treated 
as a man of the cloth, but as a real member of 
the gang of third helpers. About the third or 
fourth day on the job an excited first helper 
yelled to me, “Hey, you guy, come here with 
that shovel!” I understood that term per- 
fectly and other language more expressive than 
that, which was not infrequently used. It was 
a place where men with hearts, in the daily 
grind of hard work, did not hesitate to step up 
to a man and ask questions and say in reply 
what they honestly thought. I was often put 
on the grill about the church and the preachers. 
I came back at them with the same frankness 
with which I was glad to have them approach 
me. I honestly-confessed the weaknesses of 
both the church and the preachers, but did not 
hesitate to affirm very emphatically that it was 
the greatest organization on earth and I be- 
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lieved in this age would meet the challenge of 
the period we were facing. 

There was a good deal of speculation as to 
why the parson went to work in the steel plant 
and especially in this hottest of all jobs. The 
man who has worn a white collar for years 
does not often take such~a sudden drop. I 
assure you we got the Turkish baths, four or 
six every shift. Of course the parson was not 
expected to last, But my foreman will bear 
me out that after the first three days Number 
2,562 played second fiddle to no one. 

I went to work for two reasons: first, be- 
cause I could see no objective to the church 
work while the “Flu Ban,’ was on; second, 
because I wanted to know the men I worked 
among, the conditions under which they were 
working and the hours they had to work. 

I am convinced that it has been of mutual 
benefit. I am sure that it was a practical part 
of my theological training that has added to 
my contact with the people of the Park more 
than all the eloquence of a Henry Ward 
Beecher could have gained. I became convinced 
during this experience that there were some 
things I had said to the men’ I could not say 
in the future. I am convinced that the pulpit 
would leave many things unsaid if it was in 
more vital contact with the people we talk at. 
After you have worked with and talked with 
men you talk at them differently on Sunday. 


Harp WorK 


We worked one week days and one week 
nights. The day shift was eleven hours and 
the night shift thirteen hours. If our work 
was done and no furnaces to tap we were al- 
lowed to go home two hours early. On the 
average we managed to get about one hour; 
when we changed from the day shift to the 
night shift we had twenty-four hours on, but 
when we changed from the night shift to the 
day shift we had twenty-four hours off. Now 
just what would one say to men working like 
that about going to church? All of the men in 
the plant do not work those hours, but a de- 
cided majority, at present. I am sure they 
need the uplifting influence of the church. I 
am sure they need some wholesome recreation, 
and they also need some home life. They can 
get so little home life that I don’t know where 
they are going to find time for the other. It 
seems to me that here is a case where much of 
the family religion has to be attended to by the 
wives and mothers. It means that Sunday is 
almost an impossible day for such men to go 
to church and that the thing we have to do is 
to have a men’s service of some kind in the 
middle of the week, which we are now plan- 
ning. I am sure that I cannot complain for 


lack of co-operation on the part of the men, 
especially not since I worked shoulder to 
shoulder with them. 

It was interesting to study the crew one 
worked with. There was such a variety in the 
plant. There were over a hundred men on the 
floor where I worked, but only six on the crew 
of third helpers. Some worked hard to get the 
next job in their climb up. ‘They tried to go 
from third helper to second and then to first 
and so on up. On the whole we had a good 
crew to work with. But some days when men 
laid off because they were sick or because they 
had to for other reasons, we would get new 
men to fill in from the work gang. One day 
we had three new men—this was on pay day. 
We had Soup House Jim. He had to go to the 
soup house for nourishment twice before noon. 
While he was gone we had to lift his part of 
the load. In the afternoon, after we had back- 
walled a furnace, I said, ‘Jim, let’s go down 
and finish our work in the pit.’ He said he 
was too wet and had to dry up first. I said, 
“Jim, your trouble is you are too wet inside, 
not outside: A Little Russian we had on the 
crew that day began to scowl and partially 
refused to work after two p.m. After two 
hours of indifference, the rest of us made up 
our minds we wanted to know why he refused 
to do his share. It developed that the pay- 
master had missed him and he took it as inten- 
tional. We sent him to the office for his little 
envelope, after which work went well. 

On Thanksgiving Day, when we all hoped 
for an easy day, luck, as we call it, was against 
us. We had to work every minute and then 
did not get through. It was the hardest day 
of the month, and after I got home and had a 
bite of turkey there was only one place for me 
—the bed. But the most interesting part of 
Thanksgiving Day was the test it put on the 
men. One man asked twenty or thirty times 
what time it was toward quitting time. He 
was one of the men who wanted his pay check 
and had no interest in his work. It was a real 
opportunity in the study of men. On the whole, 
the men were loyal to their foremen and to the 
company. Naturally, I made comparisons with 
the way men work in the churches as I saw 
the way they worked in the mill. 


TALKED PLAIN TRUTH 


It was an experience worth while. We talked 
the unvarnished truth to eaeh other. Their 
opinions about the church and the preachers, 
and the labor conditions were not held in the 
background after we became acquainted. Some 
said very plainly that the preachers had a snap 
job and on the whole were lazy. The last night 
on the job I spent an hour and a half answering 
many pointed questions. They covered a wide 
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range of subjects, about some of which I knew 
something and about some I knew nothing. 
‘They were in general about religion. No frank- 
ness was spared on either side. I believe both 
the church, the men and myself were much 
better off for the experience and it seems to 
me it is proving mutually helpful. It has been 
one way into the heart of this steel plant com- 
munity. 

Of course they wanted to know where I stood 
on the labor question and the church came in 
for censure on this point, I believe justly so, 
but not to the extent to which the men wanted 
to place the blame. However, I said the church 
stands for justice and righteousness and that 
I was sure that it would fearlessly fight any 
battles that were necessary in order that justice 
might triumph. I was asked, What about the 
future in the labor world? I am no prophet 
nor the son of a prophet. I feel these are times 
for us to do our duty, speak plainly and with- 
out fear. I said: ‘‘We can learn from one an- 
other. The church is your best friend. You 
are, many of you, talking from the outside in; 
now come and talk from the inside out. You 
do not know the chureh and the church cannot 
know you as long as you stay at long distance.” 

I was told when I went to work that I would 
hear a great many expressions that might grate 
on my finer sensibilities. For one who had 
been in the Army Camp for nine months, I felt 
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that the men were really a fine bunch. They 
did overwork some trite theological phrases and 
words at times of special excitement. Some 
men never did and were much interested in the 
best reading and interested to know what I 
considered the latest and best books in the reli- 
gious field. I am hoping, that as the result of 
this very pleasant experience I had, that the 
theology of the steel plant may improve as the 
result of close contact with the church through 
the parson. I am convinced that the theology 
of the church will be decidedly improved and 
that the language of the pulpit will be more 
intelligible to men who think in the terms of 
making steel. It was no one-sided affair. Mor- 
gan Park will have a steel plant theology. 


CAN FEEL WITH THE WORKERS 


The flu. ban was lifted the last week in No- 
vember, but I finished the month. When I left 
the plant one of the men said to me, ‘Now 
when the thermometer begins to register thirty 
and forty below zero and we have to go to 
work at five in the morning and you stay in 
bed until seven or eight, just think of us occa- 
sionally.” It was a gentle reminder that has not 
left me. Their hours are not just for human 
beings. We are hoping that after the war sit- 
uation adjusts itself that it will be different. 
It has made a difference in my thinking since 
I left the plant. As I sit in my study or as I 
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go about the community, I often hear one 
whistle and sometimes two and I know that a 
furnace has been tapped, some one is saying 
blow one or blow two. I can feel the men work- 
ing, making back-wall, fixing the furnace for 
another heat to start. I know how the sweat is 
oozing out on every man. I know how hard it 
is when the furnaces tap one at a time an hour 
or so apart, but I also know how played out 
one becomes when three or four furnaces tap 
almost at the same time. It makes a difference 
in my thinking and my preaching. 

If all our communities were as much of one 
trade as this one, I would say to every clergy- 
man in the land: “Try it and learn the condi- 
tions under which the men live you have to talk 
to on Sunday. You will enjoy the pay checks.” 
I enjoyed mine and meant to have them photo- 
graphed. But they did not keep me in the open 
hearth. I went back to my job with the white 
collar, with a new vision, with a new purpose, 
and found a larger service for the church. I 
know where the other man lives and try to talk 
to him in the language of his life. 

There never was a greater day for the 
Church. We must lead labor and big business 
into the idea of service and justice. The days 
ahead are full of meaning. After the experi- 
ence of the last few years let’s not fail to be 
heroic, to stand four-square for justice, and to 
talk in the language of our fellowmen. 


The Church and Industry 


For three hundred years Congregationalism 
has undergirded a system of political democracy 
with the foundation of spiritual enthusiasm and 
moral conviction. It has furnished a good con- 
science for a political order which we are 
pleased to call democratic. If some one should 
lead into our community an invading army 
which would tear down our churches, our 
schools, our courthouses and our places of busi- 
ness, he would not thoroughly have injured our 
social order. But if some one should lead in an 
invasion of bad ideas, which destroyed our faith 
in God, destroyed our faith in righteousness 
according to law, destroyed our faith in home- 
life and destroyed our faith in the necessity of 
an intelligent public, though these buildings still 
stood, they would remain unused, for there 
would have been destroyed that which makes 
these buildings necessary. It has been the 
function of the Church to lead into our Ameri- 
ean life an invasion of right ideas about God, 
salvation and human duty, which have laid the 
firm foundation for this superstructure we call 
our American civilization. 


In AN Economic AGE 


’ We are approaching an age whose dominant 
interest is no longer political, but economic. 
There is a demand that the Church shall do for 
the industrial order what during the last gen- 
eration it has done for the political order. Men 
are asking it to undergird the economic order 
with a foundation of spiritual enthusiasm and 
of moral sentiment. This is no self-appointed 
intrusion on the part of the Church into a 
realm where it is not welcome. On a Sun- 
day afternoon last winter two men, high in 
the counsels of the financial world, one a great 
statistician and the other a great banker, made 
approximately the same statement before two 
Boston audiences. It was their affirmed belief 
that stability and security would not be restored 
to our industrial life until the Church should 
bring to bear upon that life the moral and 
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spiritual control which it once exercised when 
American industrial conditions were less com- 
plex. Now what is it that these men are 
seeking? 

I suppose it is something like ‘this: In the 
early history of our country, industry was sim- 
ple. Men produced in households for neighbor- 
hood consumption. The situation was simple 
and the moral values were adequate to guaran- 
tee honesty of service and the sanction of re- 
ligion fell upon the man who'led the produc- 
tive. He felt that in his daily toil he was serv- 
ing his God, serving his fellowman, making a 
living, and making a life. But American in- 
dustry is no longer simple. 

Men are seeking for motive power and 
sources of control in the gigantic system which 
we have erected. It is not a different question 
than they asked when we mobilized the fighting 
forces of the nation in the recent war. Itisa 
question of the morale of the workers. When 
the fighting power of America was organized 
for participation in the world struggle, men 
who knew the deep sources of energy in human 
nature said that it was impossible for men to 
fight well unless they had something of a reli- 
gious passion for their task. They called upon 
the Church to co-operate through its Christian 
Associations, its chaplains, and its various or- 


ganized agencies in building the morale of the . 


soldiers. Men are now saying that men will 
not work well unless every man feels when he 
goes to his work that he is not only making a 
living but that he is making a life, serving his 
God and serying his fellowman. And they are 
calling upon the Church to undergird the proc- 
esses of industry with determining foundations 
of spiritual enthusiasm and moral sentiment. 
They are asking the Church, as it once taught 
in a simpler state of industry that the world 
was too small to harbor those who lie and loaf 
and cheat and steal, to teach that the laws of 
God still operate and the world is too small for 


those who lie and loaf and steal and cheat. 


How THE CHURCH CAN MEET THE CHALLENGE 


Now if the Church is to meet this challenge, 
and I am inclined to think that it should, there 
are certain conditions which must be met to 
guarantee success. 

If the Church is to bring morale back into 
the industrial order, it must pay the price of 
being in touch with that order. The last cen- 
tury saw the extension of the Church over wide 
geographical areas, following the extension of 
our population into the agricultural regions of 
the West. The problem in church building was 
the problem of the multiplication of the family 
church in village, county seat and residential 
communities. With the growth of our great 
factories, where the population lives in tene- 
ments, where home life is meager, the Church 
has faced new problems in its extension. Many 
interests which were once satisfied by the home 
must now be satisfied by the Church. We can- 
not avoid the conclusion that, even as the 
Church went into the army camp equipped with 
special workers and a specialized type of build- 
ing, so a co-operative Protestantism must gird 
itself for a more serious venture into our great 
industrial centers. 

I lived for five years in a great industrial 
city. I have seen denominational secretaries 
come to that city armed with a camera and 
notebook. ‘They have photographed its build- 
ings and tabulated its statistics. The photo- 
graphs they have reduced to stereopticon slides 
and then have returned to their constituencies 
asking for money and showing the character of 
the community in which they professed to be 
doing work. They did not tell their constitu- 
ency that they were represented in that com- 
munity by a little piece of denominational effort 
which was about as effective in meeting the 
needs of the situation as a man would be who 
tried to put out the fires of hell with a garden 
sprinkler. I have never been able to rid myself 
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of the idea that they were getting money under 
false pretenses. No man meant to be dishon- 
est, but the skill of the denominations in pub- 
licity has outrun their ability in performance. 
If we do not succeed in squaring our perform- 
ance with our publicity, there will be Texas Oil 
Promoters who will go into the Kingdom of 
Heaven before some of our denominational pub- 
licity agents. 


Tur Mrssace 


The second condition of success in putting 
morale back into industry has to do with the 
quality of the message which our ministers 
carry. Very early in the war the religious 
workers in the army camps were called to- 
gether, and it was made very clear to them 
that it was possible to preach a gospel which 
weakened instead of strengthened the morale of 
the fighting forees. They were told that not all 
voices had the power to put fire into the souls 
of men, that certain men brought messages 
which made men indifferent to the human val- 
ues which those who had entered the war sought 
to conserve. They were not questioning the 
orthodoxy of any man, but they were question- 
ing the ability of some men to discriminate be- 
tween what. was essential and what was non- 
essential Christianity. It was a matter of 
guarding against a misplaced emphasis in re- 
ligion. 

Emphasis is critical wherever men use words. 
If I were to advertise myself as a lighthouse 
keeper, you would thrill with something of 
emotion. If I were to advertise myself as a 
light housekeeper, your emotional response 
would be very modern. And yet the difference 
is only a matter of emphasis. If I were to 
assemble the hosts of Protestantism, I would 
find that all would claim to be Bible Christians. 
Here would come the Holy Roller with his 
mental and physical gyrations and would jus- 
tify himself as a seeker after New Testament 
experience. Here would come the Mormon with 
his Bible under his arm and his seven wives 
under his roof, and here would come the man 
who treats his Bible as a ouija board with 
which he ean so successfully foretell future 
events that the reading of the daily newspaper 
is superfluous. All would be Bible Christians 
and would differ so widely in what they found 
in the Bible as to indicate after all that the 
real test of your message is in what you claim 
in that Book is to be considered as essential. 

The Literary Digest some time ago carried 
a story about a trial in which the evidence on 
‘the basis of which a certain prominent man 
was convicted was all based on what somebody 
saw through a keyhole. The Digest had a car- 
toon which illustrated how a man looking 
through a keyhole might see certain things and 
report them faithfully, but what he reported 
would be so partial as to be a lie about the 
whole situation in that room. Now the truth 
is never told by partial reports. The keyhole 
theologian has often stampeded the Church. A 
certain Methodist bishop once said that Bible 
verses ought to be marked like railroad tickets: 
“Not good if detached.” No religion will ever 
light up the dark pathways of modern industry 
which does not know how to teach men the 
moral and spiritual significance of the ways in 
which they earn their daily bread. 


THE EDUCATION THAT IS NEEDED 


But the method of the Church, if we are to 
put morale back into industry, must be some- 
thing more than just a message from the pul- 
pit. The goal we have in mind cannot be 
reached until we rewrite our whole system of 
moral and religious education. Vocational 
training is a big word in our modern schools 
and every word which has been set forth I 
would eniphasize with a profound AMEN! But 
many of us have not yet seen that this training 
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of the boy and the girl to enter the modern 
industrial world equipped in hand and head 
throws upon the Church an equal obligation to 
see that this same boy and girl go equipped 
in those moral and spiritual virtues which 
alone will guarantee how economic power is to 
be used. We have already taken steps along 
this line. We have taught tithing in the 
Church, seeking to guarantee that the boy’s 
money will be rightly spent. Why is it not 
logical to teach the ethics of industry in order 
to guarantee that his money will be rightly 
earned? We have taught temperance to the 
boy and the girl in order to guarantee that 
their substance shall not be wasted in riotous 
living. Why is it not logical to teach the laws 
of industry, in order to guarantee that there 
shall be money to be conserved? 

We need to take our boys and girls and allow 
them to see the grains of wheat which are 
placed in the ground by human labor. We 
need to let them see the growth of this wheat 
into the harvest. To help them follow it after 
the harvest into the channels of distribution, 
and from the channels of distribution into the 
avenues of consumption. And we need to teach 
them that this whole process of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption in any field is as 
sacred as human life itself, and whoever lays 
unholy hands upon it in selfish action is an 
enemy of mankind. In some realms we already 
recognize that selfish action is intolerable. We 
have yet to teach that it is intolerable every- 
where. There is not one law of service for the 
minister and another law for the farmer. There 
is not one law of service for the soldier and an 
opposite law for the merchant. There is but 
one law of associated living and that is the law 
of service. 


SArE FoR MAN wITH IDEALS 


But if the Church is going to train men for 
idealistic action in the world of industry, it 
eannot stop short of making the world of 
industry safe for those who accept its ideals. 
As some one has expressed it: “The Church 
must become a militant organization and make 
society safe for saved men.’ It was possible 
for the Church to have busied itself by urging 
men to accept the old individualistic temper- 
ance pledge. It would have accomplished good, 
but it would have made life hard for its:mem- 
bers, for the world outside would have gone on 
its riotous, booze-consuming way. Rather, the 
Church decided to make the Church safe for the 
temperance man. It went into the field to win 
a majority vote for temperance. It outlawed 
the saloon from good society. It stripped the 
brewer from his reputation for piety and 
patriotism. 

Something like this the Church must do in 
the realm of industry. If it is to urge upon 
them the ideal of the productive life, then the 
world must become safe for the man who leads 
the productive life. There can be no morale in 
the army when the cowards are rewarded and 
the heroes punished. If the Church is to make 
the world safe for the man who leads the pro- 
ductive life, it must become unsafe for the man 
who does not lead it. 

Two men were discussing the high cost of 
living. One of them admitted the great increase 
in price of the products which he manufactured. 
His explanation was as follows: ‘The price of 
raw material has gone up from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar. The price of labor has advanced 
from one dollar to two dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” and then he said, ‘‘we have checked up 
to the people the war taxes which the govern- 
ment has imposed upon us.’ When the ordi- 
nary young man found his name in the selective 
draft and proceeded to check up to some one 
else his responsibilities as a citizen in the con- 
duct of the war, he lost his reputation for piety 
and went to the penitentiary: This manufac- 
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turer happened to be on his way to California 
to spend the winter fully equipped with an un- 
disturbed reputation for patriotism and for 
piety. The Church cannot urge ideals of pro- 
ductive living upon people and allow this to go 
on. That type of citizenship is destroying the 
morale of our whole social order. It cannot be 
tolerated in capitalists or laboring men. The 
laboring man who holds up a community 
through combinations of labor should be classed 
with the other enemies of public welfare. 


REGARD FOR PERSONALITY 

For a like reason, if the Church is to urge 
its ideals upon the individual, it will accept as 
final no social order which does not challenge 
those expressions of personality which dis- 
tinctly mark man as a son of God. An eminent 
agriculturist was once lecturing to a group of 
boys on “How to make corn-growing interest- 
ing.” He said, “That is interesting in which 
you invest will power, purpose and intelligence. 
Drudgery is always found wherever action has 
been reduced to habit.” No social order can 
have the loyalty of men which does not tap 
these well-springs of human enthusiasm. Man 
desires to invest his whole personality. An or- 
der of industry which does not challenge the 
threefold loyalty of hand and heart and brain, 
which does not eall for the investment of will 
power, purpose and intelligence, cannot satisfy 
the deepest aspirations of the human spirit. 

Our Church, by the compulsion of a great 
tradition, is committed to declaring this message 
to our modern social order. We have main- 
tained in the past against an overbearing eccle- 
siasticism the right of the human individual to 
think his own thoughts and invest his own will 
power, purpase and intelligence in his ecclesi- 
astical affairs. We have thrown the sanction 
of religious approval over a_ political order 
which has given to man the right of self-expres- 
sion in government. By all these traditions we 
are committed in the coming days to hold that 
no industrial order which does not offer an 
opportunity for every man to invest his whole 
personality, can hope to have the abiding loy- 
alty of men. Amid all the confusing cries of 
the present, one detects the deep human cry, 
not for more pay and shorter hours, but for 
work with more meaning, work with more spir- 
itual challenge, work in which men shall feel 
that it gives them an opportunity to make a 
living, to make a life, to serve their fellowman 
and to do the will of God. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Aug. 80-Sept. 5 


Monday.. Paul to Colosse. Col. 1: 1-8. 

Tuesday. Wruit-Bearing. Col. 1: 9-17. 

Wednesday. The Reconciliation. Col. 1: 18- 
23 


Thursday. Christ the Revealer. Col. 1: 24- 
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Friday. Walking in Christ. Col. 2: 6-15. 
Saturday. Christian Liberty. Col. 2: 16-28. 
Sunday. Labor Sunday. Luke 19; 11-27. 


Object for Intercession 

For the Sick in Hospitals or at Home: 

Come with thy help and healing, Lord of life 
and helper of the weak.: Deliver and sustain 
thy suffering children. Give strength for endur- 
ance, where pain must come, and sustaining in 
that transition from this world to the true home 
of the soul which we have feared with a dread 
which only thy promise and thy presence can 
cure. Restore to strength, if it please thee. 
And let those whom thou hast so sent back to 
life’s labor and experience remember their de- 
liverance and live in thought of thy merciful 
kindness. Let thy blessing come to all doctors 
and nurses and those who for love’s sake tend 
the suffering. In the name of Christ. Amen.—R. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Building of the Temple 


International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
do.’ 1 Kings 8: 1-11. 

The lesson text for the day has to do only 
with a part of the dedication service of Solo- 
mon’s temple. The real lesson text begins with 
Ch. 5 and the whole section, barring the details 
concerning the sacred furniture, ought to be 
read in preparation. 

How much did personal vanity or desire for 
fame enter into Solomon’s action? How much 
was it the result of a genuinely reverent desire 
to honor God? 

It was a stupendous enterprise. Solomon 
worked it out in co-operation with King Hiram. 
The personnel was as follows: 


Workmen 30,000 
Burden bearers 70,000 
Hewers 80,000 
Overseers 3,300 

183,300 


This enormous number of laborers was em- 
ployed for seven years in the gigantic task. 
Surely, this was one of the greatest building 
enterprises that the world ever has seen. The 
result must have been sublimely beautiful. 

1. The Old and the New. The dedication of 
the new temple was linked up with the holiest 
experiences of the past as the ark of the cove- 
nant, containing the stone tables on which the 
Ten Commandments were carved, was brought 
from Zion (David’s sacred location) to be en- 
shrined in the oracle of the new temple of 
Solomon. How truly this illustrates the prin- 
ciple of development in religion. It is always 
enlarging and taking on new forms. And the 


Department of Religious Drama 


Conducted by Dr. Mary Alice Emerson 


Fine Arts in Religion 

Under the above caption a great American 
University has just announced its profound 
conviction that “The Church must again become 
the mother of artists and the generous patron 
of their works.” It has assembled an unusual 
group of outstanding artists as a permanent 
faculty for a distinct department of fine arts 
in religion. This faculty of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service of Bos- 
ton University will undertake to train leader- 
ship that will enable the Church to use music, 
art and pageantry as instruments in spiritualiz- 
ing individual, community and national life. A 
large number of courses are offered for which 
students may receive regular academic credits 
leading to University degrees. The courses are 
grouped under the following significant head- 
ings: 

I. Music in the Services of the Church and 
Community. 

II. Poetry and Ritual in the Services of the 
Chureh and Community. 

Ill. Art in the Services of the Church and 
Community. 

IV. Pageantry and Visualization in the 
Service of the Church and Community. 

A survey of the past year in the field of 
pageantry and drama alone will reveal the fol- 
lowing activities : 


best in the old is constantly being taken over 
and enshrined in the new. Without the old the 
new would be without meaning or value. Un- 
less the old ark could find a new shrine it would 
pass out of the life of the people. How does 
this principle work out in our own personal 
religion? Do you suppose that some of the 
people eriticized the change from the old to 
the new? 

2. The Shrine. It bore different names; but 
it was the sacred place where God was sup- 
posed to dwell. Its existence calls up the 
whole question of the relation of the spiritual 
to the physical, which is the central truth in- 
volved in the lesson today. In one sense it 
was not necessary for Solomon to build a 
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1. Our noblest service and hardest work is 
due our God. 

2. Our religion is an enlarging experience 
demanding new forms of expression. 

3. Our church is a symbol of God’s presence, 
a physical means to a spiritual end. 


4. The best temple of God is a pure heart. 
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temple for God. The Infinite does not need 
either a shrine or a form in order to be real. 
God did not need the temple; but Solomon and 
the people did. We are human and finite. We 
depend upon the material because we are phys- 
ical beings. Note, therefore, the following 
principles: 

A. The Supremacy of the Spiritual. The 
only reason that finally warranted the building 
of the temple and the cost of its up-keep was 
the service that it performed in keeping the 
sense of God’s reality alive among the people. 


Methodist Episcopal Church: The Centenary 
Celebration at Columbus, O., included over 200 
demonstrations of life plays and pageants, the 
most significant of which was the ‘‘Wayfarer” 
which was repeated under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement at New York 
City, during the holiday season. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
had its 50th anniversary at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, and gave ‘‘Adana—The Woman of the 
Nations.” 

At the General Conference in Des Moines, 
nearly a score of different plays and pageants 
were given depicting the work of different 
Boards. 

The 25th anniversary of the Morgan Memo- 
rial, recently celebrated at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, produced a remarkable’ pageant, 
“Through Labor to Love, or The Rainbow of 
Promise.” = 

The conservation work of the Joint Cente- 
nary Committee included within its scope a 
Pageantry Division which has already prepared 
six pageants and plays which are now being 
extensively advertised in the Methodist Book 
Concern. 

Episcopal: During the past year the Hpisco- 
pal Chureh has conducted a nation-wide cam- 
paign in the interest of pageantry and drama. 
Under its direction the pageant entitled ‘The 
Builders of the City of God,” was successfully 
produced in more than a thousand Wpiscopal 
churches in the United States. In St. George’s 
Church, New York City, three noteworthy pres- 
entations of Nativity and Miracle Plays were 
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God must be affirmed and the spiritual must 
be demonstrated. Since a shrine was the neces- 
sary symbol to this end the temple was justified. 
But always the reality of God must be kept 
paramount and clear. The oracle was made to 
speak about God. 

B. Danger of Substituting Form for Spirit. 
The ceaseless peril of substituting the symbol 
for the truth which it represented beset the 
people. Before they were aware of the danger 
they might be putting their shrine in the place 
of their God. Idolatry lurks as a deadly men- 
ace in all worship. A stained glass window 
may be something to look at or something to 
look through. Uere is one; it represents Christ 
the Good Shepherd. It is a glorious thing 
when the sunlight falls through it under right 
conditions. It is the pride of the church. And 
sometimes the tendency of the people who wor- 
ship in the beautiful church is to, adore their 
window rather than to see by means of it a new 
vision of the Christ whose blessed image it 
bears. 

C. The Right Use of the Shrine. The sym- 
bol is meant to declare the truth, the spiritual 
reality ; and he uses his shrine best who comes 
closest to God by means of it. The way to 
use a church, therefore, is to let it become the 
instrument leading us to God. It is like an 
astronomer’s telescope. He is a student of the 
stars; but he needs the help of his physical 
apparatus to come near enough to study their 
distant splendor. A wise astronomer makes 
his telescope a means to an end; he keeps its 
purpose paramount; he does not worship it, 


he uses it. 
C) ard 


given in the Chancel and Sanctuary. At a re- 
cent meeting in New York City the presiding 
Bishop of the Council authorized its Religious 
Education Secretary of the Religious Hduca- 
tion Department to investigate the whole ques- 
tion of dramas and pageants and to submit a 
report and recommend a program for 1920- 
1921. Mr. Perey Burrell, a recognized author- 
ity in these fields, has been made Chairman of 
the Pageantry Commission and a substantial] 
budget has been placed at his disposal. 
Baptists: Northern Baptist Convention at 
Buffalo presented several Musical Hducational 
Plays. The First Baptist Chureh at Seattle, 
Wash., has recently presented “The Servant in 
the House,” by a company of church players. 
Presbyterians: The Woman’s Foreign Board 
of the Presbyterian Church celebrated its fifti- 
eth anniversary at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia with a pageant entitled 


“The Lifted Cross.” 


Congregational: The International Church 
Centenary Council of the Congregational 
Church presented several musical plays in con- 
nection with historic meetings recently held in 
Boston. Pilgrim Church, Seattle, Wash., or- 
ganized the Seattle Pilgrim Community Play 
ers. First Church, Evanston, Ill., has its Pil- 
grim Players and presents such plays as ‘Rut! 
the Gleaner,’ ‘The Child Moses” and_ the 
“Prod‘gal Son.” 

Interdenominational and independent agen 
cies are also active in the development of dramé 
and pageantry in the fields of religion. Th¢ 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Adventure with Christ 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Aug. 29-Sept. 4 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passage. Matt. 4: 17-25; 19: 16-30. 


The Spirit of Adventure in the Church of To- 
day. They left their nets and followed him. 
One of them, perhaps both, were married; they 
risked the living of their wives and families. 
How great must have been the charm which 
drew them! Is there anything like it in the 
life of the church today? Is there any similar 
experience in our own lives? When the church 
loses that spirit of adventure—that sense of a 
great task and opportunity to venture in the 
companionship of a great and beloved leader— 
it loses its true hold both on its own members 
and on the community. Church life can never 
flourish in an unnoticed and overshadowed cor- 
ner, any more than a tree can flourish in the 
shade. The church is to call attention to its 
life and work, not so much by skillful advertis- 
ing as by the adventurous life of obedience and 
service. The trouble with advertising—which 
should be skillful if it is to be used at all—is 
that there must be something-worth while to 
advertise. If the members of the church are 
marked out by admirable living and self-deny- 
ing works, not much other advertising will be 
necessary. But it must not be logy living or 
perfunctory work. We must also serve our own 
generation. A church should not be doing ex- 
actly what the fathers did in exactly the same 

way. It must eut loose from precedent for 
Christ’s sake and when Christ leads. 


Perils of Timidity. Very good people, and 
groups of people, are of very little use in the 
world because they are too timid to show en- 
terprise in order to carry out their aims. If 
they have no aims the case is far worse. A 
good use of this meeting would be to raise the 
questions: Exactly what do we wish to accom- 
plish in this community? Have we any plans? 
Are we accomplishing anything? Are we stand- 
ing in the light of others because we are too 
shy to take a risk? We must reckon here with 
differences and individualities of communities. 
No chureh can model itself exactly on another. 
No pastor moving to a new field finds exactly 
the same problems. 


Adventure with Christ Our School of Truth 
Seeking. The only way to learn in all the 
realms of our spiritual experience is to put our 
faith to the test in doing something. Christ 
taught his disciples in all sorts of places, but 
never once -in a schoolhouse. He introduced 
them to life by calling them to follow him. He 
taught them to evangelize by sending them out 
with a message. And that is his method now. 
The sorrowful fact with many of us is that we 
are more afraid of making mistakes than of 
disappointing Christ® by our inert refusals to 
venture in his service. One might enumerate 
the mistakes of the disciples: but the important 
thing is not that they blundered but that they 
learned by blundering. It is better to make 
blunders in Christ’s companionship than to 
make the irreparable mistake of the servant in 
the parable who risked no blunders because he 
would not assume the responsibility of invest- 
ing his talent for God. 


Closet and Altar 


LIMITATIONS AND DELIVERANCES 


He hath hedged me about, that I cannot 
get forth. Lam. 8:7. 


Everywhere we look we find our life en- 
compassed by limitations. God has “beset 
us behind and before, and laid his hand upon 
us.” We see, also, that this limitation of 
life is not the source of weakness, but of 
man’s highest power and fame. It is not 
only for little men in little things, but for 
human life at its best and greatest. The 
strong man, the great man, whether hero or 
artist, poet, thinker, or saint, is not one who 
bursts the bonds of law and casts obedience 
away, but rather one who walks a narrower, 
severer path than weaker men are able to 
keep.—Theodore C. Williams. 


I shall yet praise Him—though blossoms have 
withered, 
Empty the fold is and barren the field, 
All the fair promise of harvest has vanished, 
Fig-tree and olive .have failed of their yield. 
I shall yet praise Him—though the mist 
shrouds me, 
Though queue? the darkness there shineth 
no star, 
aoe sone delayed be the word of His coun- 


And rho! all seeming He hideth afar. 


I shall yet praise Him for victory given ; 
Though fierce the sifting, His prayer cannot 
fail. 
Till the fourth watch He may leave me in dark- 
ness ; 
Then clouds shall lift and the light shall 
prevail. 


I shall yet praise Him—mute mouth filled with 
laughter, 

Silent lips opened and tongue used to song; 

Surely praise waiteth; joy, sown for my reap- 


ing, 
Cometh to harvest, though lingering long. 
—Annie Johnson Flint. 


Stars may be seen from the bottom of a | 


deep well, when they cannot be discovered 
from the top of a mountain. So are many 
things learned in adversity which the pros- 
perous man dreams not of.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


O Thou who hast brought hope into our 
mortal life by the assurance of our Lord’s 
rising again as the first-fruits of his breth- 
ren, help us to be more worthy of owr im- 
mortality. Give us courage for all experi- 
ences, and suffer us not to be so tamely sub- 
ject to the vexations of these passing days. 
Spirit of God, by whom we live, keep us ever 
in a joy above complainings. Let us not mur- 
mur when the way is hard, but rather with 
all gratitude remember that it is the way 
and thou our Guide. Help us to draw from 
deeper wells, that we may taste refreshment 
of the living water. Make all our days thy 
care and be thou in all our confidence an 
inward peace. Richly hast thou endowed us ; 
give us grateful and expectant hearts to find 
thee everywhere. O Thou, our Rest! let no 
disturbing or unrestful word find outlet 
through the door of our lips; but make us 
always bringers of good cheer, to the glory 
of Christ. ‘Amen. 

—TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Christ’s Power with Me 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Sept. 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: What Christ Does for the Christian. 
John 15:1-8, 14-16. (Consecration meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Previously Jesus had had continual personal 
contact with his disciples. Now he must soon 
be separated from them. Before he goes he 
would impress upon them the necessity of their 
being continually united with him in a spir- 
itual sense. JF ruit-bearing is not a privilege 
Christians can enjoy or not, as they choose. It 
is an expectation Christ has in us. Fruit grows 
when the branches are in such contact with the 
vine that they get its life. The Christian gets 
this for his work from Christ. The “‘life’’ comes 
through prayer to him, belief in him, clinging 
to him, catching our soul-motive from him. 
Such contact enables us to live up to the Fa- 
ther’s confidence in us. 


Leads for Leaders 

Many societies do not hold regular meetings 
through July and August. If yours is one of 
these, the subject for this meeting is especially 
choice. No finer topite could be selected for the 
first fall meeting than this—What Christ can 
do for me. ‘The consecration thought should 
lead to the commitment of ourselves to him as 
the one who alone can make us Christ-ones. 

A suggestive line would be to spend a few 
minutes thinking what life would be without 
Christ. Just how much could we do and 
would we do? 

Jesus wanted fishers of men. 
do to make them successful? 

He wanted witnesses for him. 
do to make them successful? 

He wanted earnest workers, patient burden- 
bearers, prayer-full and faith-full followers. 
What was his contribution to their success? 


What did he 


What did he 


Thoughts for Members 

“Tf a friend is one who summons us to our 
best, then is not Jesus Christ our best friend? 
He looks not back to our past with a critical 
eye, but to our future, with a hopeful one. The 
Master appeals from what we have been to 
what we may be.” 

“For me to live is Christ.” ‘In him, as a 
plant in soil, in rain and sunshine, we are to 
live, growing up by him and into him. In his 
name we are to work, to pray, to suffer, and to 
rejoice, and at last to go home.” 


In the glad morning of my day, 
My life to give, my vows to pay, 
With no reserve and no delay, 
With all my heart I come. 
Just as I am, young, strong and free, 
To be the best that I can be 
For truth, and righteousness, and thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. 
—Hearn. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We thank thee, O Father, for the matchless 
pattern thou hast given us in Jesus Christ. 
We would see him and have his likeness in us. 
Bring us then, we pray, into fresh contact with 
him that our lives may be of the greatest use: 
fulness to thee. Amen. 
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On American Affairs 

How We ADVERTISED AMERICA, by GEORGE 
CREEL (Harpers). A thorough report of the 
varied work of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. Without doubt the effort of this de- 
partment to educate the mind of America by 
pamphlets, films, posters, news items, four- 
minute men, ete. and to carry word of our un- 
dertakings to the ends of the earth was one of 
the great exploits of the war time. Over one 
hundred and fifty thousand men and women 
took active part. Mr. Creel throws much light 
on the difficulties of the situation and the nar- 
rative is interesting and stirring reading. He 
uses severe language with reference to certain 
members of Congress but not without cause. 

LADIES OF GRECOURT, by RUTH -GAINES 
(Dutton). Another delightful and stirring vol- 
ume on the reconstruction work carried on by 
the Smith College Relief Unit within fifteen 
miles from the Somme front line trenches. It 
begins with August, 1917, in the country from 
which the Germans were retreating, leaving 
devastation in their track. Sixteen villages were 
allotted to the Unit as their territory. /They 
found all buildings destroyed, trees cut to the 
ground, and wells poisoned and they began to 
rebuild. Then came the German advance in 
1918 and the consequent retreat of the relief 
work until the Armistice. There is an interest- 
ing chapter on Community Planning which in- 
dicates the unconquered spirit with which 
France takes up the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, and more accounts of the peace time aid 
rendered by the Unit. It is a fine record of a 
worthy undertaking. 

LABOR AND THE WMPLOYER, by SAMUEL 
GoMPERS (Dutton). A companion volume to 
“Labor and the Common Welfare.” It contains 
extracts from addresses and papers by Mr. 
Gompers on such themes as Ethics of High 
Wages, The Shorter Working Day, The Union 
Shop and the “Open” Shop, Child Labor and 
Women in Industry, Industrial Warfare, Profit 
Sharing, ete. The workman’s side of the dis- 
cussion in these and other labor matters is ably 
presented. It is very important that all fair- 
minded men should hear this side. The other 
side is familiar enough and finds abundant 
space in the daily press. 

THE WAR, THE WORLD AND WILSON, by 
GEORGE CREEL (Harper). An administration 
book explaining why Roosevelt was not per- 
mitted to go to France, the treatment of Gen- 
eral Wood, the Shantung situation, the attitude 
of the Peace Treaty toward Germany—the crit- 
icisms of Keynes, ete. Mr. Creel is a vigorous 
writer and deals lavishly in superlatives, both 
in criticism and defense. He writes clearly and 
entertainingly, but does not carry conviction. 
He is always bitterly anti-British and lauda- 
tory of all the war accomplishments of Ameri- 
eans. The judicious reader can glean much 
valuable information. 

A SEA TRIP IN CLIPPER SHIP Days, by MAry 
MatTrurpws Bray (Badger). Now that the 
great Era of the American Merchant Marine 
has passed into history there is value in such 
simple annals as this. The author and her 
sister sailed with their father, the Captain, 
from Boston to New Orleans, then to Liverpool 
and to India. The soothing monotony of life 
on shipboard was broken by few vicissitudes. 
Coming to land the sisters enjoyed strange 
sights and the good times which always 


abounded in the ranks of their father’s warm- 
hearted profession. 


A New Lowell Volume 


THE FUNCTION OF THE POET, AND OTHER 
Essays, by JAMES RusseLt LOWELL (Houghton 
Mifflin). It is a delightful surprise to receive 
another volume of essays bearing the name of 
James Russell Lowell; and to find its contents 
to be, as the editor says, “In literary merit 
nowise’ inferior’ to the volumes he collected 
himself. Doubtless of most value are the longer 
essays on ‘The Function of the Poet,’ “Humor, 
Wit, Fun, and Satire,” “The Imagination,” etce., 
but we confess to exceptional interest in Mr. 
Lowell’s reviews of Howell’s ‘‘Venetian Life,” 
when that author was still a young man, and 
Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” and Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,’ and other vol- 
umes written in the sixties. The collection 
closes with a delightful example of Lowell’s 
humor, in “A Plea for Freedom from Speech 
and Figures of Speech-Makers.” 


Poetry and Drama 

PoreMs, by Cecit Rogperts (Stokes). An ap- 
preciative introduction is written by John 
Masefield and lovers of poetry will agree with 
him that this is one of the notable volumes 
which will survive. The author is a journalist 
and war correspondent and many of his poems 
voice the tragedies of the war, but most of the 
material concerns life and love and the beauty 
of the world of nature. It is real poetry in 
form and sentiment. 

YoutrH Ripine, by MAry CAROLYN DAVIES 
(Maemillan). Many of these poems “have at- 
tracted recent attention in the magazines. The 
lyric gift of Miss Davies is unquestionable and 
often admirable, and her dramatic brevity not 
only eatches but holds attention. The lyrics 
often have an immediacy of appeal to emo- 
tional experience which gives them power. The 
heart and thought of them is of the town, and 
yet the love of the open air is a large part of 
their charm. 

FRoM THE DESERT, by JOHN WESLEY HOLLO- 
way (Neal Pub. Co.). This little volume of 
verse introduces a poet of the colored race, who 
reminds one of the late Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
Pathos, humor—largely humor—and religion 
are woven into the poems. Many of them bear 
the mark of poetic genius and are soul-stirring 
in their appeal. 

Srarvep Rock, by Epcar Ler MAstTrers 
(Maemillan). There is much more variety, both 
of subject matter and metrical form, in Mr. 
Masters’ new book of verse than in his earlier 
volumes and most of the poems are compara- 
tively brief. He has stepped away from Spoon 
River and registers his unsatirical reactions to 
the beauty of the world as well as to human 
experience in the conditions of America. In 
this departure from a limiting conception and 
method of expression and this variety of sub- 
ject and interest, the collection will be a real 
addition to knowledge of the author’s power and 
scope. 

SomME GREEK MASTERPIECES IN DRAMATIC 
AND BucoLic PoETRY, by WILLIAM STEBBING, 
M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin). The sense and the 
delight of scholarship which linger in England 
are suggested by Mr. Stebbing’s attempts to 
express the spirit of Greek dramatic and bucolic 
verses in Wnglish measures. He is not hindered 
by the feeling that he is attempting an impos- 
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sible task, and one gets from his verses a gen- 
uine sense of classical thought, and often of the 
classical power of expression. 

Sworps AND FLUTES, by WILLIAM KEAN 
Srrmour (T. Fisher Unwin). There is a dis- 
tinct difference of note in the English and 
American poetry of the day. Recent volumes 
from the other side of the Atlantic illustrate 
this difference. Here, for example, is a volume 
inspired mainly by the war, in which Mr. Sey- 
mour gives us his reaction from its experiences 
and sufferings, and then passes on to poems of 
the beautiful outside world, of friendship and 
of admiration. ‘The environment is English. 
The lyrical note is fine and clear. 

DUNSANY THE DRAMATIST, by EDWARD HALE 
BrersTaptT (Little, Brown). A new and en- 
larged edition, containing interesting material 
not in the earlier volume. It presents a brief 
biographical sketch, a critical chapter on Dun- 
sany’s plays and short stories, a chapter on 
“his Philosophy,” and a section of letters. The 
interpretation of the plays is most interesting 
and valuable. 

A PRISONER OF PENTONVILLE, by “RED 
BRAND” (Putnam). Pentonville is a prison in 
London and these are the poems of a prisoner 
who Rey. J. Fort Newton tells us in his intro- 
duction, was convicted largely on technical 
grounds. ‘They express the soul experiences of 
a man suddenly cut off from his habits and 
hopes in life and from his family. The current 
of feeling runs strongly and the whole book is a 
human document which grips and holds atten- 
tion. 

THE GOLDEN WHALES OF CALIFORNIA, by 
VACHEL LINDSAY (Maemillan). 

Tur Sreconp Book or MODERN VERSE, Sse- 
lected by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Tue SocraL PLAys or ARTHUR WING PIN- 
ERO. Vou. III, Lerry, and His HOUSE IN 
ORDER (Dutton). 

CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF ITALY, by LANDER 
MacCuinrock (Little, Brown). 

BLUE SMOKE, by KARLE WILSON 
(Yale University Press). 

PorMs, by RosBert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
(Yale University Press). 

REYNARD THE Fox, by 
(Maemillan). 

RHYMES OF A HOMESTEADER, by HLLIoTT C: 
LincoLtn (Houghton Mifflin). 
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Miscellaneous 


PLURIVERSE, by 
(Marshall Jones). 

Tur NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHILD, by 
Dr. CouRTENAY DUNN (John Lane). 

How to SrraAk FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH, 
by Mari and JEANNE YERSIN (Lippincott). 

RuRAL SCIENCE READER, by SAMUEL B. 
McOreapy (D. C. Heath). 

Stories FoR TALKS TO Boys, by F. H. 
CuELEY (Association Press). 

WALTER CAMP’sS . HANDBOOK ON 
(Appleton). 

Tue MopeRN PISTOL AND How To SxHoor Ir, 
by WALTER WINANS (Putnams). © 

Tur Mrssace or ANNE SIMON, transcribed 
by her husband (Badger). 

Tuer CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE, by A. HERBERT 
Gray (Association Press). 

PsYCHICAL MISCELLANEA, by ARTHUR HILL 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe). 
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A Robinson Crusoe Adventure 


By Caroline Benedict Burrell 

If we had only studied our French in school, 
this story would not have happened, but Billy 
said it was a silly language, so we decided not 
to bother with it. It was easy enough not to 
learn anything, because this was the way they 
taught it: the teacher came in every day and 
said, “Bon jour,’.and we had to say it back, 
then she just talked on alone and you didn’t 
listen, 

The family said we'd be sorry, because 
Mother and Helen, Billy’s big sister, and Mabel, 
my big sister, and Billy and I were all going 
to Paris in the summer; but we thought we’d 
get along somehow. 

Sure enough, we did get on first-rate at first. 
We learned where the busses went and could go 
all by ourselves and back all right; the folks 
worried at first, but after we’d been to the Hiffel 
Tower and the Inyalids alone they said we 
could go anywhere. 

At last one night the girls said, “Let’s go out 
to Robinson’s tomorrow;° that'll amuse the 
boys.” 

Of course we said right off we didn’t want 
to go, because it didn’t sound as if we'd like it, 
but Mother explained that it was a place named 
after Robinson Crusoe and you ate your lunch 
in the top of a tree; that sounded something 
like, so we concluded we'd go. 

The next day we all went, Mother and Mabel 
and Helen and Billy and I. We took a train 
to a little town and walked up a long hill and 


came to a place where a lot of donkeys were 


tied up with saddles on them, and beyond these 
a great big picture of Robinson Crusoe with his 
goat and fur cap, and gun and all, painted on 
a board. He looked fine. There were ever so 
many great big chestnut trees all around, the 
biggest I ever saw, and little rooms like nests 
built in the branches, all the way up, with 
winding staircases between. 

When we began to go up Mother said she 
thought she liked the lowest room best, and 
Helen and Mabel said they had to go a little 
higher because of the view, and Billy and I 
said at once that there was no use in haying 
lunch in a tree if you didn’t have it in the top- 
permost place of all; so they groaned, and said 
they supposed they’d have to, and. we went up. 

After lunch we wanted to go down and ride 
the donkeys, but Mother was afraid till she 
looked down and saw how the donkey men led 
them up and down by the nose, with little girls 
sitting just as easy in the saddles. She said 
we might go if we'd be careful, and not fall, and 
keep clean, and come back soon, so we raced 
down. 

It was good fun for a while, for we played 
we were Crusoe and [Friday being chased 
across the island by the savages and we gal- 
loped the donkeys as hard as they would go. 
The road was pretty straight and we knew we 
could turn around any time and could not get 
lost if we tried, so we just went on. After a 
good while Billy said we’d better turn around, 
and we tried, but those donkeys didn’t see it 
that way, and the more we sawed and pulled 
at their mouths, the more they stuck their noses 
between their knees and wouldn’t turn a bit. 
Still, we thought they would pretty soon, but at 
last the road began to bend around corners, till 
we were all turned around. Then we got rather 
sober, because we knew, Mother would surely 
be frightened, 
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“Let’s slide off and walk back, and let the old 
donkeys go on,’ I said at last, because it was 
getting a little dark; and Billy said, ‘‘All right.” 

He did slide off and only got bumped a little 
on the ground, but somehow my foot got twisted 
in the stirrup and my head knocked pretty hard 
on a stone, and the first thing I knew I was 
lying in the ditch with the donkeys out cf sight, 
and Billy was—but I promised I would not tell 
that. 

He felt better after I sat up. Some men 
were in a field not far off and they came run- 
ning up and jabbered French at us; we talked 
English back just as loud as we could, but 
somehow they didn’t seem to understand; then 
we pointed along the road and said the name 
of the town we came from, but that didn’t do 
any good either, and when they found I couldn’t 
walk, and Billy wasn’t going to leave me, they 
said a lot of things and shrugged their shoul- 
ders and went off. It was something like a 
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palaver between Crusoe and Friday and the 
savages, only they weren’t cannibals. 

Well, they all waited for us at Robinson’s, 
and when we did not come they got frightened, 
just as we expected. Then they talked French 
to the donkey men, and at last they all started 
out to find us, but they took one of the wrong 
turns, and that was why we had so long to wait. 

Well, of course they did come finally, and the 
girls scolded and Mother cried and they made 
the men ride off and get a cart from somewhere 
or other and take us to the train. It was pretty 
late when we got baek to Paris, I can tell you, 
and the next day my ankle was awfully bad, 
and I had to stay indoors two whole weeks, 
which was a regular moral lesson. After that | 
we came home and school began. Billy and I 
didn’t tell anybody about our vow, but of course 
we had to keep it, so we are taking French this 
year and learning to talk it, in case of any 
more adventures coming our way. 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

You are patient waiters. They say they are 
no losers. That remains to be seen. Anyway 
I agreed a couple of weeks ago to write to you 
about the most perfect light in the world. So 
here goes. 

I wonder if you have ever walked through the 
woods at night after a rain or a damp “spell?” 
And did you ever happen to see ahead some- 
thing that startled you? It looked like a dull 
light. And when you reached the spot where 
it was you found nothing more amazing than an 
old decayed stump. ‘The light part was not 
something burning, but simply a peculiar thing 
ealled phosphorus. 

When I was a boy, we used to buy a little 
piece of this phosphorus at a drug store, put 
it in a little bottle and carry it around in our 
pockets. There was not much light to it, but 
we used to think there was. 


Light is odd, after all, especially what we 


call artificial light. Did you ever see any of 
the old stone lamps they had in ancient days? 
You can see pictures of them in an encyclo- 
Then came the same sort of lamps, only 
they were made of bronze. Peculiar wicks were 
used ; no chimneys, of course; and grease rather 
than oil. How they must have smoked! One 
paid for his light with a smudge of smoke. 

Candles were better when they began to be 
used. Did you ever see any old people make 
eandles? Possibly you know a noted man who 
as a boy was a candlemaker in a shop. A 
candle, however, does not give very much light, 
and it would take a good many to make enough 
illumination for an ordinary room, wouldn’t it? 
You certainly would hate to go back to them 
now, wouldn’t you? 

Today you use either lamps, gas or electri- 
city. One of the things that you may have 
noticed is that most of the “goodness,” or at 
least a large part of it is wasted. What you 
wish to get is light; what you get in the largest 
quantity is heat. Father’s oil, gas or electricity 
bill would be ever so much smaller if all of 
what is burned came out as light. 

Scientists have found that only three per 
cent. of the gas flame gives out light. The rest 
is heat. What a waste! Some of our boy 
Comrades should invent a way of using it to 
better advantage. Perhaps one of them will. 
If he does, he will become rich, and he will 


help us to be less poor. 

You probably say, “But electricity is much 
better, isn’t it?” Yes, it is, but not a whole lot. 
These same scientists tell us that only ten per 
cent. of the current burned in a bulb furnishes 
light. The rest is heat, which we do not really 
care for at that time. 

Perhaps you add, “But how about the sun?’ 
Now I wonder if any of you happen to have 
been out in the sun some of these hot days, say 
about noon. That is when the light is strong- 
est, anyway. Perhaps you noticed that there 
was some heat in the light! The scientific 
folks say that only thirty-five per cent. of the 
“sunlight” is light; the rest is heat. I am 
sure we should be willing to have the propor- 
tion a little larger in favor of the light on a 
frizzling summer day. That is the reason why 
we like daylight saving, I suppose. 

About this time you will begin to wonder if 
there is any perfect light. There certainly is, 
and I imagine many of you have seen one this 
summer. I have. It is owned by a little 
creature who does not seem to have very much 
use for it. He is the firefly. What he gives 
out is one hundred per cent. light. It is the 
only perfect light known. Catch one and you 
will be surprised to find when you get him in 
your hand that he is not even warm. Light 
without heat—what men have always wanted! 

Unfortunately we cannot get them in large 
enough quantities to light our houses. I re- 
member as a boy catching a lot of them and 
putting them in a bottle the way we did with 
phosphorus, but it was not a very useful pocket 
lamp. 

And now just a word about this perfect light. 
Perhaps you have heard people say it is phos- 
phorus. It isn’t. There are certain cells in 
their bodies which form a peculiar substance. 
When ‘this comes in contact with the oxygen 
they take in, a rapid combustion takes place 
which makes the perfect light that shines 
through their transparent bodies. If anyone 
could ever find the real secret of it we could 
light our homes and our streets with a perfect 
light. Strange, isn’t it, that God has given this 
wonderful secret to one of his little creatures 
like a firefly ? 

Comradely yours, 
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Dr. Herring —a Friend 


By Clarence A. Vincent, D.D. 

Twenty-eight years ago I met Hubert C. 
Herring on a dock in Philadelphia. We crossed 
the ocean on the same ship and toured Png- 
land and Scotland together on our bicycles. From 
that time until now we have been friends and 
have shared each other’s confidences. Nearly 
every year we have spent a few days or hours 
together and he and Mrs. Herring were to visit 
us on our farm one week from the day of the 
accident. 

Dr. Herring was passing through a critical 
experience at the time of our visit to Hngland. 
The newer views of Josiah Strong and Wash- 
ington Gladden were stirring the thought of 
many ministers and some laymen. Dr. Herring 
was profoundly disturbed by them. He re- 
sponded to these facts and appeals. His eccle- 
siastical relationships were extremely consery- 
ative and hostile to the newer applications of 
the Gospel. This irritated him. He was crit- 
ical of the Church and rebelled against his fet- 
ters. He was reading everything that a then 
trusted teacher of the Middle West was writ- 
ing. I was impressed with the honesty of my 
new acquaintance. He would follow the truth 
wherever it led, even if he broke with the 
Church and went into special social service 
work. It was my privilege to suggest to him 
that he ought to enter the Congregational fel- 
lowship, where he would find freedom. This he 
did later and has often expressed to me, when 
referring to those days, the freedom and happy 
days which he found with us. 

During these years of intimacy I have never 
found him actuated by selfish motives. When 
he was invited to take the secretaryship of the 
Home Missionary Society and when it seemed 
likely he would be asked to take the position 
which he has so wisely filled in recent years, 
the question he asked was, ‘‘Does it mean larger 
service? If it does, then I must be willing to 
take whatever of sacrifice it brings to me.” He 
has given himself in that spirit to every task. 

Secretaries have their temptations. Power 
breeds pride and self-confidence. It seemed to 
me that Dr. Herring, while confident of 
strength, as every person must be who would 
accomplish large things, kept a real humility 
and teachableness of spirit. At the close of the 
meeting of “The Committee of One Hundred,” 
following the International Council, he asked 
me, “Tell me the weak places in the Council 
and what the National Council at Los Angeles 
ought to be?” I answered him, ‘‘This is not the 
time to criticize. It has been a splendid meet- 
ing. You go home and get rested and then in 
August come up to the farm and I will give you 
the most careful criticisms and suggestions I 
ean make.’ He and his beloved wife were 
coming to New Hampshire a few days earlier, 
but at the last moment deferred their schedule 
to go to Chilmark. 

There was a boyishness in him, a sympathy 
with his friends when they needed him, a frank- 
ness and sincerity that tied him to us with in- 
dissoluble ties. He loved his Lord and had a 
vital experience of the Spirit’s presence in his 
own life and work. We who knew him inti- 
mately knew how real he was, and is. We can 
enter in some measure into the sorrow, as we 
have into the affection, of his family, in this 
tragic hour. We cannot advise with him about 
Councils, nor he with us about our concerns, 
but we can live in the memories and hopes of a 
friendship rooted in the experiences and hopes 
of the Gospel. 


You who would serve the Master, serve the 
Master’s own.. We call for the union of all who 
love in the cause of all who suffer—R. J. 
Campbell. 
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A Western Pastor’s Tribute 


In the Northwest, to which Dr. Herring fre- 
quently came, he was honored, trusted and 
beloved. We fully appreciated the remarkable 
combination of qualities that fitted him so 
admirably for his responsible and difficult post: 
his sanity, breadth, power of adaptation to 
changing situations and diverse temperaments, 
tenacity of purpose with openness of mind, 
hopefulness, courage, self-control, patience, hu- 
mility, unselfishness, interest in all sorts and 
kinds of men, sympathy that was a real feeling 
for and with others, genius for friendship, 
grasp of fundamental truth, spiritual insight 
and foresight, deep religiousness of soul instinct 
with devotion to Christ, and sureness of faith 
in the church as a necessary agent of the ad- 
vanecing kingdom—all this, along with great 
eapacity for work, strong administrative abil- 
ity, commanding utterance, and exceeding win- 
someness of manner. 

Always in his visitations he brought wisdom 
and cheer. The title of Barnabas in either 
translation suited him—he was son of exhorta- 
tion and son of consolation. His eloquent ad- 
dress, signally characterized by loftiness of 
range and spiritual earnestness, made but a 
few weeks since before the State Conference 
of Minnesota, will now be remembered and 
cherished by those who heard it as an impres- 
sive apostolic benediction and as a compelling 
farewell plea for a new consecration. 


Harry P. DEWEY. 
Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. 


Fine Arts in Religion 


(Continued from page 260) 


University of California recently presented in 
its celebrated Greek Theater, ‘‘Miriam—the 
Sister of Moses.” The Missionary Education 
Movement, which serves all denominations, has 
already a number of pageants for teaching Mis- 
sions. The American Bible Society has em- 
ployed Mr. Perey Mackaye to prepare a pag- 
eant on the general theme of the Bible in Na- 
tional Life, for use in all of the Protestant 
churches of America on Bible Sunday, Novy. 28. 
The Federated Council of Churches has joined 
with the American Bible Society in the effort 
to have this drama presented in every Prot- 
estant Chureh of America this year. 

The World Sunday School Association has 
announced that one of the significant features 
of its Convention at Tokio, in October, will be 
a series of noteworthy pageants participated in 
by both English and native people, under the 
direction of H. Augustine Smith of Boston 
University. 

Mr. Perey Burrell, who has been making a 
survey of the development of pageants in the 
churches of America under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement, announced that 
last year the foregoing church pageants were 
witnessed by approximately 1,300,000 people 
and that nearly 20,000 people participated in 
the pageants. There is no record of probably 
hundreds of other noteworthy plays and pag- 
eants given under religious auspices during the 
past year. 

It is significant that the Drama League of 
America, an organization independent of any 
church, has during the past year offered three 
prizes amounting to $850 for the three best re- 
ligious plays, to be submitted in competition, 
has created a permanent committee on religious 
drama, has appointed a sub-committee on the 
church and Sunday school, and has opened a 
religious drama denartment as a regular feature 
of its monthly publication, ‘“The Drama.” 

The nation-wide interest in the use of drama 
and pageants as instruments of religious cul- 
ture is indicated by the foregoing survey. 
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The Pilgrim Calendar 


July 1620—January 1621 


(All these dates, except where otherwise 
stated, are according to Old Style. To conform 
to our present reckoning (New Style) add in 
each case 10 days. Forefathers’ Day is Old 
Style, Dee. 11; New Style, Dec. 21. There are 
differences of opinion and uncertainties in a 
few cases.) 


July 25. The Mayriower leaves London. 
29. Arrives at Southampton. 
81.  (Probably.) The Pilgrims left Tey: 
den. 
Aug. 1. Pilgrims in SPEEDWELL sail from 


Delftshaven. 
5. SPEEDWELL arrives at Southampton. 
(Bradford, “about ye 5.”; perhaps 
a day or two earlier.) 
15. Both ships sail from Southampton. 
SPEEDWELL dangerously leaking. Put 
in to Dartmouth. 


Sept. 2. Sailed from Dartmouth. 
5. SPEEDWELL again leaking. 

7. Arrived at Plymouth. 

SPEEDWELL sails for London with 

twenty passengers. 


16. MAYFLOWER sails from Plymouth. 


Oct. 3. First death on board. Heavy gales. 


Ship in danger. 


Nov. 9. Signs of land. 

Discovered Cape Cod (somewhere 

about Truro). 

11. Cape Cod (Provincetown) Harbor. 
Go ashore to cut wood. ieee: 
signed in cabin. 

12. Sunday. All on ship for rest and 
worship. 

13. The shallop put ashore for mending. 
The women land and wash soiled 


clothes. 

15. First exploring party of sixteen 
starts. 

17. The party returns with Indian corn 
and report of Indians. 

22. Weather turns cold and stormy. 

27. Second exploring party of 34 (nine 
sailors) goes ashore. Peregrine 
White born. 

29. Haxpedition returns with  eorn. 

| Highteen men remain on shore over 
night. 
Dee. 38. Much illness from exposure. 


6. Third exploring party seeks a har- 
bor for settlement. Highteen—in- 
cluding Standish, Carver, Bradford 
and others—with ship’s mate, who 
has been at Plymouth. 

7. Mrs. Dorothy Bradford drowned. 

8. The exploring party lands in the 
night on Clarke’s Island, Plymouth 
Harbor. 

11. (Monday; New Style, 21). Twelve 
Pilgrims landed from shallop and 
explored. (Forefathers’ Day as we 
celebrate it.) 

13. Return to the Mayrtowgr at Prov- 
incetown Bay. i 

14. The MAayriowER sails for Plymouth. 


16. Anchors in Plymouth Harbor. 
17. Sunday. All stay on ship. 

18. Haploring parties out on shore. 
20. Town site determiied. 


21-22. Stormy days keep them on ehiv) 


23. Timber felling begins. 

25. The beginning of the first house. 

26. ~Violent storm holds them on the 
ship. 

28. Gun platform on hill begun. Land 


im village allotted. Many ill. 
29-30. Stormy and kept to oe Indian 
smokes seen. 
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From East to West 


MAINE 
Mr. Beach Leaves Millinocket — 

Rey. D. N. Beach, Jr., youngest son of Presi- 
dent Beach of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
recently resigned from MILLINOCKET. He has 
preached in that town since July, 1919, and 
resigns to accept a call to First, Guilford, Ct. 
One of the chief reasons for Mr. Beach’s leay- 
ing Maine is that he wishes to continue his 
preparation for the foreign mission field and 
this will give him opportunity to study at the 
Yale Mission School of which his uncle, Prof. 
Harlan P. Beach, is head. 

Mr. Beach was graduated from Yale in 1916. 
He entered Bangor Seminary and was studying 
there when war service called him to France 
where he served with the Y. M. C. A. Upon 
his return he served as “Y” secretary at the 
University of Maine. He took the place at 
Maine of his brother, Rey. J. W. Beach, now 
in Near Hast work. He and his brother, 
Joseph, were ordained in the fall of 1918. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Pierce Leaves Second, Dorchester 

The supreme challenge of a new pastorate 
never comes to a minister who goes to a field 
of labor similar to the 
one he is leaving even 
though it be much larger. 
The friends of. Rev. Jason 
Noble Pierce are eager 
with him and for him as 
he goes from a strong, 
conservative, historic 
New England church in 
a residential community 
to a church amid the 
swirling waters of the 
National capital. He suc- 
ceeded in SECOND, DORCHESTER, one of Boston’s 
ecclesiastical bulwarks. Can he attain equal 
success in First, Washington, a field so dif- 
ferent and which many have found exacting 
and baffling? It is a spiritual adventure indeed 
but that dauntless spirit which was upon him 
on the battlefields of France is still regnant in 
his soul. The greater the difficulties and 
dangers, the better he will do. 

What he will do, how he will work, no one 
knows. Some things, however, are certain. He 
will not be content to be a preacher to a pro- 
cession of sight-seeing visitors. He will build 
up a rich church life. Neither will he be con- 
tent simply to feed his own flock, but will go 
into the highways and byways and compel 
them to come in. His will be a local ministry. 
It will also be a ministry at large. ‘That this 
may reasonably be expected of him appears 
from the following extract from the resolutions 


-of the Council which dismissed him from the- 


pastorate of Second, Dorchester. 


Finding in its pastor a man peculiarly en- 
dowed with the elements of leadership, vision, 
convictions, courage, executive ability and great 
strength, the church has faced the problems of 
this perplexing period with a dauntless spirit 
and wonderful success. The traditions of the 
past have not been ignored but have been 
adapted to the needs of the day. The pulpit 
has ever rung true to the Gospel of our Lord 
-_ Jesus Christ. 

The very large number of additions to the 
church, the outpouring of its gifts for our de- 
- nominational needs and for a suffering human- 
ity, the large congregations, morning and eve- 
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ning, in summer and winter, bear witness to the 
faithful, tireless efforts of the pastor and to 
the strength of his pulpit utterances. Sym- 
pathetic with those in sorrow, strong in his 
opposition to evil in all forms, he has shown 
himself a true follower of the Master. 

We cannot pass without mention of Mr. 
Pierce’s heroic and blessed ministry as Senior 
Chaplain of the Second Division on the battle- 
front in France, the honors accorded him for 
it and the patriotic and generous willingness of 
the church to spare him for this service. 


Dedicated to Soldiers in World War 

The memorial baptismal font dedicated to 
the four men of First, MARLBOROUGH, who 
gave their lives overseas during the war, was 
designed by the pastor, Rev. B. Z. Stambaugh, 
and was executed in oak by Mr. I. Kirchmayer 
of Cambridge. The font is supported by four 
massive legs, on which are carved in low relief 
four soldiers, representing outstanding - periods 
of heroic service rendered to the Christian 
Church: The Roman, who turned back the first 
invasion of Western Europe by the Huns and 
saved the Christian Church at the battle of 
Chalons, A.D. 451; the Knight of St. John of 


Jerusalem, a crusader of the twelfth century, 


MEMORIAL BAPTISMAL FONT 


who saved Christian civilization from the 
Turks; the Pilgrim, who preserved the freedom 
of the Christian faith and who laid the founda- 
tions of civil liberty in America; and the Amer- 
ican soldier of the late war, who defended 
Christendom against both Huns and Turks, and 
who carried the Pilgrim ideal of liberty to a 
world victory. 


The Union Church in Waban 


A Community Church—affiliated with the 
Congregational churches, but having a member- 
ship drawn from nine different denominations— 
this is the Union Church in Waban. 

In its history as in its activities it has been 
a genuine product of the community.: Its de- 
velopment has been as natural and spontaneous 
as the growth of the village that is its home. 
The organization of the church in 1911, under 
the leadership of Dr. A. W. Archibald, was the 
outgrowth of some years of informal religious 
services. In the following year the new church 
was built and dedicated. Soon after, Rey. C. 
H. Cutler was installéd as the first minister. 
The membership has increased from 86 to 2138. 
Among those welcomed to the church fellowship 


at the last Haster Communion were Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Unitari- 
ans, Evangelical Unionists and Congregational- 
ists. The officers of the church and teachers 
of the Sunday school are representative of this 
happy variety. 

The outstanding feature of this Union Church 
is its real unity. The life of the church ex- 


UNION: CHURCH, WABAN, MASS, 


presses the needs and interests of the com- 
munity. Hence it shows itself, not indeed in 
many “services,” but in the spirit of neighbor- 
liness expressed in service. The Church Sehool, 
in a village full of children, has grown from 
less than 50 to nearly 200. The Ladies’ Circle 
has combined friendliness with good works. Its 
monthly church suppers are notable events in 
the village social life. ‘The budget of home 
expenses and benevolences has increased from 
$1,000 to $7,000. As all church sittings are 
free, this income is provided by the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, successfully conducted for the last 
five years by the men of the church, “as friends, 
as neighbors, and as members of a partnership 
in church affairs.” 

The church is a veritable community center. 
During the war, it was the busy headquarters 
of the Red Cross and of other war activities. 
It is still the meeting-place of the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Seouts. The church is open for use 
every day of the week. In the rapid growth of 
Waban, the Union Church has been a social 
center, ‘‘transforming newcomers into neigh- 
bors, and neighbors into old neighbors, with 
surprising quickness.” Es W.) Cs 


CONNECTICUT 

Center, Meriden, Lifts Pastor’s Salary 

CENTER, MERIDEN, has worshiped in the same 
building for 90 years continuously. The beauti- 
ful old colonial meeting house has recently been 
painted at an expense of $1,000 and the parson- 
age renovated at a cost of $1,500, all of which 
has been raised. The sum of $800 has been 
paid.on the parish house debt. Center has gone 
over the top in the Pilgrim Fund, and a good 
sum has been raised for the Congregational 
World Movement. Rev. Clayten D. Boothby, 
minister of Center, has completed his first year 
as pastor and at a meeting of the Prudential 
Committee a vote of appreciation was extended 
to him for his able and efficient leadership, and 
his salary was increased $200. 


NEW YORK 
Greater New York Vacation Schools 
The Vacation Bible Schools of the Metropoli- 
tan District, which includes, besides Greater 
New York, the churches in the northern part of 
New Jersey closed their most successful season 
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on Aug. 6, after a session of five weeks. The 
total enrollment of the 160 schools in this 
district was approximately 30,000 children, and 
the cost averaged about $1 per child for the 
25 days. The thank-offering of the New York 
schools this year, an offering presented by the 
children and collected each day, will this year 
be devoted half to the missionary work of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Association and 
half to the starving children of Europe. ‘The 
cup for the best all-round school was won by 
the Morningside Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, end the banner for the best school 
of Brooklyn and Queens, by FLATBUSH, BRooK- 
LYN, whose school has just ended its seventh 
year. 

The enrollment ‘at Flatbush this year was 
181, with an average attendance of 86, and an 
offering of $76.02 was presented to the general 
fund. The conspicuous success of this school 
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disproves the general impression that the Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools are only intended for the 
poorer sections of the large cities. The Flat- 
bush Church, situated in one of the finest resi- 
dential suburbs of Brooklyn, carries on this 
school year after year, the children of its own 
Church School mingling with the children of 
all nationalities to be found on the outskirts of 
the district. The enrollment this year included 
Austrian, Bohemian, French, Russian, German, 
Irish, Italian, Jewish, Mexican and Norwegian, 
besides English and American boys and girls. 
A full half-hour each day is given up to Bible 
study and stories and a large amount of Bible 
memorizing done, both of separate verses and of 
the more familiar psalms. The time thus given 
the Bible work provides more actual hours of 
study than is given during the whole of the 
ordinary Sunday school year and would seem 
to be an effective way of continuing the work 


Mr. Sunday School Worker! 


Why? 


Also 


ing orders. 


And that 


for your teaching force. 


In short, 


Do not overlook this. 


TO BE SAFE in getting on time your Sunday School sup- 
plies for October, November and December you need to 


Order by September First 


Or as soon as possible thereafter. 


Because just then comes our AVALANCHE OF ORDERS, 
and those coming in much later may be delayed. 


Because paper is so high and scarce for all publishers, us\with 
the rest, that we simply have to print LIMITED EDI- 
TIONS, and may not be able to fill completely the late-com- 


Did You Know 


That the Pilgrim Graded Lessons (International Series) are 
proving satisfactory to a constantly increasing number of 
schools? Prepared especially for Congregational schools, these 
lessons are being used also by other denominations. Give them 
a trial in your school this fall. 


Our new magazine, The Church School, with its splendid il- 
lustrations and live articles by the best young people’s writers 
of today, is being widely used throughout the three denomina- 
tions which have joined forces in preparing this up-to-date 
magazine of Christian education. Send now for sample copies 


These are tools for the BUILDING OF CHRISTIAN 
LIVES—and of these tools you will have your share, if 


You Order Early in September! 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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of the church school during the vacation period. 
So much of the material for the industrial 
work, which includes sewing and basketry for 
the girls, carpentry, chair caning, hammock 
making, and scroll saw work for the boys, can 
usually be solicited from members of the con- 
gregation and so much volunteer help secured 
for the individual classes in these simple arts, 
that almost any church may safely launch a 
vacation school with a pretty certain hope of 
success. 

The director for the Metropolitan District is 
Rey. W. M. Howlett and the supervisor of the 
Brooklyn schools is Rev. H. B. MacDonald. 

B. A. 


OHIO 

Mr. Curtis Leaves North, Columbus 

Changes have been making rapidly in Colum- 
bus and community. Rey. P. L. Curtis is leay- 
ing NorTH to take work with the Garrettsville 
Community church in the northern part of the 
state, near his old\home. Mr. Curtis has had a 
happy pastorate at North and has been able to 
bring the church from a much discouraged con- 
dition to a condition of fine enthusiasm, with a 
growing interest in all that a church should 
stand for and with increasing concern for de- 
nominational affairs locally, state wide and 
world wide. A large number of subscribers to 
The Congregationalist have been secured. A 
cumbersome debt has been paid off. The pastor’s 
salary was increased $200 during the past year. 
The church now has a building fund of $1,500, 
which will be used in remodeling the building 
as soon as material becomes less expensive. 

Many families have been brought to the 
church through the labors of pastor and people, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis and family not only 
carry with them the affection and esteem of 
the congregation but leave behind a company 
of men and women who will continue to support 
the church enthusiastically and who will faith- 
fully follow the new pastor when he comes. 
The church faces a new pastorate with fervor, 
though they cannot soon forget the one who is 
just leaving. B. &.. L. 


Sylvania Pushes Forward 

The members of SyYLVANIA, although with- 
out a pastor since last November, have com- 
pletely overhauled their building from roof to 
cellar, and have modernized their ten-room par- 
sonage. All expenses are paid. Sylvania has 
a membership of 125, with a Sunday school of 
150. 


IOWA 
The Sioux City Churches 

Rev. C. E. Tower is rounding out six years 
of faithful and fruitful ministry with First, 
Sroux City. This period has seen the destruc- 
tion of the old building by fire and the erection 
of a much larger and better equipped church 
in its stead. The new church is more central 
in its location and is moving forward with 
strong and steady purpose to make its ministry 
worth while to the life of the city and the 
building of the Kingdom. Pastor and people 
share in this larger vision and desire to be of 
service. Mr. Tower is “on the job” all sum- 
mer. He preaches in his own pulpit each Sun- 
day morning in August and gets his vacation 
by hard work on his farm six miles east of the 
city during the week. : 

Under the leadership of Rev. Joseph Steele, 
MAYFLOWER is pouring its energies into an 
effort to make real its dream of a new church in 
a commanding location in the city. The site 
has been purchased and the new church has 
reached the blue print stage. Just as soon as 
financial conditions warrant it, the building 
project will be pushed forward, with all possible. 
speed. 

Rey. Alec Russell, pastor of NortTH RIVER- © 
SIDE, has just moved into the handsome and 


- 
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commodious. parsonage which has been under 
construction this year. Nothing but unyielding 
perseverance and granite Scotch grit could have 
achieved this fine result in the face of the year’s 
difficulties. The house is one of the finest in 
North Riverside. On a recent Sunday after- 
noon the pastors of First and Mayflower 
churches together with their wives called at the 
new parsonage and offered their congratula- 
tions on this splendid achievement. 
Pr A. Je 


Iowa Pastor and Wife Support Missionaries 
Rey. and Mrs. W. G. Ramsay of Ottumwa 
and Miss Colby of Geneseo, IIl., sister of Mrs. 
Ramsay, have assumed the full financial sup- 
port of Drs. H. C. and Florence P.: Gebhart, 
recently appointed and commissioned mission- 
aries of the American Board. Dr. Gebhart is 
a native of Illinois and was graduated from 
IXnox College in 1911, and from Rush Medical 
College in 1916. During the war he was in 
overseas service for nearly two years, as a 
member of the Medical Department of the U. S. 
‘Navy. Mrs. Gebhart was born in Oak Park, 
Ill. She took special training in hygiene and 
physical education at Wellesley College and 
taught physical training in Pratt Institute. 
She was graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1914, and from Rush Medical Col- 
lege in 1917. They were married in Oak Park 
in 1917. ? 
These choice young people, so well equipped 


sioned in Shawmut Church, Boston, July 

during the meeting of the International Council. 
Rey. W. E. Barton of Oak Park, pastor of the 
candidates, preached the sermon and offered 
‘the prayer of consecration. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsay and Miss Colby were present and Mr. 
Ramsay shared in the service. Rev. Hnoch 
Bell presented the Commission of the American 
Board. Dr. and Mrs. Gebhart expect to sail 
about “Aug. 20, for Foochow, China Mission, 
where they will be stationed. PaAn dis 


KANSAS 

Reorganization of a Pioneer Church 
Kansas has within her borders a church that 
‘boasts the ripe old age of 63 years—the 
“Beecher Bible and Rifle Church” of WABAUN- 
SEE. arly in the fall of 1855 steps were 
taken in New Haven, Ct., to organize a com- 
pany of Free State men to go to the territory 
of Kansas to help make a Free State of that 
territory. The Company when finally organ- 
ized was equipped by Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church with 25 Bibles and 25 Sharp’s rifles 
with which to guard their bodies and souls and 
conquer the territory for God and freedom. It 
was out of this venture that the church at 
Wabaunsee was organized. For many years 
the church has had a useful and honored min- 
istry to the community and the state. It 
boasted some names that have laid the founda- 
tions of the state: Col. C. B. Lines, Amos A. 
Cottrell, John H. Gould and many others. Its 
membership, though always modest in numbers, 
' being only 28 at the beginning, has always been 
distinguished for patriotism and sturdy Chris- 
‘tian character. At the end of 50 years 481 
members had been, at one time or another, 
connected with the church. For some years 
the church has existed as an honored memory, 
but with no regular services or active ministry. 


W 9. Over 50,000 more ref- | 
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low priced concordance 
W the Best to the Bible. 980 pages. 
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A thousand 
separate joys 


Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thousand sep- 
arate Joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin and flimsy, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in each, 
blasting every food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste like nut- 
meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy foods, almost too good 
to eat. 

Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. Two are whole 
grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. They are the foods 
that children like best, and the best foods they can get. 


Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries. Float in every bowl 
of milk. Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry children in the 
afternoon. 

They are nothing but grain foods. The nutty flavor comes from toasting. 
The flimsy texture comes from steam explosions. The delights are all due 
to scientific methods. 

Serve morning, noon and night in summer, ‘between meals and at bedtime. 
The more children eat the better. What other food compares with whole 


Puffed Puffed 


Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


The new pancakes 


Now we have Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour, self-raising. mixed with 
ground Puffed Rice. The Puffed 
Rice flour tastes like nut-flour, and 
it makes the pancakes fluffy. This 
new mixture makes the finest pan- 
cakes that you ever tasted. Try it. 


On ice cream 


Use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
like nut meats on ice cream. They 
are nut-like, yet so flimsy that they 
almost melt away. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A suggestion had been made that the church be 
cared for as a memorial and a sort of museum 
of ecclesiastical antiquities! On July 4, how- 
ever, Supt. J. B. Gonzales visited the church 
and community and as a result of his en- 
thusiasm and earnestness the church met for 
reorganization. Mr. Ernest Cottrell, a descend- 
ant of the original colonists, was chosen Sun- 
day school superintendent, and the church is 
now looking for a pastor to lead them in wor- 
ship as of old. At the reorganization, 40 were 
present for the Sunday school and 51 for the 
church service. Once more, as in former days, 
the Wabaunsee Beecher Bible and Rifle Church 
will: = 

“Give the Sabbath of the wilds 

The music of her bells.” 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. . For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 
RIPON COLLEGE : RIPON, WIS. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pasterate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. > President. 


Trains for 


HARTFORD | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, | 


BIBLES 


of every description, 
size and price. We 
are always pleased 
to quote prices, sen: 
catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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Russell Church Sends Missionary to Africa 
RUSSELL, Rey. K. K. Clark, pastor, though 
somewhat out of the geographical reach of 
conferences and associations, has not ceased to 
carry on its work with vigor and enthusiasm. 
In addition to oversubscribing its quota to the 
Congregational World Movement, it has main- 
tained a consistent loyalty to the State Con- 
ference and its program. Recently a young 
woman has gone from the church to be a mis- 
sionary in Africa. Mr. Clark has done faithful 
and painstaking work in his church. 
¥. G. 


MONTANA 

Regret Loss of Rev. Walter North 

The entire city of Billings as well as First 
Church deeply regrets to lose Rev. Walter 
North who begins his work with Warren Ave., 
Chicago, Sept. 1. Mr. North’s influence has 
been state-wide and his nine years with the 
church have abounded in permanent values. He 
leaves a united and growing organization. 


Splendid Progress of Great Falls Church 

Rey. D. R. MacHatton two years ago found 
GREAT FALLS with only half a hundred mem- 
bers. By masterly leadership he has increased 
the number till the regular congregation is now 
from five to six hundred. 


Organize Sunday School in Country District | 


On a recent trip in Powder River County, 
Rev. EH. H. Johnson, assistant superintendent, 
organized a Sunday school with an initial mem- 
bership of 23. Nineteen of these children had 
never before been in a Sunday school or re- 
ligious service of any kind. This great county, 
almost 100 miles away from any railroad, has 
been assigned to the C. H. M. S. by the Mon- 
tana survey and an aggressive program is 
being planned to meet its great need. 


Terminate Federation at Helena 

After two years’ trial, the federation of the 
Disciples and Congregational \churches of 
HELENA was terminated by the vote of a small 
majority of the membership of the former 
church. The Congregational group was will- 
ing and even eager to continue the federation. 
With a well-equipped building, a well-organized 
church school, and a united membership, it is 
now seeking a pastor. Rev. W. G. Lockwood 
of Butte has supplied the pulpit recently. On 
July 25 See. F. L. Moore visited the church and 
held a conference with the members. 


Open Air Services at Butte and Helena 

A new plan for Sunday services has been 
tried recently and is growing in popular favor. 
It involves transporting the entire membership 
of church and Sunday school to the banks of 
some stream or into the cool of a mountain 
canyon. There the regular service of- worship 
and song is held. Something may be lost as to 
the orderliness of the service but this loss is 
more than compensated for by the increased 
attendance and the spirit of good fellowship 
that prevails. The plan has demonstrated that 
the spirit of reverence is not lost in God’s out 
of doors. Both Helena and Butte feel so en-. 
couraged by the experiment that they plan to 
repeat this type of service. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

EDWARDS, O. B., New Rochelle, N. Y., to Swedish- 
Finnish, Worcester, Mass. Accepts to begin 
Sept. 1. 

GorpDON, W. C., formerly of Auburndale, Mass., to 
East Ware. 

Horr, L. A., Rock Falls, Ill., to Yorkville Feder- 
ated, Yorkville. Began work Aug. 1. 

Lurrui, L. J., Toledo, O., to the chair of history 
at Straight College, New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 26, 1920 


McELuinery, C. H., Skowhegan, Me., to Madison. 
Accepts to begin Noy. 1. 

NATINO, ARNALDO, Orleans, Mass., to Hampstead, 
N. H. Began work July 1. 

REEVES, F. H., Dunbarton, N. H., to Amherst. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 
Horp, L. A., Rock Falls, Ill. 
LuErrHi, L. J., Second, Toledo, O. 


Personal a 
Baker, H. S., who recently resigned the pastorate 
of Milbridge, Me., has accepted a call to the 
Borough Park Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He will 
enter upon his new duties Sept. 1. 


BuLoom, J. V., Financial Secretary of the Kansas 
Conference, has during the period when the 
state was without a superintendent, had charge 
of the entire state work, including the direction 
of the Congregational World Movement Drive. 
He is now finishing up the campaign for the 
Pilgrim Fund in Kansas and will then become 
pastor of the new Community Church of Olathe, 
Kan. 


Ewinac, C. E., who has returned from service under 
the government with the Chinese in France, 
is temporarily making his home at Jamesville, 
Wis. 


HarpegrR, JOEL, is doing effective work as Confer- 
ence Associate Superintendent and Evangelist of 
the State of Washington. His work as an evan- 

- gelist is highly appreciated wherever he goes 
and is bearing abundant fruit. He is getting his 
work in hand splendidly, although covering a 

@vast region with numerous churches pastorless. 
He is soon to be assisted by a Sunday school 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts - 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. ae 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. Full four-year courses leading — 
to degree. Home Economics—Degree and Diploma Courses. 
Ask for catalogue C-17. Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Congregational Training School © 
- For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 

The work of Church Assistant, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, and Instructor in Week-day Religious Education offers — 
Pg tes args for the finest and_ highest type of social service. — 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 

MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY ForYoung Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- — 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Catalog. SraunTon, VA, 
a 
2-a Park St., Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 728 FihSten, 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Berk 
Los Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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missionary. Pastors are in sight for several of Roxsrnson, O. L., has finished a term of service § he discipline of the human heart affords one 
the churches. under the Interchurch World Movement in the 


of the grandest arenas on which God expends 
the divine wisdom and exercises the divine love. 
—The Presbyterian. 


esurvey of the northern sections of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. He investigated the 
conditions and needs of the lumber men of that 
Lake Superior region in and outside of lumber 
camps. He has now entered upon service in the 
interests of Hndeavor Academy, with headquar- 
Lanu, C. S., of the Hartford School of Religious ters at Endeavor. 
Pedagogy, is spending his vacation on _ the ‘ 
Maine coast at Mere Point. He preached re- his family, plans to spend .the- summer on the i 
eently for his son, George Homer Lane, who is old home farm in New Hampshire. he Ud ] Y 
spending his vacation in charge of the church A \ 
at Abington, Ct. The latter will return to com- SCHWIMLEY, W. A., has just resigned ee pastor- 
plete his studies when the Hartford Seminary ate of Lodi, Cal., to uccepEs a Paes call Inves ment 
opens in September. to Calvary, Oakland. During his six years of ’ 
ministry at First, Mr. Schwimley has been in- i 
strumental in securing a new manse, a balopti- 


Hiccons, J. A., for six years pastor of Central, 
Chelsea, Mass., supplied the pulpit of North 
Andover the last Sunday of July. On Aug. 8 he~ 
preached in Plymouth, Worcester, at union serv- 
ices of Plymouth and Union Churches. 


Sawypr, H. L. pastor of Mukwonago, Wis., with 


Latrurop, T. B., Branford, Ct., at the June meet- 


ing of the New Haven, Ct., Congregational Club, con and new hymnals. The old manse has been 

was elected president of the club for 1920-1921. remodeled for a parish house and is well 

Dr. J. M. Williamson of New Haven was chosen equipped. Three hundred new members haye 

one of the vice-presidents, and Dr. O. E. Maurer been received into the church, 

lait —alal SS Maa SHARPE, Harry A. and Mrs. SHarpn, Fifth Ave. day ee 

Church, Minneapolis, Minn., mourn the death of ABS 

Parkyr, Mrs. Ricuarp, for 40 consecutive years their only daughter, Wardeen Hannah, who died Forty Three Yeara 
_ has been the devoted teacher of the Beginners’ June 30, 1920, after an illness of more than six Ee Royle 

Class in the Sunday School of First, Ticonderoga, months. She was just nineteen years of age uhout Lees o 

N. Y. To the members of this class, arriving at and was a sophomore at Carleton College. 


the age of seven, Mrs. Joseph Cook annually pre- Many kindnesses were shown to Miss Sharpe and 
sents Bibles. The unusual record of 40 years’ her parents by the members ofthe congregation 
faithful teaching of an annually changing class during her long illness. After the return from 
was fittingly marked, on July 19, by a gathering the sad journey to Indiana, where she was 
of Mrs. Parker’s church and Sunday School buried, the church presented Mr. and Mrs. 
friends. Representing her many classes, one of Sharpe with a purse containing some $400. 

’ her present pupils and one of her earliest pupils 


presented a sheaf of more than 100 congratula- LPetty) ohn 8 Co. 
tory letters from former pupils now living in Events to Come 
various parts of this country and Canada; from AMERICAN Board, ANNUAL MUBETING, Marietta, O., easy bees 


all of whom a beautiful brooch was presented, Oct. 12-15. 
expressing their appreciation of her 40 years of 
faithful and devoted service. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLN, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 

a ———s Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
dee & REED convention will be held first meeting of the 
\ League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

PASTORS’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of ‘the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 13-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- : 

120 Boyiston Sr. ford, Ct. 2 sh. (Par $50) 8% Preferred 

BOSTON~MASS. WorLD’s SunDAy ScHooL CONVENTION, Tokyo, ‘6 

Ean nciia 1 (Par $10) Common 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THD CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA, drennial eting, Boston, Mass., 
ee SAAGe gmornnat wecans; novor ee] Rahertgon Paper Co. 


Estimates cheerfully  sub- 


mitted. Also Reed Organs | AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- (Established 1864) 
for Church or Home. ing, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 
Electric Organ blowing out- - 2 
Wan oroans of any make. ‘ BROTHERHOOD OF Sv. ANDREW, thirty-fifth annual Manufactures folding boxes and paper from 
bee’ Sere WEE oe convention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. which they are made, combining two profits. 
i Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. FIPrepNTH INTORNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST : § . dividend 
| ALCOHOLISM, Washington, D. C., Sept. 21-27. Net camings are Over B vcr tmies \Clvicends 


on the 8% preferred stock. 


BILHORN « Pie 


eels Missionary and Religious Educational 
FOLDING ORCANS® 


This offering combines sound investment 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we cuarantec Conferences, 1920 with a chance for future profit. 
i Darian MnCoTeG 190) Wet Lake Ot. Chcace IMED—Interchurch Missionary Edueation De- < 
2 partment. Particulars on request 
ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 
is known all over the country. Four FWEM—Federation of Women’s Boards of For- ad 
thousand churches find economy in | Jin, Missions. Earnest E. Smith & Co. 
using them. Write for particulars. sn. . rg p= 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN Where no initials are given the conference is a Specialists in New England Securities 
BLOWER CO.,, Orrville, Ohio. E “aliot 5 : nea 
is a A asian conference under in 52 Devonshire St., Boston | 
a 4, - nt. SALEM 
i | HURCH FURNITURE ff, Datias, Tex., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. Members New York and Boston 
4 Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The DALLAS, Tpx., FWEM, September, last week. Stock Exchanges 
< finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- TuSCcALOOSA, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- ‘ 
, tory to your church. Catalog free. . 
“4 DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 14 Greenville, |il. ored women). 


LAKH GENEVA, WIS., FWIM, Aug. 17-24. 


MENEELY BELL CO MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


t Y, NY. AND State Conferences 

: re BROADWAV.NY-OFTY, CALIFORNIA, Northern, Oct. 19-21. THE LESLIE 

| ES E a L. eS | GEORGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. A quiet, cosy little House by the sea, Private baths. 
5 IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8, Descriptive booklet. 


LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14. 


WE MissourI, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. eee 
ee 7 wagtaed, fa pone Their clear, beautifal, “Montana, Billings, Oct. 12. 0 g p 
\, y good. Your ‘church “shot ve one, Dare Durability guar: NeBrASKa, York, Oct. 18-21. erin hve 0 es 


NortH CaRoLiINa (colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
OREGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12 


eee ee enact 
oe NortH Daxera, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
‘ Bene : , 

|) on coer ome DELES.. a Speciaity TpxAs (white), Port Arthur, Oct. -26-28. 
‘Se 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


i [ . Jackson St. 
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enotma niet Foonear Ce;, Ren meear, MESA. WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


MRS. BETSY COLTON SPRING 


The death on Saturday, July 30, of Mrs. Betsy 
Colton Spring at the old Colton home on Kings 
Highway, West Springfield, removed one of the 
best known and most active women in Massachu- 
setts. She had been feeble for the last five months 
but only recently became confined to her bed. 

She was born in Hast Windsor, Ct., March 30, 
1834, and was married by the Rey. J. H. Walker 
of Holyoke, Mass., to a noted physician, the late 
Dr. Charles H. Spring of Boston. The couple 
lived a while in Holyoke, in 1861, removing to 
Boston, where Mrs. Spring immediately became ex- 
tremely active in missionary, temperance and 
various other forms of benevolent work. She was 
an ideal neighbor, a loyal friend and justly proud 
of a distinguished New England ancestry and up 
to the very last showing the keenest interest in 
all the world changes. 

She was for many years an active member of the 
parish of the Park Street Congregational Church 
in Boston, with which church she has always been 
identified, never having taken her letter. She was 
President, for many years, of the Maternity Asso- 
ciation and was one of the first Vice-Presidents of 
the Boston Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Last March, on the occasion of her 86th birth- 
day, she received letters and messages of good 
wishes from all over the United States. 

Her eldest son, Charles F, Spring, died about 20 
years ago. 

She was one of the highest types of Christian 
women. 

Besides her son, Edward C. Spring, who is Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Lehigh Valley Transit 
Co., of Allentown, Pa., the only near relatives 
are her brother, Benjamin Watson Colton, and her 
nephew, Henry Day Colton of Kings Highway, 
with whom she made her home for the last several 
years, in the old home built about 1780. 

Her funeral took place at the old home on Tues- 
day afternoon, Aug.-3, at 2.30, Rev. D. D. Gorton 
of the First Congregational Church of West 
Springfield officiating. Interment was made in the 
family plot in the Hill Cemetery where her late 
husband, Dr. Charles H. Spring, is buried. 


FRANCES ELLEN LORD 


Miss Frances Ellen Lord entered into the eternal 
life, Aug. 1, 1920. She was born in New York 
City, Noy. 11, 1835, tne daughter of Charles Aus- 
tin and Ernestine Libby Lord. Much of her early 
life was spent in Portland, Me. She was a teacher 
of Latin in Vassar College from 1868 to 1877, and 
became head of the Latin department of Wellesley 
College from 1877 to 1897. For the next eleven 
years she was Professor of Latin in Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Fla. 


WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY ano SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
ALSO IN 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 


E.FOUGERA&CO, 
90-92 BEEKMAN ST.NY.C. 


W.EDWARDS & SON 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 
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She was the author of three books: ‘‘The Metres 
of Horace,” “Latin Pronunciation” and “Jesus 
Said,’ a devotional book which has been trans- 
lated into Turkish and Chinese. 


Miss Lord was a member of the Congregational . 


Church, Wakefield, Mass. Her Christian faith was 
pure and steadfast, and her interest in Christian 
education and missions was keen. 

She is survived by two sisters, Miss Nathalie 
Lord and Miss Agnes M. Lord of Wakefield. 


REV. JOHN R. RICHARDS 


Rey. John R.Richards, pastor of West Parish 
Congregational Church, Haverhill, Mass., for the 
past seven years, died July 21. He was born in 
Wales in 1857, the son of James and Mary Rich- 
ards, and received his education for the ministry 
at Crec Brecon Memorial College, South Wales. 
Mr. Richards was ordained to the ministry in 
Cromport, Wales, and preached in the Cambridge 
Heath Congregational Church, London, for nine 
years, afterwards coming to this country. 

He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Martha BD 
Richards, five sons and three daughters. 


REY. FRANK P. WATERS 


Rev. Frank Palmer Waters, formerly pastor of 
the Third Church in Waterbury, Ct., died of 
heart failure July 25, near his home in Rocky 
Hill. 

He was born in Whitewater, Wis., Oct. 10, 1856. 
When a child, his parents moved to Norwich, 
N. Y.- He attended Norwich Academy and was 
graduated from Colgate University. Mr. Waters 
studied law but never practiced. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale Theological School, after which 
he was stated supply at Hadlyme and at Riverton. 

On Noy. 1, 1892, he took charge of the mission, 
which afterwards became the Third Congregational 
Church, he being its first pastor. He afterwards 
went to Wolcott, where he was pastor for nearly 
eight years. In 1905 he accepted the pastorate 
of the church in Rocky Hill and was influential 
in building its new parsonage. For the past few 
years he was engaged in farming. He leaves a 
wife who, before marriage, was Miss Mary Starr, 
of Hamilton, N. Y., four children,. Mrs. Ralph J. 
Averill, of Washington, Ct., Theodore C. and 
Frances Waters, of Rocky Hill, and Harvey S. 
Waters, of New York. 
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REV. HORACH DUTTON 


Rev. Horace Dutton, of Auburndale, who died 
Aug. 4, in Boston, was born in Boston in 1841, 
and was a graduate of Yale, in the class of 1862, 
and of the Andover Theological Seminary. His 
last pastorate was in the Congregational Church 
at Northboro, Mass. 
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After he retired from the ministry in 1879 


he devoted most of his time to philanthropic 
work, and spent a number of years in Hurope. 

Mr. Dutton is survived by a brother, BH. P. 
Dutton, of New York, the well-known publisher ; 
a sister, Dr. Julia M. Dutton, of West Newton; 
and by three children. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it. possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and.thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age.s.sses) i771 
At 55 years of age......./114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792 ; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 
Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


' Secretaries, 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. ; 


Teachers wanted for emergency vacancies—col- 
leges, universities, public and private schools. 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted— Live pastor with real interest in young 
people. Good opportunity for a man who is not 
afraid of work to make a reputation for himself 
in a growing city of 250,000. Salary $1,800 to be- 
gin, and as much more as he can develop in the 
parish. Western man preferred. Inquire of XXX, 
eare Oongregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


An active Congregational Minister just past 
forty. Forceful preacher, often in demand. Spe- 
cial attention to religious education. Popular with 
young people. Present salary $2,500. Address 
“Stone,” Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister with college and semi- 
nary training, a good preacher and successful pas- 
tor with seventeen years’ experience, desires pas- 
torate in Middle West. Salary at least $1,500, and 
modern parsonage. Address, “K.,’’ care Oongrega- 
tionalist. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other infermation write 

Knnnyre S. Batuou, Advertising Manager. 


HELP WANTED 


Working Housekeeper and companion wanted in 
family of three adults in town eleven miles from 


Boston. No laundry. Attractive suburban home. 
All modern conveniences. Apply to “C. B. H.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted, first part September, young girl as 


mother’s helper in family of children. Modern 
conveniences; general girl employed. Time for 
study allowed if wanted. References. Address 


Cc. M., care Congregationalist. 


Wanted Sept. 1 a woman to do plain cooking and 
some general work. Mrs. Sumner C. Reynolds, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 


Wanted—A domestic helper in a family of four 
ladies. Duties: Cooking, washing dishes, care of 
dining-room, hall and bathroom. Address Box 121, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


American Protestant woman desires position 
about Sept. 15, vicinity of Boston as housekeeper 
or helper in family of one or two. Cooking and 
light housework only. No laundry or scrubbing. 
Good home rather than high wages. 
Berwick, Me., R. EF. D:, Nos ds 


Matron-Housekeeper, experienced, desires posi- 
tion in school, hotel or club. Tel. Dorchester 
1272-3, or write “P. A.,’”’ Congregationalist. 


Wanted—By a capable, refined young woman 
position as assistant in house, governess or com- 


B. M. Dodge, - 


panion. References exchanged. “W. G.,’’ care 
Congregationalist. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay | 


fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


For Sale—Black walnut pulpit and three chairs. 


All very good condition. J. L. 


Geneva, Ill. 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGH, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago, ’ 


Sherwood, Clerk, 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Acting Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F, H. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A.M. 4 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss BD. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION,. 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston.. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches, 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York, 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. ; 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


- National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. - Publishes _and cir- 
eulates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for, Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. Mnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 


THe MISSIONARY SoOcIpTy OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
| Sa ES SS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

Kenneru S. BALLOU, 
H : Advertising Manager. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
-ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. NeuLson, Treasurer 
VuRNON M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §, BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 
Dr, Lucipn C. Warner, Chairman 
Rev. Herman F. Swarrz, General Secretary 
Rpy. JAMS WH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BD, BeLu, Treasurer 
Rey. JOHN LuTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the- coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical and 
international in scope, and is commended by all 
the churches. It has published the gospel message 
in 174 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian lit- 
erature in many languages, and also visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 300 publica- 
tions for the millions in Spanish America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Its literature in 
the native dialects has been the strong right arm 
of foreign missions. Its benevolent work is de- 
pendent upon donations and legacies. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDSOoN Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
Park Ave. and 40th St., New York, N. Y., and 
those from the New England field should be for- 
warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


RISIBLES 


Passenger: “Is it raining, porter?’ Porter 
(with a grouch): “No, it’s rainin’ ‘water.”— 
The Tatler. 


Fortune Teller (reading cards)—Wou have 


money coming to you, but no sickness what-- 


ever. 
Client—That’s singular! I’m the new doc- 
tor across the street—Boston Transcript. 


When mother and her brood started for town 
the weather was threatening, so she did not 
go unprepared. In due time they stepped off 
the crowded train at the station. ‘Have you 
got all the umbrellas, Johnny?” was her first 
question. “I should say I had,” said the boy. 
“I had three when I started and now I’ve got 
five.’—Boston Transcript. 


“Any good fishing around here?’ asked the 
visitor of the little village lad. ‘Yes, sir,’ 
answered the boy. “You goes down that pri- 
vate road until you comes to a sign in 
a field wot says, ‘Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted.’ Well, you goes across the middle of that 
field, and then you comes to a pond, with a 
noticeboard wot says, ‘No fishing Allowed.’ ” 
“Yes?” “Well—that’s it..—Farm and Home. 


Dr. Kelman in his admirable lectures on 
“The War and Preaching,” says: “I have often 
turned to the saying of a very charming little 
friend of mine, and found in it much wisdom. 
She was little more than a baby, but her favor- 
ite game was that of conducting religious serv- 
ices. Once, after a sermon of longer duration 
that usual, she suddenly ended with this clos- 
ing prayer, ‘O Lord, I’ve been long enough a 
minister; please make me just a nice, nice 
gentleman.’ ’’—Christian Register. : 


-Rev. Cornelius H. Patton 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 

Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 


Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General’ Secretary 
Frank L., Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. B. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denomimational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appea) 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles 8. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Hxecutive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


The International Lessons 
Go to the New Testament 
This Fall 


Prepare yourself by procuring the very best 
aids in the study of the New Testament. 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


Not a crude translation in colloquial English but an exact translation in finished English. 


A. few years since we took the American agency for this remarkable book. Thousands have 
been sold and the demand has grown faster than the possibility of supply. Now, however, 
conditions are somewhat better in Kngland and we hope to have adequate supply. 


Read What the World’s Biblical Authorities : 4 
Say About It | 


“We have had many translations, but this is by far the 
best. Students of the New Testament will find it suggestive by 
way of interpretation, and literary excellence.”—The Methodist. 


“Here is a translation of the New Testament in modern 
language that we can recommend most heartily because it 
actually conveys the writer’s meaning in dignified and illumi- 
nating speech without making the book too common. We hope 
that every minister who-can will buy it.”—The Hxpositor. 


“Tt is reverent, scholarly, and really beautiful.”—Rev. G. 
Campbell-Morgan, D. D 


“Most careful, scholarly, and sagacious. It can always 
be relied on for accuracy and penetration. The book is by far 
the best of its kind.”—Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 


“People will read their New Testament as given in these 
pages with the zest of a new book.”—Christian World. 


“Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. It shall 
always be ready to hand among my nearest books for ref- 
erence.” —~Principal W. F'. Adeney. 


“T always use it in public worship. It creates a quick- 
ened interest and sustains and rewards attention.’—Rev. John 
Clifford, D. D. 


“We read and forget, in the interest of the meaning, that 
it is a new translation.”—Hzpository “Times.” 


“Tt is a work admirably done and is a great aid in getting 
at the real meaning of the New Testament of our Lord. This 
is a book every minister would do well to have on his study 
table.”—The ‘Lutheran World.” 


“A most convenient hand-book for those who wish to turn 
Bible study from a matter of relative indifference to a real joy 
and pleasure.”’—The Christian Evangelist. 


Editions and Prices 
12MO. EDITION WITH NOTES 


No. 1 Cloth, boards, gilt top $2.00 
“ 2 Cloth, boards, indexed 2.40 
“ 3 Cloth, boards, Indian paper 2.50 
“ 4 Leather 2.90 

: “5 Leather, indexed 30D 
“* 6 Leather, Indian paper Byat) 
“ 7 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, Indian paper 5.00 i 
“8 Turkey morocco, limp, Indian paper _ 6.00 
POCKET EDITION WITHOUT NOTES 
“AP Cloth $1.35 
“ 2 P Cloth, Indian paper 1.75 
* 3 P Leather, Indian paper 2.50 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 


The Gongregationalist 


and Advance 
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See article by Mr. Rankin on What the Pilgrims Learned about New England 


newcomers in the parish. 


ry 


mailed to all pastors. 


Rey. WitttAm Horace Day, Chairmar 


September— December 


A Reception of new members at the Fall Communion. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Congregational Program of Parish Evangelism 


The first Period of the ‘‘All-the-year-around program 
of parish evangelism’’ for every Congregational church 


A Meeting of the EVANGELISTIC or MEMBERSHIP Committee to face the year’s work of 


the church, to study the needs of the community, and to adopt a program to meet those needs. 


A Thoroughgoing parish survey and visitation to strengthen the interest of the members and to locate 


A Church Rally, to acquaint the community with the church, its program, its method, its personnel, 
its ideals and its outlook. 


A Program of preaching and personal work to secure the decision of men and women for Christ and 
their enlistment in the fellowship of worship and service of the church. 


A booklet, “A Program of Parish Evangelism,” has been 
Free copies may be had on request. 


The Congregational Commission on Evangelism. 


Rey. Freperick L. Facey, Secretary 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


Two Visits and Two Ways 
By J. L. Glover 


“Aunt Madge is coming! 
Flossy. 

“Aunt Sarah is coming! 
Louise at the same instant. 

“Why such varied comments?” I mildly in- 
quired, being a visitor in the Lyndon family 
myself, and unacquainted with their relations. 

“Wait, and you will see,” ‘said Katie, the 
children’s mother, who was my school friend, 
with an expressive little grimace. 

No more was said on the subject.’ On the 
same day, Aunt Madge and Aunt Sarah ar- 
rived—Aunt Sarah first. 

“Dear me, what weather! I had a dreadful 
trip. The conductor was so rude and disagree- 
able,’ she complained, before she was out of 
the automobile that brought her from the sta- 
tion. ‘Come here, Louise, and take my bag, 
child. I am so stiff I can hardly move. Well, 


How lovely !” said 


How awful!” said 


Kate, how are you, and all the children? Well? 


That is something to be thankful for, at least.” 

She was ‘in the house at last, and out of her 
many wraps, talking all the time. 

“How you have grown, child!’ to Flossy, 
who had come to her sister’s help with the 
heavy bag. “How old are you? Fourteen?” 

Flossy was fifteen and liked the fact to be 


known. She frowned a little at the accusation 
of ‘‘youngness,” but answered as politely as she 
could. 


“What are you going to do with her, Kate?” 
Aunt Sarah continued. “She is getting too big 
for a little school like this.” 


As the Greenhill school had a high standard, 
and Flossy was doing remarkably well there, 
this was a fresh insult, but she still kept quiet, 
in obedience to a glance from her mother. 

Aunt Sarah transferred her attentions to 
Louise. “You still wear your hair in pigtails, 
Louise? It takes a quantity of ribbons, and 
your father is poor—but the vanity of girls— 
I suppose you think it is becoming!” 

Louise controlled her tongue with difficulty. 
I saw the appealing glance Katie gave her, and 
marveled to see how her girls obeyed her light- 
est wish. Fred came in next for criticism. 

“Dear me! boys are certainly noisy! Surely 
you don’t allow him to tear about like that, 
Kate?” 

“We doesn’t mean any harm, Aunt Sarah. 
He forgets sometimes. Floss, go and remind 
him, dear. Gently, now.” 

“T just wish she’d stay at home! ‘There are 
no boys there,’ grumbled Fred, tip-toeing os- 
tentatiously out of the house. 

Flossy was cross, Fred indignant, Louise 
hurt and Katie worried and nervous, all within 
ten minutes of Aunt Sarah’s arrival in the 
usually cheerful house. What would happen 
when Aunt Madge came, I wondered. 

She arrived later on the same day, after a 
longer and more trying journey than Aunt 
Sarah’s. I listened for more lamentations. 
But— 

“How nice it is to get here! And how good 
to see all you dear people again! How you’ve 
grown, Lou! Flossy, you are a darling! That 
suitease is too heavy for you. Let Fred take 


it, he is a man. Bless the boy, he’s taller than 
I am, I do believe! Oh, it’s nice to be here!” 
verybody talked and laughed at once, and the 
children vied with each other for the honor of 
carrying in Aunt Madge’s things. 

The visit went on along the same parallel 
lines—Aunt Sarah finding faults and “disagree- 
ables” everywhere, and Aunt Madge finding 
something to like and admire in every one. 

“What is the difference?” said Katie to me 
one day. “Aunt Sarah loves us all, I know, — 
just as well as Aunt Madge does. She is de- 
voted to the children; yet she scarcely ever 
gives them a word of commendation. They 
dread her visits, and I am worn to a frazzle 
trying to keep the peace. Aunt Madge is a 


sunbeam. ‘They are angels when she is here, 
and she never sees a fault. What makes the | 
difference ?” 


“Tt is the point of view,” I answered. ‘Aunt 
Sarah is looking out for defects, in hopes of 
correcting them. Of course, she finds them. 
And the children feel the mental attitude. It is 
just the difference between a rasping east wind 
and a day of balmy sunshine.” ; 

“Certainly, Aunt Madge’s way is the pleas- 
antest,” said Katie, thoughtfully. “The chil- 
dren would like her to live with us—while poor 
Aunt Sarah, who really loves them, is—well, 


they are not enthusiastic when they hear she is 


coming, and their joy when she goes is so great 
that I can hardly restrain them from showing 
it too plainly.” ; 
“Tt only shows that we make our own wel- 
come wherever we go,” I said, making a mental — 
note of Aunt Madge’s methods. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


In this Issue 

Many of you have started right in with Women’s Interests 
on the opposite page before you read this and liked that so 
well you are going to read everything in the paper. Good! 
After this Talk of the Sanctum the Editorial Message about 
Smiling may make you smile even if you are not a minister. 
Under that heading, What the Christian World Is Doing, we 
do not pretend to do more than give a few random glimpses 
but they are good ones, are they not? Close after our own 
Editorial pages we make a place for one of our excellent edi- 
torial writers who tell about the regions in which they live. 
This time it is a glimpse of “The City of the Open Shop.” 
Note the dates in the Pilgrim Calendar. The poem that fol- 
lows brings a happy suggestion of recent vacation days. Mr. 
Rankin reviews delightfully more of the Pilgrim story. Mrs. 
Mead gives us a forceful reminder of the perplexing immigra- 
tion problem. Of course we welcome another of Mr. Parker’s 
Knockabout Papers. Many active minds are represented in 
that League of Nations symposium, and as many more on other 
subjects in the book review pages. The Church school and 


‘prayer meeting departments remind us of renewed activities 


in our churches and some very practical suggestions come in 
the Congregational Circle news. The children will have a good 
time with Mr. Alden and the story by Miss Savage. We are 
glad to share Mrs. Firman’s reminiscences of International 
Councils. Dr. Chrystie and Dr. Gardner bring us the spirit as 
well as the significant facts of the Chautauqua and Northfield 
conferences. Dr. Stephenson tells us Americans what he thinks 
of us. Do we approve? Finally, don’t miss the Risibles that 
send you on your way smiling. 


What Women Have Done 

We would like to publish some short stories—true ones— 
with names and places—telling what has been accomplished 
by some of our most successful church women’s societies, and 
explaining just how they did it—whatever it was. Answer this: 

(What was the best achievement by a church women’s so- 
ciety that you know about, and how was it done? 

These stories should not be over 500 words long and must 
reach us before Oct. 1. We offer first, ‘second and third prizes 
of $5, $3 and $2 for the best ones. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We have endeavored to follow our readers to their vacation 
playgrounds, whenever they have requested us to do so, and 
we hope that the days of leisure and refreshment have opened 
opportunities for a more intimate acquaintance with us. How 
many loyal readers, we wonder, feel as this subscriber did 
who wrote: 

When far away from the Whirling Hub, 
An exile on vacation, a list 

Of hardships I’l] endure—late grub, 

Wet days, cold nights, salt baths (no tub) ; 
But send my Congregationalist! 

That’s true devotion. 

The yacation period is now drawing to a close and we are 
ali returning to our various duties in city and town, with new 
enthusiasm and hope for the winter’s work, and the makers 
of your paper share in the enthusiasm and confidence that 1921 
will be the Best Year yet for The Congregationalist. 

How can you help to make it so? By inyiting your friends 
to join the fine family of weekly readers. Why not send us 
today the name of some acquaintance whom you believe will 
be interested and we will gladly send him a sample copy? 


In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and some 
of the reasons for delay in completing new installations—chief among which is the 
difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material—we have prepared 
a series of announcements, of which this is the fourth. 


Over F orty-One Thousand 
Telephone Stations 


Have Been Added to Our System Since January 1, 1920 


Notwithstanding difficulty in providing equipment we have added to our system so far 


this year more telephones than there are in the combined cities of Lowell, Lawrence and 
Lynn. 


Even in times when telephone equipment was plentiful and quickly obtainable, and 
the demands for our service were normal, we would have been proud of such an unusual 
development. Under present conditions it is by far the biggest job we have ever done. 


But yet applications are being received faster than we can provide for them; and today we 
have 


Over Twenty-Four Thousand 
Orders Awaiting Completion 


We believe that our first obligation is to protect the existing service. Before we pro- 
vide for new business we must be sure to properly take care of existing business. To do 
otherwise would mean a deteriorated and unsatisfactory service for all. 


Present indications are that it will be many months before we shall be able to provide 
for all the new telephone service that is desired. Meanwhile, we will continue to secure 
all the equipment possible and use the resourcefulness of our engineers to provide substi- 
tutes for that which is unobtainable. 


We are counting upon the people of New England to recognize that under existing 
conditions we are doing our best to first protect their existing service and then to provide 
for additional service as promptly as possible. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 
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The Witness of the Minister’s Smile 


Re AID a young college student, who was thinking of his life work, “I’d never 
LES) tackle a job, that I couldn’t tackle smiling.” If he had been able to inspect 
oe a composite picture of thé ministers of this country, would he have tackled 

a) our job? 


a 


We take ourselves so very seriously! We are so continually busy with 
important things. Upon occasions we dress strangely and act more strangely still. We 
seem to feel that we carry the weight of the universe upon our shoulders and the strain 
of it appears in our faces. Young people look at us and think that we are mighty and 
peculiar men, much to be admired but never to be imitated. 


We are just now facing a serious shortage of Christian workers. Five hundred pul- 
pits in the Middle West are without pastors. Great new projects are before us calling for 
recruits for life service. Our various denominations are planning campaigns to enlist help- 
ers and leaders. Teams of powerful speakers will be sent to our various colleges. ‘Stir- 
ring appeals will challenge our young people. 


Suppose, however, that in college or the home town a student who is considering the 
call knows a pastor who never smiles. Suppose that pastor is always too busy to romp with 
little children or attend the ball game on Saturday afternoon. Suppose that never in the 
history of his pastorate has he been known to whistle, or appear with his coat off in pub- 
lic. The young man will listen to the appeal with its portrayal of the joy of the ministry, 
its compensations in happy service, its friendly touch with all sorts of people, and turn 
away with a skeptical smile. 


Joy is of the essence of youth. The young people of this country want to tackle 
with a smile, and they want to feel that they can keep smiling all the way through. One 
reason that more young people are not in Christian service now is that they see in us that 
which holds them back. JI like to think that when our Master made the first recruits for 
Christian service, he greeted them and won them with a smile. His was no preoccupied, 
burdened, hurried, perplexed and troubled countenance as he won men to be his followers 
and friends. 

Said Dan Crawford upon one occasion, ‘The smile is the coat of arms of the soul.” 
Some young people in the midst of this campaign for life service will be asking us the ques- 
tion that Crawford asked of a group of students several years ago, ‘‘What doth it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own smile?” 


We respectfully submit as part of the campaign for life service, the present witness, 
not of a pastoral, but of a genuine human smile. L. W. F. 
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A RELIGIOUS CENTER AT CHAUTAUQUA—THE HALL OF CHRIST 
See report of Chautauqua Conference on page 298 


Another International in Boston 
CTOBER will bring to Boston another delegation of men and 
women from overseas who, like the delegates to the -Congre- 


gational Council in July, are making the pilgrimage to America in ~ 


order to signify their appreciation of the Pilgrims who crossed the 
ocean 800 years ago. This October meeting will be made up of re- 
ligious liberals from a number of lands. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed, however, will be of interest to members of all communions. 
They include such timely themes as these: “Free Churches and 
Religious Education, Social Betterment and the Task of a Prophetic 
Era.” “The Pilgrim Character and Its Place in Modern Life’ will 
be treated by Dr. F. G. Peabody, and “The Pilgrim Spirit and Its 
Inspiration for Today” is the theme of Rey. William L. Sullivan, 
D.D., of New York. There will be a special excursion to Plymouth 
and a communion service there. Naturally internationalism in its 
various phases will be at the front. This is to be expected, in view 
of the fact that among the delegates, besides Englishmen, are Prin- 
cipal H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, Prof. B. D. Jayatilaka of Ceylon, 
and Miss M. B. Westenholz of Copenhagen. 


Church Gains and Losses 

HE Home Missions Council has given out the following figures 
fk concerning the church membership of the United States. If 
authentic they are exceedingly suggestive: Thirty-one new denom- 
inations were born in ten years and seventeen died. Of all the 
people in the United States 41,926,854 are church members, an 
increase of 6,860,000 in ten years, or twenty per cent. There are 
227,000 churches, an increase of 15,000. The value of church prop- 
erty is $1,676,000,000, an increase of $420,000,000 in ten years. 
There are 15,721,815 Roman Catholics. From this number should 
be deducted fifteen per cent. for infants and children, all of whom 
are included in the Roman Catholic statistics. Less than one-third 
of the church members in the United States are Roman Catholics. 
The Roman Catholic proportion in the total membership was forty 
and one-half per cent. in 1906, in 1919 it was thirty-seven and one- 
half per cent. In ten years the Roman Catholics gained ten and 


three-fifths per cent. while the Protestant churches gained twenty- 
three and two-fifths per cent. The Baptists gained twenty-six and 
one-fifth per cent.; the Disciples twenty-four and four-fifths per 
cent.; the Presbyterians twenty-three and one-fifth per cent.; the 
Methodists and Episcopalians twenty-three and one-fifth per cent. ; 
the Congregationalists and Lutherans thirteen per cent. The Uni- 
versalists are losing, having today only 59,000 members. The 
Unitarians have only 82,000. The percentage of men in nearly all 
Protestant churches is increasing. It is now forty-three and nine- 
tenths per cent. The ayerage ministerial salary among the North- 
ern Methodists is $1,228, among the Congregationalists $1,343, 
Northern Presbyterians $1,474, Episcopalian’ $1,632 and Unita- 
rians $2,080. 


Gasoline Sunday Services 
ORE than half a hundred motorists turned out for “Gasoline 
Sunday Services” at Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 


‘Aug. 1. The meeting was conducted on Arcade Court, which was. 


closed to traffic. William F. McDermott, business man, had charge 
of the program. He spoke on the theme, “Religion in Business.” 
This type of service is growing in popularity. : 


Does Religion Get Its Share? 

UCH has been said by way of criticism of the churches for the 

great drives that have been on in the last year or two for 
funds. In contrast with the funds raised for religious purposes we 
need to be reminded of the spending in other directions. The 
statistics compiled by Miss Hdith Strauss, head of the Women’s 
Activities Division of the Department of Justice in the High Cost 
of Living Campaign, show the total average expenditure of the peo- 
ple of the United States annually for luxuries to be $8,710,000,000. 
Taking these as authentic the average family spends $7 a week or 
$348 a year for luxuries. There is included in the total amount 
$2,110,000,000 spent py ‘the male population for tobacco. Of this 
sum $800,000,000 is spent for cigarettes and an equal amount for 
loose tobacco and snuff and $510,000,000 for cigars. Automobiles 
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are put in this list as luxuries with an annual total expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000. The total amount spent for candy is $1,000,000,000 ; 
for chewing gum $50,000,000; for soft drinks $350,000,000; for per- 
fumes and cosmetics $750,000,000; for furs $300,000,000; for 
violet soaps $400,000,000 and for pianos, organs and phonographs 
$250,000,000. It seems that not all of these articles could strictly 
be classed as luxuries but many of them are. Why not spend more 
of our money for real religion which is never a luxury but an abso- 
lute necessity? 


Japanese Evangelism 


MONG the Japanese group of delegates to the International 

Council Rey. Mr. Kimura, the evangelist, went to Detroit where 
he conducted, under the management of Rey. Mr. Newell in the 
Randolph St. City Mission, a twenty-four days’ English-speaking 
mission. He begins an evangelistic campaign in London in the first 
week of September. Rey. S. Abe of Seattle, also a delegate, stayed 
for a course of lectures in the Harvard Summer School of Theology. 
In the near future Messrs. Abe and Kimura, with others, plan a 
new method of evangelism in Japan, in which a group, consisting 
of preachers, Bible instructors, and lecturers upon social subjects, 
together with song leaders, will go from city to city, holding cam- 
paigns of two weeks or more. Such a development in evangelistic 
work will be followed with wide interest among the Congregational 
family. 


To Seek Good Government for Armenia ‘ 


HE Armenia America Society is gaining a place for itself as a 
working organization. It was started in July by a group of 
men in New York for the purpose of uniting in co-operation the 
many friends of Armenia in order to ascertain the needs of 


Armenia, to make those needs known in America and to secure the . 


satisfaction of those needs through American assistance. At pres- 
ent the need of justice and freedom is the greatest, aside from the 
need of relief which is cared for by the Near East Relief; and 
America is still looked to to help bring righteous government to 
Armenia. The Organizing Committee is headed by Mr. Walter 
George Smith, a prominent lawyer of Philadelphia. Mr. Smith is 
a Roman Catholic and most thoroughly conversant with the prob- 
lems of Armenia as he was a member of the first Commission sent 
out with Dr. Barton and others by the Near East Relief. The other 
members of the committee are Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of The 
Independent; Mr. R. J. Caldwell, a noted cotton merchant and 
chairman of the Mid-European Association; Canon Robert Ellis 
Jones of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York; Hon. 
William N. Runyon, ex-Governor of New Jersey; Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, and Dr. 
Stanley White, of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. Ernest W. Riggs is acting as secretary. 

The society has opened an office at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, and is enrolling members rapidly. Those wishing to link 
themselves up with this co-operative effort to secure justice for 
Armenia should send their applications to the secretary. No mem- 


-bership fee is required, but those contributing $5 or more will be 


recorded as voting members. The first meeting of the society is 
called for Oct. 6, in New York, when plans for the year’s campaign 
will be adopted. : 

Hon. Aneurin Williams, M. P., chairman of the British Armenia 
Committee, an English organization with the same purpose, called 
at the office of the Armenia America Society recently and plans 
were made for the closest co-operation of the two bodies. An in: 
ternational conference of similar organizations was held in Geneva 
last month and a federation of Armenia Societies is projected, for, 
as Gladstone put it, “The cause of Armenia is the cause of the 


Christian Endeavor Pointers 


URING the month of June important Christian Endeavor state 

conventions were held in Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. In many of these states all previous records for attendance 
Over 1,400 paid registered delegates assembled at 
Muskogee for the Oklahoma meeting, over 2,000 attended the Ohio 
convention at Columbus, and more than 3,000 the Texas convention 
at Dallas. At these various conventions nearly 300 young people 
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made definite decisions to enter the ministry, missionary work in 
the home or foreign field, or other forms of full-time religious 
service. 

Immediately after the International Congregational Council, 
Dr. Clark started for a series of conventions held in Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Kerrville in the mountains of Texas, and Lawrence- 
ville, Ill. The Pennsylvania convention, which met in Grace Bap- 
tist Temple, Dr. Russell Conwell’s great church in Philadelphia, 
filled the church with four thousand delegates, while the All-South 
Convention in New Orleans brought together in large numbers the 
Endeavorers of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

A most encouraging report has been received from the mission- 
ary superintendent of the Ohio Christian Endeavor Union, concern- 
ing a Missionary Leaflet Reading Contest which has just closed in 
that state. There were 1,452 readers of missionary literature, and. 
as a result of the tremendous amount of missionary information 
which was thus disseminated, 596 young people enlisted in mission- 
ary prayer circle leagues, and 250 mission study classes were or- 
ganized; $35,212.04 was raised for denominational home missions, 
and $24,353.67 for denominational foreign missions, making a total 
of $59,565.71 raised as a dierct result of this contest. 

All eyes are turning to New York City, where from July 6-11, 
1921, what promises to be the greatest Christian Endeavor gather- 
ing ever held, is scheduled. As Christian Endeavor will be forty 
years old on Feb. 2; 1921, the official celebration of this fortieth 
anniversary will be held in New York City, in addition to which, 
this gathering will be the twenty-eighth International Christian 
Endeavor Convention and the sixth World’s Christian Endeavor 
Convention. 


Rhondda Williams Coming to America 


HE American latchstring still hangs out for English cousins, 
th since those who have already visited our shores this year have 
not exhausted the welcome extended our kindred from overseas. 
Another to whom a cordial greeting will be extended soon is Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams, pastor of the Union Congregational Church 
in Brighton, the fashionable seashore resort, who succeeded Rev. 
R. J. Campbell in that historic pulpit. He is to sail for America 
on the Mauretania, reaching Boston October 2. He will be avail- 
able for supplies six Sundays, beginning October 3. He will speak 
at the Congress of Liberals in Boston, and expects to cover several 
of the Western states before his return. He is considered one of 
the ablest and most popular preachers in Great Britain. 


The Forum at Winona and Chatauqua’ 


OR the first time.in its history, that conservative religious 
F assembly known as Winona in Indiana has opened its doors 
to the Forum idea. It rightly conceives that the principle and 
method may effectively supplement Bible teaching, evangelism, and 
other standard features of this popular gathering-place in the 
Middle West. Mr. George W. Coleman of Boston, founder of the 
Ford Hall movement and president of the Open Forum Association 
of America, started the ball rolling on the first Sunday in August, 
and it will continue to be in evidence during every Sunday evening 
in this month. Chautauqua, too, as last year, extended hospitality 
to the national gathering of Forum workers, who have consulted 
together during the last two weeks in August as to the propagation 
of the idea and the strengthening of the movement. Dr. Chrystie’s 
report on page 293 tells the story briefly. 


Continue Chandler School 


HW friends of Chandler Normal School, Lexington, Ky., con- 
ak ducted by Principal and Mrs. Frederic Ff. Werking, and under 
the auspices of the American Missionary Association, both in the 
North and in the South, are rejoicing that its work will be con- 
tinued. The weeks of uncertainty when it seemed that, because of 
the lack of funds, this would be impossible, have been a heart- 
rending experience for students, parents and alumni as well as for 
the faculty. This school which has led the way in the training 
of the head, the hand and the heart of the colored people of the 
Blue Grass Region for the past fifty-five years is still most em- 
phatically needed. 
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The Political Opportunity of Women 

As we write the action of the Tennessee legislature in ratifying 
the suffrage amendment has already been certified to the Federal 
Government, and the proclamation that the amendment is in force 
will follow. The bitter opposition shown in the contest undoubt- 
edly represents a conservatism, common to the Southern legislators, 
and probably reflects the feelings as well as fears of many peo- 
ple in that section. But we hope and believe that there will be no 
more legal obstacles which may aim to deprive some millions of 
American women of the chance to yote for President this year. 
We are glad to see this release of political energy and this acknowl- 
edgement of political rights and we congratulate those who have 
fought so long for the rights of women on their impending cer- 
tainty of relief and victory. 

Millions of American women under’existing state laws will have 
that duty and privilege of helping to choose the national executive 
and legislature. And in due course ratifications which are not open 
to objection or even to cavil will be made. Men and women will 
stand together, henceforth, in the necessity of weighing not only 
the character and qualifications of candidates but the tendency 
and value of governmental policies. In these matters, of such 
vital significance for the future of our people, the men who already 
use the ballot are far too ignorant and thoughtless. We make our 
plea to the women, therefore, to learn and to think, to avoid blind 
prejudice and the slavish following of party cries or personal lik- 
ings and to consider carefully, with a judicial mind and a sincere 
love of that country which is the home of us all, what our govern- 
ment should become. And if the women take their responsibility 
seriously, perhaps more of the men will learn from them to weigh 
reasons and choose policies in the true interest of us all. 


An Appeal for Unity 

We have referred from time to time to the sessions of the Sixth 
Lambeth Conference of bishops of all the communions affiliated 
with the Anglican Church, held this summer in London. No reports 
of the discussions are made and the conference has no legislative 
authority. In regard to the question which occupied much of its 
attention, the question of the reunion of the churches, it issued as 
the conference closed an Appeal to all Christian People which is 
certain to become a landmark of general discussion and, we hope, 
of progress in the direction of a better understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the separated communions of the one church of Christ. 

The appeal opens significantly: “We, Archbishops, Bishops Met- 
ropolitan and other Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in full 
communion with the Church of England.” That is beginning at the 
right point and laying the initial emphasis upon the central fact 
of a difficult and challenging situation. The Holy Universal Church 
is already one in its relation to Christ and through him in the 
relation of its members one to all and all to one. We were received 
into the Holy Universal Church by baptism and confession. Every 
other name of association and distinction is subordinate to this. 
The problem is not one of creation—as if we in this twentieth 
century of the Universal Church had set ourselves to initiate a new 
and inclusive Church which would provide for our own generation 
an entrance into the body of Christ. We believe, we have always 
believed, with all our hearts, in the Holy Universal Church. 

This note once struck in this appeal of the bishops assembled 
in free conference runs through the whole of it as recognition and 
as motive. It says: “We believe that God wills fellowship. By 
God’s own act this fellowship was made in and through Jesus 
Christ, and its life is in his Spirit. We believe that it is God’s 
purpose to manifest this fellowship, so ‘far as this world is con- 
cerned, in an outward, visible and united society, holding one faith, 
haying its own recognized officers, using God-given means of grace, 
and inspiring all its members to the world-wide service of the 
Kingdom of God. This is what we mean by the Catholic Church.” 

But “this united fellowship is not visible in the world today.” 
There are great separated communions, episcopal and non-episcopal. 
Of the latter the appeal says that they stand for, “rich elements 
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of truth, liberty and life, which might otherwise have been obscured 
or neglected. With these we are closely linked by many affinities 
—racial, historical and spiritual. We cherish the hope that all 
these communions, and our own,.may be led by the Spirit into the’ 
unity of the faith and of knowledge of the Son of God.” But the 
appeal frankly recognizes the historical and actual separation and 
isolation. 

This, it must be remembered, is an appeal and not a definite 
suggestion of negotiation or legislation. It is founded upon a vision 
of what the united and universal church might accomplish in times 
which “call us to a new outlook and new measures. The vision 
which rises before us is that of a Church genuinely Catholic, loyal 
to all Truth, and gathering into its fellowship all ‘who profess ‘and 
call themselves Christians’ within whose visible unity all the treas- 
ures of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to 
the present, shall be possessed in common, and made serviceable 
to the whole body of Christ. Within this unity Christian com- 
munions now separated from one another would retain much that 
has long been distinctive in their methods of worship and service. 
It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity 
of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” Too make progress toward 
the goal of such a vision means “an adventure of good will and 
still more of faith, for nothing less is required than a new discovery 
of the creative resources of God.” 

After a carefully worded and from the point of view of their 
own responsibilities generous defense of the episcopal order as a 


symbol and means of unity, the appeal goes on to assert that the - 


“available approach to union is by way of mutual deference to one 
another’s conscience,” inyolying an exchange of commissions for 
service, Episcopal ministers accepting authority to serve, for ex- 
ample, in the Russian or Scotch or American non-episcopal 
churches. And there is a tender of Episcopal ordination, the terms 
of union being agreed upon, in order that ministers non-episcopally 
ordained may obtain “a ministry throughout the whole fellowship.” 
And the ‘appeal adds: “In so acting no one of us,could possibly be 
taken to repudiate his past ministry. God forbid that any man 
should repudiate a past experience rich in spiritual blessings for 
himself and others. Nor would any of us be dishonoring the Holy 
Spirit of God, whose call led us all to our several ministries, and 
whose power enabled us to perform them.” ; 

The spirit of this appeal must commend it to thoughtful and 
prayerful consideration among all Christian people. It is not, like 
the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral, a statement of conditions with- 
out which unity is impossible. In its breadth of vision it includes 
the ancient communions of the East as well as the separate com- 
munions and churches of Great Britain and America. It sets be- 
fore us the vision of a universal Church which is the body of. 
Christ, not now manifest, but to be manifested by an adventure 
with Christ himself and under the guidance of the Hely Spirit, in 
recognition and brotherhood. It may become a step toward that 
ultimate attainment of federated unity which is the dream and 
desire of all true followers of Christ. We must be careful, there- 
fore, lest any contemptuous or narrow word should prove a hin- 
dance. We who have always believed in the Universal Church, in 
which each is united to Christ and through Christ each to all, must 
watch this new adventure in fellowship with sympathy and warm 
desire to aid. 


Improving the Holy Land 

A program for extensive improvements in Palestine has been 
announced by Sir Herbert Samuel, the British Commissioner under 
the mandate. Banks will be established to provide credit for agri- 
cultural. improvements. Railroads will be changed to standard 
gauge and extended. Roads will be built or improved and a tele- 
graph and telephone system provided, together with provision of 
electric power throughout the country. A harbor will be started 
at Haifa. Swamps will be drained and forests planted. Sacred 
buildings and sites will be carefully guarded, but the city exten- 
sions at Jerusalem and elsewhere will be made under government 
planning and supervision. 


- sub-tropical plants can be grown wherever water is available. 
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The greatest assets for the commercial future of the land are 
its stretches of lands suitable for farming and fruit growing and 
the River Jordan with its abrupt descent into the deepest valley 
on the surface of the earth. Palestine oranges have been called 
the best in the world, and a very wide range of temperate and 
The 
problem of the utilization of the Jordan and its valley affords 
scope for original and promising measures of industrial power. We 
some time since called attention to the plan for a canal passing at 
sea level under Jerusalem, to fall into the deep valley of the Dead 
Sea, thus affording electric power. As the Mediterranean is very 
much less salt than the Dead Sea, the coming in of sea water would 
freshen the Dead Sea waters. The upper course of the Jordan 
would also be available for irrigation and for power. The chief 
difficulty on this side is that of financing these ambitious but per- 
fectly practical and necessary measures of internal improvement. 

The most important and difficult question which confronts the 
new government is that of immigration. If Palestine were to be 
overrun by a crowd of city Jews from Eastern Europe—men who 
have no private means and no experience of self-support except in 
petty city trades, there would be trouble not only in supporting 
them until they learned to make their own way, but also with the 
present inhabitants, who are Moslem or Christian by a great 
majority and bitterly opposed to such a Jewish irruption. The 
government announces that only a limited immigration, propor- 
tioned to the housing accommodations, will be permitted, and that 
in seeking lands for their settlement no injustice will be done to 
the present cultivators, graziers or owners. Under such a system 
the gradual bringing in of a Jewish population would be safe and 
the land would prosper by their coming. But such a plan, we fear, 
would be a serious disappointment to impatient idealists among 
the Zionist ranks who have neither considered the rights of the 
present owners of the soil nor the dangers of incompetent haste 
ir. change. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 
A Parable of a Long Walk 


The daughter of the daughter of Keturah hath a little friend 
who cometh to see her, and playeth with her in the Yard, hard by 
the Window, where their yoices may be heard inside the House. 
And mostly they play very Happily; but now and then for the sake 
of Variety they indulge in Argument and Comparison like grown 


‘Folk. And it was upon a day that they got thus into a Friendly 


Scrap, the first part of which I heard not. But the Argument had 
reached a stage where the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
was advancing and backing the other little damsel off the Map, and 
the other little girl could only answer, I did not, or You can not, or 
It is not. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, ' 

I can walk Fifty-nine miles. 

And the other little girl said, You can not. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, I can take 
my Grandpa’s hand and keep up with him, and he can walk Fifty- 
nine miles, and I can walk Fifty-nine miles with him if I hold his 
hand. 

And the other little damsel said, You can not. 

Then did the daughter of the daughter of Keturah tell unte the 
other little girl how great and good a Grandpa she had. And I am 
too modest a man to write down what she said; but if George 
Washington and Solomon and a few others were to live in one, 
peradventure he might be a Second-cousin or a Remote Acquaintance 
of a man such as the daughter of the daughter of Keturah de- 
scribed. 

— And the other little girl was speechless; for she could not say, 
Thy grandpa is not the only Pebble on the Beach; I also have a 


: _ Grandpa whose hair is fully as Grey and whose Bald Spot is larger 


had carried the matter beyond all comparison. 


than thy Grandpa’s; for the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
And the other little 
girl could only change the subject, and say, 

I ean kick your whole house down and all your trees. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, knowing that she 
had won out, said sweetly, 

Go ahead. 

Now: there is no man who knoweth so well as I how far from 
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right is the estimate of the little maiden concerning the goodness 
and the greatness of her Grandpa. Nevertheless it pleased me more 
than any man can understand who is not a Grandpa; for unto none 
others hath the Lord given wisdom to. know of.such matters. And 
the next time a man goeth by and bloweth a small whistle, she 
shall have a Red Balloon. , j 

For apart from her beautiful delusion concerning the poor man 
concerning whom I pray my God that she may be never undeceived, 
the little maiden is not wholly wrong. For.when she holdeth my 
band she can do things which otherwise she could not do. 

And I prayed unto my God a prayer, and I said, 

O my God, Thou hast permitted us through the gift of little 
lives such as these to discern spiritual truths which thou hast hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, that so we 
might enter into the Kingdom of Heaven as little children. Grant 
unto me this, O my Father, that I shall hold so fast to Thine Hand 
that the journey that would otherwise be impossible shall be pos- 
sible for me, and the task that would have been too great may be 
accomplished through thy strength. For I can do all things through 
Him that strengtheneth me; and if I hold Thy Hand I can run 
and not be weary, and walk and not faint. 


In Brief 


In our celebrations of the Pilgrims and their covenant we must 
not forget that they were anticipated in forms of self-government 
on this side of the ‘Atlantic both by Virginia and by Bermuda, 
which has just been celebrating the three hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of its parliament. 

* ¥ 
A Swedish artist of world-wide’ fame, Anders Leonard Zorn, 


_has just died. He was court painter and his portraits record the 


faces of many royal personages. To the world at large he was 
best known by strongly individual etchings, the most vital of which 
was his portrait of the famous French author, Renan. 
% ¥ 
Boston is always making history, but is not at all proud of its 
contribution to the education of the people in finance with Mr. Ponzi 
and the police as schoolmasters. It is hard to convince some people 
that two and two make four, and not five, and that he who pays 
them more than is right must be cheating somebody else. 
ey 
It is a relief to know that the eighteen Americans who were 
besieged in Adana have been released by a victory of the French 
garrison of the town in a sortie against the besieging Turkish 
forces. The story of the missionaries and relief agents in these 
Cilician towns will be worth reading in the securer days for which 
we hope. : 
*% ¥ 
Even the Salvation Army in England has hitched its wagon on 
to the Pilgrim Memorial star. It is to lay the corner-stone, Sept. 6, 
a block of granite brought from Plymouth, Mass., for a hall which 
it is building on the Barbican in Plymouth, England, opposite the 
spot where the Pilgrims embarked three hundred years ago in the 
Mayflower. 
% ¥ 


We print elsewhere the Tercentenary Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, in which he suggests and requests celebration throughout the 
United States. For federal members of the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
Commission he at the same time appointed former Governor Samuel 
McCall and Richard Hooker, of Massachusetts, and George Foster 
Peabody, of New York. Mr. Hooker and Governor McCall were both 
born in Georgia and Mr. Peabody in Pennsylvania. Mr. McCall is 
a Protestant Episcopalian and Mr. Hooker a Unitarian. He is the 
manager of the Springfield Republican. 

MY 

The death of a baseball player, hit by a thrown ball, has been 
a sad incident of the week. The pitcher, it is generally agreed, was 
not to blame, it is one of the risks—the quite unusual risks of a 
game which has become a profession. But we see it is now pro- 
posed to equip players with steel helmets, as if they were going 
into battle. That makes the game seem too strenuous and tends 
to put it in the class with bear-baiting and bull fights. But the 
thousands who go to watch, and sometimes throw bottles at the 
umpire when they are not pleased with his decisions, would hardly 
consent to have it less like a battle we suppose. 
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The City of the Open Shop 


Los Angeles, the City of the Angels, has 
economically this likeness to the Holy City, 
as described by St. John, the Revelator—three 
gates wide open on each of its four sides, both 


day and night. Picketing has been enjoined, 
boycotting fails, the sympathetic strike col- 
lapses, and Los Angeles remains as heretofore, 
the city of the ‘Open Shop,” in distinction from 
San Francisco, the city of the ‘Closed Shop.” 

As westward the star of empire makes its 
way, so came the influenza epidemic in the au- 
tumn of 1918 from the Hast and a year later 
the strike fever traveling westward attacked the 
body politic. The “Pacific Fleet” had just ar- 
rived from the Atlantic Coast at San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles, with booming of cannon, 
blare of trumpets and waving of flags—augury 
of international peace, marking the doom of 
secret treaties and sudden blows in the dark! 
. Then, having prepared in secret, at the ‘‘psycho- 
logical moment,’ the motormen and conductors 
of the city street cars, yellow and red, struck 
synchronously early on Saturday morning to the 
confusion of the sailor men. And the battle 
between the corporations and the labor unions 
was on. The war, with its Shermanie defini- 
tion, had shifted from Flanders and |Picardy, 
from the high seas and the treacherous shoals, 
to the beautiful homeland. 

The ears ran fairly well through the day, 
but stopped at the first appearance of the eve- 
ning shadows, and. while the sun was still set- 
ting in the golden west. The sailors stayed on 
ship or in port and sang, “I love you, Cali- 
fornia,” and “Sweet Adeline,’ with whom, how- 
ever, they were stopped from dancing seriatim 
or otherwise on the waxen streets. The bril- 
liant illuminations persistently twinkled their 
“Welcome, Heroes,” however, because the elec- 
tricians had not gone into a sympathetic strike. 

All the automobiles, even of the Noachic 
period, jitneys, trucks, barges, and carryalls, 
were called into use, and everybody rode except 
the poor shop girls and the toilers and fellow 
laborers of the striking carmen, who could not 
afford an automobile. The corporations made 
money by crowding the cars inside, outside, and 
on top, and eliminating night service. The 
poorest and neediest suffered most inconven-, 
ience and special hardship befell the “laboring 
classes.” 

And, then, suddenly, a week after, the switch- 
men on the railroads, in spite of the agreement 
of the ‘Railroad Brotherhood” with the United 
States Government, struck in sympathy with 
their comrades of the Pacifie Electric Railway. 
For a week, Los Angeles was isolated from the 
rest of the world by trains; passengers were 
marooned in desert and mountain, cattle starved 
in the cars, food and vegetables rotted by the 
train-load. At the end of the week’s sympa- 
thetic strike, the railroad men returned to their 
places at the behest of their own Trades’ Union 
officials, but irreparable damage had been done. 

* ES 


The Labor Unions have lost prestige in 
Southern California, and Los Angeles in par- 
ticular has declared itself for the Open Shop. 
Just as the employer, individually and collec- 
tively, has sought by invention and otherwise 
to gain a monoply, so the Closed Shop seeks to 
become a monopoly, and thus attain a favored 
position for the employees. 

The strife is now over other things than 
wages and hours. Measures are urged which 
would reduce the products of industry and im- 
pair the workman in his moral, mental and 
bodily fiber. ‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
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do, do it with thy might,” is a timely injunc- 
tion to all workmen. 
* * 

Increased tendency appears to give publicity 
to the causes of the industrial strife. The 
fundamental principle of the Canadian method 
is publicity for the cause of the conflict, not 
arbitration. In arbitration, both parties raise 
their demands, and the decision satisfies neither 
party. Publicity brings public opinion to bear 
on the controversy. In the United States, 
heretofore, neither employer nor employee liked 
the Canadian law, because neither wishes to 
abandon the sudden blow in the dark. Pub- 
licity, however, is a good remedy for public 
and private wrongs. 

Especially hopeful signs appear in the grow- 
ing appeal of both parties in the industrial con- 
flict to the Public, and in the introduction of the 
ethical element. Mazzini, the Italian reformer 
and patriot, declared: ‘Every social question 
is a moral question, and every moral ques- 
tion is a religious question.”’ The doctrine of 
“economic determinism” has gome to the scrap 
heap with that of the “iron law of wages.” 
The labor question is a social question, not a 
“bread and butter” nor a “stomach” problem. 

. Indeed, the social question is a religious 
question and all religious men and influences 
should co-operate. ‘The universal solvent for 
the social and economic problem is love and 
good will. ‘The completest spirituality is the 
completest sociality.”” The remedy for the 
present sad state of affairs must be a radical 
one. The only remedy after all for the inordi- 
nate lust of wealth, the transformation of men 
into mere “hands,” the exploitation of the un- 
skilled and ignorant by the selfish and design- 
ing, is first to seek the Kingdom of God and 
His Righteousness. The worship of God alone 
can overthrow the worship of gold. G. F. K. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers. 
Week of Sept. 6-12 


Monday. Our Hidden Life. Col. 3: 1-11. 

Tuesday. Putting on Love. Col. 8: 12-25; 
4:1. 

Wednesday. Continuing Prayer. Col. 4: 2- 
18. ; 

Thursday. Jeremiah’s Call. Jer. 1: 1-19. 

Friday. Israel’s Rebellion.. Jer. 2: 1-19- 

Saturday. Uealing Pledged. Jer. 3: 11-25. 

Sunday. Jesus and the Pharisees. Mark 7: 
1-28. 


Object for Intercession 
For Those Who Suffer for the Sins of Others: 


We thank thee, Lord, for all opportunities of 
sympathy and helpfulness, even though the cost 
to us is great. Teach us to remember Christ 
who suffered for our transgressions when the 
sins of others hurt and mar our lives. Give us 
a little of the patience thou hast shown toward 
us and all men. Teach us a larger sense of the 
life that reaches far beyond this life we know, 
that we may not be too impatient with our 


troubles and perplexities, or too intent upon a’ 


present satisfaction. And make us one in 
thought and expectation with our Lord who 
loved us and gave himself for us, that there 
may be a light on all our days.—R. 


Our Own Opportunity of Brotherhood. There 
are those who do not want our help or company. 
We may well let them alone until they do. But 
if we keep company with Christ we shall find 
that he provides us opportunities of helping 
others. It is what he lives for, and it is our 
highest form of living if in this respect we de- 
sire and seek to be like him. 


The Pilgrim Calendar 
July 1620—January 1621 


(All these dates, except where otherwise 
stated, are according to Old Style. To conform 
to our present reckoning (New Style) add in 
each case 10 days. TForefathers’ Day is Old 
Style, Dec. 11; New Style, Dec. 21. There are 
differences of opinion and uncertainties in a 
few cases.) 


July 25. The MayrLower leaves London. 
29. Arrives at Southampton. 
dl. (Probably.) The Pilgrims left Ley- 
den. 
Aug. 1. Pilgrims in SPEEDWELL sail from 


Delftshaven. 


5. SPEEDWELL arrives at Southampton. ~ 


(Bradford, “about ye 5.”; perhaps 
a day or two earlier.) 

Both ships sail from Southampton. 
SPEEDWELL dangerously leaking. Put 
in to Dartmouth. 


Sept. 2. Sailed from Dartmouth. 

5. SPEEDWELL again leaking. 

7. Arrived at Plymouth. 

12. SPEEDWELL sails for London with 
twenty passengers. 

16. MAYFLOWER sails from Plymouth. 

Oct. 3. First death on board. Heavy gales. 
Ship in danger. 
Nov. 9. Signs of land. 

10. Discovered Cape Cod (somewhere 
about Truro). ( 

11. Cape Cod (Provincetown) Harbor. 
Go ashore to cut wood. Compact 
signed in cabin, 

12. Sunday. All on ship for rest and 
worship. 

- 13. The shallop put ashore for mending. 
The women land and wash soiled 
clothes. 

15. First exploring party of siateen 
starts, 

17. The party returns with Indian corn 
and report of Indians. 

22. Weather turns cold and stormy. 

27. Second exploring party of 34 (nine 
sailors) goes ashore, Peregrine 
White born. ; 

29. LHapedition returns with corn. 
Highteen men remain on shore over 
night. : 

Dee. 3. Much illness from exposure. 


6. Third exploring party seeks a har- 
bor for settlement. Highteen—in- 
cluding Standish, Carver, Bradford 
and others—with ship’s mate, who 
has been at Plymouth. 

7. Mrs. Dorothy Bradford drowned. 

8. The exploring party lands in the 
night on Clarke's Island, Plymouth 
Harbor. 


11. (Monday; New Style, 21). Twelve 
Pilgrims landed from shallop and 
explored. (Forefathers’ Day as we 
celebrate it.) 

13. Return to the MAYFLOWER at Prov- 
incetown Bay. 

14. The MAYFLOWER sails for Plymouth. 

16. Anchors in Plymouth Harbor. 

17. Sunday. All stay on ship. 

18.  Ez«ploring parties out on shore. 

20.. Town site determined. 


21-22, Stormy days keep them on ship. 


23. Timber felling begins. 

25. The beginning of the first house. 

26. Violent storm holds them on the 
ship. 

28. Gun platform on hill begun. Land 


in village allotted. Many ill. 
29-30. Stormy and kept to ship. Indian 
smokes seen. 


Sept. 2, 1920 
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AN ORCHARD BY A MEADOW 
By Emma P. Seabury 


There’s an orchard by a meadow, which is sweet, and pass- 
ing fair, 
And decks itself in beauty, when the spring is walking 
there, 
Such a fluff of foamy blossoms, such plumes of pinky 
" sprays, 
Such a spring to soft green turfing in the lapses of the 


There’s an orchard by a meadow, where the brook goes 
lilting by, 

"Neath the great, round, splendid maples, perfect spheres 
up in the sky, 

Where the grasses, lush and tender, with the impulse of 
the light 

Seem to shoot up in the showers, grow by magic, in the 


~ days, 


Such a dream of life awakened, such a presaging fruit 


sense, 


And the playhouse in the willow, just above the orchard 


fence, 


‘And a kind of dewy fragrance thrills the subtle golden 


air, 


And the blooming boughs are holy, for love is nesting 


night: 

ever near, 
the ear: 
passing fair, 


there. 


The World the Pilgrim Fathers Knew 


And the humming birds go droning, and the bees buzz 
And the robins “Cheer-up” message, falls like music on 
Spring and Love have song and rapture, and the days are 


Oh, the orchard by the meadow, how I wish that I were 


IX. What the Pilgrims Learned about New England 


One of the odd things about the historical 
background of the Pilgrims is that there was a 
New England—or New Albion—in America 
before the New Hngland which they knew was 
named. That honor, subsequently long forgot- 
ten, belongs to California. Francis Drake 
visited it in 1577, more than ten years before 
Governor Bradford was born and when Elder 
Brewster was a lad somewhere about twelve 
years old at Serooby. Drake had come through 
the Strait of Magellan. He had swept the 
ports of South and Central America clean of 
Spanish ships and treasure. Then he sailed 
north to get beyond the Spaniards’ reach while 
he assorted his loot and put his ships in order 
for the voyage to the spice islands on the other 
side of the Pacific. He rested in some unidenti- 
fied California harbor where the cliffs showed 
white and named the whole country New 
Albion, 

All England rang with Drake’s exploit of 
sailing round the world, an adventure which 
brought him knighthood from Queen Hlizabeth, 
though she was stingy with such honors, and 
made him a leading captain in that amazing 
fight with the Invincible Armada just before 
the time of Bradford’s birth. But California 


did not lie within the range of possible settle- 


ment for the Pilgrim Church. In the first place 
Drake and his company had heard nothing of 
California’s gold, which, if known at that time, 
would have made it Spanish, and almost two 
centuries and three-quarters later did make it 
American. The man who told the story of 


_Drake’s voyage spoke of it merely as a good 


place to careen and clean ships and to take on 
water with friendly people on shore. And the 
way thither lay through the Spanish-controlled 
waters about South America. The Pilgrims 
wished a-settlement, not fighting. A road that 
ran by Spanish forts and harbors was not for 
their choosing. 
) __- VIRGINIA 

Why not, then, go to Virginia? 

‘For Virginia the answer was different, but 
just as conclusive. They might about as well 


take up lands-in. Ireland, which was just at that 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


tine under settlement, by the English in the 
South and the Scotch in Ulster. They might as 
well go back to Serooby and London again. 

In Bradford’s report the argument against 
Virginia is given thus: “On ye other hand, for 
Virginia it was objected, that if they lived 
among ye English which wear ther planted, or 
so near them as to be under their government, 
they should be in as great danger to be troubled 
and persecuted for the cause of religion, as if 
they lived in Hngland, and it might be worse. 
And if they lived too farr off, they should 
neither haye succour nor defence from them.” 

The story of Virginia lies mainly outside the 
range of this relation. 
settlement by thirteen years. It was from the 
beginning a purely commercial enterprise, 
rather badly managed and with a wide variety 
of character and social origins among the set- 
tlers, many of whom had an unusual talent for 
quarreling. ‘They were fortunate in the climate 
and the fertility of the soil, and they developed 
leaders of mark. But they were unfortunate in 
the previous occupation of the land by strong 
tribes of Indians, who more than once threat- 
ened the infant colony with extinction. They 
were tided over at first by the stern rule and 
diplomatic skill of Captain John Smith. Com- 
mercially tobacco was their wealth and their 
salvation, but it brought in its train, as we 
have seen, the curse of African slavery. On the 
American side the Pilgrims owed to Virginia 
the exploring voyage and consequent map of 
the coast line made by Captain John Smith, 
which was in the hands of the skipper of the 
Mayflower and almost certainly also in the 
hands of Carver, Brewster, Bradford, Winslow, 
Fuller and the other Pilgrim leaders in their 
consultations in Leyden over a place of settle- 
ment. 

In England the Virginia Company was at 
once their hope and their stumbling block. 
They had to deal with men who were thinking 
first, last and all. the time between of profits. 
For them the American voyage was one vast 
lottery. The Pilgrims had -to satisfy not only 


It antedated the Pilgrim . 


the King, who had driven them out of England, 
but also the Virginia company, who were think- 
ing of tobacco and beaver skins and clapboards 
and sassafras. And they had to accept a hard- 
driven bargain because they themselves had 
little money and were bound first to safeguard 
the freedom of their church life. 


NEw ENGLAND NAMED 


We owe the name of New England to Cap- 
tain John Smith and his desire of interesting 
and flattering Prince Charles, through whom 
Smith won that title of Admirall of New Eng- 
land, which appears upon the portrait which 
accompanies his map. Giving names was left 
almost entirely to the Prince. Cape Cod is 
Cape James, Cape Ann is Cape Anna, in honor 
of the King and Queen, his father and his 
mother. Cape Cod Bay is Stuards Bay. The 
River Charles, which shows huge upon the 
map, as quite the greatest river of New Eng- 
land, is the River Charles. And beside it, 
about where Quincy stands, is Charlton. Lon- 
don was near Weymouth and Oxford, about 
where Marshfield is. These names were not 
chosen by Smith, but by Prince Charles him- 
self, to whom the map was submitted before 
publication. 

But Smith was not the first who had sailed 
along the New England coast, and not all the 
names on Smith’s map have stuck. Among 
those that have remained, curiously enough, 
was the name of Plimouth, or New Plimouth, 
for the bay where the Pilgrims landed. For 
this name is older than the Mayflower, older 
even than Smith’s voyage of exploration up the 
coast. 


VERRAZANO AND HIS VOYAGE 


The first printed record we have of an ex- 
ploration up the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica goes back of the Mayflower voyage almost 
a hundred years. It was made by Giovanni da 
Verrazano, an Italian navigator in the service 
of France. He carried a crew of fifty men, 
“having provisions sufficient for eight months.” 
After about fifty days at sea (the Mayflower 
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took ninety, you remember), in the middle of 
which, “we encountered as violent a hurricane 
as any ship ever weathered, from which we 
escaped unhurt by the- divine assistance and 
goodness, to the praise of the glorious and for- 
tunate name of our good ship... we reached a 
new country, which had never been seen by any 
one either in ancient or modern times.” This 
landfall was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Cape Fear, in what is now North Carolina. 

Verrazano’s arrival was in March. The 
question of whether the new land was inhabited 
was settled at once by the sight of great fires 
near the coast. Perhaps the Indians were 
burning the underbrush, a habit which helps to 
explain the common wonder of these early ex- 
plorers, down to and including the Pilgrim ex- 
ploring parties on Cape Cod, that the woods 
were so open and easily penetrated. From 
Cape Fear they turned south for a little, and 
then, finding no good harbor, turned north again 
and sailed as far as Nova Scotia. Verrazano 
kept well out from the shore and missed most 
of the bays, but he landed now and then to 
make acquaintance with the Indians. 


SEEKING THE INDIES 


Verrazano’s expedition was intent, like all 
these early explorations, on a short cut to 
Cathay, and Verrazano was himself convinced, 
and also persuaded Hakluyt, the English clergy- 
man who collected and printed the story of 
famous voyages, that North America was split 
in two about the region of Delaware Bay. No- 
body, then, or even in the Pilgrim time, guessed 
how wide North America was or that from 
New England to Drake’s New Albion was about 
as far as from Plymouth in England to Plym- 
outh in New England. But the notion of the 
sea of Verrazano, splitting the North American 
continent and giving an easy sea-road to China 
and India was more or less in the minds of 
adventurers for half a century and led directly 
up: to Hudson’s exploration of the Hudson. 
Verrazano himself believed that he had come 
upon a part of the Hastern Asiatic shore or 
one of its outlying islands. : 

Here is his picture of the country at the 
South: “As the Orient stretches around this 
country, I think it cannot be devoid of the 
Same medicinal and aromatic drugs, and vari- 
ous riches of gold and the like, as is denoted by 
the color of the ground.” ‘The yellow sands, 
you see, had all the glamour of gold to the 
awakened expectation, just as much later ship- 
loads of worthless iron pyrites were brought 
home to England. “It abounds also in animals, 
as deer, stags, hares, and many other similar, 
and with a great variety of birds for every 
kind of pleasant and delightful sport. It is 
plentifully supplied with lakes and ponds of 
running water... the air is salubrious, pure and 
temperate, and free from the extremes of both 
heat and cold. There are no violent winds in 
these regions. .. .” 

Verrazano’s men made a beginning of that 
wicked kidnapping which played so large a part 
in the dislike of the American Indians for their 
European visitors. For most of the people they 
met were entirely friendly. The people of one 
village hid themselves in the woods, but they 
discovered an old woman and a girl, with a 
little boy, hiding in the long grass. They stole 
the boy “To carry with us to France, and would 
have taken the girl also, who was very beauti- 
ful and very tall, but it was impossible because 
‘of the loud shrieks she uttered as we attempted 
to lead her away; having to pass some woods, 
‘and being far from the ship, we determined to 
leave her and take the boy only.” They wanted 
to exhibit them, just as one would take home 
‘monkeys from the Amazon or some curious 
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shell which he had found upon the beach. There 
is an interesting reminder of this cruel practice 
in Shakespeare’s Tempest, where Trinculo dis- 
covers Caliban: “A strange fish! Were I in 
Iengland now, as once I was, ... there would 
this monster make a man; any strange beast 
there makes a man. When they will not give 
a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian.” The Pilgrims 
owed to it the company and instruction in the 
ways of the New World of Squanto, who had 
been kidnapped by a Captain Hall, sold in 
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like,’ and the people so rude and barbarous 
that he could not get into communication with 
them. He reached the conclusion that the in- 
habitants of Maine “have po religious belief 
whatever, but live in this respect entirely free.” 

I have given space to Verrazano because, 
though the truth of his story is doubted by 
some writers, it seems to me probably a true 
picture by an eye witness of conditions on the 
Atlantic coast of America nearly a hundred 
years before the Pilgrims sailed, and because 
his letter to King Francis, printed in Venice in 
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THE NEw ENGLAND SHORE 


Spain, somehow brought to England and re- 
turned to America in some vessel of the fishing 
fleets that every year made their headquarters 
at the Island of Monhegan long before the 
Pilgrim time. 

Verrazano’s kidnapping of the Indian boy 
was somewhere in Delaware or New Jersey. 
He tells of the barren stretches where, ‘‘In the 
whole country for the space of two hundred 
leagues, which we visited, we saw no stone of 
any sort.”’ The Indians of this region made 
their boats of logs hollowed out by fire. It is 
at Plymouth, curiously enough, that in the tales 
of these old yoyages we first hear of that char- 
acteristically American invention, the birch 
bark canoe. The visitors were struck by the 
eare which the Indians took of the grape vines 
in the woods and found the grapes “‘very sweet 
and pleasant and not unlike our own.” The 
Indians even cut away the undergrowth to give 
the grapes a better chance to ripen. Was it 
homesickness, or the touch of an innate love of 
beauty which made the Italian seaman add: 
“We found also wild roses, violets, lilies and 
many sorts of plants and fragrant flowers dif- 
ferent from our own.” : : 


VERRAZANO IN NEW ENGLAND 


Verrazano put in to New York Bay. He 
made friends with the Indians of Newport 
Harbor, but though these “Came every day to 
see our ship” they refused that privilege and 
risk to their wives, “Of whom they were very 
eareful; for although they came on board them- 
selves, and remained a long while, they made 
their wives stay in the boats, nor could we ever 
get them on board by any entreaties or any 
presents we could make them.” Verrazano 
found Cape Cod rather bleak and savage, with+ 
“Thick woods of fir trees, cypresses and the 


1556 and done into Bnglish by Hakluyt, ap- 
peared in his volume of “Divers Voyages,” 
which was printed in 1582. It was certainly 
in the hands of the Pilgrim leaders, and its 
descriptions of the Carolinas may have helped 
to console them for their refusal of Raleigh’s 
paradise in Guiana. It may help to explain 
also why they were so loath to plant their 
colony north of Cape Cod. 


The tenth article in this series will be Dutch 
and French Adventures of which the Pilgrims 
Knew. 


America’s Immigration Problem 


By Lucia Ames Mead 


The Interracial Conference whieh met in 
New York on April 7 prefaced its meetings with 
the following published statements: “Due to the 
cessation of immigration during the war, the 
mills, mines and railroads are short 3,000,000. 
At least, 1,000,000 foreign-born workers now 
employed in them are preparing to return to 
Europe. With 110,000.000, America is produc- 
ing only enough for 60,000,000, the chief cause 
being lack of unskilled labor. America must 
have a national immigration policy. Now we 
have nothing but laws relating to admission 
and restriction. Any national policy should in- 
volve the question of selection, distribution and 
assimilation.” 

The problem is acute. The most delicate 
feature of it all is the Oriental immigration. 
Need of labor in California has led to a demand 


from some of its citizens for the introduction — 


of Chinese coolie contract-labor by the hundred 
thousand, which would produce a situation akin 
to that under Negro slave labor. The new Cali- 


fornia Oriental Exclusion Society purposes to — 


ei 


y 
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refuse all equality of treatment to Orientals. 
Its program is 1. Cancellation of the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement of 1907 by which Japan re- 
fused passports to practically all new emigrants 
of the laboring class. 2. Rigorous exclusion of 
Japanese immigrants. Confirmation and legal- 
ization of the policy that Asiatics shall be for- 
ever barred from American citizenship. 3. 
Amendment to the Constitution which would 
deprive of citizenship any child born here of 
Orientals. “ 

The advocates of these drastic measures an- 
nounce that “able writers will cover the sub- 
ject in all the large magazines, moving pictures 
will be shown throughout the country; speak- 
ers and literature will present the problem be- 
fore national conventions.” The sentiment -of 
California is divided, the more thoughtful re- 
pudiating these views. Senator Phelan, who is 
running for re-election, and an editor of a Sac- 
ramento paper, are the chief agitators. They 
claim that California is not able to cope with 
the enormous Japanese birthrate which far out- 
numbers the whites. They do not disparage 
Japanese ability and they give due credit for 
Japanese industry, cleanliness, soberness and 
law-abiding qualities. But they say, ‘‘the com- 
bimation of all these qualities makes an eco- 
nomie machine against which it is hopeless. for 
the white race to cope!” The feeble white man 
on his own ground, with a state population of 
3,200,000 is aghast before the marvelous powers 
of the 73,000 Japanese within the state, 25,000 
of whom are children! 

The principles involved far outweigh local 
interests in-importance and have much to do 
with the true development of democracy and 
the maintenance of peaceful and co-operative 
relations with Asia. The tribal Indians ~f 
Oklahoma seem more remote ethnologically and 
traditionally than are Japanese fruit growers 
who own automobiles and annually pay 
$16,000,000 in rentals to California landlords. 
Yet these Indians intermarry with whites, send 
their children to the white man’s eollege and 
suffer no social disabilities. Logic is not al- 
ways employed in these fine distinctions. 

Recognizing that the influx of more than 
can be assimilated of any one race would be 
deplorable and that local prejudices must be con- 
sidered, another organization, the National Com- 
mittee for Constructive Immigration Legisla- 
tion, with headquarters at 105 Hast 22d St., 
New York City, is seeking a solution that shall 
deal with the whole problem in broad and per- 
manent fashion. It maintains that Oriental 
Immigration must be settled essentially on the 
same basis as other immigration, unless deep 
resentment and international complications are 
to ensue. We hope to enter a League of Na- 
tions even yet. Such a program as that offered 
by the National Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation would materially aid 
us in being a welcome and useful member of a 
League which includes China and Japan. 

The program is concrete and comprehensive 
and briefly stated as follows: 


1. Justice and good will must be considered 
as well as economic and political considerations. 

2. Restriction should be limited to our pow- 
ers of assimilation. 

3. Further immigration should be propor- 
tioned to the already Americanized citizens of 
foreign origin. 

4. American standards of living to be pro- 
tected. 

5. No more immigrants to be admitted than 


we can steadily employ. 


6. There must be provision for the care, 
education and distribution of aliens .and for 
their transformation into American citizens. 

7. There must be much higher standards for 


‘naturalization. 


8, Regardless of race, all to become qualified 
for citizenship under careful regulations as to 
numbers and qualifications. 


No definite percentage is now proposed, but 


| -» not over’3 to 10 per cent. would be the permis- 
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sible annual immigration for any given nation, 
based on the number of American-born children 
before 1920, plus the number of naturalized 
citizens of that particular nation. The prime 
consideration is our power to incorporate the 
new element. A competent Immigration Board 
(See Bill H. R. 14,196) is proposed to deal 
with the ever-changing problems of immigration 
with power to adjust regulations according to 
economic, industrial and human needs. This 
Board would be permitted to set different per- 
centage rates for different peoples and to vary 
these from time to time according to demands 
for labor. Such a Board should be as divorced 
from partisanship as if it were a fire protection 
system. It would consider the needs and con- 
ditions of all concerned and not leave to acci- 
dent and guess-work the delicate readjustments 
of forlorn strangers to new environments, 
which readjustments so often end in needless 
tragedy. 

Such a Board would help stabilize busi- 
ness by guiding labor where it is most needed 
and not congesting still further localities 
nearest the port of debarkation. It would 
raise the standard of naturalization so as to 
require, not only~ reading HWnglish, but some 
knowledge of American history and govern: 
mental processes. It would prevent large influx 
of people of whose type there aré too few al- 
ready Americanized and who could not help in 
the task of assimilating the newcomers. For- 
eigners naturally verge toward those of their 
own race and tongue. The more of these who are 
already Americanized, the more will be those 
who can safely be entrusted to their guidance. 

At present, Africans can secure citizenship 
here and many Europeans who are non-Cau- 
easians, as well as Turks and Persians. The 
newly proposed legislation would: prevent put- 
ting the ablest nation in Asia in a class by 
itself as if it were considered inferior to all 
others. Such legislation as is proposed would 
probably restore the features of that treaty with 
China which was set aside by the decision of the 
Supreme Court because later legislation went 
contrary to its provision that ‘Chinese in the 
United States shall be accorded all the rights, 
privileges, immunities and exemptions accorded 
to the citizens and subjects of the most favored 
nations.”’ Dr. Dernburg has justified the break- 
ing of the Belgian treaty of neutrality by Ger- 
many as being on a par with our -breaking our 
treaty with China, and he cited this decision. 
The proposed Board would consist ex-officio of 
the Secretaries of State, Labor, Commerce, 
Agriculture and Interior and a sixth appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

This plan is objected to by some as excluding 
many who for their own sake most need this 
land of refuge. The wretched victims of war 
and famine from Southwest Europe and Asia 
Minor would be largely excluded as they have 
fewer of their race here to help assimilate them 
than have the citizens from Western Hurope. 
The problem is most difficult and any solution 
may be a choice of evils. But that a permanent 
Board should be appointed and the whole prob- 
lem considered in many new aspects is deemed 
imperative. If the Board should grant to each 
people the maximum rate of 10 per cent. of the 
American-born children plus’ the naturalized 
American citizens of that people in 1921, the 
permissible immigration from Northwest Europe 
would be 1,800,000 and from South, Central 
and East Europe about 500,000. 


A Knockabout Paper — No. 5 


By George Lawrence Parker 
I had a hard time that night “knockabout- 
ing.” For I had to go from a town in the ex- 
treme end of Maryland to one in the other 
extreme of West Virginia. And all of the U.S. A. 
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Railroad men said, “Sir, you cannot do it.” 

But I did it. For blessed be the name of 
Henry Ford, whose car and a driver took me 
forty miles over unspeakable roads until at the 
eerie hour of two in the morning I caught the 
train that got me to my audience for the next 
evening. 

As I rode those forty memorable miles, in 
rain and storm, the spires of country churches 
loomed in the darkness over sleeping folk and 
villages. And I said to myself as I Paul 
Revered onward, “How can the people ever get 
to church with the roads like miles and miles 
of LePage’s glue? The parson can get there, 
and old Miss Neverabsent, two doors away, can 
get there. But what about the laymen, farmers, 
boys and girls a few miles back in the country. 
Roads should surely be built for them to come 
to ehurch as well as the parson and dear Miss 
Neverabsent.” 

Lord Leverhulme has recently said that he 
would rather be a builder of roads than rule 
an empire. America is a land of many small 
towns and villages. We have not all yet moved 
into New York and Boston and the suburbs. 
Unless these small towns and villages have 
good roads they can’t be good people. Mark it 
well! Unless they can have roads for sociable 
and democratic life they can’t have good de- 
moeracy! Mark that well too! Good musicians 
can't come through LePage’s glue to cheer their 
souls, so the cheap and poor musicians often 
come. Good actors can’t come to lift up their 
eyes to life’s mirrored realities, so the degrad- 
ing movie comes. We are almost deliberately 
trying to improve our national morals while 
keeping from the people the one thing that 
would make fellowship and real democracy pos- 
sible. Most of these farmers and stalwart folk 
have cars, Fords, Cadillacs or Whatnots. But 
they are useless, much of the year, without 
good roads. Good lectures, music, church, so- 
cial improvement, are simply and literally stuck 
in the mud. We cannot build citizens nor 
Christians—they are the same, really—if we 
deliberately choose to build large navies and 
armies while we use mud for our chief charac- 
ter material. The church ought to lead in the 
good roads movement. z 

And in a deeper sense the church is a road- 
maker. I reminded myself of it that night in 
the wind and rain as never before, thanks to 
Henry Ford and his bumps. She must point 
the way through the untraveled wilderness of 
social inequality. Some one of her men must 
blaze the trail between capital and labor. The 
swamp of human suffering must be bridged 
over or a road made through it even if we can’t 
abolish it. And through the great forests of 
human thought, frightening yet magnificent, the 
church must send the torch of the light of 
Christ. All other lights have failed, and the 
old roads are all overgrown and worn out. 

It is not the creeds of the church that will 
remake these roads. It is her Master Work- 
man and his followers in personality and power. 
Not her theologies but her human hands. Not 
her Doctors of Divinity but her Saints in 
Homespun who lift the hammers, who count uy 
the ledgers, who stand behind the counters and 
the cradles of the race. These are His Road; 
makers. 

Let the Pilgrims of today make roads like 
those of 1620. Let us prepare a highway for 
our God by making good roads for his people, 
And until we do that in all sincerity let us not 
say that the church is ready for an epitaph. 
Let us rather now say that she is to receive her 
new baptismal sign, a Road with an Eternal 
Home and Hearthfire for weary pilgrims when 
they come home. 

But this is not a sermon. I remind myself 
that here endeth “Knockabout, the Fifth.” 
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The League of Nations Issue 


From scores of letters that have come to us 
during the last few weeks regarding the action 
taken by the American delegates of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council in July in be- 
half of the League of Nations, and our own 
editorial position on the League, we have taken 
the following. We regret that the limitations 
of space prevent more extended quotations.— 
EDITORIAL NOTE, 


In company with a good many other thought- 
ful persons, I have always believed that it was 
a great mistake to attempt to combine the 
Treaty of Peace with the League of Nations 
Covenant. I hold to the opinion that the Treaty 
of Peace should have been concluded before the 
ether matter was taken up, and that it should 
have been such a Treaty as the representatives 
of the United States could sign at once. Then 
a world of trouble would have been saved. I 
know that a great many church people, and 
Congregationalists, share this view. 

Minnis M. S. BRECKINRIDGE. 
(Mrs. H. W.) 
Providence, R. I. 


I do not approve of the action of the Council 
because the matter was not before the Council 
and it should have attended to its own business. 
I do not approve of these unanimous votes 
which religious bodies are continually taking 
on matters which do not come before them for 
decision. 

R. R. KENDALL. 


Dover, Mass. 


I heartily approve of your position in favor 
of the League of Nations. It certainly is the 
Supreme Issue, as you call it, and I am going 
to do all I can to get our country into it. 

A. W. WILCOX. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


I dissent from the action of the International 
Council assembled at Boston a few weeks ago, 
and would advocate a new League of Nations, 
or a World’s International Court, one born in 
the atmosphere of sincere Christian prayer, and 
composed of men who are more desirous of be- 
ing guided by the spirit of Jehovah than by 
selfish motives, men who like our Pilgrim fa- 
thers, who, as Dr. Hills has said, came to the 
historic shores of New England to seek God and 
his ways rather than to seek gold and personal 
profit. : 

W. EH. GRIFFITH. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


I want to thank you for the editorial, Aug. 5, 
The Supreme Issue. I do not know the writer, 
but it is so strong, so sane, so reasonable, so 
full of faith and so free from any word or sug- 
gestion of partisan contention, that it carries 
the kind of conviction that one feels when read- 
ing the Bible. It seems to me that it carries 
such an appreciation of the situation as Jesus 
felt when he beheld Jerusalem and wept over it. 
America must not fail the world at this time. 

AMOS JUDSON BAILEY. 


Seattle, Wash. 


To illustrate what I consider the right. way 
to go about such things, only a few weeks ago 
it fell to me as chairman of the committee 
at our local association to write the resolutions, 
which I did so as to win the hearty approval 
of Covenant advocates on the committee, and 
the Association voted to publish the resolutions, 
as follows: 


We have looked forward more and more in 
the closing of the war to the prospect of a 
league to prevent future wars. .and we desire 
that a League of Nations shall be established 
without the relinquishment. of our essential 
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rights and guarantees, on firm foundations of 


-justice, and maintained for the peace and wel- 


fare of the world. 
Each word here challenges criticism from all 
angles. 
B. ALFRED DuMM. 
Derry Village, N. H. 


I was glad indeed to see Mr. Dumm’s letter. 
The words “ill-considered and_ irresponsible” 
were especially happy. ‘They certainly express 
exactly the action taken by most religious bodies 
around here. Perhaps I shouldn’t say most— 
but at least I know that it was true in some 
instances. 

ELLs B. SMITH. 

Auburndale, Mass. 


The serious peril to the nations, including 
our own, because of the failure of America to 
enter into the League, and the fearful respon- 
sibility of those who have occasioned this con- 
dition, has become too plain to be reasonably 
denied. 

A. T. CLARKE, 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Permit me to congratulate you upon the en- 
tire fairness and thoroughly good spirit of the 
editorial, “The Supreme Issue,” in The Congre- 
gationalist of Aug. 5. And then let me thank 
you warmly, heartily and continually for the 
position you take: it is both a moral and reli- 
gious question and the good Samaritan did not 
err in ministering to the wounded traveler even 
if he did soil his own clothes with blood stains. 

GEORGE H. JoUNSON. 

Cleveland, O. 


I heartily support the resolution in regard to 
the League of Nations adopted by the American 
delegates to the recent International Congrega- 
tional Council. Your editorial on The Supreme 
Issue expresses my mind. 

J. NEWTON Brown. 

Demorest, Ga. 


To me, it is an astonishing thing that any 
minister of the Gospel should object to.the ac- 
tion taken by the International Council in en- 
deavoring to get a definite statement from the 
presidential candidates, on a question of such 
tremendous importance as the League of Na- 
tions. Surely the people ought to know what 
their President will stand for if elected. This 
will be the only really: great question before the 
voter in November. 

W. A. HurcuHINson. 

Lake Linden, Mich. 


I am a Republican, but stand with you on 
the League of Nations. 
JAMES P. SMEAD. 
Madison, O. 


“The Supreme Issue” in my last Congrega- 
tionalist so exactly expresses my feeling on the 
subject that — had hardly read a dozen lines 


before I determined to thank you very heartily.. 


I wish everybody felt that way and would do 

something about it. To think of our country 

missing the opportunity of ages is very trying. 
Mary P. ME&RRILL. 


A large proportion of its (The Congregation- 
alist’s) supporters see only danger in the so- 
ealled League of Nations and regard it as a 
League of War. As a matter of fact some of 
the most important matters that should have 
come before such a League were disposed of in 
advance by secret treaty by nations which are 
now most strongly urging America to join the 
League. What assurance have we that such 
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treaties would not be entered into by those na- 
tions after the League is formed, as they did 
when the Hague Court was relied on for the 
preservation of peace? 
NEwtTon I. JONES. 
Worthington, Mass. 


If as a life-long Republican I cannot be en- 
thusiastie over my party’s 1920 platform, nor 
as yet its candidate for the presidency, as a 
Congregationalist by heredity and conviction I 
can be proud that the overwhelming sentiment 
of this great body of Christians is where it was 
two years ago in respect to America’s privilege 
and duty in world affairs. , 

Epwarp EF. WAITE. 

District Court, ; 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


The time has come when the religious people 
of the nation must assert themselves and insist 
that our government shall not consider only 


America and the protection of property ; but—- 


at the risk of being crucified if necessary— 
consider what is best for the world as a whole 
and the human beings who inhabit it. Further- 
more, history teaches us that only by helping to 
save others can we in the end save ourselves. 
The selfish policy is not even the safest, but 
rather the most dangerous. 
RocerR W. BABSON. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


I wish to express my most earnest approval 
of your attitude on the League of Nations. It 
is the most important subject before the Amer- 
ican people and indeed the whole world at the 
present time. 

ALEXANDER BH. CUTLER. 

McGregor, Io. 


Stand by your guns on the League of Na- 
tions. We are in the midst of a pitiable welter 
of trimming and _ short-sightedness, but the 
moral idealism of America will yet revive. 

MARSHALL DAwson. 

Storrs, Ct. 


I am glad that you are keeping up the fight 
with reference to the League of Nations. There 
is, no doubt, a good deal of indifference, but I 
believe the position that you are taking is the 
right one and thoroughly justified. 

Henry C. Kina. 

Oberlin, O. 


I heartily indorse your whole attitude on the 
League of Nations. You have in my judgment 
assumed the attitude that is consonant with the 
teachings of Jesus. In discussing the question 
one is biased by party prejudices. 

Luioyp Morris. 

Coe College, 

Cedar Rapids, Io. 


My conviction is deep and strong that we 
must have the League of Nations, and that the 
United States must be in it for the safety of 
the world and for our own safety. 

WARREN L. NOYES. 

Nashua, N. H. 


My objection is that it (the League) changes 
our form of government. It changes it by tak- 
ing away from the President the right to be the 
commander-in-chief of our army and navy. It 
changes it by taking from Congress the exclu- 
sive right to declare war and then to say when 
our citizens shall be obliged to go abroad and 
fight. In place of this the nations shall create 
‘a general staff to direct military operations. 

j A. J. BOWEN. 

Willimantic, Ct. 


- 


‘ 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Glory of Solomon’s Reign 


International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
12. 1 Kings 10: 1-13 ; 23-25. 

This is a narrative concerning lavish Oriental 
splendor. Our section of it is the most com- 
mendable, for it is concerned with Solomon’s 
wisdom rather than his immense wealth. Sheba 
is generally located somewhere in Arabia. The 
report of Solomon’s wisdom and royal magnifi- 
cence had extended thus far. Note that it was 
“the fame of Solomon concerning the name of 
Jehovah.” That is, the royal reputation was 
not connected merely with vast material wealth. 
It was coupled also with the name of his God. 
Popular report connected his success and power 
with the Divinity whose blessing was supposed 
to guarantee these gifts. 

The picture of the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon is full of Oriental life and 
eolor. She came in from Arabia with camels 
loaded with gifts. Jewels and gold and rare 
and costly fabrics made up the burden of the 
earavan. But she brought something more than 
presents. She had thought up all the hard 
questions that her alert mind could devise and 
she was prepared to test Solomon’s wisdom to 
‘the limit. There seems to have been no doubt 
at the end of the conference. The King an- 
swered all her questions. Then apparently they 
talked about the profoundest questions that 
could engage two persons occupying such posi- 
tions of responsibility and alert as to the deep- 
est meaning of life. It must have been an in- 
teresting interview. 

Solomon evidently showed the Queen the en- 
tire content of his royal and religious life. His 
palace, his official staff, his court, his worship, 


all were fully displayed. There never had been 


anything seen in Arabia like this. The reports 
were only 50 per cent of the whole truth. 

The impression upon the Queen was -over- 
whelming; but the point at which her discrim- 
inating judgment was most accurate was when 
she estimated the religious meaning of it all. 
“Jehovah loved Israel forever, therefore made 
he thee king, to do justice and righteousness.” 

God’s love for a nation is the foundation and 
assurance of its peace and prosperity. Solomon 
was not king simply by accident of birth or by 
cleverness in gaining a royal position. He was 
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Lesson Points 
1. That is a rare reputation that is only 50 
per cent. true to fact. 


2. Courts and chariots may make kings but 
they cannot make a king’s heart pure. 


3. Under stress men are always glad to ex- 
change money for sound wisdom. 


4. An evil home corrupts a church or a state. 


5. Permanent human welfare is grounded on 


character, not on the possession of apes, iwory 
and peacocks. ; 
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king because it was God’s will; he reigned “by 
the grace of God.” Let us get the full meaning 
of this judgment as it applies to modern politi- 
eal situations. FEXven where the ruler is chosen 
by popular election may we not also believe that 
God’s will is being done in the decision of the 
people? 

And the function of a king is to deal justly 
and to bring righteousness to bear upon popular 
interests. The final test of Solomon’s true 
kingly character was not the magnificence of 


his court but the justice and righteousness of 
his regal decisions. | 

Another respect in which the splendor of Sol- 
omon appears was seen in the way in which 
sandalwood and gold were used for the furniture 
and the decorations of the temple and palace. 
These were brought by the ships of King Hiram 
from Ophir, which was also probably in Arabia. 

Still another item in the count shows men 
from all parts of the world coming to Solomon 
to obtain his God-given judgment on important 
questions. For this they paid a yearly rate, so. 
that the royal revenues were immensely in-~ 
creased by this means. 

There is another side of the picture which is 
not included in the lesson text but which is so. 
important that it should be included. Solomon 
made silver to be as common and cheap as stone. 
in Jerusalem ;.but he lost the purity and sim- 
plicity of his religious life under the influences: 
that his great wealth brought about him, so 
that finally all his wisdom and riches and power 
failed to hold the favor of God. It is another 
ease of a man whose soul is not great enough 
to endure prosperity. Study 11: 9-13. 

This study closes our work on the Darly- 
Leaders and Kings of Israel. On the whole it 
has been a noble record of personal heroism and 
character. It has given us the definition of 
important principles that are valid in our mod- 
ern world where personal leadership is of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of our people. 
What are some of these conclusions from the 
quarter’s study? 


Chicago Theological Seminary.. 


The Minute Man in Religious Education 


By applying a modern business principle and 
the minute-man idea, Winfield L. Nourse, direc- 
tor of publicity for the Brookline (Mass.) 
Community School for Religious Education, has 
devised a unique advertising plan which is 
bound to arouse community interest and will 
undoubtedly prove a big factor in successfully 
launching the training school project. 

Mr. Nourse reached the following conclu- 
sions: “I have something to sell—a good, mar- 
ketable article. Its selling power depends 
largely upon the method of presenting it to the 
people; of showing them what it is and why 
they should purchase it. It pays to advertise ; 
therefore, I must advertise the community 
training school by written and spoken word and 
must procure competent agents who have confi- 


~’. dence in its merits, to present its qualities 


clearly and concisely.” In this brief, analyti- 
~eal soliloquy will be found the basis of the in- 
teresting publicity campaign planned. 

The written word department of the cam- 
paign will function first and consists of an 
appeal by letter to every person interested in 
Protestant Sunday school work in Brookline. 
These workers have been reached by requesting 
the ministers and school officers to send to the 
publicity director the names of all workers and 
other interested persons in their church organ- 
izations. The mailing list now numbers 500 and 
is ineré€asing daily. 


Every person whose name is on the mailing 


list receives a communication from the director 
of publicity, in which is outlined the aim of the 
training school and appeals for co-operation in 
disseminating information throughout the com- 
munity. A second letter will be issued in Sep- 
tember, giving detailed information regarding 
the school, the courses to be pursued and a com- 
plete program of the lesson evening routine. 
Regular notices will appear in the daily, weekly 
and religious press and in paid advertisements. 
Ministers of the co-operating churches have 
been requested to insert suitable notices of the 
opening of the school in their church calendars 
and bulletins. 

Under the heading, “Spoken Word,” is an 
equally interesting department and it is here 
the law of sale is introduced. The publicity 
director has prepared four talks or lectures 
which will be delivered in Brookline Sunday 
schools on four successive Sundays preceding 
the opening of the community school. The sub- 
jects in their order are: 

First Sunday—‘Why is the Brookline Com- 
munity Training School Necessary ?” 

Second Sunday—‘What is the 
Community Training School ?”’ 

Third Sunday—‘How is the Brookline Com- 
munity Training School to be Conducted?” 

Fourth Sunday—‘Who Should be Interested 


Brookline 


in the Brookline Community Training School?” 

There are twelve Protestant churches in 
Brookline, The school project is interdenomina- 
tional, and all these churches are co-operating. 
Twelve men, acting in the capacity of minute- 
men, will deliver one of the above talks or lec- 
tures in the Sunday schools on four successive 
Sundays, each speaker using the same general 
subject assigned for any particular Sunday. 

The talks contain, in condensed form, some 
of the best arguments for community religious 
training. It required much time and effort to 
collate the valuable and interesting facts found 
in the series. The material is so arranged that 
a speaker. may use it literally or merely as a 
suggestion paper from which to get ideas for 
an address of his own. Having made a draft 
of the lectures, Mr. Nourse submitted it to sev- 
eral men of broad religious training and thus: 
procured helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

The training school is to open in the Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Monday evening, 
Oct. 18, at 7.30. Edwin R. Carter, director of* 
religious education in that church, has been ap- 
pointed director of the school. On the evening 
of Oct. 10, a mass meeting of all interested per- 
sons will be held in St. Mark’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, at which Prof. A. BH. Bennett, 
Ph.D., of the Boston University School of Re-. 
ligion, will speak on the subject of the commu-~ 
nity school. 
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The Perils of Inattention 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Sept. 5-11 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Seripture Lesson. Matt. 25: 31-46. 


Opportunities That Do Not Advertise. This 
is the culminating word of Jesus speaking as 
a judge. The startling thing about his parable 
of acceptance and rejection is the unexpected- 
ness of the sentence. It seems to pass outside 
the realm of Christian faith and experience 
altogether. 
and Christian faith is not in question at all. 
The judge is the Son of Man, whose whole life 
was one of pity and self-giving. And the com- 
mendation and condemnation are upon the 
grounds of likeness or unlikeness to himself in 
merey. The sin that is here quite unpardon- 
able is cruel inattention to the needs of others. 
The condemned had met human need face to 
face in the ways of life and had not even recog- 
nized it. All claims to pity and all sense of 
responsibility had been denied, and with them 
all claims upon the merey of God were lost. 
The denial of brotherhood is the relinquishment 
of sonship to God. He waited, though these 
children of his were in a far country; but he 
waited for their least thought of a return to 
him in vain. We are here in the presence of 
perhaps the most solemn words in all the utter- 
ances of Christ. The opportunities of mercy 
are sometimes rather clamorous, nowadays, we 
think; but the little opportunities of common 
life which both display and shape our charac- 
ters do not advertise. 


Watching for Our Chance to Help. There is 
a call to watchfulness here which we shall be 
wise to heed. We cannot afford to let these 
opportunities of Christlike kindness slip past 
us unimproved. Our Lord is not thinking here 
of great self-surrenders—going as a missionary, 
making great ventures of faith, giving all our 
goods to feed the poor. He is thinking of the 
everyday happenings of plain people in quite 
remote and unknown neighborhoods. He brings 
it down so evidently to the life we all experience 
that no one can say, ‘This applies to Babylon, 
or Jerusalem, or London, or Chicago; but it 
has nothing to do with our town or village.” It 
is a call to watch on our own streets, as well 
as on the Jericho road where the Good Samari- 
tan showed what manner of man he was. And 
the perils of our pre-occupied or self-occupied 
minds are great. We cannot afford to overlook 
our opportunities of helpfulness. For they sel- 
dom send a messenger to tell us they are coming 
to meet us. 


Christ’s Interest in the Details of Our Lives. 
Our Master is so great that he can afford to 
spare time and attention for little things. He 
saw—he sees—the little kindly deeds and hears 
the little kindly words as we go on our way. 
Our life is glorified by this interest and pres- 
ence. But it carries its warning and invitation 
to be eareful and watchful as we go. And his 
judgment parable gives us a glimpse into the 
mind of Christ which must make for our humil- 
ity. If these outside the fold commended them- 
selyes to Christ by deeds of merey, how much 
more, with our gift of faith and our motive of 
affection, should we be attentive in order to be 


kind. 


It is the judgment of all nations- 


HE HOUR OF PRAYERZ 7% 


Closet and Altar 


REPLACEMENTS 


That ye might be filled with all the full- 
ness of God.—Hph. 8:19. 


Keep evil in check by its opposite. Pro- 
mote the good in whatever form is possible. 
Counteract error by publishing the truths it 
would ignore or deny. Circumvent the bane- 
ful and corrupting by planting and watering 
by its side the pure and blessed. We are 
far too fond of the violent, and too little in- 
clined to the constructive, which calls for 
patience and humility. Kill the weeds with 
the flowers, the tares with the corn, for 
there is an energy in righteousness, truth, 
love, and beauty which the malignant 
growths of evil cannot withstand.—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


The Master keeps the lips of his servants 
by so filling their hearts with his love that 
the outflow cannot be unloving; by so filling 
their thoughts that the utterance cannot be 
un-Christlike—lrances R. Havergal. 


Thou who didst hang upon a barren tree, 
My God, for me, 

Though I till now be barren, now at length, 
Lord, give me strength 

To bring forth fruit to thee. 


Thou who didst bear for me the crown of thorn, 
Spitting and scorn, 
Though I till now have put forth thorns, yet 
now 
Strengthen me thou, 
That better fruit be born. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


My principal method for defeating heresy 
is by establishing truth. One proposes to 
fill a bushel with tares; now if I can fill it 
first with wheat I shall defy his attempts.— 
John Newton. 


Jesus was not an agreeable sentimentalist 
who imagined that he could cleanse the 
world by rose-water ; he was the only thinker 
who grasped the whole situation, root and 
branch. He did not propose to make sin 
illegal; that had been done without conspic- 
uous benefit. He proposed to make sin im- 
possible by replacing it with love.—John 
Watson. 


O God, who givest harvest in the souls and 
lives of men, help us to choose and to prefer 
the gifts of thy provision above what we may 
find or earn alone. Take away from us evil, 
that thou mayest replace it with good. Help 
us to love so purely and sincerely both God 
and our neighbor that there shall be no room 
left in our hearts for envy or for hate. Teach 
us the values of the things which are from 
above, that smaller things may sink in our 
desire to their true place; and that all evil, 
seen in its true nature and proportion, may 
become repellent. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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His Greatest Day 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Sept. 12-18 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: A Great 
Mark 2: 1-12. 


Miracle and its Lessons. 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Fortunate is a man who has friends. “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” This sick 
man had four. Their kindness is matched by 
their persistence and their ingenuity. The Mas- 
ter valued their faith. (v. 5.) Forgiveness of 
sins as well as healing of the body are the 
Lord’s gift and not our desert. Both alike show 
where real authority lies. Cavillers cannot over- 
come plain facts. John 9 also gives a very 
interesting evidence of this. This healed man 
was a “straightaway” fellow. They never “saw 
the like of such a thing before.” The coming 
and working of Christ have always made this 
same impression. It is even so with devoted 
Christians carrying on his work. 


Leads for the Leader . 

Did you ever read the Gospel of Mark 
through at a sitting? Do it and you will catch 
a different idea of the narrative. Notice how 
clean-cut and vividly told everything is. One 
of the interesting little touches is the frequent 
use of “straightaway.” It is a good Hndeavor 
gospel. 

The way to our own happiness lies in making 
others happy. Think of this man and his friends 
in this way. ; 

How much can Jesus do with us or through 
us unless he sees our faith? Have we any faith 
for him to see? 

This is a good start for discussing evangel- 
istic and medical missionary work. Can we 
neglect either and do the things the Master left 
in our care? 

What do you think of the possibility of our 
churches having a dual ministry: a minister (to 
the souls) and a doctor (for the bodies)? And 
both free? How would it work out? 


Thoughts for Members 

Deeds not words stop the mouths of critics. 

Here is the Master over sin and sickness. 
Has he lost his power? 

Some people are more afraid of offending so- 
ciety than of failing to help it. Christ came to 
save and not to salve. 


If there be some weaker one, 

Give me strength to help him on; 

If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer thee. 
—Whittier. 


Four men—one at each corner of the cot— 
all needed. One missing would have made it 
harder for the others and the sick man? Am 
I carrying my corner? Or do I let the others 
do it? 

A Moment of Prayer 

We thank thee, O thou Great Physician of 
souls and bodies, for thy love that abides 
through the ages. We rejoice in the thousands 
who have been inspired to carry on thy work 
of this kind in these, our own days. May that 


love of thine make us always friends in need 


and in deed for the unfortunates of the world. 
Amen. 


/ 
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Recent Fiction 


THE SHADOW, by Mary WHITE OVINGTON 
(Hareourt, Brace & Howe). Miss Ovington 
has taken for her theme the life-experience and 
disabilities of the educated negro. The white 
heroine, thrown as a foundling into the warm 
nest of a negro family in the far South to con- 
ceal her mother’s sin and brought up as one of 
them, when she comes to womanhood is sud- 
denly acknowledged by her grandfather and has 
to choose between the race of her nativity and 
of her gratitude. She goes to New York and is 
plunged into the industrial struggle which is 
admirably pictured. The story will compel and 
inform thought; but is first enjoyable for its 
romautie and dramatic power and charm. 

Tur Light Our or THE Hast, by S. R. 
CRocKETT (Doran). A peculiarly daring para- 
phrase of the life of Christ. This new Messiah 
is of the present day, a child waif from the 
hills of Judea, a humble priest, then a Cardinal, 
and finally elected to the Papacy as a “dark 
horse.” The process is amusingly, like Ameri- 
ean party politics.- The modern note sounds 
everywhere, often arousing mirth. Yet the 
result is what the Scotch call “a sair laugh.” 
Pope Christopher defies the hierarchy and be- 
comes a man among men, though leading them 
into ways of beneficence and peace. His mir- 
acles are the result of personal influence or of 
strange coincidence. Brigands and kings flock 
to his support with crowds of less picturesque 
people. He visits France, where a new Sermon 


_ on the Mount is recorded by the Associated 


Press and sent forth by wireless. America pre- 
pares for him in true Billy Sunday style. But 
the New Jerusalem comes to earth on the site 
of the old one. Success in making over human- 
ity is too speedy and too complete to seem 
convineing. Also the devout follower of Christ 
will shrink from the inadequacy of the parallel. 
Yet the book holds the interest steadily and 
makes the reader think hard. 

Youne Hearts, by J. H. BucKROSE (Doran). 
Mrs. Buckrose may be depended upon to choose 
the latest topics and to treat them after her 
own humorously sympathetic fashion. This is 
the story of a Yorkshire family who remove to 
the country and try to increase England’s food 
supply. They are suburban folk, quite unused 
to spuds and cows. The servant question takes 
on new horrors and a local ghost induces some 
annoying researches in the realm of the occult. 
In the midst of all this strenuosity Cupid finds 
room to make his own kind of havoc. The 
characters, gentle and bucolic, are all interest- 
ing, especially the widely contrasted sisters. 

Tue GIRL ON THE HILLTOP, by KENYON 
GAMBIER (Doran). Social changes in England, 
as expedited by the War, make a favorite topic 
for fiction. This is a particularly lively and 
enlightening novel of that sort. In the summer 
of 1914 there comes an American youth to the 
little village of Castlechepe, intent upon the 
study of his ancestral home and his kindred. 


_ Swept away into the war, he returns four 


years later, this time as the unknown heir. The 
vicissitudes of caste and faulty economics form 
the background of a triple romance. Until the 
end the hero remains a mystery to most of his 
acquaintances. Presumably, the author is 
English, but he makes few slips in presenting 
the other point of view. The story is one which 
lingers in the memory. 

GoLtp Out oF CELEBES, by CapTaIn A. BH. 
DIncLe (Little, Brown). A story with abun- 
dant material for a good, stirring adventure 


plot. It is rather crudely worked out, but has 
some interesting descriptive features of nature 
in the Celebes. 

PRESENTING JANE McRAnr, by Mark L&E 
LUTHER (Little, Brown). Another story some- 
what like “The Hope Chest” in its description 
of the romance of a young girl, daughter of a 
drunken hotel-keeper in a country town, and 
a young man from a home of wealth and svucial 
position. The most interesting part of the tale 
is the account of the young girl’s career in the 
“movies.” 

Happy Houses, by JANE D. Asporr (Lippin- 
cott). A college girl’s prank twists itself into 
a pretty story with a mystery. One of a group 
of friends is invited to spend a summer in a 
remote village with relatives whom she has 
never seen. Much preferring to be somewhere 
else she persuades another girl to take her place. 
These ready-made relatives are gloomy and for- 
lorn in spite of the name of their house. So a 
real career opens before the charming impostor 
who eventually finds as well as bestows happi- 
ness. os 

THE GIRL FROM FOUR CORNERS, by REBECCA 
N. Porter (Holt). This is a story of a girl’s 
adventure in making a living and a life in San 
Francisco. The introduction tells of her un- 
happily cireumstanced childhood in a remote 
mountain town. She has good fortune and good 
friends, but runs serious risks, from one of 
which, due to her own well-developed instinct 
of motherliness, she has the narrowest of es- 
capes. The story makes agreeable reading. 

THE Book oF SUSAN, by LEE WiLSoN Dopp 
(Dutton). This belongs to the increasing out- 
put of infancy-to-maturity novels wherein ap- 
pear the records of the life of one character. 
The method promotes variety and discursive- 
ness. Susan is a child of the slums, adopted 
into a home of luxury and cultivation. Her 
knowledge of evil is both a burden and a de- 
fense. She is so sturdy and straightforward, 
so loyal and unselfish that she belongs among 
the best beloved of fiction people. Her guardian 
tells the story in his own way and time. Read 
in leisurely fashion the book affords much 
pleasure. 

TAMARISK TOWN, by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
(Dutton). <A strange and powerful story of 
the struggle in a man’s soul between two pas- 
sions. A piece of rampant paganism. Splen- 
didly sustained and repellent in proportion to 
its strength. 

Linpy Loyp, by MAriz EB. Horrman (Mar- 
shall Jones). ‘A Tale of the Mountains” by 
one who writes with knowledge and sympathy. 
Birds and blossoms, tilled fields and remote 
stretches of wilderness enter into the excellent 
descriptions of the regions. 

THE WORLD OF WONDERFUL REALITY, by E. 
TEMPLE THURSTON (Appleton). This sequel 
to “The City of Beautiful Nonsense” does not 
differ, the author tells us, in atmosphere or 
treatment. The story is a curious attempt to 
prove the thesis ‘love is enough,” and the result 
is unconyineing. Romance and idealism do also 
abide with self-control and hard work. 

JOAN OF THE ISLAND, by RALPH HENRY 
Barsour and H. P. Horr (Small, Maynard). 
Another South Sea romance with a capable and 
adventurous hero, a beautiful and brave hero- 
ine, a weak brother, with a passion for pearls 
and a liking for drink, a villain who intends to 
get both the pearls and the girl—several at- 
tempts at murder and a big fight! It is a lively 
tale, holds the interest and ends as it should. 
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Tur Marrix, by Maria THOMPSON DAVIESS 
(Century Co.). The romance of Tom and 
Nancy Lincoln, parents of the President. <A 
mixture of facts and traditions. A fine feature 
of the narrative is the background of the Ken- 
tucky wilderness and the pioneer town. 

THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF MIST, by 
W. W. Tarn (Putnams). A grown-up descrip- 
tion of a young girl’s trip to fairyland and her 
interesting experiences with the little people. 
The story is beautifully written and well 
worked out. 

Gtory' RipES THE RANGE, by ETHEL AND 
JAMES DORRANCE (Macaulay)._ 

Lorus Saab, by Minprep Cram (Dodd, 
Mead). 

Daisy ASHFORD, Her Book (Doran). 

THE House oF DREAMS-COME-TRUE, by 
MARGARET PEDLER (Doran). \ 

Exit Berry, by GRAcE LIvINGSTON 
(Lippincott). 


HILL 


Concerning the Negro 

Tue Nearo Facks AMERICA, by HERBERT J. 
SELIGMANN (Harpers). <A study of the facts 
of injustice relating to the Negro race in the 
United States since the Huropean War, es- 
pecially in the South; and so abundant and 
heart-rending is the evidence of wrong that the 
book should not only compel more thought on 
this subject, but also speed action for relief 
and reform. : 

CHUMS AND BrorHers, by Encar H. WEB- 
STER (Badger). Intimate personal sketches re- 
vealing the admirable character of colored 
young people whom the author has known dur- 
ing a life-time of teaching in Atlanta University. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, by GEORGE MADDEN 
Martin (Appleton). A book of well-written 
short stories about the less-favored colored 
people of the South during the period from 
Civil War days to the present time. It does 
not recognize the existence of the educated 
Negro, but it throws light upon the pathetie 
problem of those who come up out of the dark- 
ness of slavery. 

THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, by Ropert T. 
KERLIN (Dutton). Quotations from the Negro 
Press for the last six months of 1919, on such 
topics as: The New Hra, The Negro’s Reactions 
to the World War, The Negro’s Grievances and 
Demands, Riots, Lynchings, The South and the 
Negro, ete. A very remarkable exhibit, and on 
the whole creditable to the race and showing 
them as law-abiding, peace-loving, conservative 
and patriotic. There are no indications of rad- 
icalism or of demanding other than just and 
fair dealing. 


For Public Speakers 

Pocket GUIDES TO PUBLIC SPEAKING, by 
GRENVILLE KLEISER (Funk and Wagnalls). 
The author of this series of ten handy volumes 
was formerly Instructor in Public Speaking at 
Yale Divinity School and is considered a lead- 
ing expert in his line. Certainly these little 
volumes each contain clear, practical and im- 
portant information which will be of use to 
those who carefully follow the author’s advice. 
The titles of the volumes are: How to Speak 
Without Notes, Something to Say: How to Say 
It, Successful Methods of Public Speaking, 
Model Speeches for Practice, The Training of 
a Public Speaker, How to Sell through Speech, 
Impromptu Speeches: How to Make Them, 
Word-Power: How to Develop It, Christ: The 
Master Speaker, and Vital English for Speak- 
ers and Writers. 
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On Religious Themes 


THE I[MITATION OF CHRIST, by THOMAS A 
Kempis, Hpiruw CAVELL Epirion (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). The martyrdom of Edith Cavell 
is memorialized in this beautiful little edition 
which is a facsimile of the copy Miss Cavell 
had with her in the prison at St. Gilles, and 
reproduces the markings she made at different 
times against passages which she found helpful. 
An eloquent Foreword by Bishop Ryle of West- 
minster tells of Miss Cavell’s last days and of 
the great funeral service on May 15, 1919, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A BUNCH OF EVERLASTINGS, by F. W. Borr- 
HAM (Abingdon Press). Readers of any of the 
earlier volumes of this Australian essayist will 
not need to be urged to possess themselves of 
this one. It is a volume of twenty-three ser- 
mons on “texts that have made history.” Each 
text is connected with some one’s life, as, for 
example, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,’’ which was, connected 
with a crisis in the life of Oliver Cromwell. 
So he gives, and comments on Thomas Chal- 
mers’ Text, and Martin Luther’s Text, and 
Dean Stanley’s Text, ete. It is a remarkable 
eollection of biographical incidents and each 
one is used to drive home a fundamental Chris- 
tian truth. 

Tur MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN CHURCH 
AND STATE, by Rey. JOHN ROACH STRATON 
(Doran). Addresses by the pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York City, denouncing 
the dancing of the day, the immodest dress of 
women in society, the impurity of the theater 
as a whole, including: the moving pictures, and 
backing up his accusations by quotations from 
newspaper. advertisements and reports, Too 
much of this is harnessed up with the church 
and. promoted. by. church people; and over 
against. it, is spineless preaching lacking in con- 
demnation.for sin. It is an appalling revela- 
tion ofa modern Sodom worthy only of con- 
demnation. Of course it is not the whole story 
but it is a brave word that needs to be spoken. 

Ay JEWISH VIEW oF JESUS, by H. G. ENE- 
Lows?(Maemillan). Among the multitude of 
books on the life and teachings of Jesus this 
sympathetic volume written by a Jew should 
find a weleome place. It claims the recognition 
of Jesus as the most influential teacher of re- 
ligion the Jewish people ever produced; it em- 
phasizes the Jewish birth, environment and 
education of Jesus. It presents the Jewish idea 
of the Messiah and shows that Jesus came to 
fulfill and not to destroy the law and the 
prophets. It is Unitarian in its theology. But 
it marks the present-day trend of Jewish 
thought and for that reason it is notable. It 
is full of interesting and suggestive material 
which every student of the life of Jesus will 
welcome, even though it omits much which is 
of vital importance. 

TuE THEOLOGY OF THE HPISTLES, by H. A. A. 
KENNEDY (Scribners). A remarkable, scholarly 
study of Paul as well as Pauline theology, by 
the professor of New Testament exegesis of 
New College, Edinburgh. In addition to the 
Pauline epistles the author gives careful treat- 
ment to the post-Pauline Christianity. 

Mosrs, THE FOUNDER OF PREVENTIVE MeEpI- 
CINE, by PercivAL Woop (Maemillan). A camp 
medical officer in service in the Near Hast was 
led to study the Pentateuch in the light of his 
experience. He pays great tribute to the wis- 
dom and practical worth of the Pentateuch 
teaching for camp hygiene and sanitation. 

SomMETHING Morr, by Kirpy PAGE (Associa- 
tion Press). A consideration of the vast un- 
developed resources of life. There'is something 
more in God, man, Jesus Christ and in life than 
we have appropriated. 
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THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE BEYOND, 
by Davin JAMES BuRRELL (American Tract 
Society). A series of homilies and devotional 
studies calculated to comfort the sorrowing and 
to strengthen faith. 

Tur ScHooL HYyMNAL, edited by Mitton S. 
LITTLEFIELD (A. S. Barnes). A _ high-grade 
hymnal for the Sunday school that is really 
practical. It is well called, ‘A book of wor- 
ship for young people.” A fine feature is the 
number of hymns expressing loyalty and fidel- 
ity, heroism, good will and service. The re- 
sponsive readings, services for special occa- 
sions and prayers.have been prepared by Dr. 
Oliver Huckel and are of a high order. 

GARMENTS OF POWER, by FRED B. FISHER 
(Abingdon Press). Some mystical meditations, 
which smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, by 
the youngest bishop of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church. 

Ir Nor A UNITED CHURCH—WHAT? by 
PETER AINSLIE (Revell). The Reinecker Lec- 
tures at the Protestant HPpiscopal Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, by the well-known Dis- 
ciples’ preacher and editor. The volume takes 
up carefully and thoroughly the necessity, the 
growth and the outlook for Christian unity. 
It is a great plea and a forceful presentation 
of facts which must be faced. 


For Boys and Girls 


Tue Boys’ Book oF THE WORLD WAR, by 
FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard). Written for young people this re- 
markable history is clear enough to be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by them. But it will also. be 
read with pleasure and profit by adults. The 
author’s plan is interesting. He conceives of a 
council of five men, a chief of staff, a diplomat, 
a military expert, an economist, and an Amer- 
ican war correspondent. These five tell the 
story from their various points of view, with 
occasional discussion of disputed points. Not 
only is the war described in detail but various 
points are dwelt upon like The Failure of the 
Zeppelins, Combats in the Sky, ete. The en- 
trance of America and her share in the war is 
given due space and the volume closes with the 
Treaties of Germany and her Allies. It is a 
notable volume. A large number of excellent 
illustrations, maps and diagrams add greatly to 
the value of the work. 

Tur ARGONAUTS OF Fairy, by BAsmL Matru- 
rws (Doran). As good a history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers as has been written for young people. 
It is interesting, full of material which will 
appeal to the youthful mind. It is accurate, 
generally, following quite closely to the record 
of Governor Bradford. Occasionally there is a 
flight of imagination which it would be difficult 
to justify, as when the author writes, “As they 
set foot upon the great boulder by the side of 
which the boat was beached, they called it 
Plymouth Rock.” But, in spite of such infre- 
quent faults, we may heartily commend the 
volume, especially for young people. The con- 
cluding chapter on “The Building of the New 
Argo” shows how the Pilgrim love of liberty 
was perpetuated by the Revolutionay War, the 
Civil War and the last Great War. It is a 
splendid climax to a great story. 

PAUL AND THE PRINTING PRESS, by SARA 
Ware BAssert (Little, Brown). A fine story 
for boys of high school age. Paul Cameron, 
president of the class of 1920 in a high school, 
starts and edits a school paper, The March 
Hare. In the course of doing so he learns much 
of the history of printing, which is indeed a 
fascinating record in itself. All that is cleverly 
worked into this tale, which contains much of 
schoolboy interest in addition to information 
about printing. It is the best story this author 
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has written and is the first of a new series to 
be known as “The Inyention Series.” 

THE RING-NECKED GRIZZLY, by WARREN H. 
MiLLteR (Appleton) describes a trip of two 
boys to the Big River country of the Rocky 
Mountains. In charge of an old hunter they 
have a fine time with sufficient adventure. 
Their main ambition had been to shoot the 
famous ‘‘ring-necked grizzly” and this they ac- 
complished. It was an exciting experience. 

THE WORKER AND His WokRK, by STELLA S. 
CENTER (Harpers). A compilation of descrip- 
tions from present-day writers, of various occu- 
pations, the Mail Order House, by Arnold Ben- 
nett, The Telephone, by the same writer, A 
Busy Broker, by O. Henry, The Wheat Pit, by 
Frank Norris, The Riverman, by Stewart Hd- 
ward White, The Salmon, by Rex Beach, ete., 
over forty chapters. Prepared for young people 
who are looking for a vocation, it is of interest 
for the average reader. 

JOSEPH, by E. B, Trist (Macmillan). The 
story of Joseph told in attractive form for 
young people. Well illustrated in colors and 
bound in paper. | 

THE LAND or FARAWAY (Maemillan). The 
first of a collection of very short stories and 
poems gives the title to this little book for chil- 
dren of five to eight. It is a choice and prettily 
illustrated little volume at a moderate price. 

A Lire or Our Lorp, illustrated by JAMES 
CLARK, R. I. (Macmillan). ‘Contains passages 
from the Gospels, selected with a view of giy- 
ing a full though not exhaustive account of the 
works and sayings of our Saviour, such as will 
be readily intelligible to children.” The selec- 
tions are well chosen, and the twelve full-page 
colored ‘pictures are of exceptional merit and 
will interest children. 

IN THE GREAT APACHE FOREST, by JAMES 
WittarpD ScuuLtz (Houghton Mifflin). This 
is one of the best of this author’s Indian stories, 
and every boy will know that is high praise. A 
Boy Scout enlists in Forest Service in 1918 and 
while at his lookout station high up on a hilltop 
he is visited by a group of Hopi Indians. One 
of these, trained in an American school, tells of 
the Indian customs. There are also many excit- 
ing events, including the killing of an enormous 
grizzly bear, and the capture of a bunch of bad 
men who had been setting forest fires. It is an 
intensely interesting and instructive story for 
boys and girls. 


Don Srrone, AMERICAN, by WILLIAM HEy-- 


LIGER (Appleton). A fine Boy Seout story de- 
scribing how the boys at home, responding to 
the call for help in farm work, tried to show 
themselves good Americans. This was not all 
clean and easy work. There were troubles. But 
Don Strong, the leader, playing fair always, is 
successful in overcoming obstacles. 

The Lost DIRIGIBLE, by RALPH HENRY BAR- 
BouR (Appleton). Jack Stirling, a young en- 
sign in the navy is sent to the Texas border and 
there set to radio work in a new dirigible. On 
his very first trip the airship is caught in a 
cyclone, damaged by an electric storm, driven 
across the Gulf of Mexico and the larger part 
of Mexico and landed, crippled, in the neighbor- 
hood of the headquarters of the latest Mexican 
revolutionist. All hands are captured. The 
story of the escape of Jack and his chum and 
the rescue of his commander and other officers 
is sufficiently exciting. Any boy, or girl, will 
delight in it. 

Dick ARNOLD, OF RARITAN COLLEGE, by 
Eart Reep Sirvors (Appleton). A fine story 
of life in a small college, where many of the 
boys work their way through. There are thrill- 
ing accounts of football and track events with 
some discussion of college ethics. The standard 
is high and Dick and his friends are good both 
in sports and at their studies. 
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The House in the Tree 


By Janet L. Savage 

Peggy was only seven, but she was very 
-grown up in spite of having lived so short a 
time. Her home was in a little village. There 
were big shade trees and all the houses had 
pretty gardens where you would like to stop 
and pick the flowers until you had bunches of 
them. The Postoffice was in the center of the 
town and often Uncle Henry would take Peggy 
with him when he went for the mail and the 
old Postmaster would smile kindly at her over 
the big glasses which he wore way down over 
his nose, and instead of giving the mail to 
Uncle Henry he would place it in her small 
hands. This always made Peggy very proud 
and happy to think she could be trusted with 
the letters and papers for the family. 

Peggy lived in an old-fashioned white house. 
It had a wide veranda in front and pretty vines 
growing over it. There was a big garden in the 
back yard, and in a corner was the bed of 
pansies which belonged to Peggy and in it each 
morning Peggy gathered a bunch to put on the 
tray for Grandma, whose breakfast was carried 
to her in her room. <A big rope swing had been 
put up by Uncle Henry and a gay-colored ham- 
mock swung between two trees. This was the 
house where Peggy’s mother had been born and 
she told Peggy all the good times she had when 
she was a little girl, and these were the stories 
Peggy loved best; for it was just like fairy tales 
to think of her Mama ever being a little girl as 
she was, and doing the things she did for play. 
Of course, her mother looked just like a little 
girl who was playing at being grown-up, but 
to think her own mother had made mud pies, 
and had parties under the trees with her dolls 
just like her. 

Now Peggy had so much done for her that 
she was being spoiled and she soon became tired 
of all her pretty things and one day she left all 
her toys and started out for adventure. She 
unlatched the big white gate and walked down 
the street, stopping at each corner to look back 
and see how far she had gone alone, for, you 
must know, Peggy was never allowed to go 
anywhere unless someone was with her to take 
eare of her. Finally she entered a big field 
and sitting down under an oak tree began to 
play with the little acorns that were scattered 
all about on the ground. She looked up at the 
big tree and wondered how high it was, and 
eould you reach heaven if you climbed to the 
top, and what would you see if you lived in a 
tree. 

While she was thinking a tiny door at the 
foot of the tree opened and out stepped a little 
bit of a man all dressed in brown from top to 
toe. His suit fitted him tight, and his cap was 
pointed and fitted tight and so did his tiny 


brown shoes and stockings, and his shoes had 


no heels, but turned up in a sharp point at 
the toe. He was smiling all over his face and 
- Peggy thought he looked very pleasant. Peggy 
eould have taken him up in her hand, he was 
so small; so she wasn’t afraid to speak to him. 

“What is on the other side of the door you 
came through?” she asked. “That is my house,” 
said the little man. ‘“‘A house?” cried Peggy. 
“Could I see it?” she asked. She thought it 
must be something like her dolls’ house, but that 
was larger than this tree house, for it had four 
doors and many windows and all she saw here 
was a door and no windows. 


The little man invited her in, but Peggy 
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replied, “How can I go in your house when I 
am such a big girl?” 

The little man answered, “If I clap my hands 
I can make you as small as I am. Would you 
like to have me? Then you could go through my 
small door very easily.” 

“Oh, do,” she cried. 

The ‘little man clapped his hands once and 
Peggy grew smaller. He clapped them again 
and again until Peggy, looking down at her feet, 
saw that they had become tiny, tiny, but she 
wasn’t afraid. 

The little man opened the door for Peggy to 
step in ahead of him. Sure enough, there was 
a house inside and down the stairs came a little 
lady all in brown, small as the little man who 
had invited her in. She came up and, putting 
her arms around Peggy, kissed her and said: 
“Welcome, my child. We are glad to-have you 
here. Come upstairs and I will show you your 
room.” Peggy didn’t know what to make of it 
all, but she followed the little lady and soon 
was standing in the cutest little bedroom, all 
in white, with little. bed and rocking chair. 
What could it all mean? Here were the same 
things she had at home, only smaller. 

The little lady went down stairs and told 
Peggy to rest and she would get tea ready, and 
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would call her when she had finished. 

Peggy sat down in the little white rocking- 
chair and tried to think it all over as she 
rocked. Then she went over and touched the 
cover on the little white bed. Next she opened 
the wee bureau drawers and there were dainty 
pink and blue blankets for cold weather, and 
the small mirror showed her own self when 
she looked in it. She was smaller than her 
smallest doll and she wondered if her own dear 
Mama would know her now. 

Before she could wonder any more about the 
change in her looks she was called down to tea. 
She found the little man had changed to a 
light green suit and the little lady had put on 
a silver-grey gown. They had dressed up for 
their company while she was upstairs. 

The table was so daintily set and there were 
the tiniest biscuits and jam served on little 
white plates, and the cups had real tea and 
cream. Peggy was only allowed to have cam- 
brie tea at home and she thought it was nice 
to live in a tree, people could do such grown-up 
things without being corrected. The little man 
and lady told her many interesting things she 
didn’t know about trees, and when they had all 
finished eating and drinking they took Peggy all 

(Continued on next page) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

You will remember in my mosquito story that 
I asked what was the best time to kill a mos- 
quito. I have been patiently waiting for some 
answer, but a Comrade far, far away has an- 
swered first, Thomas W. Ward of Carpenteria, 
Cal. In his letter recently he says: ‘In The 
Congregationalist and Advance of July 29, you 
have an article which in some respects reminds 
me of the old Corner which our former editor 
and friend used to publish and which we all 
enjoyed reading. 

“Tn the July number you had an article about 
mosquitoes and asked what is the best time to 
kill one. If I may be allowed a place in your 
Corner I should say most emphatically, “The 
first time you have a chance.’”’ 

This is a good guess, but it is not the correct 
one yet. Some one else suggests that it is be- 
fore he bites you, but that is not the proper 
answer. (And remember it is not the “he-es” 
that bite.) I think I shall have to wait a little 
while longer to see if some of you cannot really 
tell me what is the best time to kill one. 


These are days when, of course, we are 
spending much of our time out of doors and I 
think you will enjoy another little story from 
our Comrade Sarah F. Bel of Hartford, Ct. I 
give her letter entire: 


If you wish to make some “‘movies” of your 
own this summer, which I know you will en- 
joy, get a pasteboard box, punch some holes in 
the sides of it and tie over the top a piece of 
mosquito netting. Then hunt around in some 
one’s garden, on parsley or carrot tops, and find 
a eaterpillar about two inches long dressed in 
green with velvety black stripes across his body 
dotted with yellow. Introduce him to his new 
apartment, and tie on the netting so he cannot 
crawl out. Feed him every day, throwing out 
the refuse and giving him fresh leaves, and when 
he is full grown he will crawl up on the side 
of the box, fasten himself at the end of his 
body by some silken threads. spin himself a sort 
of belt to hold himself upright, and proceed with 
the ceremony of making a chrysalis. I shall 
not tell you how he does it, because that is the 
most interesting part of the movie. 

After the chrysalis, wait a few weeks more, 
and he bursts off the end, and comes out “with 


wings—black wings all trimmed with yellow 
and shaded blue. 

Here is something that is well worth trying 
and “it does not cost: anything.’ The surprise 
in store for you will amply repay you. 

You know if you really want to get things 
authoritatively you have to go to Washington 
or else have Washington come to you. It hap- 
pens that we have a friend in the Treasury 
Department in Washington, in the Public 
Health Department, Alice H. Goodwin. She 
wishes to be permitted to add to the names re- 
cently given the following: ‘Physicians who 
successfully combatted yellow fever in New 
Orleans were Dr. White, Dr. Brown, Dr. Green, 
Dr. Lavender and Dr. Blue. All were members 
of the Marine Hospital service, now the public 
health service of the United States.” (Sort of a 
rainbow staff—WMr. A.) - 

I think we shall have to give the plum to 
this contributor for sending us the most striking 
lists 

I am going to suggest a little contest for you 
which you can work on before school opens. 
After this don’t you think we would better drop 
the subject of names? I wish lists of last or 
family names of people who are either birds, 
beasts, or creatures of the sea. You may really 
call this the “bird, beast and fish game.” I 
already have quite a list of each one of these 
and should like to see what you can do. Mr. 
Jay is a “bird,” Mr. Fox a “beast,” and Mr. 
Bass a “fish.” Now, go ahead! 

This is not a very hard contest, so I think 
that a first prize of two thrift stamps and a 
second prize of one thrift stamp will be about 
right. Lists submitted in this contest must 
reach me by the 15th of September. 

I am sure you are all getting very anxious 
for school now and I hope that you will have 
gained during the summer a whole lot of “pep” 
for your fall work. 

Comradely yours, 
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The House in the Tree 
(Continued from preceding page) 
through their little home. It was very neat 
and pretty and they told her they had all they 
wanted to make them happy excepting a little 
daughter. ‘They had always hoped some one 
would come and live with them and now they 
had their wish, for Peggy had come and they 

were going to love her very much. 

Then Peggy began to think about her home 
and mother and wondered who would drink the 
milk and cream from the silver and gold cup 
that had her name on it, if she wasn’t home at 
tea time, and she thanked the little people for 
being so nice to her, but said she really must 
go back to her own home and parents. 

In yain the little man and lady begged her to 
stay and made her many promises, but Peggy 
said she just couldn’t belong to them. 

She wondered what her people would say if 
she went home looking so tiny. They wouldn’t 
be able to find her, she was so small. Indeed, 
she could have slipped into her Mama’s thimble 
and been completely hidden. 

Then the little man told Peggy he had 
clapped his hands to make her small enough to 
enter his little door and when he got outside by 
stamping his foot he could make her grow big 
again, just as she was. There was just one 
thing he would ask her to promise before he 
sent her back home. She had many toys and 
everything to make her happy. She must prom- 
ise to learn to be contented with them. Peggy 
promised she would, and then the little man 
stamped his foot real hard, and then harder, 
and again even harder. At each stamp Peggy 
grew bigger and bigger until she was a seven- 
year-old girl again in size. 

She kissed the little lady and gave her a big 
hug, and shaking hands very gravely with the 
little man, she thanked them both for all their 
kindness to her and went back to her home, 
getting there in’ time to have the big cup of 
milk and cream. 

Always after that visit to the little house in 
the tree she liked her home and playthings 
more than she used to do. I guess it was be- 
cause she thought how much nicer it was to live 
in your own home with those who love you than 
to live with any one else, even if they were as 
nice as the little man and lady of the tree house, 


An Educational Assistant 


In the Congregational Education Society 

Mrs. Millacent P. Yarrow has recently been 
elected educational assistant of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society and began her work 
‘Aug. 1. 

Mrs. Yarrow takes up the work formerly 
done by Miss Mabel EF. Patten. Her college 
work was done at Wellesley and Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. She was married to Rev. S. R. Yar- 
row and for several years they labored together 
in churches in California. Mr. Yarrow is not 
now living and Mrs. Yarrow after teaching in 
the high school at Palo Alto came Hast and 


did work in religious education in Columbia - 


University, later taking a year’s work in the 
same line with Dr. Athearn in Boston Univer- 
sity. During this time she worked with Dr. 
John Dobbs in our First Congregational Church 
in Malden, Mass. Upon leaving Boston Uni- 
versity she spent a year in educational work 
with the Y. W. C. A., and later was connected 
with the religious educational work of the In- 
terchurch World Movement, initiating plans 
and developing methods and materials in con- 
nection with some of the religious education 
surveys. 

Mrs. Yarrow, therefore, comes to her work 
thoroughly equipped through special training 
and through experience to render most satisfac- 
tory and helpful service in the religious educa- 
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tion program which the Education Society is 
prosecuting. 

Her position is that of educational assistant 
to Gen. Sec. F, M. Sheldon, and her office is on 
the eighth floor of the Congregational House in 
Boston, where she can be consulted personally 
or reached through correspondence in connec- 
tion with the religious education problems of 
our churches. 


On a Summer Sunday 


A Greeting from Australia 

Sounding across harbors and seas where Aus- 
tralian ships pass.to and fro, carried on the 
still night air for miles through the bush, a 
native ery comes often to the ears of the dweller 
in Australia—‘‘Coo-o0-ee, coo-oo-ee.” It is a 
word of greeting; it is also a ery for help. 
Australia sends this call now to America— 
sends the “coo-ee”’ of greeting from one young 
land, rich in resources, to a land but two cen- 
turies older, also blessed with abundant wealth 
and opportunity; sends the ‘‘coo-ee” for help, 
also, not for material aid, but for the leader- 
ship of an elder brother in the realm of national 
ideals. 


This is the message which Rev. A. R. 
Stephenson, M.A., of Melbourne, Australia, 
brought to the congregation of Highland 


Church, Roxbury, at the beginning of his first 
service there, Sunday morning, Aug. 8. It was 
an effective introduction, and it stirred the 
imagination of the whole congregation, even to 
the wide-eyed small boys, of whom there seemed 
to be an unusually large number for a midsum- 
mer Sunday service. Hyen in the inevitable 
August slackness, it was easy for a stranger to 
see that Highland Church is a family church, 
where fathers and mothers and children all feel 
themselves at home. 

To the older members of the congregation, 
Mr. Stephenson’s greeting, the handclasp across 
the sea, seemed to gain in significance when he 
began to preach his sermon. For in it he 
brought another message which, having no na- 
tionality, is the ultimate and only basis of in- 
ternationalism. The text he selected was, “God 
so loved the world,’ and his sermon—strong, 
reverent, simple—was a proclaiming of the 
news which is ‘fold news, new news, the best 
news,” the heart and inspiration of the Chris- 
tian religion throughout the world. Particu- 
larly did he emphasize the fact that the world 
can be regenerated and saved, not by men who 
lose patience with its welter of sin and suffering, 
but only by those whose love for it approaches 
the infinite tenderness and patience of God. 

Mr. Stephenson is to preach at Highland 
Church throughout August. He is also making 
engagements for Sunday evening and week-day 
appointments at other churches around Boston. 
His illustrated lecture on Australia, given at 
Mount Vernon Church the evening of Aug. 8, 
was most enthusiastically received, and he ex- 
presses his willingness to give the same talk at 
other churches which may care to hear it. He 
may be addressed in care of The Congregation- 
alist. Bs Bg md. 5 


Two Memories of the 
International Council 


By Alice Freeman Firman 

Beside my thrills at Plymouth Rock, in my 
memory of the ten Council days in Boston, two 
little incidents stand out which are not re- 
eorded in any minutes. One was the sight of 
a group of small street urchins—so scantily 
clad they verged on immodesty—boisterously 
wending their way down Beacon Street toward 
the Common on July 5. They were punching 
each other in the head and using language 
which had a strangely familiar sound to one 
from the slums of Chicago. 
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I was seated at a table in a café when I 
caught sight of the boys across the street. They 
evidently were admiring the decorations on the 
front of the Congregational House and were 
speculating as to what was “doing.” 

At a table not far from me—but out of sight 
of the window—were seated a group of our 
leaders. Now, I ask you, if you ever noticed 
what a handsome, well-groomed lot of men lead 
in the affairs of our Congregational denomina- 
tion? It seemed to me that day they looked 
more refined and better dressed than usual and 
I was proud of them! I suppose they were 
trying to settle the affairs of all the nations of 
the world as they ate their table d’héte lunch- 
eon. But as I glanced at the urchins across 
the way—and then at the men around the table 
—I felt that between them there was a wide 
gulf—wider than Beacon Street! 

And I reasoned this way: There are only a 
comparatively few of these big men—and they 
must stick to their end of the job—our great 
big world job. Let them wear good-looking 
clothes and eat the best lunches they can—or 
cannot—afford; and let them be “at home” in 
their studies and offices to the |grand moguls— 
and grander foreign missionaries from all over 
the world. But let the rest of us—and our 
name is legion—who are neither great nor 
handsome, and who are utterly incapable of 
straightening out the League of Nations or the 
tangled industrial situation of our country—let 
us, I say, feel a personal responsibility for 
every small boy on the other side of the gulf. 


Who knows but what that tousle-headed boy, — 


whose top garment was so ventilated as to show 
his spine to the onlooker, may, through the proy_ 
idence of God, and the personal touch of a con- 
secrated Christian worker, some day become a 
James L. Barton and wear a Prince Albert 
coat and preside over an international gather- 
ing? Who knows? Doesn’t it give one a thrill? 

And the other incident was like the former, 
only different. I came out of a hotel near Me- 
chanics Hall one of the last days of the Council 
and a tired-looking young woman, an utter 
stranger, overtook me and asked if I minded if 
she walked down the street with me. She said 
she had been wondering the past week what all 
the people were doing in Mechanics Hall. She 
had been so busy tending a telephone switch 
board for some of these very people that she’d 
had no chance to try to get into the meetings. 
“What's it all about, anyhow?” she said. And 
I—a daughter of the Pilgrims—tried to tell her 
before we reached the New Old South Church! 

Then she told me her story—such a sad and 
sorry story—also as familiar in its general 
theme as the language of the boys on Beacon 
Street. I know from what she told me that 
she wondered if some of us Pilgrims weren’t so 
busy talking about doing things that we had not 
taken time to do any of them. Here was the 
gulf again. 

And I said to myself, as I went into that 
magnificent church and listened to some more 
inspiring addresses: How much we are all 
needed—all along the line! How necessary it 
is for the rank and file of us to bridgé the gulf 


-—so that the thrills that we get in our big 


gatherings (and on “our” Plymouth Rock!) 
may not stop with those who wear a yellow 
button—with or without the curled-up ribbon 
attached—but keep on and on till the humblest 
and farthest removed child of God also thrills. 
Once more I thanked my Heavenly Father 
that ‘“‘the lines are fallen unto me in’’—places 
of opportunity—and that “I have a goodly 
heritage.” Firman House, Chicago. 


There are two freedoms—the false, where a 
man is free to do what he likes; the true, where 
a man is free to do what he ought.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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The Summer at Chautauqua 
The Religious Work and Forum Methods 


The celebrated Chautauqua Institution is 
how in its forty-seventh annual Assembly. 
Founded in 1874 it has actually revolutionized 
the educational world of America and has come 
to be of national value from a religious stand- 
point. Chautauqua was never stronger or more 
popular than at the present time, fifty thousand 
people visiting its famous shrines each season. 
Founded on an essentially religious platform by 
the late Bishop Vincent, Chautauqua has al- 
ways abided by its original traditions in the 
direet religious work department, and never 
more than now. ‘The religious influence of the 
Assembly was never stronger than at present. 
Boundaries cannot be set to the religious spirit 
here, for it permeates the entire atmosphere of 
class rooms, fields, grove, lecture halls, and 
group life. People devoting themselves strictly 
to the educational work will surely feel the re- 
ligious spirit and receive impressions of the 
value of a life of consecration to the religious 
ideal. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School of Chicago University, stands at the 
head of the religious department. The most 
prominent preachers of all denominations are 
ealled for preaching services, men like Bishop 
Herbert Welch, of Korea, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, 
Pres. Lynn H. Hough, Prin. Alexander J. 
Grieve, Dr. Frederick Shannon, Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, and others. The morning devotional 
service in the great amphitheater is daily at- 
tended by nearly a thousand people and the 
messages open the inner experiences of the 
heart and lead to the highest Christian life, 
showing that religion is not a way of looking 
at certain things, but a certain way of, looking 
at all things. 

The missionary propaganda is given special 
prominence, a full week being devoted to the 
- Home Missions Institute and another to the 
Foreign Missions Institute, with rallies, lec- 
tures, and study classes. A large new missions 
building will be erected for this department in 
the near future. A Sunday School Institute 
was also organized this year, with Miss Georgia 
EH. Chamberlain as the principal leader. Its 
course of instruction affiliates with the teacher 
training work of the International Sunday 
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School Association and will undoubtedly expand 
from year to year. 


ScuooL or Forum MertTrHops 


The second annual Summer School of Open 
Yorum Methods is also held at Chautauqua the 
present season. During the past year the forum 
idea has spread throughout the country more 
widely than ever. Pres. George W. Coleman 
and Mrs. Perey V. Pennybacker have toured 
certain portions of the country in the interests 
of this advance movement, with the result that 
forum centers have been established in many 
places. The movement is being further ad- 
vanced by summer institutes and assemblies. 
The interest in the School of Forum Methods 
in Chautauqua last year was keen and general 
among the crowds that gather here, and the 
Open Forum National Council is receiving a 
welcome this year that insures a great advance- 
ment of its interests. Class-room sessions, 
amphitheater meetings, and general discussions 
under the lead of prominent forum leaders pop- 
ularizes the propaganda-and a larger sphere of 
service will surely result. Among these leaders 
are George W. Coleman, President of the Na- 
tional Council; Robert S. Holmes, one of the 
national directors; Miss Mabel B. Ury, Chief 
of the Red Cross: Speakers’ Bureau; Miss 
Louise Adams Grout, Chairman of the New 
York Forums; Prof. Charles Zueblin, noted 
forum lecturer; Rey. Howard Melish, rector of 
Holy Trinity Chureh, New York; Prof. S. H. 
Clark, University of Chicago; and others. 
Class-room instruction is given every morning 
and every afternoon, with forum meetings of a 
more public character in the evening. Ques- 
tions from the audience are invited, and an- 
swered by experts. Professor Clark gives a 
Bible Drama Forum with readings and ques- 
tions. Chautauqua welcomes the open forum 
idea to its programs. 


CONGREGATIONAL LEADERS 


Chautauqua has always attracted the leaders 
of Congregationalism, Hillis, Campbell Morgan, 
Jefferson, King, Cadman, Gunsaulus, Graham 
Taylor, and many others. This year Congrega- 


tionalists were particularly proud of their 
Chautauqua representatives. Dr. Herbert W.- 
Gates and Prof. L. E. Weigle have both given 
courses of lectures that greatly strengthened the 
program. The Congregational Board of Hduca- 
tion is co-operating with the Sunday School 
Institute and has sent to the Hall of the @hrist 
a very complete and interesting exhibit of pub- 
lications of interest to Sunday school workers 
of this denomination. 

The Chautauqua Congregational Association 
was formed *n 1878 and at the suggestion of 
Bishop Vincent, the Institution gave to Congre- 
gationalists a lot on one of the finest sites of 
the grounds, on which was built a denomina- 
tional headquarters, and later, by its side, an- 
other building for a missions house. As- many 
as four hundred have been registered here in a 
single season. With the expansion of the work 
these houses are proving too small and a move- 
ment is projected for putting up, as soon ag 
funds can be raised, a new building that will 
replace both these present houses, a substantial 
brick structure that will cost some $25,000, and 
that will be the finest of all the denominational 
houses at Chautauqua and be adequate for all 
the varieus needs of the church in its social and 
missionary activities, as well as provide dormi- 
tories for its workers while at the Assembly. 
The Chautauqua Congregational Association is 
an incorporated body and its affairs are admin- 
istered by a strong board of trustees. Donors 
may feel assured that money contributed for the 
new enterprise will be wisely invested. It is 
hoped Congregationalists will get behind this 
splendid venture and carry it to a successful 
consummation. ; 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary was not forgotten 
the present year. Prin. Alexander J. Grieve of 
the University of Hdinburgh, Scotland, Prof. 
L. EH. Weigle, of Yale, Dr. A. E. Garvie, Prin- 
cipal of New College, London, and others lee- 
turing on such themes as “John Robinson, Puri- 
tan,” “The Message of the Mayflower,” and 
“The Right and Duty of Freedom.” 

Chautauqua extends a cordial invitation to 
Congregationalists everywhere to visit its classie 
groves in increasing numbers. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Great Meetings of Christian Workers 
The Northfield General Conference 


Northfield, 1920, will be remembered for its 
thunder storms. They started on the first Sat- 
urday night when Dr. Tyndall was illustrating 
his lecture on ether waves, and found the light- 
ning an able, if somewhat erratic assistant, 
ringing bells, etc., at unexpected moments; and 
after a few days’ interval, became nightly visi- 
tors until the Conference terminated. The tem- 
peratures were not high, but the humidity was 
trying. There were compensations in that the 
country was never more beautiful and the 
mountain streams were full. 

The usual crowds assembled. Every tent, 
every room in the village, even the dormitories 
at Mount Hermon, were requisitioned for the 
accommodation of the visiting hosts. Oklahoma 
and Montreal, New Orleans and Tokio, the 
Transvaal and Maine, contributed their quotas. 
As many as 350 ministers were counted at one 
sectional meeting. And what appetites these 
people have! ‘They can stand seven meetings 
in one day, and clamor for more. I myself must 
have been consulted by over one hundred clergy- 
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men and church workers, and the other speak- 
ers were equally busy. Ninety-five meetings in 
all were held. 

Northfield is unique. I know not what in- 
stinct guides Mr. William R. Moody in the se- 
lection of speakers. He brings together men of 
different types, and somehow makes them into 
ateam. He tries to keep out of ruts. He seeks 
suggestion and criticism. He wants to help 
ministers. He never dictates to his speakers— 
they are unmuzzled. Yet men who have at- 
tended Northfield for years aver that “it is like 
old times,” and “we have never had a better 
Conference.” 


WELL-KNOWN SPEAKERS 


The speakers were all well known at North- 
field. Dr. Mel Trotter began his visits 21 years 
ago. Rey. Messrs. John MeNeill and George 
Inglis were introduced in Dwight L. Moody’s 
day. The others are newer men, but each was 
well known. Dr. Harris Kirk gave six or seven 


“message is weighty. 


addresses. He is an outstanding preacher in 
Baltimore. He has imbibed the spirit of the 
Jewish prophets and sees things through their 
eyes. Words pour from his lips. He reads phil- 
osophy and propounds it. He is in no hurry 
in elucidating his theme. But he holds his audi- 
ence from the start and the impact of argument 
and personality is strong. I esteem him one of 
the best preachers in the country. 

Dr. John A. Hutton of Glasgow has a heavy 
handicap in a strong Scotch accent, and an in- 
tensity that sometimes makes it difficult to 
eatch his words. Nevertheless he wins. His 
He is a cultivated and 
extremely well-read man. He knows more Rus- 
sian authors than any man I have met. He is 
burdened with a sense of urgency for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God as the only 
hope of the race. His message was always ear- 
nest and sometimes tender. John Hutton is 
coming to his own in Britain. His addresses at 
Northfield will enhance his reputation. Dr. John 
Stuart Holden is a rare combination. Refined 
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and cultivated, there is a charm about his tone 
and gesture and style which can only be de- 
scribed as feminine. Yet he is virile and his 
message grips and moves his audience. His 
personality is that of a strong and versatile 
man. He has been the first man in a season to 
ascend the Matterhorn; he is a life member of 
Lord’s, the premier cricket club of England; he 
has fine moral courage; he goes into the streets 
of London at the head of a mission band al- 
though rector of a fashionable West End 
church. He is a hard worker, ministering to 
a large congregation, editing a weekly paper, 
helping to direct the great convention at Kes- 
wick, presiding over a missionary training 
school. Think of a minister sending fifty of his 
young people as missionaries during a pastorate 
of fifteen years! Dr. Holden’s preaching has 
the wooing note. I think, however, -that his 
finest work was done at the ministers’ meetings 
where he gave three addresses of real distine- 
tion, and must have transformed scores of lives. 

Dr. James Vance of Nashville is too well 
known to need deseription. He is spoken of as 
the father of the Interchurch World Movement. 
Like many another child it became headstrong 
and willful, but he loves it still and believes in 
its future. He is a man of fine spirit, and has 
the elements of leadership. His messages are 
always clear and convincing. A man who is 
very popular at Northfield is the Rev. Mel 
Trotter of Grand Rapids, father of Rescue Mis- 
sions all over the country. I was surprised at 
his development during the past two years. The 
abolition of the saloon has rendered the old-time 
Rescue Mission obsolete, but a new challenge is 
heard and is being responded to. Mr. Trotter 
means to meet the city man and the artisan in 
his own habitat and to challenge him in Christ’s 
name. It will be a hard task, but unless I am 
mistaken this man will make good. 

My own work was the Bible hour at nine 
o’clock each morning. I was requested to re- 
peat a series of addresses on “The Apostolic 
Church,” which I gave a year ago, only in an 
enlarged manner. People seem to be interested 
in origins of Christianity and appeared to think 
that I had something original to say. The news- 
papers of the East were more than generous in 
the amount of space they gave me. I had not 
anticipated preaching during this Conference 
but was persuaded into remaining for the con- 
eluding Sunday morning service when I spoke 
on ‘The Challenge of the Bystanders.” North- 
field has always been generous in its apprecia- 
_ tion and I confess myself debtor to the men and 
women with whom [I had friendly conference. 


An Interdenominational Statesman 

I presume it is fair to call Dr. Herring one 
of the few, if not indeed the pre-eminent inter- 
denominational statesman of the last ten years. 
He has seen the meaning of present-day move- 
ments; he has shared the visions of the future 
with the most prophetic; but he has kept his 
poise and has not been swept by zeal away 
from the fixed and unalterable laws on which 
progress has been conditioned. 

He has been identified with the Federal 
Council. of the Churches of Christ in America 
almost from the outset, and in recent years has 
presided over meetings of its Hxecutive Com- 
mittee and has served on many of its most im- 
portant committees, frequently as chairman: 
To the Interchurch World Movement he. has 
given during the last twelve months labor al- 
most equalling in amount that required by the 
duties of his regular office, as a member of the 
General Committee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and more recently, when troubles and 
perplexities have multiplied, of a special com- 
mittee on*reorganization. When the American 
Council on Organic Union was projected, by 
jnvitation of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
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byterian Church in the U. S. A., he naturally 
was a representative of the Congregational 
churches, and naturally he became a member of 
the Ad Interim Committee, and of its sub-com- 
mittees, until naturally again, by a law of nat- 
ural selection, he was the man who gave—I 
think it is not invidious to say—the largest 
measure of influence to the plans which were 
finally shaped and agreed upon by that body. 
I presume the Congregationalists would term 
him the guiding and controlling spirit—if not 
the leading spirit——in the “Concordat” with the 
Episcopalians. 

He was a member of the American Mayflower 
Council, a member of its Executive Committee 


A Presidential Proclamation 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 


My fellow countrymen: Dec. 21 next will 
mark the tercentenary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620. The 
day will be becomingly celebrated at Plym- 
outh under the auspices of the Plymouth 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission and at 
other localities in Massachusetts. While 
this is proper and praiseworthy, it seems to 
me that the influences which the ideals and 
principles of the Pilgrims with respect to 
civil liberty and human rights have had 
upon the formation and growth of our in- 
stitutions and upon our development and 
progress as a nation merit more than a local 
expression of our obligation, and make fit- 
ting a nation wide observance of the day. 

I, therefore, suggest and request that the 
21st of December next be observed through- 
out the Union with special patriotic services, 
in order that the great events in American 
history that have resulted from the landing 
of these hardy and courageous navigators 
and colonists may be accentuated to the 
present generation of American ‘citizens. 
Especially do I recommend that the day be 
fittingly observed in the universities, colleges 
and schools of our country, to the end that 
salutary and patriotic lessons may be drawn 
from the fortitude and perseverance and the 
ideals of this little band of church men and 
women who established on this continent 
the first self-determined government based 
on the great principle of just law and its 
equal application to all, and thus planted 
the seeds from which has sprung the mighty 
nation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed, done in the District of 
Columbia, the fourth day of August in the 
year of Our Lord One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Twenty, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 145th. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


and of its Finance Committee, and within a few 
weeks took the Acting Chairmanship of the 
Finance Committee, because of the absence of 
its chairman, Dr. H. A. Atkinson, in BPurope. 
The last committee meeting which I attended 
with him was that of the Executive Committee 
of the American Mayflower Council in New 
York on the afternoon of July 29. He then was 
thinking of the significance of the Pilgrim Con- 
tribution to America in terms of international 
relationships, national righteousness and race 
assimilations in this our great nation through 
the processes of Christian Americanization. 

I sat with him on the afternoon of July 13 
in Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y., when the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look, which had been appointed by the General 
Wartime Commission of the Churches, was try- 
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ing to appraise rightly the influence and the 
effects of the war upon Christian Unity. His 
voice was heard not simply reporting upon the 
effects of the war throughout the Congrega- 
tional brotherhood, but in interpreting the 
changes which have been wrought in all of the 
churches and upon the religious life of America. 
His contacts with religion in America have been 
most intimate and he could speak as one “hay- 
ing authority.” ¢ 

With the Home Missions Council, which was 
organized in 1908, Dr. Herring has been closely 
identified from the beginning. It was the nat- 
ural field into which his interests and his ac- 
tivities should move. As Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society he would 
never play a lone hand, against all other home 
missionary agencies. He exemplified the spirit 
of co-operation; he was superb at team-work. 
With representatives of other denominations he 
made several significant deputation visits to 
Western states to set in operation joint enter- 
prises. I accompanied the party of choice 
spirits on one of these trips. Dr. Herring, with- 
out any assumption on his part, was naturally 
a leader. His unfailing good nature, his prac- 
tical common sense, his spiritual vision, were 
great assets to the company. How his boyish- 
ness—eyen a kind of prankishness—relieved the 
strain and made burdens lighter ! 

When he was taken up into the higher serv- 
ice of the Congregational National Council, the 
Home Missions Council provided for honorary 
membership with the sole intention of retaining 
him; and until this last January he was the 
only Honorary Member of the-Council. He re- 
sponded to all that is implied in this relation- 
ship. At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Home 
Missions Council, technically no longer a home 
missionary agent, but retained and serving, be- 
cause of his personal interests and his sacrifi- 
cial commitments. 

Some things said to me, and some tokens of 
weariness observed, lead me to believe that that 
great life was not stopped by the waters off 
Martha’s Vineyard, but that the heart failed 
really because of great services which he had 
rendered to the church which he so greatly 
loved. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 

Home Missions Council, 

New York. 


As the Australian Delegates See Us 


By Rey. A. R. Stephenson 

From Melbourne to Boston is a far ery 
nearly half round the world. The invitation to 
appoint delegates for the International Congre- 
gational Council at Boston reached our Aus- 
tralasian association and a company of seven 
of us responded. We travelled by the S. S. 
Vestura, and the Roman Catholic prelate, Dr. 
Mannix, was amongst the passengers. Hach 
Sunday morning and evening we conducted 
services in the first and second saloons and 
these were well attended. We sent a wireless 
message to San Francisco announcing our ap- 
proach and we were met on the wharf by 
Dr. Kelsey of the American Board of Missions. 
On the following day the Ministers’ Fraternal 
Association gave us a kind reception and enter- 
tained us at lunch and we had various experi- 
ences of American hospitality while in the city. 

On the Wednesday evening we went to the 
week-night service at the First Congregational 
Church, where Dr. Gordon of ‘San Francisco 
addressed about 1,200 people. His address con- 
sisted of breezy answers to questions religious, 
political and social. We wondered if this was 
the usual attendance at the week-night services 
in America. We have since found that some 
fall below that number. On the Sunday morn- 
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ing we attended the First Congregational 
Church again and in the evening at Oaklands 
(Dr. Van Horn). The style of the services 
differed from our own and the ‘Salutation of 
the Flag” was a feature new to us. At Salt 
Lake City we continued our introduction to “‘the 
biggest things in the world.” Wonderful as is 
the Mormon Temple and its adjuncts, we won- 
dered still more at the type of men and women 
they can get to apparently believe their curious 
faith. They can make fine buildings, get big 
crowds to their services and make big money 
in their commercial undertakings. If these are 
proofs of the success of a religion, the Mormons 
have achieved success. At Chicago Dr. Mc- 
Collum and Dr. Gammon did what they could 
for us. The writer had the privilege of preach- 
ing at Ravenswood in the morning (Rev. John 
Thomas) and at Powell St. in the evening. 
Since then he has preached at a number of our 
churches and so have the others. We find the 
congregations offer us greetings after the service 
with a genuine cordiality which in its volume 
is fresh to us, but at the same time is heartily 
appreciated by us. 
strative in this way. The classic prayer for the 
minister by the Welsh deacon, “Lord, keep him 
humble, we'll keep him poor,’ might not be 
answered if appreciation is too generously ex- 
pressed. - 

Arrived at Boston we duly registered at the 
Mechanics Hall and were assigrfed to various 
hospitable homes, and during the week attended 
the meetings, with what fidelity we could. The 


meetings were full of delightful interest, it was 


fine to hear men talk whose mames are known 
around the world. The method of conducting 
the service of praise was a new feature to us. 
We hastened from gathering to gathering, but 
while Boston is a charming city it is not easy 
for a stranger to find his way around very 
quickly and several fine meetings we missed. 
To us there was a real delight in hearing some 
American orators with the best of the charac- 
teristics we associate with their best men. The 
promoters of this great gathering should not 
be discouraged if they are forced to acknowl- 


‘edge that the speeches and discussions did not 


quite achieve the expected interest and enthusi- 
asm. The large attendance of delegates re- 
quired extensive accommodation and the meet- 
ings were widely scattered and the companies 
broken up. Continuity of interest was diffi- 
cult. But if every hoped-for result was not 
secured, yet we all acknowledge the great benefit 
and help secured from the gatherings. The cor- 


‘dial receptions, the unwearying attention of the 


able officers who cared for our many needs, the 
splendid zeal which secured the excellence of 


the historical and missionary exhibits, the fine 


picnics to Plymouth and Provincetown and the 
hospitality of the churches there, and through 
all the general courtesy of all our American 
hosts and hostesses, all united to make this 
memorable yisit a time of profit and usefulness 
to us all. 

Prohibition and its influence we were all 
eager to learn about and made inquiries among 
all classes regarding it. To rid the country of 
this strangling monster has been a Herculean 
performance and we shall return to Australia 


- stronger adyocates than ever for the evident 


benefits of prohibition for our own country. 
The attitude of the United States to the League 
of Nations and to the Irish question had puz- 
zled and. distressed us in Australia and we find 
that many Americans were equally puzzled and 
distressed by this. 

The multitude of denominations makes the 
problem of a United Chureh of America harder 
to solve here than it is with us. And at the 
same time this very variety makes all efforts 
toward that end of more insistent importance. 
Eyery country has its own problems, largely 


Our folk are less demon-— 
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they are the common problems of the race; we 

shall go back to Australia with renewed zeal of 

service, much strengthened in doing our work 

for the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Hast St. Hilda Church, Melbourne. 


Dr. Gunsaulus in New York 


As an evidence of the strength and popular- 
ity of Congregational ministers, St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church, the New York church of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the oldest church in 
the city, has-invited two of our clergymen to 
be supplies during the summer season. Dean 
Charles R. Brown is to fill the vacancy in Sep- 
tember and Dr. Frank Gunsaulus in August. I 
had the privilege of hearing the great Chicago 
preacher the second Sunday in August, morn- 
ing and night. : 

At the morning hour the church was well 
filled, including the gallery, and the distin- 
guished divine took as his text the “sea of fire” 
John saw, developing with consummate skill 
the theme of the necessity of holding the nega- 
tive and positive elements of the character in 
one strong unity. The message was delivered 
with the characteristic vigor of the speaker, and 
abounded in telling epigrams such as these: 
“Have we exchanged fervor for fever?” “No 
virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” 

At the evening hour the church was almost 
as full as at the morning hour, notwithstanding 
the intense heat reflected from the pavements 
of Fifth Avenue. Many who were there in the 
morning returned in the evening to hear his 
treatment of the subject announced in the 
morning, “Henry Ward Beecher.”’ By his skill- 
ful treatment the great preacher seemed to live 
again before the audience, some of whom had 
known him personally. Dr. Gunsaulus’ took 
up that phase of the life indicated by his humor 
as based on “the joy of the Lord.” He closed 
the biographical discourse with telling effect by 
rehearsing the anecdote of the newsboy whose 
stock had been overturned by the rainstorm in 
Fulton Street, when Mr. Beecher appeared on 
the scene. “What is the matter, my boy?” 
asked the great preacher, looking sympatheti- 
cally down into the eyes of the disturbed lad. 
“Nuthin’, sir, since you have come,” responded 
the lad confidently. ‘That,’ declared Mr. Gun- 
saulus, ‘‘typified the coming of the Christ into 
the world. It was as if Christ had asked the 
world what is the matter with it. ‘Nothing, 
Master, since you have come!’”’ That, he de- 
clared, was the gist of Mr. Beecher’s great ser- 
mon which he heard one morning on ‘What 
Christ Means to Me.” 

The morning sermon was forty-five minutes 
and the evening fifty, and the audience stayed 
and was glad. H. H. P. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


The Question of Ministerial Dress 
Dear Mr: Editor: ; 

You answer so well many questions, wise and 
otherwise, I wish you would enlighten me con- 
cerning the following query: Why do so many 


of the “brethren” dress and seemingly want to 


look like “preachers” instead of like men? 

I am a youngster in His service. I despise 
Prince Alberts, black hats, and “ministerial” 
ways in general. Tell me, is a ‘‘mode’’ neces- 
sary to our profession? Couldn’t we serve bet- 
ter, if we dressed, acted and looked like ordi- 
nary men? 

You probably know that there are a great 
number of young preachers who feel the same 
way about this matter, and I am sure that 
they, like myself, would appreciate a word of 
counsel. . 
LINcoLN MACKENZIE. 
Lynnfield, Afass. : 
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Why Mechanics Hall? 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Will you permit one who had the privilege 
for several months of being closely associated 
with the Committee of Arrangements and the 
Boston Local Committee of Arrangements for 
the recent International Council to speak briefly 
concerning certain criticisms of that great gath- 
ering which have appeared in the Congregation- 
alist and Advance? 

Of course no one, least of all the committees 
who were behind the scenes, would claim that 
all the arrangements and their execution were 
perfect. 

At the outset two courses were possible. One 
would have been to arrange for a select body. of 
representative men to come together and spend 
a week or more in intimate fellowship and 
frank discussion of important themes. The 
other course, which was the one adopted, was 
to eall together the largest possible number of 
our people from all lands and to make the 
Council a worthy demonstration of what has 
come out of the great adventure of the Pil- 
grims. To this end every Congregational church 
in the world was invited to send as many dele- 
gates as it-would. At the time when this course 
was decided upon and for months afterward it 
was intended to hold the sessions in Tremont 
Temple, contrary to the statment of one of your 
contributors that it was the fact of holding the 
meetings in Mechanics Building that gave the 
committee courage to invite delegates from all 
the churches. 

As the plans developed it became evident that 
Tremont Temple would not give sufficient room 
and at a joint meeting of the two committees 
the whole matter was discussed. There was 
decided difference of opinion, but the urgent 
representations of a member of the Boston Lo- 
cal Committee carried the day and there was a 
practically unanimous’ vote to go to Mechanics 
Building. 

Almost every defect in the carrying out of 
the program was due to the largeness of the 
plans and the wonderful way in which Congre- 
gational people responded. Had there been 
only a few hundred chosen men and women 
present everything would have gone smoothly. 
But in that case we should not have had the 
wonderful celebration of the Pilgrim tercente- 
nary which we did have and at least two thou- 
sand people would not have carried away the 
inspiration and renewed courage which eame to 
them through their contact with Congregation- 
alism in its-world-wide sweep. 

Cuirrorp H. SMITH. 

Ludlow, Vt. 


For Christian Teachers 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Your Educational Number is full of good 
things. The Editorial Message is a needed word 
for the hour. But I want to say that the best 
and most cheering word in the whole number 
is the statement that faculty members at Olivet 
in future must not only have satisfactory schol- 
arship degrees, but be Christian men and 
women. Are there any other colleges who still 
adhere to this which used to be the policy of 
all colleges calling themselves Christian? The 
failure of much of our teaching may be traced 
to a lack of the motive and power that come 
from a vital Christian faith. Mere scholarship 
never yet made a real teacher. Nothing has 
ever shaken my loyalty to my own Alma Mater 
like its failure to continue this ideal of its 


earlier days. If you could call all the so-called 


Christian colleges back to this ideal I, for one, 
would haye no fears for the future of education. 
: HLuizaABeTH H. AVERY. 
Redfield, S. D. 
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How They Do It 


An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


The Gospel Chariot 


By Bliss Isely 

Motor busses used by UNITED, WICHITA, 
KAN., have solved the problem of caring for 
members of an abandoned down-town parish 
and at the same time have boosted attendance 
so much that it is necessary to build a new 
$200,000 edifice to care for the crowds. The 
Sunday schools are filled to overflowing and 
what is more the children—and grown folks, 
too—come on time. 

The motor service was started in November, 
1919, when United was formed by the merger 
of Plymouth and College Hill Congregational 
churches. College Hill was situated in the 
newer residence district of Wichita, while 


So on the first Sunday after motors were 
chartered, little Betty Christie, Ben Scher- 
merhorn, Gene Robinson, Genevieve Kirk and 
all the other little folks of old Plymouth parish 
watched the clock as they never had watched 
it before on a Sunday morning. Not one was 
late. More persons came than the management 
had counted on and both busses were filled to 
overflowing. Later it was necessary to add 
other cars. 

Neither the Plymouth nor College Hill Sun- 
day schools had been noted for punctuality be- 
fore the merger, but the motor cars changed 
that as far as the Plymouth group. was con- 
cerned. They were at their classes at 10 a.m. 
Tardy ones from the College Hill parish gasped 


GOING TO CHURCH BY MOTOR 


Plymouth, near the business center, was grow- 
ing steadily weaker as its members moved to 
the newer residence sections. It was decided to 
abandon Plymouth and merge the memberships 
into one organization which would use the 
College Hill property. Then came the problem 
of holding the down-town congregation. Street 
ears are slow and necessitate transfers with 
resultant delays. 

Then some one thought of motor busses— 
Gospel chariots, they call them now. 
ears, belonging to a Wichita “jitney’ company, 
were chartered at a cost of $1.50 a Sunday for 
each. The chauffeurs contracted to drive 
through the old Plymouth parish, get their 
loads at specified corners, and arrive at the 
church on the hill at 10 A.M. They then re- 
turned to their regular bus lines, returning at 
12 o'clock to take the passengers home. A 
regular schedule was worked out by Rey. C. C. 
Burger, who had been pastor of Plymouth, and 
was retained as co-pastor with Rev. H. C. 
Herring, Jr., of College Hill. : 

“Now, if you are not at your corner on time 
you will miss the ear,” explained Mr. Burger. 


Two big - 


when they arrived and saw the crowds before 
them. 

The next Sunday little Vera Darling of the 
Hill contingent remarked to her mother: “We'll 
hurry this time ’cause we don’t want the 
Plymouth folks to beat us when they come so 
far.’ Similar speeches were made in other 
homes on College Hill and the second Sunday 
saw better attendance. The germ of prompt- 
ness spread until the school has almost a per- 
fect record for punctuality. 

Attendance received a great impetus. In a 
short time the merged congregations, both in 
chureh and in Sunday school, were larger than 
both congregations taken singly had _ been. 
Parents of Plymouth parish had been content to 
send their children to Sunday school alone as 
long as the church was near home, but when 
it involved a ride of several miles the parents 
went with their youngsters. Furthermore no 
provision was made for motor trips to the 
11 o’clock preaching service and old folks had 
to go with their children or miss the motor 
altogether. The reaction on College Hill grown- 
ups was immediate. When parents on the hill 


observed Plymouth fathers and mothers going . 
to Sunday school with their children they, too, 
attended. 

The most remarkable feature of the merger 
is that every regular attendant at services in 
old Plymouth remained as a regular attendant 
at United. The motor bus service is responsible 
for that condition, as there were members who 
would have given up church Altogether, or 
would have attended some of the more conyveni- 
ent down-town houses of worship if it had not 
been for the Gospel chariot. 


Utilizing the Church Basement 


By Marjorie E. W. Smith 

“The banker is careful:to see that the barber 
he gets for a tenant for the rooms in the base- 
ment is a good one, one that he can recommend. 
He knows that such a tenant will attract pat- 
ronage to his building and incidentally to his 
bank. . . . The church needs something in the 
basement. The young men and women are 
drifting to the call of attractions outside of 
the church, and the church must provide attrac- 
tions that will hold them. ... What we need 
is a seven-day church.” 

So spoke the governor of Iowa in January, 
1917, and at least one church in Des Moines is 
fulfilling the governor’s idea of what a church 
should be and do. It was one April afternoon 
that I had arranged for a meeting at Plymouth 
Church, Des Moines, at half-past two. Imagine 
my surprise upon entering the building to hear 
a great noise and shouting, a commotion very 
different from the sacred quiet one usually finds 
in houses of worship. 

“Come on, Joe, let’s you and me work up.” 

“Say, I betcha I cun beetcha to that there 
post.” 

“Tt’s my turn.” 

Dr. J. BE. Kirbye, pastor of Plymouth, smiled 
at the question on my face, and explained that 
the noise came from the playground. Then he 
took me downstairs into a large room gay with 
dozens of little children. As he entered, 15 or 
20 of them ran to him, erying, “Is the skatin’ 
rink goin’ to be open?’ “Open de rink. I 
wasn’t here las’ time.’”’ ‘Why doncher open de 
rink?” 

When he told them that he would open it, 
every child seemed to yell “The skatin’ rink’s 
open.” ‘Come an’ skate.” Some of the chil- 
dren preferred to stay and swing in the play- 
room, ride the merry-go-round, shoot-the-chutes, 
or bob in the bobber. Some played games and 
others listened with wide eyes to a story of the 
East, begging for another story as soon as it 
was finished. 

Then Dr. Kirbye took me away from these 
happy children into a smaller room. About the 
walls I saw evidence of an enthusiastic Camp 
Fire Club which holds its meetings here every 
Friday. A Boy Scouts organization also’ meets 
regularly in the church. Seated about a long 
table in this room were 15 or 20 little girls 
busily sewing. One practical little girl was 
making a nightgown for her doll so that it 
would not muss its dress at night. She said 
that she did not have much time to play with 
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“Beatrice,” because she had a little baby 
brother to take care of at home, and added 
sagely, “Boys is hard to manage.” 

Naturally I wanted to know all about the 
playground in Plymouth church, why it was in 
a church, and how it ever came into existence. 

When Dr. Kirbye came to the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Des Moines, Io., he 
found it to be a large building with a cemented 
basement under all of it. Only a small portion 
was in use, while the rest was dark and dingy. 
Plymouth is situated on the edge of the business 
district. Wyery day Dr. Kirbye saw scores of 
children playing in the streets. As he was 
thinking of some means of amusing them in a 
safer and cleaner way, he remembered the large 
room in the basement of his church. Why not 
clean it out, put swings and shoot-the-chutes in 
it and let them play there? 

So the coal was removed into a much smaller 
room, the walls, windows, and floors were re- 
lieved of the cobwebs and dirt, and lights were 
put in. Then one day some of the men of the 
church came and sawed and hammered until 
they had completed dozens of little benches just 
the right height for their small friends. Three 
chain swings were hung where there was plenty 
of room to swing as high as one could wish. 
Finally, then, there came from the factory the 
shoot-the-chutes, the bobber, and a little red 
merry-go-round which the children could run 
themselves. A 

Every afternoon so many children came to 
the playground that it became necessary to find 
some other form of entertainment. Next to 
the playroom was the immense dining-room 
which was used two or three times a month. 
The tables and chairs were piled up in one 
corner of the room, thirty pairs of roller skates 
were donated, and the dining-room beeame a 
skating rink. 

So it is that Dr. Kirbye’s church has some- 
thing in the basement, and a great many chil- 
dren are happier in consequence. 

This was before we were in the war, but one 
Saturday evening in September, 1917, I was 
again passing by Plymouth Church. Lights 
were streaming out of the windows in the base- 
ment, and I supposed that there was probably 
some entertainment going on for the children. 
As I neared the building, the strains of the 
Missouri Waltz floated through the air. Glanc- 
ing in at the open windows, I saw that the 
room was filled with soldiers and girls. 

The next day I again called to see Dr. Kirbye, 
this time not as a visitor to the playground, but 
to find out why they had dances in the church. 
When Camp Dodge was built, Des Moines im- 
mediately began making preparations for its 
new responsibility, that of affording the soldier 
in his leisure hours proper and wholesome en- 
tertainment. Plymouth Church was far from 
backward in this work, and at the end of a 
few weeks the large room which had once 

served as a dining-room and again as a skating 
rink was converted into a most cosy reading, 
writing and entertainment room for the sol- 
diers. It was called Plymouth Center, and the 
members of Plymouth Church and their friends 
responded whole-heartedly to the work of 
making it a happy and inspiring home for the 
men going to the front. A piano, victrola, 
numerous books and magazines, tables, chairs, 
and rugs were contributed, and Plymouth 
Center soon became very homelike and restful. 
In addition to the articles contributed, hun- 
dreds of dollars were spent in further furnish- 
ings and in upkeep. 

At least once a week, usually three times a 
week, from 100 to 150 soldiers were entertained 
by the Girls’ Volunteer Aid, and other patriotic 
organizations here. These “parties,” not 
dances, never varied, from this plan, namely, 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Even if one does not enjoy the chureh 


service, it is unwise to neglect it, for the 
preacher is the dentist that fills the cavities 
of the soul. 


that part of the evening should be devoted to 
a program of music, speeches, dramaties, ete., 
supervised dancing under the direction of a 
war worker, and refreshments furnished by the 
organization entertaining. The parties opened 
at 7.30 and always closed promptly at 10.30. 

Every Sunday afternoon after the special 
vesper services of splendid music and interest- 
ing speakers, the soldiers enjoyed a homey hour 
in the Center. They were always served coffee, 
doughnuts, and sandwiches by the church free 
of charge, and many times three hundred or 
more soldiers were served dinner. After the 
little informal hour, the men were invited to 
stay for the Christian Hndeavor meeting. 

This personal work with the soldiers them- 
selves was carried on in Plymouth Church base- 
ment, all during the war. In addition to this, 
under the direction of Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, 
then director of the church music, hundreds of 
young women here received military training. 
Large classes in Red Cross and First Aid work 
also met in the church regularly. 

Now that the war is over, Plymouth Center 
is being put to another use. Carloads of clothes 
were gathered together there and sent to the 
Armenians, Syrians and Jews. Into this head- 
quarters for this work there has come from the 
state of Iowa a large amount of money to be 
sent across the water, in addition to the cloth- 
ing and such other supplies as have come in for 
the destitute of the nearer: Hast. 

For years now Plymouth basement has been 
an active force for good, and so Plymouth 
Church has become a seven-day chureh in the 
best possible way. 


Successful Campaign for Money 


By Ethelind J. Bristol 

Don’t let any one say, “It Can’t Be Done.” 
The older members of Frrst, Minrorp, Cr., 
said it, but we did it just the same. 

Our church .was haying changes made which 
required new and additional lights, costing 
about $100. The Christian Endeavor Society 
was asked to pay for them. As we had not 
sufficient funds, the question was how to do it. 
Our pastor suggested a way he had seen worked 
out and we decided at least to try it. 

The plan was to have the different members 
of the Society earn the money by doing odd 
jobs outside of their regular work, or by saving. 
It must not be taken out of their regular salary. 
We counted on 50 members earning $2 each, 
or twenty cents each for the next 10 weeks. 


We put our campaign on a military bas'’s with | 
our President as Captain, and 10 Lieutenants | 


under her. The 10 Lieutenants were members 
of the Executive Board of the Society. We 
then “drafted” the members into service, giving 
the Captain and Lieutenants each five members 
under them. Wach Lieutenant reported every 
Sunday night, on a chart made by one of our 
young men, the amount each member of his or 
her team had made during the week. By this 
chart we knew who were slackers and which 
team was ahead. The “dead’’ ones were re- 
placed by others, drafted in their place. 

A prize was offered for the person earning 
the most money, one for the team bringing in 
the largest amount, and one for the person 
telling the best story of “How I Earned My 
Moncey.” Then we had an Experience Social 
and each told his or her experience. 
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Our social was a supper, the admission was 
the money we earned, and only those who had 
worked could come. Some one played popular 
war songs, and we formed a “bread line,’ and 
marched around tables where we received our 
rations. We sat down in two semi-circles, fac- 
ing an artificial camp-fire and ate our supper, 
after which we turned out all the lights except 
those covered with red crepe paper and told our 
story, and awarded the prizes. The prizes were 
silver, Christian Hndeavor pins. 

The most money earned by one person was 
$10, and the largest amount by one team about 
$35. Nearly all the teams went ‘‘over the top.” 
We advertised in the church calendar that any 
one having odd jobs to be done would please 
not:fy the President and she would send them 
some one. We did things we had never done 
before, such as getting the minister’s dinner and 
serving it when he had guests, dusting, scrub- 
bing floors, shampooing our own hair, chopping 
down trees, painting, sifting ashes, saving car- 
fare, and many other things. 

We paid $121 for the lights in the church and 
chapel, paid the expenses of our social (prizes, 
etc.), and had $25 left toward another big job. 
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From West to East 
ILLINOIS 


LoMBARD has recently purchased for a par- 
sonage the property adjoining that of the 
church. 

IntiInt. Rey. C. L. Belknap has resigned the 
pastorate of this church to accept a eall to the 
ehurch recently organized by State Evangelist 
Spooner at South Pekin. During the year and 
eight months which Mr. Belknap has served 
this field ten have been received into the mem- 
bership of the church, $5,875 pledged to the 
Mid-West Leadership Fund and $5,000 to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 


WISCONSIN 
Brodhead Forces Increased 
Recently the church of BRODHEAD was re- 
shingled and repairs were made to the parson- 
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age and outbuildings, at a cost close to $500. 
At the May communion, 24 persons were re- 
ceived into membership, 19 of them coming by 
letter from the local Presbyterian church, 
which has been disbanded, two on re-confession 
of faith, and three on confession. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Young People’s Camps | 

The three Young People’s Camps planned by 
the Conference of South Dakota were carried 
into successful operation this summer at Blue 
Dog Lake, Waubay, under the direction of Rey. 
Carl P. Bast of Milbank; at Placerville in the 
Black Hills, under the supervision of Rey. Glen 
Lindley of Rapid City; and at Lake Andes un- 
der the guidance of Rev. Malcolm Miller of 
Armour. 

The Black Hills Conference carried away 
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attendance honors with a registration of sixty 
young people. Waubay stood second with 
twenty-nine in spite of the terrific and unprece- 
dented rains just before the conference. Bridges 
and roads were washed out and many thus kept 
from attending. The situation at Lake Andes 
was not as favorable—the attendance was small 
and it may be best next year to hold this con- 
ference in another place. The Waubay people 
supported the Blue Dog Lake conference loy- 
ally, attending the evening sessions and the 
Sunday services and helping in many ways. 
One evening they gave a basket supper for all 
of the delegates. The lake is beautiful and the 
pavilion makes an ideal meeting place and this 
conference should be much larger next year. 
The Hills conference is already faced with the 
necessity of limiting the registration until more 
accommodations can be provided. It is hoped 
that an assembly hall ean be erected soon, built 
of logs, to be in keeping with the rest of the 
camp. The beauty of the spot with its tower- 
ing hills and roaring mountain stream, com- 
bined with its comparative seclusion and the 
possibility of additional buildings will eventu- 
ally make this conference camp a rival of Estes 
Park and Lake Geneva. 

The program included morning classes in 
mission method and material under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Lamberton of the W. B. 
M. I. and in church school organization and 
Young People’s work, the latter classes taught 
by Mr. Paul R. Reynolds from the Chicago 
office of the Education Society. The afternoons 
were crowded full with swimming, games, 
hikes, boating and all sorts of recreation. 
Stories, stunts, sing-songs, boat rides, camp- 
fires, heart-to-heart talks by the leaders, and 
quiet devotion periods filled the evening hours. 

Space does not permit mentioning all the 
leaders. Mrs. Alan M. Fairbank had charge 
of the girls’ activities in the Hills conference. 
She had a splendid program for the girls and 
was always ready at the Campfire with special 
stunts and songs. ‘There were many others, 
pastors and wives, who came to enrich the 
spirit of the camps and touch the lives of the 
young people in this wholesome way. The spirit 
and success of the undertakings is perhaps typi- 
fied by the following quotation taken from the 
letter of one young man who came to the Wau- 
bay Conference for one day, Sunday: “Believe 
me, I am going to be there at the first tap of 
the gong next year and I won’t miss anything 
from start to finish.” 


NEBRASKA 
New Pastor at State University 
Rey. Theodore 8. Dunn has resigned as Con- 
gregational Student Pastor at the State Univer- 
sity and Prof. D. BH. Thomas of Canada has 
been called to sueceed him. Professor Thomas 
is a graduate of the State University of Ne- 
braska, took his B.D. at Yale and his Ph.D. 
at Chicago University. He is already on the 
field. ‘ 
MONTANA 
New Church at Broadusin Powder 
A new church of forty members has. been 
organized at Broadusin Powder, River County, 
by Rey. E. H. Johnson as the first step in our 
new work in that county. It is hoped that Rev. 


H. K. Waters of Chicago will become pastor of . 


the new organization. 
CALIFORNIA 
Maricopa Loses Pastor . 

After a pastorate of four years, Rey. Isaac 
McRae has resigned from the field at Maricopa. 
Situated in the oil district near Bakersfield, this 
field presents a peculiar opportunity for social 
service. 
until this year, when a newly organized Chris- 
tian chureh was established and is offering com- 


Ours has been the only church there 


ae ° last 4 


petition in a field where there is hardly room for 
more than one religious organization. 

Mr. McRae has proved himself an energetic 
leader, having built up the membership of the 
ehurch school to more than double its number 
in 1916, organized a Young People’s Society, 
held special meetings and generally made the 
ehurch a community center. The musical abil- 
ity of the pastor and his wife has added to the 
attractiveness of many programs. Mr. McRae 
also helped the church to erect a new house of 
worship, which’ was dedicated in October 1918. 


The church yoted in the spring of this year to- 


increase the salary to $1,800 and parsonage, so 
that a good opportunity awaits the minister 
who shall undertake this pastorate. Ss. E. B. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Holds Memorial Services 

In the shade of the large pin oak trees set 
out by the Congregational missionaries 103 
years ago at Bird’s Mill, on May 30 members 
of Prncrim, CHarraNnooGa, held memorial sery- 
ices. Bird’s Mill is seven miles east of Chatta- 
nooga in a flourishing farming section and sit- 
uated on the south bank of the Chickamauga 
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River. The site of this old mission, which was 
the first established by the American Board, 
was selected in 1816 by a Cherokee Indian and 
Rey. Cyrus Kingsbury, representing the Board. 
The mission was opened in 1817 and closed in 
1838 when the Cherokees were removed west of 
the Mississippi. It was first named Chicka- 
mauga, but in 1818 when Jeremiah Evarts, a 
member of the Board, visited it, the name was 
changed to Brainerd after the pioneer Indian 
missionary. 

It was here that Rev. Samuel Worcester, the 
first corresponding secretary of the Board, 
came on a visit. Dr. Worcester reached here 
May 25, 1821 and died the following June. Just 
before his death he said, “I had rather leave my 
poor remains here than at any other place.” 

It is remarkable the amount of good accom- 
plished at this mission from the beginning. 
The first year Rey. Mr. Kingsbury preached to 
an audience of 100 each Sunday morning. The 
boarding school was such a success that many 
Cherokee applicants had to be refused admis- 
sion. Among the many Indian converts here 
some of them became noted leaders. One was 
Miss Catherine Brown, a half-breed, who was 


WHERE AMERICAN BOARD MISSIONARIES SERVED MorRE THAN 100 YEARS AGO 
What remains of the old mill established 103 years ago at the first mission at Brainerd, Tenn., 


now known as Bird’s Mill. 


Some of the visitors are shown examining the old relic. 


The top 


floor has been added since the missionaries first erected the building. 
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converted while attending school, and later be- 
came an earnest spiritual teacher in her tribe. 

It was fitting that the Congregationalists of 
Chattanooga should hold services on the same 
spot where a century ago heroic men and 
women worked with great sacrifice for the sal-, 
vation of the Cherokees. The exercises on May 
30 were simple but impressive. Mr. C. W. 
Lusk, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
teacher of the Pilgrim Men’s Bible Class, pre- 
sided. Robert S.-Walker, President of the Pil- 
grim Men’s Club, was historian for the day. 
In introducing him, Mr. Lusk said that it was 
fitting that he should have been selected for 
this subject, since he was born within three 
miles of the old mission on the Chickamauga 
in an old house the logs of which were hewed 
out by the Cherokees, and that as a young man 
he brought grain to the mill to be ground. In 
opening his story, Mr. Walker made a demon- 
stration with an old Cherokee mortar and 
pestle, showing how they ground their meal. 
Rey. M. 8S. Freeman, pastor of Pilgrim, gave a 
brief address of the work accomplished by the 
American Board and its great growth. The 
most impressive service was held in the after- 
noon in the old neglected graveyard. Standing 
by the old marble monument that marks the 
grave of Dr. Worcester, Mr. Freeman read the 
last letter written by Dr. Worcester and placed 
a wreath of flowers on his grave. 

All that now remains of the mission is the 
stone foundation of one of the old buildings; 
the four large pin oak trees; the old graveyard | 
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containing the graves of about 100 people; the 
remains of the old mill, and Mission Ridge, the 
faithful old landmark of nature that lies be- 
tween this old mission and Lookout Mountain, 
which will forever peppetuate the efforts and 


“sacrifices made by these early missionaries to 


this country. 
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$10 per Share 
New.England Minerals Co. 


No Bonds No Preferred 

Better Mica is found in New England than 
anywhere else in America. The mines have 
been worked since 1805. 

This company produces Mica by quarry 
methods and works it into sheets and finely 
ground products. It owns its own water power, 
factories and quarries. 

Electricity has made Mica a necessity. It is 
The manufacture 


the only perfect insulation. 
of tires has also greatly increased the demand. 


Our other offerings have been largely con- 


servative bonds or preferred stocks. So we 
offer this stock as an excellent business risk 
rather than an investment. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


SALEM . SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston ° 
Stock Exchanges 


BROOKE HOUSE 


79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 


dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 


Private baths. 


300 


KENTUCKY 

Ludlow Responds to Cause of Missions 

In spite of a small membership MABEL 
MemoriaL, Luptow, Rev. C. H. Plummer, 
pastor, has contributed $200 to missions during 
the present year. A new building is much 
needed. The finances of this church are all 
raised by a contribution box which is placed 
at the church door, no individual pledges being 
made. Mr. Plummer was formerly in the Hpis- 
ecopal Church, leaving that body in 1904 to 
enter the Methodist Church. He became a 
Congregational minister by license Nov. 11, 
1906, being ordained at Corbin, Ky., March 3, 
1920. 


NEW YORK 

Savannah Has Cottage Prayer Meetings 

SAVANNAH, Rey. J. C. Cromer, pastor, has 
received more than 20 members since January. 
The regular prayer meeting in the church has 
been supplanted by the cottage meeting. The 
pastor takes 15 minutes, talking on the Pil- 
grims and church history. He follows Dr. T. P. 
Prudden’s booklet, ‘“Congregationalists, Who 
They Are and What They Do,’ supplementing 
this feature with material from the current 
numbers of The Congregationalist and from his 
own experiences in Pilgrim country here, in 
England and Holland. Twenty minutes are 
given to a devotional topic and prayer, and this 
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is followed by a social time. For village and 
country parishes the cottage meeting provides 
needed social contact, catches up new people as 
it goes the rounds of the homes and keeps good 
feeling among people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Innovations at Edwards, Northampton 

A~Sunday morning story and, occupation 
hour for the primary and junior church school 
children was held during July at Epwarps, 
NORTHAMPTON, under the direction of Miss 
Helen Story. The younger children dramatized 
Bible stories told by Miss Doris Hallett, a pub- 
lie school primary teacher, while the older ones 
made a set of-Oriental models, under Miss 
Story’s supervision, for the use of the church 
school. <A fifteen minute assembly period closed 
the hour. The attendance was unexpectedly 
large and much interest was shown. 

Through the initiative of the Hdwards En- 
deayorers, the young people’s societies of the 
Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches 
have united in conducting a community vesper 
service this month on the Smith College campus. 
Hotel guests, members of the college summer 
school, and other occasional visitors have en- 
joyed these services, and the good attendance 
shows that the service fills a real need. It is 
hoped that community vespers will become a 
regular feature of the summer church activity. 


Pilgrim Tercentenary Collection 


of Sixteenth and early Seventeenth Century 
Dissenting Books and Manuscripts 


Incunabula of English Dissent. Over 
three hundred items, most of which are not 
to be found in American libraries, includ- 
ing many unique or extremely scarce works 
—a private library. 

All kinds of celebrations have been 
planned in honor of the Pilgrim Tercente- 
nary. Most of these only last a few days. 
What better way of celebrating than for 
some American institution or individual to 
purchase this collection as a permanent 
memorial of the Pilgrims? 

Address J. S. A., care Congregationalist. 


Chicage Theolegical Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Beligious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 

5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


_ PITTSBURGH BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 
any time. - 
The student of little means and even of no means is 
iven an opportunity for training. f 
fhe Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the bloo 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. i ; ; E 
It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 
the Ages. 
Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 
and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... Clarere 
At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have senved thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. : 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED | 
W. A. RICE i) 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


HARTFORD 


Through these assdciated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


School of Religious Pedagogy 2. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. 


Each 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


The Christian’ ministry. 
The whole field of religious education. 
The fereign field. 


School has its independent faculty and its own 


“endeavoring to 
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Lynnfield Church 200 Years Old 

LYNNFIELD CENTER, which began its exist- 
ence 200 years ago this month as the Second 
Parish Church of Lynn, has not much of the 
old Congregational blood left, but it is earnestly 
meet the needs of the com- 
munity. There is a spirit of union and good 
will that promises well for the future. A 
change in the constitution last year made pro- 
vision for an associate membership list and this 
year, after the every family canvass, over 40 
names were enrolled. At the annual meeting 
the reports showed good interest in the different 
departments, with more than $200 left in the 
treasury. The salary of the pastor, Rey. F. D. 
George, was increased $300. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
BELKNAP, C. L., Illini, Ill., to South Pekin. 
cepts to begin Oct. 1. 
BLAKEWAY, H. N., Absarokee, Mont., to Red Lodge. 
Accepts. ; 
ELrrine, W. H., Secretary of the Pilgrim Victory 
Campaign in North Dakota, to Hl Paso, Tex. 
Evans, W. H., (M. E.) Springfield, N. J., to Hope, 


Ac- 


N. D. Accepts. 
Forp, BE, C., Plymouth, Fargo, N. D., to Wadena, 
‘Minn. Accepts. eet, 


Fostrmr, Jussp W., Drummond, Okla., to Comstock, 
Neb. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

HaAaywarkpD, C. H., North Troy, Vt., to Community 
Church, Stowe. Accepts. 

Jupy, CLayton, Natchez, Wash., to Open Door, 
Deer Park. At work. . 

KLEMM®, Mr. (Presby.) Forsythe, Mont., to Valley 
City, N. D. 

SvaurracHer, A. D., Alexandria, Minn., to North- 
field. Accepts. 

WHITAKER, RuFUS, Rapelje, Mont., to Judith Gap. 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, T. W., Odell, Ill., to First, Niagara Falls. 
N. Y. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 
Buiaknway, H. N., Absarokee, Mont. 
Forp, E. C., Plymouth, Fargo, N. D. 
Haywanp, C. B., North Troy, Vt. 
STAUFFACHER, A. D., Alexandria, Minn. 
WHITAKER, RUFUS, Rapelje, Mont. 
WILLIAMS, T. E., Odell, Il. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
VERMONT 
Benson 2 2 
East Arlington 2 2 


Events to Come 
AMERICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MbnTING, Marietta, O., 
Oct, 12-15; 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGRNGATIONAL WORK- 
PRS AMONG COLORED PHOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

PASTORS’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 13-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Worup’s SuNDAY ScHooL CONVENTION, 
Oct. 5-14. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THH CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMPRICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
‘ing. Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 

BrorHerRHoop oF St. ANDREW, thirty-fifth annual 
convention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 

FIrLyENtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM, Washington, D. C., Sept. 21-27. 


Tokyo, 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interchureh Missionary Education De- 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

FWEFM—Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. , 


—— 
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Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management: 

DALLAS, TEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DALLAS, TBX., FWEI'M, September, last week. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., FWIM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 

LAKE Gmneya, WIS., FWFM, Aug. 17-24. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA, Northern, Oct. 19-21. 
GrorGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8. : 
LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Montana, Billings, Oct. 12. 
NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 
NortH CAROLINA (colored), Concord, Sept. 22. 
OREGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
Texas (white), Port Arthur, Oct. 26-28. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 


Personals 

ALLEN, BH. B. In an article which was published 
in the Christian Century, John Spargo, the fa- 
mous socialist, spoke disparagingly of the work 
of the Christian ministry and questioned its 
helpfulness. The article stirred up so much 
comment that the Christian Century offered a 
prize for the best answer to Mr. Spargo’s argu- 
ments. About seventy manuscripts were re- 
ceived and six were published. The readers 
were asked to vote which reply should be given 
the prize. It went to Rev. Hrnest Bourner 
Allen, pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill., by a large vote. 

Moorn, Leon, and wife, Curtis, Neb., were ‘‘sur- 
prised’’ on the eve of their departure for the 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
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For catalogue and literature address 
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The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


MARY BALDWIN’SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful 
and historicShenandoahValleyof Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: 
Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science, Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 3 
Advises parents ahout schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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vacation by about a hundred friends who gave 
them a generous purse of money with the admo- 
nition not to return “till it’s all gone.” 

NICHOLS, N. R., Congress Park, Ill., was the re- 
cipient recently of a gift of $80 from friends of 
his one-time parish, Norwich, Vt. The gift was 
in recognition of the 80th anniversary of his 
birth. 

RPADE, Mr. JOSIAH T., who was elected clerk of 
First Church, Lombard, Ill., in 1873, and held 
that office for 43 consecutive years, celebrated 
his 91st birthday on Aug. 4. Mr. Reade has 
given himself unsparingly to the church and 
community. He is still in active business, trav- 
eling back and forth to Chicago each day and 
between times acis as business and financial 
manager, custodian and librarian of the Lom- 
bard Free Public Library of more than 4,000 
volumes. 

Tyipr, W. A., Crete, Neb., has been elected Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of the Nebraska Congrega- 
tional Conference. Dr. Tyler will begin the new 
task about the middle of September, devoting his 
time largely to mission churches. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address . Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


REY. FRANK FALES LEWIS 

Rev. Frank Fales Lewis, who died on the morn- 
ing of July 7 at the hospital in Geneseo, IIll., was 
born in Stillman Valley, Ill., Noy. 11, 1861. He 
was the only son of L. M. (late of Stillman Val- 
ley) and Mrs. Helen Lewis. The early period of 
his life was spent on the farm where he attended 
the district school. At the early age of fifteen 
years he united with the Congregational church 
at Stillman Valley. He prepared for college at 
Ottawa, Kan., entering Beloit College in 1880, 
from which institution he was graduated with 
honors in 1884, After a period spent in teaching 
and kindred service he entered Yale Theological 
Seminary, graduating therefrom with the class of 
’88. Immediately following his graduation from 
the seminary he was married to Miss Mary G. 
Allen. To this marriage were born three sons, 
Mason and Selwyn, now of Chicago, and Allen of 
Wisconsin, who with the widow and aged mother 
survive him. 

His first pastorate was at Putney, Vt., where 
after five years of service he resigned to accept a 
position as joint field secretary for the state so- 
cieties of Sunday School and Christian Endeavor, 
in that state. Later he was assistant pastor at 
the First Congregational Church in Burlington, Vt. 
He also, during his stay in Vermont, organized a 
chureh at Hardwick and was instrumental in the 
erection of an attractive house of worship there. 

Following this period of service with churches 
in Vermont, Mr. Lewis had pastorates in Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. At the time of his death 
he had just moved to a new field in Cornwall, IL, 
from which he was borne to the hospital in Gen- 
eseo never to return. 

Mr. Lewis had traveled quite extensively in for- 
eign parts, particularly in the Holy Land. He was 
quite successful as a lecturer on the Passion Play 
as well as other topics growing out of his travels 
abroad, and was one season on the Chautauqua 
platform. He was also prominent in Masonie cir- 
cles—his illustrated lecture on “The Temple and 
the Quarries” being received with marked favor in 
many lodges of that order throughout the Middle 
West. 

Funeral services were conducted in Stillman 
Valley on July 10, by the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church there, assisted by Rev. O. F. Davis 
of Chicago, an intimate friend of the deceased for 
some years. The interment was also at Stillman 
Valley. ®. F. D. 


WILLIAM SEWARD JEFFRIS 


William Seward Jeffris died at his home in 
Janesville, Wis., Sunday morning, July 25, after a 
long period of invalidism, 

He was a member of the First Congregational 
Church for nearly fifty years. He was Sunday 
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School Superintendent for fourteen years ; member 
of the Board of Trustees for about forty years; in 
short he performed almost every service from jan- 
itor to organist that “contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the institution. Mr. Jeffris was a grad- 
uate of Beloit College, class of 1879, a man of 
scholarly tastes, widely traveled in America and 
in Europe, a banker, and a citizen of the most 
exemplary type. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters, and one son. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has- 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 


Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 


For catalogue address the 
Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of eology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and Self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean.: 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Codl- 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Unien Theelogical Seminary 


Broadway at :20th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that ‘“Hqual privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Fifth Year hegins September 22, 1920 


For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. ; 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. { 
ts) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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A Colored Congregational Leader 


A half century ago the only outstanding 
Negro whose leadership was to be valued in 
national measurements was Frederick Douglass. 
Today a large number stand forth as intelligent, 
clear-minded, true-hearted, conservative leaders 
of their race. 

High in the ranks of the constructive forces 
of Negro leadership in this time of racial crisis 
is George Edmund Haynes; Ph.D., who has 
charge of the Negro Survey for the Interchurch 


GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


World Movement. Dr. Haynes’ wide practical 
experience, thorough training in social and eco- 
nomic studies, efficiency as both educator and 
administrator and earnest devotion to the ideals 
and fundamental’ dynamics of the Christian 
Church constitute his unqualified fitness for this 
service to the Christian forces of America. In 
speaking of his personal qualities Dr. Graham 
Taylor of Chicago has pronounced him ‘fa man 
who commands the respect of all who are aware 
of his keen-cut mind, his scholarly habits, his 
sound practical judgment and his social, demo- 
eratic convictions and sympathies.” 

Dr. Haynes is a Southerner by birth, and 
received his preliminary education in the high 
schools of Hot Springs, Ark., and at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College in Normal, 
Ala. His graduation from Fisk University in 
1903 was followed by studies in New Haven 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts from 
Yale University. Further graduate study at 
Yale, together with two years at Columbia 
University, the New. York School of Philan- 
thropy and as Fellow of the Bureau of Social 
Research of the Russell Sage Foundation, led 
to the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. Before receiving the latter degree he was 
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for three years traveling Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
for work among colored students. While study- 
ing in New York City he made a valuable sur- 
vey of industrial conditions among Negroes in 
New York City. The results of this study were 
published under the title, “The Negro at Work 
in New. York City.” After a brief study of 
social conditions in Hurope he was called to the 
chair of Social Science in Fisk University. 
His work at Fisk University was conspicu- 
ously successful, not alone from the point of 
view of the class-room and the stimulation of 
young men and women who have since made 
their mark in places of colored leadership but 
also from the wider community and even na- 
tional point of view. He was the chief factor 
in’ bringing into existence and functioning order 
the National League for Urban Conditions 
among Negroes. There are now thirty local 
branches in both Northern and Southern cities 
carrying out valuable programs of community 
welfare, touching housing conditions, recrea- 
tion, opportunities for work and welfare among 
workers. A chief factor of the League is con- 
tributed by Dr. Haynes’ leadership in securing 
utmost co-operation between white and colored 
citizens in the personnel of official organiza- 
tions anl local co-operation. Such co-operation 
along various lines is one of the prime necessi- 
ties in the strained racial relations of the hour. 
Both Northern and Southern white church 
leaders have full confidence in Dr. Haynes. 
During the war Dr. Haynes rendered inval- 
uable service in the Department of Labor at 
Washington as Director of Negro Economics. 


’ Through state and county organizers his work 


was successful in alleviating disturbances in 
areas of mingled white and Negro laborers and 
in introducing plans of mutual co-operation. 

Through his leadership in the conduct of the 
survey of Negro churches and communities in 
both city and country the Christian Church is 
assured of an efficient, wise, thorough-going and 
sympathetic treatment of the greatest Home 
Missions challenge of the day. 

As a fellow church member Congregational- 
ists may take deserved satisfaction in such a 
man, for such a job, at such a time. R.W.R. 


Dr. Herring’s Intercessory Prayer 


One Friday night we had to miss the pastor 
and Dr. Herring took the preparatory lecture. 
He gave as his theme, Intercessory Prayer. To 
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one not unacquainted with the meaning and the 
practice of intercessory prayer, this high ad- 
dress was a never-to-be-forgotten privilege. 

Ever since then, we have paused on his name 
in the printed page, and have paid respect to 
his earnest tabulations. 

Today, as we look back upon that manly form 
standing before us that evening, we find our- 
selves repeating: ‘For thus shall be richly sup- 
plied unto you the entrance into .. .” 8. 

The First Church in Cambridge. 


A Great-Hearted Leader 


In the death of Dr. Herring our denomina- 
tion loses a great-hearted leader and the sad 
news will bring genuine sorrow to a larger 
number than we can easily know. There is one 
phrase which was on his lips occasionally but 
all the time in his heart—namely: The mind of 
the denomination. His leadership illustrated 
this in a fine way. He looked on his denomina- 
tion in a Miltonie way as of a huge personage, 
functioning with mind, heart and soul and as 
its chosen leader he tried to find out what its 
mind is. Nothing distressed him more than 
having to meet the cabals and machinations of 
those who tried to use him for selfish and po- 
litical ends. 

Churches as well as individuals are some- 
times thoughtless of the time and strength and 
plans of such leaders. Once when I charged 
him with a failure to do a certain piece of ob- 
servation work which seemed to him most im- 
portant and in which I was much interested, 
he replied, “Yes, I did fail you, but if you only 
knew how insistent Rev. Dr. Blank and his 
church were who made me take that journey -of 
over one’ thousand miles for a twenty-minute 
talk, you would not wonder.” And now that 
our big-hearted, splendid brother is gone let us 
remember his fine spirit of service and his re- 
markable leadership and all because he con- 
stantly sought to know the mind of the denom- 
ination as also he did the mind of his Lord and 
Master. FRANK S. BREWER. 

Geneseo, Ill. 


Life, full of strength and joy, is what all men 
need and long for. Life without strength or joy 
is tragic—and also unnecessary, for the sources 
of joy and strength are within the reach of 
every soul, whether it believes so or not.— 
J. R. Miller. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per_word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for emergency vacancies—col- 
leges, universities, public and _ private schools. 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for cireulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A domestic helper in-a family of four 
ladies. Duties: Cooking, washing dishes, care of 
dining-room, hall and bathroom. Address Box 121, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Wanted, first part September, young girl as 
mother’s helper in family of children. Modern 
conveniences; general girl employed. , Time for 
study allowed if wanted. References. Address 
Cc. M., care Congregationalist. 


Woman to assist with the housekeeping wanted 


by an elderly lady and her two daughters, teachers. j 


Good home and fair wages for a 
113 Han- 


One maid kept. 
refined, competent and willing woman. 
eock St., Auburndale. 


POSITION WANTED 


Matron-Housekeeper, experienced, desires posi- 
tion in school, hotel or club. Tel. Dorchester 
1272-J, or write “P. A.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 
fever. 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 


products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


No hay 


Reliable Information about evangelists, singers, 
Bible teachers. Accredited, able, acceptable. In- 
terdenominational Association of vangelists, 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


Wanted. Second-hand LANGE, PULPIT, GODET, 
Delitzsch, HENRY, Spurgeon, Commentaries, Ser- 
mons, 500 other Theological Books. Send list. 
Barker, Bookseller, 219 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


One of the most popular English solos of The 
Great Welsh Revival and the musical accompani- 
ment of a beautiful song used with it. One copy 
of each 50 cents. International Copyright secured. 
This is one of the most attractive and powerful 
combinations of words and music ever produced. 
It has already won hundreds of souls to Christ. 
Rey. Benjn. G. Barker, owner. Send money only 
to 328 N. West St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Excellent 200-acre farm for sale. Good buildings. 
Young orchard, water; near flourishing town ; 
church and stone pike. $135 per acre. L, H, Myers, 
R. D. 8, Defiance, O. 


Visiting distances of all interesting places — 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. [Frederick E. 
D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 


Emrich 
j 609 Congregational House, 


Acting Treasurer; 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EH. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. EH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A.M. 

WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss E. 8. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WOMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island); Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A, Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. : 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to’ work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THe MISSIONARY SocinTy or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

Kanneta S. BaLuou, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


_ National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, F 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beaccn Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. Nweuson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General. Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 

KENNETH §S. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 


Dr. Lucien C. WARNER, Chairman 

Rey. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rv. JAMES KE, MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER H, BULL, Treasurer 

Rev. JOHN LutTupr KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


RISIBLES 


Host—‘“Yes, I get rid of a lot of these cigars 
during the year—giving ’em to my friends, 
y’ know.” 

Connoisseur—“‘H’m. Get rid of a lot of 
friends, too, don’t you?’—London Opinion. 


Mother—‘What’s the matter, darling?” 

Child—“P-p-pa hit his finger with the ham- 
mer.” 

Mother—‘‘Don’t ery about that; you should 
laugh.” 

Child—“I-I d-did.””—London Blighty. 


They had just become engaged. “I shall 
love,” she cooed, “to share all your griefs and 
troubles.” 

“But, darling,” he purred, “I have none.” 

“No,” she agreed; “but I mean when we 
are married,’’—Success. 


“Well,” said her husband, “did you take the 
house?” 

“Which one?” 

“Why, the one that was described as over- 
looking a splendid garden, richly adorned with 
statues, in which we would be at liberty to 
promenade?” 

“T did not,’ she returned in disgusted tones. 
“It was a cemetery.’—Boston Transcript. 


Little Jimmy went with his mother to stay 
with an aunt in the country, and his mother 
was worried as to how he would behave. But 
to her surprise he was angelic during the whole 
visit—always did as he was told, and never 
misbehaved. As soon as he got home, however, 
he was his natural self again. ‘“O Jimmy,” she 
said, “you were so good while you were away. 
Why do you start behaving badly now?’ 


_“What’s home for?’ asked Jimmy, in pained 


surprise.—Chicago News. 


They had been dining in state in: the dining 
ear.. Husband, who is a teacher of English, 


was glad that little daughter had behaved so. 


perfectly. Mother also was in a happy frame 
of mind. There were numerous other diners in 
the car, and the parents were proud of their 
child. Not a single thing had happened to mar 
the serenity of the occasion. 

Finally the meal was over, and they started 
to leave the car. Their way took them past all 
of the other tables. Suddenly the little girl felt 
impelled to ask a question. 

“Mother,” she called in a shrill voice, ‘‘aren’t 
we going to wash the dishes?’—Los Angeles 
Times. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. BH. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations -are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
a 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
8375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers, Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 


Make checks payable to the - 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


Make This Year’s 
Rally Day a Winner 


“Nothing succeeds like success.” Success comes by careful 
attention to detail. 


Early Planning 
Competent Committees 
That Means \ Select Program Insure 
Much Drilling uccess 
Good Advertising | 


... Programs... 


Forward Steps By Margaret Slattery 


Anyone at all familiar with the work of Miss Slattery need not be assured 
of the quality of this program. 


The Good American 


A program in which the elements of character just now demanding especial 
emphasis, in view of world conditions, are effectively developed. 


Faith of Our Fathers | By Arthur L. Goudy 


A. most appropriate program for this tercentenary year, well arranged and 
easily executed. 


Samples of any of the above 6 cents. 50 copies $2.65. 100 copies $5.00 


Rally Day Equipment 
INVITATION POSTCARDS IN COLORS 


All of our Rally Day Cards are lithographed in beautiful colors on fine card stock. 


These cards should be delivered by special messengers selected from the boys’ classes or mailed previous to 
Rally Day to the members of every class and department, including the CRADLE ROLL, HOME DEPART- 
MENT, and THE ADULT BIBLE CLASSES. Space is provided for filling in the date and time of the Rally 
Day service, and for the signature of the superintendent or teacher. 


Samples 2 cents each. 100 copies $1.50; 500 copies $6.75, or I,000 copies $13.00, bes 
(Assorted if desired) 


SOUVENIRS, OFFERING ENVELOPES, PROMOTION CERTIFICATES 
Ask for Special Rally Day Circular with Full Description 


“BOSTON THE PILGRIM PRESS PN GHIEAGO. 
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: FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PORTLAND, OREGON 
In Our Series of Notable Church Edifices. 
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‘The Lord’s Day Issue in 


New Hampshire 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


The Lord’s Day League has carefully re- 
frained from any public discussion of the dis- 
missal’of Rev. H. A. Tuck, for several years 
its field seeretary for New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The publication of a circular letter 
sent broadcast by Mr. Tuck and friends and 
printed in The Congregationalist of July 22, as 
well as letters of inquiry on all sides, require 
a brief statement on our part. Even now I 
hesitate to make it, as I have held Mr. Tuck 
in high regard and have appreciated, with our 
Directorate, his many valuable points and sery- 
ices. 

The circular referred to utterly misunder- 
stands or willfully misrepresents the League. 
This may be due to the fact that it is signed 
by the pastor of Mr. Tuck and his family and 
by two other Concord friends, splendid men but 
humanly sympathetic. I am loth to believe 
that Mr. Tuck would willfully misrepresent the 
organization with which he worked. in full 
sympathy, so many years, and which has 
treated him with such marked generosity and 
kindness. 

We venture to say no more in this letter 
than to make an absolute denial of three asser- 
tions in the circular. (1) The League did not 
and does not ‘‘decline to co-operate with the 
churches of New Hampshire.” It expressly 
asserted the contrary in the strongest terms 
and asked for a fuller and more successful co- 
operation. We have reason to believe that a 
large majority of the churches of New Hamp- 
shire, when they understand the issue at stake, 
will stand with us as in the past. The six 
New England states should stand together in a 
battle against a common foe, “defending against 
the encroachments of business and pleasure.” 
(2) “The ideal of the League is (not) the en- 
forcement of the fourth commandment 
Theocracy.” 


in a 
It has never advocated nor prac- 
ticed the enforcement of the fourth command- 
ment. It has advocated the enforeement of the 
laws on the statute books. It believes that the 
church makes a mistake when it leads in the re- 
peal of moral laws. It holds with our Lord 
that “the Sabbath was made for man,” body, 
mind and soul, as a child of God and a loyal 


citizen. Its change of name ten years ago from 
the “Sabbath League” to the “Lord’s Day 
League’ was our evidence that it is not allied 


with the Jewish ‘““Theocracy.” 

(3) “The methods of the Lord’s Day League 
are (not) divisive.” It has helped hold the 
churches of New England, whose child it is, for 
a quarter of a century and made her a most 
eonspicuous Defender of the Lord’s Day. A 
large number of the leading men and women of 
New England have been gladly enrolled on her 
official boards, including its honored Presidents, 
Bishop Foster, Senator Hoar, John D. Long, 
John L. Bates,. also Bishops Hamilton, Mc- 
Vickar and Perry, Dr. Edward Pverett Hale, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Drs. Lorimer, Henson, 
Gifford, Arthur Little, A. H. Plumb, Reuen 
Thomas and scores of others, conspicuous to- 
day, all of whom stand on its “divisive” plat- 
form. 

We notice, Mr. Editor, that you make the 
suggestion in an editoral that the League “made 
a mistake’ in dropping Mr. Tuck. Perhaps if 


you 
think 
cials 


knew all the circumstances you would 
rather that it acted wisely. Its offi- 
did not drop Mr. Tuck hastily, but 
after repeated meetings and conferenees. They 
were unanimous. ‘They saw an inexcusable dis- 
regard of the principles and policies of the 
organization. They were more lenient than 
any business organization could or would have 
been. When its representative advocated a 
bill which, if passed, would open Sunday in 
New Hampshire to certain sports, games and 
amusements, it could no longer delay. 

It made no mistake even though that bill 
may become a law. It had opposed similar or 
less dangerous bills in the other states. Why 
lead in favor of an open Sunday bill in New 
Hampshire? Such a course would make the 
League a laughing stock of men and angels, and 
justly destroy its standing in the eyes of 
friends and supporters. The League can sur- 
vive defeat but it cannot survive disloyalty to 
its principles and to the “Lord of the Sabbath.” 

Martin D. KNEELAND. 
Secretary, Lord’s Day League of New England. 


Good Music of Both Kinds 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I agree with you in your main contention 
about good musie “‘for the. youth of today,” but 
are not your comments about the “clown 
leader” and ‘trick player” and the ‘‘crime” of 
the musie you disapprove of, unduly harsh? 


You seem to condemn by implication all con- 


vention and prayer meeting and Sunday school 
music except the “standard hymns of the 
church.” I have seen like statements made 
about the “gospel hymns” ever since Moody and 
Sankey first published them. They have been 
an unending source of bitter diatribes by musi- 
eal critics for half a century, and yet many of 
them hold their own today and have been the 
means of numberless conversions and much 
genuine spiritual help, even though they may 
offend the fastidious musical ear. 

I deprecate, as you do, the song leader who 
shows himself off, or the piano player at a con- 
vention who destroys ‘‘what worshipful spirit 
there might have been in the large number of 
youth present,” which you seem to imply was 
very little. 

I, too, admire Professor Smith’s leadership, 
and I have heard him lead young people in 


‘many of the type of hymns which you seem to 


despise, like “Sunshine in My Soul,’ and hymns 
of that class. 

Is there not room in our hymn books for 
young people for hymns of both classes—the 
best gospel hymns and the standard hymns of 
the’ church? I do not know what hymn book 
or publishing house you so severely condemn, 
but I have looked through several hymn books 
for young people, and I find they all eontain a 
large number of the best old hymns of the 
church, a considerable number of the best “gos- 
pel hymns,’ and some new hymns of like char- 
acter, with a swing and a lilt which is perhaps 
more pleasing to young people than to sober 
musical critics. 

I have heard most dismal singing, both in 
young people’s meetings and older ecclesiastical 
gatherings, where only the standard hymns of 
the chureh are used; listless, lifeless, depressing 
to the last degree, and I have known of more 
than one convention half spoiled by such sing- 
ing. 

Why not use both kinds, at least in young 
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people’s meetings, but always under the best 
and most Christian leadership that can be 
obtained? Professor Smith is a good model. 

: PILGRIM. 


Essentials 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


We must, of course, agree with Mrs. Ethel 
Bowen White (in a recent article in The Con- 
gregationalist) that “cleanliness is next to God- 
liness,’ and that cleanliness and neatness add 
greatly to self-respect. Yet there is danger in 
the over-emphasis upon the “niceties of life.” 

The niceties of life, like leisure for self-devel- 
opment and esthetic joys, are uncontestably 
pleasant and desirable, but must, for some of 
us, remain. luxuries. It is jhardly true that. 


“whether we and our children and our homes 


are beautifully neat and orderly is ‘not a 
question of time or strength or money.” For 
some it is not. Some there are who would be 
neat in the most abject poverty, some who 
would be slovenly amid riches. But for the 
majority of us, it does indeed depend upon 
time and, therefore, upon money. Jor us, the 
great problem in bringing up our children is to 
choose once for all what the essentials shall be, 
and to give up the luxuries, both in things and 
in child-training. G 

There is a great distinction, often overlooked 
by women of leisure, between orderliness and 
sanitation. Sanitation is a necessity. Order- 
liness, however pleasant, is a luxury. Clean 
toothbrushes, hairbrushes, underclothing and 
refrigerators are essentials. A spotless dress, 
always mended, dustless floors and -woodwork, 
toys always in their place, are luxuries. 

One must not forget that a mother should be 
more to her children than a very neat maid. 
There are the things of the spirit and of the 
intellect, the development of “that inner eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude.” It is not a case 
of “souls soaring in dreaming heights.” <A 
mother of two or three children, with no maid, 
no laundress, no dressmaker, cannot keep house 
and children and self immaculate without giv- 
ing all her time to this alone, and rarely with- 
out losing some of her natural sweetness of 
temper. 

Am I not giving my children greater riches 
if I spend my afternoons with them in the 
woods than if I stay at home busy with house- 
cleaning? What matter if toys sometimes are 
not put away, if I do not fail the children at 
their story hour or their songs at the piano? 
What matter if their clothes are sometimes 
tumbled off in haste, if the daily bath at bed- 
time is not omitted? - What matter if an occa- 
sional hole appears in a mitten, if the children y 


_ are but turned out-of-doors for a glorious morn- 


ing of play in the freshest of air? 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher is my comforter in 
moments of discouragement, when mending 
piles high and housework seems insurmount- 
able, and nowhere more so than in her essay 
on “Moral Atmosphere.” A sunny, happy, 


_ sweet-tempered mother is a greater blessing to 


a child than a paragon of neatness. And a 
child is richer if he is allowed.to whittle, to 
cut paper, to paint, to saw wood, to play with 
water, than if he is repressed for fear of dis- 
turbing the order of the house. 

Essentials! How have you chosen? 


_ Karen Monrap JONES. 
Hanover, N. H. : 
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| The Talk of the Sanctum 


In this Issue 

Here is another paper covering a wide variety of interests 
including some very important ones. Our cover picture con- 
tinues our series of Notable Church Edifices with a view of 
First Church, Portland, Ore., and a brief outline of the church’s 
history appears on page 825. Among the many interesting 
articles we call specia] attention to Sherwood Eddy’s on “The 
Problems of Austria,” as he has just seen them, Mrs. Firman’s 
appealing picture of ‘““How the Other Half Dies,” the informing 
statement of important plans for “Parish Evangelism,” Our 
London Correspondent’s report of the latest move toward 
church unity, some timely poems, and conference reports. 

We judge that our readers are much interested in our series 
of pictures of Notable Church Edifices, and now is a good time 


-to remind you that we shall be glad to receive more good pho- 


tographs of really notable Congregational church buildings, 
suitable for reproduction on the cover of The Congregationalist. 


What Women Have Done 

We should like to publish some short stories—true ones— 
with names and places—telling what has been accomplished 
by some of our most successful church women’s societies, and 
explaining just how they did it—whatever it was. Answer this: 

What was the best achievement by a church women’s so- 
ciety that you know about, and how was it done? 

These stories should not be over 500 words long and must 
reach us before Oct. 1. We offer first, second and third prizes 
of $5, $8 and $2 for the best ones. 

We know of many churches in which the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, or the Women’s Society. or whatever they call it, is the 
livest part of the church. We are sure our readers can tell 
us some stories regarding their societies that will be an in- 
spiration to others and of practical help. We shall all await 
the response with interest, and we wish to hear from small 
societies as well as large ones. We are especially desirous of 
having the methods explained so that others will be better able 
to undertake a similar plan if possible. 


In the Circulation Department — 

Last week we expressed the hope that some of our friends 
would get a little better acquainted with us during the leisure 
hours of summer vacation days. And sure enough, before we 
had gone to press, along came an answer to our question in 
one of those hearty letters we are always glad to receive: 
“Thank you for all the good papers that have been coming out 
despite the summer’s irregularities. And really a fellow enjoys 
the leisurely perusal of good literature possible in August 
much more than the frenzied glancing through of the news in 
November.” Strange how some folks read our thoughts before 
we have uttered them, isn’t it? And these ministerial fellows 
are especially keen. 

This subject of getting acquainted leads us to ask you a 
very personal question: “Do you read The Congregationalist 
and Advance regularly each week? 

Enthusiastic testimonials bear witness that a host of read- 
ers do enjoy the contents in every number. But we have a 
feeling that here and there may be a subscriber who has not 
fully formed the habit of reading the*paper. If you happen to 
be in the latter class may we suggest that you take the time 
to read one copy through? You will be surprised to find how 
many good things you have missed. And then you will surely 
get the habit of reading it regularly. 
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This Remarkable Book 


Free to You 


This latest and best biography of Theodore Roosevelt, 
by one who knew him intimately, is one of the most widely 
read and talked of books of the year. All who admire this 
Great American will welcome Professor Thayer’s splendid 
contribution. Charmingly written, with personal anecdotes 
which cannot be found elsewhere, it is a rare and choice 
volume for all lovers of The Outstanding Figure in Our 
National Life during recent years. This book is printed from the same 


plates which were used for the first $5.00 Edition. The type is large 
and easy to read. 


How You Can Get It Free 


By sending us two new yearly subscriptions to 7he Cougregationalist 
and Advance at $3.00 each— $6.00 for both. Being a weekly reader and 
appreciating the real value of the paper you can easily persuade your 
neighbors to subscribe. Here is a splendid inducement to make an 
effort which will benefit your friends as well as yourself. 


Act At Once 


This offer will close October 15th . 
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The edition of this book is limited, thereraee orders will be filled, as 
long as it lasts, in the order in which they are received. 


Department of Circulation 


14 Beacon Street 
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The Wonder of a Day 


“Today I must abide at thy house.” 
“Today is salvation come to this house.” 

The sun climbed over the hills of Moab that day just as it did on common 
days. ‘To this money-making man there was nothing to indicate that this was to 
be other than an ordinary day of business and increase of wealth. But in God’s 
purpose it was to be far otherwise. He who-had come down to seek and to save 
was this day to find a lost pearl in the muddy streets of Jericho and restore it to 
the heaven where it belonged. 

This was Christ’s last day in Jericho. Zaccheus did not know that, but so it 
was. It dawned like other days, but in all the calendar there was never such a day 
for Zaccheus and his house. They kept its anniversary every year after. No ques- 
tion about that. When he was an old man, leaning on his staff, his face would 
brighten, and his heart carol a hymn at the memory of that happy day that fixed 
his heart on Jesus and his home in heaven. 

Gray days, with no sign of spfendor, dawn upon us, but oh how full of op- 
portunity they are! The chance of a lifetime faces us—an eternity of blessedness 
is begun in our souls. 

“One poor day! 

Remember ‘whose, and not how short it is! 

It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s, 

A lavish day! One day with life and heart 

Is more than time enough to find a world.” 
At the dawning of each new day let us take heart of grace, for we know not what 
possibilities of good it may bring us, what surprises of heavenly grace may come 
into our lives, what celestial visitors may knock, CORA us to say at eventide, 
“We have seen strange things today.” 

Today under some common tree by the roadside, a divine love may come into 
your heart that.will change your life from slime to sapphire. Today at some 
Damascus gate a heavenly vision may break on your soul that will turn your life 
into a channel of service to God and man. Today the prayer you have offered so 
many times for the conversion of a dear one may be answered, and the joy of 
angels over converted souls become your joy on earth. ‘Today God’s sunshine 
may break through the cloud that has shadowed your life, and the peace of God 
flood your soul. Today may be the great day of your life, if before the sun goes 
down your soul shall have taken journey to that land where there is no night. 

That will surely be a “lavish day,” God’s day, when you shall find a world of 
new experiences, a world where dear ones wait to welcome you with choral joy; 
when Jesus says: “Come and abide in my house and occupy the place I have pre- 
pared for you. ” We have had good days, in the past, but it is our joy to remember 
that the best is yet to be. Jens SILCOX, 
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What Happened at Provincetown 

Provincetown has rightly and fitly made much of its three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. We shall have 
a report of the proceedings in an early issue, but we should like 
to recall here and now the conditions and circumstances of that 
first landing. Cape Cod is the inevitable landmark for any one 
who sails up or down the New Hngland coast. For ships coming 
from across the Atlantic it may not count at all. It was no un- 
known country for the mariners of three hundred years ago. It 
was on all maps, as the nose is on all faces. Champlain had called 
it Cap Blanc. “It consists,” he says, “of sand, which is very con- 
spicuous as one comes from the sea.” It got the name that stuck 
from Bartholomew Gosnold eighteen years before the Pilgrims 
came. Captain John Smith left the naming of it to Prince Charles, 
who called it Cape James after his father the king. The Pilgrims 
meant to strike the coast to the south of it. They seem to have 
first sighted the cliffs of Truro. Then they ran, or were craftily 
run by their interested skipper, among the shoals and, turning north 
again, cast anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, under the shelter of the 
extreme point of the land. 

That was the 21st day of November according to our reckoning 
(new style) and they had been sixty-five days at sea since leaving 
Plymouth. There was some disaffection on board and talk of 
license when they got on shore on the part of a few. Therefore 
the compact was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the ship 
before any one landed. The first needs of thé cramped people on 
the crowded ship were for wood and water. The first landing 
party of the men went on shore and brought back a load of cedar 
wood, of which they remarked the fragrant smell. The first de- 
mand of the women was for a chance to cleanse the soiled linen 
and it was for this they, as soon as possible, went on shore. In 
this harbor the ship lay at anchor for more than a month, from 
Noy. 26 to Dec. 26, when it sailed across Massachusetts Bay from 
the Cape to Plymouth Harbor, where it was anchored for the winter 
a mile off shore. The landing which we celebrate on Forefathers’ 
Day was of twelve men from the exploring shallop en Dec. 21, 
while the Mayflower was still at anchor in Cape Cod Harbor. 


Work-Weariness 


Why is the world, just now, so little in love with work? We. 
find symptoms of what we may call work-weariness -in all direc- 
tions. The ease with which strikes and “outlaw” strikes are 
organized; the reluctance of will for serious endeavor; the wide- 
spread prevalence of selfish extravagance and the search for ex- 
citement; a certain decadence of ambition in many quarters, even 
the alleged decline in church-going have all been attributed to this 
cause, as the ultimate explanation has been sought in a spiritual 
reaction from the experiences of war. When such upheavals of 
the worse than brutal forces of human nature as we have seen in 
the centers of our slow-ripening culture are possible, is the culture 
itself worth while? Why not go back to loaf and bask in such 
sunshine as we have and let the days go by? 

We have our finger here, we believe, on the real cause of this 
slump in the creative energy of the hitherto strenuous races of the 
world. It is a symptom of spiritual disease. After the fever 
comes the chill. But back of both fever and chill is the doubt as 
to whethér the work we are doing is worth while. We have 
climbed with toil and strain, are we arriving anywhere? We have 
toiled and endured, have we anything worth while to show for it? 
Unless the Church can answer these questions with a positive and 
decisive message, a hope.that manifestly grows toward assurance 
in the experience and life of witnessing souls, we cannot see much 
promise for the future of the Church. Men are not at all just now 
in a mood to listen to negatives or palliatives. They want to listen 
to those who have a distinct message and who like their Master 
speak with authority and not as the scribes. 

Bread for the day and games for holidays less and less satisfy 
men’s souls and make them content with daily toil. The motives 
of provision for wife and children are less incitive when the world 
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in which wife and children are to live promises so little. We can 
only meet this chill of disillusionment by a positive call to oppor- 
tunity and a prophetic message of hope. We urge all our pastors, 
then, to seek and find the deep, the everlasting things in the Good- 
news of Christ and to present them to their people as good news. 
We are not alone. God is not careless. Christ has made provision 


for us. We are working with him for justice and kindliness to 
others. Salvation is equipment for service. No man can be saved 
alone. It is worth while to work when God is the architect of the 


building of the future. It is well to deny ourselves when we are 
following Christ’s example. What we do not know today, God 
knows. The endlessness of lifé is a blessing only when it may be 
spent with God as his children—themes such as these warm the 
heart alike of preacher and congregation. The suggestions of God’s 
Word are many. They give a clue for the interpretation of human 
life which never fails. How great a thing it is to be a preacher 
when he has so wonderful a message of God’s love and work and 
can illumine man’s whole life and destiny with the joy and glory 
of it! mn’ 


Campaign Expense and Contribution 


There has been much political talk this week about campaign 
contributions and testimony has been taken before a United States 
Senatorial committee sitting in Chicago at which managers for the 
two leading political parties have given sworn testimony. That 
testimony is not concluded yet, but we may say at this stage of 
the investigation that there has been nothing thus far on the part 
of the party organizations which need seriously alarm the Ameri- 
can people in regard to that danger which always threatens a 
democracy from the undue influence of wealth. What is done out- 
side* the regular organizations for financing the expenses of a 
campaign, by combination of businesses like the liquor trade which 
have, or think they have, a special interest in the choice of one 
or the other of the candidates, is a matter much more difficult to 
probe and, after all, of less importance as affecting the result by 
corruption which must work underground to accomplish anything. 
But we are not frightened by the mere mention of sums that are 
measured by two or three millions of dollars. For the fact is that 
what we call the legitimate expenses. of publicity and propaganda 
are to be measured by the size of our population, and the wide 
expanse of the country. We all learned that in the primary con- 
test, where the cost of getting candidates introduced to the public 
in all the corners of the land taxed not only their own resources 
but also those of their wealthy friends. And now Mr. Hays, the 
Republican manager, spreads his budget before the country and 
the Senatorial committee, and it amounts to $3,679,037, in which 
publicity of all kinds is reckoned at $1,346,500; while, equally un- 
der oath, Mr. Homer S. Cummins, former Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, said that $2,000,000 was enough for a 
national campaign, but that the expenditure of $3,000,000 would 
not be proof of corruption. In the last Presidential campaign, he 


_said, the Democrats spent about $2,300,000. The amounts are large, 


but so is the country; and the high cost of living affects political 
managers as well as the voters to whom they appeal. But if the 
United States is too big to make propaganda cheap, it is also too 
big and too various to be bought for cash. 

We wish some measure could be devised which would cut-out. 
the use of large sums of contributed money altogether. It is a 
peril which must be considered. It would be impossible, of course, 
to charge up all reasonable expenses to the Government. For, 
human nature being what it is, that requires government decisions 
as to what is reasonable and would, in a political system such as 
ours in which’ office holders are allowed to take active part in 
polities, serve to entrench the party already in power. The pro- 
hibition of expense altogether is equally impossible, for the public 
must be informed, it is part of the education of the people. Men 
must be free to give, but they must not anywhere be compelled 
to contribute. We think the Republican managers have done well 
in limiting the amount to be received from any single individual. 
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That is a suggestion for public policy. Absolute publicity of 
amounts and, if necessary, of names, with a full public accounting 
at the end of the campaign would give, we believe, as much legal 
security as would be necessary to make effective the private dili- 
gence against abuses which can never for a moment be allowed to 
sleep. . 


The Spirit of the Lambeth Appeal 

One impression comes to us from all reports which we have 
seen of the Lambeth Conference which as its chief message to 
the world formulated the appeal on which we commented last 
week. And that is an impression of the high quality of spiritual 
emotion and the unexpected unanimity of view of the more than 
two hundred and fifty bishops who took part in the Conference. 
‘We are now getting some of the repercussions of their call on the 
mind of the Christian people of England. Our English correspond- 
ent in a letter which we print this week gives us some of them. 
Others come through the British newspapers. Among these the 
British Weekly has led in opening a correspondence with leaders 
of the Free Churches. From their letters and from other sources 
we have put together some selections which will show how pro- 
found has been the impression produced by this reconsideration, 
overture and appeal for a new and good understanding between 
all who belong to the Holy Catholic—that is, Universal-Church. 
though outwardly associated in separate communions. pane 

‘How deep that impression is may be indicated by the saying 
which our correspondent quotes from the former President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, Dr. Scott Lidgett: that this is 
the greatest ecclesiastical event since the Reformation. 
Episcopal side we may quote what Bishop Gailor of Tennessee said 
at the final meeting of the Conference: 

‘The wonderful unanimity with which 250 bishops from many 
lands reached an agreement on the essential principles of Catholic 
reunion must live in their memories as a blessed experience, and 
as they separated to return to their distant posts they would carry 
with them a clear, a wider vision, and a deeper and more confident 
assurance of the reality of their service. 

The consciousness of the presence and leading of the Holy Spirit 
which brought these hundreds of leaders in a communion which 
more and more takes footing round the world to a substantial unity 
on this much debated question of the visible reunion of Christ’s 
one and universal church, is a call to every one of us to consider 
their proposals in a like mood of reverence and brotherly deference 
to the consciences of others. That we may all approach the over- 
tures and suggestions in this spirit is evidently a matter of courtesy 
as well as of opportunity. 

We and they alike are seeking for a way to make the witness 
of the apparently divided church effective in a world which is at 
a.crucial and perilous stage of its history. Disagreements, inherited 
and of individual convictions, are inevitable; but bitterness of 
spirit and indulgence in recriminations or denials of the brother- 
hood of all of Christ’s followers at such a time are denials of Christ 
himself. It is too soon to give a considered answer to proposals 
which have come upon the churches suddenly. We must wait and 
ponder before we embark upon any venture from which there can 

_ be no turning back. But it is not too soon to recognize and accept 
the tone of brotherly consideration which has made this appeal 
from the Lambeth Bishops so great an event in the history of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


A Parable of Reformers 


There came unto me a Reformer, and desired me to join his 
Organization for the Elimination of Superfluous Buttons from the 
~~ Back of the Coats of Men. And he solicited my Contribution. And 
he did not persuade me to part with any of my Hard Harned Cash. 
And he read unto me Statisticks concerning the number of men 
who had been Held Up by Robbers catching hold of the Buttons 
as they were fleeing, and of the men who were caught in Machinery 
and pulled in by the Buttons. And he had computed that if the 
cost of the Buttons were saved, it would provide Chewing-gum and 
Nose-powder for Nine Million Stenographers for a Thousand Years. 

And I said, There are More Important Evils for me to fight. 

And he said, How darest thou say that any Wyil is unimportant? 

And I said, I know not what Evils God esteemeth small, or 
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whether He esteemeth any Evil to be Unimportant. But I know 
that no one man can fight all the evils in the world at one time, 
Save within his own soul; and that the officer who marcheth his 


“men against Impregnable Breastworks is Court-Martialed and 


Shot; and he who fireth a Big Bertha to kill a Mosquito is Cash- 
iered. Therefore will I fight the evils which I can probably over- 
come, and which are great enough to deserve my Limited Effort. 

And he said, Thou art an Apologist for Sin. 

And I said, Thou liest. Nevertheless, hear a Parable. There 
is a certain City where the Police went on strike. And that was 
not so Appalling as the fact that Thousands of men who had ap- 
peared Lawful broke out forthwith in ‘Lawlessness. And after cer- 
tain days of Window-smashing and Looting and Violence, when 
Order began to be restored, there came unto the Chief Captain of 
the Police a Committee of certain good men who said, Behold, 
there are a Thousand Games of Craps running Wide-open on the 
Common, and only Six Policemen, and they heed it not. Now send 
more Policemen, and stop them. 

And the Chief-Captain called his Sergeant, and he said, Pull off 
them Six Cops, and send them to Scollay Square; and see if thou 
canst start a few Crap-games in Harvard Yard or around Bunker 
Hill Monument. . 

And he said unto the Committee, Those Thousand Crap Games 
look Awful Good to me. They mean that there are about Four 
Thousand men there who might otherwise be Raising Rough House 
in Scollay Square; and they are taking the Long Green from one 
another instead of Sticking-up law-abiding citizens. Unto every 


“man whom I find Shooting Craps will I give Absent Treatment. 


And the Reformer said, Hyil is always Evil, and should always 
be opposed. : 

And I said, The Crap-shooting on the Common was a Temporary 
Mustard Plaster to draw Congestion from Inflamed Spots. 

And the Reformer said, I verily believe that thou art thyself a 
wearer of Buttons upon the Back of thy Coat. Turn thee around 
that I may see and rebuke thee. 

And I said, Thou shalt not see my back, but I will Mighty Soon 
see thine. 

And I opened the Front Door and he departed. 

And this I did, not that I would call any Evil Small, but that 
eyen good men and Reformers are entitled to a moderate sense of 
proportion. 

% ¥ 

In giving our too brief account of the life of Dr. George F. 
Pentecost we left out both a qualifying word and an account of his 
earlier work as pastor in Baptist and Congregational churches in 
Boston and Brooklyn, N. Y. He belonged at that time to the 
school of open communion Baptists and those of the close com- 
munion school made his way hard in prominent Baptist pastorates. 
Following on four years of evangelism, he became pastor of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn. It was his 
later work as a pastor which was done in the service of the Presby- 
terian communions of England and America. 
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The record for consecutive service in one of the Cabinet posi- 
tions belongs, we believe, to former Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson of Iowa, whose death last week we have to record. He 
was the third holder of the position and occupied it for sixteen 
years with Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft. In holding, 
he also put his individual stamp upon it, marking out new lines 
of organization and service to the farmers and the country and 
giving the department a character and policy which it has never 
since lost. He was known all over the country as “Tama Jim,” 
from the county in Iowa where he settled when he came from 
Connecticut at the age of twenty. But he was born in Scotland 
and showed many of the Scotch qualities in character and work. 
He had his training on the political side in the Iowa legislature 
and in Congress and on the educational side as professor in the 
university and director of the agricultural experiment station of 
his adopted state after he left Congress. He was interested in 
crop experiments, good roads, forestry, the diseases of plants and 
animals and methods of marketing. He knew how to interest the 
people and his work was widely educative as well as national in 
scope. Always a pioneer, with the not always mated gifts of broad- 
mindedness and personal popularity, he ranks high among the great 
Americans of his time. 
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A Study of Present-day Conditions 


The three centers of most desperate human 
need in the world today are probably Austria, 
Poland, and Russia. In this article I will en- 
deavor to describe conditions as I found them 
in Austria. The old Empire of Austria em- 
braced some 52,000,000 people, including eight 
nationalities, bound together in unstable equi- 
librium. The Hapsburg monarchy was the key- 
stone of the tottering arch, while the army, the 
police, the bureaucracy, and the Church formed 
the four parts of the framework that held the 
Hmpire together. There was no national con- 
sciousness and no patriotism possible under this 
system of autocratic tyranny and oppression in 
Church and State. With the War, the Haps- 
burgs have fallen and the Dual Empire lies in 
wreckage. It has been divided now upon na- 
tional lines into seven different states. 


AUSTRIA AN EPITOME 


Austria furnishes an epitome of divided and 
distracted Hurope. The seven little states into 
which it is now divided are working at cross- 
purposes, endeavoring to exact indemnities one 
from another on account of centuries of past 
wrongs. There is little willingness to co-oper- 
ate or assist one another. Austria proper is 
left with barely 6,000,000 inhabitants, one-third 
of whom, or 2,000,000, are crowded within the 
capital, Vienna. And Vienna itself is in a state 
of practically permanent economic blockade. 
Formerly the trading and banking center, the 
market for the agricultural and mining surplus 
of Central Hurope, Vienna is left today without 
industries or agriculture to support it. 

The little Republic of Austria has only six 
per cent. of the coal which it requires. Most of 
the coal mines and industries have gone to 
Czecho-Slovakia. More than seventy per cent. 
of the industries of this little Czecho-Slovak 
Republic are working at full speed. Meanwhile 
Austria suffers in isolation. Railroad traffic is 
largely paralyzed. Factories are almost at a 
standstill. The paralysis of trade springs from 
the breakdown of currency, and Austria is com- 
pelled to live mainly on credits and food from 
America. At present the American dollar will 
buy 140 kronen (crowns). The crown, formerly 
worth twenty cents, fell to a third of a cent, 
and has now risen to two-thirds of a cent. 


TROUBLES OF THE CURRENCY 


The present rate of exchange is fatal for the 
people of Central Europe who desire interna- 
tional trade. One can employ a maid or a 
servant for less than a dollar a month, if you 
could afford to provide her food, but without 
enough food even for the family, a servant is 
impossible for most. If you buy, however, the 
best American typewriter, it will cost you from 
six to eight thousand dollars in Austrian money. 

As we entered Austria from Czecho-Slovakia 
we were searched at the border by representa- 
tives of both governments, the one to make sure 
we did not carry their currency out of the 
country, and the other to ascertain that we did 
not bring in more than the five hundred kronen 
allowed a traveler. It gives one a novel sensa- 
tion to have a policeman search you from head 
to foot. With the collapse of the currencies 
several of the states of Central Europe are 
almost prohibiting exports and imports because 
they do not want the almost worthless paper 
money of neighboring states and they are afraid 
that free imports will depress their own cur- 
rency. Railway carriages entering a neighbor- 
ing state are often seized, and some interna- 
tional control is needed for the railroad system 
of Central Europe. The innumerable trade re- 
strictions in turn foster corruption and bribery. 
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Many officials, underpaid and underfed, are no 
longer trustworthy in the performance of their 
work. The League of Nations should take in 
hand the states of Central Europe and should 
lay down the principle that no state should 
undermine the economic condition of another. 

Austria herself is caught in a vicious circle. 
The depression of money leads to trade restric- 
tions, and these in.turn to still further depres- 
sion of the currency. Austria cannot procure 
coal because she cannot pay in manufactures, 
and she is not able to produce manufactures 
for lack of coal. The lack of rolling stock hin- 
ders the transport of coal, and the lack of coal 
in turn prevents the repair and production of 
the needed rolling stock. The spirit of nation- 
alism and provincialism has been strengthened 
by the war and there is a lack both of good 
will and of a sense of solidarity in Hurope. 
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There is often food in the country districts and 
it is both plentiful and cheap, but the country 
is on a strike against the city and does not 
want the paper money of the latter; and the 
city starves while the country supports itself. 
Austria is now living largely on foreign credit 
and foreign food, but this is economically ruin- 
ous to the country. She is consuming the rem- 
nants of her capital and of her productive 
resources. 
Tur Loox AHEAD 


One can see but three possibilities for Aus- 
tria: (1) An international control or co-opera- 
tion by the Allied nations to rehabilitate the 
nation, advance credits, start industries, and 
fix trade relations; (2) Permission for her 
union with Germany, which would save Aus- 
tria; (8) Her relapse into misery, starvation, 
and growing barbarism, which in turn would 
threaten the rest of Europe. 

People in well-fed America, possessing one- 
third of the world’s wealth, can form no con- 
ception of conditions here in Austria. You sit 
in your restaurant as a foreigner or as an alien 
enemy and can have anything you are able to 
pay for, but the crowd passes on the street, 
hungry, weary, apathetic, fatalistic, and hope- 
less. The death rate has risen 46 per cent. 
since the beginning of the war, and mortality 
from tuberculosis has increased 250 per cent. 
Some 25,000 hospital beds have become useless 
owing to the shortage of hospital supplies. A 
hundred thousand school children in Vienna are 
underfed or diseased as a result of the food 
shortage. A recent medical examination of the 


school children of the city showed that the chil- 
dren of the middle class were in worse condition 
and more anemic than children of the working- 
men. The juvenile court is overrun daily. The 
increase of crime and the attempts at murder 
on the part of little boys are ominous signs of 
conditions in hungry Vienna. 


THE CLASSES THAT SUFFER 


It is the middle class, the intellectuals, and 
the lowest of the poor that are now suffering 
most in Austria. Present incomes of the middle 
class range from 3,000 to 80,000 kronen a year, 
i. e., from $20 to $500. The poorest of the pen- 
sioners get the lower sum. ‘Teachers and 
assistant lecturers receive from 10,000 to 20,000 
kronen a year, or from $70 to $140. The goy- 
ernment allows each individual to purchase for 
one week only one three-pound loaf of bread, a 
pound each of potatoes and flour, a quarter of 
a pound each of meat and fat, and one-third 
of a pound of sugar. This is only 35 per cent. 
of the food necessary to keep a person in nor- 
mal health and not more in food value than 
many Americans would eat in a single day. 
Even to procure this minimum ration and 
barely exist costs 9,000 kronen, or $65, a year. 
Very few middle class people have any meat 
save on holidays. From their scanty allowance 
they must pay an income and salary tax. On 
an income of $150 a year the poor man must 
pay one-sixth in taxes. While the middle class 
salaries have increased threefold since 1914, 
food has increased fortyfold and clothing is 
eighty times its cost at the beginning of the war. 

Take, for instance, an average intelligent 
family in Vienna. Before the war they had 
meat twice a day, holidays in the country, 
books, music, pictures, and recreation. Such a 
family today is without ‘servants. They have 
had no new clothing in six years. They have 
no heat for their house in the winter. . Meat 
and butter they never see, and milk only in 
extreme sickness. Their meal usually consists 
of bread, “substitute tea,” dried beans, and 
potatoes. One by one they are selling pieces 
of furniture to keep the children in school. A 
new pair of boots or a winter coat would be 
the height of their ambition, but an overcoat 
now costs three months’ salary for a professor. 

The writer heard that dress suit cases were 
especially cheap in Vienna. The first one priced 
was 5,000 kronen, or $40, whch would mean 
three months’ salary for an official. The an- 
nual income of a professor in the University 
is now quite inadequate to provide for himself, 
his wife, and one child a single suit of clothes, 
underclothing, and one pair of shoes apiece, and 
that without making any provision whatever 
for rent, board, and heating. As a matter of 
fact, the family has a bare subsistence, spend- 
ing what little they have for food, wearing out 
their old clothes, and not daring to think of 
the future. There is a terrible depression among 
educated people, and it is impossible to get 
work where they may utilize their training. 
Students are turning to farming, shoe-making, 
or any other form of manual labor. Literally 
not one in ten of the middle class people in 
Vienna can live on his income. 


Tue RESULTS OF WAR 


As you pass through the streets you see sad 
wrecks of the war. A woman goes by selling 
papers, with a pale, weazened, gray-blooded 
baby in her arms. A crippled soldier next 
passes selling matches. He is emaciated and 
shattered in health. Next you see a bow- 
legged child with rickets; then pale little chil- 
dren who are consumptive. 
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Worst of all is the dead, hopeless attitude 
of the people. They feel they were betrayed 
and deceived by their rulers, led ignorantly into 
the war, and that the real facts of the political 
situation were kept from them. They were the 
mere puppets and tools of autocratic rulers in 
Church and State. 

Religion for centuries has been for many an 
outward form. It has been a _ lengthening 
shadow cast over life, an intolerable burden 
upon their inner freedom. They tell me, how- 
ever, that every man goes to church at least 
three times—when he is baptized, when he is 
married, and when he is buried. Two of these 
times he is carried and once he goes of his own 
free will. The superstition of a dead state 
Church still holds many of the women and chil- 
dren. Disillusioned and disgusted, many of the 
men, however, have repudiated this caricature 
of reality masquerading under the name of re- 
ligion. Without a strong, dynamic faith, life 
drifts on without plan or purpose. Individuals 
have lost the feeling of personal responsibility. 

On the street we pass great queues and long 
lines of people waiting by the hour before the 
doors of the American Relief Administration. 
Queues are formed for everything. Time hangs 
heavily on their hands. Here is a population 
of 2,000,000, half of whom are hungry, and 
only one-fourth of whom have work that can 
support them. . 
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I visited the homes of the poor and saw 
sights that I shall never forget. I went through 
those human kennels, unfit for habitation—dark 
holes and stifling smells where one could hardly 
force himself to breathe the air long enough to 
make a hasty inspection. Here were a widow 
and four children in two little holes in a filthy 
alley, living on 150 kronen, or one dollar, a 
month. In the next house was a family with 
the father dead, the mother sick, one boy 
dwarfed and underfed, another boy of seventeen 
striving to support the family, but able to pro- 
cure only one-third the amount of food they 
require. Here was another family with a 
starved little child nearly two years old, weigh- 
ing only twelve pounds. ‘The father had been 
lost as a prisoner of war, perhaps still living in 
some distant prison camp in Siberia. Hundreds 
of thousands of these prisoners are still linger- 
ing in these camps in many lands, not yet re- 
turned to their homes. The mother of the little 
child is dead. The child was lying upon its 
back, its legs twisted with rickets and softened 
bones, more in the shape of a bow-knot than 
human limbs. Here were children of three or 
four with old, wrinkled faces that have never 
smiled, and starved children that had never 
walked with their feeble, spindle, bow-legs. 

I went through one hospital and looked down 
the long rows of cots in wards where every child 
had tuberculosis. In other wards every child 
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had rickets. The softened limbs are placed in 
plaster casts. Some they are trying to bend, 
others must be broken to be set straight. I go 
with the doctor down the wards as he is trying 
to call forth a smile or a laugh and kindle the 
spirit of play in these little, starving wrecks 
of the war. Would that the men who started 
this war could look down these rows of suffer- 
ing humanity and see the hell that war has 
made of Central Europe! Here is a boy of 
nine who cannot stand upon his feet from sheer 
exhaustion. The mother is doubled up, propped 
upon a broomstick, her bones softened from 
underfeeding. I saw the long lines of mothers 
coming with their* bread cards to get food for 
their children at home. Some 40,000 children 
a week are being fed by the Friends’ mission. 
The American Relief Administration is giving 
one meal a day to 300,000 children in Austria 
this year and plans to give a meal a day to 
200,000 next year. 

Let every American who has a happy home 
thank God for enough to eat, the chance to 
work and earn a livelihood, faith and hope for 
the future. But let us not pass by on the other 
side and leave stricken Europe to its fate. Now 
is the time to apply the practical principles of 
Christianity as the Good Samaritan among the 
nations. 


Stockholm, Sweden. 


THe REVOLUTIONARY HoMESTEAD OF GENERAL ARTEMAS WARD, SHREWSBURY, MAss. 
This historic house is still occupied by the descendants of the commander-in-chief of the first Revolutionary army. Gen 
eral Ward was engaged in repairing the Shrewsbury meeting-house when the order was delivered which took away his 
British colonelcy. He immediately proclaimed himself a patriot leader and at Cambridge on April 20, 1775, took com- 


mand of 16,000 farmer boys and men. 


He invested Boston with such success as to compel the British to evacuate %. 


In 1286 General Ward was instrumental in putting down the outbreak known as Shay’s Rebellion. His wife was a great- 
granddaughter of Inerease Mather, thus linking this famous homestead directly with Puritan history. 


(In our series of old homesteads) 
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Optigrams 
By Hugh Elmer Brown 


Dr. yan Dyke's definition of a High-brow: “He tells you some- 
thing you know already in language you cannot under- 
stand.” 

Most Preaching is like long-range artillery shooting; the 
Preacher sees little of the immediate results. 

Says a modern Methodist: “Our Fathers objected to taxation 
without representation, and we object to damnation with- 
out explanation.” 

The greatest thing any living man can do at this moment is 
to urge with all his being the substitution of judicial proc- | 


A Good Slogan: “Pay the Preacher and the Professor as much 
as the Plumber.” 

Our Idea of pure Optimism: Preaching on Punctuality to the 
constitutionally Tardy-at-Church. 

It is hard for an ordinary Preacher to be a Prophet and a 
Promoter; but the “Board Secretaries” insist upon it. 

Worship is in itself the finest exercise of genuine Democracy. 

Somebody rises to remark that Hoover is the finest famine 
fighter since Joseph. 

The Average Man is remarkably apt in classifying his neigh- 


bors. ° esses for War: 4 
Eyery Congregation has its Arctic, Temperate and Tropical Nations are no longer like farmhouses in a county; they are | 
Zones. like rooms in a tenement. 


In some homes Sunday is Convention Day for the Stomach; 
all things work together for the Sunday Dinner. 
Sermons grow old, like eggs, like the unexhilarating literature 


It is just as important to get Father into the home life as to 
get Mother into public life. : 
We owe something to the crowded graveyards of Europe. 


in a doctor’s waiting room. 


Now is a good time to think of that debt. 


Humors of Old-Time Connecticut Church Life | 
Recollections of Days that Were 


A retired clergyman who was a good 
friend of mine when I was doing research 
work on the staff of a well-known encyclope- 
dia, used to brighten our luncheons with 
reminiscences of the days when he labored 
in small New England parishes. ‘At A—,” 
he said, naming a typical and historically 
famous village, “I once asked an old parish- 
ioner of mine the reason for the peculiarly 
separatist character of my congregation, in 
which hardly any two members could be got 
to agree on anything. Smilingly he replied, 
‘Why, dominie, all that most of them have 
to do is to get more like themselves every 
day.’ ” 

It is recorded that in one fine old hill 
town the Reverend Timothy Collins, first 
pastor of the First Church, was continually 
at war with his flock from 1731 to 1752, 
when he voluntarily resigned and took up 
the practice of medicine. Committees were 
appointed to eject him from the parsonage 
right, and time and again attempt was made 
to carry to the Consociation charges of un- 
faithfulness in the ministerial office; but for 
twenty years the undaunted parson main- 
tained himself in his place, defied the oppo- 
sition, and ministered to the spiritual needs 
of his doubtless admiring townsfolk. 

On one occasion the clerk made entry that 
it was “Voted, after dark, that Mr. Collins 
have the choice of the pews for himself and 
family.’’ Doubtless he chuckled as he did so; 
for it had been provided by a previous vote 
that ‘‘no act of the town should stand in 
force that was passed after daylight failed 
to record it.” It will thus be seen that the 
“Joker” did not originate in modern secular 
legislation. 


A REMARKABLE STOVE 


The same town was the scene of the mem- 
orable stove controversy. In 1816 seven pro- 
gressive young men purchased a stove and 
requested permission to place it on trial in 
the meeting-house. Up to that time, the 
congregation in cold weather had endured 
the rigors of an unheated sanctuary (save, 
possibly, for a few foot-stoves), and had 
thawed out during the intermission, when its 


members gathered in the ‘“Sabbath-day 
houses” and nibbled their nut-cakes and 
cheese. 


The permission was finally granted; and 
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accordingly on Saturday afternoon the stove 
was put up in the ‘broad aisle,” about in 
front of the tenor gallery. Sunday arrived, 
a warm November day, with brilliant sun- 
shine flecking the immaculate steps and 
falling through the clear windows. Good old 
Deacon Trowbridge, a late convert to the 
stove party, could not refrain from gathering 
up the skirts of his great-coat as he passed 
the fearsome innovation. Editor Bunce, pro- 
prietor of the village newspaper and strongly 
pro-stove, was, however, at some pains to 
manifest his satisfaction in the change, and 
warmed his hands with elaborate relish. But 
Uncle Noah Stone scowled and muttered; 
and one maiden lady, after fanning herself 
for a time, appeared to fall into a swoon. 
Upon hér recovery in the outer air, she de- 
elared that “the heat of that horrid stove” 
had caused her to faint. Which was the 
more remarkable inasmuch as, owing to the 
warmth of the day, no fire whatever had 
been lit. 


A FOoRCEFUL CONSCIENCE 


Back in 1740, in another town of the same 
county, there had been a division of the 
church over the new mode of singing. The 
custom had been for a deacon to stand before 
the pulpit and “line out” the hymns; but 
now certain advanced spirits wished to try 
singing with no lining-out and under the 
direction of a suitable precentor. So it was 
voted “that we should half the time; that 
is to say, to sing one day all the old way, 
the next Sababth day all the new: way, for 


the space of a year, and then to have a re- 


consideration of the matter.” 


But Dick, a Negro slave belonging to the — 


pastor, one Sunday interfered with churchly 
decorum, while the new method was being 
practiced, by descending heavily from his 
seat in the gallery and departing. The fair- 
minded parson was much displeased, and 
duly summoned Dick to the study. 

“Dick,” said he sharply, ‘‘why did you do 
so, and disturb the congregation?” 

“Conscience, massa, conscience,” 
responded Dick. 

“Dick,’’? demanded the parson, “what do 
you know about conscience?” . 

“OQ massa,” replied Dick, now fairly at 


glibly 


bay, ‘“I—I don’t know ’zactly, but it’s some- 
thin’ er udder in here’”—touching his breast. 
“somethin’ er udder in here that says ‘I 
WON TD!” 

We may be reasonably sure that the par- 
son was patient with Dick; for we have evi- 
dence that patience was one of the parson’s. 
charactefistics. After the church had re- 
luctantly increased his stipend to the munifi- 
cent sum of ninety pounds a year, it refused 
to continue donations of wood. Thereupon 


. the parson issued a pronunciamento in which 


he said: ““This may give notice to the inhabi- 
tants of the town that I will for peace’s: 
sake comply with the terms of ninety pounds: 
and it may be so entered upon record for six 
years.”’ Once he prayed at the top of his: 
lungs for three hours at the death bed of a 
converted Indian chief, while outside a medi- . 
cine man; retained by the unconverted wife,. 
made day hideous with noisy incantations. — 
The parson won out; and the defeated medi- 
cine man, quite exhausted, gave a final yell 
of rage and rushed for the Housatonic River,. 
in whose refreshing waters he submerged! 
himself to the neck. 


SABBATH BREAKING 


The old-time churches were strict in many 
of their requirements. It was usual to put 
a brother on probation for the diaconate by 
choosing him to “officiate in the place of a 
deacon” before he was finally elected. Even 
that notable man, Roger Sherman, who, out 
in the great world, was perhaps the most. 
widely trusted public man of his day, had 
to endure this ordeal. Sabbath-breaking was: 
dealt with severely. One instance of this 
which occurred as late as the forties of the: 
nineteenth century, may be related. 

When the Housatonic Railroad was first 
built, the rails, as was then usual in Ameri- 
can coustruction, consisted of a wooden base: 
and, fastened upon this, thin iron strips. 
These iron strips would sometimes get loose 
at the ends.and curl up, forming ‘“snake- 
heads” as they were graphically : called; 
and the snake-heads not infrequently led to: 
accidents and injuries. One Sunday a man, 
walking on the track, observed a snake-head’ 
and pounded it back in place with a stone: ~ 
This benevolent labor of his was observed ~ 
and reported, and 
fined him one dollar and costs. 


the justice-of-the-peace: — 
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How the Other Half Dies 


We have heard so much in recent years con- 
cerning the subject ‘how the other half lives,’ 
that the expression has become stereotyped. 
But I have never thought, until lately, much 
about ‘how the other half dies.” The more I 
know of it, the more grewsome it becomes. And 
it is because I feel we do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the comforts attending the out-going lives 
of our dear ones, that I want to say these few 
words: 

One morning—New Year’s morning—before 
the glad greetings had all been exchanged in 
our home, a little child came rushing in to ask 
that we come at once to the tenement in our 
rear. When we reached the top floor and 
opened the door we knew by the strong odor of 
earbolie acid that something unusual had oc- 
curred. : 

A frightened young mother was holding her 
littlest baby frantically to her breast, while the 
three older ones were crying into her skirts. 
She pointed into the next room, saying, ‘‘He has 
swallowed half a bottle of carbolic acid!” 

The doctor tried to prevent the poison from 
doing its deadly work, but in less than fifteen 
minutes the soul went out to meet its God. Of 
all the heart-rending scenes I have witnessed 
I think this was the worst. I have thought ‘for 
many months—months which have now grown 
into years—that God had ‘‘wiped away all tears 
from my eyes.” But I have to confess that I 
commenced that New Year with tears as I 
watched: the life of that young husband go out 
in that absolutely forlorn place. He lay across 
a bed which was devoid of any bedding but an 
old ragged comforter, which partly covered him. 
When we asked the sobbing young widow if he 
was dressed she replied, ‘All but his leg”—and 
we saw leaning up against the wall the artificial 
leg which has been a part of his anatomy, so 
to speak, since he was run over by an engine 
five years ago. 

That leg, if I may. be pardoned the expres- 
sion, was the only other article of furniture, 
besides the bed, in that bare room, where last 
night had slept this mother and father and 
three babies. The oldest child, a boy of eight, 
slept with the grandfather in a narrow cot in 
another room. The story was all too familiar. 
Despair, caused by the advance of a fatal dis- 
ease which had been keeping the man in the 
county hospital for many months, had over- 
come him. He could not bear the thought of 
going back to what he had termed “‘jail’”’ to- 
morrow, after his holidays with his wife and 
children. 

Let God be his judge. I watched that crushed 
young woman, who is only twenty-seven, as she 
fondled his head in her arms, sobbing for her 
young husband. They were not immigrants. 
They were born in the mountains of Tennessee. 

* * * 


I thought of the expression of another of our 
poor women, who used to say in explanation of 
her long sufferings on the sea of matrimony, 
“You know how ’tis, Mis’ Firman, if you love 
aman.” Yes, I know. And it was because I 
know so well that the tears came when I real- 


ized that morning anew “how the other half 
ridies4 


I recalled the comforts with which we 
surrounded our own. The freshest and whitest 
bedding, the most wholesome atmosphere, the 
most skilled doctors, the patient, white-capped 
nurse. I could almost catch the odor of the 
June roses with which friends had filled the 
house of death. And more than all I remem- 
bered the conscious presence of God himself as 
the gates of pearl swung open for another to 
enter in. “Blessed are they that do his com- 


The Pathos of the Alleys 


By Alice Freeman Firman 


mandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city.” I am not saying but what 
this young suicide ‘‘entered in.’ He was a 
stranger to us—his family having come to be 
our neighbors only a few days ago. j 

But his dark blue flannel shirt was so dirty! 
And there was no pillow under his head! And 
the unattached leg against the wall was so 
pathetic! 

God help us to appreciate our mercies as we 
“walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death” with our loved ones and ‘fear no eyil 
for thou art with us.” 

* * * 

I recall the’ outgoing of the souls of three 
little children who met their death by asphyx- 
iation and were laid out on the cold ground in 
our alley while all the remedies possible were 
being applied to resuscitate them. J remember 
how dreadful it seemed to me to have them die 
with such dirty little -hands and aprons be- 
smeared with their last luncheon. There they 
lay and breathéd their last with ‘no downy 
pillow under their heads,’ and the undertaker’s 
wagon carried the little bodies down the street 
to the morgue less than-an hour after they had 
been hilariously at play. Some of you have held 
in your arms little children whose lives were 
going out. You know the sacredness of the 
experience. Oh, let us think more often of the 
mothers who catch no glimpse pf the Great 


Beyond when their little ones enter in! 
* * * 


’ 


One night—near midnight—the pastor of our 
house was wakened and asked to hurry to the 
death bed of a man, a stranger. The woman 
who came said, “We can get along when we 
are well and not thinking much about such 
things, but when we are dying we all want 
God.” The man was conscious and apparently 
understood the message and the prayer. We 
hope he “entered in” after a checkered life in 
this world, an account of which would not 
sound well in the obituary notices in The Con- 
gregationalist. But as far as we can judge it 
was not what Paul would term an “abundant 
entrance.” 

That man’s funeral was in the back room of 
an undertaker’s establishment and the forlorn- 
est occasion you could imagine. The minister 
from Firman House had an audience the like 
of which has never graced our church on a 
Sunday—old “bums,” sober for the hour—who 
listened with open mouths to the straight mes- 
sage from the Gospel. And they cried when 
some of us who do not pretend to be profes- 
sional singers, sang “Some Day the Silver 
Chord Will Break.” 

* BS * 

I remember a night when we went down 
Madison Street and saw a man lying dead in 
the gutter, and—but never mind. I have told 
enough. 

There are still some people who ask why we 
feel it our duty to live right down here on the 
alley. Perhaps one reason God put us here was 
that we might realize “how the other half dies” 
—and try to bless those that mourn accordingly. 


An Addendum of a Cheering Character 

Some time has elapsed since the foregoing 
article was written and it seems only right to 
tell the end of the story of the little widow with 
the four children. 

Soon after her tragedy a prominent member 
of the Second Congregational Chureh of Oak 
Park telephoned us to ask if we had a family 


—American preferred—which his Bible class of 
young women could help in a personal way. 

Of course we told him, without any doubt, 
that his message came just at the very time to 
help the Lord answer our prayers. 

Those suburban friends have been true sis- 
ters to the little woman in the rear. Automo- 
biles have frequented our alley. Rides into the 
country and short vacation trips have been 
made possible for the fatherless children. 

Clothing, provisions and furniture have been 
given the family, transforming the home. But 
best of all the young widow has been led by 
all these experiences to know and trust her 
Heavenly Father. We told her that New Year’s 
Day that he cared. We told her he would look 
after her. We remember her wistful expression 
as she used to hear a couple of hundred voices 
lustily singing: 

“No matter what may be the test, 
God will take care of you, 
Lean, weary one, upon his breast, 
God will take care of you!” 

But she knows now it is all true. 

One day a big auto truck stopped in 
our alley and her household goods were carried 
away to her new home which has been provided 
for her and the children and the old grandfather 
for life. 

The little home is out in the country on a 
large farm where are other similar homes. She 
will have her own garden, and all the milk and 
vegetables she needs and fine schooling for the 
children. In addition she will receive twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

All this is made possible through a splendid 
philanthropy which is working in conjunction 
with the United Charities of Chicago. We hear 
of so many cases that do not ‘make good” that 
it is a pleasure to report a success now and 
then. i 

And we hear so many criticisms of some of 
our big charities, and complaints of too much 
investigation and red tape, and too little heart, 
that it is a pleasure to throw a bouquet at a 
time like this. 

But most of all we want to thank the good 
Father of us all who is never “slack concerning 
his promises” if we do our part in the trust. 


Firman House, Chicago. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Sept. 18-19 

Jer. 7: 1-20. 


Monday. True Religion. 


Tuesday. The Prosperity of the Wicked. 
Jer. 12: 1-17. 

Wednesday. Trusting in Man. Jer. 17: 1-18. 

Thursday. Parable of the Potter. Jer. 18: 
1-18. 

Friday. In the Stocks. Jer. 19: 14-15; 20: 
1-13. 

Saturday. An Evil King. Jer. 22: 1-19. 

Sunday. Fearless Trust. Ps. 27. 


Object for Intercession 

For Those Who Are Cut Off from Social Life 
by Infirmity: 

O Lord, who rememberest the troubles of thy 
children, visit, we pray thee, those who by rea- 
son of infirmity are set apart and often shut up 
to loneliness. Give them the joy of thy pres- 
ence and in thy mercy make them of use and 
provide interests and joys for them in the cir- 
cle of their friends and helpers. In the name 
of Christ. Amen.—R. 
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Let me tell a story. After the story let me 
ask a question. 

A man was called upon to pass through a 
serious crisis which for months drew heavily 
upon his spiritual reserves. During this period 
he had no power of going to church to have the 
strength of the Eternal poured into his soul by 
one who could tell him about God. But at last, 
after months in hospitals and other months 
sitting in the sunshine, came the day when the 
sick man felt that he might safely make the 
journey to church. 

It was a beautiful church, good to the eye 
both outside and inside, filled with a fine con- 
gregation of men, women and children—filled 
to the doors. The music was of the quartette 
sort; one enjoyed it more if he didn’t watch the 
attitudinizings of the tenor and the bobbings of 
the soprano’s feathers, and the anthems didn’t 
convey much meaning to the mind and soul as 
the words were not printed and could not be 
understood. But at last came the sermon, and 
the eager visitor hoped to be fed. His soul was 
hungry. The minister preached—on The Child, 
with a big T and a big ©; the sort of thing one 
reads in the child-nurture bulletins! It all led 
up to the announcement that a Go-to-Church 
Band was to be formed after the service, and a 
plea for enrollment. There were pleasant, 
friendly greetings at the door, but one man’s 
hungry soul went out hungry still. 

A second Sunday at the church brought a 
similar experience. No matter what the topic 
was; perhaps something almost equally “spe- 
cial.’ The minister's sermon may have been 
useful for making the church machinery run 
smoothly, but it sent the stranger with a hungry 
soul to hunt up another church next Sunday. 
Here he fared a little better, but came away 
still with harassed spirit, craving some great 
word about God and the meaning of life. At 
last, in a church of a kind considered outcast 
by many good folk, he heard a prophet tell 
thrillingly of the power and presence of the 
Eternal in the life of the world. The hungry 
soul was fed. 

And now for the question. 

Is it because people have no expectation that 
their souls will be fed, that they stay away 
from church? 

Of course a minister has excuses. If his 
week is filled full with mimeographing church 
announcements, running the Boy Scouts, over- 
seeing the Camp Fire Girls, planning theatricals 
for the young people, picking out lantern slides, 
superintending church improvements, managing 
the men’s club, attending committee meetings, 
working up a funny reading for the church 
social, originating an “entertainment” to raise 
money for new carpets, typewriting letters by 
the ream, hunting up a novelty for Sunday 
night, fuming and fretting all the week lest the 
“activities” of the church should not be “suc- 
cessful’—is it then any wonder, when funerals 
and church calls have been added to these time- 
consumers, that when Sunday looms up the 
minister welcomes the request to preach on 
tuberculosis, or on playgrounds, or on the ad- 
vertising clubs of America, or against the wear- 
ing of stoyepipe hats in Kalamazoo, both be- 
cause it gives him a subject to preach about and 
because the accompanying circular outlines give 
him something to say on that subject? If the 
minister—the average man, I mean, who is not 
a genius—exhausts himself over ‘methods’ to 
induce people to make the daring experiment 
of coming to church, how in the world can he 
“prepare himself with anything big for the 
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A Story and a Question 
A Hungry Man’s Experiences in Church 


By Winfred Rhoades 


zeonic needs of the soul when he gets it there? 

‘This is no time for the church to let the one 
thing needed—the profound, searching, inspir- 
ing, envisioning, character-making, life-giving 
message of Christ—be drowned out by the 
whirring of the wheels of the machine. ‘There 
are always souls battered and bruised by the 
whacks of fortune, straining to understand, 
fighting against the.age-long temptation to curse 
God and die, and longing for some healing word 
of strength from the Hternal. And that is not 
all. If ever there was a day when the unadul- 
terated Christian spirit was needed in the 
world, that day is now. If ever there was an 
opportunity for the Christian spirit to show 
what it can do to save the world, that oppor- 
tunity is with us now. 

The fighting has ceased, but the spirit of war 

-is not banished, and will not be till the world 

has been won to brotherliness of feeling. The 
war has ended, but anarchy threatens to take 
the place of war. If ever there was a time 
when Christianity needed to speak -mighty 
words of justice, and progress, and order, and 
good will, it is now when the world is to be 
made over before our eyes—to be made over, 
unless we want it to slump back into the old 
condition, with the surety that the vast, lurid 
tragedy will be repeated. If ever there was a 
time when the healing compassion and reconcil- 
ing spirit of the Son of man needed to be made 
dominant in the words and actions of Chris- 
tians, that time is surely now. 

Doubtless it is not to be expected that every 
minister should be a prophet. But if a man is 
going to preach at all can he not find something 
to say about the HWternities? Can he not tell 
something about the life of Christ in the soul— 
the kind of life that shows mankind the way 
to freedom from hatred, and greed, and fear, 
and distrust, and the spirit of murder, and that 
leads out into salvation both social and indi- 
vidual? When we cry out about the unwilling- 
ness of people to come to church, is it, perhaps, 
that they are hungering for some convincing 
and awing assurance of the presence and ac- 
tivity and power of the Everlasting in the daily 
life of the universe, some help to perceive that 
the daily struggle and suffering are worth while 
and that the one thing sure is the ultimate 
triumph of the great and good ideas, and we 
give them—child nurture, or information about 
an every member canvass for money ! 

Is is enough to be always whipping up the 
organizations, and striving for an appearance 
of “activity”? Will a social club called a 
church, though never so “lively,” and never so 
full of novelties, save the world “from the body 
of this death’? 

Since my own experience of search, I, for 
one, am thinking harder than I used to about 
the hungers of the soul. When I go to church 
I want my hunger fed. 

These two things—the sonic needs of the 
struggling human spirit and the momentous op- 
portunities and duties of this Day of the Lord 
—these two things are sending out a high chal- 
lenge to every church of Christ and every min- 
ister of Christ. It is a time to call men’s souls 
to companionship in life and in deed with the 
God who is the undaunted Lover of the world 
and the invincible Leader of men into hard and 
costly tasks. It is a time to take the labors, 
the sufferings, and the cost of life, and lift them 
up where they can be seen under the illumina- 
tion of the Everlasting Sun. It is a time to 
stimulate and strengthen individual souls with 


great demands—no sweetened pap out of a 
silver spoon, no puling over trivialities, but the 
lifting up of a Christ who was the daring 
preacher of a revolutionary ethic, and who took 
the cross willingly as part of the day’s cost 
because it is glorious to save the world or any 
part of it. ; 

These are the greatest days the world has 
ever known, except those so great that history 
is dated from them. The world must go for- 
ward and upward at this time. With a pas- 
sionate yearning we say that it must go forward 
and upward. But progress is a spiritual affair. 
It comes as the souls of men demand it and 
make it. Then let the churches make it their 
unforgotten first business to give forth a mes- 
sage that will feed and develop souls, and send 
them out into daily life to save the world. 


Sayings and Doings 
The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries is planning 
to use aircraft in aiding tuna and sardine fish- 
ermen of the Pacific Coast in finding schools of 
fish. An attempt was made in Newfoundland 
and Northeastern Canada last summer to use 
airplanes to discover seal herds on the coast. 


No depositor lost a dollar in a national bank 
failure in the year ending Oct. 31, 1919, reports 
John Skelton Williams, controller of the cur- 
rency. One small failure involving loss to 
depositors broke the record of security for 
twenty-two months before Nov. 1, 1919—a 
record 8,000 per cent. better than the yearly 
average of the forty-year period previous to 
1914. The banking power of the country is now 
over $45,000,000,000, three times the banking 
power of the whole world in 1890, as calculated 
by Mulhall, the chief authority on banking. 


“Not less than fifty Nonconformist minis- 
ters in one Welsh county alone have during 
the last three years abandoned the ministry 
and returned to secular life in order to secure 
a living wage. A few have gone back to the 
mines; others would go, if they could pocket 
their dignity. There are ministers who have 
had a fairly good education, some of them 
possessing university degrees, who preach to 
congregations in which there are men of the 
manual worker’s class whose income is double, 
in some cases treble, their own,’ says Rey. 
J. Vyrnwy in the Hdinburgh Review. 


Constantinople is as intimately connected 
with Christianity as with Mohammedanism. 
Indeed, we might well say that Constantinople 
is even more closely connected with Christianity 
than with Mohammedanism. It was the center 
of Hastern Christendom for 1,100 years, and for 
several centuries was a more important place in 
the Christian world than Rome itself. The 
Turkish occupation since 1453 has not trans- 
formed the old Christian city into a city that 
belongs solely to Islam. Still less is Constanti- 
nople a Moslem “Holy Place.” It is no more 
a Holy Place than Budapest or Belgrade or 
Bucharest or Sofia, each of which was con- 
quered and temporarily held by the Turks. But 
let us freely admit that it is both a satisfaction 
and a convenience to be considerate to Moslem 
feeling whenever this can be done without being 
unfaithful to our principles. It could be done 
easily enough if Constantinople became the cap- 
ital of the League of Nations. Mohammedans: 
would be turned out of it only in the sense 
in which Christians would be turned out of it. 
Both would owe an equal respect to the inter- 
national capital of reconstructed Hurope.—The 
Spectator. 
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Adopted by Eighteen Denominations ¢ 


By Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 


Secretary of the Congregational Commission on Evangelism 


The churches of America have been asked by 
their denominational evangelistic bodies to co- 
operate in a nation-wide program of parish 
evangelism this coming year. The program 
recommended to the churches follows very 
closely that which has been used by many Con- 
gregational churches the last two years. The 
program does not rely on high pressure methods 
of so-called professional experts but on the or- 
ganized prayerful efforts of the congregation 
led by the pastor of the church. It is expected 
that each congregation will adapt the general 
program to meet its individual needs but that 
in general the work of all the churches will 
follow the same plan. In this way, while each 
church will have all possible freedom of initia- 
tive and action ‘there will be possible much more 
denominational co-operation as well as co-oper- 
ation among the churches of each community. 


The program which has been adopted by 
eighteen denominations divides the year’s work 
into three periods: The September—December, 
The January—Waster and The After—Haster 
Periods. 


The September—December outline includes these 
items: 

An evangelistic or membership committee to 
be appointed in each church. This committee, 
under the pastor’s direction, to adapt the 
program to meet the needs of the parish and 
to assist him to carry the program through. 
A Fall Church Rally to acquaint the com- 
munity with the church, its program, its per- 
sonnel, its ideals and its outlook. 
A survey of the parish or community to lo- 
eate the unchurched. 
A Fall Reception of members. 


The Januury to Haster period: 
Preaching of the fundamentals of Christian 
belief. 
The enlistment and training of personal 
workers who will assist the pastor in pre- 
senting the gospel appeal to every one for 
whom that church is spiritually responsible. 
The Pastor’s Training Class. 
The use of the “Fellowship of Prayer” in 
chureh groups and by individuals. 
Holy week devotional services, either in the 
church or by groups of churches. 
The Reception of members at or near Haster. 
The After-Easter Period: 
Development of church work to give new 
members individual tasks. 
Locating and reclaiming absentees. 
Continued personal work. 
Reception of members on Pentecost, Chil- 
dren’s or Mother’s Sunday. 


Among the denominations co-operating in 


this nation-wide program are the following: 
The Northern and Southern Methodists, North- 
ern Presbyterians, Northern Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Reformed Hpiscopal, Disciples, Reformed, 
Friends, Methodist Protestant and Congrega- 
tional churches. 

The evangelistic leaders of the various de- 
nominations have adopted this program of pas- 
toral evangelism because they have observed 
that wherever new members come into the 
church through pastoral and personal evangel- 
ism they come in a natural and normal way, 
they are led to the decision by those with whom 
they are to live and work, the pastor who re- 
ceives them is the one who will guide them 
through the days to come, and these new mem- 
bers enter the fellowship of worship and service 
of the church with every element in favor of 
their remaining faithful. 

They have observed further that the churches 
that have followed a program of parish eyan- 
gelism in the past are deepened and enriched in 
spiritual life and that there is year by year a 
growing efficiency in all departments of the work. 

RESULTS EXPECTED 

The adoption of this genéral program for the 
local church will aid greatly in the development 
of co-operation among the churches of the same 
community. Local Federations have been much 
embarrassed in their work in the past by the 
fact that the different denominations had differ- 
ent programs. This made a general community 
program for all the churches an impossibility. 
Now with the denominations advocating the 
same program of parish evangelism local co- 
operative evangelistic efferts should be set for- 
ward very much indeed. 


For example, this year all the churches will 


be asked to use a Prayer Booklet during the 
Lenten period. “The Fellowship of Prayer,” 
which has been so widely used in Congrega- 
tional churches the last two years will be used 
this year in many other denominations. This 
will make it possible for an entire city to unite 
for worship with the same Bible readings, 
hymns, meditations and prayers. In some cities 
arrangements are already made to have pub- 
lished during the Lenten period in one of the 
daily papers the chapter which is the reading 
for that day. 

Dr. Burton, who has prepared the booklets 
for the last two years, has prepared the one 
for next year with this interdenominational use 
in mind. The readings are from the Gospel of 
St. John. The reader who uses the booklet 
during the Lenten period will read practically 
all of the Gospel. 
ers deal with the great objects of 
thinking and human need. 


religious 


A Leap toward Unity 


The meditations and pray- 


Another phase of the program in which co- 
operation will be possible is the Pastor’s Train- 
ing Class. In some cities efforts are to be made 
to have all Protestant children dismissed one 
afternoon each week for religious instruction. 
If all the churches go together in such a pro- 
gram it will be possible to do many things 
which one church or one denomination alone 
could not do. 

Holy Week services will also be helped by 
all the churches working together. specially 
will this be true of the Good Friday meetings.: 
Many communities can secure what Detroit did 
last year when through co-operation the 
churches were able to secure the closing of all 


schools, stores and factories on Good Friday 
afternoon. 


FALL RALLIES oF MINISTERS 


The fall campaign will be opened by a series 
of all-day rallies of ministers in a dozen strate- 
gic centers. These meetings will be held under 
the auspices of the local Federation of 
Churches of the city. The team of speakers 
will be under the leadership of Rey. Charles L. 
Goodell, D. D., Secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism of the Federal Council. These 
meetings will be held in Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Among the denominational secretaries who 
will take part in these meetings are Rey. George 
B. Dean, Methodist; Rev. H. F. Stillwell, Bap- 
tist; Rev. George G. Mahy, Presbyterian; Rey. 
William Freemantle, Reformed Episcopal; Rey. 
Charles Schaeffer, Reformed; Rey. Jesse Bader, 
Disciple; and the secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Commission. 

The different denominational bodies have 
been busy gathering together the best helps for 
the pastors of their denominations. 

This use of literature as well as the use of a 
general plan will do much to foster a better 
spirit of co-operation among the churches. 

It is very significant that after the failure 
of grand schemes of church co-operation there 
should come out this splendid plan for real co- . 
operation among the churches on a plain, work- 
able, practical program of work in the field each 
denomination realizes as most vital to its mis- 
sion. It is to be noted that this program does 
not depend upon noise, overhead organization 
nor the high pressure methods of so-called pro- 
fessional evangelists but that its reliance is on 
the quiet, educative processes of the ministry of 
the home church stimulated by careful organ- 
ization and the fellowship of the whole Chris- 
tian Community. 


The Lambeth Appeal as Seen in England 


The “appeal to all Christian people,” issued 
by the Lambeth Conference, has at once lifted 
the whole question of unity onto a new plane. 
It has, in fact, brought the great issue within 
the sphere of practical politics. It goes far 
beyond the most sanguine hopes and it comes 
at a moment, when, for ‘a variety of reasons, 
the unity movement was sagging and its best 

_ friends were beginning to despair. One reason 
why this appeal from the bishops has created 
such a deep impression is that it comes like a 
bolt from the blue.- The bishops sat behind 


By Our London Correspondent 


‘closed doors, and the nature of their, delibera- 


tions has been kept secret until this appeal was 
made public. 


Tue APPROACH TOWARD UNANIMITY 


The agreement obtained by the bishops, I 
may say, on the very highest authority, was of 
the most unanimous nature. The spirit of 
unity brooded over the Conference, and the 
yearning for a new outlook and new measures 
to bring all Christian churches into close asso- 


ciation became deep and irresistible. The Ox- 
ford Conference on Unity and the conference 
on faith and order had paved the way, but 
impetus was given to the movement by the 
fellowship that existed between chaplains of all 
denominations on the battlefields and by the 
ever-growing comity between missionaries of all 
the churches in the foreign fields. Out of this 
atmosphere, in which genuine yearning for 
closer relationships mingled with a shrewd 
sense of the peril to organized Christianity of 
a continuance of strain, suspicion and ‘scarcely 
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veiled hostility between the churches, has come 
this eirenicon breathing Christian charity and 
love. 

THE DIFFERENCE OF TONE 


The bishops’ appeal is an olive branch. The 
whole scheme of the document is a surrender of 
the exclusive tone which English Hpiscopalians, 
at least, have been accustomed to adopt. The 
acknowledgment that ‘“‘all those who believe in 
One Lord Jesus Christ and have been baptized 
into the name of the Holy Spirit,’ share ““mem- 
bership in the Universal Church of Christ,” is 
to us, in England, an abandonment by the 
bishops of an attitude taken up in 1662 and 
sustained, sometimes with ferocity, until now. 
High Churchmen have always denied the name 
of Churches to English Nonconformists. Bishop 
Gore has never to my knowledge referred to a 
Congregational, or Baptist, or Presbyterian, or 
Methodist Church as a Church. He always 
pointedly calls them “other Christian Com- 
munities’—even when he is addressing Free 
Churchmen. Now there is none of this patron- 
izing exclusiveness in the appeal from the Lam- 
beth Bishops. They call themselves ‘‘com- 
munions’ and they call the non-episcopal 
churches “communions” too. 

Then the admissions that the divisions in the 
Catholic Church are “by no means wholly 
blameworthy” and. that “the great non-episco- 
pal communions stand for rich elements of 
truth, liberty and life which might otherwise 
have been obscured or neglected,’ seem to re- 
verse all the historical judgments which Hpis- 
copalians in England have flung at Noncon- 
formists for two hundred and fifty years. If 
sincerity were not writ large upon it, one might 
be tempted to look upon the appeal as a subtle 
piece of ecclesiastical chicanery. But it simply 
cannot be so regarded. I incline to the view 
of Dr. Seott Lidgett, ex-President of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference, and a wise Free 
Church leader, that this gesture from Lambeth 
is the greatest: ecclesiastical event since the 
Reformation. 


FELLOWSHIP, NoT ABSORPTION 


The Lambeth Bishops are not appealing for 
the corporate absorption of the non-episcopal 
churches within the Episcopal Communion. 
The spider and the fly story does not apply. 
Recognizing that the Spirit of God has worked 
through the non-episcopal churches, they ex- 
press the view that the time has come for 
reaching out toward the goal of a reunited 
Catholic Church. They see the vision of a 
genuinely Catholic Church, loyal to all truth, 
gathering together in visible unity all who pro- 
fess and cal] themselves Christians, possessing 
in common all the treasures of faith and order 
inherited from the past and retaining much 
that has long been separately distinctive in 
their methods of worship and service. To this 
adventure of good will, and, still more of faith, 
the bishops believe God is calling. As a basis 
of faith the bishons call for whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene 
Creed, Baptism and Holy Communion. As a 
sort of guarantee of the authority of the whole 
body of the Church they press for acceptance 
of a reformed Episeopate, with bishops as 
fathers. But the Episcopate is made a matter 
of order and not a question of faith in God. 


RECIPROCITY OF COMMISSIONING 


At the same time they qualify their plea by 
saying that Episcopal bishops and clergy would 
accept from non-episcopal authorities a form of 
recognition which would commend them to the 
non-episcopal congregations. An evident desire 
to give and take is present in this clause. The 
Episcopate is not, however, likely to be a tre- 
mendous stumbling block with non-episcopa- 
lians who are eager for unity. Within the last 
decade Baptists have appointed superintendents 
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and Congregationalists have appointed modera- 
tors—all bishops save in name—while Wesleyan 
Methodists have gone even further in the direc- 
tion of an Episcopate. English Baptists and 
Congregationalists have ceased to emphasize, as 
they once did, the independent theory of Church 
polity and are placing their emphasis now upon 
the spiritual essence of the Church. 


FREE CHURCH REACTIONS 


The final reception of the bishops’ appeal 
has been cordial. Dr. J. D. Jones praised its 
admirable spirit, and accepted it as a distinct 
step in advance. Dr. J. H. Shakespeare said 
it marked a substantial and hopeful advance on 
he famous quadrilateral of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. Dr. Scott Lidgett saw in it an appeal 
worthy of a great subject and a great occasion. 
The Free Church newspapers welcomed the 
spirit of the Bishops’ appeal and discuss it 
sympathetically. The opinions of laymen in the 
churches, who are not so enthusiastie for unity 
as the ministers, cannot be gathered and syn- 
thesized until a process of education in all that 
the bishops’ appeal implies has gone forward. 
The next step, I gather, will be for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to call a Conference of 
the Free Churches to consider the whole issue. 
He is being urged: to take this course and it is 
certain that his overtures will be met with a 
spirit of friendliness and good will. The unity 
question is destined to océeupy our serious 
thoughts for months to come: and whatever 
may result from the Lambeth appeal it is quite 
certain that a new era of ‘‘mutual deference to 
one another’s consciences” has opened before 
the churches. 


BRITISH TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


English commemorations of the Terecentenary 
of the Pilgrim Fathers are not, after all, to be 
on an ambitious scale. Our Government has 
made no State grant, and though Mr. Lloyd 
George is president of the committee responsible 
for the celebrations, his part will be the com- 
paratively small one of presiding at an Albert 
Hall meeting on Sept. 16. On that day London 
is to honor the Pilgrim memory by three gath- 
erings arranged by the Congregational Union. 
In the morning a meeting will be held in the 
Memorial Hall—built on the site of the Fleet 
prison in which the persecuted Independents of 
the Seventeenth Century were incarcerated—to 
emphasize the religious aspects of the Pilgrim 
Movement. ‘The civic aspect of the movement 
will be commemorated at a meeting held later 
on the same day in the Mansion House, the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor of London 
and a building which was partially paid for 
out of fines levied upon Nonconformists who 
refused to vow loyalty to the Wstablished 
Church when elected to civic offices in the City 
of London. At the Albert Hall meeting Dr. 
J. D. Jones will speak for England and Dr. 
Parkes Cadman (who is receiving a particu- 
larly warm welcome from his Hnglish friends 
after six years’ absence), for America. This 
meeting will assuredly be a great demonstration 
of Anglo-American good will. 


ECHOES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Now that we are back from the International 
Congregational Council we are all confirmed in 
the view that it was, as Dr. Horton puts it to 
me in a private note, “good and successful.” 
It made us realize the world power of Congre- 
gationalism and the value of its distinctive wit- 
ness to the spirituality of the Chureh and the 
freedom of the individual in the Spirit of 
Christ. But above all other things the Council 
sent us back with a revived faith in American 
good will toward the old country. And we Con- 
gregationalists were compelled at Boston to see 
that those Pilgrims whom we drove out three 
hundred years ago, builded better than they 
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knew when, using the Congregational Church 
as a model, they established a new state in 
New England. 

In retrospect all our memories:are happy and 
grateful. We were regally entertained and we 
drained the cup of fellowship in circumstances 
that can never fade from our memory. I found 
on my return to Hngland that Congregational- 
ists here had followed the proceedings of the 
Council with eager zest. My own reports sent 
from Boston to the Christian World were, I 
find, from innumerable letters received, read all 
over England with interest, and the suggestion 
has been made that they should be gathered into 
a brochure and issued as a souvenir of the 
Council. ; 


COUNCILS TO COME 


It is evident that the success of ‘Boston 
1920,” secures the perpetuation of the Interna- 
tional Councils. Whether ten years is not too 
prolonged: an interval has been seriously dis- 
cussed. Five years hence, it is felt, another 
Council might find such world and ecclesiastical 
changes that a review would be valuable and 
inspirational. I fancy that difficulties owing 
to distance may make it impossible for the 
Council to accept the invitation to meet next 
in Australia; but the suggestion has been made 
that a small English and American delegation, 
lay and ministerial, might be sent to hold min- 
iature Councils in Melbourne, Sydney and Ade- 
laide. The trend of opinion here is in favor of 
the next Council being held in some Hnglish 
provincial city or town. I have heard mention 
of Bournemouth in this connection and cer- 
tainly our lovely city among the pines would 
offer an ideal meeting place. 


THE SALOONLESS LAND 


Many of the delegates to the Council have 
given their people impressions of America as 
they saw it. All seize upon one point—your 
emancipation from the saloon. It is not too 
much to say that the English delegates came 
home almost green with envy over Prohibition. 
Rey. George Shillito, Chairman of the Lan- 
eashire Congregational Union, has declared as 
a result of his experience, that “life in a pro- 
hibition country is sweeter and cleaner than in 
Old England.” The cleansing power of prohi- 
bition deeply impressed this minister from a 
Lancashire industrial town. “It simply burns 
itself into one’s thought,’ says Mr. Shillito. 

Other delegates have expressed appreciation 
of the way the prosperity of the United States 
filters down through all grades of the commu- 
nity. Especially they admired the superiority 
of your working-class housing conditions, be- 
sides which our slums and hovels stand con- 
demned. One outcome of Boston, 1920, is a 
deepened sense of the necessity for fuller inter- 
changes between England and the United 
States. Every day makes it more obvious that 
the moral leadership of the world must rest 
with the English-speaking peoples and to that 
end everything that conspires to make England 
and America really understand each other 
should be facilitated and blessed. A. P. 


. Those who have treated of the sciences have 
been either empirics or dogmatical. The for- 
mer, like ants, only heap up and use their store; 
the latter, like spiders, spin out their own web. 
The bee, as a mean between both, extracts mat- 
ter from the flowers of the garden and the field, 
but works and fashions it by its own efforts. 
The true labor of philosophy resembles hers; 
for neither relies entirely or principally on the 
powers of the mind, nor yet lays up in the 
memory the matter afforded by the experiments 
of natural history and mechanics, in its raw 
state, but changes and works it in the under- 
standing.—Lord Bacon. te 
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--English Opinions about the Lambeth Appeal 


First Reactions to an Unexpected Overture 


“We desire at the outset to pay our heartfelt 
tribute to the noble and lofty Christian spirit 
which has inspired these conclusions and pro- 
posals. Free Churchmen will thank God pro- 
foundly when they come to realize that a new 
era has dawned in our relations with the 
Church of England. For the Conference has 
approached the question of reunion from an 
entirely fresh standpoint.” 

—The British Weekly. 


“Such a document would have been impossi- 
ble twenty years ago. The Anglican Church, as 
represented by the bishops, has made a great 
advance. This appeal may not effect all its 
authors hope; it may not bring about the re- 
union they desire; but it has already and at 
once done this—it has changed the ecclesiastical 
‘climate, and it is bound permanently to sweeten 
the relations between the Episcopal and the 
non-episcopal churches. All this ought to be, 
and will be, frankly acknowledged by all good 
Free Chureh people, and for it we all ought to 
and we do, devoutly thank Almighty God.” 
—Rerv. J. D. Jones, D.D., in The British 

Weekly. 


“The eagerly anticipated document on Re- 
union, now issued by the bishops of the Lam- 
beth Conference, is a real contribution to the 
discussion of the subject. It represents the 
greatest advance yet made by any body of 
bishops belonging to the Reformed Churches, 
and its appeal must command the utmost re- 
spect, and lead to renewed conferences.” 

—The Christian. 


“The appeal is entirely admirable, and is in 
itself a positive gain, and not only marks a de- 
eided advance, but it will go far to develop the 
feeling of brotherhood in the churches, without 
which unity of form is not only of little worth, 
but may be a delusion and a snare, and even 
a betrayal of truths vital to the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

—Rev. Joun Ciirrorpd, D.D., in The British 
Weekly. 


Hubert C. Herring | 
A Tribute 


By Ernest Bourner Allen 
Stalwart and sane he stood, 
One of earth’s noblest brood, 
Soul of true brotherhood— 

Our Leader strong! 


“In days of change he came, 
And brought our churches fame, 
Nor hid our Master’s name— 
Our Couns’lor wise! 


Pastor, and prophet bold, 

Loving things new and old, 

Nor measuring life by gold— 
A Man we loved! 


World wide his vision clear, 

To countless hearts how dear, 

To weak and worried—near, 
4 Our Servant true! 


Leaving earth’s task well done, 

Heay’n's work with love begun, 

Now life through God’s dear Son— 
Our faithful Friend! 


For us remains the work! 
Let none his duty shirk, 
For God- “or man or kirk, 
Till we go Home! 
Pilgrim Church, “ 
Oak Park, Ill. 


ead NNO PSS Pah 


“Anglicans on one hand, and Nonconformists 
on the other, naturally viewed the proposals 
from different standpoints, and midway, per- 
haps, was the view of the public press. This 
view concentrated almost entirely on the tenta- 
tive steps toward reunion, and especially on 
the readiness expressed by the bishops, in the 
interests of unity, to accept a form of commis- 
sion or recognition from non-episcopal churches, 
parallel with the acceptance of Episcopal ordi- 
nation by Nonconformist ministers. The gen- 
eral public, we gather, regard this offer as (if 
we may use the familiar expression) ‘playing 
the game’—a fair offer to meet on equal 
ground.” 

—The Christian World. 


“But I would lose no time in expressing my 
deep appreciation of the spirit in which the 
appeal is made, the sincerity of its desire for 
more effective and visible union, and its frank 
and hearty recognition of our equality -of fel- 
lowship in Jesus Christ our Lord. The Tree 
Churches must meet the appeal in kindred 
spirit, laying aside every prejudice and cherish- 
ing the same magnanimity in purpose and out- 
look.” 

—Rev. J. H. JOweETr, TODA) 
Weekly. 


The British 


“TI do not see how the conditions offered can 
be-accepted by us without ultimate absorption 
into the Episcopal Chureh. As a Congregation- 
alist I must also entirely decline to sign any 
credal statement, however historic, as authori- 
tative over my judgment and conscience, and in 
this I believe I am speaking the mind of the 
vast majority of my brethren.” 
—H. GrirrirnH JONES, D.D., in 

Weekly. 


The British 


“The appeal of the Lambeth Conference on 
the Reunion of Christendom comes to me like 
a breath of spring. It reveals a new spirit 
and a new outlook. It recognizes a changed 
world, in which conditions, possibilities and 
responsibilities have all alike been transformed. 
We seem to have passed at one bound into a 
warmer atmosphere.” 

—Rev. R. C. Guiry, President-elect of the 
Free Church Council in The British 
Weekly. 


“The bishops also put aside the idea of ab- 
sorption. This is a large gain and simplifies 
the situation. It is necessary to say so because, 
in spite of friendly conferences, there are still 
some in the Anglican Church who think if they 
only stand their ground and wait, we shall 
return. We are ourselves partly to blame be- 
cause we so often depreciate our own case, and 
speak as if the reasons for our severances had 
ceased to count. But absorption and futile 
compromises being dismissed, the way of mutual 
understanding and honorable sacrifice lies be- 
fore us. And if it is not an easy, unadventur- 
ous road, it does go straightforward to a goal.” 

—A. T. S. J., in The Christian World. 


“No one who desires that the prayer of our 
Lord for the unity of his followers should be 
answered ean fail to be deeply moved by the 
appeal of the archbishops and bishops of the 
Anglican Church to all Christian people. It is 
an appeal which we are bound earnestly ‘and 
prayerfully to consider. To begin with, it 
breathes a genuine and warm desire for the 
closer unity of all who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and it marks a great advance on 
any pronouncement that has been made by the 
great Anglican Communion. 145 admits what 
we have always claimed as a ‘fact—that we of 
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the non-episcopal communions, composed of be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Christ, are Churches, 
and that we form a vital and integral part of 
the. Holy Catholic Chureh. We have never 
questioned this fact for the Anglican Com- 
munion, and we have insisted upon it as a fact 
for our own.” 

—Rev. Cuartes Brown, D.D., in’ The British 

Weekly. 


John’s Philosophy 


By George L. Parker 

John was a gardener, cut other people’s grass, 
and found pleasure in other people’s flower 
beds. He sat in the last pew in my church, 
and, I suppose, took more pleasure in seeing 
other people there than in being there himself. 
In everything he did he seemed to place other 
people first. “John,” I asked him one day as 
he looked at my poor attempt at a border of 
nasturtiums in my garden, “what’s the matter 
with my nasturtiums? They are miserable 
things.” 

“You don’t pick ’em enough, Sir,’ John said. 

“But I want to see them, here, in my gar- 
den, John. I don’t want to pick them; I have 
more flowers in the house now than I know 
what to do with.” 

“They won’t grow, Sir, nor blossom out big 
unless you pick ’em: pick ’em and give ’em 
away and they'll do better and better. An’ if 
you pick the biggest an’ give ’em away the 
mean ones’ll gradually die out.” 

That was John’s whole philosophy of life. I 
have been trying since then to make it mine. 
Pick the best of all our gifts, pick em and give 
7em away, and the mean ones’ll gradually die 
out. Jill out the mean and small by gathering 
your best and giving it away. There is a scat- 
tering that enricheth. 


Back to: Alaska 


Rey. S. Hall Young, D. D., the veteran Pres- 
byterian Missionary to Alaska, whose books 
have made him widely known, sets out this 
month for a four months’ trip in Alaska, to 
study particularly unoccupied missionary fields. 
He represents two Boards of his own chureh 
and also the Home Missions Council. He ex- 
pects to be back in. New York about Jan. 1, 
1921. His report will be of value to all de- 


nominations doing missionary work in Alaska. 


Tercentenary Hymn 


Sung in the Church of the Pilgrims, Prov- 
incetown, Mass., Sunday morning, Aug. 29, at 
a Tercentenary service. Written for this occa- 
sion 

‘By Mrs. K. M. H. 
Tune: Benediction 
God of the Ages, thine eternal years, 
As with a flood, sweep on with gathering might ; 
The eyeles man counts long and full of fears, 
To thee are but as watches of the night. 


SEWALL 


Yet in the calm of thine unending days 

The time-marks of our lives thou holdest dear ; 
Then to our threefold century’s note of praise 
Thou wilt, our Father, bend a listening ear. 


For those who fearless sail the wintry sea, 
Braving the dangers of a world unknown, 
Their high endeavor here to worship thee, 
And in a land of freedom build a home— 


For all this heritage of faith held dear, 

For fresh revealings from thine open Word, 
For truth unfettered—for each added year 
A fuller, richer life, we thank thee, Lord. 


Still as swift changing seasons come and go, 
In love ‘that changeth not, to us draw nigh; 
Still may our children’s children ever know 
The days of thy right hand, O Thou Most High! 


a 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Evils of Intemperance 


International Sunday School 
Sept. 19. Prov. 23:19-21; 29-35. 


This is the Temperance Lesson of the quar- 
ter. There will be another on Oct. 31. We 
shall relate the two, taking up certain teachings 
of the text today in a general way and dealing 
almost entirely with the results of intemperance 
in the second lesson. Let us keep this relation- 
ship in mind. 

It is amazing how accurately and vividly the 
whole subject is represented in the text. Ap- 
parently drunkenness and the results of it are 
today just what they were centuries ago when 
our text was written. 

The Fascination of Liquors. See vy. 31. Any 
one who ever has gone into a brilliantly lighted 
saloon on a cold night, seen the way in which 
the liquors were displayed, felt the charm and 
fellowship of it, knows what attraction lies in 
the sight and smell and taste of alcoholic 
drinks. The wine is sparkling and it “goeth 
down smoothly.” All the external charm and 
fascination that inyite indulgence are there in 
the most beguiling forms. Many a young man 
has begun to drink because of the allurement 
of the milder liquors. Evil does certainly know 
how to clothe itself in the most attractive ways. 
This is why we must be on our guard so con- 
stantly and appreciate clearly the way in which 
beauty is used te deceive and enslave those who 
yield to its spell in the form of intoxicating 
drinks. 

The Stimulation. V. 33 shows this clearly. 
Aleohol inflames the imagination, and stirs up 
all the powers of the mind and body to unusual 
activity. This stimulating power of alcohol is 
used to advantage in medical science at times. 
Pven this is less accepted than it used to be. 


Lesson for 


In all forms of common use, however, the stim- 
ulation of alcohol is one of the most quick and 
dangerous methods of firing the whole range of 
personal functions so that they will burn with 


gratifying ardor. Any one who wants to feel 
the throb of bounding life under stimulation 
will get the experience quickly from the use of 
aleohol. The appeal of this is profound. Men 
and women are pressed by the urgent demands 
of the work that they are forced to do. They 
are tired and spent by the pressure of their 
tasks. They feel the need of stimulants. They 
find the materials at hand in alcohol, which 
until so recently was easy to get. So they give 
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Lesson Points 

1. God means us to be complete masters of 
ourselves. : 

2. Drunkenness is a social vice; avoid those 
who drink. : 

3. It is the first step that is dangerous. 

4. Christ is the only final Redeemer from 
the sin of excess. 


TUDE eee 


their wearied physical bodies the joy of a fresh 
stimulation and before they know it have be- 
come the slaves of a habit whose shackles they 
cannot break. 

The Delusion. V. 35 portrays accurately the 
way in which intoxication produces delusion. 
The drunken man says that he is not hurt when 
he is struck and feels nothing when he is 
beaten. The world that is called into existence 
under the influence of alcohol is utterly false. 
The true physical values are distorted. This, 
however, is the least of the results produced. 
The whole moral and spiritual universe is 
thrown out of adjustment and true proportion. 
That which would have seemed right under 
normal conditions loses its real value, and that 


which would have appeared wrong seems to be 
right. Under the whip of intoxicaton men will 
do what they never would have done under 
natural conditions. 

This is one of the worst features of the in- 
dulgence in alcohol. God meant us to keep our 
moral insight clear and our moral response 
quick and positive. But alcohol robs us both 
of our true vision and our right response. This 
is a sin of the most deadening kind. ‘To delib- 
erately take our moral and spiritual discern- 
ment and sensibility away is to violate the 
deepest meaning of our nature as children of 
God. A drunken man is not funny; the sight 
of him is a tragedy. It makes a true man 
shudder to witness it. \ 

. The Power of the Habit. V. 35 sets forth 
the power that the habit of using intoxicating 
liquors gains over a man. He will seek the 
source of his undoing again even although he 
knows the harm that it has done to him and 
to others. The repentance of a victim of alcohol 
when he is sobering up does not last long ex- 
cept in rare instances. The indulgence in the 
will-wrecking habit weakens the power of reso- 
lution. By as much as the habit gains in 
strength the power of decision is weakened. 
So the user of alcohol becomes at last a slave 
to his desires for stimulants because his will 
has become so weak that he cannot use it. He 
is like a king who has given up his crown and 
put on the shackles of a prisoner. Such an act 


is apparently unthinkable; yet it takes place 
constantly wherever men and women give them- 
selves up to the use of alcohol for stimulant. 
There is no folly that is more fatal and sure in 
the penalty that it involves. 


Ojera df Bena 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


“More light shall break from out Thy Word,” 
The Pilgrim prophet said of yore. 
That voice the modern church has heard 
And pledged God’s sons from shore to shore. 
Comrades in step we'll work and pray, 


We Pilgrims of the Fuller Day. 


Not ours alone the feet to tread 
Where once heroic martyrs strode; 
His “least of these” must thence be led 
By rock-firm, love-smoothed, narrow road. 
Builders are we of God’s highway, 
We Pilgrims of the Fuller Day. 


PILGRIMS OF THE FULLER DAY 


A Tercentenary Hymn 


By MARY ALICE EMERSON, Ph.D. 


Tune: “St. Catherine” 


The Holy City will appear 
Apocalyptic from above, 
hen we raise towers in godly fear 
On Truth and Faith and Hope and Love. 
These cornerstones foursquare we lay, 


We Pilgrims of the Fuller Day. 


On banner flung to starry skies 
Emblazoned not our mortal fame; 
His white cross calls to high emprise, 
Our countersign is “In His Name.” 
Demons or men can ne’er dismay— 


Were Pilgrims of the Fuller Day. 
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rganizing the Church for Work 
9mment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 12-138 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passage. Acts 6:1-8; Rom. 12: 


8. 


Christ's Need of the Executive Talent. We 
ike the word talent itself from one of Christ’s 
arables. It is an individual gift and the busi- 
2ss and governmental history of our time has 
at a special emphasis upon it. A pastor must 
ave his cabinet, just as much as a president. 
or the executive talent which Christ needs is 
power of leadership through co-operative 
orking together. No pastor should, no pastor 
un, do everything himself. If he could, it 
ould be bad for him and bad for the church 
he attempted it. If a man has no art of 
orking with others he has no place in the 
adership of the church. This need and ques- 
on of organized, co-operative work came to the 
‘ont very early in the history of the Church. 
hey were living as one great family in Jerusa- 
m when complaint arose that there was care- 
ssness or partiality in the distribution of 
ipplies. The widows of the Greek-speaking 
hristians did not fare as well-as those who 
ere at home in the city and spoke the Hebrew 
mngue. The Apostles were driven to organize 
1e church for special kinds of work and ap- 
ointed and ordained deacons to tend tables. 


Where One and One Make More Than Two. 
_ church so organized, with its work carefully 
cudied, faced and distributed, much more than 
oubles its power and usefulness. It is like 
ompressing steam that it may work and not 
o off in a cloud, as the steam does from the 
pout of a tea-kettle. It is the work of the 
ader to know what is to be done, how it may 
e done, who has the appropriate gifts and how 
ney may be combined so as to get the best 
esults. And it is the work of all the rest to 
yin forces as he suggests without jealousy or 
nvy. The leader may have to discover talents, 
s Jesus did when he chose his disciples; and 
> train them in the school of effort and experi- 
nee. It must be a very good reason indeed 
rhich will excuse us from taking the part for 
rhich the leaders of the church think we are 
tted. For if by co-operation we can increase 
ur work and weight of witness, co-operation 
; for that reason our great opportunity. The 
ader, the pastor would never accomplish much 
every time he asked for this co-operation he 
ere met with a refusal. 


Finding an Opportunity for Every One. In 
rganizing the church for work the pastor or 
ader will avoid making it an oligarchy—a 
lace of authority for a few—and will seek to 
lake it a democracy, with an opportunity for 
very one. It is a difficult task, but he must 
smember that there are all sorts of talents, as 
here are all sorts. of tasks, and that many of 
nese talents are latent. Our leader is to be a 
iscoverer and a trainer of talents as well as 
n organizer. He will try to make each mem- 
er of the congregation, even or especially the 
hildren, feel that he has a part in the work 
nd not only a part, but his special part, with- 
ut which the work will not be done as well as 
; might. It is a difficult thing, but that is 
hat executive talent is for. ; 


Closet and Altar 


MAN HIS OWN ENEMY 


Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any 
of you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God.—Heb. 3: 12. 


You yourself can open the door to any 
outside influence; you can make over the 
dominion of your soul to some one or some- 
thing other than God, in which case you 
may have many things to suffer that are not 
primarily of his ordaining. But this can 
only be your own doing; it is literally true 
that you have no enemy but yourself, for 
when God sends pain and loss, through any 
human agency, it is never to work you harm 
but ultimately blessing; keep the door of 


your heart, the citadel of your being, closed / 


against evil and evil is helpless against you, 
notwithstanding the hayée it may seem able 
to cause to the outer man.—R. G. Campbell. 


In the spiritual domain all deaths are 
suicides.—Gaston Frommel. 


We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies ill; 
Baffllers of our own prayers from birth to life’s 
last scenes. 
would have inward peace, 
will not look within: 
would have misery cease, 
will not cease from sin: 
want all pleasant ends, but will not use 
harsh means. 


Of all the fallacies and scurvy cheats put 


upon men by their trusting others, there are 
none so shameful and indeed pernicious, as 
the baffles which men sustain by trusting 
themselves.—Robert South. 


The sinner judges himself, passes sentence 
upon himself as being unworthy of the un- 
speakable gift. Men have always been re- 
fusing great benefactors and splendid gifts. 
A thousand times over they have had no ear 
for great music, no sense for sublime truth, 
no, eye for divinest beauty, they have turned 
away contemptuously from immortal phi- 
losophers, discoverers, poets and painters, 
but the greatest refusal of all is to reject the 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour of men. 
—W. L. Watkinson. 


There is nothing in the whole world able 
to do us good or hurt, but God, and our own 
will; neither riches nor poverty, nor disgrace 
nor honor, nor life nor death, nor angels nor 
devils; but willing, or not willing, as we 
ought.— Ralph Cudworth. 


O Lord, our Aid, in all thy protection pro- 
tect us, we entreat thee, against the weak 
desires and easy follies of our own selves. 
Teach us thy will that we may do it, and in 
our obedience reveal thyself that we may 
love the way of thy commandments in draw- 
ing nigh to thee and finding thee our Father 
and our Friend. And this we ask in the 
name of him who loved us and gave himself 
for us and who has shown us what thou art. 
—Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Nothing Less than the Best 

Comment on the Christian Endeavor 

Prayer Meeting Topic for Sept. 19-25 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Good Work: Finding It and Doing It. 
Eel. 9:10); Col. 3): 22-25. 


Light from the Bible Passages 


The writer of Ecclesiastes believes that work 
is a natural thing in life. If it needs to be 
done it should be done with strength and done 
NOW. ‘here comes a time when man cannot 
work. Good work comes from good spirit in 
the worker (8:15). Good work is that which 
can command our full strength (compare the 
marginal note on verse 10). The best work, 
according to Paul in the Colossians passage, is 
not done “for show,’ nor under the strain of 
being watched. It comes when we put not 
alone our hands to it, but our hearts into it. 
Another reading for “hearts” is “souls.” Soul- 
work knows no equal in results. 


Leads for the Leader 


Try to carry your thoughts in preparing for 
this meeting along the line that work is a privi- 
lege and not simply a duty. Not that I must 
work, but that I am permitted to work. Does 
if not dignify it? Does it not suggest the privi- 
lege of being a co-worker with God? Will it 
not spur us to doing good work? 

Is not good work that which you can ask God 
to help you to do? 


If we thought of all work as being done for 
God, how would that affect hours of labor, the 
way we labor, the amount we turn out? 

How much in common haye good work and 
right worship? 

Shall we find our life-work or let it find us? 


Good work is its own reward. 
other? 


Is there any 


‘Thoughts for Members 


It may not be question of finding new work 
but of doing our present tasks in the best way. 


To work is to be Christlike and Godlike. ““My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” And I 
work! Say that too. If you destroy the se- 
quence, life loses heart, and joy, and meaning, 
and value. Swing into line and life never loses 
its tone and flavor—WMaltbie D. Babcock. 


O Lord of life, and love, and power, 
How joyful life might be, 
If in thy service every hour 
We lived and moved with thee, 
If youth in all its bloom and might 
By thee were sanctified, 
And manhood found its chief delight 
In working at thy side! 
—H. 8. Armitage. 


Life is not pleasure nor pain, but an earnest 
business with which we are entrusted, which 
we are to carry on and to carry out with honor. 
—De Tocqueville. 


A Moment of Prayer 


We thank thee, O Father, that we are young 
and strong and eager. We thank thee for our 
dreams of days and tasks to come. Teach us, 
we pray, to use our youth and strength today 
in noble Christlike work, done for his sake. 
Amen. 


The True Story of Priscilla 
and Polly 


By Louise Diman 

Priscilla and Polly’s summer vacation used 
to end about the middle of September. Al- 
though they always thought it a hard fate to 
have to begin school while it was still warm 
weather, they really did not mind it as much 
as they liked to think that they did. To walk 
back and forth from school as the days began 
to grow cooler, looking for horse-chestnuts 
along the way, was a joy in itself. And then 
those autumn afternoons. To be allowed to 
have a bonfire in the back garden, and to roast 
potatoes and apples, was one of the events of 
the season. Did ever anything taste better than 
a roasted apple, eaten off the end of a stick, or 
a half-cooked potato, flavored strongly with 
ashes? There was nothing like them. 

Those were the days, or rather the nights, of 
torchlight processions, when long lines of men 
and boys would march through the streets in 
the evening, to the musie of brass bands, ecarry- 
ing flaring torches. These shone out with great 
effect, as the streets were not so brilliantly 
lighted as now. ‘These processions took place 
just before a president was elected. The people 
whose houses were along the line of march 
burned colored lights in their front yards, and 
to all the children the spectacle seemed wonder- 
ful beyond words. 

Late in the spring used to come the college 
torchlight procession, when the students went 
through the yearly performance of burning 
their books. Of course Polly and Priscilla and 
their friends could not bear to be outdone by 
grown-up college students, so they had a bon- 
fire for burning their books too. ‘They threw 
all their old arithmetic exercises into the flames, 
and sang an original dirge, beginning ‘‘Mat- 
thew-Maties corse we burn.” Both children 
liked rhymes of all kinds, and stowed away 
quite a number of them in their small brains. 
They were fascinated with the ballad of Chevy- 
Chace, and used to eall themselves Warl Perey 
of Northumberland, and the Doughty Douglas, 
and career about the yard on clothes-poles, 
hurling imaginary spears at the enemy. They 
found it a little difficult to enact the part of 
the hero in that ballad called Richard Wither- 
ington, who 
When his legs were smitten off did fight upon 

his stumps, 
but few things were too difficult to make a try 
at, in some way or other. It was rather hard, 
too, to understand the relationship described in 
one of the stanzas, where it said 

There was slain with the doughty Douglas 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Davy Liddall that worthy was, 

His sister’s son was he. 
How ‘could he.be his sister’s son? Priscilla used 
to inquire. It was like the conundrum which 
asked “If Moses was the son of Pharoah’s 
daughter, who then was the daughter of Pha- 
raoh’s son?” 

All children go through the age of loving rid- 
dles. One of Polly’s favorites was, ‘‘What is 
it’that is black and white, and red (read) all 
over?” The answer being the newspaper. She 
was: heard to propound it as “What is it that 
is black and white. and green all over,” and 
was rather surprised that the answer did not 
come out just right. ; . 

They both enjoyed the pun in the old limer- 


ick about Henry Ward Beecher. 
remember it now? 
Said the great Congregational preacher, 
To the hen, youre a wonderful creature, 
The hen just for that 
Laid two eggs in his hat, 
And thus did the Hen-re-ward Beecher. 


Does any one 


This was interesting as haying to do with hens, 
as well as being an example of humor. Hens, 
or indeed almost.any kind of birds or animals 
seemed to Polly and Priscilla just about the 
same as human beings. One of their favorite 
stories was a certain tale by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, about “The Hen that Hatched 
Ducks.” They used to long for a pond in the 
garden where they could raise ducks and sail 
boats. Small toy boats were the rage at one 
time, although they had to be carried some dis- 
tance to be set afloat in anything larger than 
a tub. But there was such a large fleet one 
season that an association was formed known 
as the “Ocean Spray Sailing Club,” which held 


business meetings on the woodshed roof. 
Speaking of clubs, it was astonishing how 
many different kinds there were. 
croquet clubs, 
clubs, and eating clubs. 


There were 
and tennis clubs, and cooking 
A sewing club (not 


very popular) and a club for getting up early, 
which was rather short-lived, In some of these 
societies the members made up names for them- 
selves, which varied ‘according to circumstances. 
At the beginning of a meeting it was not un- 
common to have one of the associates ask, 
“who am I today?’ It was quite a mental 
effort to remember always just which was the 
right name for the particular occasion. For 
some reason best known to themselves Polly 
and her cousin Nelly preferred to play tennis 
under the names of Edith and Maud, but Pris- 
cilla had no use for such ladylike appellations. 
She preferred something more out of the com- 
mon, such as “Dick, the Dashing’ Dynamiter of 
Dish-Pan Dispensary,” for example. 

For two or three years there was great en- 
thusiasm for what used to be called Natural 
History. There was no talk then of “Nature 
Study.” It was at that time that all the chil- 
dren joined the Agassiz Association, and had 
their names printed at the back of the St. 
Nicholas. They founded a museum of Natural 
History, upstairs in the barn, for which they 
collected stones, shells, butterflies, deserted 
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The Comrades’ Corner 


If! 


If a butterfly could sing 
What would be his song, 
As he flutters o’er the flowers 
Or gaily flies along? 
I think ’twould be a song of thanks 
To the God above, 
Just to show that he was glad 
Of his care and love. 
—Sarah F.>Bel. 


Dear Comrades: 


I thought there would be more: who would 
like to contribute to our Lunch Fund for Dor- 
chester Academy. You remember I wrote about 
it first in the Corner for May 27. Then July 1 
I gave a report of having received up to that 
time $11.20. Since then gifts have come in to 
the amount of $5.32. It may yet come up to $25. 

One Comrade sent in the coupon on her First 
Liberty Bond. Good use for the money! Eliz- 
abeth Travis of Hudson, O., sent in money 
which she earned selling extra vegetables from 
their garden. Another gift came from a Com- 
rade who “was brought up on J'he’ Congrega- 
tionalist,’” and is now seventy-five years old. 


' (Pretty good food, it seems to me.—M/r. A.) 


A letter from the mother of two Comrades 
in Cambridge, Mass., writes: ‘My two. boys, 
Paul, aged 12, and Richard, aged 9, and myself 
are much interested in your Corner. The appeal 
for funds to help supply lunches to the boys 
and girls of Dorchester Academy is the reason 
for my writing. Enclosed is a small contribu- 
tion to add to the amount. I am glad to see 
for the children a revival of Mr. Martin’s Con- 
versation Corner, and so.we look each week for 
your letters.”. .(Other Comrades’ letters are 
what make it good.-—Mr. A.) 

Then a Comrade, from Ware, Mass., writes: 
“IT am one of those who meant to have sent a 
little money for those lunches‘and forgot to do 
it. I. enclose fifty cents, hoping it is, not too 
late.” 


Some of our older members will enjoy this 
part of her letter: ‘‘As an honorary member 
and occasional contributor to the Conversation 
Corner of blessed memory I welcome the Com- 
rades’ Corner. One of my pleasant memories is 
of a call from Mr. Martin while I had a short 
vacation in East Gloucester in the summer of 
*98. He was so kind and friendly, as if we had 
always been acquainted and were friends.” 

Two sentences from the letter from Elizabeth 
Travis, referred to above, set me a-thinking. 
They are: “I am just back from my vacation. 
I was on the beach of Lake Hrie twice, but I 
hope some day to spend a yaecation on the shore 
of the Atlantic Ocean—a sure enough beach.” 
I suppose she would agree that the Pacific 
Ocean has one of that kind, at least. 

I cold but think of some strange “opposites” 
in this world. A girl who lives in the beautiful 
mid-country wishes she could see the coasts. A 
boy who lives by the sea wishes he could have 
a sight of the mighty mountains. A boy who 
lives in the city would just love to be out in 
the country among the pastures and brooks. 
The girl who lives out there in the country 
longs for a sight of the city. So it goes, the 
world over. 

After all, it is a hopeful sign. It shows that 
such boys and girls have thoughts outside their 
own “bailiwick.” It means that they are not 
self-satisfied, for a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction is a good sign. So I hope you will con- 
tinue to long for a sight of your “opposites,” 
and I especially hope the time may soon be 
when your hope comes true. 

Perhaps when you see the sea for the first 
time you will feel like the country woman, 
spoken of in: London Punch. After her first 
glimpse of the sea she said, ‘Aint it astonishin’, 
Willum? Who'd have thought there could be 
as much water as that?’ To which her worthy 
spouse replied: “Yes, an’ remember, Maria, ye 
only see “what's on top.” 

Comradely yours, 


Ar Neden. 


ea 


Druised in the Handling 
By Mary Davis 

The home life of the Cheneys was particu- 
larly charming. Big, burly John Cheney was 
more like a big brother than a father to his 
tow-headed youngsters. It was a joyous sight 
to see him striding across the pastures with a 
merry group of boys and girls in hot pursuit. 

Martha Cheney mothered her babies well. 
She had many social interests but the children 
were put first. She sang to them, read to them 
and told them stories until their little heads 
were golden treasuries of the best in the Hng- 
lish language. 

Martha believed in children attending chureh. 
Just before the sermon either John or she with- 
drew with the little ones but Junior and Betty 
stayed through the sermon. ‘They did not at- 
tend Sunday school, however, as Martha said 
frankly she did not consider the modern Sunday 
school, efficient. She did not care, she went on 
to explain, to have her little folk taught by 
untrained teachers. She boasted a little in her 
well-bred way of the Biblical knowledge that 
her children possessed. . Betty knew all the 
Psalms mentioned by Ruskin in his memorable 
list. 

At twelve, Betty was a fair, serene maiden, 
contented with the small golden world in which 
her mother enclosed her. But when she en- 
tered on the road of the teens, the docile, gentle 
Betty disappeared and in her place stood a self- 
conscious, high-spirited girl, who heard a hun- 
dred voices of her own generation calling to her. 

Rather against Martha’s wishes she insisted 
upon joining a Sunday school class made up of 
girls of her own age. Martha frowned again 
when Betty became passionately attached to 
the bright-eyed, capable-looking stenographer 
who taught the class. Martha was shrewd at 
estimating social values but she overlooked a 
significant item in the biography of Miss Lewis. 
That was her personal friendship with God. 
The old blind slave, who talked daily to God, 
possessed such grace and distinction that wise 
men came for miles around to sit at his cabin 
fire and listen eagerly to his conversation. So 
Miss Lewis awakened in her girls a desire for 
noble companionship. | 

The pure in heart see God. With most of us 
the dust of the years lie heavily upon the long, 
long thoughts of youth. We are creatures of 
habit. We bend our energies to the one task 
of making a living, and little by little we forget 
the time when we stood at the Golden Gate. 

Martha failed to understand the little mystic 
in her household. One morning at six o’clock 
she intercepted Betty at the front door. ‘I was 
going up Stump Hill to see the sunrise,” ex- 
plained the girl, slipping her little Testament 
into her middy pocket. Martha looked at her 
sharply. “It cost me thirty dollars the last 
time you had tonsilitis,’’ she scolded. “Really, 
Betty, you are old enough to have more sense.” 

Betty went back upstairs without a word. The 
Testament was not read that day. Martha dis- 
approved of Betty’s going off by herself. She 
called it morbidness. She forgot that our poets, 
- our reformers, the seers of our generation and 

many another of God’s children find him in the 
solitudes. Martha planned to occupy Betty’s 
time and she plotted shrewdly against her at- 
tendance at the Consecration Meetings of the 
young people of the church. 

_ Martha Cheney was an affectionate, well- 
meaning mother. By exacting physical and 
mental measurements her flock would compare 
favorably with the finest of Young America. 
“But she laid rude hands upon her little daugh- 
ter’s soul and shriveled it. She filled her house 


with a crowd of happy, thoughtless youngsters. 
Betty was active in the Scouts and had the 
pill Wie As he 


principal part in the Junior Play. She had so 
many happy hours in her day that she forgot 
her old desires. And then, Miss Lewis accepted 
a position in Washington. 

When Betty became a High School Senior 
she was a beautiful, intelligent girl. Martha 
Cheney asked her one day if she didn’t care to 
join the church before going to college. 
“Frances, Josephine and Barbara will join this 
Daster,’’ said Martha. “I told Dr. Dunston I’d 
talk with you about it.” 

Betty looked up from her Latin. She frowned 
a little as if she was recalling something un- 
pleasant. ‘‘No,’”’ she said slowly, “I don’t care 
about such things now.” 

Martha missed the note of wistfulness in 
Betty’s voice. ‘Well, I’d be the last one to 
force you to take a step like that,” she said 
briskly, ‘“‘fonly Dr. Dunston and I thought it 
would be pleasant for you to come into the 
church when your friends were doing so.” 

Betty shook her flaxen mane decidedly and 
buried herself in her Latin prose and Martha 
went on embroidering, ignorant of the fact that 
she was sending Betty out into the world, 
cheated of the friendship of the Supreme 
Companion. 

Clinton, Mass. 


Evangelizing Billy 
By Mary Louise Daniels 

Friends of the Harvard Man and his Smith 
College Wife would have said, could they have 
viewed the prospect through some magic spy- 
glass, ‘““DubiouS proposition! Better sell your 
land and come back North!” They could not 
know how compelling was the eall of the land 
and the balmy, pine-scented air; how alluring 
the hope to wrest secrets from the sand in the 
shape of thrifty rows of pecan and satsuma 
trees. 7 

To look from the cottage door in those early 
days, four years ago, was to see two other like 
simple structures and a few roof suggestions in 
the distance. However, when the Harvard Man 
emerged at early morn, clad in appropriate 
overalls and jumper, he was not considering 
the number or style of shacks round about, 
rather how soon he should be able to begin upon 
his own permanent home over yonder half a 
mile away. Sweet content ruled in his heart 
and patience held him steady. 

Early in this new game of life the church 
situation was appraised. That was not much 
of a task. A few years previous the company 
which opened up the land and invited settlers 
had given a lot for a union church and a mill 
company at a distance had promised lumber 
free with which to build if the men would go 
after it. The men went and a few willing- 
hearted ones worked on the church building 
until the alarming truth was forced upon most 
of the families that a living could not be earned 
from promises and hopes. The community had 
therefore melted away and the half-finished 
church was left to make its own mute appeal. 

Meanwhile, a Methodist preacher had been 
coming once a month to hold a service for the 
few in a small dance hall. Such was the sit- 
uation when the newcomers cast a_ glance 
about. The Harvard Man was mechanical and 
resourceful. He found one other man of like 
temper and the two used odd minutes in plan- 
ing and hammering, setting windows and hang- 
ing doors. During the dull season after plant- 
ing, other men joined them and several women 
led by the Smith College Wife painted the seats 
and the outside as far as they could reach. 
Evidently the privilege of ladders was denied 
these wise-hearted women. 

That summer eight more families left for the 
North. <A little group remained—and Billy. 
With the building now sufficiently near comple- 


tion for use, the Harvard Man gathered the 
very few available and they deliberately and 
earnestly organized a ‘Union Church.’ The 
Methodist Board was notified of the new enter- 
prise and the dance-hall service ceased. The 
first pastor was a once-a-month man of Presby- 
terian persuasion. 

A tiny Sunday school had struggled along 
with changing fortunes. Now Billy was the 
cne community child left. However it was a 
plain duty to provide for one hungry, receptive 
little soul, as plain apparently as if Billy were 
a dozen little eight-year-olds. The Wife wrote 
a friend about this period, “Billy, his teacher, 
R— and I held Sunday school regularly. Billy 
wanted to go and we thought a child ought 
to have that privilege.” Billy was another 
woman’s child, by the way. 

Then a family moved into town with four 
children and the school expanded with a bound. 
It seemed a signal for other families to arrive 
and new Billies to join the little procession. A 
ship-building company bought land not far 
away and employed men who made their homes 
in the Harvard Man’s neighborhood. “‘We went 
after all the new people and made them attend 
church and Sunday school if. possible.” 

Mr. S., an Dllinois man, then found his way 
to the little town. He was a man of prayer 
and ‘had prayed that he might be of use in the 
Master’s service wherever he should settle. The 
Harvard Man was just then praying for helpers 
to direct and develop the growing church life. 
When he came to know the Illinois man he saw 
in him a Bible class teacher for men and began 
at once to work up such a class for the new 
leader. 

The Wife, looking back over the last three 
years, recently summed up progress in these 
words: “Our little church has prospered. Last 
Sunday we had fifty-nine present at the preach- 
ing service. In the-summer all the church 
members brought their letters. In the Sunday 
school are over fifty members with an average 
attendance of thirty-six, ten in the men’s class. 
We have painted the church, bought new hymn 
books, lamps, a small organ and last week we 
paid the church debt and burned the mortgage. 
Last fall we appointed a committee to arrange 
monthly social evenings in the hall and they 
have been such a success as to really put the 
social club with its dances out of existence. On 
Wednesday evenings we have a Bible Study 
elass and are planning mission study for the 
near future. 

With the new year my husband is giving up 
some of his duties, that of Superintendent to 
Mr. S. who will make a better one, we think, 
because he understands children better; that of 
trustee in order to give place to a new man. 

We have a business meeting for all adults 
the first Sunday of each month after Sunday 
school and last time I told the people that as 
my husband was no longer a trustee it would 
be a good time for everybody to begin to take 
hold in the care of the building and in feeding 
the minister! It was a bold stroke. I was 
willing to keep on sweeping and dusting, also 
entertaining the minister, if necessary, but peo- 
ple really care more for a thing that costs them 
something. It ended in a plan for two women 
to be appointed each month for cleaning and 
for all to take the minister by turns. 

This minister, now a Methodist, said last 
week that it wasn’t often a small church could 
prosper without denominational backing and 
he didn’t quite understand our success. I could 
have told him one reason. It is not often that 
there are two men who really care about the 
work as do my husband and Mr. 8. Two men 
who pray much, as they do, can do things with 
God’s help. 

There is quite a town now about the ship- 
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. A Successful Conference at Long Beach, California 


No desire to propagate sectarianism nor to 
draw denominational lines, but a growing con- 
viction of the actual need for more fully devel- 
oping an esprit de corps among our Congrega- 
tional young people. prompted the planning of 
the first Young People’s Conference in Southern 
California July 26 to Aug. 1. The Religious 
Education Committee of the Conference, the 
chairman of which is the Conference Director 
of Religious Education, arranged the program, 
outlined the courses and made all general plans 
for the week. The Long Beach Church which 
had generously invited the young people to 
Long Beach as their guests, arranged for hous- 
ing, meals and other matters involved in the 
entertainment. Because each of the two groups 
worked in absolute co-operation and planned in 
advance, no loose ends were apparent to the 
delegates in attendance. The efficiency, gener- 
osity and genuine Christian friendliness of the 
Long Beach people and their pastor cannot be 
over praised. 


The ten to eleven o’clock hour on three 
mornings brought the young people together for 
open forum discussions on the themes: “How 
to Run a Church,” “How to Run a Church 
School,” and “How to Arouse Missionary In- 
terest,’ while those hours on the other two 
mornings were given to the second and third in 
the series on Christian Fundamentals, by Rev. 
H. K. Booth, D. D., pastor of the Long Beach 
Chureh. During the third hour of the morning 
the following Mission Study Classes were 
offered: ‘Pilgrim Followers of the Gleam,” led 
by Rey. J. B. Toomay, pastor of the church at 
Ontario; “The Near Hast,’ led by Rey. E. P. 
Ryland, D. D., pastor of the Mt. Hollywood 
Church, Los Angeles; and “Serving the Neigh- 
borhood,” led by Rev. C. N. Hand, of Pomona 
College. 

The first hour after luncheon was dedicated 
to quiet and study. From 2.30 to 5.30 recrea- 
tion held sway. A schedule as carefully planned 
for this as for the more serious times gave the 


the second hour their separate open forums 
paralleled the young people’s topics; and mis- 
sion study classes for them were offered at the 
third hour. Thus the conference met a need 
in the wider field of Religious Education as 
well as distinctively providing for the young 
people. The bulk of the attendance, however, 
was comprised of young people from yarious 
churches. The total paid registration for the 
week was 110, most of whom were there for 
the entire: session, and represented about two 
dozen churches and all four of the Associations 
of the Conference. In addition, many persons, 
not free during the day-time, took advantage 
of the evening meetings. 


FRIENDSHIP AND HNTHUSIASM 


The young people were grouped into units of 
10, under the leadership of adult counselors, 
and keen was the competition between the 
various groups to attain the highest daily per- 
centage for attendance at classes, other meet- 


DELEGATES AT YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The girls were housed dormitory fashion in 
the basement of the church, whose commodious 
equipment made possible comfortable accom- 
modation in this way. The boys camped on the 
beach and meals were served for the whole com- 
pany in another section of the church base- 
ment. The three coat-hangers on each delegate’s 
bed symbolized the careful consideration which 
had gone into the provision for their comfort, 
and a mere man thought of those! 


Busy Days 


The day’s schedule divided itself into three 
parts—mornings for serious study and discus- 
sion; afternoons for recreation; and evenings 
for a varied program. Fach morning at 8.30 
the whole Conference gathered in the church 
auditorium for a brief devotional service, led 
by the Conference Chairman. This set the key- 
note for the day, for the very young people who 
played hilariously in the afternooas and who 
vied with one another in dining-room repartee 
responded with a spirit of absolute veverence to 
the atmosphere of worship. Bible Classes fol- 
lowed in the next bour under the leadership of 
the 


teachers: unusually qualified to develop 
thinking of the young people along religious 
lines. “‘A Christian in High School,’ led by 


Rey. H. D. French, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Los Angeles; “Studies in the Life of 


Jesas,’ led by Miss Helen Babson, Student Sec- 
retary of the: Y: W. C. ‘A.; and “Discovering 
God through the Bible.” led by Rev. H. F. 


Burr, Director of Religious Education for the 
First’ Chureh, Los Angeles, 
courses offered. 


were the three 


opportunity for the whole group to play to- 
gether as one joyous company. By the end of 
the week a parody on “The Soldier’s Calendar” 
developed into: ‘Monday, register; Tuesday, 
swimming; Wednesday, baseball (and a track 
meet was, included, even if it didn’t go into the 
rhythm of the song!); Thursday, boat ride 
(around the bay and harbor); Friday, picnic 
(as the guests of one of the church members at 
Alamitos Bay); and Saturday, auto ride.” On 
one of these days a ‘‘wienie” roast on the beach 
for supper was followed by a “stunt party” in 
the evening. 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


The evening program provided an address by 
Rev. H. D. French, a stereopticon lecture by 
Dr. G. F. Kenngott, the first of Dr. Booth’s 
series of Christian Fundamentals, a message 
from the Near Hast by Rev. Cass Reed, just 
returned from eight years in Smyrna, and a 
closing address on ‘The Claims of the Church” 
by Dr. J. L. Lash. At all of these evening ses- 
sions the young people themselves presided. 
Though some of them had never faced such an 
imposing company before, they conducted the 
service with grace and dignity, and thereby 
made it more truly their conference. Indeed, 
every effort was made to utilize their leadership, 
one of the Long Beach boys serving as organist, 
and a girl from Mt. Hollywood directing the 
singing. 


In the morning hours, simultaneously with, 


the Bible Classes for the young people, teacher 
training classes for elementary and secondary 
workers were provided for adults; likewise, .at 


ings, observance of quiet hour and deportment 
in the dormitory. As a matter of fact, prac- 
tically every class reported a perfect record of 
attendance and, although the young people were 
far from the pious type, they participated in 
all the serious sessions with quite the same 
enthusiasm which characterized their recrea- 
tion. 

To have seen this group of young people from 
such diverse environments gather on Monday 
as an unacquainted group and depart six days 
later bound into a friendship and loyalty of 
common purpose is to believe not only in the 
ideals of such a conference as this, but in the 
young people themselves. Therein was their 
attitude, that largest factor which should 
chiefly determine the occasion’s value, revealed. 

In succeeding years larger conferences may 
bring together greater numbers, but never can 
the spirit of unity and common Christian pur- 
pose more wholly pervade a company of youth. 

S$. E. B. 


Lake Geneva Conference 


The Lake Geneva Missionary Education Con- 
ference held July 23—Aug. 2 under the auspices 
of the Interchurch had a slightly larger enroll- 
ment than last year. This was in spite of some 
uncertainty in the air due to its management 
by the Interchurch. Next year the Conference 
will be held a few days later in order to allow 
the Daily Vacation Bible School teachers to 
attend. The dates set are July 30 to Aug. 8. 

The Servants of the King group was larger 
than ever before and will probably need to be 


divided into two sections hereafter. There were 
fewer men than usual in the Conference, both 
in the older section and in the Servants group. 
Perhaps this is another backwash from the war. 
The program on the whole was good although 
perhaps not up to the uniformly high standard 
of former years. Such men as Sam Higgin- 
botham of India, Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Cleland B. McAfee 
of McCormick Theological Seminary and Dr. 
Hrnest Bourner Allen, pastor of Pilgrim 
Chureh, Oak Park, are of course as fine as can 
be secured but many of the vesper-services were 
not well conducted and the speakers were not 
quite familiar with Geneva traditions and meth- 
ods. One also felt the absence of the splendid 
group of missionaries that in past years have 
been the very heart and center of the Confer- 
.ence. ‘There were present a few missionaries 
but not enough recognition was given them nor 
were there as many in attendance as in past 
years. 

The Congregationalists again had the largest 
delegation enrolled. Several denominational 
meetings and social affairs were planned and 
carried out and a “Headquarters” was main- 
tained where literature was on display and 
where conferences with leaders might be ar- 
ranged. Among our leaders were Rey. William 
English, the new American Board Secretary 
for the Middle West, Miss Daisy Colman of 
the W. B. M. I., Miss Olivia Leas of the 
A. M. A., Rey. Mihran Kalaidjian of the 
H. M. S., Miss Sallie A. McDermott and Mr. 
Paul R. Reynolds of the Education Society, and 
Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen of Pilgrim Church, 
Oak Park. 


The Best Thing at the 
International Council 


A By Leyton Richards 

Rev. Leyton Richards of Manchester, Eng- 
land, is now pastor of the Downs Congrega- 
tional Church, Bowdon, where he is successor 
to Dr. Alexander Mackennal, one of the found- 
ers of the International Council. For five years 
he had a pastorate in Peterhead, wp in the very 
Scotch part of Scotland. One of his stories is 
of the American who was being shown the 
sights of Hdinburgh. As his host led him down 
old High Street, he pointed out a dwelling on 
the left with the explanatory remark, “John 


Know’s hoose.’ After duly observing the edifice 
the American asked, “But say, who was John 
Know anyway?” His host aghast at his igno- 
rance replied, “Man, do ye no ken your Bible?” 
—KEp1tors’ NOTE. 

The best thing, alike in its immediate delight 
and in its prospective promises, was the I. C. F. 
Initials were in fashion during the war, and 
they are now pressed into the service of peace; 
at least it is the faith and hope of the hundred 
men who met: two evenings in Boston for dinner 
and social intercourse that “I. C. F.” shall 
stand for international and supernational bonds 
which shall weave a fellowship across the 
oceans capable of enduring, despite the -petty 
schemes of statesmen and the passions of poli- 
ticians bent on devisive diplomacy. The idea 
was first of all to forge a number of personal 
links in friendship between Congregationalists 
in America and Congregationalists in the other 
countries represented at the Council. So we 
went for mutual introduction—thirty British 
delegates the guests of thirty Americans: four- 
minute speeches from a dozen lips revealed our 
hearts to each other, and the big demonstration 
in Mechanics Hall was forgotten as time sped 
amid the joys of fellowship. 

It was delightful, but nebulous: we were no 
more than a series of fortuitous human atoms 
—united today, separated tomorrow. Could we 
not give an element of permanence to our fel- 
lowship and make it ‘serve a larger purpose? 
The answer was given two evenings later, when 
we met again, with members and delegates from 
the British Dominions, and formally floated the 
I. C. F.—the International Congregational Fra- 
ternity. Articles IV. and VY. of the Constitu- 
tion tell its purpose and method. Article 1V.— 
“Membership of the Fratefnity implies loyalty 
to the world-wide mission of the Church, and 
the realization of Christian Brotherhood.” Arti- 
cle V.—‘Among the activities suggested as an 
expression of the purpose of the I. C. F. shall 
be the following: 

(a) Exchange of letters, periodicals, etc., and 
if possible a half yearly bulletin, with a view 
to the interchange of information in regard to 
Christian issues in the several countries. 

(b) International exchange of pulpits. 

(ec) Interpretative communications by the 


several National Committees, where such com- 
munications are of value in the fostering of 
international public opinion on Christian lines. 
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(d) Interchange visits of national represent- 
atives for information and intercourse and re- 
port. 

(e) The effort to secure the appointment of 
fraternal delegates to the Congregational con- 
ventions or annual meetings of the other coun- 
tries represented. 

(f) The encouragement of divinity students 
of one nation to take one or more years of their 
course in the theological institutions of another 
of the nations represented in the I. C. F. 

It only remains to add that the Secretary of 
the American Section is Rey. Herbert A. Jump, 
Manchester, N. H., and of the British Section, 
Rey. Leyton Richards, Bowdon, Manchester, 
Pngland. 


First Church, Portland, Oregon 


The picture on the cover page is that of the 
third and present edifice of the First Congre- - 
gational Church of Portland, Ore. Its first 
building was erected sixty-nine years ago in 
what is now ‘way down town” in the City of 
Roses. Rey. Horace Lyman was then pastor. 
In 1852 from the church was formed what has 
become the First Presbyterian Church of Port- 
land. The withdrawal of so many members so 
weakened the church that its continuance was 
threatened and Mr. Lyman resigned. ‘That ver- 
satile pioneer and foundation builder, Rey. 
George H. Atkinson, came to the rescue and 
the church under his leadership grew in mem- 
bership and power. In 1855 Rev. P. B. Cham- 
berlain began his pastorate. But again another 
eroup withdrew to strengthen the declining 
First Presbyterian Church. Then the chureh 
called to its leadership the man who had pre- 
viously transformed failure into success. 

Rey. George H. Atkinson worked so effec- 
tively that the church assumed self-support, 
regained its place of prestige in the town and 
built in 1871 its second building costing 
$20,000. Dr. Atkinson being called to the Mis- 
sionary Superintendency of Washington and 
Oregon, Rev. James Haton, who afterwards ren- 
dered such splendid service as American Board 
Missionary in Mexico, was called to the pastor- 
ate. His ministry as those of Rev. J. A. Cruzan 
and Rey. Frederick R. Marvin, his successors, 
was brief. 

In 1886 Rey. T. E. Clapp began a fruitful 
ministry of eight years; the last four of which 
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were deyoted to making plans, raising money 
and erecting the present imposing edifice. The 
financial crisis of 1893 brought the enterprise 
to a standstill and the resignation of the dis- 
couraged Dr. Clapp. Then followed the pas- 
torate of Rey. George R. Wallace (1894—1902) 
marked by evangelistic zeal, increasing mem- 
bership, and the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in 1898, then the pastorate of Rev. KE. L. 
House, under whose inspiring leadership the 
handicapping mortgage was burned. Dr. House’s 
successor was Rey. Luther Dyott, whose broad 
culture, many-sided civie service and gifts of 
friendship are precious memories of the church. 
After almost nine years of faithful service he 
departed this life and entered the church 
triumphant. 

Dr. William T. McElveen, widely known as 
an able and beloved pastor and leader in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and New York, is the present pas- 
tor of the church. The church is truly the 
“First Church,’ not only of Portland but of 
Oregon. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


New Professor at Oberlin 
Friends of Oberlin are congratulating the 
Graduate School of Theology upon securing 
‘ Dr. T. W. Graham of 


Minneapolis as the 
new Professor of 
Homileties. He will 


succeed Prof. W. J. 
Hutchins, who has 
become the President 
of Berea College, 
Kentucky, after 13 
years of service. 

Dr. Graham is a 
notably successful 
young minister, well 
known not only in the 
“Twin Cities’ as pastor of the “Andrew Presby- 
terian Church, but also as an inspiring platform 
speaker at Y. M. C. A. conventions and student 
conferences. 

He was graduated from the University of 
Toronto in 1903, and completed his theological 
course at Chicago, at McCormick Seminaries. 
He pursued graduate theological studies in 
1907-1908 in the United Free Church College 
in Glasgow. The honorary degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon him last June by Macalester 
College. His war service was a noteworthy 
one. He not only served at two officers’ train- 
ing camps in this country under the Y. M. C. A. 
but held a responsible post overseas as officer 
in charge of the great Palais de Glace, the main 
recreational center for American soldiers in 
Paris. 

Dr. Graham’s success with young men in the 
army, his growing power as a preacher to col- 
lege men, his missionary devotion shown by 
the remarkable succession of young people his 
chureh has sent year after year to the foreign 
field, and his unusual influence with students 
at the summer conferences indicate exactly the 
type and quality of talent and personal re- 
sources needed for the important post to which 
he is called at Oberlin, where the traditions of 
the Chair of Homiletics have been exceptionally 
high. 


President Hough ‘Resigns 
Because of frail health, Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough has resigned the presidency of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. He had 
served less than a year. In his letter to the 


board of trustees he said, “I have a clear con- 
viction that the duties of the presidency of 
Northwestern University demand more in the 
way of physical resource than I can bring to 
the task.’ 


It is now known that Dr. Hough 
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was ill last winter following his return from 
California and the West, and he resigned at 
that time the chairmanship of the Greater 
Northwestern University Campaign Committee. 
This committee has carried on a _ strenuous 
campaign to-secure $13,500,000 for necessary 
improvements and increases in professors’ sal- 
aries. 

Of the amount sought it is reported that only 
about $1,500,000 has been subscribed. Presi- 
dent Hough is a man of great literary and 
preaching abilities and though he may have 
administrative talent of high order he ought to 
be released entirely from any responsibility as 
an executive and be allowed to give himself 
completely to the other type of work. He has 
sailed for England and will occupy for a time 
the pulpit of Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Chapel, Birmingham. Northwestern University 
has lately purchased valuable frontage on the 
Lake Shore Drive at Chicago Avenue and will 
locate its schools which have occupied build- 
ings in the loop at the new site. 


Laying Out the World’s Work 


By Byron H. Stauffer 

We shall always need the foreman, be he 
employee or employer. I stood watching a hun- 
dred factory workers trooping past a time 
register at evening closing time. Hach pushed 
a button which recorded to the minute his 
hours of work for that day. This convict-like 
numbering of men, this lockstep march past 
the clock, was just beginning to arouse what- 
ever socialistic tendencies I entertained, when 
my friend, the foreman, after waiting till the 
last man was beyond hearing, remarked: “I 
expect a strike tomorrow for shorter hours.” 

I felt like telling him that I had. at least a 
prima facie sympathy with the men, that I 
wouldn’t work where I had to push a button. 
But, instead, I listened to his reasons why the 
hours were short enough and the wages suffi- 


cient. When we reached the corner where our . 


paths homeward separated I was still a silent 
listener and a skeptic as well. ‘Will you be at 
the church concert tonight?’ I asked in part- 
ing. ‘‘No, I shall not be able to come,” an- 
swered the foreman quietly. “I must go back 
to the factory after supper and lay out tomor- 
row’s work.” 

The italics of the last five words are not 
used to indicate any particular emphasis on 
the part of that quiet-voiced foreman, but to 


give you some faint idea of the force with \ 


which the announcement collided with my 
previous line of thought. I suddenly lost my 
horror for the time recorder. Hyen the number- 
ing system didn’t appear quite so bad. This 
man who, I had noticed, did not need to push 
a button on leaving, had to go back to work 
without any extra pay. The men under him 
could spend the evening -with their families. 

I make no comparisons, nor speak for em- 
ployer as against employee. I make no point 
against labor’s demands. I merely hold to your 
view that foreman going back to the shop to 
lay out tomorrow’s work. The clock did not 
record that extra time for the enlightenment 
of the board of directors. Neither did the 
workers under him give it a thought. Yet on 
his forethought and initiative depended the 
welfare of a hundred homes. 

The world over we are too apt to forget 
the man who is laying out tomorrow’s work. 
He may be a foreman or a promotor, a farmer 
or a captain of big industries. He may be lay- 
ing out ten years’ work for a community. He 
may have discovered a swifter process for 
doing work or a new brand of work altogether. 
He may have the pep to turn a desert into a 
garden. In cutting out a garment, in writing 
a book, in designing a building, in planning a 


needed railway line, in organizing a business, 
in creating a new commodity, in inventing a 
device, these foremen are continually laying 
out the work of the future for millions who 
could not do it for themselves. The multitude 
is fit to follow; the few are qualified to lead. 
The architect will always be needed, whether 
he plans buildings, industries or empires. 

So while we sympathize with all who toil 
with their hands, while we desire to secure for 
them all they earn and all the leisure hours 
they should have, let us not forget that under 
any social system the Utopian dreamers may 


devise, the world will always need the foreman - 


who can lay out tomorrow’s work. 


The True Story of Priscilla and Polly 
(Continued from page 322) 


birds’ nests, or anything that could be obtained ° 


without hurting any living creature. There was 
always some doubt about the righteousness of 
collecting butterflies, and they would have pre- 
ferred if possible to have kept them alive. They 
held stated meetings at which essays were read 
by the members but it required a strong hand 
on the part of the President to keep those asso- 
ciates interested who did not have an important 
part in the program, for it) was always more 
interesting to perform than to be a respectful 
listener on such occasions. It was so easy to 
descend to a lower plane, and instead of con- 
tributing something of scientifie interest, to 
quote the verses about: 


Miss Pallas Eudora Von Blurky! 
Her knowledge of science was murky, 
High German and Greek she could fluently 


speak, 

But she couldn’t tell chicken from turkey. 

Probably most girls and boys go through the 
stage of editing a newspaper. ‘The one pub- 
lished by this particular group of children was 
called “The Enterprise.” It had to be printed 
entirely by hand, with pen and ink, a very slow 
process, to say the least, and a very inky one, 
especially for the printers. About as much ink 
went on to their persons as on to the pages of 
the newspaper. They planned at first for a 
rather wide circulation, and went about trying 
to get subscribers, but the first number of the 
Knterprise was the last as well, for the pleasure 
of printing by hand was one that very quickly 
palled. Enterprises of many kinds were rather 
short-lived, for there were so many things to 
be tried, and experimented upon, and then to 
be left behind for something else. Priscilla and 
Polly had never heard of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, but they. would have agreed with him in 
thinking: i 

The world is so full of a number of things 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Evangelizing Billy 
(Continued from page 323) 

building plant and as the families like to live 
out here where they can keep hens and a cow, 
we are bound to grow. It is a small work of 
course but who can say what some of our chil- 
dren will get from it? Little Billy will go to 
college one day, some of the others also, and 
we hope this little Sunday school will have 
started them in the right way. 

If the survey man gets a bit discouraged as 
he skirts the lower edges of the country, let 
him stop over at this little fruit-growing town. 
The Harvard Man has a guest room ready now 
in his new house—much of the house built with 
his own hands: Along with other jottings in 
his notebook let the surveyor include this mem-. 
orandum: Found—A rare specimen, the leader 
of a new enterprise who kept himself ready to 
decrease that somebody else might increase who 
could do a better job. Industry—perseverance 
—prayer—modesty. Result, a thriving Union 
Church and a process of evangelizing Billy un- 
der good headway. 
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- More About Plymouth 

THE FOUNDING OF A NATION, by FRANK’ M. 
GREGG (Doran). The Pilgrim history is pre- 
sented in the form of fiction, yet every char- 
acter in it, with one exception, is historical, 
and the whole narrative follows closely William 
Bradford’s “History of the Plimoth Planta- 
tion:’ The one fictitious character is Francis 
Beaumont, who tells the story as an onlooker at 
first, and later as an accepted member of the 
colony. The-work is admirably done and may 
make a more accurate impression than if it 
were a purely historical account. 

Carg Cop AND THE OLD CoLony, by ALBERT 
Perry BriechaAmM (Putnam). More information 
is given in this volume about the interesting 
natural features of the Cape than can be found 
elsewhere. The glacial history of the region, 
the action of the sea, of winds and storms, 
shown on the cliffs of Truro, the dunes of 
Provincetown and the innumerable lakes of the 
whole region. The author is a geologist but 
writes for the general reader. The Changing 
Shore Line, Old Colony Namés and Towns, 
Roads and Waterways, Three Centuries of Pop- 
ulation, The Environment of the Sea, are some 
of the nine chapter titles. FEXvery lover of the 
Cape, native or visitor, will find the book thor- 
oughly enjoyable and informing. It is abun- 
dantly illustrated. 

OxLp PLryMouTH TRAILS, by WINTHROP PAcK- 
ARD (Small, Maynard). Mr. Packard is both a 
‘elear-sighted and humorous observer. of wild life 
and a sympathetic watcher of the ways of man- 
kind. He has made a timely volume in these 
delightful studies of the Pilgrim country— 
Cape Cod and its neighborhood, stretching the 
latter term to include Nantucket, and especially 
the Plymouth backgrounds. There is a pleas- 
ant atmosphere of familiarity with Pilgrim his- 
tory, but most of the interest of the book lies 
in its intimate acquaintance with the wild ways 
of the world and the genial companionship in 
outdoor adventure of the telling. The illustra- 
tions are a real addition to the text. 

AN ANSWER TO JOHN ROBINSON OF LEYDEN, 
by A PurRITAN FRIEND, edited by CHAMPLIN 
BurRRAGE (Harvard University Press). A man; 
uscript of A. D. 1609, now published’ for the first 
time. It has lain in the Bodleian Library for 
over two hundred years. Aside from its great 
interest as a controversial document it is of 
historical importance for several reasons, stated 
in the Preface, among them being that it shows 
Robinson’s residence to have been in Norwich 
between 1604-1607, and addresses him as a 
university man. Students of Pilgrim history 
will wish to consult this most interesting docu- 
ment. It is No. IX in the Harvard Theological 
Studies. 


Recent Fiction 

_ INVINCIBLE MINNIE, by HuizaBserH LAUXAY 
Howpine (Doran). Had a man drawn this 
character ‘of a woman, he would have been in 
some danger of being mobbed by a throng of 
angry women. As the picture is by a woman 
we cap only accept it as an index to the awful 
possibilities of her sex. The author says that 
we all know her type and that she is ‘‘capable 
of everything.” Minnie comes of a race of 
parasites. She sees that she can only get what 
she wants in life through marriage. She is 
without: passion, without honor, without shame. 
She sacrifices her sister, her lover, her husband, 
her children to mere desire of monopoly in own- 
ership. A sloven, with charm; a coward, with 
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cunning; incredibly short-sighted, cruel and 
mean; she is so elearly pictured that we feel 
that we have really made her acquaintance. 

ALLEGRA, by L, ALLEN HARLAN (Scribners). 
An English story, largely of the theater, with 
an actress for a heroine to whom her art is so 
absorbing that it becomes a successful rival of 
her lovers and makes her unsocial and lonely in 
the world. One is more likely to fall in love 
with the much-tried and constant hero, with 
his ideals of what an Hnglish gentleman must 
be and do, than with the rather selfish and cold- 
hearted lady. 

THE Rapips, by ALAN SULLIVAN - (Apple- 
ton). The story of a man of boundless ambi- 
tion, vivid imagination, great ability, invincible 
confidence, and the power of persuading men to 
back him in his dreams. He transforms a quiet 
little village into a great manufacturing center. 
His reward is not in acquiring wealth but in 
the joy of seeing his dreams come true. It is 
an upusual story of fine idealism and with 
many interesting characters, one of them being 
a missionary bishop, and a pretty romance runs 
through the pages. - 

THE STRANGER; by ARTHUR BULLARD (Mac- 
millan). A typical modern woman, whose 
motto is ‘efficiency,’ and a young man of West- 
ern ancestry but a Moslem by training, are the 
principal characters. Mr. Bullard desires, ap- 
parently, to show the superiority of the Mo- 
hammedan idea of love and marriage. Most 
readers will doubt the fairness of his compari- 
sons or the soundness of his conclusions. It is 
not altogether an agreeable story, nor is it as 
well written as some of his earlier works of 
travel. 

OuR PETER, by GEORGE WopEN (Dutton). 
The story of an Hnglish youth, from his boy- 
hood until his marriage and the birth of his 
first children. It is an exceptionally well-writ- 
ten and entertaining account of the joys and 
sorrows of boyhood, the aspirations and love 
experiences of adolescence, the development of 
maturing years and the ups and downs, the joys 
and pains of courtship and early married life. 
It presents a fine picture of the habits and 
modes of life in an Wnglish town. 

ATLANTIDA, by PIERRE Benoir (Duffield). It 
appears that the very ancient continent of 
Atlantis, ‘‘the cradle and home of the dynasty 
of Neptune,’ did not sink beneath the waves 


long ago, as tradition has it, but emerged in- . 


stead and exists, in central Africa, a strange, 
mysterious and magnificent domain. There 
Antinea, a woman of great beauty—a super- 
vampire—rules. Few men from the outer world 
ever have seen her. The one who tells the story 
is of the still smaller number who escape from 
her alive! The French Academy has awarded 
the author a prize “for the best novel of the 
year.” It will remind readers of Rider Hag- 
gard’s “She,” but is quite another story. 

ve Marriep MArgorin, by MARGARET WID- 
DEMER (Harcourt, Brace and Howe). Marjorie 
was one of those war brides who married the 
very day before her lover was summoned to sail 
with his regiment. She was only twenty-one 
and when the war ended she found that she 
dreaded his return. The whole story is taken 
up with the account of the readjustment. 

Mo.t.iiz’s SUBSTITUTE HUSBAND, by Max 
McCoun (Dodd, Mead). An incredible but en- 
tertaining story of the way in which a man, 
to: promote a political’ reform effort, played the 
part of a certain senator whdém he closely re- 
sembled. 


A Cry or YourH, by CyNTHIA LOMBARDI 
(Appleton). This is a story of romantic love 
in still more romantic places. An American 
teacher in Rome who is young and in. difficult 
circumstances meets with an Italian youth with 
whom marriage is impossible because of a child- 
ish vow which has’ pledged him to the monas- 
tery. They love and live as husband and wife 
in an ancient castle on a mountain top. There 
are adventures, the evil eye plays a part. There 
are mysterious vaults and underground pas- - 
sages. The story is pleasantly written. 

NEXT BESTERS, by LULAH RAGSDALE (Scrib- 
ners). A light romanee which swings between 
an impoverished Southern estate and the abun- 
dance of New York. Two charming daughters, 
in order to hearten their father, evolve a cheer- 
ful philosophy expressed thus: ‘‘When you can- 
not have what you want, take the next best.” 
But they adopt an unfortunate amendment. 
“When you can’t tell the truth, tell a lie.” They 
tell so many and such atrocious lies to conceal 


‘the poverty of the estate that they hardly de- 


serve the good fortune which follows repentance. 


Short Stories 

CZECHOSLOVAK STORIES, translated by SARKA 
B. Heekova (Duffield). This collection belongs 
to “The Interpreters’ Series.” It gives us wel- 
come and enjoyable glimpses into the racial 
thought and experience of one of the gifted 
races, long under oppression but conscious of 
its noble past and high destiny. Hach story is 
prefaced by a brief but sufficient biographical 
sketch of the author. An unfamiliar life, a 
fresh and unconventional humor and a little of 
the Slavie folk-melancholy run through these 
stories. 

MopERN GREEK STORIES, translated by DE- 
METRA VAKA (Duffield). Ten short stories by 
various Greek authors, “leading figures in the 
literary world of Modern Greece.’ They are 
especially interesting for the light they cast on 
the religious ideas, superstitions and customs of 
the Greek peasant. 

LEERIE, by RuTH SAWYER (Harpers). Hight 
short stories concerning the wonder working of 
Sheila O’Leary, the best nurse in the great san- 
itarium. She possesses an amazing skill in 
dealing with unusual cases, where the cause of 
illness is difficult to discover and not to be 
reached by probe or druggist’s medicine. The 
last chapters tell of her war work. A cheerful 
romance runs through the chapters. 


Some Litile Books 

LirTLE MESSAGES FOR SHUT-IN FOLK, by 
CuarRLtEs W. McCormick (Methodist Book 
Concern). A choice little devotional volume of 
texts, comments and prayers. ; 

GREAT CHARACTERS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT, by Doremus A. HAyeEs (Methodist Book 
Concern). Brief biographical studies for class 
use. 

Tur SunpDAY ScHooL AN EVANGELISTIC Op- 
PORTUNITY, by F. WAtTsoN HAnran (Method- 
ist Book Concern). Suggestions for pastors, 
teachers, superintendents. 

Tm Lorp’s TABLE (Public Speakers’ Sup- 
ply). A hundred speakers contribute each a 
service of ‘thoughts and prayers.” 

JoyruL Sorrow, compiled by L. H. B: (Dut- 
ton). ‘A collection of well-selected poems’ for 
consolation. ' 

SERVING THE NEIGHBORHOOD, by RALPH A. 
Frittron (Interchurch World Movement). A sug- 
gestive booklet on community church work. 


CONNECTICUT 

Cornwall Old Home Week 

The Old Home Week celebration at SECOND, 
CoRNWALL, Aug. 21-22, was of exceptional in- 
terest. Instead of the annual picnic at Cream 
Hill Lake the home people, on Saturday, gave 
a pageant on the lawn of the chapel and church 
illustrating the founding of the town in 1740 
and the religious history of the church since its 
organization in 1780. The episodes of the 
pageant were planned and written, with rare 
originality and skill, by Rev. Fred Smith, the 
pastor. The historical presentation began with 


. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


an impressive scene picturing the withdrawal 
of the Indians in favor of the white man. Then 
followed the meeting of the proprietors for the 
organization of the town; of the church mem- 
bers to receive their charter of incorporation 
from the State Assembly; and the building of 
the present edifice in 1826. 


The literalistic accuracy of the presentation 
may be inferred from the fact that in the scene 
representing the building of the church a great 
stick of timber from the forest was drawn on 
to the chapel lawn by five yoke of oxen in the 
presence of an assembly of three hundred peo- 
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ple. Four groups of tableaux illustrated in 
symbolic manner the influences that have gone 
into the world from this old town and church. 
The historic costumes were elaborate and beau- 
tiful, and the entire program effectively repro- 
duced the spirit and customs of the Pilgrim 
days. 

On Sunday the church was filled with a con- 
gregation of its sons, daughters and grandchil- 
dren well representing the country from Mont- 
real, Canada, to Illinois on the west, and 
Washington on the south. 

One of the sons of the church, Dr. Dwight 


Men’s Bible Class of First Church, Mansfield, Ohio 


Not all the members of this flourishing class were present on the day this picture was taken but enough are in the picture to show 
that the class is a Vive one and looks ready to tackle the real problems of the day.. The pastor of First, Mansfield, is Rev. O. L. 
Kiplinger. This class is one of the reasons why the church needs a parish house. , 
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Mallory Pratt of Cleveland, O., preached the 
sermon ou The Spirit of the Pilgrims. Through 
his efforts a delightful surprise was given the 
congregation in the gift of one hundred copies 
of The Church Hymnal donated by Noah Corn- 
well Rogers, Hsq., of New York, and his sisters, 
Harriet L. and Sarah P. Rogers and Mrs. Dan- 
iel O. Rogers of New Britain, Ct., in memory 
of their father, Daniel M. Rogers, whose early 
life was associated with the old church. Rev. 
Charles N. Fitch of New York, a former pastor, 
assisted in the service. 

The Samuel Scoville Association elected as 
Dr. Pratt’s successor as president Professor 
Van Doren of Columbia University, and ap- 
pointed a committee of prominent men: John 
Raphael Rogers of Brooklyn, Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, and Dr. Douglass Gold of 
Bridgeport, to secure a fund sufficient to redec- 
orate the historic edifice in anticipation of the 
100th anniversary of its erection in 1826. 

The descendants of the Second Church are 
exceptionally loyal to its welfare and maintain 
from year to year a celebration of Old Home 
Sunday with growing interest and enlarging 
numbers. D. M. P. 


From Factory to Pastorate 

Rev. H. D. Gallaudet, who has accepted the 
call to the pastorate of First, WATERBURY, to 
succeed Dr. C. A. Dinsmore, has had an inter- 
esting and suggestive experience. 

His grandfather, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
founded at Hartford, Ct., the first -school for 


Rey. Hersert D. GALLAUDET 
-In his war uniform 


the deaf and dumb in America. His father, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, was called to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to take charge of the National 
Deaf Mute College. There Herbert Gallaudet 
was. born in 1876. He graduated from Yale in 
1898 and from Union Theological Seminary in 
1902. For a year he was engaged in Y. M. 
C. A. work at the University of Virginia. He 
then entered the Home Mission work of the 
Presbyterian Chureh with a parish in. the 
mountains of North Carolina ten miles square. 
_ Following that he came to Boston as assistant 
to Rey. John H. Denison at the Central Church, 
- and in 1912 became pastor of the old First 
Chureh, or “North Church,” of Bridgeport, Ct. 
He resigned in 1916 at the time of the consoli- 
dation of the North and South Congregational 
churches of that city. 

Then comes a wholly new phase of ministe- 
rial experience and work. He went. out with 
the Yale Battery for the war on the Mexican 
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Border and was Chaplain of the 10th (Ct.) 
Field Artillery at Tobyhanna, Pa. His next 
work was in Waterbury as Superintendent of 
the social service and educational work of the 
Scoville Manufacturing Co. He secured leave of 
absence to attend the Plattsburg Camp and was 
given a commission as Captain of the 303d 
Field Artillery with which he served in France. 
And now he becomes pastor of a leading church 
in the city where he has worked among men in 
the shop. 

Mr. Gallaudet did not look upon his factory 
service as turning aside from the gospel min- 
istry but only as a special form of that minis- 
try ; and he does not now look upon his return 
to the pastorate as in any way a turning aside 
from the social interests to which he has been 
giving himself. In his letter of acceptance he 
says, “To me the great present task and privi- 
lege of a church of Christ is to so organize its 
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activities and so direct its spiritual energies 
that the influence of Jesus shall be dominant all 
through the complex life of our times.” That 
of course is simple enough and evident enough 
when you think of it but it is too often forgot- 
ten and it is well worth while to have it stated 
as a fundamental principle. Mr. Gallaudet 
believes that the greatest problems of industry 
are fundamentally religious problems because 
they are in the last analysis the problems of 
men and women. It is not barely a question of 
wages or conditions but of character, what men 
are themselves. There is nothing that can make 
the life of the world what it ought to be 
but the saving message of the Gospel coming 
into the lives of men and women and making 
them individually and personally what they 
ought to be. 

Mr. Gallaudet believes in “The Chance of 
the Church Today,” and his record shows how 
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far he is able to put his fine and high concep- 
tions into practical operation. His abilities and 
experience admirably fit him to be the leader of 
such a church as the First Church in such an 
industrial center as Waterbury. ©. SLs 


Pastors’ Conference Given Up 

On account of the death of Dr. Herring the 
invitations for the Pastors’ Conference to have 
been held.at Hartford Theological Seminary 
are withdrawn and the meetings will not be 
held this fall. It is a matter of deep regret to 
the committee representing the Pastoral Union 
and the Hartford Seminary Foundation that 
this is necessary. They had looked forward to 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 


trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands, 


Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted, 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. , 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8, DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University . 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service d i 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


Trains for 


° ° e 
Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 

The Charter requires that “Wqual privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 

tu. Eighty-Fifth Year begins September 22, 1920 353 
For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 


Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


.maintained by the A. M. A. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Socrates says, “A life unexamined, un- 


criticized, is not worthy of man.” One may 
avoid such a life by attending church. 


the meetings Sept. 18 and 14 with great ex- 
pectation. The theme which Dr. Herring had 
chosen, “The Minister’s Message for a World 
in Ferment,’ was so timely and yital and he 
himself was so amply qualified both intellectu- 
ally and spiritually for the leadership of such a 
gathering on such a theme that those in charge 
were confident that the meetings of this year 
would not only be worthy successors of the 
meetings held in the three preceding years un- 
der the lead of Prof. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Pres. William Douglas Mackenzie and Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, but would have a dis- 
tinct flavor and spiritual power of their own. 

The committee has made every effort to se- 
cure a substitute for Dr. Herring but at this 
late date it has proved practically impossible to 
provide for adequate leadership. 

The Pastoral Union and Hartford Seminary 
Foundation will plan to renew the series of 
meetings for spiritual fellowship in September, 
1921, and very likely will propose the same 
theme for discussion. (OBNSE 16) 


NEW YORK 
The Pilgrim Missionary League 

The Pilgrim Missionary League of the State 
of New York, now in its sixth year, was the 
outcome of a carefully worked out plan for a 
closer organization of the young people’s work 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union of 
that state. It does not seek to multiply local 
organizations in the church, but simply links 
together in one big group all the young people's 
societies already existing and the new ones as 
they are formed, thus creating a strong bond of 
fellowship. Its object, as stated in the con- 
stitution, is “to awaken and sustain interest in 
missions, to train our young people and chil- 
dren in denominational loyalty, and to provide 
adequate financial support for denominational 
missionary work ;’’ and it aims “to cultivate a 
spirit of loyalty to Jesus Christ, an intelligent 
knowledge of missions, and the habit of syste- 
matie benevolence.” 

The idea appealed at once to the young peo- 
ple of the state, and groups, or chapters, were 
started in all the associations, either the Young 
People’s Society enrolling itself in the League 
without in any way losing its own identity or 
name, or an entirely new organization being 
formed, whichever seemed best suited to local 
needs. The League now enrolls about 200 
groups, with an average membership of 25 to 
a group; has a state secretary, Mrs. L. C. 
Knapp. of Homer, N. Y., an association organ- 
ization in seven of the state associations with 
an assistant in each, who receives her training 
and inspiration for the work from the confer- 
ences at Silver Bay or Northfield. 

The Pilgrim League is elastic in its organ- 
ization and each group is free to lay out its 
own program and follow along its own line of 
work, the only requirement being that -each 
shall pledge its loyal support to the denomina- 
tional missionary budget, and shall do its part 
in the Reconstruction Work of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union, which at present is 
the outfitting of the hospitals and dispensaries 
The aim of the 
Pilgrim League auxiliaries for the year ending 
April 30, 1919, was $2,200. The receipts from 
the League were $2,700. The aim for the year 
ending in April, 1920, was $2,500, and this has 
been fully met, together with an extra allot- 
ment of $610, used to purchase a Ford car for 


the work of Rev. J. M. Moya of New Mexico. 
The budget for the League is divided into shares’ 
of $10 each, each gtoup assuming a definite 
number of shares as its quota for the year. For 
1921, besides other obligations, the Pilgrim 
League has’ undertaken the support of Mr. 
Johnson, the state superintendent of Sunday 
schools in Montana, and will also support four 
mission Sunday schools. Three of these schools 
have already been provided for, by the Ocean 
Avenue and Nazarene Sunday schools of Brook- 
lyn and the Sunday school at Richmond Hill. 
The mission study books to be used for 1920- 
1921 will’ be those on “The Church and the 
Community,” put out jointly by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the Interchurch 
World Movement; for adults, “The Church and 
the Community,’ by R. E. Diffendorfer; for 
young people, “Serving the Neighborhood,” by 
R. A. Felton; and for juniors, “Mr. Friend-o’- 
Man,” by Dr. J. T. Stocking. 

Many and varied are the forms taken by the 
groups affiliated with the Pilgrim League. The 
working of the League is well illustrated at 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, where a large or- 
ganized Bible Class, under the direction of Mrs. 
William Spaulding, has become affiliated with 
the League and where, also, a more strictly 
missionary organization has recently been 
formed under the leadership of Mrs. George A. 
Brock, with a senior department of young 
women of college age and a junior department 
of girls under 14. Pilgrim Bible Class has a 


The Congregational Training School 


For Women 
Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day’ 
Religious Education offers oppo for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. 


Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern, Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 

. the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 
RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(3 Pastoral Service. 


(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. fe 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


SEA PINES SCHOOL 
For Grammar and High School Students. Three terms, fall, 
spring, and summer. Mid-winter vacation, Training for 
self-discovery, self-direction, responsibility, and initiative. 
All branches of instruction. Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Miss 
ADDIE BICKFORD, Directors. Box V, Brewster, Mass. 
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Sept. 9, 1920 THE 
membership of about 100 young women between 
25 and 35 years of age, some married, a good 


proportion being employed during the day. 


* The Women’s Organization with Mrs. C. GC. 
Cater, President, and Mrs. H. HE. Lawless, Sec- 
retary, will meet in connection with the Con- 


Salary Roll of Honor 


Churches which have increased the minister’s 


Business meetings are held once a month, six 
teachers are supplied. each’ Sunday to the 
ehurch school, a Schauffler pupil has been sup- 
ported, and various contributions made to the 
Big Sisters, the Y. W. C. 'A., and other local 
institutions. A unique way of raising money 
has been found in what is termed “The Travel- 
ing Basket.” The basket is made up of useful 
and faney articles contributed by the members. 
Hach article is plainly marked with the price 
and a small box provided in which money may 
be deposited. The basket is then sent on its 
travels, each recipient taking out one or more 
articles as they are desired, placing the price 
in the money box, and replacing the article or 
articles with a contribution of her own before 
the basket goes on its way to some one else. 
During the past year the basket has earned 
$232.89. 

So successful has the Pilgrim League idea 
been in New York State that the Education 
Boards have recommended a form of national 
organization for a Pilgrim Federation, to em- 
brace the young people’s societies of the entire 
country. Bi A; 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A Herring Memorial Service 
PuRITAN, PirrsBureH, W. J. Williams, pas- 
tor, held a memorial service for Dr. Herring on 
the morning of Aug. 22. Doubtless many other 
Congregational churches will do likewise. 


OHIO 

From Toledo to Straight College 

Rey. Louis J. Luethi, pastor of Srconp, 
TOLEDO, has resigned after seven years’ service 
to accept thé chair in history at Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans. Mrs. Luethi will also be 
an instructor in mathematics in the same in- 
stitution. While in Toledo Rev. Mr. Luethi 
has served as president of the Toledo Pastors’ 
Union, has held high positions in Congregation- 
alism, and has taken an active interest in 
religious education. In scholarship he has been 
second to no pastor of the denomination there 
and his interest in educational work has led 
him to accept the position at New Orleans. 
Second Church, Toledo, has a proud _ history 
dating back before the Civil War and now has 
a loyal group of workers on the Wast Side, 
Toledo, which is a district of 45,000 people 
without another Congregational church. 


GEORGIA 

National Convention of Colored Workers 

The Congregational World Movement, Social 
Service, Evangelism, Church Extension, Self- 
support, and the Organization of Our Alumni 
Products will constitute the main topies of dis- 
cussion of thé approaching National Conven- 
tion of Congregational’ Workers among Colored 
People to be held in Atlanta, Ga., with the 
Rush Memorial Church, Sept. 22-26. Rev. G. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little House by the sea. 
Descriptive booklet. 
2-a Park St., Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2:33 St, S9ston 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Berkeley, 
Los ‘Angeles Manual free. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


Private baths. 


Offering Envelopes 
For all purposes. | Prompt Service 


Sti TUE . Jackson St. 
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salary since Jan. 1, 1918 
Previously reported, 1,270 
Ames, Io., $600. 
Lake Linden, Mich., $175. 
73. Hubbell, Mich., $100. 
74. Three Rivers., Mass., $200. 
5. Walpole, Mass., $400 (2d). 
276. Dover Center, O., $500 (2d). 
Westfield, N. J., (2d). 
278. Oakland, Io., $300. 
y Granite Falls, Minn., $700. ‘ 
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1280. Lineoln, Neb., Plymouth, $900. 
1281. Oakland, Cal., Calvary, $300. 
Oakland, Cal., Grace, $130. 


Pacifie Grove, Cal., £500. 
Palo Alto, Cal., $600. e 
Paradise, Cal., $200. 


1286. 


Petaluma, Cal., $200. 
1287. Redwood City, Cal., $240. 
1288. San Francisco, Cal., Mission, $200. 
1289. San Francisco, Cal., Bethany, $200. 
1290. San Francisco, Cal., Chinese, $180. 
1291. Sanger, Cal., $600. ; 
1292. San Jose, Cal, $250. i 
1298. San Mateo, Cal., $620. 
1294. San Rafael, Cal., $200. 
1295. Suisun, Cal., $144. 
1296. Sunnyvale, Cal., $200. 
1297. Weaverville, Cal., $200. 
1298. Quincey, Ill, $600 (2d). 
1299. Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Hope, $500. 
1300. Benzonia, Mich., $200 (2d). 
1301.. Springfield, Mass., Faith, $750 (3d). 
1302. Philadelphia, Pa., Kensington, $300. 
1303. Lansford, Pa., $900. 
1304. Somers, Ct., $200. 
1305. Torringford, Ct., $200. 
1806. Billerica, Mass., $300. 
1307. Anita, Io., $400. 
1308. Daytona, Fla., $200. 
1309. Boylston, Mass., $700. 
1310. Darlington, Wis., $300. 
1311. Greenville, Me., Union, $300. 
1312. St. Johnsbury, Vt., Hast, $100. 
1313. Jersey City, N. J., Waverly, $600. 
1314. Haverhill, N. H., $150 (2d). 
1315. Green Bay, Wis., $600. 
1316. Worcester, Mass., Union, $500. 
1317. Nantucket, Mass., $600. 
1318. Hallowell, Me., $500. 
1319. South Acton, Mass., $100. 
1320. Platteville, Wis., $600 (2d). 
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Thomas, pastor of the entertaining church, is 
chairman of the committee. Associated with 
him is Supt. Alfred Lawless, Jr., Rev. R. S. 
Brown, pastor of First Church, Atlanta, and 
other laymen from Atlanta together with the 
various Congregational churches of the state. 

Five hundred delegates will be in attendance. 
Among the speakers are Dr. H. H. Proctor of 
Brooklyn, Rev. Hmory Smith, Washington, D.C., 
See. Samuel J. Loomis of New York, Dr. A. ©. 
Garner of Washington, D. C., Dr. George 
Haynes of New York, Dr. Cornelius 8. Patton 
of Boston, Dr. W. N. DeBerry of Springfield, 
Mass., Dr. C. Steven Haynes of Athens, Ga., 
Sec. Harold M. Kingsley of New York, See. 
W. Knighton Bloom of New York, Dr. W. H. 
Holloway of Talladega College, Dean J. P. 
O’Brien of Talladega, Pres. P. R. DeBerry of 
Raleigh, N. C., See. R. W. Roundy of New 
York, Rev. Spenser Snell of Florence, Ala. 
Superintendent Lawless has charge of the 
A. M. A. program. F 

See. H. H. Dunn of New Orleans has ad- 
dressed a letter to each school in the A. M. A. 
system and to each Congregational church urg- 
ing a large attendance. A record-breaking meet- 
ing is expected. ' ; 

Each National Society will be depresentadl | 


vention. 
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Luncheon to Missionaries Outgoing 

Seventeen missionaries, most of them going 
out for the first time, 
luncheon at Hotel Ramona in San Francisco 
There were also present nine 
others who are or. have been in missionary sery- 
ice, a Japanese pastor from Korea, a Christian 
Chinese student just arrived from 
and fifty-nine pastors and representa- 
tives of the churches of the Bay District. 
was an occasion of unusual charm and inspira- 
tion. Hach missionary was introduced and gave 
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Better Mica is found in New England 
than anywhere else in America. The 
mines have been worked since 1805. 

This company produces Mica by quarry 
methods and works it into sheets and 
finely ground products. It owns its own 
water power, factories and quarries. 

Electricity has made Mica a necessity. 
It is the only perfect insulation. The man- 
ufacture of tires also requires much Mica. 

Our other offerings have been largely 
conservative bonds ‘or preferred stocks. 
So we offer this stock as an excellent 
business risk rather than an investment. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston XN 


Stock Hxchanges 


were entertained at 
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an account of himself, or herself. Wxpressions 
of good cheer and comradeship were given by 
Dr. F. J. Van Horn of First Church, Oakland, 
Prof. W. I’. Bade, acting Dean of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Mrs. BE. A. Evans of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific and 
by the veteran Dr. John K. Browne. Dr. Henry 
H. Kelsey, Secretary of the American Board, 
presided. It was an hour which none present 
will forget. 


Another Vacancy 

On Aug. 1 the little church at YUCAIPA be- 
came yacant when the pastor, Rev. J. H. Hoff- 
man, concluded his pastorate of nearly two 
years. Our church, established eight years ago, 
was the first in the field, followed by one of 
Methodist organization. Yucaipa is increas- 
ingly becoming famous as a fruit-growing dis- 
trict and the people in the valley are beginning 
to reap the reward of their labors. SEB: 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CanaDA, P, A., Barrington, R. I., 
West Pittsfield, Mass. 

CoFFIN, G. H., Jr., Medfield, Mass., to First, Shel- 
burne. Accepts and is at work, 

Cristy, A. B., New Smyrna, Fla., to Unionville, O. 
Accepts and is at work. 

HaGeMANn, J. C., Detroit, Mich., to Sylvania, O. 
Accepts. 

HARPER, JOEL, to Westminster, 
Accepts. 

Loup, O. B., to Union, West Methuen, Mass. 

PounpD, W. H., Wolfboro, N. H., to Key West, Fla., 
for a year’s service. 

PRESTON, T. D., to assistant pastorate of Arch- 
wood Ave., Cleveland, O. Accepts and is at work. 

REID, JOHN, Franklin, Mass., to South, Peabody. 
Accepts and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, J. H., Redlands, Cal., to Claremont as 
acting pastor. Began Sept. 1. 


to Immanuel, 


Spokane, Wash. 


Resignations 
Pounpb, W. H.; \Wolfboro, N. H. 
Dains, C. H., Guerneville, Cal. 


Dismissal 
Ricks, W. E., Hope, Amherst, Mass., Aug. 23. 


Ordination 
FASANO, FRANK, Italian, North Plymouth, Mass., 
Aug. 15. Sermon by Prof. Agide Pirazzini; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Francesco Argento, 
Theodore E. Busfield, Giuseppe Merlino, and 
John J. Walker. 
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Events to Come 


AMERICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Och L2=ib: 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. ; 

PASTORS’ CONFERENCE, under auspices of the Pas- 
toral Union and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Sept. 13-14, Chapel of the Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

WORLD’S SUNDAY 
Oct. 5-14, 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THH CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMBRICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 4 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, thirty-fifth annual 
convention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 

FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM, Washington, D. C., Sept. 21-27. 


ScHoon CONVENTION, Tokyo, 


Missionary and Religious Educational 
Conferences, 1920 


IMED—Interchurch Missionary Education De- 
partment. 

CWHM—Council of Women for Home Missions. 

I’ WFM—Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions. 

Where no initials are given the conference is a 
general religious educational conference under in- 
dependent management. 

DALLAS, TEx., CWHM, Sept. 20-26. 

DALLAS, Tpx., FWEM, September, last week. 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., FWEM, Sept. 20-27 (for col- 
ored women). 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA, Northern, Oct. 19-21. 
GEORGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8. 
LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14, 
MISSOURI, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
MonraANA, Billings, Oct. 12. 
NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 
NortH CAROLINA (colored), Concord,;-Sept. 22. 
OrnGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 
Nortu Daxkora, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
Texas (white), Port Arthur, Oct. 26-28. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 
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Sept. 9, 1920 
Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


MERRILL—Forrest Eugene Merrill, at Haverhill, 
Mass., after a short illness of pneumonia, June 
25, 1920. Graduated from Amherst College, 
class of 1879, i 


REV. J. M. ROBINSON 


Rey. J. M. Robinson died Aug. 17 at the home 
of his son, Dr. BH. L. Robinson in Detroit, Mich. 
He was born in Cass County, Mich., July 3, 1847. 
He began his ministry as a Methodist in 1869. 
He became a Congregationalist in 1884, accepting 
the pastorate of the Fort St. Church in Detroit. 
After serving this church about three years he 
worked in Michigan for some months under the 
Home Missionary Society. In 1892 he entered the 
service of the American Missionary Association, 
acting for the next twenty years as Principal of 
the Brewer Normal School, Greenwood, 8. C. In 
1912 his health was such that he had to cease 
active work. Since that time he has been with 
his son in Detroit. His wife, who assisted him in 
the work in the South, survives him. 


\ 
REV. ELVIRA COLE COBLEIGH 

Rev. Elvira Cole Cobleigh died at her home in 
Walla Walla, Wash., July 21, 1920. She was born 
in Stark, N. H., Sept. 4, 1844, the daughter of 
Solomon and Ruth Cole. She graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke College in 1870 and was united in mar- 
riage to Rev. Nelson Farr Cobleigh, Sept. 1, 1870. 

Mr. Cobleigh came to Walla Walla, Wash., as 
pastor of the Congregational Church from his pas- 
torate at McIndoe Falls, Vt., in 1881. After two 
years he became General Missionary Superintend- 
ent of Eastern Washington, Hastern Oregon and 
Northern Idaho. Mrs. Cobleigh became financial 
agent for Whitman College in Walla Walla, visit- 
ing New England and raising funds which enabled 
her to build the first girls’ dormitory, at Whitman 
College and she was matron of the Ladies’ Hall 
for eight years. 

She found time during the summers to’ assist 
her husband in evangelistic work and after his 
death in 1887, she continued her work along these 
lines when possible, until finally she was regularly 
ordained and took up the work of a minister of 
the gospel. i 

For fifteen years she traveled from 14 to 3 
miles a Sunday, preaching three times. She was 
in the active work of the ministry for 30 years, 
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Cuticura Soap 
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tment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
Soap rt i ‘Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, 5. 


| for good teachers, 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 


gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 


ditional. 
Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for emergency vacancies—col- 
leges, universities, public and private schools. 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A domestic helper in a family of four 
ladies. Duties: Cooking, washing dishes, care of 
dining-room, hall and bathroom. Address Box 121, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted, a student—Opportunity given an in- 
telligent young woman to add to her resources by 
living in a refined home in the suburbs and giving 
part time assistance in the household. _Fondness 
of children essential. Address Box 3595, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SE ————————eEeEeEeEEEEE—EEEeEEE 
The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A, J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Wanted to rent by October or November first 
single house within commuting distance of Boston. 
Large garden preferred. Congregational family of 
four. George J. Clauss, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Wanted—A medium size used Pipe Organ. Fed- 
erated Churches, Pullman, Wash. 


\ 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 


Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott — 


Ave., New York. 
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organizing in that time six Congregational, 
ehurches and ten Sunday schools, ~ building four 
churches, besides assisting in evangelistic services 
each winter. 

During all her active life she was able to help 
young people to obtain an education by having 
them in her home and assisting them through 
college. 

She gave up her pastorate at 72 years, but was 
sought after for pastoral services as long as she 
was able to perform them. 

Her funeral was conducted by Rev. Frank Mc- 
Conaughy and was largely attended by friends 
from all parts of Southeastern Washington. 


CHARLOTTH ELIZABETH HUME 


Charlotte Elizabeth Hume, who died at Clifton 
Springs on Aug. 6, 1920, spent a large part of her 
life in India. As the daughter, wife, sister and 


Rey. AND Mrs. EpwArp S. Hume 


mother of missionaries, she gave most of her 
strength in direct service to the Master. 

Mrs. Hume was born in Madura, South India, 
on Sept. 3, 1847, the oldest of the ten children of 
Rey. and Mrs. John Eddy Chandler, for many 
years conspicuous figures among the missionaries 
of the American Board. As a girl she spoke 
Tamil fluently, and though her’work as a mission- 
ary was in the Marathi-speaking part of India, 
she never forgot her childhood’s tongue. Mrs. 
Hume came to this country with her parents dur- 
ing the Civil War. After they returned to India, 
she mothered the brothers and sisters left behind. 
‘Much of her American life was spent in New 
Haven, both as a student and as a teacher in 
Grove Hall. 

In 1875 she was married to Rev. Edward S. 
Hume, likewise the child of missionaries to India, 
and a classmate at Yale of her brother, Rev. John 
S. Chandler. Immediately after the wedding these 
two young missionaries went back to the land of 
their birth, to the Marathi Mission, where Mr. 
Hume’s parents had served for fifteen years (1839- 
1854). 

After a year of language study, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hume were assigned to the work in Bombay, 
where the father, Rev. R. W. Hume, had long been 
stationed and where Rey. and Mrs. Charles Hard- 
ing had more recently been in charge. Although 
Bombay was the first station of the American 
Board, climate and other obstacles had seriously 
interfered with the continuity of mission work 
there. Mr. Hume was now in the city of his birth 
but faced. innumerable difficulties as he took up 
work there with his young bride. The church, 
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founded in 1827, was the oldest in the Marathi 
Mission and was still active. Educational work, 
on the other hand, was but little emphasized. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hume gave their lives in large 
measure to developing education in Bombay, with- 
out ever neglecting its relation to the work of the 
church. From the very beginning they set out to 
have all the children of the church attend the 
Mission School. Starting with but three or four 
pupils, the school grew rapidly, till it consisted of 
boarding departments for boys and girls and a 
government aided day school, whose curriculum 
reached from kindergarten stages up to matricula- 
tion or college entrance grade. 

Mrs. Hume was the great organizer in connec- 
tion with the school situation. Her marvelous 
ability in this direction was seen most clearly 
during 1900, the terrible famine year. Left alone, 
with her husband on enforced sick leave in Amer- 
ica, she marshaled her Indian assistants and re- 
ceived and cared for the hundreds of children 
brought to her, with the skill of a general. Ten- 
derly she nursed them, and through her love and 
labor brought many back to a degree of-health. 
All of them called her ‘‘Mother.”” Many knew no 
other mother. 

Mrs. Hume excelled, too, in music and needle- 
work, Her genius was shown in the way she 
taught the Indian children part singing in Eng- 
lish as well as how to copy the most exquisite 
designs of her own drawing in all kinds of dainty 
and elaborate fancy work. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hume finally left India in 
August, 1903, there was widespread grief through- 
out the Christian. community and especially among 
the famine children to whom she had ministered. 
The anniversary of their departure was always 
remembered and was an occasion for real sorrow. 

After Mr. Hume’s death in 1908, Mrs. Hume 


continued to live in New Haven until three years” 


ago. Though these years were filled with much 
pain and suffering, she still attempted to keep up 
a correspondence with many in India and with all 
who were interested in that country. Among her 
letters was a recent one from some of her old 
pupils in India, full of expressions of love and 
devotion for their beloved mother missionary. 

The end came peacefully and without pain. 
Those who are left behind can only rejoice that 
she has met again with the one with whom she 
shared her life, as well as with those many, many 
Indian children and friends whom sbe had led to 
know Christ. 


CLINTON V. S. REMINGTON 


Clinton V./S. Remington, a leading citizen of 
Fall River, Mass., died there Aug. 24 following a 
surgical operation. He was born in Fall River on 
Oct. 15, 1839, the son of Hale and Catherine Van 
Santvoort Remington. He was a pioneer cotton 
and cloth broker in his teens, continuing actively 
in this business up to the time of his death. 

Apart from his home life, Mr. Remington’s 
deepest interest centered in Central Congregational 
Church,:of which he had been a member for sev- 
enty years. He served as deacon, member of the 
pastor’s cabinet, and as teacher and superintendent 
of the Sunday school. For many years he was 
the chairman of the financial commitice of the 
church. For some years he was president of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, and was 
a delegate to the National Council 
Rapids. 

Mr. Remington was for several years a member 
of the city government. <A genial, public-spirited, 
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generous, devotedly religious man, he will be 
greatly mourned in his church and in his native 
city. 


Evangelism is the appeal to the reason for a 
verdict and to the will for the enforcement of 
that verdict unto the building up of the Body 
of Christ. A living Church must always be a 
converting Church, and never more so than 
now.—William Horace Day. 
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EFORD completing the plans for the new church in your neighborhood 
B it’ is of vital importance that you read this booklet. 

_ It contains an explanation of the true purpose of ehurch furnishings. 
It tells how varied appropriations may be economically expended to secure 
the best and most harmonious results in the church interior. 
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Culled from Calendars 


To Mothers 

Habits are formed in the first score of 
years of life. It is therefore most important 
that those years be filled with the best. A 
sense of responsibility, a knowledge of right 
and wrong, a keen sense of honor, all these 
must be developed before the child has 
reached his majority. 

The basis of right living always has been 
and always will be religion. No nation has 
stood after religion had been discarded. 
American youth must be well grounded in 
religious faith if the nation is to endure the 
stress of the coming years. 

The Bible School of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Spencer aims to implant 
the right motives of life based on the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. It seeks to give to 
the growing child a conception of religion 
that will develop character and individual 
responsibility. 

But the Bible School cannot succeed in its 
unselfish mission unless it is supported by 
the home. The child must be regular in 
attendance. He must spend some time in 
preparation of the lesson. He’ must be 
taught at home to reverence sacred things. 
There is no agency on earth that can take 
the place of the home. The Bible School 
can be and will be a wonderful help to the 
home provided the home stands back of the 
school in its efforts for the welfare and 
training of the child. 

Will you not, then, co-operate with us in 
the attempt we are making to develop your 
child by seeing that the child is regular in 
attendance, does spend some time in study, 
and is taught to respect above all else the 
most fundamental part of our civilization, 
the religion of Jesus Christ ?—VF rst, Spencer, 
Mass. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age....... {ATE 
At 55 years of age....... la 2D 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
‘is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

2 Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 
Lump sum payments offer the lowést rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RIcE 


375 Lexington Avenue. New York City. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
Record Books urer, the Clerk, the Super- 


for Church and intendent, the Secretary. 


t Secretaries, 


Roll Books, Class Books, 
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There are twenty-five million boys and 
girls in the United States under twenty 
years of age. 

Between seventy-five and eighty-five per 
cent. of all these children who ever become 
Christians will do so before their twentieth 
birthday. If we are going to reach the ma- 
jority of them, it must be done before that 
date. 

In one of the largest denominations in the 
country seventy-six per cent. of all increase 
in church membership on confession of faith 
comes through the chureh school. 

After a careful study, it is estimated that 
the Protestants spend twenty-four hours a 
year in organized religious instruction, the 
Jews one hundred and eight, and Catholics 
four hundred and eight. In other words, 
those people know better than we, appar- 
ently, the importance of the plastic child- 
hood period. 

Probably there are twenty-five million 
people in the United States now outside the 
Christian Church who at some time or other 
were in church schools, and whom we al- 
lowed to get away from us, partly because 
we were doing such shoddy work.—VSirst, 
Evanston, Ill. 

x x 


Words are the body of truth. A wordless 
world would be a world without friendship 
or inspiration, its silences would haunt and 
numb us. 
dream or hunger for or worship comes to us 
first in the guise of words. But a word can 
never be an end in itself, it is the vehicle of 
truth. A word that has no reality in it is 
a lie and words must be justly used and 
fairly dealt with. PExtravagant speech is a 
sin against truth. We need a new respect 
for words just now; they are not mere 
breath or passing sound, they are life and 
truth and thought-and God. ‘‘Man’s word 
is God in man.” Tried by such tests as 


these, the words that are printed big and_ 


black—or red—in the headlines of our news- 
papers and which are reported from sena- 
tors and politicians, and sometimes preach- 
ers, are not the light.of truth, they are the 
murk of passion and anger, hysteria and 
folly. They confuse every issue and hinder 
righteousness. “Study to show thyself a 
workman who needeth not to be ashamed, 
handling aright the word of truth.”—First, 
Detroit, Mich. 
x Ox 


A Christian pulpit is a place for preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ. To it, people who 
hunger for the Living God should be able to 
look, and not go empty away. But this is 
a time of supreme upheaval in human so- 
ciety. Much of the turmoil is the fruit of 
passion. But much of it is due to ithzas— 
ideas which are being propagated every- 
where. Many of these ideas are concel rid in 
suffering and brought forth in desperation. 
Some are conceived in bitterness and brought 


forth in hatred. They are being marshaled’ 


into programs which are full of high explo- 
sive. 

What shall a Christian pulpit do? 

Shall it confine itself to preaching to the 
inner life of people somewhat removed from 
the bitterness of the struggle? While preach- 
ing its world-needed and precious doctrine 
of good will, shall it be content to deal in 
unspecific generalities? Or shall it include, 
as an integral part of the gospel for the age, 


the frank discussion of public affairs* 
Surely, if it does not deal with those 


things in the concrete, it cannot clear itself 
of responsibility for the cataclysm  rlieh 
will follow.—North, Berkeley, Cal. 


What we think of or hope or . 


Let us keep up our standards. Let us be 
loyal to our ideals. There are people all 
around us who are impatient with high 
standards. Every day the world does its 
best to, bring down its loftiest ideals. But 
we Christians are in the world to keep ideals 
high. We are disciples of the Perfect One, 
and we have no saving power unless we do 
more than the multitude around us. The 
church must be kept beautiful. Its worship 
must not be allowed to become tame and 
slovenly. Its work must not be done in a 
eareless or haphazard way. The fires must 
be kept burning, and there must be sugges- 
tions in all her life of the life of the One 


‘who is matchless.—Broadway Tabernacle, 


New York, N. Y. 


* 


They are wings of hope and. action—the 
wings of the morning. Nothing is impos- 
sible when the day is fully come and we 
have risen to our tasks; but the darkest 
hours in any life are those hours before the 
dawn when we lie and brood and fear and 
the pallid light of our chambers is populous 
with specters. God be praised for the clear 
light of the morning which calls us away 
from shadows, fear haunted and misleading, 
to the glowing comradeship of love and duty. 
—First, Detroit, Mich. 


No one man can do everything. You be 
content to do your work and be sympathetic 
to other people and tolerant of them. It is 
astonishing how different people take up 
with different work, and they get exceedingly 
critical with other people who do not exactly 
see as they do: Let them all do their work 
and love one another. No one man can cover 
the whole field, but all the workers will 
cover it—W. L. Watkinson. 
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of any size or construction. 
Hstimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
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is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in, 
“J using them. Write for particulars. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 

designated for specific work are divided between 

state and national work. The Society solicits: be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick JB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Acting Treasurer; 609 Congregational ‘House, 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. EB. 
Himrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and yicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Wyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. EH. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss HE. 8. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HoMr MiIsstoyary ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles I. Stratton! A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
’ West Street, New York. h 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine -($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eulates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
echurehes of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 


work, not duplicated by any other agency.  Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 


tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Conneeticut Societies 


TH FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent ; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, @ 

' Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write ~ 

hay weit Ke@nnerH 8. BALLOU, , 
ero . : Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank FW. Moore, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 

KENNETH §8, BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 


Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Chairman 

Rey. HERMAN FB, Swartz, General Secretary 
Rv. JAMS HE. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH. Bou, Treasurer < 

Rev. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


RISIBLES 


Millie—‘‘How did Mr. Bonds get his eldest 
daughter off his hands?” 

Clarence—“By putting the man she married 
on his feet.”"—New York Globe. 


Supporting our contention that this Bolshe- 
vism is “Old Stuff,’ we quote Volumnia in 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Coriolanus,’ act four, scene 
one, line thirteen, to wit: 

“Now the red pestilence strike all trades in 

Rome, 

And occupations 

Ark., ‘““Democrat.” 


perish !’—Little Rock, 


“Has this car got a speedometer?” asked an 
old gentleman to the auctioneer, at one of the 
Disposal Board sales. The auctioneer was 
equal to the occasion and replied: ‘At thirty 
miles an hour it exhibits a white flag, at forty 
miles a red flag, and at fifty miles a gramo- 
phone begins to play, ‘I’m going to be an 
angel, and with the angels dwell.’””—London 
Tit-Bits. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, some time ago, while 
traveling in a third-class railway carriage in 
the North of England, sat down hurriedly next 
to a little girl in shawl and clogs. Happening 
to glance at her a moment or two afterward, 
he saw that she was regarding him with no 
great favor. It dawned upon him that he was 
sitting on her newspaper. “Here, my dear,” 
said Mr. Birrell, pulling the paper from under 
him and handing it to her, “I’m sorry.” The 
little girl did not look quite satisfied, but she 
said nothing till, a few minutes later, the train 
drew up at the station. “Please, sir,” she then 
inquired meekly, “may I have my fried fish?” 
It was in the paper!—New Commonwealth. 


The visitor to the lawyer’s office stood in 
amazement. 

“T say, old man!” he exclaimed. ‘Whatever 
has happened to you? Had a motor smash or 
what?” 

The lawyer shook: his head wearily as he 
gingerly touched his bruised and bandaged face. 

“No. You remember that case the other day 
when I defended a man charged with assault? 
Well, I made a strong plea for him on the 
ground that he was a fool rather than a crim- 
inal.” 

“Yes, but—” ‘ 

“T did it so well that he was acquitted and 
he waited for me outside the court.’”—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H, Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William 8. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer : 
Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Hxtension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


: CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 
Se ns 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
isis ee 
THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
8375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles 8S. Mills, Chairman ' 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers, Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 

Make checks payable to the _ 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


The International Lessons 
Go to the New Testament 
This Fall 


Prepare yourself by procuring the very best 
aids in the study of the New Testament. 


The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


Not a crude translation in colloquial English but an ewxact translation in finished English. 

A few years since we took the American agency for this remarkable book. Thousands have — 
been sold and the demand has grown faster than the possibility of supply. Now, however, 
conditions are somewhat better in England and we hope to have adequate supply. 


Read What the World’s Biblical Authorities 
Say About It 


“We \have had many translations, -but this is by far the “Rendered into English with scholarly accuracy. It shall 
best. Students of the New Testament will find it suggestive by always be ready to hand among my nearest books for ref- 
way of interpretation, and literary excellence.”—The Methodist. erence.”’—Principal W. EF’. Adeney. d 

“Here is a translation of the New Testament in modern “T always use it in public worship. It creates a quick- 
language that we can recommend most heartily because it ened interest and sustains and rewards attention.”—Rev. John 
actually conveys the writer’s meaning in dignified and illumi- Clifford, D. D. ‘ 


nating speech without making the book too common. We hope 
that every minister who can will buy it.’”—The Hxpositor. 


“Tt is reverent, scholarly, and really beautiful.’—Rev. G. ar ‘ ‘ BATE, A 
a It is a work admirably done and is a great aid in getting 
OS Hep OEM org wae iT a at the real meaning of the New Testament of our Lord. This 
“Most careful, scholarly, and sagacious. It can always is a book every minister would do well to have on his study 
be relied on for accuracy and penetration. The book is by far table.’—The “Lutheran World.” 
the best of its kind.”—Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 


“We read and forget, in the interest of the meaning, that 
it is a new translation.”—ZHapository “Times.” 


“A most convenient hand-book for those who wish to turn 


“People will read their New Testament as given in these Bible study from a matter of relative indifference to a real joy 
pages with the zest of a new book.”—Christian World. and pleasure.”—The Christian Hvangelist. 


. 


Editions and Prices 
12MO. EDITION WITH NOTES 


No. 1 Cloth, boards, gilt top $2.00 
““ 2 Cloth, boards, indexed 2.40 
“3 Cloth, boards, Indian paper 2:00 
“ 4 Leather 2.90 
“5 Leather, indexed 3.385 
“6 Leather, Indian paper 3.35 
“7 Persian morocco, divinity circuit, Indian paper 5.00 
** 8 Turkey morocco, limp, Indian paper 6.00 

POCKET EDITION WITHOUT NOTES 
SP Clorn $1.85 
“2 P Cloth, Indian paper 1.75 
“3 P Leather, Indian paper 2.50 
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PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH 


Participants in Truro pageant entering the Church of the Pilgrims at Provincetown, Mass., Sunday morning, Aug. 29. The acting 
pastor, Rev. John L. Sewall, is in the doorway. 


CELEBRATING THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY ON CAPE COD 


NEXT WEEK: 
NEW ENGLAND'S INFLUENCE IN KANSAS, by Howard A. Bridgman 
RADICAL DISILLUSIONMENT REGARDING SOVIET RUSSIA, by Arthur E. Holt 


Sept. 16, 1920 


Another Lincoln Drama. 

A MAN orf THE PEOPLE, by THOMAS DIXON 
(Appleton). The great suecess of Drinkwa- 
ter’s play makes it certain, and also desirable, 
that there shall be American dramas based on 
the life of Lincoln. In this play of three acts, 
a prologue and an epilogue, Thomas Dixon has 
done a strong piece of work. The prologue 
deals with the death of Lincoln’s mother, and 
she is portrayed worthily; and the epilogue is 
a dignified cross-section of the second inaugu- 
ral, with Lincoln uttering the noblest part of 
his address on that oceasion. The body of the 
play deals with the magnanimity of Lincoln in 
September, 1864, after it had become certain 
that McClellan would be elected unless some 
signal victory occurred. Of course Thaddeus 
Stevens is Mr. Dixon’s villain, as always; but 
he has two close seconds in McClellan and in 
Henry Raymond of the New York Tribune. 
Stanton is there, crabbed, profane, insolent, but 
loyal. Mrs. Lincoln is drawn with sympathy 
and true appreciation of her hard position. It 
is known that Lincoln expected McClellan. to 
win the election of 1864, and that he wrote in 
the presence of his Cabinet a pledge to support 
McClellan in the months between the election 
and inauguration. Dixon goes but little farther 
in representing him as willing to withdraw in 
MecClellan’s favor if McClellan would denounce 
the treasonable element in his own party and 
pledge himself to fight till the war was won. 
McClellan was already compromised and could 
not make the pledge. The capture of Atlanta 
turned the election in Lincoln’s favor. It is a 
strong play; and in its historic setting is cor- 
rect. It is a true: tribute to the magnanimity 
of Lincoln. WwW. E. B. 


Lord Beaconsfield 


Tue Lire or BENJAMIN DISRAELI, by 
GEORGE HAarL BUCKLE (Maemillan). This is a 
continuation, volumes VY. and VI., of the biog- 
raphy begun by W. F. Monypenny and covers 
the period from 1868 to 1881. Both volumes 
contain copious extracts from Disraeli’s corre- 
spondence. It was a great period in his life 
and in the history of Hngland. In 1868 he 
became Prime Minister. The first chapter deals 
with the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
In 1870 was the Franco-Prussian War, when 
the question of the neutrality of Belgium was 
up and defended by Disraeli. In 1875 Eng- 
land gained control of the Suez Canal. In 1877 
Victoria was proclaimed Hmpress of India. 
Vol. VI. is largely devoted to Lord Beacons- 
field’s management of the Hastern question, 

’ “the most outstanding feature of his great ad- 
ministration.” The two volumes fittingly close 
the great biography of one of the greatest and 
best beloved of England’s statesmen. 


Recent Fiction 

PAINTED Mrapows, by, SopHic Kerr (Do- 
ran). This strong, evenly wrought story, rich 
in human nature, has its scene in a village ‘‘not 
far south of Mason and Dixon’s Line,” and the 
time is the nineties. The quiet, demure heroine 
is carried away by a sudden and intense love 
for a dashing youth, newly come to town, and 
thereby repulses a far better man who loves 
her steadfastly. As for the husband, ‘‘the 
Pagan god Pan touched him in his eradle,” a 
verdict of the village doctor. “That kind 
haven’t got much brains but they’ve got highly 
developed instincts.’’ Much of the story takes 
_up the attitude of his wife toward his limita- 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


tions, showing how she spoiled him. “All the 
little bit of backbone Gil White ever had she’s 
taken out of him.” There are no loose ends in 
the book and all the characters are drawn with 
equal care. They and their conversations are 
memorable. But the method of working out the 
conclusion is a matter for controversy. 

Many JUNES, by ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
(Dodd, Mead) The tale of a lonely man. Hugh 
Lelacheur is introduced as “‘a tall, thin boy of 
sixteen with a solemn face and a pair of fine 
eyes.”” Despite his aristocratic lineage, Fate 
euts him off from home, fortune and friends. 
Loving the country, he becomes a humble clerk 
in London. Great fortune and a great love 
come to him too late. ‘‘Many Junes” slip by, 
then suddenly he wrests happiness from un- 
toward cirecumstanees. The story follows a 
shadowed path a long way but the book cannot 
be put by, so compelling is it in its power and 
simplicity. 

A MAKER OF SAINTS, by HAMILTON DruM- 
MOND (Dutton). A romance of Italy in the 
thirteenth century. Dante, exiled:from Flor- 
ence, appears in a few pages. But the chief 
character in the story is a sculptor, called, be- 
cause of his wonderful masterpieces in marble, 
‘“a Maker of Saints.” Born in a peasant home 
he is in mind and nature the peer of the no- 
bility and falls in love with a daughter of the 
House of Faldora. The story is exceptionally 
fine in tone, quality and style, and should rank 
with the best of historical romance. ; 

Wouwnpost, by DANE CooLipGe (Dutton). 
The imagination of the author runs wild but 
he has given a gold-mining story of an unusual 
type. A daring young prospector who is suc- 
cessful in finding rich mines but not in keeping 
them, a delightful heroine, and several, deeply 
dyed villains provide the human element ‘of the 
tale. It is not a probable tale, but it is enter- 


taining. 
Tus QwvuirTt, by B. M. Bower (Little, 
Brown). A typical ranch story with a big 


ranch that swallows the little ones, growing fat 
by methods that do not balk at murder. Buta 
Federal agent is on the trail. A girl, in the 
midst of a thunder storm, is eye witness of a 
murdering, and that is the beginning of the end. 
It is also the beginning of a _ satisfactory 
romance. 

Tur CHINESE COAT, by JENNETTE LEE 
(Seribners). A fanciful story combining the 
homely, everyday things of domesticity with a 
quaint air of mysticism. The young wife of a 
struggling young business man finds, in a de- 


_ partment store, a wonderful Chinese coat which 


she craves. Her husband longs to give it to 
her though they both know that she has no- 
where to wear it and no other clothes in keep- 
ing. The situation is absurd and pathetic. 
Years pass. Prosperity comes and the children 
grow up. An amusing interlude describes the 
“bringing up of mother.” Finally, husband and 
wife, recalling the old dream, go on a pilgrimage 
to China in search of the now priceless coat. 

ALL-WooL Morrison, by Hon~man Day 
(Harpers). A lively story in which the re- 
turned doughboys play a worthy part in pre- 
venting a riot, and Morrison, the Mayor, wins 
a victory for the people against the grafters 
and prevents the grabbing of the state’s water 
power by private interests. 

Tur Lonrety Hovusn, by Mrs. BrELLoc 
LowNbDES (Doran). *A superior type of mystery 
story. The location is Monaco and the char- 
acters English, Italian and French. An English 


girl, orphaned, visits a relative in a lonely villa 
in Monaco and finds herself at once plunged 
into a strange atmosphere and involved in hor- 
rible experiences. She is also the object. of the 
devoted attentions of two men, one Italian, the 
other English. There are glimpses of Monte 
Carlo and one of the most interesting characters 
is a French secret service official. The story 
is exceptionally well told. 

THE IwpPEeRFECT MOTHER, by J. D. BERESFORD 
(Macmillan). This is an English story of con- 
trasting temperaments. The contests between 
a mother, jealous of her exclusive relations with 
her only son, and her refusal to share affection, 
first with his boyhood friends and companions 
in play, then with the girl with whom he is in 
love, give opportunity for the study of a com- 
plex and unhappy character. The boy’s father 
is a nonentity, and the mother’s desertion of 
her home, the author excuses and explains by 
the contrast of her vivid ambitions and desire 
of life, with elements of poverty and weakness 
surrounding her. The result of her transgression 
is well indicated later on in the story. 


In War Time and After 


THE UNCENSORED LETTERS OF A CANTEEN 
Gir~ (Holt). A volume of letters home, writ- 
ten between November, 1917, and April, 1919, 
describing the author's experiences in France, 
but not mailed because they contained names 
of places and persons and other material which 
would not have passed the censor. They are 
vivacious, interesting and instructive. 

THE CoRSAIR IN THE WAR ZONE, by RALPH 
D. PAINE (Houghton Mifflin). The fine ocean- 
sailing yacht of J. Pierpont Morgan was one of 
the fleet chosen to patrol the coast of France 
and to assist in convoying American transports. 
For nearly two years she did valiant service 
which is well described in this attractive vol- 
ume. Mr. Paine knows how to write a good sea 
story and this true record is more thrilling than 
any fiction. 

THE HuMAN Costs oF THE WAR, by HoMER 
Forks (Harper). At the close of the war the 
author was requested to make a survey of the 
needs of Southern and Southeastern Hurope. 
He herewith describes the situation in Serbia, 
Belgium, France, Italy and Greece. The four 
final chapters endeavor to sum up the war’s 
results in these countries in the three vital as- 
pects of childhood, home and health, and to ‘fit 
the whole into a picture of War vs. Welfare.’ 
It is a tragic, gruesome and appalling review. 
Nevertheless it should be read by Americans 
and be placed in every library. 

SERVICE OF LOVE IN WAR TIME, by Rurus 
M. Jones (Macmillan). An interesting account 
of the part borne by Quakers in relief work of 
various kinds during the war. It also reveals 
something of the persecution and_ suffering 
which many of them had to endure, especially 
those of draft age, from the inability of others 
to comprehend their conscientious convictions. 
The service rendered should call forth admira- 
tion and approval. 

GERMAN LEADERS OF YESTERDAY AND TopAy, 
by Ertc DompBrowskr (Appleton). Thirty-one 
biographical sketches by the political editor of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, vivid in style, humorous 
and entertaining. Ebert, Ludendorf, Theodor 
Wolff, Mathias Erzberger, Alfred Von Tirpitz, 
Wilhelm II., Adolph Hoffmann, Helfferich, 
Scheiderman, are among the more familiar 
names. Most of the comments on the leaders 
of yesterday are quite scandalous. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 
Why Our Papers Are Late 


Just as last week’s issue of The Congregationalist and 
Advance was going to press the press feeders in the big print- 
ing plants of Boston walked out. It was an unauthorized 
strike but it lasted a week and stopped our presses so that 
the paper was a week late. Then the press feeders were 
ordered back to work by their union officials. All the union 
printers are under agreements running way into next year, 
but demands for more money have become contagious, and 
the press feeders, already well paid, followed a demand for 
a large increase by this hasty action, disregarding an offer 
previously made for a yoluntary increase. They had no spe- 
cial complaint against us. The small group that has made the 
trouble simply joined in the action taken by union press feed- 
ers throughout the city. All of our printers agree that they 
are fairly and generously treated, and we greatly appreciate 
their excellent work, their fidelity and good will. We see no 
occasion for further labor trouble:and hope that our paper 
will soon be back to its regular schedule. 

Under such circumstances other publishers have usually 
skipped an issue. We do not intend thus to disappoint our 
subscribers or our advertisers, but find it necessary to make 
a smaller paper for this issue in order to gain time that has 
been lost. Next week we hope to give full measure again and 
to be almost if not quite on time. 


Poems that Cheer ; 

What a world of comfort and cheer there is in some of our 
favorite poems. Many of them are poems of long ago; some 
of them have appeared but recently. Would it not be a de- 
lightful service if we should pass on poems that have helped 
us most to the thousands of other readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance who need just the help that inspiring 
poems give? We shall be glad to publish these favorites if 
you will send them to us. Please give the author’s name in 
each case if possible, and give your own name and address too, 
It will add to the interest of others if they know that a par- 
ticular poem of inspiration or comfort has helped you. 

Address, Favorite Poem Dept., The Editors, The Congre- 
gationalist and Advance, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


In the Circulation Department — 

They continue to come! We refer to the sunshine messages 
and words of encouragement from you. How far an expres- 
sion of appreciation goes toward spurring us on to our best 
efforts! Of course we try to make each new number better 
than the last, but here are some readers who were so pleased 
with certain issues they just had to write and tell us so: 

A New York subscriber says, “I want to congratulate you 
upon the admirable quality of Zhe Oongregationalist and Ad- 
vance, especially in the reports of the International Council.” 

And a voice from Ohio reaches out to us across the miles, 
“You are publishing a fine paper. The numbers on the Ter- 
centenary Celebration are splendid indeed.” : 

A message from the Pacific Coast is worth passing on to 
you: “Am greatly pleased with the Hducation Number. We 
greatly need a live church paper which helps us in solving 
some of our difficult community problems connected with our 
church work.” 

Finally, just a line from a Connecticut subscriber, who 
added in sending his renewal, “For one year’s subscription 
to The Congregationalist which never before was conducted as 
helpfully as now.” 


Piedmont College Begins Its Twenty-third 
Year September 8th | 


OFFICERS BOARD OF TRUSTEES ‘ 

Rey. Puitrp S. Moxom, D. D., President e Frank E. Jenkins, President 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. P ] e d m rt) nt C 0 lI e g e Grorce W. Ray, Vice-President 

Rey. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Vice-Pres. JonatHan C. Rocers, Dean 
New Haven, Conn. 


OFFICERS OF THE FACULTY 


Demorest, Georgia 


Rey. G. S. Burrer, Secretary 


Tuos. D, HensHaw, Treasurer 


Sept. 6, 1920. 
Dear Friends and Fellow Workers: 

I have reason to know that I am addressing a large number who through 
reading this page have become friends and fellow workers in maintaining Pied- 
mont College. I have just returned from a three weeks’ vacation, the first in 
seven years, and am now facing the new college year, to begin day after tomor- 
row. Many of you have been regular Donors to the College for years; some have 
recently begun; some have been thinking of beginning; while others have this 
matter brought before them for the first time. 


I wonder how many of you can realize what it means to face a year of col- 
lege work with large plans and budget voted by the Trustees; with opportuni- 
ties, such as fall to the lot of few; and with no resources but faith in God and 
friends. Whoever tries it without a genuine faith in both God and friends will 
soon find himself with anxious days and sleepless nights, resulting soon in a 
nervous breakdown. we | 


Will you realize with me what I am facing this year, with the cost of every- 
thing mounting higher and higher, with a budget nearly double anything we 
have had before, and with an Institution that has fairly leaped into full college 
rank and demands? The summer work in replacing, in part, our burned dormi- 
tory, in the necessary repairs and in new equipment, has drained dry our Treas- 
ury and made us anticipate future donations. 


I come to you with this, our common work before us and our common re- 
sponsibility for it as servants of the same Master, and ask that you will do your 
utmost, as I will try to do mine, in successfully carrying on this College dur- 
ing the coming year. Three thousand of you have helped in the past; how many 
will repeat or enlarge your donations? How many will help for the first time? 


If you could know the crushing anxiety of these hours, I know you would 
help lift the burden. Could you-imagine how much a $1,000 check would lift, 
many of you would send one, while many more would make up thousands by 
combining many smaller ones. 


ANYTHING LESS THAN A RESPONSE OF $10,000 TO THIS 
APPEAL WILL LEAVE THE BURDEN UNBEARABLE. 


Will all Piedmont’s friends write me a letter at once, enclosing something— 
anything from a postage stamp to a $50,000 check? 


Yours with mingled faith and anxiety, 


FRANK E. JENKINS, 
President. Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Ga. 


Whether It Shall Be a Successful Year Depends ‘i Its Friends 


i 
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The Steel Report Once More 

A vigorous propaganda is being carried on by certain elements 
which seem to be connected with the manufacturing interests of 
the country to discredit the recent report of the Interchurch Com- 
mission on the steel strike. A magazine called Industry, published 
semi-monthly in Washington, is devoting successive issues to this 
attack, which includes not only the Interchurch Movement, but the 
Federal Council. 

We are not prepared to defend all the findings of the Inter- 
church Commission with relation to the steel strike, or indorse 
every utterance on the labor question of every official of the Federal 
Council. On the other hand, it strikes us that Industry is inclined 
to throw dust in the eyes of good people and divert them from the 
main question, which is whether or not conditions, broadly speak- 
ing, in the steel industry are right and fair. But instead of taking 
sixteen pages to depreciate the men who made the investigations 
and to give the impression that they were all semi-Bolshevists and 
undesirable citizens, Industry would better utilize that same space 
in disproving the findings themselves. 

Such leaders as Bishop Francis of the Methodist Church and 
the late Dr. H. C. Herring of the Congregational National Council 
were willing to append their names to the report. These findings 
which were printed in part in The Congregationalist Aug. 12 are 
cold, bare statements of what the investigators believe to be true. 

The main question before the churches and the country is, Are 
these assertions to be credited?» We withhold our own final judg- 
ment until this report has been analyzed by Prof. Graham Taylor 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, whom we have asked to re- 
view it for this paper. j 

¥% ¥ 

The election of Obregon in Mexico was expected, but is welcome. 
Among all the generals—and Mexico is still so much under the 
influence of militarism that a general is the probable candidate 
always—Obregon is most in sympathy with the idea of cultivating 
good relations with other nations and especially with the United 
States. We hope he will be able to put down revolt and consolidate 
all the peaceful and progressive forces so that Mexico may prosper 
and no grounds of complaint be offered by either of the neighboring 
nations to the other. 


What They Are Bringing Back 


Mid-September finds most’ of the people who have been making 
holiday back in their accustomed places, at the desk, in the home, 
in the school—and let us hope, in the church also. Pleasing is 
the sight of these returning travelers as they step out of their 
trains and steamers, laden with the fruit of their sojournings here 
and there. Usually something has been found in the beautiful 
places in God’s world where tired folk find refreshment that be- 
comes a temporary or permanent addition to their personal assets. 
It may be some of the products of the field, the garden, or the 
woods; it may be a new pet, tenderly fondled and cherished by 
the younger members of the family; it often is a coat of tan on the 
cheeks, or a more erect carriage, or a rested look in the eyes, or 
a desirable addition to one’s avoirdupois, or more muscle in arm 
or leg. 

Happy the traveler who brings back a new friendship, a real 
relish for the old job or a new one, closer insight into some per- 
sonal problem, a stout heart for what the morrow may bring. 

- All these are God’s good gifts out of the golden summer time. 
But one can bring back nothing better than a contented mind, the 
disposition to take the world and one’s own part of the world as 
he finds it without murmuring over its limitations, in the confi- 
dence that this is just where God would have us, for the time 
being at least, work out, with his help, our own salvation. This 
is our chance for the making of character, for the service of our 
fellowmen. Contentment with this particular opportunity, accept- 
ance of life in the way it comes to us, does not mean negation of 
all just ambitions, or the crucifixion of noble aspirations. It does 
mean that in an extremely restless age, and at a peculiarly ex- 
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citable time in national and international life we range ourselves 
not with those who would add to the popular discontent, but with 
those who try to keep steady and calm and fair and good tempered 
in the midst of perplexities and strifes. 

If we can bring back such a mind as this, which certainly bears 
some slight resemblance to the mind of Christ, we are in for a good 
autumn and a good winter. For the ground of our inward hope 
and cheer is in God himself, to whom this restless world belongs, - 
and who gives to us the inestimable privilege of living in it and of 
laboring for it. 
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That was a pleasant interchange of courtesies between Plym- 
outh, England, and Plymouth, Massachusetts, while the former 
was celebrating the departure of the settlers who made the latter 
famous. There was plenty of good will for the Pilgrims in Bng- 
land three hundred years ago, but it was muzzled and restrained. 
Now it is cordial and general, as the relation of a mother and her 
children always ought to be. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Philosophy and Money 


There came to me a Rich Man, who spake unto me, saying, 


‘What is a Philosopher? 


And I said, As is his name, so is he; one that loveth Wisdom. 

And he said, Art thou a Philosopher? 

And I said, Humblest am I among the most humble of her 
servants; yet am I a lover of Wisdom. 

And he said, I am no Philosopher, but I am a Rich Man. What 
dost thou consider a Rich Man to be? 

And I answered, As one whom God hath blessed so richly with 
abundance of Soup whereon he filleth himself so that he hath no 
room nor appetite for the Ice Cream, so is many a Rich Man; but 
also there are Others. Of which sort art thou? 

And he said, If thou art a Philosopher, thou shouldest know. 
But art not thou thyself a lover of Money? Yea, doth not every 
Philosopher love Money more than any Rich Man loyeth Philosophy? 

And I said, That question hath been asked of old. And there 
was a Rich Man in Olden Time who thus asked a Philosopher 
wiser than I. And that Philosopher answered, The reason that 
Philosophers care more for Money than Rich Men care for Wisdom 
is that Philosophers know what they Lack, and Rich Men know not. 

And he said, The Philosopher who said that was a Wise Old Boy. 

And I said, O thou Rich Man, thou art not altogether hopeless. 
Even like unto the Big Monsters of the Deep that yet are Mammals 
and not Fish, so hast thou something beside Gills; yea thou hast 
Lungs that are fitted for More Oxygen than thou canst extract from 
the Salt Water of Business; and now and then must thou Come 
Up to Breathe. 

And I said unto him, 

Hearken thou to me. The Philosopher is not saved by his Phi- 
losophy, and it is Right Possible for him to be at one and the same 
time a Philosopher and a Fool; neither is there any way under 
“Heayen whereby either may be saved if he use not the gift of God 
for the welfare of others. 

And he said, Thou art indeed a Wise Old Boy. 
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Now that the vacations are over, perhaps we can learn how to 
make our Sundays real times of refreshment for the spirit and rest 
for the body. But for that we must make them as unlike ordinary 
days as our duty will allow. 
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The navy may well be proud of the record of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Charles M. Cooke and his crew in the submarine S-5, sunk 
off the Delaware Capes and rescued with difficulty after thirty- 
seven hours on the bottom of the sea. The skill, patience and 
courage shown are encouraging for our belief in the possibilities 
of human nature. 
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Those who have lived on the “arterial road” 
of Cape Cod, during the past three months, will 
testify that the.summer of 1920 has been an 
unusual one. ‘This is partly due to the desire 
of tourists to make up time lost during the 
war, but more especially to the series of Ter- 
centenary celebrations. 

Chauffeurs dream of this “arterial road” and 
declare that it is the best in America. It is 
coated with some silencing compound of asphalt 
and rubber. My piazza commands this popular 
boulevard. As I note the number plates on the 
well-appointed motors, I discover that people 
from every state in the Union, and also from 
Canada are touring the Cape. As a line of 
ears recedes on this shock-absorbing highway 
there is a sound like a swish of wings. Surely 
the spirit of the Continent has come to Cape 
Cod in 1920. After all, this is but the begin- 
ning of the Pilgrim road which ends in the 
sunset trail. These elegant people inside these 
fine automobiles are the gold-seekers, oil-seek- 
ers, coal-seekers, steel-seekers, wheat-seekers, 
returning with all speed, over the route upon 
which their ancestors so slowly moved. As 
isther Willard Bates sets forth in her pageant, 
“The road the Pilgrims trod now winds about 
the earth.” 

All shore resorts have a trick of swelling and 
shrinking with changes in the weather and 
Cape Cod, which is a pretty small place on 
wet days, has never seemed bigger than during 
the clear days of August, 1920. 


Four Towns CELEBRATE 

Four towns have commemorated the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Chatham, Wellfleet, Truro 
and Provincetown, and the essential features 
of the Pilgrim) type and spirit have been pre- 
served and transmitted to the next generation 
in the realistic pageantry of these observances. 

The outstanding fact of all these Cape eele- 
brations is just this pulling together of the 
next generations. We can never be too thank- 
ful that legions of young men and young women 
have followed these events, from town to town. 
The crowds have been composed of the same 
youthful summer colonists that are seen in the 
moving picture theaters and dance pavilions. 
It is significant that this extended watering 
place has been enlivened in 1920 by something 
besides jazz and wild farce. The Tercentenary 
has made an appeal to high imagination. Un- 
favorable as the atmosphere of today is to the 
imaginative, something invaluable has been done 
here to create an atmosphere that would shape 
the enthusiasm of the young. In other years 
the only refuge of entertainment for seaside 
cottagers has been the sensational screen and 
films. The program this August has been to 
motor to Provineetown to watch the pirates 
parade the narrow streets, or to Truro, to see 
Miles Standish and Samoset, Governor Brad- 
ford and Squanto emerge from the pine forest 
near “Cornhill.” 

Chatham opened the Tercentenary. The ob- 
servyance was in the Congregational church and 
in Freeman’s Grove. The speakers here were 
Town historian Smith, Brewer Eddy, John 
Walker, Principal Boyden. of Bridgewater, 
neighboring clergy and town officials. Much 
was made of the town’s great marine prosperity 
in earlier days, and also of the preaching of 
Samuel Treat to the Nanset Indians, which was 
as effective as that‘of John Eliot at Natick. A 
good story was told of a Chatham pastor who 
went to a Connecticut parish. Continually re- 
minding his new people of the virtues of his 
former Chatham parishioners, he was rebuked 
in a prayer meeting, by an old lady, who said 
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she never ‘expected to get to heaven, but hoped 
she would “get as far as Chatham.” 

After one day of listening to historical allu- 
sions, many spent the second day, not in listen- 
ing, but in looking, motoring to Stage Harbor 
to see where Champlain landed in 1609 and 
built his oven of stones, to bake bread, in the 
intervals he was ashore, during his explorations 
of the coast. Monomoy beach, and Pleasant 
Bay though at extreme ends of Chatham, were 
both visited. The latter point was of singular 
interest to all lovers of Pilgrim history, for here 
is the grave of Squanto. 


WELLFLEET’S WEEK 


Wellfleet’s old home week followed the next 
week after Chatham’s. Approaching the town 
in the car of a man from the Northwest, we 
were reminded by our host, that all the types 
of scenery in America were epitomized on Cape 
Cod. “I had expected to find only a sandspit 
but the marshes of Barnstable and cornfields of 
EKastham suggest to me my own prairie county 
and the sand dunes of Wellfleet and Truro are 
much like the buttes of Montana. I was never 
so surprised as when my car struck the grades 
on the lower Cape.” , 

Here again as in Chatham the Pilgrims were 
preceded by a doughty navigator. John Smith 
sailed into Wellfleet Harbor in 1614. He named 
the country ‘‘New [ngland.” The incident in 
Pilgrim history here was the journey from 
Provincetown by boat, of Miles Standish and 
others, to Billingsgate Harbor, and the attack 
of the savages. 

The celebration at Wellfleet was in no sense 
a repetition of that at Chatham. Hach Cape 
town has a unique hold on history through its 
geography. Capt. Frederick Snow, a deacon of 
the Congregational church, described the hooks 
or arms of sand along the coast as traps for 
fish, and the longer one stays on the Cape, the 
more one appreciates the deeper meaning of 
this material fact. Hon. Hverett Nye, the town 
historian, made another nice psychological 
touch, when he called attention to the. dignified, 
conciliatory and yet most courageous policy, 
adopted by Wellfleet during the Revolutionary 
War. Suffering from her helpless and defense- 
less position, she yet resolved in full town meet- 
ing in 1776 to support Congress in declaration 
of independence “with our lives and fortunes.” 

Two most human episodes in church history 
were thrown upon the screen of our memory at 
Wellfleet. Dr. Thomas Derrick of Corning, 
N. Y., a former pastor, described a bitter con- 
troversy over placing a stove in the church. On 
the first Sunday that the store was installed, 
tmany who had opposed its installation fainted, 
overcome by the imaginary heat, for there was 
no fire in the stove. 

The other episode gives us a proper sense of 
many ministerial tragedies. The president of 
the day, Hon. Arthur. H. Rogers, took your 
correspondent to an overgrown cemetery in the 
heart of a pine forest. 
Neck Burial Ground is the grave of Rey. Josiah 
Oaks, mentioned by all late writers on Cape 
Cod. The clergyman’s father,:who was “a doc- 
tor of physick in Harvard College,” is buried 
near. But the brief inscription on the pastor’s 
monument will haunt me more than a life-size 
statue. 

“The memory of the just, 
HOWEVER TREATED, is blessed.” 
Dr. Derrick also compared the two centuries 
of. ecclesiastical records, to show the contrast in 
the tenure of the clergy. “From 1720 to 1820, 
there were three pastorates, from 1820 to 1920 
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there were thirty-three pastorates. 
to keep their ministers, now they keep them 
moving.” : 

Drifting about Wellfleet streets I found a 
venerable deep-sea captain who gaye me the 
names applied to the men from different towns 
of the Cape as they enlisted in the crews of the 
fishing fleets. The Harwich boys were called 
“hair-leggers,’ the Truro boys “hog-backers,” 
Hastham boys “yellow bellies,’ Chatham boys 
“wrinkle-divers,” but the Wellfleet boys “Bible 
faces,” for Wellfleeters never fished on Sundays. 
On one Sabbath day, when the Wellfleet vessels 
were “put to sleep,” a vessel hailing from an- 
other port was making a great catch of mack- 
erel, but it was later known that the firm failed, 
to whom the fish were consigned, and the men 
who broke the Sabbath got no money. It is 
interesting to know that the banana king who 
founded the United Fruit Company was a na- 
tive of Wellfleet. \ 


TRURO’S IMPRESSIVE PAGEANT 


On the third week in August, we went down 
the Cape, dreaming more of the present than of 
the past, to the pageant at Truro where we 
were disillusioned. There is no mighty monu- 
ment to the Pilgrims here, as in Provincetown. 
And yet this little town staged a pageant so 
impressively, that the whole span of sky seemed 
a triumphal arch, and the two thousand yisi- 
tors seated on the slopes of a natural amphi- 
theater seemed a frieze on a memorial to the 
Forefathers. - This pageant was produced by 
residents and summer guests, under the direc- 
tion of L. Arvilla Howe of New York. Here 
was real Indian life on Cape Cod. Samoset and 
Squanto were really there, even though some 
did not feel the presence of the Pilgrims. The 
Indians took possssion of their wigwam after 
a-summer’s. absence. They passed the pipe of 
peace around the cirele, in which they were 
grouped. They danced and they prayed, they 
sent out scouts as they observed the Pilgrim 
footprints, their nearness to nature, and their 
attitude toward life and death was all por- 
trayed in fascinating pantomime. The scene of 
Governor Carver’s funeral was nobly acted by 
both white men and red men, and revealed the 
soul of the Indian, as well as that of the Eng- 
lishman. 

Many of the scenes were, of course, trans- 
ferred to Plymouth, but the situations that most 
appealed to the audience were those that were 
perpetuating events that actually happened, on 
the spot where they were now staged, three cen- 
turies ago. The finding of the Huropean ship’s 
kettle, the discovery of. the first New England 
spring of water, and pre-eminently the unearth- 
ing of an Indian basket filled with corn. Be- 
tween the scenes, snow came, night fell, dawn 
came and the corn grew. These rhythmic inter- 
ludes were well done. Dressed in white, gray, 
rose and yellow, barefoot girls, representing 
symbolically the spirit of this wilderness life, 
came out of the serub pines, danced and went 
off. They conveyed the idea that the Pilgrims 
felt the unseen. The cast of more than two 
hundred characters contained many whose an- 
cestors were Mayflower passengers. One heard 
oftentimes the remark in the audience on the 
slope, “I have two ancestors there on the stage, 
but they don’t recognize me.” 

It was a grand experience to watch the ele- 
mental movement of the real water of Prov- 
inecetown Harbor and the real woods of North 
Truro, as a setting to all this human action, 
representing the early life of the nation. 


The most spiritual touch to this Tercentenary — 


Pageant was given at the very end, when the 
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Pilgrims had marched away to the music of a 
cornetist, who was a real interpreter. 
Gathering on the western slope of North 
Truro the sun sinking over the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment across the bay at Provincetown, the Pil- 
grim Fathers and Pilgrim Mothers led every 
one in a closing hymn. Some one in the audi- 
ence had counted the actors, and exclaimed, 
“Just the number left, after that first winter, 
there I see the beginning of the United States.” 


AND FINALLY PROVINCETOWN 


At the end of all things is Provincetown, and 
the momentum of the Tercentenary summer cul- 
minated here. The oneness of the ocean has 
however put Provincetown at the beginning of 
all things, and as the Pilgrim celebrations drew 
to a close, we entered into high politics. In the 
bay were four warships representing America 
and two of her great allies, and the speaking at 
the monument was of a high international or- 
der. It was certainly worthy of the great asso- 
ciations of Roosevelt and Taft whose words 
consecrated this spot at the laying of the corner- 
stone in 1907 and the dedication of the tall 
shaft in 1910. 


“TRENT AFFAIR” 


The French naval attaché spoke feelingly of 
our boys “who lie in Flanders field where pop- 
pies grow.” The British commander, forgetting 
the Trent affair in this very harbor, pointing 
to the battleships in the harbor, visible to all 
in the crowd on High Pole Hill, also conjured 
up the great memories of the late war.) He 
said that chance had brought together three 
ships in Provincetown Harbor that played a 
part together in the grand fleet of Admiral 
Beatty. He pictured with evident emotion the 
British fleet facing the third winter of the war. 
“T shall never forget the moment I first saw, 
in those northern mists, the Stars and Stripes 
shining brightly against dark clouds. As those 
two American ships, out- there today, the 
Florida and Delaware first stole into view, I 
knew, for I had before my eyes for the first 
time, the fact that your great nation had joined 
waBY 

Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby voiced 


the deep interest of the President in Pilgrim” 


ideals. After he had been “whisked away,” as 
he himself described it, onto the destroyer in 
the harbor, Mrs. Miner, the President-General 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, emphasized 
the importance of Secretary Colby’s proclama- 
tion of equal suffrage, three hundred years after 
the Pilgrim Mothers landed as ‘‘mere chattels.” 
She only wished: that the law could be made 
retroactive, so that the Pilgrim Susannas could 
speak for themselves. 

The scenes around the monument were cer- 
tainly not all on the program. One of the 
speakers for the Sulgrave Institute laid down 
a heavy mass of manuscript on the granite 
fence which served as a desk. He was quoting 
from memory from Webster’s speech made at 
Plymouth, a century ago, when the winds of 
heaven scattered his speech, that he had placed 
before him, some pages probably going out to 
sea. 

President Finlay of New York University 
poured water he had brought from the River 
Jordan into the baptismal font of the Province- 
town Congregational church, held by its pastor, 
Rev. John L. Sewall. To broaden the vision, 
the President of the Day called upon a band 
composed of Filipinos to play the national airs 
of America, Great Britain and France. 

Altogether, the Pilgrim celebration at the tip 
end of Cape Cod was cosmopolitan. Over the 
entrance to the Congregational church were the 
flags of all of our allies in the Great War. In 
the parade was a band of pirates, so well cos- 
tumed by the Beechcombers Club of artists, 
that it left little unsaid in its world-wide appeal 
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to human brotherhood. The speaker most 
cheered was he who declared that though he 
was not a descendant of the Pilgrims, he had 
married a descendant and now was an ancestor 
of descendants. 


EVENING PICTURES 


Motoring home, up the Cape in the evening, 
the monument on High Pole Hill loomed up 
over five hundred feet above the sea level. Its 
architecture dwarfs everything on the coast. 
The powerful searchlights of the battleships in 
the bay were thrown upon it, the greatest cam- 
panile in the New World, standing out against 
a black, misty, starless night. The words of 
the young ambassador from the Netherlands, 
spoken a few hours before, as his abundant hair 
was streaming in the wind, called to us again. 
“How happy must the sun be, after his journey 
across the ocean, to see this monument which 
tells the present-day immigrants that they 
should sign-up, just as the compact-signers did 
three hundred years ago.” 

This was not to be the last picture however. 
The searchlights no longer played upon the tons 
of stone, but upon a craft putting out of the 
harbor. The steamer Mary Chilton was re- 
turning to Plymouth with eight hundred resi- 
dents of that town, all descendants of those who 
first crossed these same waters. ‘Going over 
the top” of High Head in Truro, we slowed 
down our Cadillae motor, that we might watch 
the white speck in the bay, in which were 
Plymoutheans congratulating themselves that 
their ancestors did not stay in Provincetown, 
but that they prepared the way for the great 
Tercentenary celebration in Plymouth on Fore- 
fathers’ Day, 1920. . 

Harwichport, Mass. 


Dr. Hitchcock’s Long Service 


Mr. English Succeeds Him 

After thirty years’ service as American 
Board Secretary for the Interior District, Rev. 
A. N. Hitcheock has 
resigned. During his 
administration the re- 
ceipts of his office 
have increased from 
$93,000 to almost 
$500,000 annually. An 
analysis of the in- 
creases in giving to 
the American Board 
in this district is en- 
couraging. During the 
five years ending 1889 
the average yearly 
gifts per capita for 
the Board in the district were 67c.; in the five 
years ending 1899, 64c¢.; for the five years end- 
ing 1909, S4c.; and for the five years ending 
1919, $1.20. 

Dr. Hitcheock has untiringly performed al- 
most every kind of missionary service in these 
thirty years; he has visited local and state con- 
ferences over a wide territory, recruited in the 
colleges and the churches and presented the 
cause of foreign missions in gatherings of every 
sort and has carried on through such meetings 
and by means of the printed page a high-grade 
and effective propaganda. He has been particu- 
larly successful in getting strong churches to 
adopt missionaries and his message has inter- 
ested our most thoughtful and substantial peo- 
ple in the cause of the American Board. 

He has been resourceful in developing leader- 


REV. A. N. HITCHCOCK 


ship by means of his co-operating committee - 


and he has thus enlisted in the work of the 
Board for sacrificial service many of our most 
talented men. His work has always been based 


on sound judgment formed from a complete 
knowledge of the facts and he has gone forward 
through these thirty years with vision, with 
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enthusiasm and with a persistence that really 
brought things to pass. The constituency of 
the Interior will be happy to know that he is 
to remain in the Chicago office to assist his 
successor with the detailed knowledge of the sit- 
uation that has come from his long experience. 

Rey. W. F. English, Jr., who succeeds him, 
represents the combination of qualities that 
promise marked suc- 
cess at the task. He 
was born in Sivas, 
Turkey, where his 
parents were mission- 
aries of the American 
Board; he is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth 
College and of Hart- 
ford Seminary. He 
held brief pastorates 
in Connecticut and 
Maine and then served 
the Kirk Street 
Church, Lowell, Mass. 
Here he was active in 
bringing about the merger of his own with an- 
other church and then resigned to leaye the 
field clear for a new man. 


BEV. W. F. ENGLISH, JR. 


During the last year Mr. English did a nota- . 


ble work for the Near East Relief in the Massa- 
chusetts district where he raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars under unfavorable condi- 
tions. He is a fine representative of the new 
generation of young men, with modern training 
and businesslike bearing, and he also represents 
the same spirit of devotion and of deep interest 
in missions that has made the Board’s history 
so great for a hundred years. 

The Interior District includes about 2,000 
churches and with two men these can be given 
a more intimate contact with the mission field 
and a better knowledge of the work of the 
Board than has heretofore been possible. Mr. 
English entered upon his new work Sept. 1. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Sept. 20-26 


Monday. The Righteous Branch. Jer. 23: 
1-22. 

Tuesday. A Witness to the People. Jer. 26: 
1-24. ’ 


Wednesday. A Letter to the DPxiles. Jer. 
29 : 1-20. 
Thursday. The Roll Burned. Jer. 36: 14-32. 


Friday. The Taking of Jerusalem. Jer. 39: 
1-18. 

Saturday. Jeremiah Released. Jer. 40: 1-6; 
42: 7-22. 


Sunday. Confidence in Trouble. Ps. 31. 


Object for Intercession 

For Those Who Are in Financial Distress: 

Thou who hast helped and led us often in 
the experiences of the world, remember we be- 
seech thee those who are distressed and anxious, 
not knowing how bread will be provided for 
those who are dependent on them. Show them 
a way in the midst of the temptations and de- 
pressions of their state. And deepen both our 
faith and our readiness to minister to the needs 
of others.—R. 


Additional Honorary Degrees 


PETTIBONE, CHARLES H., West Palm Beach, 
Fla—D. D., Rollins. 

Porter, Harvey, Beirut, Syria—D. D., Syrian 
Protestant College. 

Hircucock, LyMAN 
D. D., Syracuse. 

GoopENoUGH, ARTHUR, Winchester, Ct.—D. D., 
Yale. 


PorrEeR, Orange, Cal.— 
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Bobby Unties fhe Bundle 


By Ruth N. Drake 


Bobby Madden had a lovely walk to school. 
He walked half way around the Silver Lake, 
then through the Enchanted Woods to the Road 
to Happiness which led to the Coral Lady’s 
School. This sounds like fairy land, doesn’t it? 
It isn’t fairy land at all though; we are sim- 
ply talking about Bobbie Madden’s trip. to 
school and we, like Bobby, prefer to call Hick- 
man’s lake, the Silver Lake, and Redman Road, 
the Road to Happiness, and Peter Morrison's 
wooded lot, the Enchanted Woods. The Coral 
Lady’s School is really the little white Redman 
schoolhouse taught by a lovely lady named Miss 
Coral. 

On this particular Spring morning, Bobby 
took the longest way around the Silver Lake 
and loitered along the Road to Happiness. The 
Enchanted Woods were so full of birds and 
squirrels that he just couldn’t hurry through 
them. On the Road to Happiness Bobby met 
old Dr. Gage in his Ford runabout driving 
toward the village. H’e was apparently as 
pleased with the morning as was Bobby. 

“Fine morning, Bobby. Want a lift to the 
schoolhouse?” 

Bobby answered “yes,” 
seat with the old doctor. 

“Tsn’t Spring bully, Dr. Gage?’ demanded 
Bobby. “It’s too bad we have to go to school 
these days, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, yes, it is wonderful,” said the doctor. 
“We can’t forget that the good Lord loves us 
when he sends his love in such big bundles as 
this.” 

When Bobby looked puzzled at these wise 
sayings, the old man looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Why, sonny, don’t you know that God sends 
his love in every little green leaf that is coming 
out this morning, and in every little blade of 
grass, and in eyery little ray of sunshine? 
Why, those birds you heard in the woods were 
bursting their throats singing of God’s love.” 

“And the flowers?” eagerly added Bobby. 

“Sure, they are the purest symbols of his 
love.” 

“And the rain, too? God probably sends his 
love in the rain too, doesn’t he?’ Bobby was 
excited now. He was making a great discovery. 

“Yes, yes, that’s right, Sonny, you’re learn- 
ing the game finely. Just remember that Spring 
is for ws, for us to enjoy, because God loves us 
so. Well here we are at the schoolhouse. 
Good-by, don’t get a whipping today. Ha, ha. 
Good-by, Bobby. Good-by.” 

Nice warm Spring days are bad days for 
school, and especially in a country school where 
every window offers a splendid view of the 
green outdoors. The Coral Lady—you remem- 
ber that- she is Miss Coral—realized that this 
was no day for good lessons; all she had to do 
was to look around the room to find that out. 
Bobby was gazing out of the window, his chin 
on his geopraphy, thinking about Spring and 
God’s gifts of Love. A row of girls were weay- 
ing grass chains from a supply of marsh grass 
stuffed in the innermost recess of their desks, 
while a number of boys were whittling whistles 
from bark behind a fortification of books. 

“How many would like to hear a letter from 
Miss White?’ asked Miss Coral of her thirty 
restless pupils. P 

Grass chains were dropped, knives were 
snapped closed and hands went up all over the 


by climbing up in the 


room. Bobby let his geography fall with a 
slam as he shouted, “I do.” 

Miss White was a former teacher of Redman 
School, and, although Miss Coral was loved by 
every one of her thirty pupils, Miss White still 
held a big place in the hearts of her old school 
children. 

“Dear Miss Coral,” ran the letter that Miss 
Coral read to the girls and boys of Redman 
School. ‘These Spring days make me long to 
be in Redman again, out in the open country, 
away from the noise and smoke and heat of the 
city. But I love my little pupils from the tene- 
ments. I have forty of the dearest children— 
all foreign. How my heart aches for them 
when IJ think that most of them have never seen 
green fields nor any of the beauties of Spring. 
Spring just means warmer weather for them. 
If I had fifty dollars to spend the way I pleased 
I’d give them all a day’s outing to Redman.” 

“Doesn’t God love them, too?’ broke in 
Bobby before the letter was half finished. ‘‘Dr. 
Gage said God sends his love to us in the trees 
and the flowers. Why doesn’t he send some 
love to Miss White’s children?” 

“God does love them,’ Miss Coral answered. 
“He loves all children, white or black, yellow 
or brown, and he sent the trees and flowers to 
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make them happy, too. But men have destroyed 
those trees and flowers to make great cities, 
and these children’s fathers and mothers have 
to work for such low wages that they have to 
live in the cheapest dwellings in the dark, dirty 
places in the city. If Miss White only had her 
fifty dollars, these little children of the slums 
could find their gifts of love right here in 
Redman.” 

Bobby walked home that night slower than 
he had in the morning. He took the longest 
way around the lake and all the way his little 
brain was working fast. But the next morning 
he ran all the way to school, amd when he 
found that Miss Coral had not yet arrived he 
walked toward the village to meet her. When 
he did see her coming toward him he ran to 
meet her and stammered out his PLAN all 
at once. Bobby’s plan was this: The Redman 
School was to raise $50 to bring Miss White’s 
children out to get their share of God’s love. 

And do you know, those children did raise 
fifty. dollars in just a little while. All of them 
saved their nickels and dimes, and they gave 
an Ice Cream Social in the school yard at which 
they announced the Cause, and then the busi- 
ness men of Redman got interested. How their 

(Continued on page 347) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 


I am just going to give one more week for 
the right answer to my question, asked July 29: 
When is the best time to kill a mosquito? I 
suppose New Wnglanders are the real dyed-in- 
the-wool “guessers.”” Surely some of our Com- 
rades living in that part of our country should 
make a venture. 

It is hardly fair to shut down (or up) on a 
subject when a good letter still remains unpub- 
ished. I have reference to the subject of odd 
names. Oomrade Clarice Luther, of Oxford, 
Mags., has certainly shown that she is “very 
much . interested in collecting uncommon 
names.” , 

“To begin with, quite a mixture can be ob- 
tained from Wood, Stone, Gravel, Glass, Sands 
and Steele. Then probably you have heard of 
Melvin Trotter, the great evangelistic worker. 
With his name go Walker and Pace. Other 
combinations like Day and Knight, Summer 
and Winter, Jolly, Goode, Gay and Joy; Plain, 
Wood, Hill and Moore; Byrd, Bullfinck and 
Crane; Foote, Arms and lLongnecker are 
strange. 

“Of course there are a number that cannot be 
found anywhere (?) such as: Sandmann, 
Spooner, Fitts, Darling, Copp, Flagg, Gallup, 
(although Gallup ought to be classed with 
Trotter, ete.) Tuck, Partridge, Pike, Short- 
sleeves, Quackenboss, Sauerback, Butterfield, 
Drinkwater, Drinkwine, Underwood and Over- 
ton, Undergraves, Zips, Penney and Nichols, 
Lovejoy and Lovett. Some people living in a 
white house near us are Mr. and Mrs. Snow. 

“T knew of a partnership of two men, Hertz 
and Offen, who were dentists. 

“Then there is also the expression which the 
would-be poet said when he saw his house burn- 
ing, ‘Dickens! Howett Burns” 

“There are also greater men whose names are 
uncommon. Longfellow is one of these. Neal 
Dow should have an ‘n’ added to his last name. 
He was certainly religious enough.” 

Another contribution has come in for the 


Lunch Fund. This one is from a Comrade in 
Framingham, Mass. I am almost sure we shall 
get over $25. 

Her letter says something that I rather 
thought I would say when I got my courage up. 
It is much better for her to say it first. “I 
have been interested in the Comrades’ Corner 
every week but have not had time to declare 
myself as one of them. I have tried to enter 
some of the contests but until now haven’t been 
determined enough to find time for it.” 

(Those italics are some I asked the printer 
to indicate). That is the trouble with most of 
us, good Comrades. There are three steps to 
every worth-while thing. They are: 


| WORK HARD 
| WILL HARD 
| WISH HARD 


Many of us don’t get beyond the first stair, 


and there we sit. Let’s all join hands and go 
up another stair this fall, in school work, in 
home life, in Sunday school, and everywhere. 
And while we are on the move, let’s go up the 
other step, too. 

But I have moved a long way from this let- 
ter. “After this may I be called a Comrade? 
If you have no others from Framingham, I 
guess I will have to do it justice by sending 
some postcards of the place later on.” I judge 
she means that she will send “later on some 
post-cards of the place.’”’ Otherwise I may have 
to wait a very long time. Yes, we gladly wel- 
come Comrade Marjorie Brown. 

And by the way I should very much enjoy 
getting picture post-cards of interesting places 
in your towns, Comrades, or where you have 
been this summer. Perhaps you will add a few 
words of your own about the places. Send 
them along. 

OComradely yours, 


Lr Noden 
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Christian Internationalism: In 
our relation to Latin America 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Sept. 19-25 
BY REV. ENOCH F. BELL 


Seripture Lesson. John 15: 12-15. 


Christian Internationalism calls for 
grip for the fraternity of nations. Let the in- 
dex finger stand for mutual understanding; the 
middle finger for mutual sympathy; the third 
and fourth fingers for expectancy and co-opera- 
tion; and the thumb—that which gives charac- 
ter to the grip—for the heart of the Gospel. 


Give the Latin American this right hand of 
fellowship. Don’t think of them as enemies 
but as prospective friends. Mexico, to be sure, 
still fears intervention for purposes of exploi- 
tation; Columbia too cannot forget the Panama 
“steal”; the A. B. C.’s (Argentina; Brazil and 
Chile) still resist in their dignity and strength 
the presumptions of our Monroe Doctrine. The 
eighty millions generally do not take kindly to 
our Yankeeisms. Yet they are potential friends, 
not enemies. They deserve the fraternity grip. 
Alike in republican organization and national 
aspiration, if not in racial characteristics, we 
are “Americans” all. 


1. Let us then,’on our part, study to know 
the Latin American thoroughly—his literature, 
his life, his heart. 


2. Let us sympathize with the republics to 
the south in their effort to outgrow their heri- 
tage of slavery to ignorance, superstition and 
moral inertia. 


3. Let us look for large things from those 
peoples who combine the genius of the Incas 
with the idealism of the Latin. 


4, Let us co-operate in every way possible. 
We are interdependent. They need more than 
our machinery and our capital; we need more 
than access to their vast natural resources. 
We need their warmth of soul; and they, the 
moral invigoration of the Pilgrim’s faith. So 
while we give them our trade, may we also 
send our truth. Offer special scholarships to 
their sons and daughters. Send them our best 
teachers and lecturers—men and women whose 
lives demonstrate righteousness and love. 


5. Above all strengthen our evangelical mis- 
sionary agents and agencies of Latin America. 
Lord Bryce’s comment is worthy of our careful 
thought. It follows a close study of the mind 
and life of Latin America. He says that her 
“oraye misfortune is an absence of a religious 
foundation for thought and conduct.” 


The masses, though nominally Christian, are 
still steeped in appalling religious ignorance, 
superstition and medieval formalism. The 
Chureh has a tremendous task in ‘‘spiritualiza- 
tion.” And as for the thinking classes, they 
are breaking away from the Church so rapidly 
as to warrant extraordinary effort along the 
simple Pilgrim lines which have never failed 
to lead men of thought into such a “rational 
faith’ in God as to give tremendous ethical 
foree to everyday living. Latin America needs 
the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ as she needs 
nothing else. 


a new - 


Closet and Altar 


STEPPING UPWARD IN HUMILITY 

Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you 
in due time; casting all your care upon him, 
because he careth for you.—1 Pet. 5:6. 


Jesus did not come to show us how little 
we are, and to mock us by the contrast of 
our weakness with his power. He humbles 
us, but it is only because humility is a con- 
dition of greatness. God shows us how weak 
we are, but it is only that his strength may 
bring us to the loftier summits—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


Humility graces all grace and all gifts; it 
glorifies God, and teaches others so to do. 
It is conservatria virtutum, “the preserver 
of graces.” Sometimes it seems to wrong 
them by hiding them; but indeed, it is their 
safety. Hezekiah by a vain showing of his 
jewels and treasures, forfeited them all.— 
Robert Leighton. 


Though lowly here our lot may be, 
High work have we to do— 

In faith and trust to follow him 
Whose lot was lowly too. 


Thus may we make the lowliest lot 
With rays of glory bright; 
Thus may we turn a crown of thorns 


Into a crown of light. 
—William Gaskell. 


Pride is the mother of soul-ruin; self-con- 
fidence is next door to self-destruction. .. . 
Boast not, though thou be never so strong. 
. . . Leave thy boasting until the battle is 
done. Do not begin to glory till thou hast 
trodden all thine enemies beneath thy feet. 
—C.,S. Spurgeon. 


Do not be unnaturally humble. The 
thought of your own mind perchance is the 
thought of God. To refuse to follow that 
may be to disown God. ... Be sure that 
often when you say, “It is only my own poor 
thought, and I am alone,” the real connect- 
ing*thought is this, ‘Alone, but the Father 
is with me,” therefore I can live by that 
lonely conviction.—F’. W. Robertson. 


The very safety of eminent gifts and pre- 
eminent graces lies in their association with 
deep humility. Great men need to be good 
men.—Thomas Guthrie. 


QO. Lord, give us more charity, more self- 
denial, more likeness to thee. Teach us to 
sacrifice our comforts to others, and our lik- 
ings for the sake of doing good. Make us 
‘kindly in thought, gentle in word, generous 
in deed. Teach us that it is better to give 
than to receive; better to forget ourselves 
than to put ourselves forward; better to 
minister than to be ministered unto. And 
unto thee, the God of Love, be glory and 
praise forever. Amen.—Henry Alford. 
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Tales that Stir the Blood 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Sept. 26-Oct. 3 
BY MABEL E, EMERSON 

Topic: Inspiring Stories from the Foreign 
Mission Field. Ps. 66:1-8; Acts 14: 23-28. 


Modern Apostles 
We do not need to go back to the pioneers 


’ and the accounts of their work to get inspira- 


tion. The reports that come from our mission 
fields today read like new chapters in the Acts, 
as indeed they are. In 1900, Paotingfu in 
North China was practically destroyed by the 
Boxers. Three of our American Board mis- 
sionaries, Horace Pitkin, Mary Morrill and 
Annie Gould, and many Chinese Christians 
were killed. The work seemed wiped out and 
many people at home thought that missionary 
effort in China was useless. But new mission- 
aries consecrated their lives to the cause, and 
today in Paotingfu there are more than 1,500 
church members, twice the number of five years 
ago. The laying down of those missionary lives 


~ in 1900 is bringing results a hundredfold. 


Life Out of Death ; 

_ Other results of the sacrifice in 1900 are 
seen. The day that the missionaries were be- 
headed troops surrounded the mission com- 
pound. Among the soldiers who guarded the 
gate was a young Chinese. When Mary Mor- 
rill came to the gate to plead for the safety of 
the Chinese women and children in the com- 
pound, he was struck by what she said: ‘Kill 
me if you must, but spare the others.” Young 
Feng could not forget those words. Years later 
he became-a Christian and he traces his con- 
version to the influence of Mary Morrill upon 
his life. Today he is a general in the Northern 
Army of China, an ‘out and out’ Christian, 
whose influence has resulted in the winning to 
Christ of hundreds of officers and men in his 
army. . 


“Forgive Your Enemies” 
From Turkey the war years have brought us 
wonderful stories of the heroism of our mis- 
sionaries. We expected all that. But just 
recently there has come an inspiring illustra- 
tion of the Christlike spirit of forgiveness on 
the part of Armenians. At Smyrna there has 
recently been held a conference of the young 
men and young women students. It was a kind 
of Northfield Conference in Turkey. In the 
closing sessions many of the young people ex- 
pressed the desire to go out to work among the 
Turks and win them to Christ. That from 
young Christians who have branded on their 
minds the memory of the terrible deportations 
of 1915, the slaughter of thousands upon thou- 
sands of their people, the starvation and degra- 
dation of thousands more! Can we match it? 


REFERENCES: 1. Livingstone the Pathfinder, 
Basil Mathews; The Moffats, Ethel Hubbard ; Mary 
Slessor of Calabar, Livingstone; My Life and 
Times, Hamlin; Ministers of Mercy, Franklin, 2. 
Life Stories of Native Helpers (Woman’s Board of 
Missions, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 10c.) ; Notable 
Women of Modern China, Burton; Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, Davis; Pundita Ramabai, Dyer. 3. Here 
Tales (WBM or ABCFM, 10c.); The Tragedy of — 
Bitlis, Knapp. For all three topics see current 
numbers of Missionary Herald and Life and Light. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Class Conference Hour 
Review for Sept. 26. 


The general theme which we shall consider 
this week is the use of the Bible in the culture 
of our religious life. The letters that have 
come to our table during the past six months 
have been concerned very largely with this vital 
niatter. There never was greater interest in 
the character of the Bible and its right use than 
there is now, in spite of some apparent signs 
that interest in the Bible is declining. 

A college student writes: 

I neyer have seen until recently that the men 
and women about whom | have read so many 
times since I was first sent to Sunday school 
were real men and that they did real work like 
that which we do now. A 

This is one of the great discoveries that we 
need to make if the Bible is to be of any actual 
value in our daily life. Keep this fact to the 
front of your thinking as you read the Bible 
and seek to make it the rule of your life. These 
‘men and women are not characters in fiction. 
They lived and worked, loved and died as we 
do now. ‘They lived in other times and their 
language and customs were different. They 
never rode in a railway train or received a 
telegram or turned on an electric light by press- 
ing a button. But they faced the same deep 
problems of the spirit that engage us now. 
Their mothers loved their children and lived 
for their welfare as women do now. It was 
just as hard to be an honest man when Abra- 
ham traded in Palestine as it is difficult to be 
honest in Boston or Chicago. When we appre-, 
ciate this we get a new sense of the value of 
the Bible which grows out of its reality. This 
is one of the reasons why we ought to use our 
imagination more in Bible study. Picture the 
scenes; make the men live; make the problems 
which they struggled with concrete and like our 
own. 

We were talking about the difficulties in- 
volved in getting a vital hold on the Bible and 
a young man said that he found it impossible 
to become interested in a lot of the Old Testa- 
ment and even in the letters of Paul. He 
thought that he derived more real help from 
reading what some of the best writers said 
about the Bible in explanation of it than what 
the Bible said itself. If we were perfectly 
honest with ourselves, I wonder how many of 
us would be forced to admit that he spoke our 
mind on the matter? And if this is so, is there 
any need of changing this? Do we need to read 
the Bible itself, if the meaning -of it may be had 
more quickly from explanations of it? As a 
matter of practical experience we believe that 
the way to get hold of the Bible is to read it 
in large quantities. Do not stop to clear up all 
the points or to understand all the references. 
I owe a great deal to a teacher who told me 
to read Shakespeare in quantities and not to 
stumble over obsolete words or little obscurities. 
‘He said that the way in which to come to love 
Shakespeare was to read quantities of Shakes- 
peare. This is the way in which to gain a love 
for Jeremiah or the Psalms or the letters of 
Paul. Read and read and read! The division 


of the Bible into chapters and verses, and the’ 


_ habit of giving a verse or two as the subject 
for daily readings may involve the loss of the 
sense of unity and mass in the Bible which is 
absolutely vital to the knowledge of it. 


Walker’s 
the Best 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Cloth $2.25. % leather 
Concordance $3.00. ee cents. 


| “Pamac** THE PILGRIM PRESS ”* "stincs"** 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Here is an inquiry that is so pertinent that 
we take it up in the class: 

I do not see how we ean reasonably defend 
the statement that the Bible is,our highest rule 
of faith and life. Jesus never saw a factory ; 
he had no experience with the government of a 
great city; he came from a village and could 
not have understood the complex world today. 
How can his ethical’ insight give us the prin- 
ciples by which we are to control our civiliza- 
tion? 

That is a fair question. Is the ethics of 
Jesus the expression of a provincial mind in a 
simple age, whose fundamental principles have 
been either outgrown or are not adequate to 
the world where we must live and work? 

Of course Jesus never had any practical ex- 
perience with the factory system. He never 
experienced the problems that arise in the gov- 
ernment of a great city like New York or of a 
vast nation like the United States. But in 
spite of this the ethics of Jesus is comprehen- 
sive and practical enough so that it still can 
serve the modern world. The meaning of 
fidelity and. the value of truthfulness is the 
same whether goods are being made in the front 
room of a house under the apprentice system or 
in one of the great mills in Gary. It is the 
externals that have changed so greatly; the in- 
ternals have remained constant. So the Sermon 

eon the Mount is one of those timeless standards 

that constantly surprise us by the way in which 
they prove their perfect adaptation to the needs 
of a changing world. If there is failure to real- 
ize the ethics of Jesus in the modern world it 
does not lie in the standards themselves but in 
the failure of those who follow Jesus to make 
the adjustment between the principles that he 
set forth and the circumstances under which 
they are to be realized now. 

Summing up the three points of the confer- 
ence: the Bible characters must be made real 
by the use of the imagination; the way to know 


the Bible better is to read it in larger and’ 


larger quantities; the standards of Jesus are 
valid even for our enlarging and changing world. 


@) Havre — 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Bobby Unties the Bundle 

(Continued from page 345) 
funds increased! And on the last day of May 
forty happy children arrived on an early morn- 
ing train from the city, and thirty equally as 
happy children met them at the station and 
took them down the Road to Happiness to the 
Wnehanted Woods beside the Silver Lake where 
an all-day picnic was held. 
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Miss White’s pupils must have thought Peter 
Morrison’s wooded lot was truly an Hnchanted 
TYorest, for where before had they seen so many 
wild flowers and such queer little wild ani- 
mals? The sweet, damp, cool smell of the 
woods was like a fragrant perfume after the 
close smoky smells of the city streets. Miss 
White’s pupils had to pinch themselves to see 
if they were awake when they stepped into 
Judge Greenwood’s big white motorboat for a 
ride on the Silver Lake. 

Late that afternoon, old Dr. Gage drove up 
to the station to meet the five-forty city-bound 
train, to see the “circus” as he named it. 

“My, how those children have enjoyed this 
day. They are the same dark-eyed lads and 
lassies that came this morning, but I declare, 
they look different! Their eyes sparkle with 
something—I don’t know what—” 

Bobby Madden was tugging at the Doctor’s 
sleeve. : 

‘With some of the love God sent them, isn’t 
it, Dr. Gage? I guess we untied some of those 
big bundles of love and let them have a peek, 
didn’t we?” 
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St. John’s Ey. Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md. 75,000 75,300 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Urge Recruiting for Christian Ministry 
The following resolution was recently 
adopted by the Worcester Central Association 
of Congregational Churches: 
Whereas reports from our churches indicate 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School, Tuition free. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


57K University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


Trains for 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 

The Charter requires that ‘‘Hqual privileges of 
admission ‘and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 

students of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-Fifth Year begins September 22, 1920 
For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS., 
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Books 
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an alarming shortage of ministers, and an 
equally inadequate number of candidates for the 
ministry; and whereas, in the face of the pres- 
ent forward plans, so inspiring in their outlook, 
and so hopefully begun, pastoral leadership is 
essential to success; therefore be it resolved by 
this Association that the pastors of our 
churches be requested to give this grave situa- 
tion their earnest attention, to the end that 
there may be brought to the membership of the 
churches, to the Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, and to the homes of our people, a 
clear understanding of these urgent needs, and 
that every possible effort may be made to stim- 
ulate the recruiting of the profession; and be 
it further resolved that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to The Congregationalist for pub- 
lication, with the recommendation that similar 
action on the part of the several associations 
and conferences of the Congregational churches 
would be useful in building up the favorable 
public opinion which is needed to accomplish 
results. 


These resolutions were presented by Dr. 
W. B. Aspinwall, Principal of the State Normal 
School in Worcester, who has been for the past 
year “Advisor to the Board of Pastoral Sup- 
ply.” The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Association. 


Exceed World Movement Quota 

PILGRIM, LEOMINSTER, Rey. N. H. Gist, pase 
tor, exceeded its Congregational World Move- 
ment quota about 40 per cent. 


OHIO — 

New Minister for Plymouth, Columbus 

Sunday, Aug. 29, is a date which marks a 
milestone in the forward movement of PLYM- 
ouTH, CoLUMBUS. On that day, Rev. BH. A. 
Ralph, after a ten-year pastorate in Green Bay, 
Wis., came to enter upon work as pastor of 
Plymouth. A large representation of the church 
families was present to greet the new pastor. 
In the audience were a few visitors from other 
churches. Rey. Mr. Neal who is to be head- 
master of the newly organized School of Reli- 
gion at the University near by, gave a, brief and 
inspiring address at the business meeting im- 
mediately following the brief service of song by 
the congregation and sermon by the pastor. Dr. 
Rothrock, state superintendent, was present anl 
spoke of the part the State Conference would 
have in the program of Plymouth as the uni- 
versity church for the Congregationalists of the 
state. This program was the subject of the 
forty-five-minute discussion which followed. 

By this program Mr. Ralph becomes student 
pastor for the Congregationalists of Ohio rep- 
resented by the young men and women who 
come to the university to secure their educa- 
tion. His salary will be $3,500 per year, of 
which the State Conference will provide $1,000. 
Plymouth pledges her pastor for a_ sufficient 
amount of his time the use of her plant and 
the activities of her membership in behalf of 
these young men and women who come from 
Congregational homes over the state and nation. 
The church has a fine equipment brought to 


‘completion under the leadership of the former 


pastor, Rev. W. A. Warren, now of Paines- 
ville, O. 

Mr. Ralph impresses his hearers as a minister 
keenly alert to present demands of the church 
and as energetic to meet the requirements made 
of him as leader. This new step forward in- 
sures fresh service from Plymouth during an- 
other decade of useful Christian pilgrimage. 

B. RB. L. 


WASHINGTON 

Among the Seattle Churches 
Rey. P. A. Davies, a graduate of this year’s 
class at Union Seminary, has accepted a call 
to ALKI, SEATTLE, and has begun work. He is 
a native of the state of Washington and had 
his training at Pomona College and Columbia 
University. The church under his leadership 


has undertaken  self-support. Six members 
united at the last communion. 

Rey. R. H. Campbell of PirnarRim spent his 
vacation motoring through California. The pul- 
pit was supplied by Rey. A. D. Kinzor, a mem- 
ber-of the church. Rev. H. E. Brown, formerly 
pastor of the church, now of Hyanston, ILL, 
supplied one Sunday. : 

The Protestant churches of the university 
district in Seattle held union Sunday evening 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 


equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE RIPON, WIS. 


Gordo 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years, college degree of Th.B. Grad- 
uate School of eology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 
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The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education. offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


, PITTSBURCH BIBLE INSTITUTE - 

Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 

Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter at 

any time. 

The student of little means and even of no means is 
iven an opportunity for training. | ; 

rhe Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 

the full Godhead; the Deity of our Lord; the bloo 

Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the work 

of the Holy Spirit. ; 

It differs from most Bible Institutes in its teaching on 

the Ages. 

Send for its Prospectus and for some of its free sermons 

and tracts. For further informatlon, address 


Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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services again this summer, each pastor preach- 
ing in his own pulpit when the service was held 
in his church. 


Three State Leaders Pass Away 

Within a few weeks death has removed three 
prominent leaders of ,Congregationalism in the 
State of Washington—Prof. W. D. Lyman and 
Rey. Hlvira C. Cobleigh of Walla Walla and 
Thomas H. Brewer of Spokane. Professor Ly- 
man, teacher of history at Whitman College 
since 1889, had become professor emeritus only 
a week before his death. He was widely known 
as lecturer, author and specialist on waterway 
transportation problems. ‘“The Columbia River, 
Its History, Its Myths, Its Scenery, Its Com- 
merce,” was his best-known book. He was 
widely sought as a speaker and a recognized 
authority on the Pacific Northwest. He was in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

Mrs. Cobleigh was a pioneer pastor and mis- 
sionary and one of two or three women so far 
ordained in the state. During the 30 years of 
her active ministry she had organized six 
ehurches, a number of Sunday schools, had led 
in the building of four church structures, and 
had aided each year in evangelistic services. 
As financial agent of Whitman College she 
visited New Hngland and raised funds for its 
first girls’ dormitory. For eight years’ she 
served as matron of the ladies’ hall. She re- 
tired ‘from active service four years ago at the 
age of 72. Mrs. Cobleigh was graduated from 
Mt. Holyoke College in the class of 1870. 

Mr. Brewer lived at Spokane and was a lead- 
ing member of Westminster Church. He was 
a trustee of the Washington Conference and 
had served as moderator. His loss will be 
keenly felt in our leadership in the state. 
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Calls 

ALyvorD, J. C., South Attleboro, Mass., to profes- 
sorship of English, Emory and Henry College, 
Wmory, Va. Accepts. 

ATKINSON, G. H., Martinez, Cal., to Ceres. Accepts 
and is at work. 

BreRETON, JOHN, Sunset, San Francisco, Cal., to 
Bethlehem, San Francisco. Accepts and is at 
work, 

HLDERKIN, N. §S., Oak Park, Ill., to Pilgrim, Du- 
luth, Minn. Accepts and is at work. 

ENSMINGHER, F. P., Seventn Ave., Denver, Col., to 
be field worker of Congregational Sunday School 
Extension Society for the Carolinas, with head- 
quarters at Star, N. C. Accepts and is at work. 

MAcLANE, D. B., Wilbraham, Mass., to Utica, N. Y. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Manoop, H. 8., Osage, Io., to New Richmond, Wis. 
Accepts. s 

McRan, Isaac, Maricopa, Cal., to Kenwood and 
Glen Ellyn, Cal. Accepts. 

Mon, W. C. H., Westport, Ct., to Twinsburg, O. 
Accepts to begin Noy. 1. 

MurrMAN, ADAM, to Arena, Wis. 

RoBINSON, C. H., Grass Valley, Cal., to Petaluma. 
Accepts. 

Sprprs, W. J., Ceres, Cal., to Sunset, San Fran- 
cisco. Accepts and is at work. 

WoopwrLtu, G. M., South Bristol, Me., to Lyme, 
N. H. Accepts. 


Resignations 
ALVORD, J. C., South Attleboro, Mass. 
BrERDTON, JOHN, Sunset, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAHLBERG, FreD, Rio and Wyocena, Wis., to ac- 
~ cept district superintendency of Children’s Home 
Society of Wisconsin, with headquarters at 
Ladysmith, 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 

The surest way to make the church service 

attractive is to cultivate an appetite for 

what the church has to give. 


Dains, C. H., Guerneville, Cal. 

ENSMINGER, F. P., Seventh Ave., Denver, Col. 

Harpur, R. G., Kenwood,eand Todd, Santa Rosa, 
Cal. 

KirByb, J. H., Plymouth, Des Moines, Io. 

MACLANE, D. B., Wilbraham, Mass. 

MINKLER, M. J., Olivet, Oakland, Cal. 

Mon, W. C. H., Westport, Ct. 

OwEN, T. J., Downers Grove, Ill. To enter business. 

PautmeER, B. M., Pacific Grove, Cal. 

RALPH, P. H., Superintendency of Hast District, 
Wisconsin Conference, to accept position as 
Associate Secretary to President Brannon, Be- 
loit College. 

ROBINSON, C. E., Grass Valley, Cal. 


Skipmorp, L, H., Plymouth, Wis., after seven 
years’ pastorate. 
Sprprs, W. J., Ceres, Cal. 
WOODWELL, G. M., South Bristol, Me. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MAINE 2 
Biddeford, Crescent St. 2 4 
Personals 


BaRTLpTT, W. A., who resigned last spring from 
the pastorate of Pine St. Church, Lewiston, Me., 
has accepted the executive secretaryship of the 
Massachusetts Committee for Near Hast Relief. 
He succeeds Rev. W. F. English, Jr., who has 
become Interior District Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board. FS 

HacmMAN, J. C., Detroit, Mich., who recently ac- 
cepted a call to Sylvania, O., has reconsidered 
the call and has decided to decline it. 

Houppr, W. S., pastor of Harlem, New York, 
N. Y., has been granted a three months’ leave 
of absence by his church to enable him to visit 
his childhood home in Georgetown, British 

He has not visited 


Guiana, South America. 
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Georgetown for twenty years and is taking great 
pleasure in renewing old friendships and revisit- 
ing old scenes. Before Mr. Holder sailed in July 
his church tnereased his salary $300 and gave 
him a purse containing $100. 

WOODWELL, G. M., and Mrs. Woopwety, South 
Bristol, Me., were given a farewell reception by 
the church Aug. 26. At the reception, the last 
mortgage on the parsonage property was burned 
and a generous purse of money was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodwell. Mr. Woodwell has 


accepted a call to Lyme, N. H. 
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New England Minerals Co. 


This company produces Mica by quarry 
methods and works it into sheets and finely 
ground products. It owns its own water 
power, factories and quarries. 

Electricity has made Mica a necessity. 
It is the only insulation that will resist 
acid, fire, ete. Other uses are in roofing 
paper, lubricants, wall-paper and automo- 
bile tires. ; 

Steady customers include Fisk Rubber, 
Woolworth, American Toy, Warren Soap, 
U. S. Rubber, Geo. Borgfeldt. 


Earnings from this established business 
should run at least 10% for the next year. 


Speculative possibilities are large in ad- 
dition to 10% earnings because the sheet 
Mica found in the quarries is worth from 
50 cents to $25 per pound. 
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This Remarkable Book 


Free to You 


This latest. and best biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by one who knew him intimately, is one 
of the most widely read and talked of books of the 
All who admire this Great American will 
welcome Professor Thayer’s splendid contribution. 
Charmingly written, with personal anecdotes which 
cannot be found elsewhere, it is a rare and choice 
volume for all lovers of The Outstanding Figure in 
Our National Life during recent years. 
is printed from the same plates which were used for 
the first $5.00 Edition. 


How You Can Get It Free 


By sending us two new yearly subscriptions to The Congregation- 
alist and Advance at $3.00 each—$6.00 for both. 
and appreciating the real value of the paper you can easily persuade your 
neighbors to subscribe. Here is a splendid inducement to make an effort 
which will benefit your friends as well as yourself. 


Act At Once 
This offer will close October 15th 


The edition of this book is limited, therefore orders will be filled, as 
long as it lasts, in the order in which they are received. 


Department of Circulation 
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This book 


The type is large and easy to 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston, 


REV. GEORGE BH. GILBERT 

Rev. George BH. Gilbert, aged nearly 81 years, 
died July 17 at his home in Fond du Lac, Wis. 
He was ordained in 1893 and held pastorates’ in 
Wyoming, Fox Lake, Rosendale and Eldorado. 
Since leaving the pastorate in 1911 he did much 
faithful service in various lines. He was always 
optimistic, earnest and steadfastly faithful. 


MRS. SPENCER C. HASKIN 


Mrs. Speneer C. Haskin, wife of the pastor of 
East Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


SELL CANDY 


This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
societies have used this plan successfully. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sell 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
LA Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Individual Cups. 
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ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO.,, Orrville, Ohio. 
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died suddenly of apoplexy Aug. 19 at Whitefish 
Lake, where the family had gone for a brief sum- 
mer outing. 

Mr. Haskin came from St. Louis, Mo., to Hast 
Church in 1916, when not only the church organ- 
ization but the church property was sadly run 
down. Assisted by Mrs. Haskin, who was a tire- 
less worker in all church activities, he soon had 
the congregation on its feet. Mrs. Haskin had a 
prominent place in the church and missionary 
work of the city. . 

Mrs. Haskin was 55 years of age and was born 
in Illinois. She was a graduate of Gates College, 
Nebraska, and was married 28 years ago. 


Events to Come 


AMBRICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MUBETING, Marietta, O 
Oct. 12-15. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGRNGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE, eighth biennial ses- 
sion, Rush Memorial Congregational Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22-26. In connection with 
convention will be held first meeting of the 
League of Self-Supporting Churches. 

WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 1, 10.30 A.M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson, Auburndale; Miss Carolyn 
T. Sewall, Tientsin, China ; Miss Helen B. Calder. 

WoRLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, Tokyo, Oct. 
5-14. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THEN CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MEETING, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 

BROTHDRHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 35th annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 

FIFTEENTH INTDRNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ALCOHOLISM, Washington, D. C., Sept. 21-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Socinry, ANNUAL 
MEBTING, 14 Beacon St.; Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 
2.15 P.M. 

CONGREGATIONAL EpucAaTION Socipry, ANNUAL 
MEETING, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 
2 P.M, 


“f) 


AGAINST 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA, Northern, Oct. 19-21. 
GerorGIA, (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8. 
LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Montana,. Billings, Oct. 12. 
NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 
ORnGON, ‘Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 
North Daxota, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
Texas (white), Port Arthur, Oct. 26-28. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 


Many an unpleasant thing needs to be done 
in a pleasant way. Teachers, and parents, and 
people in business life who are responsible for 
the work of others must from time to time 
speak in criticism or point out how an improve- 
ment can be made in the way of doing things. 
Such a word of criticism, or correction, or of 
suggested improvement can have the effect of 
being either a shove down or a lift up. It can 
come to the one addressed as a slap in the face, 
or as a hearty grip of the hand. The word can 
be spoken with a disarming smile of reassur- 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered overthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
ete. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- , 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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ance, or a hard and discouraging look of con- 
demnation. And the heartening, lifting, smiling 
word of admonition or suggestion brings a hun- 
dred per cent. better response than the other 
sort; it gets the very results that we are after, 
while the word that antagonizes is liable to 
defeat the whole thing. Love is a paying prop- 
osition; unlove is a dead loss.—The Sunday 
School Times. 


| LadiesKeep YourSkin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 
land Cuticura Talcum 


BROOKE HOUSE 
79 Chandler Street, Boston 


(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including ' 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for emergency vacancies—col- 
leges, universities, public and private schools. 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 


for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
PASTORATE WANTED 
Ordained Congregational Minister, Orthodox 


and Evangelistic, nine years’ successful experi- 
ence, desires a live spiritual chureh within 250 
miles of Chicago. Address X. Y, Z., care Congre- 
gationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position as working housekeeper or companion 
desired by a refined American Protestant, Free 
Oct. 1. No washing. References exchanged. Suite 
7, 1109 Boylston St., Boston. : 


Refined college woman of forty desires situa- 
tion as companion or housekeeper. References ex- 
changed. Address D. L. A., care Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted, a student—Opportunity given an in- 
telligent young woman to add to her resources by 
living in a refined home in the suburbs and giving 
part time assistance in the household. _Fondness 
of children essential. Address Box 3595, Boston. 


Wanted—As a properly paid member of a family 
of five, a refined and Christian woman, competent 
to take charge as nurse and mother’s helper of two 
children, ages three and one. Correspondence or 
personal interview is desired. Mrs. Geo. B. Dimock, 
Jv., 778 Orange Street, New Haven, Ct. Telephone 
Liberty 4344-3. K 

Wanted—-Reliable housekeeper for two. Good 


home. Miss Jennie Baker, 147 Lincoln St., Frank- 
lin, Mass. , 


MISCELLANEOUS re, 
For immediate sale—Beautiful $700 ebony 18- 


‘stop Estey, organ, suitable for chureh or Sunday - 


School; $200 or best offer. Miss Mary H. Booth, 
15 Holborn St., Roxbury, Mass. } x 


Health: Life’s greatest blessing can be found in 
Interlachen, Florida. Congregational worship every 
Sunday. Two-acre home, two blocks from church, 
depot and business. All new fence, under plow, in 
crop. ‘Seven-room house, good tile well, good out- 
buildings. Possession in 380;days. Terms on appli- 
eation. Box 24. 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


* 

The Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay 
fever. Visiting distances of all interesting places 
in White Mountains. Modern improvements, farm 
products. Booklet—A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Wanted—A medium size used Pipe Organ. Fed- 
erated Churches, Pullman, Wash. $ 


oa 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMnp MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
onstituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
n their home missionary work. Contributions not 
lesignated for specific work are divided between 
tate and national work. The Society solicits be- 
juests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
sters trust funds for churches. Frederick BE. 
Imrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
icting Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, 
30ston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
naintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
he six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
lesiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
ind elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
zevy. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
-hillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
yequests. C, L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to /F. H. 
Jmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOos- 
rON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
sstablishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
zational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
ind its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
<elsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
3uilding, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, 503 Congrega- 
‘ional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. H. Hurlbut, 
rreas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
(60 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss E. 8. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoMb MISSIONARY 
MHDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
latheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel 8S. Badger, Sec., 
507 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
sregational Society devoted to the material, social 
und moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New Hngland churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
3oston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
it Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
ible to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
Tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Sontributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


‘The only American undenominational National 
ind International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
ressels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John 8B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
reorge Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
ontributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


(6 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
naintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
‘ural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
ulates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
hurches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
vork, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
innuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
ributions and communications relative to work in 
my part of the country may be sent to the New 
ingland office, 
‘ W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tub FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
ributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
sifts-are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
endent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
‘regational House, Hartford. 

THe Missionary Socinry or CONNECTICUT, a 
‘onstituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
ributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
nd pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
od Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. Bng- 
ish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
rincipal city and town in the United States 
hrough the advertising columns of The Oongrega- 
ionalist and Advance. P 

For rates and other information write 

Kenneta S. BaLiou, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., 
Treasurer, Krank F. Moore, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M. NELSON, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 

KENNETH S. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 
Dr. LUCIEN C. WARNER, Chairman 
Rev. HHRMAN F.. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rv. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER KE, BELL, Treasurer 
Rev. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the -coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Annual Meeting 
Congregational Publishing Society 


In accordance with the vote of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting June 29, 1920, the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Publishing Society 
will be held in Room 500, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 1920, 
at 2.15 Pp. M., for the purpose of hearing reports 
and transacting other business requiring attention. 


F. M. SHELDON, Recording Secretary. 


Annual Meeting 
Congregational Education Society 


In accordance with the vote of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting June 29, 1920, the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Education Society 
will be held in Room 500, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 1920, 
at 2 p.M., for the purpose of hearing reports and 
transacting other business requiring attention. 


FY. M. SHELDON, Recording Secretary. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years of age.. TG 
At 55 years of age...... 14.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


t Secretaries, 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Bnoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Hditorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H, Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Socicty. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E, Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H, Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


Rev. ‘Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs ¢ampaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural comraunity, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Oongregational Ministers 


. The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

375 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles 8. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just, 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


Any Church Organization 
Can Easily Make $50 to $100 


And at the same time put a daily Bible 

Reading into every home in the com- 

munity by adopting our Christian Life 
Calendar Plan 


A QUALITY CALENDAR worthy of a place in EVERY HOME, and most helpful in the development of Christian Life— 
The ART COVER is an excellent SEVEN COLOR reproduction of “THE APPARITION TO THE SHEPHERDS” by 
Plockhorst. It is prepared, on extra heavy paper, with a special border, suitable for framing and detachable for this purpose 
without mutilating the calendar itself—The TWELVE INSIDE PICTURES, one for each month, illustrating the Sunday 
School Lessons, are reproductions in full color, of world-famous MASTERPIECES; printed on dull-finished paper. 


Specimen of the Inside Pages 


These are in full color 


1921 | 


FRIDAY 


MARCH 


WEDNESDAY __THORSDAY SATURDAY 


Actual Size 10 x 14inches _ 


The sale of these calendars presents a most profitable 
and appropriate means for the Sunday School, Boys 
Club, Ladies Aid, Epworth League and other Church 
Societies to raise money, for their special purposes. 
Ten members working five hours each should sell 250, 
profit $35.00. 25 members should easily sell 500. 
PRICES, 100 at 17 cents each, 250 at 16 cents, 500 at 
15cents. The retail price is 30 centseachh TERMS, 
Cash within 30 days after delivery. 


- ORDER NOW. DELIVERY WHEN WANTED 


S. S. Topic and 
Golden Text 


C. E. Topic 


Daily Bible 
Readings 


THIS CALENDAR 
is NOT intended to 
be sold by private w- 
dividuals for private 
profit. ONLY recog- 
nized religious organ- 
izations furnish it to 
their respective socie- 
ties for resale in rais- 
ing money for their 
special objects. It is 
most appropriate for 
this purpose as its dis- 
tribution cannot fail 
to accomplish much 
good. The above fea- 
tures, many of them 
exclusive, make this 
the most helpful cal- 
endar of its type ever 
published. 


Special Local Edition! 


yg-ce iy! 


‘Ant cst pag. tas] Tm ment Ondo] Fae te et at] Fe whemmer_ aa 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR CO,. NEW YORK 


Actual Size 10x 14 Inches 


In response to a demand for a calendar giving appro- 
priate publicity for the local church, we offer this 
SPECIAL EDITION to Societies ordering 300 or 
more. This is a cardboard with fine picture of 
your local church and minister printed in double tone 
on tinted paper, mounted on it, together with a pad of 
12 sheets containing the same data as the other style. 

Price, 300, 17 cents each, 400, 16 cents each, 500, 15 
cents each. Terms, 14 with order, balance 30 days 
after delivery. Retail price 30 cents each. 


_\, Send all orders promptly to Calendar Dept., 


It Will Pay to Order Early 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


The Gongregationali: 
and Advance 


Vol. CV. No. 39 September 23, 1920 


THE EAST CAMPUS, WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KAN. 


= NEW ENGLAND AND KANSAS, by Howard A. Bridgman 
AN ENGLISH RADICAL ON SOVIET RUSSIA, by Arthur E. Holt 
THE NEW NEGRO IN THE NEW SOUTH, by Rodney W. Roundy 
A REDISCOVERY OF THE MAYFLOWER, by Chester C. McCown 

AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, by George Perry Morris 
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Dr. Reed and the Pilgrim Fund 


The Executive Committee of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund Commission were most fortu- 
nate when, in the emergency created by the 
withdrawal of Dr. H. F. Swartz to become the 
Secretary of the Congregational World Move- 
ment, it succeeded in persuading Dr. Lewis T. 
Reed, of Brooklyn, to accept the office of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, his church reluctantly ac- 
quiescing and only on the understanding that 
at the expiration of six months he should re- 


Rey. Lewis T. REED, D. D. 


turn to the pastorate unless it were his clear 
conviction that he should remain in the work 
of the Fund. 

It was announced early in the summer that 
the extraordinary devotion and urgency of his 
people had induced Dr. Reed to resume his 
labors with them this fall. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission he presented, accordingly, his resigna- 
tion expressing his great joy in the service he 
had been permitted to render in the office, his 
deep conviction of the wonderful field open to 
the Annuity Fund and its opportunity to serve 
the ministry in a fashion and degree unique in 
Congregational history. 

He further stated that while the detailed re- 
vision of the subscription list, which had been 
going forward for months, was not quite com- 
pleted, the report under date of June 25 showed 
a total of $6,453,744, from approximately 
100,000 subscribers, with additional new sub- 
scriptions being added week by week. ‘This is 
exclusive of subscriptions directly to the An- 
nuity Fund in earlier years of $171,515. The 
total payments July 31 were $2,267,353. On 
June 1 the Corporation for the National Coun- 
cil made a first payment of income to the An- 
nuity Fund of $26,000, a further and much 
larger payment being anticipated Dec. 1. The 
figures indicate the beginning of the results 
from the noble gifts of the churches and the 
clear indication of the immense benefits to be 
derived therefrom by the ministry in years to 
come. 

The debt to Dr. Reed’s administration is 
more than can be fully realized by any but 
those intimately associated with the work. 
Following the remarkable success of the cam- 
paign in the fall of 1919 the subscriptions 
flowed into the office in a volume far beyond 
the capacity of the working force and the quar- 
ters then occupied. The city was diligently 
canvassed for weeks in hope of securing proper 
offices but nothing adequate, within the range 
of expenditure deemed to be reasonable for the 
work, could be found until by the gracious serv- 
ice of Mr. B. H. Fancher, the Treasurer, and 
also Treasurer of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., it was possible to lease from 
the latter organization a floor of a building 
which had been used in war service. A _ por- 
tion was subsequently sublet, the remainder 
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giving the much-needed facilities for the orderly 
prosecution of the collecting of the Fund and 
the large correspondence with the ministers 
entering the Annuity Fund while a part was 
taken by the Board of Ministerial Relief which 
acts in conjunction with the other boards. 

During this transition period, with its in- 
evitable confusion and the necessity of organ- 
ization, Dr. Reed, with consummate tact and 
fine administrative ability, laid hold of the in- 
tricate problems involved and brought about, 
with the assistance of the Financial Secretary, 
Mr. Philip H. Senior, a departmental organ- 
ization of -the force and the effective working 
out of the accumulated correspondence, while 
the processes of collection proceeded vigorously. 

In accepting the resignation of Dr. Reed, the 
Executive Committee adopted the following 
minute: 

In accepting the resignation of the Executive 
Secretary, Rev. Lewis T. Reed, D. D., the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund Commission desires to express to him 
their appreciation of his exceedingly important 
and efficient service. 

Assuming charge of the office when the drive 
for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund was in its con- 
cluding period, and the subscriptions were com- 
ing daily in overwhelming volume, while the 
office force was unorganized and their quarters 
far outgrown and utterly inadequate, he, with 
the capable co-operation of the Financial Sec- 
retary has brought the administration of the 


-Fund through a critical period until today the 


force is competent for its task, well organized, 
adequately housed. and efficiently mastering the 
situation in handling more than 100.000 sub- 
scriptions, aggregating nearly $6.500.000. 

His courage and enthusiasm for the cause; 
his tact. devotion and executive force are be- 
yond all praise. and he leaves the work to re- 
turn to his beloved people in Flatbush with 
the warm affection and high regard of all with 
whom he has labored. 


Dr. Mills to Become Secretary 


Dr. Charles S. Mills has been elected Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
and Secretary of the Annuity Fund, succeeding 
Dr. Lewis T. Reed. The two offices having 
been held by the.same man for the last two 
or three years. 


Rey. CHARLES S. MILLs, D. D. 


In the past fifteen years Dr. Mills has been 
repeatedly under pressure to accept one or an- 
other of the administrative positions in the 
denomination and heretofore he has declined to 
consider anything because he has believed that 
for him the pastorate was the supreme field of 
activity, but this latest appeal opens so great 
an opportunity of service and involves such a 
deep sense of personal obligation and responsi- 
bility because of his part as chairman of the 
Commission that has directed the gathering of 
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the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and his leadership 
in working out the plan for the distribution of 
its income, that those most intimately connected 
with it believe the work to be done is far 
greater than that of any pastorate. Although 
Dr. Mills has twice declined to consider the 
secretaryship in the earlier stages of the work, 
believing that he could do more for it as a 
pastor, he has come to agree with the judgment 
that this strategic moment, with the Fund as- 
sured, as its sponsors are about to put their 
carefully wrought plan into operation, consti- 
tutes a call from which he cannot turn away. 

The plans and policies put into action in the 
next two or three years are bound to affect 
profoundly the standards of the churches and 
the welfare of the ministry for generations to 
come. It is hoped also not only to protect the 
minister in his later years, but to influence 
powerfully the recruiting of the ministry and, 
through schools and colleges, reach many prom- 
ising young men. : 

Dr. Mills expects to begin work at the office 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund in New York 
about the first of October. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THe Way OF THE FARMER IN JAPAN, by 
ROBERTSON ScorT, in Asia, for October. 

A lively and interesting study of agriculture 
in Japan where laborious land culture is the 
rule and every available inch of soil is culti- 
vated. The first of a series of beautifully illus- 
trated articles which will be well worth fol- 
lowing. 

WANTED: AN AMERICAN FOREIGN Portcy, 
by Herperr ADAMS GIBBONS (Century, Au- 
gust). Mr. Gibbons discusses the difficulties 
of the peacemaking at Paris and points out why 
America was in an impossible position through- 
out the negotiations; and insists upon the 
“speedy awakening of American public opinion 
in favor of a peace which is worth making and 
preserving. 

Our Porro Rico, by Harry A, FRANCK (Cen- 
tury, August). A vivid and careful picture of 
our chief island and its people, one of the 
crowded lands of the world which is and is not 
American in the sense that we are. 


One of the heroes who fell in France had on 
his person an old English manuscript with the 
following: 

Let me tell you how I made His acquaintance: 

I had heard much of Him, but took no heed. 

He sent daily gifts and presents, but I never 
thanked Him. 


He often seemed to want my friendship, but 


I remained cold. 

I was homeless and wretched and starving, 
and in peril every hour, and He offered me 
shelter and comfort and food and safety. But 
I was ungrateful still.. 

At last He crossed my path, and with tears 
in His eyes He besought me, saying, “Come, 
and abide with me.” : 

Let me tell you how He treats me now: 

He supplies all my needs. 

. He gives me more than I dare ask. 

He anticipates my every need. 

He begs me to ask for more. 

He never reminds of my past ingratitude. 

He never rebukes me for my past follies. 


Let me tell you further what I think of Him: 

He is as good as He is great. 

His love is as ardent as it is true. 

He is as lavish of His promises as He is 
faithful in keeping them. 

He is as jealous of my love as He is desery- 
ing of it. 

I am in all things His debtor, but He bids 
me call Him Friend. 

“A friend who sticketh closer than a brother.” 
—G. BE. Cornet, in Herald of Holiness. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Paper 

ARTHUR E. Hout, who writes An English Radical on Soviet 
Russia, is the Social Service Secretary of the Congregational 
Churches and therefore in close touch with all the great social- 
problems of the day. 

RopNEy_W. Rounpy, one of the secretaries of the Home 
Mission Council, formerly a secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, is especially qualified to deal with the 
question of The New Negro in the New South. 

CHESTER C. McCown, Ph.D., who contributes A Rediscovery 
of the Mayflower, is professor of New Testament Literature in 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. Professor McCown 
has been appointed Thayer Fellow in the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem for 1920—1921 and is in Eng- 
Jand on his way to Palestine. 

GEORGE PERRY Morris, who reports on affairs At the Na- 
tional Capital, was at one time a member of The Congrega- 
tionalist staff and is now in journalistic work in Washington. 

Rev. EH. Vicror BicELow is pastor of the South Church, 
Andover, Mass. : 


Next Week 9 

Tue CHURCH CONFERENCES IN SWITZERLAND. A graphic and 
comprehensive picture of several remarkable international 
gatherings. By Our Special Correspondent. 


To Be Issued in Book Form 

This week Dr. Bridgman resumes his series of articles on 
New England in the Life of the World and devotes himself to 
a setting forth of the various lines of approach on the part 
of New Englanders to Kansas, from the time they began going 
thither in considerable numbers during the turbulent years 
just before the Civil War. The next article in this series will 
take up the relation of New England to the Dakotas. All the 
articles that have thus far appeared in the series will appear 
in somewhat expanded form, together with articles still to be 
published relating to foreign lands, in a volume to be entitled, 
“New Bngland in the Life of the World,’ and to bear the im- 
print of the Pilgrim Press. The book will be of timely interest 
and value owing to current and pending celebrations of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion of your patience in the forced delay of The Congregation- 
alist and Advance during the past two weeks. 

Our printers are now making up for lost time and we trust 
that this issue may reach you on schedule. 

Such expressions as the following are gratifying to receive, 
and help tremendously in smoothing the rough places: ‘Please 
accept my sympathy in these days of your trial. If my paper 
is several weeks late it will not disturb me. With best wishes, 
I remain.” Alabama subscriber. 

“Thank you for your message of explanation about the 
printers’ strike. The Sept. 9 number of The Congregationalist 
and Advance reached me yesterday. It has never been delayed 
more than twice, I think, and only for a day or two. As I 
generally read almost every word and have not quite finished 
the Sept. 2 number (although I have read much in the last 
number) I am thankful whenever I receive the precious news, 
for there is much in every number worth reading many times.” 
New Jersey subscriber. 


We cannot resist the temptation to pass on to you the following 
letter which has just come to us from a Wisconsin Pastor— 


“Please send a sample copy of The Congregation- 
alist and Advance to each of the following persons, 
all of whom are members of our Church here, and 
who might be interested in subscribing for the paper: 
(list of names)—I find The Congregationalist ‘so 
much of a help to me that I would be very glad to 
see the paper coming regularly to these other homes. 
All our people need ‘the courageous view of today 
and the hopeful view of tomorrow’—a kind of 
week-by-week mountain-top view to which each 
issue of our church paper brings the members of its 
family.” — 


Who can estimate the tremendous results for increased intelli- 
‘gence and spiritual growth in our Churches if all our Congre- 
gational ministers from the Atlantic to the Pacific would follow 
the example of this man? The opportunity is yours. We shall 
appreciate your co-operation. 


The Congregationalist and Advance. 
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A World Transformed 
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the world. Good might be suddenly triumphant. Evil would be seen for 
yy 5735, what it is, the tempter and betrayer and destroyer of man, the rust on the 
eS ede shield of beauty, the corruption that eats at the heart of our social order. 
ee The reign of good will would be acknowledged everywhere and the home 

of man would be set in order for the presence and the power of God. 

We have that dream in our vigorous hours and never more, perhaps, than when, 

with vigor renewed from rest, we turn to the work of our day or year. It is a waking 
| dream, a dream of activity and accomplishment, before all a dream of God’s asserting his 
| authority over the hearts and lives of men. Why not? The author of the Apocalypse 

dreamed it when he saw the heavenly city into which there shall in no wise enter anything 
| that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie. Suppose we should - 
| wake some fine September morning to find a world of which that is true! Suppose we 
: should find it already verified and triumphant in our own hearts!. 

Augustine dreamed that dream as he saw Rome trampled under the heels of the 
barbarian. It has been the consolation and the inviting beacon of good men in generation 
after generation. And when they did not look for it in the future they sought to find it 
in some period or state of society in the past. Man will never give up the hope of a world 
made right. And when he comes to think what that must mean, he knows in his secret 
f heart that this must mean a world made righteous. Suppose it could be true of our 
: national life. Suppose all who took part in the government of nation, state and town were 

wise and generous and provident and self-devoted—what a joy and privilege it would be 
to have some part in their election. : 
~ Pastors and people, taking up again their plans for church work in the active months 
ahead of us, must face the discouragement not, indeed, of their failures, but growing out 
of the memory of only partial success. We have not hitherto accomplished the miracle of 
a world transformed in righteousness. We shall not attain it this year either. God will 
not bring it in upon us suddenly. But God will help us bring it in, first in our own lives and 
then, at last, after the generations have had their chance and schooling, for all the world. 
This vision of a world transformed is our inheritance. We must do what we can, and 
thank God for such success as we can see. For many of our successes in obedience are out 
of sight. “ 
. But the one success of which we have absolute assurance is that of the coming of the 
City of God in our own hearts. God will always come to those who seek for him. And 
the purpose of his coming is not our ease, or even, in any selfish sense, our righteousness. 
» hil We are redeemed and transformed that we may build with God upon his city of a human 
brotherhood where his good will shall be réflected perfectly in the good will of man to 
man. Not swiftly, not perhaps with observation, but certainly, we shall see the City of 
God made the abiding place of men. 
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The Church Vote 


To whom will the church vote go, to Mr. Harding or to Mr. Cox? 
Presumably either would be glad to get it. In numbers it repre- 
sents one in three or four of the voters. In quality it ranks high. 
Whether or not it is desirable to line up this vote exclusively for 
any one candidate may be an open question. 

Occasionally in a local election, but far more rarely in a state 
or national election, issues shape themselves so that church mem- 
bers are pretty ‘unanimous in their support of a certain candidate 
or party. In this campaign only the most extreme partisan or the 
unrefiecting voter is disposed to say that from the moral point of 
view the case is as yet entirely closed in favor of either candidate. 
Many sincere churchmen and churchwomen are still perplexed 
as to their duty next November. They feel that at this time in 
the world’s history a vote in this greatest nation on the earth 
should count for the best welfare of the nation and the progress 
of mankind. They want to see their duty so clearly that they can 
go to the polls with considerable enthusiasm and in case their man 
wins, can throw up their hats with the hurrahing crowds on the 
morning of the third of November. 

We want to see churchmen look at their civic and political 
duties from this standpoint and think issues out to such a con- 
clusion that they will be able to vote conscientiously and hope- 
fully, so that their vote joined with that of other Christian people 
throughout the land shall have a decided influence upon the man 
and the party entrusted with the destiny of this nation for four 
years to come. 

It is not our business to decide for any individual member of 
the church what is his or her specific duty in a matter of such 
grave importance, but we think that every one of them should 
consider seriously what from the moral and Christian point of 
view is desirable. 

We ought to have in and through our national govern- 
ment: 

A competent and economical administration of our domestic 
affairs. 

Deliverance from anything that savors of autocracy, nar- 
row partisanship, personal pique or domination by a group of 
selfish and sordid business interests. 

The maintenance and enforcement of national prohibition. 

The security of the individual in normal times in the tradi- 
tional American rights of freedom of speech and of public 
assemblage. 

The immediate association of our nation with other nations 
of the world in earnest, continuous, definite, progressive efforts 
to check as far as possible existing wars, to forefend causes of 
warfare and to bring about as speedily as possible such inter- 
national organization as shall tend to make peace universal 
and enduring. 

We think that all of these’ desirable ends should be carefully 
considered by every Christian voter. Whether one of them pre- 
dominates above all the others, or if it does, whether that predom- 
inating issue can best be served by the success of this or that can- 
didacy is a matter of individual judgment. But in the points we 
have cited lie, if anywhere, the moralities of this considerably 
confused campaign. 

Many church people have already settled how they will vote. 
We are ready to believe that their decision represents not only 
their political affiliations, but the consent of their consciences and 
the driving impulse of whatever moral energy they possess. But 
for the benefit of those who have not decided how they shall vote, 
we have listed what seem to us the important considerations, and 
venture in addition to suggest that those who are still undecided 
do not shrink from the intellectual effort involved in thinking out 
their final positions, do not fail to inform themselves on “inside 
situations” as far as they may be able so to do, keep themselves 
free from intolerance and the unteachable spirit, and above all 


seek for that guidance which cometh down from above. Nothing: 


less than this is the duty of the patriot and Christian. 


Things that Might be Done this Autumn 


Far be it from us to sit complacently in the midst of the placid 
atmosphere that always hovers about an editorial sanctum and 
tell the churches what is their duty in this glorious autumn of 
1920, but we make bold to suggest a few things that might be done 
provided there were a willing spirit, and of course every one knows 
that our churches are well supplied with the willing spirit. 

Proper attention to the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Nation-wide 
celebrations are coming soon, culminating in the great commemora- 
tion at Plymouth, Dec. 21. Between then and now why not have 
a series of sermons on some phase of the subject, why not have 
in many local churches a pageant like that represented in the 
picture on our cover last week, or the pageant entitled A “Pageant 
of Pilgrims, by Esther Willard Bates, just issued by the Pilgrim 
Press, or some other dramatic representation that shall interest 
and enlist the young people of the parish, or write to Dr. Mary 
Alice Emerson who conducts a department of Religious Drama 
and Pageantry in The Congregationalist? She thay be addressed at 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. Plan, too, for a great Fore- 
fathers’ Day celebration, in which shall participate all the churches 
of the town, particularly those to which Congregationalism is most 
closely akin—the Baptists, Unitarians and Universalists. It might 
be well also to include patriotic and civic organizations. 

A church study of the town. The Survey idea is one of those 
associated with the Interchurch Movement that has stood the fire 
of criticism. And with reason. It starts on the assumption that 
when Christians want to do something they should know the ter- 
ritory where their campaign is to be conducted, what forces are 
already at work therein, what special objectives should be set up. 
It would do almost any church good to have brought to its atten- 
tion Sunday morning or at a mid-week meeting the facts relating 
to the number of churches, character and value of the religious 
services, the places of amusement, the location and the caliber of 
the schools, the nominal church affiliations of every home, the 
nature of the work of organizations like the Grange, the Odd Fel- 
lows and\the Women’s Club. The quest for the facts would give 
the young>and. middle-aged people something worth while to do 
and their findings might furnish the basis of a larger program for 
the church that makes the inquiry. 

Some home Forums. A minister of our acquaintance is pro- 
jecting this idea in his parish. Fifteen or twenty men and women 
will meet from time to time this autumn in different parlors to — 
talk over in the light of the principles of Christ some of our great, 
pressing social and industrial problems. 

Larger interest in the Church School. Requisition, if need be 
by conscription, the best men and women to teach. Utilize ap- 
proved modern methods without casting to the wind approved 
measures. Circulate that fine new paper, The Church School, 
among the officers and the teachers. 

Organize circles or a circle of prayer. If the old prayer meet- 
ing is dead, get two or three persons to come together unostenta- 
tiously and spontaneously for regular and specific prayer, perhaps 
in a home rather than under the church roof. Never mind about 
any machinery. Do not wait for the minister to initiate it. If 
you believe that it pays to pray alone, test out also with others 
the mighty forces of prayers. A half dozen praying Christians 
may revitalize the entire church. 

% ¥- 

It is a good thing to be able to stand on our own feet and not 
be dependent on the fortunes of the family. Here were the Haps- 
‘bures, aristocratic and well-provided people, with an apparent cinch 
on security in the form of an Emperor-King. And now they are 
forced, some eighty of them, to earn a living, their incomes have 
been stopped and they suffer great losses through the rates of ex- 
change. Several archduchesses, a dispatch from Switzerland says, 
are becoming governesses and others maids. There is material 
here for the sensational or ironical novelists. And no doubt there 
would be situations as parlor maids open in some American houses 
at good wages for Archduchess This or That. We are sorry for 
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them, but we think they will earn an honester and happier living 
in their new trades than as eaters of taxes and dependents on 
their ancient family heads. 


The Bishops on Questions of the Day 

We have not yet seen the full text of the encyclical letter which 
the Lambeth Conference of Bishops affiliated with the Anglican 
Church has issued as its judgment and advice on questions of 
immediate interest to the churches over which the bishops preside, 
but summaries have reached us. The Conference declares that mar- 
riage should be indissoluble, adding that “the state’s obvious in- 
terest in the children should lead it to preserve the strictness of 
the marriage law.’ In regard to extending the work of women 
in the churches it declares for an open mind in recognition of the 
fact “that God has given to some women special gifts of spiritual 
insight and powers of prophetic teaching.” 

We felt bound to respect the customs of the Church, not as an 
iron law but as results and records of the Spirit’s guidance. In 
such customs there was much which was obviously dictated by 
reasonable regard to contemporary social conventions. As these 
differ from age to age, and country to country, the use which the 
Church makes of the service of women will also differ. It is the 
peculiar gifts and the special excellence of women which the 
Church will most wish to use. Its wisdom will be shown, not in 
disregarding but in taking advantage of the differences between 
women and men. These considerations seem to have guided the 
primitive Church to create the Order of Deaconesses. We have 
recorded our approval of the revival of this order, and we*have 
attempted to indicate the duties and functions which in our judg- 
ment belong to it. 

The encyclical condemns spiritualism, which, with Christian 
Science and Theosophy, “tried by the doctrine of the Incarnation 
and the Cross are clearly shown to involve serious error.” It says 
that “adherents of these movements are drawn into practices which 
injure their spiritual life and-endanger their loyalty to Christ and 
the fellowship of his Church.” But on the other hand these cults 
are “symptoms and results of the movement against materialistic 
views of life. We cannot but sympathize with those who seek refuge 
from the pressure of materialism. It is the part of the Church 
to afford such a refuge, and if it fails to do so there is something 
wrong with its own life.” 

Judged by the summaries which have reached us this encyclical 
letter seems to breathe the same spirit of desire to have the 
Church bear witness in its ministry to the whole range of man’s 
needs and of broad-mindedness in relation to the means and varie- 
ties of service which was so manifest in the appeal for union. 
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In daylight-savying days the enterprising commuter often trots 

up the office stairs eleven minutes before he started from home. 


Prohibition and Its Enemies 

The average citizen feels well satisfied with the present situa- 
tion in regard to-Prohibition. Regardless of what his views were 
originally, there are few well-meaning men today who do not recog- 
nize the good that has been accomplished and the great moral 
victory that was won when the Wighteenth Amendment was 
adopted.» But few who are not in some way directly interested 
realize the danger of the presént situation. 

The friends of the liquor traffic will accept neither the verdict 
of the people nor that of the Supreme Court. There was too much 
money in the traffic, and too many people whose appetite is stronger 
than their respect for law and decency. And this combination of 
greed and lawlessness is bound to make us trouble. 

One of the prominent officials of the Liquor Dealers’ Association 
has recently said: “The fight is to be taken into politics, and I 
should hate to be any congressman who would dare to run on a 
dry platform in Massachusetts.” In other words, there is an ac- 
tive, aggressive group of men who-.are determined to break down 
the enforcement of the Prohibition law, and they are opposed only 
by the great body of right-minded citizens, who are mainly unor- 
ganized and oblivious to the danger which confronts them. 

There has been organized in Massachusetts, for example, a 
Personal Liberty League, which has in its membership the names 
of some men of whom the public expected better things; and 
branches of this organization have been established in many of 
the New England states. There are similar organizations through- 
out the country. The ayowed purpose of this organization and the 
probable line of attack by all the liquor interests will be legislation 
to legalize the sale of light wines and beers. Yet all experience 
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teaches us that if a bar-room can be licensed to sell light wine and 
beer, it will sell whatever the appetite of its customers demands. 
More serious still will be the return of the old brewery-owned 
saloons with all their vice and corruption and with all their pow- 


erful influence in politics, which have just been overcome by na- 


tional Prohibition. In other words light wines and beers would 
surely make a farce of national Prohibition, which is just what 
the ‘‘wets’” are trying to do. 

Except for the alcoholic content there are just as refreshing 
and satisfactory drinks to be obtained now, as any that will be 
created if the law is changed. It is simply the alcohol, with its 
momentary exhilaration and following intoxication that the sup- 
porters of the drink traffic seek. And the question is at the mo- 
ment urgent because the fight is on and there are localities where 
as yet the enforcement of the law engages all the powers of its 
officers. 

The situation today is favorable for the enforcement of law 
and the preservation of good morals. We can only keep it so by 
seeing to it that the men we elect to our state legislatures and 
our national Congress are men who will stand no trifling with the 
laws which have been passed for the stamping out of this degrad- 
ing traffic and the preservation of the homes and the manhood of 
our country. 
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When the British Commissioner for Palestine, Herbert 
Samuel, for the first time attended the synagogue in Jerusalem, 
the lesson from the Law was Deut. 3:23-7:11, taken from the 


Sir 


- exhortations and counsels of Moses to the people, and including 


the significant verse: Now therefore hearken, O Israel, unto the 
statutes and unto the judgments which I teach you, for to do them, 
that ye may live, and go in and possess the land which the Lord, 
the God of your fathers giveth you. The words must have seemed 
as much a warning as a promise to the thoughtful in the congrega- 
tion when they remembered that, out of more than two thousand 
years since the words of Moses were spoken, the Jews had been 
found worthy to own the land for only about three hundred. 


The Duty of Citizens 

This is the time when it is necessary once more to remind good 
citizens that the choice of representatives and the running of the 
government is their business. The reproach of politics is not so 
much the dominance of self-seekers as the abstention of those who 
are under the illusion that they are good, but who withhold their 
efforts from the primaries and the elections. A story printed long 
ago in the Chicago Record illustrates the point: “ ‘Great Cesar!’ 
ejaculated the respectable citizen, as he passed the groggery from 
which noisy yells were issuing, ‘what can they be doing in that 
horrible den? ‘Oh,’ said the policeman, carelessly, ‘they’re just 
nominatin’ the man you are to have for alderman.’” The days of 
the groggery, we hope, are gone, but there are other places of meet- 
ing for those whom good citizens sinfully and shamefully allow to 
determine their government for them. 

The Christian Century recently published an article by Mr. E. J. 
Davis which illustrates the extent to which this dry rot of neglect 
hurts our democracy. He showed a startling indifference on the 
part of church members to the issues of municipal government. 
No candidate for mayor of Chicago or for state’s attorney, he 
says, has ever received as many votes in the primary as there are 
masculine members of the evangelical churches of the city. He 
tells of a local option petition which fifteen out of sixteen mem- 
bers of a Chicago Bible Class could not sign because they were 
not registered voters. No wonder a man like Mayor Thompson 
controls the city politics if that is the measure of interest among 
church members. He tells of a candidate who was at the time 
under indictment for alleged bribery in Evanston who was renom- 
inated by a total vote of 937 while 24,036 did not vote. A state’s 
attorney who had tried to enforce laws which churchmen had suc- 
ceeded in getting passed was defeated for renomination by 1,089 
votes while 226,783 registered voters did not vote. 

* Wherever such things are true they show a culpable neglect 
and indifference on the part of the professed followers of Christ. 
Eyil is always on the watch. Selfishness knows its own mind and 
acts accordingly. The duty of participation in the choice of our 
representatives who make and execute our laws, and of watching 
that they do their duty, is just as much a part of the Christian’s 
work as church-going and watching against personal temptations. 
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It is a part of morality, failure in which makes us partners in 
the failures and sins of the government. It is silly and wicked 
to complain of the faults of those in authority in whose choice 
and election we have refused to share. 
% ¥ i 
The spirit which incited a riot at the service of the sacrament 
in the Orthodox (Russian) Cathedral in New York the other day 
in the interest of a theory of government in Russia is a spirit which 
we hope may never become naturalized in America. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Roadrunner 


I and Keturah we went unto a far land, even unto California, 


and we sojourned there certain days. And our friends in that 
place were kind unto us, neither did we set foot upon the ground 
if they could prevent it; for they took us in their gas-driven 
Chariots, and showed unto us a Good Time. 

And as we rode along a great Highway, we beheld a Bird, that 
is tall and graceful, that runneth along the road or beside it, and 
that seldom flieth. And they called that Bird the Roadrunner. 

And they told me this story about that Bird, and I know not if 
it be true or false; save that I think no one in California would 
speak falsely about anything, save it might be to indulge in a Very 
Mild Exaggeration concerning the Climate. And this is the story 
which they told unto me: 

The Roadrunner hath an inveterate enemy in the Rattlesnake; 
and he avoideth not the Snake by flying, as do other birds, but he 
runneth along the ground, where the Snake doth sometimes get 
him. Now a Rattlesnake enjoyeth a good sound sleep upon the 
sunny top of a Rock, or in some other warm place. And when 
a Roadrunner seeth a Rattlesnake asleep, he hasteneth and calleth 
all the other Roadrunners. And they come, and every one beareth 
in his beak a pad which he plucketh from the Cactus that groweth 
where the Snakes and the Roadrunners most do congregate. And 
they draw nigh quietly, and lay their Cactus Ringwise round the 
Serpent. Then do they go away and get Some More Cactus. And 
when they have laid that, then do they go away again, and Get 
Some More, and Then Some. And the Serpent sleepeth and heareth 
them not. 

And when they have him Walled In, then do they waken him. 
And he rouseth himself from his slumbers, and behold, there is a 
Roadrunner nigh unto him. And he coileth himself and striketh 
at the Roadrunner, but pricketh himself upon the Cactus. Then 
doth a Roadrunner approach him from the other side, and he doeth 
likewise. And it cometh to pass in time that the Serpent becometh 


Crazy, and striketh at random, and every time he woundeth him-- 


self in a new place.- And when the Roadrunners see that he hath 
gone Clean Nutty, then do they leap over him, and draw nigh unto 
him, and even pick at him with their bills; and when he striketh 
back, behold he landeth every time against the Cactus Thorns. 
Thus doth he Sting Himself To Death, and the Roadrunners hold 
a Merry Wake above him. 

Now I have seen men who were Hemmed In after this fashion, 
so that what a certain poet hath called the Fell Clutch of Circum- 
stance doth hold them in its grip, and Tantalize them so that they 
Sting Themselves to Death in their Frantick Efforts to break 
through. And mine heart grieveth for them. : 

And unto every one of them would I speak, saying, Oh, my 
brother, I know not how to break a way for thee through the 
Thorny Hedge that doth encompass thee; but this I know, it is 
not Good Sense nor yet Religion that thou shouldest Impale Thy- 
self upon the Thorns. Whatever thou doest, go not Daffy over it, 
for then shalt thou work thine own destruction. Consider first of 
all, that there is one direction where the path is not closed, and 
that is Up. Calm thine own spirit, and look unto God; so shalt 
thou face with whatever. good sense thou hast, and it is not much, 
and whatever grace a Mighty God can give unto thee, and that 
may be Considerable, the situation which thou art Up Against. 
And fret not thyself because of the Roadrunners. Keep thou still, 
and let them do the Worrying. And if thou lose not the little 
Sense thou hast, and employ the abundant grace which God shall 
give unto thee, there will yet appear somewhere a little Crevice 
among the Cactus; and albeit thou be Pricked in getting out, still 
it will not kill thee. And thou shalt yet outlive the Roadrunners. 
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Wherefore, possess thy soul in patience; trust in thy God, and 
when thou findest a Hole in the Cactus, though it prick thee, Go 
To It, and Go Through. 


In Brief 

Yes, it does make some difference when you are a stranger in 

a strange church if somebody takes the trouble to speak to you. 
% ¥ 5 

The poem quoted in our devotional column, Closet and Altar, 
recently, beginning, “It is my Father’s world,” was written by 
Dr. Maltbie Babcock of Baltimore, as correspondents haye been 
kind enough to remind us. 

¥ ¥ 

Incidentally the big “voice amplifiers” over the speakers’ stand 
at the Republican rally in Braves’ Field, Boston, which made it 
possible to hear Governor Coolidge, Raymond Robins and Senator 
Lodge distinctly at the farthest row and the remotest end—fore- 
tell the day of more gigantic audiences than ever before. 

xe ¥ 

A great observer and teacher has gone from the ranks of 
England’s scientific leaders with the death of Sir Norman Lockyer, 
at the good age of 89. His contributions to astronomy were many 
and, like most eminent British scholars and teachers in the field 
of physical science, he gave much of his time and strength to public 
service. 

¥% ¥ 

To a correspondent of the New York Times an Irish leader said: 
“Irishmen don’t know what they want, and won’t be happy till 
they get it.” It strikes us that a good many of our own country- 
men are in just that attitude of mind and would do well to find. 
out just what it is they want, whether it is lawful and profitable 
for others as well as for themselves and how they are going to 
go after it. : 

¥ ¥ 

We are just now in the difficult period of prohibition enforce- 
ment. It will take some time to convince the lawbreakers that 
they run the risk of severe penalties. And those who voted for 
prohibition with their tongues in their cheeks and the idea that 
the law would never be enforced are finding out that the lack of 
real convictions may often lead to a real conviction and punish- 
ment. > 

% ¥ 

There is abundant material for effective appointments to the 
seats on the bench of the Supreme Court which must in the nature 
of things soon become vacant in either of the great political parties. 
The question of which candidate is more likely to fill these im- 
pending vacancies for honor of the court and for the advantage 
of the whole country is one of the questions which the citizens must 
determine by their votes next November. 

% ¥ : 

The bread-and-butter letters which our English and Australian 
brethren are sending to their American hosts at the International . 
Council are far from being perfunctory epistles. They show a warm 
appreciation of hospitality extended and that the council succeeded 
in binding many hearts together. We trust that correspondence of 
this sort may be continued. It will help to remove causes of mis- 
understanding and estrangement in the future. 

“% ¥ 

How rapidly we are growing to be a nation of big and congested 
population is proved by the census reports which show that one 
out of every ten of us lives in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
our cities with over a million inhabitants; and that more than a 
quarter of us live in sixty-eight towns having each more than 
100,000 people. That means that we must improve conditions in 
the country to keep people there and in the cities because so many 
of them are already there. 

% ¥ 

Senator Calder of New York made an effective point in an 
address in Boston when he contrasted the slump in building dwell- 
ing houses with the activity in putting up garages. In the four 
years past, as Mr. Herbert A. Wilson, Building Commissioner of 
Boston, showed, more garages than dwellings were built, in 1919, 
120 dwellings and 606 garages. All our cities are in need of dwell- 
ings; from 3,000 to 5,000, for example, in Boston. Some of us evi- 
dently may soon have to live in tents, or garages, or even moye > 
into the country. 
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From Our Golden Gate Window 
The Coffee Club 


Here is a social experiment which is no 
longer an experiment. It is a success. If the 
saloon was a workingman’s social club and met 
a real social need here is a substitute which 
works. If it can succeed in California why not 
in Kentucky and Kalamazoo? 

The Coffee Club has a history of twenty-two 
years in California with only one failure. It 
is an association whose purpose is to provide 
social centers free from degrading influences 
where light refreshments are served at a nomi- 
nal cost and social life with amusements is pro- 
vided free. The idea was to provide all the 
social attractions of the saloon without a bar, 
to run the business as a service rather than 
A few public-spirited citizens 
thought it could be done. They set about doing 
it and succeeded. 

In 1906, Mr. Ernest Fox, then living in San 
Diego, called together a group of Christian En- 
deavorers, told them what he had seen in Lon- 
don and proposed that they put the Coffee Club 
plan into operation there. It was done. The 
enterprise was successful for ten years and 
gained a property, when a new board of direc- 
tors changed the plan, added a bakery and 
failed. 

In 1907, Mr. Fox went to Stockton, organ- 
ized an association there which opened its first 
club room Feb. 13, 1907, free for all, whether 
members or not. From the first the club has 
been popular, has had the generous support of 

public opinion and the press. 

Dr. D. M. Gandier, the late lamented leader 
of the Anti-Saloon forces of the coast, was a 
frequent visitor. Of it he said: “The Coffee 
Club eaters to the social side of man’s nature 
and does it without any taint of charity and yet 
without such expense as shuts anyone out. 

The features of the club are: 


1. One member one vote. 


2. Annual membership dues, $1 (additional 
eapital raised by public subscription). 


38. Net profits used to extend the work. 


4. No intoxicating liquors and no-~-gambling 
allowed. 


5. No tobacco to be handled by the Associa- 
tion. Smoking not allowed in rooms where 
lunch is served or reading rooms. 


These clubs are now in successful operation 
in Stockton, Sane Jose, Lodi, Modesto, Santa 
Rosa and San Luis Obispo. A second club was 
opened in Stockton, Sept. 22, 1919. These two 
clubs are visited by about 1,500 men daily. In 
San Jose the attendance is about the same. 
The San Jose Club made a specialty of serving 
beans. During the first few months they served 
300 to 500 pounds a month. Tive years later 
they were serving over a ton of beans a month 
in five-cent plates. In spite of the high cost of 
living the Stockton Club offers a bill of fare in 
which are twenty items at five cents each. This 
they do and make money. 

A- Federated Coffee Clubs Association is now 
being formed “to promote, organize, maintain, 
establish or develop social centers free from 
degrading influences,” after the pattern of these 


- elubs now in successful operation. 5 


Mr. Ernest Fox, the originator of the move- 
ment in San Diego twenty-four years ago, is 
still its esteemed head, being the Social Super- 
intendent of the clubs in Stockton. He has 
done a notable service for his city and for Cali- 
He has demonstrated what may be 
done in any city by a few earnest social-minded 
citizens and what ought to be done in every 
town where there are workingmen enough to 
support a lunch room of this sort. The winning 
feature of the Coffee Club is in the fact that 
it is a self-respecting, self-supporting institu- 
tion. 


UYINURDOGALLION AUIS IL 


This is printed on the back of the San Jose 
bill of fare: 


DID YOU KNOW 
TuHat—The San Jose Coffee Club is not a pri- 
vately owned concern? 
THat—lIt is a co-operative membership associa- 
tion? 
TuHat—No one takes a cent of profit from it? 
THatT—lIt is operated on a margin under three 


per cent., whereas a restaurant nets from 
20 to 25 per cent.? 


THat—This difference is the benefit accruing 
to patrons, directly in fair prices and best 
quality, indirectly in service (upkeep of 
reading and rest rooms, lavatories, free 
phone, magazines and dailies, and library) ? 


THat—The cost of upkeep of social service de- 
partments approximates $3,000 annually? 


TuatT—Social service was and is the real mo- 
tive of the club’s founders and of the pres- 
ent Board of Directors and membership? 


TuAt—A board of nine directors control its 
affairs and serve without pay? 


Tuat—lIt holds a charter from the state, which 
obliges it to conduct its business under the 
present plan? 


TuHat—tIn no event will our price schedule ex- 
ceed our actual needs to cover cost of oper- 
ation and depreciation? 


) H. K. K. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


At the National Capital 


By George Perry Morris 

From the denominational standpoint the out- 
standing event in Washington this month is the 
opening of the pastorate of Rev. Jason Noble 
Pierce at the First Church. He finds the city 
in a period of reconstruction of its educational 
system by Dr. Frank Ballou, the new superin- 
tendent; the city government with its first 
woman commissioner or mayoress, Miss Mabel 
Boardman of Red Cross fame; and much fer- 
ment visible in the great army of federal em- 


ployes as to their status, pay, and rights of free - 


speech. 

The housing problem for them and for their 
families is quite simple, I believe; but not so 
for the increasing population of the city, and 
this despite the 30,000 reduction in the number 
of war workers. Not a few of them are trying 
to come back, so alluring did the city become. 
They have been home and the contrast is dis- 
heartening. Moreover, the city steadily gains 
in the number of its permanent residents, per- 
sons who are fleeing from other cities with a 
more commercialized form of existence and with 
greater crudities of manners and standards of 
living. 


As elsewhere, local institutions of learning are’ 


crowded as never before; and equipment and 
endowment do not keep pace with the demands 
of hungry youth. More and more the federal 
employes are utilizing their spare time and im- 
proving their opportunities, so that the city 
really is a great night-school center. Lastly, 
youths and maidens of local families’ that for- 
merly went away to college cannot afford to 
now. H. C. L. is fostering Sa asay to local 
schools and colleges. 

Religiously considered, 
Laodicean. Church attendance is higher than 
in most Northern cities, and extension of 
“ylant” keeps fair pace with the city’s growth. 
But the average of preaching power and intel- 
lectual leadership is not what it should be in 
the national capital, with its swarms of tourists 
who might be impressed and with its increasing 
number of.residents who want their pastors to 
interpret the modern world. 

* * 

By the deaths of Rev. Dr. Randolph McKim 
of the Church of the Epiphany, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Greene of the Calvary Baptist Church, the 
“Old Guard” is hard hit. These churches are 
strategic in position and important in rank. 
Choice of able and forceful men for these va- 
cant posts may raise the city’s clerical average. 


the city is rather 
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Dr. McKim was a Southern gentleman of the 
old school, pronouncedly “Low Church,” and 
an able and persistent polemicist against the 
High Church party and the Roman Catholie 
Church. His work in this latter field always 
recalled to me the specialization in which Leon- 
ard Bacon, the second, indulged for the benefit 
of readers of the Independent and T'he Congre- 
gationalist. Dr. Green had filled his post for 
forty years and had become a “saint” who com- 
bined with godliness unusual administrative 
ability. He preached the “Old Gospel,’ had 
crowded services, and was a father-confessor to 
hundreds of Protestants who trusted his good- 
ness. 

The projectors of the superb Cathedral have 
shrewdly had one of the clergy touring the lead- 
ing social centers and watering-places of the 
country this year and getting subscriptions to 
earry on the work. In theory it is a clever bit 
of tactics. Persons who are off on a vacation 
usually are in an expansive, generous mood. 
With more modest desires and plans the Unita- 
rians are beginning to erect on Sixteenth Street 
a handsome edifice to take the place of the one 
down town where New Englanders of eminence 
of the past generation sat content. 

Invasion of business has sent them forth into 
the Northwest region; and it would be strategy 
if the authorities of the Congregational fold 
would enable the Mt. Pleasant Congregation to 


‘shift its site a bit and get over on the same 


street that the Unitarians are choosing. The 
Pilgrim and Puritan faith should have in this 
region a temple worthy of that faith’s place in 
forming the national ideals. Congregationalists 
from all sections of the country, many of them 
in places of much importance, are settling in 
this region of the city. There is no question 
as to the congregation “existing potentially. 
The crux of the problem is to get national aid 
for a national, denominational asset. 
ES * 

Between now and Jan. 1, not less than 
twenty national and international conferences 
of importance will be held here. This is a 
phase of the city’s new life that is exceedingly 
significant. More ‘causes’ head up here than 
used to. More of the great “‘groups” into which 
society is dividing, now maintain permanent 
headquarters. Congress has competitors in an 
increasing number of permanent or temporary 
commissions with high-grade personnel. The 
authority of the Arts Commission waxes each 
year and the esthetic wealth of the city will 
gain much this late autumn by formal opening 
of the Lincoln Memorial, by the opening of the 
Freer Art Gallery and of the war collections of 
the Smithsonian and National Museum. Be- 
sides which the last Congress provided for the 
first formal steps in creating a National Art 
Gallery with William H. Holmes in charge. 
The point of which array of facts is, that the 
city is gaining as a national intellectual center. 

%* * 

Climatieally considered it has been a won- 
derful summer, favorable to the enforced pres- 
ence of the President, who, by the way, has 
made a remarkable recovery and is quite like 
himself again physically. Of the clarity of his 
brain through all his troubles and of the endur- 
ing quality of his will there never has been any 
doubt. Secretary of State Colby, whose nomi- 
nation surprised him as much as it did the 
country, is making good. His subordinates in 
the diplomatic game are being encouraged to 
get back to Washington and give him facts not 
best committed to either cable or letter. He is 
working his altogether inadequate staff hard; 
but then’ he sets the example. Men who talk 
with him about the foreign policy say that he 
has one and that he ean state it clearly and 
defend it ably; and his message to the Italian 
minister anent Russia, whether you agree with 

(Continued on page 381) 
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New England and Kansas 
Ninth Article in the Series «New England in the Life of the World” 


Scene 1 : Boston, Mass., the old station of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad on Lincoln Street. 
Time, July 17, 1854. Immense crowds are 
thronging the barnlike structure and extending 
out along the line of the train track. They are 
saying good-bye to twenty-nine resolute men 
bound for Kansas. As the train moves out of 
the shed, loud cheers and cordial farewells ring 
from the throats of thousands. 

The scene shifts to Worcester, where the 
emigrants spend the first night of their long 
journey westward. There, too, a popular ova- 
tion is accorded them, and further pledges of 
remembrance and assistance are given. The 
next evening they are at Albany, where a simi- 
lar reception awaited the travelers. At Roches- 
ter the group is presented with a large Bible by 
the president of the Monroe County Bible So- 
ciety. At Buffalo they board the steamer and 
not many days later they are in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, whence they are led up the Kaw 


River through the Shawnee Reservation to a ° 


location that subsequently became the city of 
Lawrence. 

Scene 2: New Haven, Ct. Time, the spring 
of 1856. A series of public meetings is being 
held at which the plan of organizing a company 
of free state men to go to the territory of Kan- 
sas and help make that state free was agitated. 
Many of the attendants had already been in- 
doctrinated with abolitionist ideas by reading 
the New York Tribune and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by propaganda in the press, on the lec- 
ture platform and by Henry Ward Beecher’s 
stirring sermons, aX well as by the example 
Massachusetts had already set in forming emi- 
grant companies. The time had come in Con- 
necticut for crystallizing a rapidly developing 
sentiment into action. 


A RIFLE AND A BIBLE 


As enthusiasm mounted higher and higher, 
it was resolved at the suggestion of Professor 
Silliman of Yale College, seconded by Henry 
Ward Beecher, to raise enough maney to put a 
Sharpe rifle into the hands of every person 
about to emigrate to Kansas, and a Bible into 
his pocket. On March 31, 1856, the streets of 
New Haven were lined with thousands of ap- 
plauding spectators as a band of men seventy 
strong set forth on their perilous journey to the 
battle ground of freedom. The company was a 
varied one; it included tradesmen, teachers of 
music, tutors in Yale College, politicians, farm- 
ers and ministers. As Dr. Richard Cordley said 
of them some years later, “They were making 
material for the historian and scenes for the 
painter, but it has been noticed that the histo- 
rian and the painter never happen to be around 
on such occasions as these.” 

The New Haven emigrants went by boat to 
New York and then by ferry to Jersey City. 
There they took the train for Indianapolis and 
St. Louis, arriving in the latter city April 3 
and going thence by the steamer Clara up the 
Missouri to Kansas City. Several days were 
spent there in purchasing oxen and needed sup- 
plies for the journey by wagon, hack and on 
foot into the turbulent land of promise. 

They had been preceded a week or two by a 
scouting party of five young men, who as early 
as April of the same year had stood upon a 
sightly hilltop in Kansas looking down upon 
the broad and beautiful valley of the Kaw, with 
its rampart of low hills encircling it’ on every 
side. This seemed the promised land to the 
Kansas emigrants from Connecticut. The large 
river and two smaller streams made it a well- 
watered section and there at Wabaunsee they 
awaited the coming of their fellow colonists. 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


What were the impulses and the program be- 
hind this exodus of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut men to Kansas? It began in those 
tumultuous years just before the Civil War. 
It was animated by the purpose to aid in the 
rescue of that vast territory from the sin and 
curse of slavery. The region stretching west- 
ward from the Missouri, and embracing about 
126,000 square miles, had become the storm 
center of the burning issues between the North 
and the South. ~Political events were leading 
up to.the passing of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill May 30, 1854, which completely altered the 
status induced by the Missouri Compromise, 
1820, and left the nascent commonwealths 
themselves the right and duty to decide whether 
they would tolerate or banish slavery. At this 
juncture bold and far-seeing men in New Eng- 
land devised a new plan for forestalling the 


CHARLES ROBINSON 
First Governor of Kansas, whose sagac- 
ity and poise of mind made him the 
trusted leader of the anti-slavery forces 
at a time when the fate of the state hung 
im the balance. 


intentions of Southern slaveholders. The Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Company was organized, 
its charter being signed by the governor April 
26, 1854, more than a month before the passing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill by a vote of 37 to 
14 in the Senate and 113 to 100 in the House. 

This undertaking represented the first organ- 
ized physical resistance to the power of slavery 
that this country had ever seen. To be sure, 
for decades before this time New Englanders of 
pronounced anti-slavery sentiments had been 
moving for the destruction of that barbarous 
institution of slavery. And many from New 
England had gone in groups and as individuals 
westward, but they had no concerted plan of 
action. The basis of the new society was quite 
distinct from any previous endeavor. It was 
frankly commercial, though the highest of mo- 
tives also influenced both the founders of the 
movement and many of those who actively par- 
ticipated in it. But it aimed to smite slavery 
by a flank movement. It would fill Kansas as 
speedily as possible with settlers in sufficient 
numbers to outvote the pro-slavery immigrants 
who might come in from Missouri or other 
Southern states. It was to be a battle not of 
bullets but of ballots. Yet in order to safe- 
guard the future of the departing New Eng- 
landers the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, afterward merged in 1854 into the New 


England Emigrant Aid Company, took pains 
from the start to point out the agricultural 
opportunities in Kansas and to set forth other 
material advantages that were bound to come 
if New Englanders of the right stamp took hold 
of the development of the Territory. 

It was not a method that appealed to the left 
wing of New WJngland abolitionists. John 
Brown and Ool. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and other extreme radicals scorned and de- 
nounced it as mercenary, time-serving, compre- 
mising, insincere and totally impotent, selfish 
and ineffectual, but a balanced historical view 
would give to the originators of the movement 
great credit for turning backward the tide of 
slavery influence which might otherwise have 
inundated Kansas. 


THE GUIDING PERSONALITIES 


Let us glance at the personnel of the founders 
of this Hmigrant Aid Company. In Massachu- 
setts Eli Thayer was the human dynamo who 
brought the Kansas crusade to pass. He was 
a genuine Yankee in his appreciation of thrift 
and industry and in inventiveness of mind. A 
highly respected citizen of Worcester, Mass., 
and a man of broad culture and intellectual 
force, he represented his community both in the 
state legislature and.in the national House of 
Representatives. To Eli Thayer more than to 
any other one man belongs the honor of not 
only having seen the vision but of being prac- 


‘tical enough to realize it in great measure. 


Mr. Thayer’s admirably written book, entitled 
“The Kansas Crusade,” is the best volume on 
the objects and achievements of the Emigrant 
Aid Company. 

Closely associated with him was another Bos- 
tonian, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, then in the 
early and most virile years of his long, labo- 
rious and fruitful life. He lent to the cause 
his literary gifts and his capacity for imparting 
enthusiasm to others. He was severely criti- 
cized by many New England people in Kansas 
for his cautious and conservative utterances. 
He wrote a book setting forth the attractions 
of Kansas and Nebraska, going into consider- 
able detail with regard to its topography and 
natural resources, the routes thither and other 
details relating to transportation and settle- 
ment. Some thirty-five years later Dr. Hale 
said, ‘I am more proud of my part in the settle- 
ment of Kansas, although it was only that of a 
subordinate, than I am of any public service I 
have ever rendered.” 

‘A third figure in the Massachusetts circle of 
believers in this method of making Kansas free 
was Dr. Charles Robinson, a physician in 
Fitchburg, a man of grave and dignified appear- 
ance, strong and versatile enough to weld to- 
gether the various New England groups and in 
due time acquiring such influence that on Jan. 
15, 1856, he was elected governor of the state 
under the Topeka Constitution, which was 
never recognized by the Federal Government. 
Though his house was burned and he himself 
imprisoned, he never bore arms. His life was 
often threatened. Cool, judicious, courageous, 
he held to his chosen policy of making Kansas 
free, if at all, by bona fide settlement, until that 
policy was triumphant. Incidentally it should 
be noticed that Robinson was a total abstainer 
at a time when many excellent people drank 
moderately. ; 

Governor Robinson’s wife, Mrs. Sarah T. L.. 
Robinson, born in Belcherstown, Mass., co- 
operated effectively with him and the other 
Kansas leaders. Her book, entitled “Kansas, 


Its Exterior and Interior Life,” which ran 
through ten editions, is valuable transcript of 
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the events of these early and most stirring 
years. 
Other New Englanders who were willing to 
make the first venture and to express their 
faith in works to the extent of liberally sub- 
scribing for the stock included such sterling 
men as J. M. S. Williams, who subscribed the 
first $10,000, Alexander H. Bullock, Richard 
Hildreth, Otis Clapp, Amos Lawrence, Charles 
Francis Adams, Dr. Samuel Abbott, Jr., Eli 
Thayer and John Lowell of Boston or the vicin- 
ity, John P. Williston of Northampton, Nathan 
Durfee of Fall River and John Carter Brown 
of Providence, who was the first President of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company. 
The leader of the Connecticut colony was 
Hon. Charles B. Lines, a man of firm will, de- 
termined spirit, a temperance war-horse and a 
devoted Christian. He was just the one to lead 
his companions through the hardships and 
perils incidental to the journey and to the es- 
tablishment of a center of free slavery senti- 
ment in what is now’the town of Wabaunsee. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s part in the energizing 
of this Connecticut colony was also noteworthy. 
His interest in this special colony arose from 
the fact that New Haven was his father’s birth- 
place and the home of other ancestors. He was 
personally present in the North Church, New 
Haven, called “the Old Fort,” on March 22, 
1856, when Mr. Lines’ company was being re- 
eruited, and then and there pledged twenty-five 


vifles as a gift from his own congregation in 


Brooklyn. Six days later he wrote a long let- 
ter to Mr. Lines, wishing the emigrants God- 
speed and announcing the desire of a friend and 
parishioner to present to the company twenty- 
five copies of the Bible, thus matching every 
rifle with a copy of the Holy Scripture. 


NEw ENGLAND’S RESPONSE 
The rapidity with which companies of emi- 


grants were recruited in Connecticut, Eastern 


Massachusetts, Southern New Hampshire and 
Maine is surprising. The second Boston Com- 
pany leaving the city in August was three times 


—— 
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doubled by accessions received on the way to 
Kansas. At first only men were enrolled. They 
joined with the understanding that they would 
not undertake to summon their families West 
for a year or two. They paid their own car- 
fares, but profited by the facilities provided. By 
the end of 1854 the population of Kansas had 
been increased 8,000, more than half of whom 
went thither directly or indirectly through the 
influence of the Emigrant Aid Company. So 
many other immigrants poured in from the 
Middle States that by the end of 1856 the free 
state men were altogether in the majority, out- 
numbering the pro-slavery voters in a decided 
proportion. In all about $140,000 were ex- 
pended by the Society. 

Meantime the earliest groups sent out by the 
company were encountering not only the usual 
vicissitudes and dangers incident to frontier 
life but the opposition and wrath of those 
whose plans they had set out to foil. Border 
ruffianism had then reached its most acute 
stages of development. Pistols and bowie knives, 
tar and feathers, were its chosen implements. 
The Missouri River was at times blockaded 
against the colonists. 

The New Haven’group arrived fairly well 
armed, but the settlers, assisted by the Hmi- 
grant Aid Company, relied on peaceful methods 
almost exclusively. They brought with them 
steam engines, printing presses and machinery 
and sawmills and gristmills. They built hotels 
and boarding houses, established newspapers, 
schools and churches. The Hmigrant Aid Com- 
pany never bought a firelock, though undoubt- 
edly individual members both of the parties and 
of the corporation did not ignore altogether the 
advantage of having a rifle at hand in a region 
seething with strife and destitute of the usual 
instrumentalities of defense on which law-abid- 
ing communities rely. 

It is not well to claim for New England all 
the eredit for making and keeping Kansas free 
and prosperous. In the development of rail- 
roads, commerce and industry, New England 
capitalists and engineers have had a large part, 


SAMPLE MIGRATIONS FROM NEW ENGLAND TO KANSAS 
Boston sent to Lawrence and adjoining towns a number of parties under the auspices of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company. New Haven colonized Wabaunsee and vicin- 
ity. Members of the Andover Band settled in Emporia and Lawrence. Washburn College 
at Topeka owes much to Ichabod Washburn of Worcester and Zenas Crane of Dalton. 


as large as the first. In hundreds of communi- 
ties Kansas Leagues and Kansas clergymen of 
the standing of Leonard Bacon, Lyman Beecher, 


- Edward Beecher anl T. Starr King united in a 


public appeal in behalf of the Emigrant Aid 
‘Company. Hundreds of solicitors supplemented 
the influence of urgent letters from the front 
urging other New Englanders to “come along.” 
The Boston office of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany became a clearing house of valuable in- 
formation. 

In all about 3,000 emigrants were registered, 


_| and Mr. Thayer estimates that this number was 
rp Me 


Pa 


but Kansas owes much to the Middle West, 
from which were recruited many of its most 
sterling and useful citizens. Kansas was not 
the child of New England but of the entire 
North. Not all the expectations of those who 
participated directly or indirectly in the activi- 
ties of the Emigrant Aid Company were met. 
Its financial transactions in Kansas itself were 
not always ably handled, but such a statesman 


as William M. Evarts said that he regarded his 


investment in the Kansas venture and the New 
Bngland Emigrant Aid Company as the best he 
ever made, and Dr. Hale observed, “Our divi- 
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dends came long ago in Kansas free, a nation 
free, in the emancipation of four million black 


men and the virtual abolition of slavery the 
world over.” 


THE KANSAS BAND 


Equally vital was the touch of New England 
upon the educational and religious life of Kan- 
sas. It was felt perceptibly in the earliest 
period when Andover Seminary, mother of 
other bands, organized in 1856 a Kansas band 
consisting of four members of the middle class, 
Sylvester Dana Storrs, Grosvenor C. I. Morse, 
Roswell D. Parker and Richard Cordley. Each 
was promised a salary of $600 “to proclaim the 
gospel in Kansas.” Storrs, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and a man of uncommon versa- 
tility and energy, was the guiding spirit. He 
was first on the ground, arriving at Quindaro in 
the autumn of 1857, organizing there at once a 
church and helping to complete a house of wor- 
ship which had already been begun by the en- 
terprising and religiously minded colonists. He 
also founded a church in the village of Wyan- 
dotte, now the First Church of Kansas City, 
and another at Olathe. He also helped to put 
the church at Atchison on its feet and then 
served effectively for twelve years as superin- 
tendent of missions, increasing the number of 
Congregational churches in the state during 
that period from 82 to 189. 

Morse, borh in Acworth, N. H., April 19, 
1827, and a graduate of Dartmouth, was the 
second man to reach Kansas, casting in his lot 
with the young colony at Emporia. He aided in 
establishing the State Normal School and was 
instrumental in securing from the legislature 
appropriations for its support. Parker, the 
third member of the Band, made his beginning 
at Leavenworth and then did royal service dur- 
ing the war at Wyandotte. Cordley, the best 
known one of the four, became the outstanding 
figure in Kansas Congregationalism, being the 
beloved and honored pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Lawrence, for thirty-eight years, and 
the most respected and influential leader among 
churches of the Pilgrim type throughout the 
state. ; 

Associated with these four names should be 
that of Lewis Bodwell, born in New Haven, 
Ct., Sept. 8, 1827, who reached Kansas a year 
before the members of the Band and apprised 
them well in advance of the conditions they 
would face. He was twice pastor of the Topeka 
Chureh and served several years as superin- 
tendent of missions, and was one of the founders 
of the Washburn College. 

Plymouth Chureh, Lawrence, grew to be a 
kind of cathedral center for Kansas Congrega- 
tionalism. One of its charter members, O. A. 
Hanscom, had been a member of Mt. Vernon 
Chureh, Boston. When the organization of 
Plymouth was being effected, he produced a 
copy of the Mt. Vernon manual on which the 


,rules and covenant for the new enterprise were 


based. The records on that day were written 
on the crown of his beaver hat by Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, born in Southampton, Mass., in 1816. 
He was one of the agents of the Emigrant Aid 
Company and afterwards United States Sena- 
tor. New Englanders from various localities 
were plentiful in and around Lawrence. A 
group of families from Groton were only five 
miles to the south. A leader among them was 
Deacon Charles Dickson, a graduate of Yale 
College, whose wife was a niece of Samuel J. 
Mills. Not far away was a group from New 
Haven, Ct. Prominent in the early activities 
of Plymouth was a family named Monteith 
from MelIndoe Falls, Vt., members of which 
had an active part in the management of the 
Underground Railway. The editor of the State 
Journal was Josiah Trask, son of Dr. Trask of 
Fitchburg, Mass., the well-known crusader 
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THE AFTERGLOW 
[At Pigeon Cove, Mass. | 
By ROLFE COBLEIGH 


I stood on a wind-swept hilltop 
And bade farewell to the day. 

It had come to a blazing sunset 
In the west over Ipswich Bay. 


Beyond the rippling waters 
Reflecting the colors bright 

The majestic sun sank slowly 
Until it had passed from sight. 


A verdant bank of uplands 
Along the horizon line 

Grew dark in the deep’ning twilight 
When the sun had ceased to shine. 


Old Ipswich Bay was changing 
To a duller, grayer blue. 

To north and east and southward 
The waters were grayer too. 


Twilight enwrapped the landscape, 
And with it the wind grew chill. 
A score who had watched the sunset 

Left me alone on the hill. 


The fire-edged clouds no longer 
Blazed bright in the western sky; 

Their light diffused and softened; 
-Their colors began to die. 


Still the sky was robed in beauty, 
Subdued and blending slow— 

And then—in a radiant rush of light— 
Came the flood of the afterglow! 


It swept to far-flung reaches 
Of cloud-enmantled space; 
And from its thrilling glory 
Heaven seemed to come apace! 


Delicate rose tints and golden 
Hues unknown to the day 

Suffused the sky before me, 
Casting their spell on the Bay. 


And all around to seaward 
An iridescence spread, 
Adding its charm to the wonder 
._With which my soul was fed. 


Oh, “twas a scene for an artist! 

But no brash could paint such light. 
Oh, *twas a scene for a poet! 

But no words describe that sight. 


I lingered long on the hilltop, 

’Till the moon from the east grew bright, 
And one by one the shining stars 

Studded the vaults of night. 


The dark’ning sea bore a rippling path 
Of light from moon to shore. 

The lighthouse beacons flashed salute— 
And the afterglow was o'er. 


My memory holds a precious prize, 
To abide wherever I go— 

The heavenly vision of that night— 
It was God in the afterglow! 


against tobacco. Judge Jesse Cooper of Wyan- 
dotte, a native of Vermont, was another strong 
force in the early days. Justice David J. 
Brewer of the United States Supreme Court, 
whose mother, of the famous Field family,- was 
born near Boston, served Kansas, where he re- 
sided so long, not less effectively than he did 
the nation. 


IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 

The earliest Kansas records show, as was 
to be expected, deep interest in education. The 
first private school in the territory was opened 
in Lawrence by James F. Legate of Massachu- 
setts. Washburn College at Topeka, now one 
of the leading educational institutions of the 
state and of the trans-Mississippi region, came 
into being largely through the efforts of New 
England men. On its faculty, its board of trus- 
tees and among its benefactors throughout the 
years, have been many men and women of New 
England antecedents. It owes its name to 
Ichabod Washburn of Worcester, Mass., who 
in the early days gave $25,000. Another New 
England layman who gave the observatory and 
funds aggregating over $100,000 was Zenas 
Crane of Dalton, Mass., who concealed his 
name until his death. Today Washburn shows 
eleven substantial structures upon its 160 acres, 
beautiful for situation, a plant representing 
one and a half millions of dollars. Its catalog 
indicat -ollment of over eight hundred 


students. The State University at Lawrence, 
the State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
and the State Normal at Emporia all have a 
similar background of initiative. The seal of 
the State University bears the name of Amos 
A, Lawrence, the Boston philanthropist, who 
contributed the first ten thousand dollars for 
the institution. The Agricultural College looks 
to Roswell D. Parker as.one of its important 
early friends and Grosvenor C. Morse of Em- 
poria was the true father of the State Normal. 
I‘airmount College at Wichita has many links 
with New England. The Haskell Indian School 
of Lawrence is so named because of the part 
Congressman Dudley ©. P. Haskell, born in 
Vermont, had in bringing it into being. He and 


his brother had much to do also with the found-. 


ing of the State University. 

. The days when “bleeding” Kansas aroused 
the pity of New Hngland, when bazaars and 
public meetings were held by the hundred with 
a view to furnishing relief, when migration 
westward was organized on an unprecedented 
scale, and on an entirely new basis, seem now 
far distant. Wading rapidly into the past, also, 
are recollections of those days in the 50’s and 
early 60’s when bitter sectional enmities found 
expression in intemperate and _ vituperative 
speech, in curses and maledietions, and in law- 
less outbreaks. That such days as these have 
gone never to return, that peace and plenty, 
intelligence and virtue are found throughout the 


borders of the fair state of Kansas, is a matter 
for rejoicing on the part of the entire, and now 
unified, nation, and not, least of all, on the part 
of New England, which modestly thinks it “had 
a hand in it all.” 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 
Monday. In Egypt. Jer. 43: 1-13. 
Tuesday. Christ Magnified. Phil. 1: 1-20. 
Wednesday. Life and Death. Phil. 1: 21-30. 
Thursday. Working Out Salvation. Phil 2: 
1-18. 
Friday. YPaul’s Helpers. Phil. 2: 19-30; 4: 
2-3. 
Saturday. The True Assurance. Phil 3: 
1-16. 
Sunday. Peter’s Confession. Mark 8: 22-38 ; 
SK: 
Object for Intercession 
For Teachers in the Opening Days of Schools 
O Lord, remember all who have responsibil- 
ity for others and especially those who teach 
the children in the first days of the new school 
year. Give them wisdom, patience, courage and 
that affection which opens the eyes upon oppor- 
tunity. And make their work effective and re~ 
warding, both now and in the years to a ae 


- 
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‘An English Radical on Soviet Russia 


A Former Communist’s Disillusionment 


Bertrand Russell of England has written a 
series of articles for the Nation which has 
sent a shock through the American radical 
papers and brought them all “up standing.” 
Most of them deny the shock and say that they 
have always believed what Russell now writes 
about the Communist Movement in Russia. 
Russell is a British scholar, a mathematician 
and a philosopher, and incidentally, an Eng- 
lish radical who spent considerable of his time 
in prison during the recent war. He is conse- 
quently a good deal of a “‘bell-wether” among 
the radicals. He has considered himself a Com- 
munist and no one charges him with being a 
conservative. Consequently what he has to say 
about Russia has sent a thrill through the rad- 
ical cireles in America which the writings of 
few other men have ever effected since all who 
have so far criticized Russia have been accused 
of a conservative bias. : 

The New Republic says it is what it has 
always believed about Russia. They further 
describe the articles of Mr. Russell in these 
words: 

“They reveal Russia as a country governed 
by a war dictatorship consisting of two factions 
—one tending toward Bonapartism, the other 
tending toward a radical amendment of the 
original Communist theory. The articles show 
further that the Bonapartist faction thrives on 
war, and they prophesy that the evolutionist 
element would thrive on peace. They point out 
that the government of Russia is not demo- 
cratic, and that there is privilege, corruption, 
bureaucracy and militarism. They show also 
the immense danger to the world which would 
eome from the imitation of Bolshevism by the 
Socialist and Labor parties of other countries. 
They argue that the Third International thrives 
on intervention, war, blockade and censorship. 
The articles themselves illustrate the immense 
effect of permitting a convinced and sincere 
radical to disillusionize himself by seeing Rus- 
sia through his own eyes.” 

Even the Seattle Union Record chimes in 
that its own opinion is also that of Mr. Rus- 
This rush of the American radicals to 
affirm their doubts about Russia now that Mr. 
Russell has led off is extremely interesting. 


Mr. RUSSELL’s INDICTMENT 


But it may be interesting to study for a few 
moments the indictment which Mr Russell 
brings against Communism in Russia. Mr. 
Russell started on his trip through Russia on 
the 11th of May with the British Labor Dele- 
gation. His experiences with the leaders of 
the Russian Revolution and with the people 
gave him a pretty intimate view of conditions 
at the present. On the basis of this study, he 
makes a good many observations, the chief ones 
of which we will try to tabulate. 

He notes first ‘“‘the profound difference be- 
tween the theories of actual Bolsheviki and the 
version of those theories current among ad- 
vanced Socialists in this country (that is, Eng- 
land). Friends of Russia here think of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as merely a new 
form of representative government in which 
only working men and women have votes and 
the constituencies are partly occupational, not 
They think that ‘proletariat’ 
meant ‘proletariat,’ but ‘dictatorship’ does 
not mean ‘dictatorship.’ This is the opposite 
of the truth. When a Russian Communist 
speaks of dictatorship he means the word lit- 
erally, but when he speaks of the proletariat, he 
uses the word in a Pickwickian sense—the 
Gommunist who sincerely believes the party 
creed is convinced that private property is the 
root of all evil. He is so certain of this ‘that 


he shrinks from no measures however harsh 


By Arthur E. Holt 


which seem necessary for constructing and pre- 
serving the Communist state.” 

In commenting on this, Mr. Russell says, 
“These views are the familiar consequences of 
fanatical belief. To an Wnglish mind they re- 
inforce the conviction upon which English life 
has been based ever since 1688 that kindliness 
and tolerance are worth all the creeds in the 
world.” 


AUTOCRATIC MILITARISM 


The second indictment which the writer 
brings against Bolshevism is that it is, ‘“‘inter- 
nally aristocratic and externally militant. The 
Communists have all the good and bad traits 
of an aristocracy which is young and vital. 
They are practically the sole possessors of 
power and they enjoy innumerable advantages 
in consequence. Most of them though far from 
luxurious have better food than other people. 
In a thousand ways the Communists have a life 
which is happier than the rest of the commu- 
nity.” Mr. Russell tells us that in a population 
of 120,000,000 there are. only about 600,000 
Communists. This gives us some idea of the 
comparative few who enjoy special privileges 
in the new state set up in the name of larger 
opportunities for the common man. 

The» most. vigorous indictment which is 
brought against the new régime is that in seek- 
ing to promote social equality by war it in- 
evitably promotes exactly the opposite. We 
give the indictment in Mr. Russell’s words: 
“The Third International is an organization 
which exists to promote the’ class war and to 
hasten the advent of revolution everywhere. 
My objection is not that Capitalism is less bad 
than the Bolsheviki believe, but that Socialism 
is less good. At any rate in the form which 
can be brought about by war. The evils of 
war, especially of Civil War, are certain and 
very great. The gains to be achieved by vic- 
tory are problematical. In the course of a des- 
perate struggle, the heritage of civilization is 
likely to be lost, while hatred, suspicion and 
cruelty become normal in the relations of 
human beings. In order to succeed in war, a 
concentration of power is necessary and from 
concentration of power the very same evils 
flow as from the Capitalist concentration of 
wealth. Hor these reasons chiefly, I cannot 
support any movement which aims at world 
revolution. 

Again Mr. Russell finds fault with the Rus- 
sian experiment on the basis that it is not a 
real experiment in the Soviet system. As he 
says, “The Soviet system is moribund. No 
conceivable system of free election would give 
majorities to the Communists in either town 
or country. Various methods are therefore 
adopted for giving the victory to government 
candidates. In the first place the voting is by 
show of hands so that all who vote against the 
government are marked men. In the second 
place, no candidate who is not a Communist 
ean have any printing done, the printing works 
being all in the hands of the state. In the third 
place, he cannot’ address any meeting because 
all the halls belong to the state.” The govern- 
ment of Russia has thus become an intensified 
bureaucracy. 

When Mr. Russell analyzes this bureaucracy 
he finds it made up of three important classes. 


The first and most important element are the © 


old revolutionists who have stood the brunt of 
the fight for a more liberal Russia. They fur- 
nish the enthusiasm and the driving power of 
the bureaucracy. The second class is that group 
of office-holders which has come over from the 
old régime which includes the whole army of 


policemen, spies and secret agents whose chief 
function it is to sell their services to the ruling 
political order. The third faction is made up 
of successful men of affairs who always believe 
in adjusting themselves to conditions as they 
are and who cannot be relied upon to have any 
motive except the practical motive of “business 
first” in any situation. They are employed by 
this present order as they were employed by 
the old order. 

Of Lenin Mr. Russell says, ‘He is dictatorial, 
calm, incapable of fear, extraordinarily devoid 
of self-seeking, an embodied theory. I think 
if I had met him without knowing who he was 
I should not have guessed that he was a great 
man. He struck me as too opinionated and 
narrowly orthodox. His strength comes, I 
imagine, from his honesty, courage and unway- 
ering faith—religious faith in the Marxian gos- 
pel which takes the place of the Christian 
martyr’s hope of paradise except that it is less 
egotistical. He has as little love of liberty as 
the Christians who suffered under Diocletian 
and retaliated when they acquired power. Per- 
haps love of liberty is incompatible with a 
whole-hearted belief in a panacea for all human 
ills. If so, I cannot but rejoice in the skeptical 
temper of the Western world. J went to Rus- 
sia believing myself a Communist but contact 
with those who have no doubts has intensified 
a thousandfold my own.doubts, not only of 
Communism, but of every creed so firmly held 
that for its sake men are willing to inflict 
widespread misery.” 


A Tercentenary Hymn 
(Tune: Onward Christian Soldiers) 


Followers of the Pilgrims, 
Heirs of faith and fame, 
Ours the great endeavor 
Ours the glorious name; 
For our brave adventure 
Loyal hearts and strong: 
Christ our Lord and Leader, 
Christ our Joy and Song. 


Chorus 
Let the word be, Forward! 
Let your hearts be strong. 
Christ our Lord and Leader 
And our triumph-song. 


As the Fathers carried 
Freedom o’er the sea, 

Ever in our vision 
Let new freedoms be, 

B As the Fathers ventured, 

Venture we, to win 

Brothers for the kingdom, 
Bring new justice in. 

Chorus 


From their liberal sowing 
Harvest fields have grown. 
Age on age shall bless them, 
Reap where they have sown. 
All men shall be brothers, 
Wars and fears shall cease, 
s Christ be guide and leader 
While the years increase. 


Chorus 


We shall still remember, 
We shall still aspire, 
Kindled to his purpose, 
Burning with his fire. 
Helper of the Fathers, 
Lead their children on, 
Till our work is ended, 
Till thy goal is won. 


Chorus : 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The New Negro in the New South 


Encouragement in Present Conditions 


Looking once on the seal of a Southern state 
which represented a Negro sleeping on a bale 
of cotton, Wendell Phillips remarked, ‘““What 
will the people do when the Negro wakes up?” 
The Negro has awakened. Many are wide 
awake, thinking and acting for themselves as 
never before. Dr. George EH. Haynes, Director 
of Negro Economics in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, has said: “The Negro 
wishes to be an American citizen with full 
American opportunities. This fundamental de- 
sire has been driven deep down into the hearts 
of all Negroes—even the workingman on the 
street. The Negro people have been misunder- 
stood as clamoring for some special privileges 
for themselves, when they simply want things 
applied to them as they are applied to others.” 

This motive as well as the allurement of 
higher wages is still bringing Negroes North. 
The better element of the South is alive to the 
driving impulses of the new Negro and in terms 
of simple justice is seeking in many parts of 
the South to meet the reasonable demands of a 
new life. Principal Moton of Tuskegee says 
that “There never were so many white people 
in the South who are not merely desirous that 
the Negro should be fairly and justly dealt 
with, but who are determined that he shall have 
a fair chance.” 


LYNCHING 


Lynching must stop! The New South makes 
this plank the first necessity of simple justice. 
On the surface of things the story of the last 
year and a half is not promising. Pxclusive of 
deaths in riots there were seventy-seven lynch- 
ings in 1919. Seventy of these were in the 
South, fifty-two in the Southern South. It is 
a horrible record. 

An increasing number of thinking, energetic, 
law-abiding Southerners realize that such law- 
less outbreaks are uncivilized disgraces and 
national menaces. The continuance of mob 
violence against Negroes means the harboring 
of a spirit which may break loose anywhere— 
in a Boston riot, a murderous up-rising against 
Italians in West Frankfort, Ill., the delectation 
of German movie audiences by picturing the 
details of an American lynching scene and the 
taunt of Mexicans about the lack of safety of 
American citizens in America itself. 


SOUTHERN GOVERNORS 


In the name of law and order, Southern goy- 
ernors are using strong, effective methods in the 
suppression of violence. The political triumph 
of Governor Roberts of Tennessee two years 
ago was a victory comparable with that of 
Governor Coolidge in Massachusetts last fall. 
There are those who say that a lynching cannot 
now take place in Tennessee. Certainly there 
has been none in 1920 and only one in 1919. 
New laws with teeth in them, an effective state 
police force and a governor constantly on the 
job have wrought wonders. Governor Roberts 
publicly proclaims as fundamental American 
principles the rights of all men, colored as well 
as white, to the protectien of life, of property 
and of the choice of places in which life is to 
be spent. His broad-mindedness is evidenced 
by his interest in all phases of Negro welfare 
and by his appointment to the State Commis- 
sion of Child Welfare of Pres. F. A. McKenzie, 
the efficient head of Fisk University. 

The use of machine guns by Governor Mor- 
row at Lexington, Ky., to disperse the mob and 
similar action more recently by Governor Bick- 
ett at Graham, N. C., have inspired new hopes 
and new faith among Negroes. Governor 
Brough of Arkansas has appointed an inter- 
racial state commission to get at the funda- 


By Rev. Rodney W. Roundy 


mental remedies for such outbreaks as the one 
at Elaine. Were the Governor of Texas on his 
job in the same way, eight out of the twenty- 
four lynchings so far in 1920 would not be the 
black mark against the name of his state. Vig- 
orous action of governors, mayors, sheriffs and 
policemen backed by a wholesome popular senti- 
ment means at no distant date the lessening, 
even the suppression of mob violence. May God 
and man together speed the day! 


THe New Day 
Even though Harlem in New York City is 
the largest and most congested colored district 
in America, if not in the world, the South still 
remains the chief habitat of the Negroes in the 
nation. An increasing number of Southern 


white men and women are thinking seriously 
If the 


about improvement in race relations. 


GRADUATING CLASS, BALLARD 


Negro is kept down, suppressed into the ranks 
of poverty, forced into hopeless servitude in 
multiplying numbers, the weight of the social 
burdens will increase geometrically. But the 
Negro is rising in education, in ownership of 
property, in self-respect, in all worthy avenues 
of achievement. Of necessity this means co- 
operation of the Booker Washington kind, in 
which the races are as separate in many re- 
spects as are the fingers of the hand; together 
in fundamental and energizing things as are the 
fingers in the clenched fist. 


INTER-RACIAL COMMITTEES 


The community idea for inter-racial under- 
standing through the joint leadership of white 
and colored people in each community has 
spread into many Southern cities and towns, 
and has resulted in many practical reforms. 
The War Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has given men and money 
for the fostering of this program. Chambers 
of Commerce in Nashville, Memphis and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in Norfolk, Va., in Atlanta, 
Ga., and in many other cities have put inter- 
racial plans into operation or actively co- 
operated. 

Recent accomplishments in the State of 
Louisiana are typical. At the spring session of 
the legislature a bill was passed creating a 
normal school for Negroes in the northern part 
of the state. Another bill carrying appropria- 
tions of $30,000 for 1920 and $50,000 for 1921 


provides for the construction of an institution 
for the deaf, dumb and blind Negroes of the 
state. The annual appropriation for Southern 
University, the Negro State School at Baton 
Rouge, was raised from $65,000 to $265,000 for 
the years 1920 and 1921. In June at Alexan- 
dria, Io., a state-wide organization for improy- 
ing conditions among Negroes was definitely 
brought into existence and its plan of work, 
backed by leading white and colored men and 
women of the state, is to be carried on through 
twelve distinct committees. 

New Orleans has a Colored Civie League 
duly chartered Dee. 19, 1919. The New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce has a committee 
of three who are ew#-officio members. of the 
Board of Directors of the Colored Civie League. 
This arrangement means effective co-operation 
through responsible bodies whereby welfare 
agencies can be promoted, justice in courts and 


NorMAL ScHoort, Macon, Ga. 


industrial conditions assured, schools built and 
maintained, recreation provided, the poor cared 
for, friction removed, to the great benefit of the 
city’s 100,000 Negroes and all its large white 
population. 

The Inter-racial Committees of local com- 
munities provide plans and methods of law 
and order, justice in the courts, better housing, 
eare for the sick, provisions for sanitation and 
recreation, better schools, school buildings, and 
teachers, economic justice, improvement ‘in 
street cars, aid for and interest in the farmers 
and the promotion of varied interests of Negro 
welfare. The Christian agencies, colored and 
white, are particularly enlisted. It was a great 
step forward when white Southern men and 
women met with leading colored men and women 
to confer and plan together. Certainly here is 
‘one result coming out of the war of far-reaching 
promise for good. There are many Northern 
eenters where Negroes are multiplying which 
may well take notice of this method. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC HDUCATION 


Recent years have recorded real progress in 
public education for Negroes in the Southern 
states. In some states the adyance has been 
remarkable. Southern Superintendents of Edu- 
cation are most thoroughly alive to the South’s 
shortcoming in public schools for Negroes and 
to the necessity for improvement. Dr. Buttrick 
of the General Education Board-speaks of the 
change in this respect during the past twenty — 
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years as revolutionary. In two decades the 
enrollment of Negroes in public schools has 
advanced thirty-five percent. There are 400,000 
more Negro children in public schools than 
there were in 1900. The length of school terms 
has been changed from three months to five 
months—there is still chance for improvement. 
The valuation of school property has jumped 
from a 91 per cent. increase in Georgia in a 
decade to 204 per cent. in South Carolina. In 
the same time each Southern state reveals a 
half or three-quarters of a million dollars ad- 
vance in school property values. This means 
the construction in the aggregate of a vast 
number of new school buildings. 

Negro teachers are receiving much larger 
salaries. State records range from 6414 per 
cent. total increase to 159 per cent. New nor- 
mal schools are being built and old ones con- 
ducted on more thorough principles of modern 
education. During each summer a network of 
summer schools and institutes for Negro teach- 
ers cover the Southland. Trained instead of 
untrained teachers are being employed. Public 
funds along with aid from the Jeanes and Slater 
funds has meant the establishment of over one 
hundred county schools. These are schools of 
secondary grading and are fruitful in training 
teachers for work in elementary grades. 


MIssION SCHOOLS 


In terms of missionary education what does 
this mean? It means that those schools for 
Negroes most strategically located must persist. 
They cannot continue on a basis of former 
equipment and former methods. They have won 
one battle for better American life in their con- 
tention that the Negro is a worthy subject of 
education. They must now have the strong lead- 
ership and support which will still keep them 
in the vanguard. 

No race can rise without leaders, without 
Christian leaders. Missionary schools and col- 
leges are the ones which will aid in producing 
many of the finer spirits and the greater souls. 
The demand for trained teachers and ministers 


is far from being supplied. To help meet this 


need the Southern Methodist Church has in 
eontemplation the founding of a training school 
for teachers and ministers in a strategic center 
of the Southland. Many more trained physi- 
cians are needed. More Negro lives would be 
saved each year, especially children’s lives, with 
proper application of sanitary and hygienic laws 
than are now lost to the Northland by the large 
annual emigration. Negro social workers in 
multiplied numbers should be supplied. Chris- 
tian schools of social service furnish the only 
proper place for such training. 


Tur PULPIT AND PRESS OF THE SoUTH 


The pulpit of the South is taking a new atti- 
tude on the race question. Instead of silence 
there. is a voice. This is especially true of 
leading preachers like Drs. Ashby Jones and 
Plato Durham of Atlanta, Dr. McCaslin of 
Montgomery, Dr. John S. Jenkins of Augusta. 
Dr. Dillard cannot say as he did a year ago 
in New York City that “the white preachers 
of the South avoid the problem.” Many still 
do, but the tide is turning. A new spirit of 
understanding, helpfulness and justice is truly 
in evidence. 

A similar story of good things should be 
chronicled of the Southern press. Papers like 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and the San Antonio Hapress have 


justly had reputations of interest and fairness. 


The last year their statements on better things 
for Negro life have been more frequent and 
effective than ever, while many other papers of 


lesser circulations but of importance locally 


have gone far in moulding public opinion into 
new channels of co-operation. 


~ 


A Rediscovery of the Mayflower 


o0t 


Listening Under the Framework of the Famous Ship 
By Dr. Chester C. McCown 


This afternoon I have been sitting in the 
cabin of the Mayflower. To be sure, it was up- 
side down. But none the less we were looking 
at the very timbers that had carried the Pil- 
grims on their long journey across the hostile 
sea. As Dr. Rendell Harris unfolded his story 
of the search for the evidence that has led to 
his sensational discovery, we felt convinced that 
we were sitting under the gréat central beam 
that had to be repaired on the yoyage by the 
aid of a great screw the Pilgrims had brought 
from Leiden to save the ship from foundering 
in mid-ocean. I can only give a hasty summary 


of the brief sketch of the evidence which Dr. 


Harris presented this afternoon. About the first 
of September it will appear in book form, and 
its weak points as well as the strong will be 
patent to all. I am rather concerned to picture 
the historic occasion of the first public an- 
nouncement of the discovery. 


INFORMAL OCCASION Mapr IMPRESSIVE 


In a drenching shower we rode from London 
to Seer Green Halt. But the fates altered their 
inauspicious mood. ‘The rain ceased just before 
we alighted and we walked under clearing skies 
through the winding’ lane, running with water 
and lined with dripping green hedges and mag- 
nificent trees to Old Jordan’s Hostel, now be- 
longing to the Society of Friends. We were 
in Buckinghamshire, where the Lollards flour- 
ished, where the people came to know the Bible 
in their own English tongue through the 
“broadsides” of Wycliffe’s Bible. It was in soil 
thus prepared that Puritanism flourished, and 
later, a generation after the Mayflower, the 
region become a great center of Quaker faith. 
We passed the little meeting-house beside which 
lie William Penn, his two wives, and five chil- 
dren. Walking up the lane we came to the 
hostel quadrangle, formed by the old farm- 
house, an old barn now turned into a dormitory 
and refectory for the conferences which meet 
here, and, on the southwest side, the barn we 
had come to see, now used as a conference audi- 
ence room. 

Rendell Harris made the very informal occa- 
sion dignified and impressive. Standing on the 
rough platform that fills one end of the barn, 
his combination of venerable gray beard and 
hair, soft collar with long points that fell 
over the lapels of his tweed overcoat, sprightly 
humor and incisive speech made him an unfor- 
getable figure. He is not at all dogmatic in his 
statement of the case; he recognizes certain 
weak links in the chain of evidence. But the 
cumulative effect of many details is almost, if 
not quite, decisive. 

Briefly stated the case is this: Some two 
years ago, when Dr. Harris was attending a 
funeral of a dear friend in the cemetery near 
by, some one chanced to remark that that old 
barn was made of timber from the Mayflower. 
After a short time he began to investigate, 
thinking that this local tradition was at least 
worth looking into. First of all, there can be 
no doubt that the barn is made of ship’s tim- 
bers, as are many others in this part of Eng- 
land. The curve of many of the beams, the 
mortises and holes for trenails where none are 
called for, the evidence of the action of water 
on some parts, are conclusive evidence. Several 
professional shipbuilders have examined it, and 
they agree on this point. One estimated the 
ship to have been a schooner, ninety to one 
hundred feet long and of about one hundred: and 
fifty tons, not far from the size of the May- 
flower. 

Second, the evidence seems to prove that the 
farmhouse and barn were built between 1618 
and 1625. The bricks of the barn’s foundation 


are of a size which was illegal after 1625. In 
the kitchen of the house back of the fireplace 
is a large metal coat-of-arms of King James liga 
bearing the date 1618. 

Third, in the Admiralty records there is an 
appeal from three of the four owners of the 
Mayflower, dated May 26, 1623, asking for an 
appraisement of the ship, which is “in ruinis” 
—the document is in Latin—in order that they 
might receive their proportion of its value. 
The names of the four appraisers are given, 
but not of the fourth owner. The evidence is 
conclusive that the original Mayflower was then 
already taken to pieces, and that the Mayflower 
which came to New Wngland later on was an- 
other ship. Her records have been discovered. 


Most DirricuLt To SoLyEe 


The fourth point is the most difficult, the 
task of connecting the Mayflower with this 
barn at Old Jordan’s. Two of the owners have 
been discovered in the parish register. An- 
other, the captain, lived at Harwich. Dr. Har- 
ris believes the fourth, whose name is not men- 
tioned, was Richard Gardner, one of the 
original band, who returned shortly to England 
and died. This property at that time belonged 
to the Gardner family. It was this man, or 
his heir, who bought out the other owners of 
the Mayflower, and in a time when timber was 
scarce in England, used the seasoned beams of 
the ship to build a barn which has stood for 
three hundred years. 

While waiting for the fuller statement of 
the evidence, one feels he must, provisionally 
at least, accept the veteran scholar’s conclusion 
and award him the palm for another discovery 
as interesting as any he has made. 


EXAMINING EVIDENCE AT First HAND 


After listening to Dr. Harris’ statement and 
questioning him with regard to certain details 
of it—a process which revealed the fact that 
he had back of his statements much evidence 
he had not been able to touch upon—the com- 
pany broke up into groups to visit and examine 
at first hand the material evidence on the spot. 
We looked at the piece of metal on one of the 
uprights in the barn and a similar piece on 2 
door-jamb in the farmhouse, in both cases ut- 
terly irrelevant to the present uses of the wood. 
According to Dr. Harris, these were pieces of 
the keel of the Mayflower, and the presence of 
one piece in the house and the other in the 
barn helps to prove that house and barn were 
constructed at the same time. We examined 
the metal bar that had been used to repair the 
split central beam, which he believes to have 
been the handle of the “screw”? press which the 
Pilgrims had brought with them from Leiden. 
In the back of the barn on a beam are carved 
the letters, now very dim, H A R, which are 
believed to stand for Harwich, the port of reg- 
istry of the Mayflower. On the back of a door 
in the house are three braces decorated with 
flowers with long curved stems and thought to 
resemble the hawthorn blossom, which is the 
“Mayflower” in England. They may have been 
ornaments of the cabin of the little vessel. We 
got down on hands and knees, lit matches and 
examined the blackened plate on which were 
embossed the arms of James I. and the date 
1618. The kitchen has sacred associations en- 
tirely apart from the Mayflower, for here 
George Fox and other Quakers worshiped, and 
from it some of them were dragged off to prison 
and persecuted for preferring conscience to con- 
formity. Indeed, to an American, the afternoon 
was one of most unusual interest, even if evi- 
dence should be discovered to discredit Rendell 


Harris’ discovery. 
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Our Pilgrim Fathers for Church Union 


Their Attitude toward the Church of England 
By E. Victor Bigelow 


When the Puritans on the way to settle 
in Salem in 1629, were sailing past the 
western tip of England, Rey. Francis Hig- 
ginson declared, ““‘We will not say as the 
Separatists were wont to say at their leav- 
ing of England, ‘Farewell, Babylon, Fare- 
well, Rome!’ but .we will say, ‘Farewell, 
dear England, farewell the Church of God in 
England.’”’ But Higginson’s company had 


not felt in their own persons the inexcusable - 


brutalities from the crown and the Church 
of England, which had been suffered during 
‘a half century by many other groups of 
Puritans just as patient and as leal as them- 
selves. A farewell of hatred was in many 
eases well deserved by Hlizabeth Tudor and 
James Stewart, by the blood-guilty bishops, 
Bancroft and Laud; but Higginson was 
mistaken about some of the Separatists. In- 
stead of hatred they cherished a patient love 
for the Church of England. 

After reaching Salem and learning at first 
hand how the Pilgrims of Plymouth really 
felt toward that church Governor Endicott 
wrote to Governor Bradford: “I rejoice 
much—touching your judgments of the out- 
ward form of God’s worship—being far dif- 
ferent from the common report that hath 
been spread of you touching that particular.” 

Higginson’s Puritans, although they cher- 
ished fondness for the Church of Hngland, 
nevertheless quickly bundled off the Brown 
brothers on the homeward trip as soon as 


they tried to establish a prayer-book. service © 


in Salem; while the Plymouth settlers, op- 
probriously called Separatists, kept two 
English churchmen, Lyford and Oldham, for 
a whole year and then banished them only 
because of rankest treason. 


Lone STANDING AFFECTION OF THE PILGRIMS 


This amiable attitude toward the mother 
church was not the softening effect of years 
but the original and steadfast forgiving spirit 
of as fine a group of Christians as ever 
lived. Let the words of Governor Winslow, 
one of the early members, speak to this 
point! ‘The foundation of our New Eng- 
land Plantation was not laid upon schism, 
division or separation; but upon love, peace 
and holiness. They say ‘the church of Plym- 
outh which went first to Leyden, were 
schismatics, Brownists, rigid” separatists, 
having Master Robinson for their pastor who 
made and to the last professed separation 
from the other churches of Christ.’ For 
answer to this aspersion, he that knew Mas- 
ter Robinson either by his doctrine daily 
taught; or hath read his Apology, or knew 
the practice of that church of Christ under 
his government, might easily take off the 
aspersion. or his doctrine, I living three 
years under his ministry, before we began 
the work of the Plantation,in New Hngland, 
it was always against separation from any 
of the churches of Christ; professing and 
holding communion both with the French 
and Dutch churches; yea tendering it to the 
Scots also; ever holding forth how wary 
persons ought to be in separating from a 
ehureh; and that till Christ the Lord de- 
parted wholly from it, man ought not to 
leave it, only to bear witness against the 
corruption that was in it.... And if any 
joining to us either in Leyden or since we 
came to New England, have, with the man- 
ifestation of their faith and profession of 
holiness, held forth therewith separation 
from the Church of England: I have divers 


times heard either Master Robinson or Mas- 
ter Brewster stop them forthwith; shewing 
them that we required no such things at 
their hands; but only to hold forth faith in 
Christ Jesus, ete. ... leaving the Church 
of England to themselves and to the Lord 
before whom they should stand or fall; and 
to whom we otght to pray to reform what 
was amiss amongst them. . 

“But if any object, he separated from the 
Church of England and wrote largely against 
it; I acknowledge he wrote largely against 
it; but yet let me tell you he allowed hearing 
the godly ministers preach and pray in the 
public assemblies. Yea he allowed private 
communion not only with them but with all 
that were faithful in Christ Jesus in the 
Kingdom of England and elsewhere. Yea he 
honored them (godly Anglican clergymen) , 
for the power of godliness above all the pro- 
fessors of religion in the world. Nay I may 
truly say his spirit cleaved unto them... 
which was no small motive to him to per- 
suade us to remove from Holland to where 
we might not only continue HWnglish, but 
have and maintain such sweet communion 
with the godly of that nation.” 

ADMONITION 


JOHN ROBINSON’S 


Winslow quotes a bit of farewell advice 
from Mr. Robinson: ‘I should be glad if 
some godly minister (from the Church of 
England) would go over with you before my 
coming; for there will be no difference be- 
tween the unconformable ministers and you 
when they come to the practice of the ordi- 
nances out of the Kingdom.” 


“He advised us by all means,” says Wins- 
low, “to endeavor to close with the godly 
party of the Kingdom of England and rather 
to study union than division.’ 


When the time came to negotiate with the 
London Virginia Company for a landfall in 
America, Rev. John Robinson and WPlder 
William Brewster wrote seven articles coy- 
ering the whole question of the loyalty of the 
Pilgrim Church to the faith of the Church 
of England and to the government. Assent- 
ing to the Thirty-nine articles, desiring to 
keep spiritual communion, obeying the king, 
conceding his right to appoint Bishops and 
their authority in civil matters. These two 
sincere and devout men without concealing 
their own method of church government, 
went so far as to offer to take the Oath of 
Supremacy “if it be required and if conven- 
ient satisfaction be not given by our taking 
the Oath of Allegiance.” 

It seems very clear that neither political 
nor ecclesiastical separatism can fairly be 
charged against our Pilgrim Fathers. They 
were brutally driven out of their homes for 
holding prayer meetings and for preaching 
the New Testament among their own friends 
and neighbors. In their sufferings while 
exiles in other lands they resented the name 
“separatists” and still clung to an unbroken 
communion with the saints at home. They 
discovered moreover that they were a com- 
pletely effective and sufficient body of Christ, 
able to keep the oracles of God and to medi- 
ate salvation to other souls, and this posses- 
sion they and their descendants will never 
deny nor abridge though they may claim and 


exercise unity with any or all other churches. 


of Christ. 


South Church, 
Andover, Mass. 


Sept. 23, 1920 


Chureh Federation 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It is with some hesitancy that I ask to ap- 
pear in your columns among the ministry to 
suggest church reform, since my profession 
is that of a lawyer, and I am one of the laity ; 
but I have decided to make the venture. 

While I realize that the Christ spirit in 
the church and the world today has 
been the moving spirit which caused the 
several splendid organizations to work in 
harmony and with united effort to do the 
great work they have done to aid in win- 
ning the world war, and while I would not 
purposely unjustly censure the Church, it 
does seem that, largely because its energies 
and funds have not been applied in such a 
manner as to get the best results, it has 
come far short of accomplishing the great 
purpose for which Christ came into the 
world, to wit: To save the world, to lift the 
human race to a higher level, and to estab- 
lish the universal brotherhood of man. 

We have churches and churches, yes, too 
many inefficient, weakling organizations, 
struggling on and on year after year in 
competition with each other, yes, in compe- 
tition, in trying to see which can get the 
most members, erect the finest building, in- 
stall the best pipe organ, get up the best 
banquet, organize the biggest choir, or do 
something to excel along material lines, 
entirely losing sight of the real purpose of 
the Church in the world. 

A few people had caught the vision of 
the universal brotherhood of man before the 


.war, but because of this competition and the 


denominational selfishness of a majority of 
the members the churches have hampered 
themselves and blocked the very purpose of 
their existence. 

It is worse than the Chinese Puzzle to 
the Chinaman himself, and to other Orien- 
tals where missions have been established, 
to understand why there are Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, United Brethren 
and other church denominations and _ so 


many kinds of Christians. The heathen, as - 


we call him, seems to think that all Chris- 
tians ought, at least, to have the same name. 
Strange, isn’t it, that the heathen caught 
this idea before the highly educated, en- 
lightened Christian himself? ; 

Why should there be dozens of different 
church denominations? I think of numerous 
causes, but not a single reason, not one. 
All these numerous denominations ought to 
be federated and harmonized into one great 
system, working through one _ channel, 
spreading out into the missionary and other 
various fields of labor. 

When the United States Government 
needed greater efficiency in’ transportation, it 
took possession of all the different railroads 
and merged them into one great system, 
and, with all the other almost impossible 
tasks .of the war, the purpose was to 
organize in such a way as to create the 
least possible loss of time and labor, or 
waste of money and energy. 

The Protestant Church, if it ever expects 
to perform its mission in the world, will 
not longer allow the selfish whims and 
caprices of its members, who, like the 
Pharisees of old, insist on strictly adhering 
to the narrow, circumscribed rut in which 
they have long been going, to block the 
Church and keep it from accomplishing the 
great purpose for which Christ came into 
the world. : 

I believe the time is coming, yea, near at 
hand, when the. numerous . Protestant 
churches will unite their efforts under one 
combined system, thus stopping the pro- 
digious waste of both energy and funds. 

York, Neb. M. M. WILpMAN. 


| 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
Birth and Childhood of Jesus 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 
8. Matt. 2: 1-15. 


It is a great pleasure to turn for six months 
to the study of the life and message of Jesus 
as it is set forth in the good news of the King- 
dom of God. The life and words of Jesus never 
lose their charm and power. However familiar 
a passage may seem as we begin it, we never 
end any serious bit of study without making 
some fresh discovery of truth. So we shall be 
going over familiar paths during the next six 
months; but they will lead us to ever more 
beautiful visions of truth. 

1. Vhe World’s Quest. This is what the 
wise men represent. Humanity is yearning and 
eager for new truth. All that the schools have 
taught does not completely satisfy that native 
and urgent desire for truth by which to live, 
of which we are always conscious. Do you not 
feel it yourself? What signs of it do you find 
in history and in the world today? What are 
the surest and quickest ways in-which to arrive 
at truth? Give some concrete experience by 
which you feel that you have found truth in 
Christ. Notice that these different men were 
seeking a common object. Their common yearn- 
ings were greater than any differences that sep- 
arated them. What does this fact signify in 
our complex modern life? 

2. The Flame of Envy. It is a quick spring 
from the earnest search for truth on the part 
of the wise men to the envy anl treachery of 
Herod. He was selfish, To him only one 
matter was important, the preservation of -his 
personal power. Like all selfish and envious 
men, he set himself in opposition to the whole 
world. He could not consent in any program 


that would promote the common welfare if it 
interfered with his own privileges. Envy burned 
like a destroying fire in his soul when he learned 
that there was a possibility that he would be 
compelled to surrender any of his personal au- 
thority. He was not jealous to guard the wel- 
fare of others; he was concerned only with his 


personal prestige. How important is the com- 
mand, ‘Thou shalt not covet’? Does envy still 
bar the path of Christ with positive opposition? 
Give a concrete example from modern Ameri- 
ean life. 

3. God’s Use of Common Things. The rea- 
son that men were not looking at such a small 
village as Bethlehem for the coming of the 
Messiah was because they had forgotten how 
God uses small things and obscure places for 
the realization of his plans. Of course the re- 
ligious and political leaders—and in the time of 
Jesus they were the same—were looking to the 
schools and the official classes for their leaders. 
That is the range of vision that generally marks 
the privileged groups. And God is always dis- 
appointing them by going outside these classes 
and finding the leaders of his cause in the un- 
expected place. Give an illustration of this 
from history. Does this fact have any relation 
to the prospects of the boys and girls in the 
small villages in America? What lesson does 
it bring to those who are inclined to boast of 
their official position or privilege? 

4. Love's Offering. Those gifts laid out be- 
fore the wondering eyes of Mary stand for the 
offering that our love ought to be willing to 
render to Christ. Go over the items of our 
obligation to Christ. What has he brought to 
us which evokes our gratitude? Mention knowl- 
edge of God, true appreciation of ourselves and 
of others, courage and comfort, and many other 
gifts. Now what are we giving back in return 
for all this.to show our love and thankfulness? 


Mention some of the ways in which we can 
show our gratitude and devotion. There is our 
time and personal power to help others, our 
thought and imagination. What is the best gift 


‘that you can think of to render to Christ this 


coming week? Make it specific and practical. 

5. God's Unthwarted Purpose. Werod prob- 
ably went to sleep that night feeling that he 
had put up a clever scheme that would work 
well on the unsuspecting old men who were not 
used to dealing with politicians. And perhaps 
he would have worked out his selfish and 
wicked program if it had not been for one fact 
that he entirely left out of his reckoning. He 
forgot God. And God is still engaged with 
human life. His plans are still the most im- 
portant item in the whole program of life. Men 
are strong and clever. But it is God who still 
lives and reigns. So the wise men fail and the 
strong men are conquered, while those sincere 
and trusting souls who ally their lives with God 
succeed. This is a fact that upsets all our 
clever programs. The great achieyement is to 
find out the will of God and then work with it, 
not to shape up a big program and then push 
it through by sheer human strength. The 
Herods are always going to sleep satisfied with 
their clever schemes and waking up in the cold 
gray morning to find their crafty devices in 
ruins because God has been at work during the 
night. When we are once convinced of this it 
brings us great comfort and joy. It does not 
make much difference whether or not we are 
r-ch and strong; but it makes an infinite differ- 
ence whether we are working with God or 


against him. : 
Wis 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Distortion of the Bible 


The Bible is a wonderful book. It still exists 
in spite of much maltreatment by its friends. 
It teaches Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Dunkard, Holy Roller, Roman Cath- 
olic, Christian Science, and Mormon doctrines 
and the doctrines of all the other sects. At 
least all these claim to found their teachings 
upon the Bible and are likely to insist that their 
teachings are the most important and result 
from the truest interpretation of the book. 

Emphasis and point of view make a deal of 
difference. If we only take our Old Testament 
we will find no disapproval of polygamy. If 
we try to prove certain theories by individual 
Scripture texts and then literalize, allegorize or 
spiritualize at will, we can prove from the Bible 
the pre-millennial second coming, the post-mil- 
lennial second coming, that Christ is already 
here, predestination or its opposite, inbred sin, 


total depravity, universalism or eternal damna- | 


tion, even infant damnation, and all absurd 


_ dogmas of the various so-called Christian sects. 


Difference in emphasis and point of view to- 
gether with difference of method are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for the’ splitting 
of Protestantism into a large number of groups 
and develop such absurd attitudes as that 
taken by one denomination which refused to 
give anything to one of its colleges because two 
of the faculty believed in “alien immersion.” 
It reminds one of the two churches standing on 


opposite sides of the street in a large city. 
They were cousins denominationally. Some 
one asked the difference between them and was 
told that one believed that Adam was a good 
man and fell and the other believed that he was 
a bad man all the time. 


Why is the Bible held responsible for all 
the hobbies and fantastic, divisive “isms” of 
the various denominations? 

What false emphasis and point of view 
have made it teach outrageous things in di- 
rect contradiction to the spirit and teaching 


of Jesus? 

The Bible grew. Thus there is in it that 
which was outgrown. Failure to recognize 
this fact and to test all by the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus are responsible for much 
of the distortion. 


“As a result of emphasis and point of view, 
which give us so much sectarianism, we have 
all sorts of unseemly denominational competi- 
tion with a good many over-churched situations, 
where we profiteer on the community in our 
endeavor to build up denominations at the ex- 
pense of the Kingdom of God. At the same 
time, this waste of energy leaves other needy 
fields uncared for. As a matter of fact, prac- 
tically none of the things which divide Prot- 


estantism have anything whatever to do with 
essential Christianity or with our salvation. 

What kind of an interpretation of our Bible 
are we living by? And what kind of an inter- 
pretation are we giving to our boys and girls? 
Are we teaching from our Bible that which is 
contrary to the essential spirit and teaching of 
Jesus? Are we denying the Master of our sal- 
vation by building again religious points of 
view which he gave his life to destroy? This 
book should be the divine charter of human 
progress. Some people have persisted in inter- 
preting it in such a manner that it palsies 
thought, develops artificial barriers and sets 
people to chattering about doctrines which have 
little value except to turn us away from the 
real work of building a Kingdom of God in the 
earth. 

How did we ever get into such a situation? 
And more important, how are we going to get 
out? Before attempting to answer that ques- 
tion in a direct manner, let us ask ourselves 
where and how we got our Bible. 

The Bible was put in its present written 
form during a period covering approximately 
one thousand years. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua. Samuel, David and Sol- 
omon had no Bible. What these men did have 
was great experiences with God. They felt his 
presence; sought to know and do his will. 
There is no evidence or indication that accounts 


wf es8D) 
of these experiences were written down at the 
time, but they did tell them to other members 
of their families and to members of the clan. 
For years and even centuries these accounts of 
experiences with Jehovah were thus passed on 
from one generation to another. 

You would hardly suppose that these stories 
were always told in exactly the same words 
with the same emphasis and for the same pur- 
pose. They were human, helpful incitements 
inspiring those to whom they were told to seek 
like experiences with. Jehovah that they might 
know and do his will. Not till the seventh to 
the fifth centuries B.C: did the religion of the 
Old Testament begin to become the religion of 
a book and ideas of yerbal infallible inspiration 
begin to make the revelation rigid and corre- 
spondingly external and legalistic. ven then 
the Jews never held to a dead level of inspira- 
tion, but placed the law first, the prophets next 
and the Hagiographa, or writings, as the least 
highly attested. 

Likewise New Testament Christianity was 
first of all an experience, a way of life, which 
people talked about and to which they gave 
loyal allegiance. Jesus, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and Paul, and even the early church had no 
New Testament. There is not the slightest in- 
dication that Paul and most of the New Testa- 
ment writers had any idea that their writings 
were to become the New Testament and a part 
of the Bible along with the Old Testament. 

The whole thing grew. Jesus lived his mar- 
velous life; taught his matchless message; and 
sealed both with his death upon the cross. So 
far as we know, he did not write anything. 
He did not lay down a lot of rules. He fought 
literalism and external’ conformity. He sought 
to give a new attitude to life, a new inner pur- 
pose, a new motive. He seemed to be more 
interested in persons and life and the contagion 
of the right kind of life than to give explicit or 
detailed instructions about things. One almost 
wonders, as he breathes the free air of the 
Master’s life and message, who could dare to 
literalize the teachings of the Christ and make 
an external law where he sought to impart a 
new. inner life. 

In the following articles we hope to indicate 
a way of approach to the Bible which shall 
discover the great essentials and eliminate de- 
visive non-essentials. 

Next week we shall consider HWssential Chris- 
tianity and the Christian, and following that, 
What is the Bible? : 

Questions and suggestions are welcomed. 

: FrANK M. SHELDON. 


Knowing Your Own Town 


By W. H. Morse, M. D. 

The girls returned from the Northfield Con- 
ference full of missionary ambition. They had 
listened to inspiring addresses and were eager 
to offer themselves for the mission field. It 
made little difference which field, if they might 
only go. They had graduated from the high 
school in June, and at that time had very in- 
definite life plans. The probabilities were in 
favor of their becoming teachers, and both had 
cherished ideas of taking the course at the state 
normal school. Much as they would have liked 
to go to college, their parents’ circumstances 
would not admit of their doing so, and the nor- 
mal course was planned to take its place. But 
after Northfield it was put aside in favor of the 
missionary enterprise. 

“Never mind it!” they said. 
the normal or a training school! Lots of the 
best missionaries never had either. We have 
given ourselves to the missionary work, and one 
of the lecturers said that a consecrated life is 
what counts. And we are consecrated to it. So!” 

The pastor smiled pleasantly, gave them mis- 
sionary literature, and furnished the addresses 


“Never mind 
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of the missionary secretaries. ‘Then he sug- 
gested that during the time that they would 
have to wait for appointments, it would be a 
good idea to take up a course of reading, reli- 
gious, classical, and historical. This was pleas- 
ing, and forthwith they entered upon it under 
his instruction. China came nearer*to being 
their objective than any other field, and the 
historical reading had to do with that country. 
For the classics Marcus. Aurelius was taken. 
In religious reading the great missionaries of 
the Bible were studied, and in this connection 
the life of St. Augustine, who was chosen as a 
representative early missionary. Although it 
was the summer vacation season, the reading 
was fascinating, and was not neglected even 
for a day. The pastor invited them to come to 
him at any time and “talk it over; and they 
gladly did so. And as they read their mission- 
ary aspirations grew. 

In due time the missionary secretaries wrote 
to the pastor concerning the applications. Yes, 
teachers were wanted, normal graduates, who 
must first have teaching experience. The min- 
ister laid the letter aside. Instead of taking up 
the matter with the girls, he took up his cam- 
era and went forth. One evening, in the fol- 
lowing week, he sent for the girls, It was 
“about the reading course,’ he said over the 
phone, that he wanted to talk with them. They 
came gladly, and for an hour they talked. 

“And now,” he said after a while, “let me 
show you some pictures.” 

Mounted on yellow board, thus giving it the 
appearance of age, he showed a picture marked 
“Marcus Aurelius.” The girls were delighted. 
Then another, mounted in the same way, was 
“Moses, the Lawgiver.” Then a third—‘‘Saint 
Augustine.” And a fourth—‘‘Confucius.” The 
girls’ delight increased. A Roman, a patri- 
archal Jew, a Negro, and a Chinaman—four 
pictures. 

“Wow good of you to get them!” the girls 
said. ‘‘We had often wondered how they really 
did look.” 

Placing the pictures in his pocket, the min- 
ister suggested a walk. Down on Broad Street, 
as they strolled along, they stopped in front of 
a Chinese laundry, and watched a “Charley” 
ironing. Crossing the street, they came to the 
shop of a Jewish tailor, where, outside in a 
chair, sat the tailor’s aged uncle. The minister 
shook hands with the old man, and they passed 
on. A little further up the street they stopped 
at the “hot waffles” wagon, where the Negro 
proprietor sold them some of his “hot eats.” 
Several blocks further on, the minister re- 
sponded to a bow from a Neapolitan barber 
who stood in his shop doorway. 

“Wine looking fellow!’ the minister said. 

Then both girls made the same remark. 

“He looks like —” 

There they interrupted themselves for one to 
say, “And that old Jew —,” and for the other 
to exclaim, ‘‘And the nigger —.’’ ‘Then, both 
together, ‘The Charley chink —.’” 

“Well?” the minister asked. 

“Tow much they resemble the pictures you 
showed us!” 

He took the pictures from his pocket, and 
showed that which was written on the back of 
each one. “Marcus Aurelius” had “Tony Ad- 
dio, tonsorial artist.” ‘St. Augustine’—Pete 


Gunn, Hot Waffles.” ‘“‘Confucius’”—‘Charley 
Lee.” ‘‘Moses’’—‘“‘Sol Klein, aged 92.” 
“Their autographs, all except Charley’s, 


which I wrote!” the minister said. 

“And they really and truly looked like—” the 
girls chorused. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘Aurelius a 
‘dago,’ Confucius a ‘chink,’ Moses a ‘sheeny,’ 
Augustine a ‘nigger’! Still with us.” Then, 
“Come back into the study a moment.” 

On the study table he arranged the pictures. 
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Then he read the secretaries’ letters to the girls. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” Then, both together: “We will 
take the normal course! And we will teach, 
after! And—oh, say, while we are at the nor- 
mal, and after, can’t we—?” 

The minister interrupted, ‘Yes, you can be 
home missionaries, and get good experience 
among the brothers and sisters of Mareus Aure- 
lius, Moses, Confucius and Augustine.” 

At the New Britain (Ct.) State Normal 
School the two girls are in their second year, and 
in their room are the four pictures on the wall. 
At the parish house of the South Congrega- 
tional Church they are workers in the Interna- 
tional School which the Rey. Dr. Ozora 8. 
Davis established when he was pastor of the 
church, and in the classes they teach the 
Augustines, Marcus Aureliuses, Confuciuses 
and Moseses. And the names of the girls will 
one day be on the list of foreign missionaries. 

Hartford, Ct. 


Pie Plates Furnished 
By Mary Davis 

“T’d as soon make a pie for you as not,” 
said Mrs. Foster frankly, “but I never get my 
plate’ back so I'll give you money instead.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Minot, “I imagine 
there are at' least a dozen of my plates in the 
ehurch kitchen. John is always in such a 
hurry to get home that he won’t let me go into 
the kitchen and look-for them. And if you 
don’t get them that night—” she stopped and 
waved her capable little hands expressively. 

“Well!” said the President of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, and she ceased soliciting 
for food and went down town and bought fifty 
pie plates. These are distributed the week be- 
fore the supper and inevitably come back with 
apie on them. It is an idea worth copying as 
the average woman dislikes to lose her dishes. 

Another church society which has a splendid 
reputation among the men of the town for its 
suppers, cooks all its food by certain standard 
recipes. The women of this church are ex- 
tremely progressive and harmonious. Mrs. 
Cushing, whose veal loaf was very popular, 
gave a demonstration in the church kitchen and 
the women of the society wrote down the rule. 
Next Mrs. Hammond made one of her lemon 
pies and a Swedish cook was persuaded to come 
in and teach her famous salad dressing. ‘The 
women like the plan and the food is of a uni- 
form grade and excellence. 

This church, too, provides for a certain num- 
ber of people. Each place at the table is num- 
bered and one ticket is sold for that place. The 
tickets are gobbled up greedily a fortnight 
ahead. This way of running a church supper 
is much easier and more satisfactory than let- 
ting people sit down at all times. Everybody 
gets the same amount of food, too. 

The women of a third church paid for a new 
heater in a rather novel way. The Chamber of 
Commerce was accustomed to have a supper 
every month. The local caterer was unable to 
serve the supper one month so the church ladies 
yolunteered to save the day for the town. The 
Chamber of Commerce liked their supper so 
well that it asked them to take charge of the 
supper at a good profit. 

“The church supper has a place in the church 
because there is something about eating bread 
and salt, or rather cake and coffee together, 
that. makes people feel as if they were really 
acquainted. We modern folks need to realize 
that the church is just one big family, the way 
that our pioneer fathers and mothers did. In 
a city church, where there are many young 
people who haye no home in town, the women 
serve cocoa and wafers after the evening sery- 
ice. There is such’a genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness that the extra work and steps on the part 
of the busy Marthas pay them richly. ~ 
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Christian Honesty 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Sept. 26— Oct. 2 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture Passage. Rom. 13: 1-14. 


Tithe Werld on Honest World? The apostle 


associates dishonesty with darkness. We are 
to walk honestly, as in the day. The words 
come after full recognition of obligations in 
all sorts of directions, toward authority aud 
toward those with whom we live and work. A 
good test of our honesty is whether what we 
are doing and paying and giving will bear the 
light. Now the immediate answer to our ques- 
tion whether this is an honest world is the 
recollection how widely it is the policy of many 
. people to keep things in darkness. It is diffi- 
eult, as everybody knows, to buy an honest 
basket of fruit. It is not difficult for a man 
like Ponzi to get money out of other people’s 
pockets into his own by offers which do not 
make clear how the money is to be used. We all 
know, I suppose, many people whose word on 
any subject that interests them we expect to 
discount, ten, twenty, fifty per cent.—all the 
way up to those whom as the saying is, we 
would not believe on oath. The world is not 
all in the darkness of dishonesty, but there are 
black patches everywhere. 


Are We Honest with Others? We have to 
face that situation of dishonesty in the world 
and as followers of Christ we have to face it 
with our own unquestionable honesty. And the 
root of that is in a complete recognition of the 
rights of others. It is all “briefly comprehended 
in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.””’ The only way we can get 
perspective for an honest vision is in complete 
detachment from ourselves. That is a part of 
our witness in the world. Did all Christians 
walk in the light of a complete honesty it would 
immeasurably raise the standard of respect for 
the church and make its witness effective. 


Are We Honest with Ourselves? Honesty of 
conduct comes out of an honest heart. And an 
honest Christian heart has no concealments to 
itself. One trouble with us is that we do not tell 
the truth to our own selves about ourselves. We 
lack humility, for one thing, and are very un- 
willing to face anything that shows us up to 
ourselves in an unworthy attitude. We cover 
up actions which we find easy or profitable in 
the darkness of refusal to consider and test 
them. The way of self-examination may some- 
times lead to a morbid conscience if it is .self- 
regarding only. But we need to test our 
thoughts and words and acts in the clear light 
of the second of the great commandments. . 


‘The Practical Difficulties of Honesty. We 
must not think that honesty is easy, especially 
at first. The set of the current in which we 
are afloat may be heavily against us. It may 
require a pretty complete overturning of -habits 
and character to ‘walk in the light.” But it 
not only pays, it transforms. It pays even in 
competitién with dishonesty. We all try to 
avoid a liar in trade. We all like to deal with 
people who tell us the truth. The difficulties 
are there; but they are part of the adventure 
and the education of Christian faith and must 
be faced and overcome. 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST IN THE HEART 
If any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him and he with me.—Rev. 3: 20. 


Christ is so related now to the souls of 
them that receive him, that he is present 
with them in all places, at all times, bearing 
witness with their spirits in guidance and 
holy society ; a friend, a consoler, a glorious 


‘illuminator, all that he would or could be if 


we had him, each to himself in outward 
company.—Horace Bushnell. . 


His righteousness does not merely mean 
righteousness like his, but his own very 
righteousness. We must réceive himself into 
our hearts, and then: his- righteousness will 
spring up within us and overflow all our 
doings.—F’. J. A. Hort. 


Turn in, my Lord, turn in to me, 
My heart’s a homely place; 
But thou canst make corruption flee 
And fill it with thy grace; 
So furnishéd it will be brave, 
And a rich dwelling thou shalt have. 
—Ohrist Church, Ms., in A. H. Bullen’s “More 
Lyrics from the Song-Booke of the Bliza- 
bethan Age.” 


The best answer any one of us can make 
when questioned for proof of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Lord is the humble, but irrefut- 
able, one: “Christ liveth in me.’—/J. Stuart 
Holden. 


There is no man whatever that hath any 
want in reference to the things of God, but 
Christ will be to him, that which he wants— 
whether it be life, or light, power or joy, all 
is wrapped up in him.—/ohn Owen. 


The opening of the heart is man’s, the 
entering into it is his. He enters the spirit 
home the moment its doors are thrown open, 
bringing with him spiritual entertainment. 
The guest becomes the host, for when Christ 
comes he comes as a’ King, bringing his own 
rich entertainment with him, and sharing it 
with us—James M. Campbell. 


O thou, true Light of the morning and 
the evening, shine upon our souls and dispel 
our darkness. When the day dawns, may 
we awake with thee. In work and pleasure 
go with us that we may refer all questions 
to thy wisdom and know thy rejoicing in all 
that we enjoy. Gird us for toil. Keep us 
from lassitude. Enrich us with patience. Let 
our courage be full of cheer and the light of 
laughter come to rest our minds. When the 
day is over and we turn to rest, afford us 
some sweet thoughts of thy loving kindness 
and some lively hopes of overcoming by 
thine aid. O thow who hast prepared the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God, 
let our sleep of the night become a foretaste 
of that refreshment and our work a prep- 
aration for its joyful service. Blessed be 
thou by whom we live, in the morning and 
at noon and at eventide, forevermore! Amen. 

—Isaae Ogden Rankin. 


To Love and Serve 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Oct. 3-9 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topie: Our Church Privileges and Obliga- 
tions. Ps. 84:1-12. (Consecration meeting). 


Light from the Bible Passage 


The writer of this Psalm was hungry for his 
church. How hungry the first two verses show. 
Whether he represented many people we do not 
know. Undoubtedly a larger per cent. than of 
our people today. To him it meant life, refuge, 
worship, strength, rare delight, unique gifts. 
He rejoiced that he might dwell in the church. 
It was the place where he took his joys and 
his sorrows. There he especially found the God 
who answers our prayers. To him it was not 
alone a place for worship but one where he 
could also serve, even it it be no more than as 
a doorkeeper. From it he got the inspiration 
for his daily life, the characteristic of which is 
that he walked uprightly and carried himself 
in a righteous way. 


Leads for the Leader 


The closest point of contact Endeavorers 
have with the Kingdom is through their own 
church. The society was founded with that 
idea uppermost. It was never intended to stand 
or live or work apart from its own church, but 
in it. This meeting gives us a chance to set 
this idea out again in strong relief, and then 
think and pray ourselves into better achieve- 
ments along this line. 

Our privileges are in part: 

1. It gives a place for united worship. What 
is its value over private? 

2. Also for united inspiration. The value 
of communion of ideas and ideals. 


3. -For united good will. How much more 


comes through this? 
- Our obligations: 


1. Loyalty in attendance, in “advertising,” 
in support as far as we can. 


2. Service (1) in the church itself. Young 
life in action makes a church go. (2) In the 
broader interests in the community. (3) In 


doing something for your church in the country 
and in the world. 


Thoughts for Members 

Many have died for the church. The call of 
the hour is for millions to live for it. 

My contributions of love and gift and service 
may be small, but are they made with a single 
heart and mind? 

If my church is “dead,” what have I, as an 
Endeavorer, done to bring it back to life? Any- 
thing more than to be a “knocker”? 

‘What is needed is not a new church but a 
new spirit among its members,’ wrote a soldier 
from the front. 


A Moment of Prayer 

O Father, teach me, who am always ready to 
sing “I love thy church, O God,’ to do the 
things that will truly show my love. Through 
me may others who care less become concerned 
afresh with the church which our Master gave 
to the world. In his name. Amen. 
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> AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Concerning America 


THE RAILROAD BUILDERS, by JOHN Moopy, 
and THE MASTERS OF CAPITAL, by JOHN Moopy 
(Yale University Press). These are volumes 
88 and 41 in the admirable Chronicles of 
America series. The first volume tells enter- 
tainingly the wonderful story of the develop- 
ment of the great lines of railway, beginning 
with a brief introduction on the century as a 
whole and then in successive chapters describ- 
ing the history of the New York Central, the 
Great Pennsylvania System, the Hrie Railroad, 
and the transcontinental lines. It closes with 
a discussion of the American Railway Problem. 
The second volume deals with the questions of 
High Finance, The Rise of the House of Mor- 
gan, The Iron Masters, Standard Oil and Wall 
Street, The Steel Trust Merger, Wall Street 
and the World War, ete. Both volumes review 
the building up of colossal enterprises and the 
making of enormous fortunes in the most spec- 
tacular period of the development of the coun- 
try. Little or nothing is said of the ethics of 
methods employed. Both volumes are well illus- 
trated with maps and portraits. 

THE COLLEGE AND NEW AMERICA, by JAY 
WILLIAM Hupson (Appleton). To find out 
what we Americans really intend to make of 
this American order—to make this the supreme 
motive of our entire educational system—to 
subordinate the old idea of scholarship and the 
new tendency to voeationalism. These phrases 
express the purpose of the series of studies on 
our present educational needs. One of the 
great, persistent purposes of the founders of 
this nation has been the establishment of edu- 
cational privileges. Corresponding to that must 
arise the sense of duty and training in its per- 
formance. Some hindrances are described but 
most of the book is devoted to the question of 
what the American ideals really are and what 
the colleges may do to promote them. In these 
days of world gloom it is good to read that 
“the two chief American virtues are optimism 
and courage.” Eyen better is’ the hope that 
“true education may yet mean the reasonable 
transfiguration of life, morally and religiously.’ 

Tuer CONSTITUTION AND WHat It MEANS 
Topay, by Epwarp S. Corwin (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press). This little book contains the 
complete text of the United States Constitution 
with the Amendments up to date and the 
author gives an explanation of the meaning and 
scope of every passage that is in the least ob- 
scure. The important court decisions and pop- 
ular practice in relation to the various subjects 
referred to are thus indicated, in brief, handy 
reference form. 

OccASIONAL PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF AN 
AMERICAN LAWYER, by HENRY W. Tarr (Mac- 
millan). A collection of able and illuminating 
discussions of important subjects, largely po- 
litical, by a distinguished lawyer, brother of 
ex-President Taft. 

DARKWATER, by W. E. B. Du Bors (Har- 
court, Brace & Howe). A collection of bril- 
liant, poetic and tragic studies and sketches on 
the race problem, revealing much of the au- 
thor’s own experience and suffering as a sensi- 
tive, high-minded colored American. 

History OF JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED 


Srates, by GrorcE Henry Payne (Appleton). 
The story of newspaper progress in this coun- 
try from its beginning to the present day, in- 
troducing the great journalists and the events 
“and causes with which they have had to do. 


THE RED CONSPIRACY, by JOSEPH J. MERETO 


(National Historical Society). An attack on 
radicalism, consisting mainly of quotations from 
The Call, The Appeal to Reason, The Social 
Democratic Herald, The Hye Opener, and other 
Socialist organs, together with extracts from 
press reports of public utterances by certain 
labor leaders. Some chapters are devoted to 
conditions in Russia, Germany and other Euro- 
pean nations, but mainly the author desires to 
warn Americans of the movement at home to 
overthrow the Government by rebellion. 

My NEIGHBOR THE WORKINGMAN, by JAMES 
Roscozk Day (Abingdon Press). Chancelldr 
Day has a caustic pen as well as a facile 
tongue. ,_ He claims to be a friend to the work- 
ingman but he certainly does score “the blind 
guides who have spoiled his unions by plotting 
to use them for selfish purposes.” 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY VERSUS PRUSSIAN 
MARXIANISM, by CLARENCE FF. BIRDSEYE. 
(Revell). A strong argument for the theory 


that Marxian socialism is Prussianism. 


For Boys and Girls 


Tue MYSTERY OF THE SEA-LARK, by RatpH 
Henry BaArsour and H. P. Horr (Century). 
A first-class boy’s story. Jack Holden buys a 
sloop that had been cast ashore in a storm and 
deserted. He repairs the boat and devises a 
scheme for earning money. The plan works 
well but certain unprepossessing appearing 
men, for some mysterious reason, hang around 
the boat and make much trouble. The mystery 
is eventually solved satisfactorily. Not all was 
clear sailing. One terrific storm is well de- 
seribed. Any boy, especially one who loves the 
water, will greatly enjoy this story. 

Mr. JF'R1END-0’-MAN, by JAy TT. STocKING 
(Interchurch World Movement). A delightful 
book for children from six to twelve, and for 
their elders. In it, in story form, Mr. Wise- 
and-Wonder-Man teaches Queery-Queer why one 
should go to church, who are “the Best Peo- 
ple,’ whose names should go on the city’s 
Honor Roll, and various other lessons involving 
right standards. It is admirably done. 

Hero Srories oF FRANCE, by EvA Marcu 
TAPPAN (Houghton Mifflin). A thrilling review 
of the great events in the history of France, 
told in a series of chapters on its heroes, from 
Vercingetorix, who fought against Cesar, Saint 
Denis the missionary who brought Christianity, 
Cloyis the first king, Charles Martel, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Roland to Lafayette, Napoleon 
and Foch. 

Boppy AND THE Bic ROAD, by MAup Linp- 
ssy (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard). A book for 
the very youngest readers. It describes life in 
the country, the squirrels and rabbits and birds 
and trees and flowers, playmates and interest- 


ing experiences of a small boy. It is beautifully - 


illustrated with full-page colored pictures. 

Tur Girt WHO Sar By THE ASHES, by 
PapRAIc Cotum (Maemillan). An Irish Cin- 
derella story told with the literary charm of a 
prince of story-tellers, working in the beautiful 
folk lore with which his country’ abounds. The 
volume is richly and abundantly illustrated 
with pictures of exceptional artistic merit. 

WHEN I WAS A Boy IN PERSIA, by YOUEL 
B. Mirza (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard). The 
author, a Persian, served in the United States 
Navy during the Great War. After receiving 
his discharge he wrote this little volume telling 
the story of his own boyhood in the far-away 


‘AscHAM (Abingdon Press). 


land where he was born, describing the habits, 
customs and mode of living of his own people. 
It is well written, well illustrated and will 
doubtless be as well enjoyed as any volume in 
this admirable series. 

Wuen I Was A Boy IN SCOTLAND, by 
GrorcE McPHERSoN HuNTER (Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard). The author was born in Glasgow 
but is now a clergyman in Delaware. He de- 
scribes pleasantly his boyhood days, games, hol- 
idays, queer customs, stories from “Scotch his- 
tory and much else which all boys and girls 
will enjoy reading about the beautiful and inter- 
esting land from which he came. 

THE MAN or TomMOoRROW, by CLAUDE RIcH- 
ARDS (Crowell). A book for the boy who is 
thoughtful and ambitious to make the most of 
his life. First it shows clearly the great ad- 
vantage of laying a broad foundation, keeping 
at school as long as possible. Then it describes 
briefly but attractively the various vocations 
which may be open before him and aids him in 
making a choice. 

ELigAH, by E. B. Trist (Macmillan). The 
Story of Elijah told for children. The work is 
exceedingly well done, the type is large and 
there are numerous excellent illustrations, some 
of them full page and colored. 


Some Little Books 


THE NURSERIES OF HEAVEN, by G. VALE 
OwrENn (Dutton). A book of selections from 
spiritualistie literature for the comfort of be- 
reaved parents. 

THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY, by 
RautpH FE. DIFFENDORFER (Interchurch World 
Movement). Home Mission study. 

THE VACATION RELIGIOUS DAY SCHOOL, by 
HAzeEL Srraicut STarrorpD (Abingdon Press). 
A handbook for teachers in a thoroughly graded 
vacation school. 

THE RELIGION OF JUDAH, by JOHN BAYNE 
A companion vol- 
ume to the Religion of Israel, this begins with 
Rehoboam and traces the history of Judah 
through the Maccabean period. 

METHODS OF CHURCH SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Howard JAMES GEE (Revell). A 
valuable handbook of advice for organizing 
and administering the larger Bible schools. 

Tue CHARM OF FINE MANNERS, by Mrs. 
HELEN HKIN STARRETT (Lippincott). “A series 
of letters to a daughter’ by a former principal 
of a school for girls. 

HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by 
WILLIAM H. Bartietr (Crowell). A standard 
book, brought up to date. It explains our form 
of government, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution and its Amendments. 

Hanpspook or BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
GrorcE Burton HotTcuKiss and Epwarp J._ 
Kiupurr (Harpers). A revised edition of a 
guide for business correspondence. 

THE LISTENER’S GUIDE TO MusIc, by PERCY 
A. ScHoLes (Oxford University Press). A book 
for readers who “do not know a thing about 
musie,” giving them in untechnical terms in- 
formation about how a composer works, the 
principle of design in music, the sonata or sym- 
phony, program music, the orchestra and its 
instruments, ete. 

POLITICAL SUMMARY OF THE Unrrep STATES, 
by Ernest FiercnHpr CryMrR (Dutton). A 
handy volume of tabulated facts concerning the 
origin of parties, biographies of presidents, and 
votes at presidential elections. 
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The Mayflower Cat 


By Anna Deming Gray 
PART I, 
In the first place, it was only as large as a 
good-sized kitten, and in the next place, it was 
not a real live cat at all, but a doorstop, which 


had belonged to Mr. 
father. 

Naney Patience Palmer lived at the end of 
the same street where Mr. Abner Morton’s old, 
many-windowed house stood, in Plymouth town. 
And this story has quite as much to do with 
Mr. Abner, and his sister Charity as it does 
with Nancy and the eat. Since long before 
Nancy was born, Mr. Abner had lived in the 
old house with its many windows, and its won- 
derful flower garden at the back. 
sometimes wondered, if when the Pilgrims had 
landed on the great Rock which she could see 
when she swung on the gate and looked. down 
toward the Bay, they had not even then, found 
Mr. Abner there in the old house, With its flam- 
ing garden of flowers. 

The friendship had begun phen Naney was 
only three years old, and the flower garden be- 
gan it. Mr. Abner lived with his twin sister 
Charity, in the home where their father and 
grandfather before them had lived. He was a 
stooped, little old man, with a face like a wine- 
sap apple, and sharp, twinkling eyes. The 
children of Plymouth town were a little afraid 
of him, in spite of the twinkle in his eyes, for 
they had ieerd it said that Mr. Abner was get- 
ting “queer.” 

His flowers were his greatest eae and no 
one was allowed to tend or pick them but him- 
self, not even Miss Charity. As for Nancy, she 
was not in the least afraid of him, for she loved 
flowers herself, and when the other little girls, 
playing in the wide shade of the linden trees, 
would run away when he came thumping by 
with his cane, ‘she always stood her ground and 
smiled up at him as he went thumping by. 

And then one morning, peeping through the 
garden fence, she found that the golden mari- 
gold had come into a perfect riot of bloom over 
night. She wriggled her fat little body under 
the picket fence, and there being.no one in 
sight to ask, she gathered her hands as full of 
the flowers as they would hold, and wriggling 
back under the gies ran home to give them to 
her mother. 

And she had not the least idea that all the 
while Mr. Abner was watching from the back 
window. You may imagine what a commotion 
was started when she reached home! 

_ Her father was a deacon in the Plymouth 
Meeting-house and a stern man, built after the 
severe pattern of his Pilgrim forefathers, and 
when she told him that Mr. Abner had too 
many flowers in his garden—so many that they 
were crowding over each other—he only looked 
-at her very hard over his glasses, and said, 


Abner Morton’s grand- 


— “he human tongue is full of deceit, and the 


heart conceiveth evil. I will take you to Pastor 
William and see what had best be done.” And 
Nancy, near tears, felt that she was in a very 
bad way indeed. 

“Nay, William Palmer,’ said her mother 
gently, “the wiser plan would be to send the 
child back to- Abner Morton with the flowers, 
that she may-confess her sin.” 

And back trudged little three-year-old Nancy, 

>and though the glowing sunshine of an early 
— August morning was all about her and the blue 
waves were dancing down in the Bay and the 


Indeed, she. 


birds of Plymouth town were singing in the 
trees, she saw very little of the beauty about 
her. 

When she reached Mr. Abner’s house, the 
garden gate stood wide open as if waiting for 
her, and Mr. Abner himself was cutting great 
bunches of flowers. She told her story in a 
faltering voice, and with her curly head bent 
so low that he could hardly hear her. And 
though he said only a few words in answer, in 
the child’s heart was born that day a respect 
and an understanding for the rights of other 
people, which she never forgot. He took back 
the yellow marigold and gave her a bunch of 
late roses to take to her mother, This was ever 
so long ago, when Nancy was only three, and 
now she was almost eight, but they had been 
fast friends ever since. 

Miss Charity. was gone now, and Mr. Abner, 
much older and much more feeble, still lived in 
the old house and tended his garden. But times 
were very different with him now, for all he 


had left was.the old house. 


His friends of Plymouth Meeting-house 
looked after his needs, and Nancy’s mother, 
from her home farther down the street, often 
sent her with a loaf of bread or a baked custard 
for his supper, but it was whispered about that 
he was more “queer” than ever, now that Miss 
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Charity was gone. It was said that he dug in 
his garden, even after dark and his old lantern 
had been seen bobbing up and down long after 
nightfall. 

He would sit almost all day by the window, 
brooding and looking out toward the blue 
waters of the bay and Duxbury, where the tall 
white shaft above the grave of Miles Standish 
on Captain’s Hill seemed to be watching over 
the harbor. Sometimes Nancy sat on a little 
stool at his feet, while he told her tales of the 
early days of Plymouth, and of how the great 
linden trees which the children loved were 
brought from England when they were tiny 
twigs and planted there. The one at the far end 
of the street was planted by Mr. Abner’s grand- 
father when he was a child no older than 
Nancy, and had always been known as the 
“Morton Linden.” 

But her favorite story was the one about the 
Morton strong box. In it was kept the seven 
hundred dollars in gold, left by Mr. Abner’s 
grandfather to Abner and his sister Charity. 
He always got so excited when he told this 
story that he would thump on the bare -floor 
with his cane, until all the dishes on the high- 
boy would fairly rattle. “Charity was power- 
ful set in her way—a Morton, through and 

(Continued on page 382) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

Our little game of hunting up a misspelled 
word in The Congregationalist has undoubtedly 
stirred some of our Comrades to watch and see 
whether there are others. Margaret Anderson 
of Hast Orange, N. J., is one of these and she 
found in one of the advertisements recently a 
man’s name spelled “Warnest,” but states, “I 
have seen it spelled ‘HWrnest.’’”’ Of course both 
of these are used. I happen to know some one 
whose name is spelled in the latter way and he 
is very much troubled when some one spells it 
the first way. Perhaps he doesn’t wish to be 
considered as being an example of the word. 
They may expect too much of him. By the 
way, do you live up to the meaning of your 
name? Unless it is most unusual, you will 
find it defined in a list in the back of the 
dictionary. 

Are you getting tired of names? Some of 
our’ Comrad& apparently are not, for Martha 
J. Haywood of Keene, N. H., sends in an un- 
usual list “of names of children in one family, 
all of whom were baptized by my father dur- 
ing his pastorate of fifty-six years. Five were 
baptized, at one service.” Now the names are 
these: Gloris Manlius, Cornelia Lestine, Ralsa- 
mon De Witt, Rondo Remon, Ulric sAdzera, 
Anza Meronius, Clerus Shuebiah, Marion Wilt- 
shire, Conrad Rodolphus.” I wonder if they 


were all called in the morning by their full 


names. 

The pleasant little aes from this Comrade 
says, “I knew Mr. Martin, your predecessor, 
and my brother, Samuel Burnham, was one of 
the editors of The Congregationalist, at one 
time taking Dr. Dexter’s place when the latter 
was abroad.” 

Well, when is the best time to kill a mos- 
quito? 

I thought some one might suggest that it is 
best to let the “skeeter” fill up and then kill 
him. They used to tell me that when I was a 


boy. Still I never quite enjoyed the experi- 
ence, even though the bite was certain not to 
swell up and itch! I did not feel very pleasant 
about letting her pull out my yaluable blood 
that way and I never found that it worked the 
way they said it would. 

Comrade Susie T. Taplin of East Corinth, 
Vt., says, “Before they hatch, if possible.” From 
Groton, N. H., Comrade Lucy Sanborn writes: 
“My grandmother thinks that the best time to 
kill.a mosquito is before it spawns. I quite 
agree with her but I don’t know how to tell 
whether a mosquito has spawned or not, so it 
is about as bad as before. In June or July 
they bother the most here, so I suppose we 
should take more care of swamps and such 
places during the spring so that the mosquitoes 
will be killed before they are big enough to bite.” 

These two Comrades are on the right track. 
The “best time’ is before they hatch into full- 
sized and full-armed villains. They are born in 
moist places—swamps and stagnant pools and 
the like. Nowadays big efforts are being made 
to fill up and clean up such places. Tin cans 
and bottles, rain barrels and old boxes, are just 
the sort of “cradles” they like. Hollows in 
trees and stumps are breeding places, too, and 
open cesspools. Spreading kerosene on the water 
does the job but my! the expense at the present 
price of the kerosene! The experts tell us 
that a campaign of doing away with these 
breeding spots is the only “best way” to get rid 
of these troublous creatures.. Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts can do much in this way. 

The best time to kill a mosquito, then, is be- 
fore he, or she, is one. 

Next week I am going to announce the win- 
ners of our “Beast, Bird and Fish Contest,” 
and also give a few of the lists sent in. They 
have all been interesting. 


Comradely yours, 


Ar Nosen 
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An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


Effective Use of Bulletin Board 


The public will read display signs. If it 
were not so, the advertising world would not 
use them. If they are out of the ordinary in 
form or location or subject matter, they will 
get more attention. People are curious and 
people will read. Here is an opportunity for 
the church in giving its message. Instead of 
using the bulletin board merely to carry an- 
nouncements, make it also a wayside pulpit, 
preaching a constant message. 

Following out this idea, NoRTH, BERKELEY, 
CAL., Rey. R. B. Larkin, pastor, makes the 
bulletin board a definite part of the preaching 
activity of the church life. It is a large display 
board, standing seven feet and more in height, 
its posts solidly set in cement. It is designed 
to arrest the attention of the passers-by and 
constantly to present a vital message. This is 
usually in the form of editorials, both original 
and quoted, which seek to say in a pointed 
manner things the church wants to say to the 
community. The results of the experiment are 
encouraging. The editorials are read with in- 
terest. People get the habit of looking for them. 

The board stands almost immediately at the 
inner edge of the pavement. Typewritten mat- 
ter is easily read. Many people will stop and 
read and think who rarely or never enter a 


REV. FRANK BLOMFIELD 


he served for several years. 


ehurch which he now serves. 


Fathers and Sons in the Ministry 
“BLOOD WILL TELL” 
The Blomfields 


After varied experiences in England, Canada and the United States, Rev. Frank 
Blomfield is now continuing his life of service as pastor of ‘the church at Berlin, Vt. 
year ago Mr. and Mrs. Blomfield celebrated their golden wedding anniversary and had 
the pleasure of having with them on that occasiongtheir six sons and daughters, all of 
whom were born in England but who early in life came with their parents to America. 
Here they were given a college education, five of them at Olivet and one at Kalamazoo. 

The elder Blomfield as a young man commenced training for the Christian minis- 
try but was forced to relinquish for a time his hope of a college course and devote him- 
self to business. Later, however, he was ordained in a lumber town in Michigan, where 
He held pastorates in several other towns in that state, his 
last charge there being at Highland Park, Muskegon. 
Vt., and preached for a while in Hast Barre, in 1910 accepting a call’ to the Berlin 


Stanley F. Blomfield also felt the compelling call of the ministry and was trained 
for this work at Olivet College and Yale Seminary. 
land, but crossed the Atlantic while still a youth. He has held pastorates at Boulevard 
Church, Detroit, Mich., Stony Creek and Woodbury, Ct., and Montpelier, Vt. He is now 
pastor of the church at Hasthampton, Mass. 


church. It seems to be an effective way of get- 
ting a message to them. It is the aim to have 
the subject matter vital and forceful and sym- 
pathetic, with the hope that it may be a means 
of disarming prejudice among a class that has 
little idea of what we are talking about inside 
the church. It is aimed to have the subject 
chosen cover a wide range of human thought, 
whether spiritual, ethical, social, economic or 
scientific. 

The following is typical of the editorials pre- 
sented: 


What is God to You? 


A Guess? A Hypothesis? A Hope? Or an 
Experienced Reality? 


If God is to you only a guess or a theory, 
it will not do you very much good. Do not rest 
until you have reached certainty through per- 
sonal experience. 

The first and fundamental requiremént is 
sincerity—utter, downright, unmixed sincerity. 

A man has achieved an enormous victory 
within himself when he achieves sincerity. 

When a man is wholly sincere, he is wholly 
obedient to all the light he has. 

And when he is obedient to the light he has, 
the light increases and floods his soul. 

People do not relish being told that they are 
insincere. 

They do not like insincerity in others and 
they do not want to believe that they themselves 
are guilty of it. 


REV. STANLEY F. BLOMFIELD 


A 


He then removed to Montpelier, 


He was born near London, Eng- 


And yet it may be that there is more dark- 
ness in men’s souls and more doubt and more 
distress and more moral defeat through insin- 
cerity than from any other cause. 

Because men do not play fair. 

_ They do not play fair with truth. They see 
it but do not obey it. 

And that is insincerity. 

_ They do not play fair with God. They be- 
lieve in him but do not obey him. 

And that is insincerity. 

Jesus said, “If any man wills to do his will 
he shall know of the teaching.” 


\ 


An Easter Sunrise Service 


Just as during the war Greenwich, Ct., led 
New England in being the first town to begin 
noon-day prayers for the soldiers, with the ring- 
ing of the church bells and town bell, so it is 
the first town in New BHngland, as far as we 
know, to have the unique Haster Sunrise Sery- 
“ice with the trumpet playing from the church 
spire at sunrise, and the people singing Waster 
hymns among the graves of the churchyard. 
This year was the third annual service, which 
chas greatly endeared itself to the church people 
of the community. It is such a service as is 
observed in many Wnglish churches, and at 
old Oxford University, and has also been held 
among the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pa., for 
many generations, and in California. 

The trumpeter began to play from the spire 
of the’ Congregational church just as the sun 
began to rise over the eastern hills. This was 
at 5.83 4.M. He played Handel’s air from the 
Messiah, “I know that’ my Redeemer lives,” 
once to the east, then to the west, then to the 
north, and finally to the south. The people, 
gathered at the foot of the spire among the 
graves of the churchyard, and near the monu- 
ments of Dr. Joel Linsley and Dr. Walter M. 
Barrows, former beloved pastors of the church, 
were led in the Scripture, prayers and medita- 
tions by Dr. Oliver Huckel, and special jubilant 
Easter hymns were sung by all. These hymns 
included, “Rise, glorious Conqueror, rise, into 
the native skies,” “For all the saints who from 

,their labors rest’—(in memory of the departed) 

—and “Christ, the Lord, is risen today, Alle- 
luia!” The ancient Easter morning greeting 
was given by the minister, “The Lord is risen,” 
and the response by the people, “The Lord is 
risen indeed.” 

The public generally was invited to this 
service on Haster morning, following the gospel 
example: ‘‘And very early in the morning, be- 
fore it was day, they came.” It was arranged 
that in case of stormy weather, the service 
would be held in the memorial chapel of the 
ebureh which has the beautiful Tiffany mosaic 
of the Angel of the Resurrection. 


Poet’s Evening 


NorrH Coriins, N. Y., Rev. A. J. Miller, 
pastor, has tried the plan of having a poet’s 
evening on the last Sunday night of each month 
and has found the arrangement successful. The 
topie is the religious ideas of the poet in ques- 
tion. Mr. Miller, who was formerly a profes- 
sional reader, then gives a reading. The re- 
sponse of the young people has been especially 
encouraging. ; 


ea 
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From East to West 


VERMONT 
Barre Welcomes New Members 
At the last communion 16 persons united 
with BARRE; seven by confession and nine by 
letter, a total of 67 since Jan. 1. 


Bethel Pastor Married 

Rey. F. R. Dixon, pastor of BETHEL, and 
Miss Madeline H. Halford of Pittsfield, Mass., 
were married Aug. 17. Mr. Dixon is under 
engagement for missionary work at Mt. 
Silinda, Africa, but the time of his service is 
uncertain and he will continue at Bethel for 
the present. Mrs. Dixon was graduated from 
Middlebury College last year and is an accom- 
plished violinist. 


Pastor’s Ford Car Stolen 

On the night of July 4 a thief entered the 
barn of Rey. C. R. Hamlin of CoRNWALL and 
stole his Ford car, and no trace of it has been 
found. It had just been overhauled at an ex- 
pense of more than $100. An effort is being 
made by friends in the parish to purchase an- 


‘other ear for his use. 


Derby Also Remembers Pastor’s Wife 
FEDERATED, DERBY, has increased the salary 
of the pastor, Rey. F. E. Davison, $200 and 
in addition the Ladies’ Aid Society has pledged 
$120 to be paid to the pastor’s wife. , 


Raise Fund in Memory of Organist 

Hleven young people united with WEST 
GLOVER in July. A gift of $200 has been re- 
ceived as a memorial fund for Miss Clara 
Young, former organist of the church. 


Gift for Northfield Church’ 

An electric motor for the organ has been 
recently installed at NORTHFIELD. The church 
has received a gift of $1,000 from C. M. Davis, 
the income from which will be used to care for 
the church grounds. 


Whiting Makes Repairs on Parsonage 

The parsonage at WHITING is undergoing re- 
pairs, including a new piazza, cement walk and 
other necessary improvements. The pastor, 
Rev. B. L. Chase, is holding afternoon services 
at Leicester with encouraging results. 


Wilmington Has Old Home Week 

Old Home Week, an event held once in 10 
years, beginning in 1890, was celebrated this 
year by Wixmineton. About 500 former resi- 
dents of the town were registered. A former 
pastor, Rev. W. A. Estabrook, now of Brim- 
field, Mass., preached the sermon of the occa- 
sion, and Rev. J. D. King of Rupert gave an 
address in memory of the five men who lost 
their lives in the World War. The first man 
born in the town, Rey. Zedekiah Swift, born in 
1771, became a minister. Seven other men 
born between that date and 1812 entered the 
Congregational or Presbyterian ministry. 


New Pastor for Stowe 

Rey. C. E. Hayward, who recently resigned 
the pastorate of North Troy, has begun work 
with Stowr. Three denominations have united 
at Stowe, so that there will be but one com- 
munity church in the town, and the prospects 
for community work are encouraging. 

F. E. D. 


a MASSACHUSETTS 
_ Lowell Churches Federate 


The congregation of ALL Sous, LOWELL, is 


; again worshiping in their church after a year 


of absence. Few buildings in New England are 
more attractive than this renovated edifice. 


The auditorium of the church, formerly High 
Street, has been so changed as to seem entirely 
new, with stucco walls, slate roof and altered 


The Finest 
Dish 


Breakfast ever brings 


Grains puffed to bubbles, 
eight times normal size. 
Made into food confections 
which, with cream and sugar, 
seem like fairy foods: Never 


were cereals made half so 
delightful. 


Queen of All Grain Foods 


The three Puffed Grains form the greatest foods one can imagine. The 
texture is dainty—bubble-like, crumbling at a touch. The flavor is nut-like. 
Blending with cream there is nothing so delicious. 

The three grains supply variety. The ways of serving are endless. And, 
unlike most good things, their use need never be restricted. 


The Perfect, 


Dish 


At supper or bedtime 


Puffed Wheat in milk—a 
practically complete food in 
its most enticing, most hy- 
gienic form. Whole wheat in 
native form, toasted, flavory, 
flaky—four times as porous 
as bread. 


Supreme in Nutrition 


Puffed Grains are also the scientific grain foods. They are made by 
Prof. Anderson’s process. Every food cell is blasted by steam explosion. 
Digestion is made easy and complete. 


Here are all the whole-grain elements so treated that every granule feeds. 
Each delicious serving brings a child the utmost in a food. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Flimsy, Flaky, Flavory 
And now a new delight, PUFFED RICE PANCAKE FLOUR 


The Quaker Qats O©mpany 


Sole Makers 
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approaches, with lowered floor, extended audi- 
torium, pews from the Unitarian building, a 
new organ, with echo section, given by the 
family of Jacob Rogers, new panels and win- 
dows presented by the White family, and a new 
color scheme. The new parish house is modern 
in.every respect. It is expected that the com- 
mittee in charge will soon recommend in the 
matter of a pastor. The community follows 
with interest the progress of this federated Con- 
gregational-Unitarian Church. A. S. B. 


Bicentennial at Oxford 

First, Oxrorp, Rey. C. F. Luther, pastor, 
celebrated Aug. 29. the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the church. Under the brightest of 
summer skies and with every circumstance 
favoring, nearly a thousand people gathered on 
the lawn in front of the church to witness a 
commemorative pageant written and directed 
by the present pastor. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


“Not a dry page in this book.” 
—CENTRAL gare ADVOCATE, 


“Pussyfoot Johnson 


Jo CRUSADER 333 REFORMER 
A MAN AMONG MEN 

By F.A. McKENZIE. $1.25 net 

\) Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: “Ihave 


\@ \s come to love Mr. Johnson, just as, when 
wN ¥a boy, I loved “Mr. Greatheart.’’’ 


H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH, OxrorD, MAss. 


Oxford shares with many other towns of this 
section the honor of having been visited by 
John Eliot preaching to the Nipmuck Indians. 
In 1674 Eliot came to Oxford and this event 
was the subject of the opening episode of the 
pageant. The town is unique in having been 
the location of a settlement planted by the 
Huguenots when they were driven from France 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, mak- 


IS PREACHING FUTILE? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the “ Outlook,” 


“ WOHN SPARGO, 


says: 


the most spiritually minded of 


modern Socialists, has contributed to The Christian 
Century, of Chicago, an article entitled, “The Futility 


of Preaching.’ 


I wish that this article might be reprinted 
in leaflet form and sent to every preacher, 


Protestant or 


Roman Catholic, orthodox, liberal or Jewish, not because 


I agree with it, for I do not; 


but because it presents with 


great clearness and in an admirable spirit the reason why 
so many men and women of fine ethical ideas and genuine 
religious spirit do not attend our church services.” 


Mr. Spargo’s widely discussed article, together with three honor re- 
plies to him chosen from more than sixty manuscripts, Mr. Spargo’s 


reply to his critics, and Doctor Abbott's article in the 


“Outlook” will 


be reprinted as a supplement of The Christian Century of Sept. 30. 
Copies of this issue and of two subsequent issues will be sent free to any 


minister in the United States, not now a subscriber. 


Others, not min- 


isters, may accept this offer for 35c. 


=e oe ee se oe = Sign below and send 
Please send copies of three consecutive 


issues beginning with Sept. 30, including 
“Preaching” supplement. 
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this coupon at once. 
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a year Jan. 1 


CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ing it in the estimate of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
second only to Plymouth in point of early his- 
torical interest. The permanent English set- 
tlement dates from 1714, and consisted of 30 
families from Framingham. These events were 
presented in the second episode. 

The main part of the pageant represented the 
efforts of the English settlers to secure a min- 
ister for the young settlement and the circum- 
stances of the “laying in” of the foundation. 
Oxford chureh and town are alike fortunate in 
having complete and detailed records of the 
early years, so that the writer of the pageant 
took the opportunity offered of clothing the 
several events in the language of the period, 
and in many cases, in the exact language of the 
actors of two hundred years ago. Leading 
characters were impersonated by members of 
the church, not a few of them direct descendants 
and in some cases bearing the family names. 
HWpisodes three and four presented the action 
of the settlers in securing a minister, following 
closely the church and town records in lan- 
guage, personnel and incident. In the scene 
depicting the signing of the covenant, the min- 
isters present from Mendon and Woodstock, Ct., 
were represented by the pastor, Rev. C. F. 
Luther, and the present pastor of Woodstock, 
Rev. F. B. Harrison. 

A fifth episode in lighter vein depicted the 
coming of the bride of Rey. John Campbell. 
About 75 characters were in the east, the chief 
part of Capt. Richard Moore being taken by 
Mr. A. F. Putnam, and that of Lieut. John 
Town by Mr. Homer S. Joslin. The exact 
anniversary date will be Jan. 18, 1921, and 
other exercises will be held at that time. The 
presentation of the pageant marked the date of 
the acceptance of the church’s call by John 
Campbell, its first minister. Hear: 


Missionary Messages at Worthington 
Possessing the strength of the hills is Worth- 
ington in Western Massachusetts. When the 
pastor enters his pulpit there he has a special 
right to announce the hymn, “On the moun- 
tain’s top appearing.” This has been a de- 
lightful summer’s season, and the pastor, Dr. 
N. I. Jones, has found a summer assembly right 
at his church door. An interesting missionary 
meeting was held on the chureh lawn Aug. 26. 
Lunch was served by the Ladies’ Society, and 
was followed by addresses by Dr. William Vin- 
eent, who told of work in Siam; “Dr. Weld, 
who brought tidings from India; Dr. Pyke, who 
represented a China mission; and Dr. Merrill, 
president of Aintab College, who has just re- 
turned from Turkey. The arrangements were 
in charge of Mrs. Stevenson, wife of Dr. J. R. 
Stevenson, president of Princeton Seminary. 


| Dr. Stevenson has his summer home in Worth- 


ington, as have also Dr. Allison of New York, 
and his son, who is pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Bridgeport, Ct., all of whom haye 
occupied the pulpit with the pastor of the local 
church on recent Sundays. Dr. Jones began 
his pastorate in Worthington last spring. 


NEW YORK 

Resignation of Mr. Hanscom 
Following the communion service at Lewis 
AVE., BROOKLYN, Sept. 12, Rey. F. I. Hanscom 


| read to the congregation a letter resigning his 


pastorate of the church to take effect Oct. 1 and 
asking that a church meeting be called as soon 
as possible to take action in the matter. Mr. 
Hanscom came to Lewis Ave. in November, 
1918, from Pilgrim, Providence, sueceeding Dr. 
R. J. Kent. -During his first year 100 new 
members were received into the chureh and the 
membership has remained at about 1,000, in 
spite of the great changes which have taken 
place in the neighborhood during the last seven 
years. An indebtedness of $10,000 on the 
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church was paid off soon after Mr. 
took charge, and the benevolences 
creased nearly 100 per cent. 

At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Hanscom 
felt the call for some active service and upon 
the resignation of Dr. S. P. Cadman as chap- 
lain of the 23d Regiment—later a part of the 
27th Div., U. S. A.—he was appointed his suc- 
cessor and was commissioned on May 1, 1917. 
Mr. Hanscom at once went into camp with his 
regiment and followed his “boys” to Spartan- 
burg and then overseas and was with the regi- 
ment in all its battles and engagements. He 
was cited for bravery. After the regiment was 
mustered out, Mr. Hanscom returned to Brook- 
lyn and resumed the active pastorate of the 
church; but he believes that it will now be 
possible for him to undertake, with greater 
promise of results, work in some new field. 


Celebration at St. Mark’s, Brooklyn 

Beginning Sept. 12, Sr. MArK’s, BRooKLYN, 
had a series of Sunday celebrations in honor of 
the extensive improvements and repairs made 
upon the church edifice during the summer. 
Hlectrie lights have been installed; the entire 
interior has been redecorated ; a new carpet has 
been” laid; a dynamo and organ-blower have 
been put in, and the organ itself rebuilt; be- 
sides necessary repairs upon the roof and in the 
basement. The total expense will be about 
$5,000, most of which has already been paid or 
subseribed. ‘The sermon on Sept. 12 was by 
the pastor, Dr. Charles W. Dane, who took 
as his subject, “The Holiness that Becomes 
God’s House.” Dr. J. P. Huget of Tompkins 
Ave. was the visiting preacher on Sept. 19, and 


on the morning of Oct. 3, a special Old Folks* 


Service will be held with Holy Communion and 
reception of members. 

Dr. Dane is just beginning his fourth year of 
ministry with St. Mark’s, which has great op- 
fortunities for service in the community in 
which it is situated. During Dr. Dane’s pas- 
torate the membership of the church has in- 
creased by some 250, about 75 per cent. of the 
accessions being on confession of faith, and the 
benevolences have been doubled. Bache 
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Lockport Churches Join Forces 

HAst .AVE., LocKporT, -and First, Lock- 
port, have consolidated, the new union church 
thus formed to be known as the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Lockport. It is to wor- 
ship in the building of the former Hast Ave. 
Church. This is the newer of the two buildings. 
Services will be begun Sept. 12, Dr. N. L. 
Pratt, who was minister of First, has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the new enterprise. 


Community Church for Calcium 

CaLciumM, formerly Evans Mills, has a 
chureh building which has been used on alter- 
nate Sundays by Methodists, Disciples, and 
Baptists. Now, by common consent, these vari- 
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ous bodies are uniting to form a Community 
Church. The community is being canvassed 
for that purpose. A resident pastor who shall 
be a Congregational minister is being sought. 


Rededication Services for Binghamton 
HAst SIDE, BINGHAMTON, has renovated the 

interior of its building during the summer. It 

will hold rededication services Oct. 26, in which 


Rey. G. A. Brock, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, will assist. Rev. J. C. Luke is the 
pastor. BE. A. B. 


OHIO 
Church’s Missionary on Furleugh 

First, MARIETTA, welcomes Rey. C. A. Stan- 
ley, foreign missionary supported by this 
ehureh who, with his family, has returned to 
this country for his second furlough year after 
14 years’ service in China. 

First recently presented its pastor, Rev. 
W. L. Goldsmith, and his wife, with 100 one- 
dollar bills as a gift upon the occasion of their 
tenth wedding anniversary. 


IN THE SOUTH 
Summer Campaigning 
Excessive summer heat is said to militate 
against aggressive campaigning in churches of 
the North, but in the cooler South, utilizing the 
pause in August between crop cultivation and 
harvest, it is quite the custom to stress evan- 
gelistie campaigns. : 
At Rainey, Tex., Rev. J. W. Riley, pastor, 
with the assistance of former pastor, Rey. 
J. W. Saucier, meetings lasting two weeks 
filled the church every night despite unfavorable 
weather and muddy roads. Community inter- 
est increased, several professions were made, 
some have united with the church and there is 
a prospect of others joining soon. 
During the associational meetings of the 
northern churches in Louisiana, Rev. Samuel 
Holden, general missionary under the Extension 
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Societies, was present for two weeks of the 
most strenuous ministry. LPvangelistic meet- 
ings were held for a’ brief period in several 
churches and at rural preaching points. Crowds 
attended. Interest was keen. Mr. Holden pre- 
sented not only the appeal to decisions but to 
better organization, more adequate support and 
a larger teaching ministry. Wyverywhere his 
messages were received with fullest sympathy, 
resolutions of approval were adopted, commit- 
tees were appointed, and delegates assumed re- 
sponsibility for definite amounts for their 
churches. Subsequently these appropriations 
were presented to the churches for approval 
and adopted. Mr. Holden reports that in all 
his experience in the ministry he has not seen 
greater need, larger opportunity for real evan- 
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with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
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The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
In New Testament times a village became 
a town as soon as it had ten men who would 
agree to be regular attendants on the reli- 


gious service. Such men are still the sort 
of people that make a town. 


gelization nor more earnest and sincere re- 
sponse to the appeal of higher standards than 
in these fields of Northern Louisiana. Here 
Rey T. A. Edwards has been spiritually bishop 
of a diocese 20 or 30 miles in extent, covering 
five or six stations, and with the help of others, 
like Rey. J. W. Spillers of Eros, the gospel has 
been proclaimed to large congregations, - al- 
though the preaching points are all rural. The 
most genuine sacrifice is exhibited. Mr. Spil- 
lers reported, as the custom is, to the associa- 
tion, as though it were but the expected in 
the days’ work, that during the year he had 
traveled, in making his appointments, 1,200 
miles, preached 75 sermons, made 87 calls and 
received in salary payments from the churches 
$102! For personal, sacrificial service can 
this piece of work be surpassed? 

Rey. R. C. MeCoy is pastor of the dual field 
of Manchester, Okla, and Waldron, Kan., two 
villages nine miles apart. Recently evangelistic 
meetings have been conducted in Waldron, a 


cousin of the McCoys helping, and the pastor” 


reports 70 conversions, the prospect of 50 ac- 
cessions to the church and the reasonable like- 
lihood that a parsonage will be acquired and 
that Waldron will make a bid for the full-time 
service of a minister, which is urgently needed. 
Similar efforts are soon to be put forth in 
Manchester, and the outlook is that each church 
will develop into a self-supporting community 
organization, serving effectually the religious, 
educational and social interests of a wide con- 
stituency. ARR: 


ILLINOIS 

New Pastor of Warren Avenue, Chicago 

Rey. W. H. North, who has just taken up 
the pastorate of WARREN AVE., CHICAGO, was 
born in Canada and 
had his education in 
the public schools of 
Illinois and at Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 
He began his minis- 
try in the Methodist 
Church and became a 
Congregationalist in 
1903. He served the 
church at Hmington, 
Ill, four years, the 
Home Missionary So- 
ciety a year, working 
in Hast Moline, Ill.; the church at Little Falls, 
Minn., for three years and for the last nine 
years has been pastor of First, Billings, Mont. 

During this period Mr. North has been one 
of the leading men not only of Billings but of 
the state in all moral and religious movements. 
He has given to his chureh and to the denomi- 
nation painstaking and devoted service. He 
has been a member of the Board of Directors 
of Billings Polytechnic and was pastor of the 
Polytechnie Church for a number of years. 
During the war he was active in Red Cross 
work, served as a member of the Montana Re- 
cruiting Committee of the Y. M. GC. A., and 
had five months’ service in France and Germany 
with the A. BH. F. During his pastorate about 
500 members have been received and the chureh 
property has been greatly improved. : 

The membership of Warren Ave. has been 
somewhat depleted by the removal of many 
leading members to the suburbs and it is in 
some sense a down town church. Mr. North 
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has talents of mind and heart that put him in 
the succession of the strong ministers who have 
done valiant service at Warren Ave. 
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Calls 

BAcHELER, G. H., Vicksburg, Mich., to Bethlehem, 
Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

BARTHOLOMEW, N. O., South, Rochester, N. Y., to 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

Brecs, D. M., Burwell, Neb., to Ashland. Accepts 
to begin Oct. 17. 

De Monn, A. L., Plymouth, Charleston, 8. C., to 
Second, Memphis, Tenn. Accepts to begin Oct. 1. 

Haywarb, C. E., North Troy, Vt., to Community, 
Stowe. Accepts and is at work. 

Hines, H. H., Cambridge, Mass., to Woodstock, Vt. 
Accepts and is at work. 

LoueH, D. A., recently of Canada, to be acting 
pastor, Riverside, Dedham, Mass. Accepts and 
is at work. 

McKay, C. A., First, Brockton, Mass., to First, 
Gardner. Accepts to begin Oct. 17. 

Pik, Davip, Georgetown, Mass., to Mt. Vernon, O. 
Accepts. 

REID, JOHN, formerly of Franklin, Mass., to South, 
Peabody. Accepts and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, T. BH., Odell, Ill, to First, Niagara 
Falls,N;. ¥., ; 

WILLISFORD, HE. H., Glendale, Cal., to First, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 
BAaRTHOLOMEW, N. O., South, Rochester, N. Y. 
Breaas, D. M., Burwell, Neb. 
Dre Monp, A. L., Plymouth, Charleston, S. C. 
Ferris, F. H., Pulaski, N. Y. 
Hanscom, F. I., Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HAYWARD, C. H., North Troy, Vt. 

McKay, C. A., First, Brockton, Mass. 

NIGHTWIND, R. S., First, Cortland, N. Y. 

Prrry, W. H., Ogdensburg, N. Y. Accepts chair 
of history and economics in Adrian College, 


Adrian, Mich. co 
Scorr, H. H., Port Leyden, N. Re to take up 
teaching. 


WILLIAMS, T. B., Odell, Ill. 
WILLISFORD, B. H., Glendale, Cal. 
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Personals 


BISspELL, W. F., has withdrawn his resignation 
from West Townshend, Vt., for the present and 
will remain with this church through the winter 
at least. 


Hatcu, Davip P., of Lancaster, Mass., will serve 
the church at Pomona, Fla., during the winter 
season only, beginning Oct. 4 and continuing to 
June 15. His people at Lancaster have allowed 
him this leave of absence ‘fon the consideration 
that he returns next summer.” 

MACLANE, D. B., formerly of Wilbraham, Mass., is 
in Utica, N. Y., in charge of the new Congre- 
gational work there, for which a chapel has 
been provided upon lots in the western part of 
the city by the New York State Church Field 
Extension Society. He is at present making a 
religious canvass in the new territory and it is 
probable that services will be begun in a few 
weeks and steps taken to organize the proposed 
new Congregational church. 

MERRILL, C. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt., recently cele- 
brated his golden wedding. The>Congregational 
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“Clear, vigorous, suggestive. Téaches 
John (and Mary, too.) the truth about 
God, prayer, religion,the Bible, the Sah- 
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ministers of the state, in their convocation at 
Middlebury, recognized the event by appropriate 
resolutions and a present of $50. Dr. Merrill 
has for many years been the beloved secretary 
of the state conference. 


My Note Book 


By Rev. Bromide Smith, D.D. 


I have been going over the notes of my 
prayer-meeting talks for the last two years. 
Before burning them I thought I should jot 
down some of the ideas which I find seem to 
have strayed into them. Perhaps they will be 
seed-ideas to some prayer-meeting-goer as they 
have been to me. 

Here on an old sheet is a sketch of the first 
talk in the fall to the young people of the 
church. Subject: ““What We Have Done: What 
We Can Do.” Yor the last part of the topic 
the headings “re SHH, FHEL, ACHIEVE, 
THINK. What would Shakespeare see, or 
Jesus feel, or Edison achieve, or Emerson think 
in your position? What could you achieve if 
a mad bull was after you? There is. It is 
Time. 

“English, Irish and Scotch Religion” is the 
heading of the next sheet. Irish Catholic strays 
into Scotch Presbyterian Church, no cross, no 
altar, no images, no praying on knees; nothing 
but a man in a box speaking to people in a 
room. No religion. Scotch Presbyterian strays 
into Roman Catholic Church, idolatry every- 
where, mumbling of Latin, meaningless super- 
stition. No religion. Irish Catholie strays into 
English Ppiscopal Church. No authority. No 
religion. Why. not give up that attitude of 
mind? Irish give us Mysticism and Authority. 
English give us the Authentic and Orderly. 
Seotch give us the Intellectual. Be all. 

“Half-baked” is next text (Hosea 7:8). 
Consider the rich too rich and the poor too 
poor in the next blocks in N. Y. Or our Sun- 
days full of meetings and our weeks full of 
meanness. Worst of all think of our culture. 
“Guests in taxi-cabs only will be admitted to 
the church,” said a wedding invitation. Beware 
of half-bakedness! 

“Our Boys’ comes next. A boy is made sup 
of a little of his father (that’s the Man), a 
little of his mother (that’s the Child), and a 
little of his ancestors (that’s the Monkey). 
S. Smith said,’ “All little boys should be 
drowned.” This probably is too severe, but 
either do this or trust to the man in him, re- 
member the child in him, and love the monkey 
out of him. 

“Human Nature’ is a good broad subject. 
Three points. (1) Hveryone is so different 
from everyone else. (2) Everyone is so much 
the same as everyone else. (3) There is so 
much more good in everyone than anyone has 
ever found out. 

“The World’s Unknown Saints.” The Saints 
of Toil, the Mothers of the world. The Saints 
of Renunciation, the Aunts of the world, and 
others. It’s harder to be a Saint than a: Hero. 
A saint is God’s Hero. Be one! 

“Magnanimity” has three sides to it. (1) 
You choose what you see. (2) What you 
choose to see changes you. (8) What you 
don’t choose to see doesn’t hurt you. ’Nuff 
preached. 

“Things That Can’t Go On” attracted a large 
meeting ready even eager for the worst. But 
the things that could never last were Careless- 
ness, Insineerity, Hxtravagance. While Good 
Works and Love both last. 

“The Three Things” were Come, Go, Stand. 
That is Humility (Come to Jesus for help), 
Service (Go into all the world), Consistency 
(Be on the spot). 

Well that is the end of that pile! How they 
do collect in the barrel! Use them at your 
prayer meeting some time. We haye at ours! 
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There is need for service to our country and 
our civilization today, more insistent even than 
in war. It is a call not from the high emotion 
and glamour of war, but a call for citizenship 
based upon daily obligation to the community, 
not upon privilege to exploit it.—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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Two Letters on the League 


This League or Some Other 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances 
in connection with the criticisms, pro and con, 
of the action at Boston, is found in the fact 
that so many people seem unable to recognize 
that it was not the act of the Council but of 
the American delegates. ; 

The question was not before the Council and 
had no business to come before the Council for 
official action; but because of that as well as 
for other reasons, it was pre-eminently a fit and 
proper matter for the American delegates to 
act upon, if they so desired—altogether Congre- 
gational and democratic. 

In fairness to our British brethren we ought 
to try to keep clearly in mind the scrupulous, 
almost pathetic attitude of opposition which 
they assumed toward any official act on the 
part of the Council, that would involve them 
in eyen seeming to dictate to the American 
Government in state or nation, upon the League 
of Nations, Prohibition, or any other question. 
If all American public men, as well as some 
other folk, were as scrupulous in the matter of 
minding their own business, a good many of us 
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would not feel humiliated as often as we do. 

In connection with this whole problem, one 
sometimes gets a bit weary of the pharisaism 
which in effect says: 

“T am in favor of @ League; but not this 
League. JI want a League conceived and con- 
structed in the atmosphere of prayer and other 
holy and exalted monitions.” ‘ 

That would seem to mean, would it not, that 
the prayer must be not only of my own coun- 
try and language with the proper accent, but of 
my own political party as well. Any other 
prayer would only serve to vitiate the atmos- 
phere. Me und Gott! 

A. W. GERRIE. 

Torrington, Ct. 


Why I Shall Vote the Republican 
Ticket 
Dear Mr. Editor: . 
I have been vastly disappointed in the failure 


of the Republican Senate to support the pro-, 


posed League of Nations. I have so regretted 
the inaneness of both the Republican platform 
and its candidate’s address of acceptance as to 
feel no enthusiasm for either. I heartily ap- 
preciate the sentiment of a trusted Congrega- 
tional leader that the Republican party richly 


Autumn Beauty—Autumn Joy! 


Nes Lovers and all who seek quiet, rest and autumn recreation should see 
the wonderful region in which is situated 


The Northfield 


—the homelike hotel among the mountains of the Connecticut River Valley. Words 
are futile to describe the splendor of the autumn foliage and the great, rolling hills. 
Guests at THE NORTHFIELD enjoy these natural glories, association with refined 
company, the good service, well-cooked food, comfortable beds, and modern conven- 


iences provided here. Moderate terms. 
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Write for illustrated booklet. 
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Why is it that 


Hymns of the Centuries 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


The new hymns easily sing themselves into the hearts of the people. 


Because: 
1. All the best of the old favorites are there, set to the right tunes. 
2: 
3. The words are printed within the staff. 
4. 


Each selection for Responsive Reading occupies one page and one only. 


Returnable copy sent free for examination. 
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deserves a rebuke for its pitiful failure to lift 
on its standards the ideals needful for the hour. 
I believe that President Wilson, in spite of his 
desperate errors, will go down to history as the 
ablest and most consistent champion of such a 
League of Nations as would secure world peace. 
If I could believe that Democratic success 
would realize this ideal I would gladly give it 
my vote. But I shall support the Republican 
ticket : 

1. Because Democratic success affords to 
me no hope or possibility of such achievement. 
As Mr Taft has clearly shown, the votes for 
that end would still be lacking. 

2. Because I believe such a League as will 
function for world peace, such a League as has 
had the support of Colonel Roosevelt, Senator 
Lodge and ex-President Taft, is far more likely 
to be realized under a Republican than under 
a Democratic administration. 

3. Because, though Mr. Cox resolutely pro- 
tests that he does not represent the ‘“‘wets,” it 
is an outstanding fact that he is counted upon 
and is being vigorously pushed, by wet leaders, 
as the chief hope of those who seek, by a modi- 
fication of the Volstead provision, to nullify the 
Wighteenth Amendment. 

4. Because President Wilson’s royal capac- 
ity for high ideals and his splendid conception 
of world liberty and peace, have been, unfor- 
tunately, eclipsed by a superior capacity for 
political blundering. 

As an idealist, Mr. Wilson commands my 
grateful admiration; but, as a politician, dis- 
appointment akin to contempt. His failure to 
take counsel, in a matter of such vast import 
and national concern as the League, with any 
but favorites of his own party; his failure to 
invite the support of senators on whose sym- 
pathetic concurrence all success would finally 
depend; his pitiful but abortive appeal to the 
country for the support of his party as the one 
path to the desired end; his spiteful refusal to 
afford to either Colonel Roosevelt or General 
Wood opportunity to serve the nation in 
France; these are a few among many consider- 
ations which dwarf the stature of the idealist 
to the meager dimensions of the ungenerous, 
narrow-minded politician. 

Briefly, then, the clear avowal that Mr. Cox 
will. pursue a course wholly consistent with 
that of Mr. Wilson; the far greater promise of 
Republican support for the integrity of the 
Bighteenth Amendment; together with, what 
seems to me, a far stronger hope for achieving 
a consistent League of Nations, constrains me, 
albeit with small enthusiasm, to support the_ 
party through which so great victories for 
righteousness haye been gained in the past, and 
which has, once more, confirmed such reputa- 
tion by the action of twenty-seven Republican 
Legislatures, as compared with but nine Dem- 
ocratic, in conferring upon the women of the 
nation their well-deserved but long delayed 
right of suffrage. PASTOR. 


Three Little Shavers 


Three kids upon a city square 

Made friends with me the other day; 
Three little shavers playing there, 

Had each a special speech to say. 
One asked me for the funny sheet; 

One for the band on my cigar; 
One sat a wheel, and from the seat 

He scarce could reach the handle bar. 
No mere material things asked he, 

No inroad on my purse or love, 
’Twas but a simple courtesy, 

He craved the kindness of a shove. 
None rendered formal thanks to me; 

These were not yerbose little men; 
But six young eyes right merrily 

Said, “Mister, we'll be friends again.” 

—Baltimore Sun. 
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Death 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 

scost of fifteen cents per cownt line. Minimum 

charge, sixty cents. ‘Lines average seven words 

_ each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston, 


REV. THOMAS SIMMS 


After months of most painful and trying illness, 
Thomas Simms, pastor of First and South 
Churches, Ipswich, Mass., entered into rest Aug. 27. 

Leaving Gorham, Me., after seven years of sery- 
ice, in the fall of 1918 he undertook the pastorate 
of the “yoked’’ churches of Ipswich. The task was 

“one demanding full manly vigor and wisdom and 
though Mr. Simms assumed it with high purpose 
and dauntless courage, the ravages of the foe 
which finally laid him low, to a large degree pre- 
vented his realizing his worthy ambitions. As 
long as it was possible he heroically fulfilled the 
duties of his office, and. when strength failed and 
retirement from service became imperative ‘he val- 
jantly yielded to the Divine will. 

' Weeks upon weeks of increasing weariness and 
suffering ensued and through them all the same 
cheer and fine heroism characterized his spirit. 
He loved life and had cherished high hopes as to 
enjoyments that might be his when the activities 
of the settled ministry should be laid aside. But 
these he loyally surrendered to the will of the 
Father. It is altogether possible that the spirit 
which revealed itself in those months of confine- 
ment, and which emanated from the sick room, 
will exercise a mightier influence than could have 
resulted from the pulpit’s message. 

Mr. Simms was a man of broad vision, keeping 
abreast of the religious movements of ‘his time but 
remaining truly and sanely evangelical. In a final 
letter to a friend he wrote that if he were going 
through life again he should ‘follow the Christ, 
preach his gospel, and look after the suffering 

ones.” 4 

Through the trying days the loyalty and devo- 

tion of the people of the community, whose hearts 
' he had already won, were a very great comfort. 

The funeral service was held in the First 
Church,: Ipswich, Monday, the 30th. It was con- 
ducted by Rev. Benjamin Swift of Princeton, 
-Mass., who was assisted by Rev. Mr. Ward of the 
Baptist Church, and by Rey. Mr. Littlefield of 
Lynn, a college friend. The interment was in the 
Ipswich Cemetery. . 

Mr. Simms was born in Bath, Mngland, in 1854, 
and came to America at an early age. He grad- 
uated from Wesleyan College in 1883.' The first 
years of his ministry were given to the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination; after which he served 
Congregational ‘churches in Norwich and South 
Manchester, Ct., in Middlebury, Vt., in Gorham, 
Me., and in Braintree and Ipswich, Mass. 

In 1887 Mr. Simms married Nellie B. Swain of 
New Haven, Ct., whose fine service in the different 
parishes greatly enriched his ministry. Four chil- 
dren were given them: Herbert L., now with the 

' Banker’s Trust Co., New York; Henry S., class of 
1920, M. I. T., just beginning work with the 
Rockefeller Institute; Ruth H., teacher of Domes- 
tic Arts, Hathorne School, Danvers; and Helen, 
wife of Arthur T. Vaughn of East Orange, N. J. 

Many persons in the churches Mr. Simms has 
served through the years will hear with deep re- 
-gret of his going and will be ever grateful for his 
ministry. B. S. 


At the National Capital 
(Continued from page 361) 
it or not, you have to admit was clean cut and 
decisive as well as incisive. 
. Seeretary Houston, who was glad to be 
shifted from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Treasury Department, is making his mark. 
He is not a tooter for himself, is not popular 
with the reporters, and he seldom gets much 
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publicity. But what he knows he knows, and 
what he does not know he knows where to get 
it. He is keeping as many of the experts as 
he ean who served during the war, and he is 
asking no questions as to their politics. To 
Europe’s pleas for aid he answers “yea” when 
the law allows; but he will not give away 
Treasury funds or loan what he has no au- 
thority to so treat. Buttressed by the Federal 
Reserve Law he sits and twiddles his thumbs 
and smiles when Wall Street tries to resume its 
traditional condescending patronage of the 
Treasury. What McAdoo began he is finishing. 
Washington, D. C. 


Events to Come 


AMBPRICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

WoMAN’S BOarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 1, 10.830 A.M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson, Auburndale; Miss Carolyn 
T. Sewall, Tientsin, China ; Miss Helen B. Calder. 

Worup’s SunpDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, Tokyo, Oct. 
5-14. 

FreppraL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMPRICA, Quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
Mererine, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27-28. 

BrRorHERHOOD oF ST, ANDREW, 35th annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING Socimry, ANNUAL 
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MEETING, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 
2.15 P.M. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
MEETING, 14 Beacon 8St., 
28, 2 P.M. : 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Sept. 27, 11 4.M. Speaker, 
Rev. A. R. Stephenson of Melbourne, Australia. 
Subject, The Economie and Religious Conditions 
in Australia. 

SurroLK Wurst ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES 
(Mass.), Fall Meeting, Sept. 28, Tuesday, 2.45 
P.M., Waltham, in connection with the 100th 
Anniversary of the First Congregational Church. 
Chief subject, ‘‘Do We Face a New Young Peo- 


Socipry, ANNUAL 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 


ple’s Problem?” Supper, 6 P.M. Anniversary 
Sermon, 7.30 P.M. 
FIFTEENTH INTWHRNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST 


ALCOHOLISM, Washington, D. C., Sept, 21-27. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA, Northern, Oct. 19-21. 


GworGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8.° 

LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14. 
Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Montana, Billings, Oct. 12. 

NwBrRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 

NortH DAKOTA, 


MISSOURI, 


Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
ORnGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 
Oct. 26-28. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 


Texas (white), Port Arthur, 
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The Mayflower Cat 
(Continued from page 373) 
through—and she never put faith in savings 
banks. We had put that money by for our old 
age, and now here am I, Abner Morton—the 
Mortons of Plymouth town—and on charity my 
last days! The day after she hid the strong box 
she had her stroke and never spoke again. I 
used to take my lantern and dig all over the 
garden hunting for it after dark. That’s why 
I never let anybody set foot in there but myself. 
But don’t you tell no one, child, or the whole 

of Plymouth will be up here a-diggin.’ ” 

And as he went over the story, Nancy would 
sit listening breathlessly at his feet, her knees 
hunched up to her little pointed chin and her 
eyes on Mr. Abner’s excited face. She always 
cuddled the Mayflower cat in her arms while 
he talked, for it was one of her games that the 
doorstop cat had once been alive, and had been 
changed into china by a wicked fairy. 

Nancy was a dreamer and her world was full 
of fairies that peeped from Mr. Abner’s flowers, 
or hid among the crumbling stones on Burial 
Hill, where the children loved to play. But 
the Mayflower cat has been kept out of this 
story quite long enough, for the eat is really 
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PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BT 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
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Sample each (Soap, Ointment,Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Presbyterian pastor wishes to re-enter Congre- 
gational ministry. Middle West preferred. Ad- 
dress “W.,”’ care Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


a 
_ Middle-aged lady desires position as companion 
in refined cultured family, room and board in- 
cluded. Credentials exchanged. Address “A. W.,” 
Congregationalist. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pe ee ee eh he eh eel bade eS ee Dee 
Half House Furnished—Owner willing to let 
home furnished. Six rooms and bath second floor, 
two rooms third floor. Desires to retain one room 
for occupancy, with home privileges, also board. 
Tel. Roxbury 781—M between 12 M. and 2 p.m. 


For Sale—Harvard Theological Review, vol. 1 
to 6, bound half leather, 7, 8 unbound, $10. K. O. 
Thompson, Knowlton Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Wanted—A medium size used Pipe Organ. Fed- 
erated Churches, Pullman, Wash: 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York, 
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the leading character and not Nancy nor Mr. 
Abner. 

Enter the Mayflower cat! He was quite a 
lapful for Naney to hold, for he sat up very 
straight, his two little front paws on the floor 
and his long tail curled about him. He was a 
white cat with a black stripe down his back, 
and two black ears that stood up very straight 
as though always listening; there was a black 
spot on his forehead, and you could see the tiny 
point of his pink tongue. Nancy thought him 
a really beautiful cat. ; , 

Underneath his tongue was printed in black 
ink, ‘Two Feet West of M. L. T.” She often 
wondered what the words might mean, but 
though they talked of the cat and how Mr. Ab- 
ner came by him, the words underneath were 
never spoken of. 

“Hold him carefully, Nancy, child,’ he would 
say. ‘You see my grandsir’ brought him over 
in the sea chest from Leyden when he came 
with his folks. He was just a little chap of 
four and that sea chest held all they owned and 
it wasn’t so big neither. Nobody knew why 
in creation he had to bring that chiny cat, but 
maybe it was the only plaything he had and 
anyway they let him bring it. My mother set 
great store by it and Charity and me weren’t 
allowed to play with it much. I don’t even 
know if it was a doorstop, for I suspicion the 
Pilgrims thought about that later. But may- 
hap there isn’t another chiny cat like it in all 
Plymouth town nor in Boston neither.” And 


he would smile down with real affection upon 
Nancy, as she sat on the little stool, the May- 
flower cat euddled in her arms. 

But there came a day when her affection for 
Mr. Abner meant a real sacrifice for Nancy 
Patience Palmer. 

(To be concluded next week) 


“You didn’t know who I was this morning!” 
“No? Who were you?’—Harvard. Lampoon. 


Annie—“So Jack is engaged, is he? And is 
Mabel the bride-to-be?” ‘ 

Fanny—‘“No, she is the tried-to-be !”—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


The Rey. Mr. Cooper continued to hold serv- 
ices in Omaha every Sunday for several months, 
and on week days he earned an honest living by 
working in Jones’ stone quarry —Omaha News. 


She (exasperated)—Upon my word, I often 
wish God had made me a man. 

He (risking it)—-Perhaps he has, Gertie. 
Haven’t you ever thought about me?—Sydney 
Bulletin. : 


An automobile driver slowed up on Second 
Avenue Tuesday to let a woman cross the 
street in safety, and she fainted and had to be 
carried to the hospital. Drivers, kindly take 
warning.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


“T really believe I’m in luck this time. My 
new maid is a perfect treasure—clean, ener- 
getic, economical, easily managed and capable 
as can be!” 

“Ah! And how long have you had her?” 

“She’s coming tomorrow.’”’—Success. 


Evidently a too close proximity of deaths in 
a certain Catholic Woman’s Order had inspired 
the following preamble to a set of Resolutions 
published on the first page of a Vermont paper. 
It read: . 

“Whereas God in His Almighty Providence 
has seen fit to remove again from our midst our 
beloved sister, Mary Doyle, etc.” 


A furrier was selling a coat to a woman cus- 
tomer. ‘Yes, ma’am,” he said. “I guarantee 
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this to be genuine skunk fur that will wear for 
years.” ss 

“But suppose I get it wet in the rain?” 
asked the woman. “What effect will the water 
have on it? What will happen to it then? 
Won't it spoil?” 

“Madam,” answered the furrier, “I have only 
one answer: Did you ever hear of a skunk 
carrying an umbrella?’—Success. 


A wounded Highlander in Hngland was mak- 
ing no headway toward recovery. He was for- 
ever talking about his “bonnie Scotland.” A 
piper was found, and it was arranged that he 
should pour forth the gems of Scottish music. 
When the doctor called the next morning, he 
asked the matron, ‘Did the piper turn up?” 


“He did, sir.’ “And how is our Scotch pa- 
tient?” “Oh, he’s fine! I never saw such a 
change.” ‘That’s splendid. It was a fine idea 


of mine,” said the doctor. “Yes,” assented the 
matron, “but the other thirty patients have all 
had serious relapses.’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
societies have used this plan successfully. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMn MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 

constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 

*Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
State and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick HB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Jobn J. Walker, 
Acting Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New IWngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. A 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HE. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BoAarRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss E. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FQHDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.~ Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home. and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. ‘ 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
. George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eulates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


_THH FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SoOcIpTy OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. HEng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
| Mioevese ¢ sr es ee 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 


principal city and town in the United States 


through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 
For rates and other information write 


Kennet S. Batiou, 
hee Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
3 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer,-Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


. (The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FeLi, Business Manager 
Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 
Vernon M. ScuyncKk, General Sales Manager 
A, A. HaGsrromM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lstablished by the National QGouncil at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman 
Rev. HERMAN FF. Swartz, General Secretary 
RbY. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BE. BueLy, Treasurer : 
Rev. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the -coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


—- 


Annual Meeting 
Congregational Publishing Society 


In accordance with the vote of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting June 29, 1920, the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Publishing Society 
will be held in Room 500, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 1920, 
at 2.15 p.Mm., for the purpose of hearing reports 
and transacting other business requiring attention. 


F. M. SHELDON, Recording Secretary. 


Annual Meeting 
Congregational Education Society 


In accordance with the vote of the Board of 
Directors at its meeting June 29, 1920, the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Education Society 
will be held in Room 500, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Sept. 28, 1920, 
at 2 p.M., for the purpose of hearing reports and 
transacting other business requiring attention. 


F. M. SHELDON, Recording Secretary. 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 


The following premiums indicate the rates: 


’ At 45 years of age....... $50.61 
At 50 years. of age....... 1.77 
At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


} Secretaries, 


383 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary © 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. BR. Strong 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
_ Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Wederated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Miss 


‘ 


‘AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. KF. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 

struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) __ 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev, A. B. Holt, Social Service Sec. * 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


Samuel IF. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Bducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W., Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Hstablished at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T, Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilorim Memorial Fund Comission 


The Monday Club Sermons for 1921 


Last Year’s Edition All Sold Out 
Before January Ist 


Order Your Copy Early ! 


For forty-six years the Monday Club Sermons have occupied 
a unique place in the field of Religious Education. 


Prepared as they are by a group of leading Jdeawaaen they 
offer an analysis of the International Sunday School Lessons which 
s-“dillerent 


After a perusal of all other available “helps” the teacher of 
adult classes in particular will find the Monday Club fresh in its 
presentation and especially helpful in the way of a summary of 
the lessons. 


Teachers ae Your Copy Earle 


Price $200 00 Biase 12 cents 


Back Numbers of the Monday Club Sermons 


Many Pastors and Teachers like to obtain back numbers of the 
Monday Club Sermons for the valuable aid they offer in sermon prep- 
aration and Bible study. 


We have a limited quantity of the years: 1908, 1909, 1913, 1914, | 
~1915, 1917, which we offer at the very low price of 


3 Volumes for $1.25 postpaid 6 Volumes for $2.00 postpaid 


The number is limited and these will be picked up promptly. 
BETTER ORDER TODAY 
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DELEGATES TO WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 
The last four rows of seats were reserved for the general public. The only woman delegate, Lucy Gardner, representing the London 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, is seated in the fourth row. 


THE CHURCH CONFERENCES IN SWITZERLAND 
DRAMATIC SCENES IN AMERICAN CHURCHES, by F. Lauriston Bullard 
A STUDENT CONFERENCE IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, by Sherwood Eddy 


NEXT WEEK—CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT NUMBER 


= ace 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


chusetts and one from Pennsylvania, that have not been listed before. 


The following is a list as reported of the churches in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin that have secured pledges 


sufficient to cover their quotas for the Congregational World Movement. Two churches are added, one from Massa- 


Any churches in the States already reported whose names have not appeared in the pists published are urged to 
send word at once to the above address. 


Are there not other churches in the States named below whose members would be glad to see their 


names appear in this “Roll of Honor”? 


Send us word as soon as you have reached your quota. 


CHURCHES REACHING OR EXCEEDING QUOTAS: 


MICHIGAN 


* Addison 
*Aljpena 
Ann Arbor 
Athens 
* Atlanta 
Baldwin 
*Baroda 
Belding 
Benton Harbor 
*Bethel 
Big Rapids, First 
*Big Rock 
Breckenridge 
Chelsea 
*Crystal 
*Detroit, North 
Detroit, Brewster 
*Detroit, Highland Park 
Detroit, Pilgrim 
*Dexter 
Dowagiac 
Dundee 
Durand 
Hast Lansing 
Flat Rock 
Frankfort 
Freeland 
Gaylord 
*Grand Ledge 
3rand Rapids, Second 
*Grand Rapids, South 
*Grand Rapids, Smith 
Grand Rapids, Plymouth 
*Grand Rapids, East 
Grandville 
sreenville 
Hartford 
Highland 
Hudson 
*Hudsonville 
Imlay City 
*Jackson, Plymouth 
* Jenison 
Kalkaska 
*Lake Odessa 
*Lakeview 
- Lansing, Plymouth 
*TLansing, Pilgrim 
*Lansing, Mayflower 
*Leslie 
*Long Rapids 
Mattawan 
*Merrill 
*Muskegon, First 
Muskegon, Jackson St. 
*Muskegon, Highland Park 
New Haven 
Nunica 


*Olivet 
*Onekema 

*Otsego 

Ovid 

Owosso 

*Perry 

Pontiac 

*Port Huron, First 


Port Huron, Twenty-fourth 


*Port Huron, Ross 
Port Huron, Sturges 
Portland 
Port Sanilac 
Rochester 

*Rockford 
Romeo 
Royal Oak 

*St. Clair 
Thompsonville 
Tipton 
Traverse City, First 
Traverse, Oak Park 
Vanderbilt 
Vernon 

*Wayne 

*Webster 
Wheatland 
Wyandotte 


MINNESOTA 

Ada 
* Akeley 
* Alexandria 
Appleton 
*Backus 
Bagley 
Belview 
*Birchdale 
*Border 
Brainerd, People’s 
Brownton 
*Burtrum 
*Callaway 
*Cass Lake 
Clearwater 
Comfrey 
*OCrookston 

Detroit 
*Hllsworth 
*Mederal Dam 
Fergus Falls 
Fertile 

Freeborn 
*Glenwood 

Grand Marais 
Granite Falls 
*Aackensack 
Hasty 

Hawley 


*Indus Sunday School 


(*STAR INDICATES CHURCHES WHICH HAVE EXCEEDED -THEIR QUOTAS.) 


*International Falls 
Mahnomen 
Mankato, Belgrade 
Mapleton 
*Matawan 
*Medford 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Pilgrim 
*Minneapolis, Vine 
Minneapolis, Como — 
*Minneapolis, 38th St. 
*Minneapolis, Linden Hills 
*Minneapolis, Lynnhurst 
*Minnewashta 

Montevideo 

Monticello 

New Richmond 

*New Ulm 

Pemberton 

Rochester 

Round Prairie 

St. Clair 

*St. Paul). Atlantic 

St. Paul, St. Anthony 
St. Paul, People’s 

St. Paul, Cyril 

Sleepy Eye 

Springfield 

Stewartville 


-*Swanville 


*Ulen 
Wabasha 
*Walker 
Walnut Grove 
*Waterville 
Wayzata 
*Williams 
Worthington 
*Zumbro Falls 
Zumbrota 


WISCONSIN 

* Amery 
* Antigo 
* Appleton 
*Baraboo 
*Beloit, First 
Beloit, Second 
*Beloit, Gridley 
Brodhead 
Cashton : 
*Clintonville, Bethany 

Darlington 
*Delvan 
Dousman 
Durand 
*Magle River 
*Mast Pepin 
*WMast Troy 
*Wau Claire, First 


Hllington 
Elroy 
*Hvansville 

Fond du Lae 

Fulton 

*Hammond 

Hartford 

*[xonia 

‘Jackson Leef 

* Janesville 

*Kruger 

*La Crosse 

Leon P ° 
*Longwood 

Madison, Plymouth 
*Mazomanie 

*Menasha 

Menomonie 
Milwaukee, Sherman Blvd. 
Mineral Point 
Morrisonville 

*New Chester 

New London 
*Oconomowoc 

Orange 

*Pleasant Valley (Dalton) 
*Polar 

Potosi 

Prescott 

Racine, Plymouth 
Reesburg 

*Ripon 

River Falls 

*Roberts 

Saxeville 

*Sheboygan 

South Milwaukee 
Sparta 

Tomah 

Trempealeau 

Truax 

Two Rivers 
Walworth 

Waukesha 

Waupun 

Wauwatosa 

*West Salem 
Whitewater 
Wisconsin Rapids 
*Wyoming 


(Additional) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Shawmut 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Harford 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Paper 

SHERWOOD Hppy, who describes “A-Student Conference in 
Czecho-Slovakia,” is the leader of student work in foreign | 
lands under the Y. M. C. A. International Committee. He is a 
brother of Rey. Brewer Eddy of the American Board, and has 
recently united with the United Congregational Church of 
Bridgeport, of which Dr. William Horace Day is pastor. 

I’, LAURISTON BULLARD, who begins this week his series on 
“Dramatic Scenes in American Churches,’ has been for many 
years in newspaper work in Boston and is now the Sunday 
Editor of the Boston Herald. He is the author of several 
books and many magazine articles. 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics 

What are the ministers planning to preach about in connec- 
tion with the Tercentenary anniversaries this autumn and 
winter? Our question is suggested by the fact that on page 400 
of this issue appear two suggestive lists, one from a minister 
in the Pacific Northwest and another from one who has of 
late been serving a Florida parish. These brethren evidently 
believe in taking time by the forelock and their specific themes 
arranged in a cumulative order should be suggestive to other 
preachers. 

May we not have soon a little broadside of topics for 
sermons on the Pilgrims? Let those who have worked out 
their lists follow the example of these two brethren and send 
to this office at the earliest possible moment their lists. 


Pilgrim Celebrations 


How will your church celebrate the Tercentenary? This is 
another timely question relating to church programs for the 
season on which we are just entering. Most of the projects this 
year have eman&ted from central sources. What we need 
now is initiative and action in a thousand local centers, and 
of course the church that prides itself on its Pilgrim ancestry 
should be one of the first organizations to put the idea into 
practical form. So let us have a symposium from our readers, 
with each communication brief and to the point, in reply to 
this question: What is your church doing to celebrate the 
Tercentenary? We. hope many letters will pour in. They 
cannot fail to quicken the entire fellowship. Address Pilgrim 
Celebrations, The Congregationalist. 


In the Circulation Department —. 

We have a plan for a New Honor Roll to be published 
weekly, and we hope you will help us develop it. It will in- 
clude every church in which All the Church Officers subscribe 
to The Oongregationalist and Advance. Of course we're count- 
ing on the ministers to check up their flock and send in the 
name of their church just as soon as it reaches the Honor goal. 

Every one who is sufliciently interested in his own church 
to accept an official position surely wishes to be informed 
regarding the larger work of our Congregational denomination. 
Sympathetic understanding and knowledge of the activities in 
all our churches will help to strengthen and make more effec- 
tive the progress of the individual church.. "Our leaders need 
the vision and stimulation which our church paper will bring 
to them week by week. 

Help your church to win a place in the Honor Roll. We 
await with confident pleasure the first names for printing in 
our next issue. 


SCHAUFFLER. 


Dedicated to the Promotion of an Interracial Democracy 


AMERICANIZATION RECONSTRUCTION 


$58,000 $58,000 


DEMOCRACY 


In origin, 
In service, 


Congregational 
Interdenominational 


needs 


In scope, International 
In democracy, Interracial 


FIFTY-EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Completing her Community-Chapel and Playground 
through which she ministers to Cleveland’s 500,000 
friends of foreign birth and ancestry. 

Purchasing of Adjacent Cottages for Dormitories 
for the young women in training through whom 
she ministers to the Nation’s 17,000,000 friends of 
foreign speech. 

Paying Expenses of Travel and Training of Prot- 
estant Young Women from overseas (our Ameri- 
can Board products), through whom she ministers 
to the Nations of the Earth, helping to solve our 
Foreign Home and our Home Foreign problems. 


For the Chapel, now well underway, steadily advancing 


prices of labor and material call for increased con- 
tributions of $25,000. 


For the Adjacent Dormitory Cottages, our present en- 


rollment of 40 with more coming, crowded into 
accommodations for only 30 call for $20,000. 


For the ten Young Women from overseas already 


promised traveling expenses to Cleveland, new 
transportation rates call for $3,000, and three years 
of training for each call for $10,000 more. 


A DOZEN MORE WOULD COME IF WE COULD PROVIDE FOR THEM 


Here is your obligation and opportunity 
to help in the finest possible fundamental 
Americanization work in the country. 
WE ARE YOUR AGENTS 
You cannot do your share without us 


We cannot do ours without you 


WHAT WE DO 


HELP, THOSE WOMEN 
HELP THEM NOW 


Shall the ideals of our Pilgrim Fathers 
still prevail in America? 


If yes! Schauffler is your agency 


If no! What i 
Graduating Class, 1917—THROUGH WHOM WE DO IT 
I heartily endorse the work of Schauffler School and enclose check for............00-seeceeteeees Dollars 
to be applied as designated. 
Ghapel ied ear & tere eur snr pee LE se a Name wow gno rs tgp qs iss oa te llc 
Gotta 9 esi 4 uM S ucla av sake et Nala ALAR Os aoa Address 564.0 desae see veal noes + + > 5 cin iain 
Travel and ‘Training 2... 0c. nese eee cc epee mee © 4.) EE i) goscapebays:siieoie peal) ele een ee ee 


Fill out this blank and mail check today 
You'll feel good after doing so 
ALY bah 
THE SHAUFFLER MISSIONARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
5111 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for further information 
Motherless Industrial Zone of America 
WHY WE DO IT WHERE WE DO IT 
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Wanted, More Leaders 


and boards and whose faithful service in routine matters de- 


— 


N HE biggest shortage in the world today is that of lead- 
AG ers. The need of them is even more desperate than 
NE B\ the need of building materials and laborers. 


In this country 20,000,000 men, and nearly as many more 


women, are now engaged in the task of selecting those who, 
as they sit in legislative houses, will guide this nation forward 
in the path of prosperity and peace. 

One would think that in a population of 110,000,000 persons, 
many of whom are well educated and intelligent, it would not 
be hard to find capable and trustworthy leaders. There is an 
abundance of men who aspire to play the rdle, who are eager 
to sit on the front seats and make the speeches, who readily 
jump into the band wagon that seems best fitted to take them 
to the coveted goal. 

But men who can think out our national problems ahead 
of the rest of us, who can see at least a little way into the 
future, who can untangle the industrial snarl, who can ad- 
minister our common affairs economically and efficiently, who 
can go to the root of the difficulties connected with high prices 
and with the constant friction between capital and labor and 
outline a remedy that shall not be worse than the malady 
itself, are rare. 

Yet if the democratic movement which has made such tre- 
mendous headway all over the world during the last decade 
is not to fall a prey to its own inherent weaknesses, democracy 
must raise up more leaders and must trust and follow them. 
They are harder to get than a succession of kings and czars 
in lands where monarchy holds undisputed sway century after 
century. Under such conditions children grow up with an 
inherent respect for authority and over-lordship. 

But members of a democracy resent dictation from above. 
They discern instinctively the difference between a leader and 
a ruler. Moreover, they exercise freely, frankly and frequently 
their right to criticize and object. That is one of the reasons 
why good men who should be elevated for leadership often 
refuse to take public office. They are too thin skinned to stand 
censure and abuse. Nevertheless, it is the duty of such men 
to put aside personal feeling and to assume the leadership for 
which they are fitted; otherwise we shall have demagogues 
and time-servers in their places. Resentful though democracy 

is of one-man rule, insistent as it is that the leader shall be 
kind, fair, broad-minded and conciliatory, not going so far 
ahead on a single track as to lose “the common touch,” de- 
mocracy at heart yearns for leaders whom it can respect, 
admire and follow. 

That is why with the passing years this nation pays every 
year increasing tribute to Washington and Lincoln. The 
American people will never long be satisfied with government 
by committee or cabal. They know that the Hmancipation 
Proclamation was not penned by a commission and that almost 
every forward-looking piece of legislation now on the statute 
books of state or nation has been to a large degree the product 
of one inventive, courageous master mind. 

A democratic church needs leaders. They, too, are hard to 
get. There are splendid men who will serve on committees 


serves more appreciation than it often gets. But the Christian 
Church in the future as in the past will need outstanding men 
within the ministry, and especially in the laity. Boys and 
girls in so-called Christian communities are suffering because 
the right persons cannot be found to be their Sunday school 
teachers, their Camp Fire Guardians, and their Scout Masters. 
Many a church is marking time because of the lack of leader- 
ship. What a difference it makes in the church when an ear- 
nest, devoted business or professional man comes into it, who 
knows how to enliven the atmosphere, create enthusiasm and 


_ discover new outlets for its expression, without at the same 


time causing consternation and disaffection in the ranks of 
the old timers! 

American Congregationalism needs leaders. Several posi- 
tions of the highest influence have long been unfilled because 
of the dearth of competent men willing to take them. One 
of the things for which Congregationalism should be pro- 
foundly grateful is that there are so few among us afilicted 
with the itch for office. We never wish to see anything ap- 
proaching a bureaucracy in Congregationalism. But if our 
denomination in the twenty-five years before us is to play an 
honorable part in the field of organized Christianity, if it is 
to make contributions to Christian thought, to the Christian 
program and to Christian service equal to those which it has 
made in the last quarter of a century, we must produce, utilize 
and honor a larger number of able, unselfish, ministerial and 
lay leaders. Ve 

How admirably Dr. Herring met the test! His mind was 
always at work thinking out plans that might not come to 
fruition for a decade. Yet whenever a forward step was to 
be taken he was eager to ascertain the mind of the denomina- 
tion. That is the quintessence of leadership either in the 
state or in the church—the ability to submerge self in the 
general good, to dream dreams and see visions, and yet to 
keep one’s feet on the solid earth, the ability so to understand 
one’s fellowmen to the end that one may help formulate their 
best thought and become the servant of their highest impulses. 

God give us leaders who shall take the helm of the nation 
and of the states, and guide the American people past all quag- 
mires and precipices out into the open road of mutual good 
will and service! 

God give the Christian Church strong, courageous, Christ- 
like leaders who shall help make it a more fit instrument for 
the fulfilling of God’s plans! : 

God grant to Congregationalism in this tercentenary year 
the brotherly leadership that shall help our churches to renew 
their youth and meet the demands of the age! 

And may every teacher who this autumn looks into the 
faces of the rising generations, every minister, every parent, 
every one else who has a chance to mold the life of the young, 
so instill into their minds the virtues of religion and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ that the democratic nations and the ‘demo- 
cratic churches of the world shall not lack in the high leader- 
ship that shall prove their salvation. 
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World Conference at Geneva 
N another page of this issue, our special correspondent gives 
an interesting report of what took place at Geneva from Aug. 
9 to 12 when delegates from fifteen countries, including Germany, 
met there. The next conference, called a ‘Universal Conference 
of the Church of Christ on Life and Work,” will probably be held 
in the summer of 1922, to which all churches of all lands will be 
invited to send delegates. The American members of the committee 
of arrangements for this conference are Rey. Peter Ainslie, Balti- 
more; Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, Brooklyn; Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Buffalo; Rey. Arthur J. Brown, New York; Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., Birmingham, Ala.; Rey. Samuel H. Chester, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Bishop John Hurst, Baltimore; Rey. Lauritz Larsen, 
New York; Rey. Frederick Lynch, New York; Rey. Charles S. 
Macfarland, New York; Rey. William P. Merrill, New York. 
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Future Relations with Germany 

O* the first day of the Geneva Conference a division was threat- 

ened when a memorial was presented from the French Prot- 
estant Federation insisting on a declaration of repentance from 
the church representatives of the Central Powers for the crimes 
against humanity of their respective governments. Rey. Ernesto 
Giampiccoli of Rome, Moderator of the Waldensian Church of 
Italy, who had lost a son in the war, advised against these de- 
mands, counseling forgiveness and charity. At the evening session 
one of the Scotch delegates, Mr. McGilp, presented an appeal for 
prayer which is to be printed in different languages and distributed 
in various nations, the first sentence of which is as follows: 

The members of this preliminary International Commission at 
Geneva, drawn together by a consciousness of the painful and 
urgent need of the world, and by a conviction that only the Gospel 
and spirit and leadership of Jesus Christ can meet that need, and 
that only a Church united, consecrated, daring, and self-forgetful 
can form the body, through which this spirit may do his gracious 
and healing work—earnestly and solemnly appeal to Christians of 
every name and form, of every land and race, to pray now and 


continually for the coming of a fuller unity of spirit and of action 
in’ the entire Church of Christ throughout the world. 


English Visitors During the Autumn 

HE first of several well-known Englishmen who will visit 

America this autumn is Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, successor 
of Rey. R. J. Campbell in the pastorate of the Union Church at 
Brighton. He will speak before the International Congress of 
Free Christians and other Religious Liberals in Boston next Mon- 
day and will also speak at the closing demonstration in Symphony 
Hall on the following Thursday. On Sunday, Oct. 10, he preaches 
at Columbia University. The New York Congregational Club is 
trying to arrange a date with him, as is the First Church in Mont- 
clair, N. J. He will be in this country until early November. Soon 
after his departure, Dr. Alexander Ramsey, Rey. Robert ©. Gillie, 
pastor of Marylebone Presbyterian Church in London, which was 
served at a former time by Dr. George F. Pentecost, and Canon 
Burroughs, are expected. They come at the invitation of the Amer- 
ican Mayflower Council to address various celebrations of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary in various parts of the country during the 
special week that has been set apart from Noy. 15 to 23. Two 
Frenchmen and one or two men from Holland and Belgium are 
also coming. ° 


The Holland Tercentenary Celebration 

UR English and Dutch friends have had the advantage in their 

celebrations of the Pilgrim history that they come in the time 
of pleasant weather and lend themselves to summer commemora- 
tion. Holland celebrated the departure from Leyden and Delfs- 
haven, which was at the last of July, a little later. Previous serv- 
ices were held in the great church of that city, the Pieterskerk, 
in which Pastor Robinson is buried. Dutch and American minis- 
ters took part, but the chief address was by Dr. R. F. Horton of 
London who said that John Robinson was a saint as well as a 
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scholar, and proved the reality of his religion by the character he 
displayed. His achievement was out of all proportion to the fame 
that attached to his name. He would have been horrified at any- 
one calling himself a ‘‘Robinsonian,’ and his great service was 
that there was no “Robinsonian” upon earth, but that there were 
men who are nearer to Christ because John Robinson had lived. 


On the Trail of the Pilgrims 

HE next day a reception was held at Amsterdam, with speeches . 

by Sir Harry Brittain, M.P., Dr. Hamilton Holt, editor of 
The Independent, and Sir Murray Hyslop, who claimed in his 
speech that the Free Churches of England were the lineal descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers, the inheritors of the Pilgrim tradi- 
tions and the natural exponents of the Pilgrim ideals. Queen 
Wilhelmina had already received and answered a telegram of good 
wishes. The following day the route of the Pilgrims from Leyden 
to their port of embarkation was followed by canal and train and 
a service held in the parish church at Delfshaven, which has a 
memorial window of the sailing of the Speedwell, followed by an 
impromptu open-air meeting at the Speedwell’s mooring place. 
Nothing could have been more conducive to cordial relation between 
the churchmen of Holland and the United States than these inter- 
national celebrations, in which also English Free Churchmen took 
so prominent a part. 


Great Days at Old Plymouth 

HE celebrations at the English Plymouth were also highly 

successful. King George in acknowledging a message of greet- 
ing used the occasion to repeat “his fervent hope that the problems 
arising out of the reconstruction of the world may be solved in 
a spirit of mutual forbearance and understanding to the advantage 
of the English-speaking peoples.’ Premier Lloyd George sent a 
cordial letter. The celebration at Plymouth began with a pageant 
in which 550 took part. Fifteen hundred guests were entertained 
by the Mayor and Mayoress at the town hall. The Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Reading) presided at a public meeting. The bishop 
of the diocese compared the state of the world then and now and 
dwelt upon the opportunity to sink religious differences which 
“men who had the courage of the Pilgrim Fathers should not fail 
to seize.’ The addresses on Sunday were by Dr. Cadman of 
Prooklyn and Rey. Arthur Pringle. In these crowded days 
of social and intellectual intercourse there was a broad spirit of 
Christian brotherhood and little or no effort to score points in 
favor of this or that communion or school of thought. The cour- 
age, breadth of foresight and historic results of the Pilgrims’ 
migration afforded scope enough for all-who had a part in the 
celebrations. 


New Department at Union Theological 

NION Theological Seminary announces the opening of a new 

department under the direction of Prof. Gaylord 8. White, 
to be called the Department of Home Service. The purpose is to 
meet the needs of a growing number of students who desire to fit 
themselves for certain specialized types of Christian service in the 
home field. Instruction will be provided in such branches as Home 
Missions, including city and rural church work; work among im- 
migrant peoples and in the whole field of industrial conditions; 
Social Service, as represented in the institutional church, the 
social settlement and the work of denominational commissions on 
social service; Interdenominational Movements, as exemplified in 
the Federal Council, the Interchurch World Movement, the rapidly 
growing movement for the federation of local eity churches and 
the work of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations; Religious Research and Publicity, including survey work 
and the utilization of the results; and the opportunity offered by 
the Chaplaincy of the Army and Navy, a field that must receive 
increasing attention from religious leaders. The Seminary desires 
to make this new department as useful as possible to the Church 
at large. 
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A Word for Our Times 


What room have we for the Pilgrim temper and spirit in 
our modern Christianity? Time was once when people taunted 
the Church for being ‘“‘other-worldly.” Today, however, Chris- 
tians of all schools grow absorbed in eager philanthropic efforts 
to realize God’s Kingdom on earth. But in these preoccupa- 


tions do they forget the overwhelming fact of immortality? 


How often do they muse on the saints’ everlasting rest? We 
admit unreservedly our social duties; we respond to their 
corporate claim. Yet, after all, real religion begins, as it ends, 
in a relation between two persons—the single soul, and the 
God who made it.—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


The Lambeth Appeal and American Opinion 


We must confess to a feeling of disappointment at the tone of 
the opinions which we quote on another page from the editorial 
columns of American religious papers in regard to the appeal of 
the Lambeth Conference in the matter of the unity of the churches. 
It is quite different from the first response of most English Free 
Church leaders from whom we quoted recently. And it is different, 
we think, because these American editors and correspondents seem 
largely to have missed the real point of progress, the real lamp 


of hope for brotherhood held out by these two hundred and fifty- , 


two bishops of communions affiliated with the Hstablished Church 
of England. 

That sign of hope and progress lies in the assertion that the 
Universal Church of Christ is already in existence, that the sign 
of membership in it is the use of men and organizations of men 
by the Holy Spirit and that it is not co-extensive with or limited 
to the church organizations which have ministers episcopally or- 
dained. So far, if we understand what seems to be the plain 
language of the Lambeth appeal, we are entirely agreed with its 
bishops. It is a matter of showing to the world that which already 
exists, and not of some new creation or submission. The common 
calling, the common hope, the heartfelt sense of brotherhood, the 
glad acceptance of work done in Christ’s name and for his king- 
dom are already there. We have always felt them and we wish 
now, as we have always wished, to acknowledge and make them 
manifest to the world. “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Spirit. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences of administrations, but 
the same Lord.” 

Here we think most of the commentators whom we quote have 
rather missed the real advance which has been brought about by 
the unanimous appeal of these bishops: This appeal has apparently 
committed the communions which they represent to a declaration 
about the Church that now is, the universal Church of Christ, 
which is inclusive and not exclusive, and which they agree is 
not identical with their own church or with any particular church 
or group of churches, just as we agree that it is not exclusively 
identical with ours. 

If the appeal does not mean this, it means nothing new or 
hopeful. And if we are in any doubt as to its meaning that doubt 
is derived solely from the interpretation offered us by a school 
and party in the Episcopal Church. The comment in The Living 
Church, for example, interprets the appeal as a preparation for 
“the time long prayed for when Protestantism should break up 
and a general return to the Church should be possible.” And 
further: “There is no trace of the popular heresy that all denomi- 
-Eyen here it is only 
by taking the words of the appeal in some non-natural sense that 
they can be wrested into a denial that all men in personal rela- 
tions with Christ and manifestly used by the Holy Spirit are a 


part of his body. 
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‘Our opportunity in this overture of brotherhood from these 
Anglican bishops seems to us entirely plain and grateful. It is 
to get into the minds and hearts of all whom we can reach, and 
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especially, let us say, of laymen and women, the fundamental 
thought of the Universal Church which already is and is the body 
of Christ. From that must spring the sense of brotherhood and 
the desire that our essential unity should be manifested in the 
sight of all the world. The feeling and desire of brotherhood must 
precede expression. That does not necessarily mean that we should 
all have one name, or one method of church government, or even 
that we should exchange pulpits or sit down together at the table 
of our common Lord. These things, though desirable, are not at 
the moment essential. We Congregationalists, for example, are 
not welcome at the celebration of the sacrament in most Baptist 
churches in America. Our ministers have no authority to conse- 
crate and administer the Bread and Wine in Methodist churches 
without the presence and permission of a Methodist minister. But 
there is no denial of the yalidity of our ordination here, and 
these are matters of order and regulation and tradition which do 
not trouble our common sense of brotherhood. 

The Church is already one. The manifestation of that unity 
is the aim to be held in view. It must begin in an acknowledged 
brotherhood, free from all taint of scorn and pride, ready to look 
not only on our own things but’ also on the things of others. When 
we have cleared our hearts of prejudice and pride and opened 
them wide to love of God and all his children, the matters that 
divide us will fall into their due place and proportion and we shall 
be ready for the Holy Spirit’s guidance in the way toward unity. 


Starting Our Campaign 

The Congregational World Movement is being organized for the 
coming season’s campaign. A setting-up conference for the east- 
ern part of the country was held in Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, Sept. 16. A similar conference for the western states, in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast, was held in Chicago, Sept. 28. At the 
New York conference the board secretaries and state superintend- 
ents were present and the final decisions were made regarding the 
more important matters of policy and methods, and a general pro- 
gram for the next few months. A campaign of education will be 
conducted, on the one hand lining up leadership and on the other 
assisting the churches in their work of developing missionary 
education, stewardship, evangelism, and recruiting, and ultimately 
the Every Member Canvass. It is announced that special attention 
to social service will be taken up at some later time, but this does 
not mean any check on the usual social service activities of the 
denomination which continue under the effective leadership of the 
secretary, Dr. Arthur E. Holt. The leadership training of the Con- 
gregational World Movement now is to be largely through confer- 
ences; the two recent national conferences being followed by re- 
gional conferences, and they in turn by smaller group conferences 
of the field men, who with the pastors are to be engaged in the 
special campaign immediately before us. 

These first conferences reveal a surprising amount of misunder- 
standing regarding our relationship to the Interchurch Movement 
and the present status of the Congregational World Movement. 
The questions involved will be effectively answered in the next 
issue of The Congregationalist and Advance, which will be devoted 
chiefly to the Congregational World Movement. This will be an 
interesting and informing issue, covering a wide range of our 
denominational interests and relationships and may well be kept 
for reference. Meanwhile we should pass the word along to those 
who do not ‘understand that the Congregational World Movement 
was not affected directly by the suspension of the Interchurch 
Movement. We are told that in some churches people who signed 
pledges | for the Congregational World Movement thought that the 
suspension of the Interchurch Movement released them from 
pledges to our Movement. Evidently they do not understand that 
the money they had agreed to give was to go directly to our Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, to our Home Missionary Society, to 
our American Missionary Association, to our Board of Ministerial 
Relief, to our needy Congregational churches, and the other Con- 
gregational boards and churches, and that none of it was directly 
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involved in the Interchurch World Movement, which failed because 
the pledges to that Movement itself were not sufficient to cover 
expenses, 

We should all understand fully that the large measure of suc- 
cess which we achieved in our Emergency drive of the Congrega- 
tional World Movement last spring was made possible by the pub- 
licity and the surveys of the Interchurch Movement and that we 
shall continue to be beneficiaries of the Interchurch through the 
extensive and highly valuable surveys covering foreign missionary 
fields, American educational institutions, and to a less, but by no 
means unimportant degree, the home mission fields. 

The united effort in which Congregationalists are engaged 
places, as it should, emphasis upon missionary education, and it 
is hoped that all of our churches will avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by this new organized enterprise to promote 
this subject, so vitally related to the Christian Church and the 
individual Christian. 

The Commission of One Hundred recommended that the Every 
Member Canvass be held next spring, but churches are free to 
select their own date, and Congregational churches are pretty 
likely to follow their own preferences. Present indications are 
that a large number of the churches will have their canvass the 
first Sunday in December. 

The financial goal for the year ahead of us is $5,000,000, and 
this takes the place of the Apportionment Plan, and differs from 
that in size and in a somewhat larger range of objects to be bene- 
fited. The recent goal of the Apportionment Plan was $2,000,000. 
We are asked to give a little more than double that. The need of 
the increase is imperative. 

In addition to the seven national missionary societies which 
we know so well the Congregational World Movement undertakes 
to help a group of worthy educational institutions, for which we 
have definite responsibilities, and several other causes that we 
should be helping anyway and will find it more convenient to help 
by this group method. 

The effort before us is one that challenges us to prayerful, 
earnest and intelligent support. May we clear the way for its 
complete success ! 


The Challenge of Terrorism 

The explosion of a bomb in the street just in front of the United 
States Sub-treasury in New. York is a direct challenge to our 
Christianity and our present form of civilization. It is an anony- 
mous challenge, and therefore indicates the fear of those who 
made it and of their sympathizers. That they are a small, even 
a minute, though not quite negligible minority of the American 
people is shown both by their efforts to conceal their identity and 
by the practically unanimous reprobation of the American people. 
But then, terrorism is always the weapon of a minority. Majori- 
ties do not strike in the dark or assassinate by shooting in the 
back those who stand between them and the power to overturn 
and rule. Even in Ireland, though there is an undoubted majority 
in the South in favor of self-government, we refuse to believe that 
a majority are in favor of the methods aimed to create an atmos- 
phere of terror employed by a minority. 

This New York bomb explosion is, after all, somewhat logical 
in using the weapons which have been perfected by our modern 
science for use in war. This bomb, except in a certain malicious 
ingenuity which sought to kill as many innocent people as possible 
at an hour when they would be on the street, is not very different 
from the bombs which our enemies planned to drop upon New York 
from specially designed airships. It wrought no more destruction 
than one of them might have done if it had fallen unannounced 
in the same street at the same hour. It is a demonstration, there- 
fore, brought within the range of every American citizen’s imagi- 
nation, of what war under modern conditions really is and does. 
It should confirm in the hearts of our people the determination to 
take every measure and engage in every hopeful form of co-opera- 
tion which will henceforth make war, if not impossible, at least 
so dangerous and difficult that no group of ambitious men in any 
country (and such groups are always a minority) will take the 
risk. 

How shall we deal at home with this challenge of a small 
minority bent on overturning our forms of law and social organ- 
ization by terror? In the first place by not being afraid. The 
aim of terrorism is to create an atmosphere of panic. And not 
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by creating our own atmosphere of fear by repression. We shall 
all have to put up with some restrictions on our liberty in conse- 
quence of this war against the republic which has been instituted 
by a dangerous few, just as we do on account of the continual war 
against crime. But it would be silly and wicked and just what 
these enemies of order desire to subject even our great cities to 
martial law. Not by closing our minds to all eriticisms of the 
present order and praising what already is as the best that can 
ever be. It is a time to study the system we have inherited; but 
for its improvement and not for its overthrow. 

The real answer to this challenge of anarchy working by ter- 
rorism is in a better citizenship. We boast of our numbers, but 
it is really quality which counts. One hundred million, two hun- 
dred, three hundred millions, as in China, will not give us a place 
of leadership in the world or make us a power for peace and right- 
eousness, or even arm us against little minorities bent on having 
their way by threats and terror, unless we are strong and brave 
and righteous and are ruled and directed by good will toward 
others. The two great commandments are, after all, not out of date. 
If we could see Christians enthusiastic in their Christianity and 
faithful in their life we should be confident for the future of the 
nation, whatever changes come. But in so far as the salt has 
lost its savor, there may be troubled years ahead. 

\ 


Dr. Herring and the Future of the Council 

As Congregational forces reassemble and take up the work of 
the autumn, the gap in the circle occasioned by the absence of 
Sec. Hubert C. Herring of the National Council seems even larger 
than when he was so suddenly snatched away from us last August. 
The lull of mid-summer then prevailed, but now workers are 
girding up their loins for another season of activity. Dr. Herring 
more than any other man envisaged the entire field of denomina- 
tional activity and his counsel and leadership will be missed at 
every turn in the road. 

On the other hand, there is solace in the continued realization 
of what Dr. Herring was to the entire fellowship East and West, 
North and South. Since the special memorial number we printed 
in his honor communications, clippings, church calendars and poems 
also have come. from many sources indicating how highly he was 
regarded. For example a recent letter from a California pastor 
says, “I have been corresponding with him only recently and he 
really gave time enough to make the best contribution to the sub- 
ject in hand. Others contributed but his letter was by all odds 
the best.” How characteristic that was of Dr. Herring! In the 
midst of pressing and large general responsibilities, he never was 
too busy to heed the call for help from any one. He often took 
long and wearisome journeys just to fulfill a single appointment, 
never sparing himself by night or by day, and drawing upon his 
unfailing fund of humor and playfulness to relieve the tedium of 
waiting at railway junctions. 

Undoubtedly autumnal Congregational meetings in different 
parts of the country will be tinged with the thought of Dr. Her- 
ring. The Boston ministers devoted their first autumnal session 
to a memorial service, and his name will be affectionately men- 
tioned at many a local and state gathering. The many and varied 
lessons from the life of this great Christian leader will not be lost 
or quickly forgotten. 

We understand that the Hxecutive Committee of the National 
Council expects soon to make an ad interim appointment to the sec- 
retaryship, but Dr. Herring’s permanent successor will not be 
chosen until the biennial session of the National Council at Los 
Angeles next June. The requirements for that high office will be 
all the more severe in view of what Dr. Herring made it during 
the seven years of his service. It stands for more today and is 
more acceptable to all our churches because of the dignity and 
worth he gave to it. Yet as Rey. Charles F. Carter of Hartford 
said the other day, who as chairman of the executive committee 
of the Council knew Dr. Herring intimately: ‘He never cared much 
for denominational machinery save as it was the instrumentality 
through which great moral convictions and impulses were brought 
to realization.” He certainly was as ardent a Congregationalist 
as any man in the fellowship, yet from the strictly ecclesiastical 
point of view he was very little of a Congregationalist. He saw 
the entire Church of Christ as potentially one and he gave unstint- 
edly of his time, thought and energy to undertakings looking 
toward a larger unity. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ FIRST CHURCH SERVICE ASHORE 
Held at the “Common House” Jan. 21, 1621 


Dramatic Scenes in American Churches 
the Pilgrim Church in Plymouth 


At 


Safely ashore at last, crowded within the 
rude structure they call the Common House, 
their hearts full of gratitude and hope in 
spite of the perils they must dare and the 
deprivations they must endure, their mem- 
ories lingering tenderly upon the friends and 


the beloved minister left behind in Holland 


and upon those fellow voyagers from whom 
already they have been called upon to part 
in their bold venture overseas, listening rev- 
erently while Elder William Brewster leads 
them in the worship of God—the Pilgrims at 
New Plymouth on Jan. 21, 1621, hold their 
first Sabbath services on the shores of that 
New World whither they have come that 
they “may not lose their language nor their 
name of Wnglish,”’ that they may preserve 
their liberty of conscience and maintain 
their ‘‘covenant to walk with God, and one 
with another, in the enjoyment of the ordi- 
nances of God, according to the primitive 
pattern in the word of God.” 


THE House oF MEETING 


The building is of rough logs, about twenty 
feet square, the cracks filled with mud, the 
roof thatched after the fashion at Scrooby, 


and now made secure again after the fire of 


the preceding Sunday. There runs the brook 
and there stands the wood whence they have 
carried the timber laboriously hewn for their 
dwellings. There rides the Mayflower safely 
anchored, their home for a third of a year. 
Clark’s Island is near at hand, the refuge of 
the party which had found Plymouth Harbor 
for them, and where through the Sabbath 
the explorers had rested. 


By F. Lauriston Bullard 


Just down the slope is the landing place, 
where, on Dee. 21, 1620, Standish, Bradford, 
Carver, Winslow, Tilley, John and Edward 
Howland, Warren, Hopkins and Edward 
Dotte had made the landing that was to 
become a great eyent in the history of 
America and of the world. Just above the 
Common House is the hill to be known to 
themselves as Fort Hill, 
known to those who have entered upon the 
splendid heritage of the Pilgrims as Burial 
Hill. And there is Cole’s Hill where they are 
to plant a field of grain, lest the Indians 
count the graves of the fifty whom they lost 
that first winter. 

Here in their “assembly hall,’ with the 
wilderness all unknown before them and the 
wide ocean behind, with savages always to 
dread and grim death week by week deci- 
mating their small numbers, they listen with 
swelling emotions to the fervent but simple 
ministrations of their elder. Psalms are 
sung, prayers are offered, the Scriptures are 
read and some brief exposition attempted. 
The service over, they separate, quietly to 
spend the day in meditation, personal devo- 
tions and rest. Soon they rear upon the hill 
the meeting house which they equip also as 
a fortress, and this serves until a new church 
is erected in 16387. 


Tur PinerImM CHURCH-GOING 
One lingers upon the picture of their 
march to service: 


They assemble by beat of drum, each with 
his musket or firelock, in front of their cap- 
tain’s door. They have their cloaks on, and 


but tragically - 


place themselves in order three abreast, and 
are led by a sergeant without beat of drum. 
Behind comes the Governor in a long robe; 
beside him on the right comes the preacher 
with his cloak on, and on the left the cap- 
tain with his side-arms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand—and so they 
march in good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him. Thus they are constantly 
on their guard night and day. 


One reads with curious interest the ser- 
mon, upon 1 Cor. 10: 24, delivered by Robert 
Cushman, who after all had not been or- 
dained to preach, on Dee. 12, 1621—a sermon 
which, when printed in London the following 
year, became the first sermon delivered in 
New England to be given permanent form. 
But one deeply wishes that he might know 
which Psalms were sung, what passages 
read, what petitions offered, in that hour of 
worship on the third Sabbath of January, 
1621, in “the house which they had made for 
a generall rendevoze,” by the Ruling Hider 
who had been appointed in Holland to repre- 
sent the distant minister whom the Pilgrims 
considered the pastor of their church until 
his death in 1625. In imagination one strives 
to picture the scene, but with small success. 
You may think of Bradford as you choose 
for no one can tell if he was a Lincoln or a 
Douglas in stature. Sketch your own like- 
ness of Rose Standish, for she may have 
been small and dainty or tall and stately. 
Much about their times and their manner 
of life and thought you may know, but their 
personal appearance you must provide almost 
entirely after your own reasoning and fancy. 

How remote seems that world of only 
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three centuries ago! Reading and writing 
were rare accomplishments, lacked often 
enough by nobles, and free schools were un- 
known. The cottages of the people, thatched 
with straw, contained no stoves and had no 
chimneys. The tables bore no china nor tin- 
ware and pewter dishes were just coming 
into use. Steel reflectors served for looking 
glasses, there were no friction matches, the 
weaving was done by hand. England had no 
weekly paper. London still was to wait 100 
years for a daily, 160 years for street lights, 
200 years for railroads, cheap postage and 
illuminating gas. Letters traveled on horse 
back about five miles an hour and a day’s 
wage was not enough to cover the cost. To 
hurry the tidings of the death of Elizabeth 
190 miles from’ London to York required 
three days and three hours. Water pipes, 
sewage systems, pavements, wooden floors, 
earpets, fire engines—all were unknown. 
Fens and filth menaced health, smallpox was 
common, scientific medicine was far in the 
future, the death rate was one to twenty- 
three. 

As to science: Galileo bore the punishment 
of the Inquisition for teaching that the earth 
was round and moved in space, during the 
period the dissenters from Scrooby were in 
Holland. ‘The telescope in the early part of 
that century revealed the rings of Saturn, 
the satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, but the idea of the solar system had 
not found lodgment in the minds of many. 
The discovery of the law of gravitation was 
sixty years, and of the stratification of the 
earth a full century, ahead. The barometer 
had not arrived, nor the mercurial ther- 
mometer. Clocks with oscillating pendulums 
were not known, Harvey had not discovered 
the circulation of the blood, the sunbeam had 
not been split into its prismatic colors nor 
was the progressive motion of light surmised. 

As to government and morals: The chief 
officer of the crown was the sheriff; London 
Bridge bore human heads almost every week ; 
the gallows was common on the King’s High- 
way; 200 offenses were punishable by death. 
Sports, the stage, social standards, all were 
coarse. “Witchcraft” was common, omens 
influenced the lives of most, the pulpit was 
narrow. Elizabeth, the great queen, was pro- 
fane of speech, untruthful, vain as her 
mother, Anne Boleyn, bold as her father, 
Henry VIII. She accumulated 3,000 fine 
gowns, half dominated Spain, France and 
Holland, and governed England as well. 


THE RELIGIOUS STORY OF CHRISTENDOM 


As to religion: Almost a century had 
passed since Luther had nailed his theses on 
the Wittenberg door and had defied the 
greatest power on earth. In the Low Coun- 
tries the fierce struggle for liberty of faith 
and for toleration had raged for many years 
and England had been vastly influenced 
thereby. Holland in celebration of her vic- 
tories was founding free schools and estab- 
lishing universities. Tolitical freedom was 
coming with religious freedom in spite of all 
the might of Spain, then the dominating 
state of the Continent, whose rulers sought 
to subjugate the world by means ever since 
execrated by mankind. The English State 
Church, great, rich, autocratic, came into 
existence as the result of the strategy of a 
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king. Elizabeth played all parts to all men 
in questions of religion, seeking always to 
hold her kingdom secure, but softening the 
persecutions of “heretics” and allowing them 
to move out and take their ‘heresies’ along 
with them. James, her successor, claimed 
divine right, sharpened persecution, forbade 
emigration, sought to control opinions, in- 
sisted upon passive obedience. But he did 
give his people a new version in English of 
the Holy Bible, a version which became the 
law of the lives of churchmen, and which put 
God higher than either the State or the 
Church, made private judgment supreme and 
the individual responsible only to his Maker, 
a version that hastened the Revolution. 


AN AGE OF GREAT MEN 

But that was a great age. Shakespeare 
and Bacon, Spenser and Sidney, Raleigh, 
Hooker, belonged to it. Plain men were 
thinking hard and remembering how their 
fathers had demanded and obtained their 
Great Charters and their guarantees of 
rights. John Knox had been preaching and 
printing. Elizabeth brought skilled workmen 
from Flanders and their advanced ideas 
found lodgment in English minds; her sol- 
diers returned from Holland with new no- 
tions of freedom; a fresh force was gather- 
ing strength year after year. The great 
mystery of the New World in the West fas- 


- cinated the imagination and challenged the 


courage of the bravest and most thoughtful. 


PURITANS AND PILGRIMS 

Out of these conditions emerge the Puritan 
and the Pilgrim. Opposed to ceremony, re- 
galia, ostentation, seeking to purify faith 
and simplify worship, the Puritan developed 
the army and the party which changed the 
course of English history. Opposed to an 
established church as inherently wrong, car- 
ing nothing for power and place and mixing 
not in politics, standing for all the Puritans 
stand for and besides for tolerance and lib- 
erty, the little third party of the Pilgrims 
see in separation their only chance for full 
freedom both religious and political, and, 
true to their faith, leave their home country 
to find security in Holland. ‘Twice appre- 
hended in their attempts at flight, at last one 
congregation reaches Amsterdam, the leading 
mart of the world, and in the beautiful city 
of Leyden they make their home, where a 
great university has been founded in token 
of a Dutch victory over Spain. Among the 
exiles are the well-educated Bradford, Brew- 
ster, who had been an undergraduate student 
at Cambridge, and Winslow, a printer from 
London. In Leyden, Brewster and William 
Brewer set up a Pilgrim Press. They prac- 
tice also the tolerance which they preach. 
For eleven year's they have peace, quiet, pros- 
perity. Then dawns the hour when the war 
with Spain is to be renewed. The Pilgrims 
also fear absorption in the surrounding pop- 
ulation and the disappearance of their faith. 
Therefore they will migrate once more. And 
they undertake the negotiations and make 
the several removes which culminate in 
their voyage to the Western World. 


THE VOYAGE 
And now on this January Sabbath of 1621 
they are “at home” in the little settlement 
upon which they bestow the name found 
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upon John Smith’s map. Their ship out there 


.in the harbor is only of 180 tons burden, 


about 90 feet by 23, a wooden vessel of 
course, carrying three masts, two of them 
square rigged and the mizzen with a lateen 
sail, high decked at bow and stern with a 
low deck between. .The shallop 30 feet long 
required much space between decks even 
when carried in pieces. The ship bore some 
guns, possibly some animals and poultry. 
What cooking was done on the voyage must 
have been by holding a frying pan over a 
fire of charcoal or suspending a kettle on an 
iron tripod over fire in a box of sand. Prob- 
ably the captain had a hanging compass, for 
the invention had been given to mariners a 
few years before. Exact charts there were 
none, but on board likely were the crude 
maps not only of Smith but of Cabot and 
Gosnold. The flag was the new one in that 
time of the United Kingdom of England and 
Scotland. Small and frail was the Mayflower 
from the modern viewpoint, not so in the 
thought of the Pilgrims. Td them she seemed 
a large and well-built vessel. But she was 
heavily loaded and therefore sank low in the 
ocean and shipped great seas, especially 
through the latter half of the 66 days’ voy- 
age. She carried 102 passengers and a crew 
of fifteen or more. Forward lived the crew; 
the passengers were assigned to places aft 
in bunks and cabins. The ship has missed 
her intended destination, but having come 
safely to land, in what now is the harbor of 
Provincetown the 40 adult males of the 
Pilgrim Company draw up and sign their 
famous Compact, the agreement in which a 
distinguished English writer within a year 
has found ‘a solemn dedication of them- 
selves, their successors, and their new land, 
to the principles of popular government,” the 
“planting of democracy on American soil,” 
an “act of immense significance for the fu- 
ture course of American history.’ 


ADVENTURES OF HXPLORATION 


They put their shallop together and make 
it seaworthy. One exploring party goes and 
returns. A second of eighteen men and six 
members of the crew departs from the ship 
on Dec. 16; on Dec. 18, sights a harbor, and 
on Monday, Dec. 21, with the tide at the 
flood, .in mild and sunny weather, lands 
somewhere on the Plymouth shore. On Dec. 
26 the Mayflower enters the harbor. The 
following day, being the Sabbath, Brewster 
conducts service on board. Wagerly they un- 
dertake to explore, industriously they set to 
work upon their buildings, with an eye to 
security they lay out the town, assign the 
site for the Common House, and divide the 
company into nineteen “families.” Delayed 
by rains and storms their progress is slow, 


-but “some fell tymber, some saw, some rive, 


and some carry,” and at last their arrange- 
ments are complete enough for their first 
Sabbath service on land, on Jan. 21, Old 
Style, Jan. 31, New Style, when all who were 
able gather in the assembly hall, no doubt 
with some thought of the ten or more of 
their number, including Dorothy Brewster, 
who have passed away. 

Against the background thus _ broadly 
sketched how superb seems their faith, their 
sincerity of motive, their tolerance, their 
courage. They could not know the full sig- 
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nificance of what they were doing that day 
as they listened to their elder conducting 
that service of prayer and praise. But they 
knew enough to understand that they faced 
no easy task. Their debates in Holland, 
“often seeking the mind of God in fasting 
and prayer,” show how deeply they felt their 
responsibility for the faith which they be- 
lieved God had revealed to them in the Scrip- 
tures; their acceptance of a debt which they 
were long and toilsome years in paying, 
mortgaging their future to serve the world, 
proves their tenacity and sincerity. That 
cabin compact, when they believed them- 
selves outside the rule of the law of Eng- 
land, the first written constitution for the 
first pure democracy, discloses their ideals 
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and spirit. Who can say how far into the 
future their. minds penetrated? 

Until April the Mayflower remained with 
them. And then the little ship, their sole 
present link with the Old World and the 
home lands, lifted anchor and started back 
across the ocean. But no one faltered. Their 
gaze must have followed the vessel. As 
they plied their tasks their eyes again and 
again must have lifted to look upon her re- 
ceding sails. But no one went back. In the 
quaint phrase of a Japanese convert: “These 
men had a plow on hand.” Soon their little 
settlement was overshadowed by the greater 
settlement at Boston. But the Pilgrim influ- 
ence has grown ever greater. As John Mase- 
field writes of them: “A generation fond of 
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pleasure, disinclined toward serious thought, 
and shrinking from hardship, will find it 
difficult to imagine the temper, courage and 
manliness of the emigrants who made the 
first Christian settlement of New England. 
. . . It would be healthful could either Eng- 
land or America see herself through the eyes 
of those pioneers, or see the pioneers as they 
were. ... They were plain men of moderate 
abilities, who, giving up all things, went to 
live in the wilds, at unknown cost to them- 
selves, in order to preserve their children a 
life in the soul.” 


In addition to the usual authorities the writer 
wishes to notice his indebtedness to an address by 
Dr, Andrew 8. Draper at the Oooper.Institute in 
1905. 


The Church Conferences in Switzerland 
Intimate Fellowship Expressing and Promoting Unity 


My mind feels as though a glove-stretcher 
had been yigorously applied to it; my body 
would welcome the quiet peace of deep pine 
woods and days a-fishin’. But truly, my 
spirit has been exalted. For these past three 
weeks I have been “conferencing” in Switz- 


~erland, where East and West have met to- 


gether, and God’s purposes for his children 
and his Church have been comprehensively 
sought and courageously espoused. Was it 
by strange coincidence or was it an evidence 
of the working of the Divine Spirit, that 
seekers, white and black, from the driving 
West and the mystic Hast, sought each other 
in that amazing little land of snow-capped 
mountains, to consider what hand and head 
and heart, dedicated to the knowing and 
doing of the will of God, might accomplish 
for this weary, perplexed and needy world? 

However you may explain it—and there 
is no doubt in the minds of those who were 
present for they knew that God was at work 
among them—the words which I have chosen 
earefully, exactly represent the scope of the 
three church conferences held these past 
three weeks, the first two at Geneva, the last 
at St. Beatenberg. 

The first conference, technically known as 
the meeting of the Preliminary Committee 
to consider a Universal Conference of the 
Church of Christ in Life and Work, was 
busied with the question of whether the 
Protestant denominations, now working sep- 
arately, can work together on the over- 
whelming needs of our day, bringing to bear 
on the molten life of our world, great sin- 
gle sledge-hammer blows, rather than trying 
to shape its mass of hissing desires and 
glowing purposes, malleable with the heat of 
burning human needs, by the futile tapping 
of many tack-hammers, as is now so tragi- 


eally attempted. 
* * 


The second meeting was the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. In this the in- 
tellectual problem of a united christendom 
was the keynote. What ean it contribute to 
promoting the realization of God’s presetce 
among men? Our denominational divisions, 
what are they but obvious shortcomings of 
Jesus’ ideal of the Church, his body? And 
how are we to find our way to that actual 


By Our Special Correspondent 


goal of inclusive unity where all men know 
themselves to be bound together in the unity 
of the spirit because all-are conscious of 
their equal place in his Church? 


Photo by F. H. Jullien 
Standing, Bishop Brent, 


President of 

World Conference on Faith and Order. 

Sitting, Robert H. Gardiner, Secretary- 
General of Conference 


And at St. Beatenberg, high up on a moun- 
tainside, above low-lying clouds and valley 
mists, in the presence of the majestic, heay- 
enward-pointing fingers of the glistening 
peaks, these seekers once more gathered to- 
gether, there to give expression to the voice 
of God as it moves in the heart of man. 
The deliberations of this Conference of the 
World Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches were fit- 
ting climax to the previous meetings at 
Geneva. 

* * 

It was easy at first to “wave the cynic’s 
ban.” I had come from a parochial atmos- 
phere where, in spite of some vague movings 
of a spirit of discontent with the separation 
of this denomination from that, the bar- 
riers between the churches are sufficiently 
unyielding to produce spiritual black and 


blue spots when one really bumps into them. 
I thought, for instance, of a certain Congre- 
gational and a certain Baptist church in 
the same locality, which were not moyed to 
worship together a winter or two ago, even 
though God assiduously wielded an economic 
club labeled “coal shortage.” I was con- 
scious of the almost sinister presence of 
History. For there in Geneva one could not 
be unmindful of the yeoman work done by 
Calyin and Knox and the rest in dividing 
the Church into many camps. Was it not 
strange irony that within a block of the 
scene of their labors, men should now be 
gathered, a few hundred years after, to 
essay a task, the antithesis of theirs, to try 


to unite, rather than divide, to coalesce, 
rather than separate? Nor was it unrea- 
sonable poetic license to imagine grim 


Salive, raising its rocky bulk above the busy 
noises of that little city, musing to itself 
as it beheld the generations of men follow 
each other across that stage, ‘““‘Why so hot, 
little man?” 

But my littlenéss was compelled to silence 


“as gradually the underlying significance of 


it all shaped itself in my consciousness. So 
far as I know, no man or group planned or 
aimed at a general scheme. No one with 
whom I have talked has seemed to be con- 
scious that the three conferences formed a 
whole. It just happened, that three differ- 
ent groups of men and women, starting quite 
separately and independently of each other 
in years past, moved along lines strictly 
their own which, however, converged at 
Switzerland in August, 1920. And _ the 
fact is, that in so doing the whole field 
of Christian experience was touched, one 
conference supplementing another. “It just 
happened?” Rather, to use a phrase born in 
Geneya years ago, I am convinced that it 
“fell out contingently,”’ according to the pur- 
pose of God. Cynicism and conviction are 
poor bed-fellows. Exit the former. 
Eo * 

As I sat day after day in the various 
meetings and heard the words which were 
spoken, and as day after day I was even 
more keenly conscious of the spirit in which 
they were spoken—for spirit needs no labo- 
rious interpreting as do words of foreign 
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PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 


Bishop Brent, President, at desk in center. On left, J. G. Tasker, Principal of Wesleyan College, Birmingham, England. At right, R. H. 
Gardiner, Gardiner, Me., Episcopal layman, General Secretary of the Conference. 


tongue—I shared with many others present 
the knowledge that “God was in that place.” 

I should hesitate to affirm, however, that 
in the person of some of the delegates, it 
would have been possible to entertain angels 
unawares if outward habiliment were true 
symbol of inward consecration. For ‘“cleri- 
cals’ were many, cassocks not a few, our 
brethren of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
with funneled hats and heavily. jeweled 
breast pendants and massive gold crosses, 
acclaimed by their dress their profession ; 
and gaitered bishops added ocular informa- 
tion if it cannot be said that they added 
thereby grace. It was very apparent that 
ehurchmen had gathered together. 

There was the Archbishop of Upsala, in- 
veterate worker in the Geneva Conferences, 
his mass of flaxen hair framing a counte- 
nance at once strong, knowing, genial. The 
benign, snow-haired Bishop Herzog of the 
Old Catholic Communion, whose opening 
prayer at the Faith and Order Conference, 
spoke so truly of one who had walked with 
God, that his words, though those of an un- 
familiar tongue, found meaning in the heart 
of all. Germanos Strinapoulos, Metropoli- 
tan Bishop of Selencie, swarthy of counte- 
nance, black flowing beard, robed and wear- 
ing the ponderous decorations of his office, 
moved in and out with stately mien. Dr. 
Giampiccoli, brilliant and versatile, Walden- 
sian pastor, brought the sunny warmth of 
his native land to temper now and then the 
quick, keen-edged, but volatile spirit of his 
brother from France. 

Dr. Sigmund-Schultze, young, earnest and 
able pastor from Berlin, maintaining calm 
poise and sinking the acerbities of the re- 
cent past in determined endeavor to help 
bring about better things in the future. At 
St. Beatenberg, the tall, bent figure of the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, a sturdy oak 
showing signs of the buffeting of many 


storms, was a marked contrast to the gentle 
marking of nearly seventy years which the 
Dean of Worcester bears with genial grace 
—and both labored mightily for the cause 
to which they are devoted. 

Poland and Austria, Hungary and Den- 
mark, Africa and Japan—from all corners 
of the world followers of Christ came to 
those conferences, so that it is a true record 
that at the Faith and Order Conference, for 
instance, eighty churches and forty nations 
were represented. 

* ¢ * 

And in it all America has played a lead- 
ing part. It was Dr. Lynch who brought 
to effective focus the desire on the part of 
many to confer as to the possibilities of 
united church work in our day and genera- 
tion. Dr. Boynton, Bishop Cannon, Dr. 
William P. Merrill, Dr. Peter Ainslie, Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, Dr. A. T. Brown and 
others from America found themselves in 
the conference room at Geneva and at St. 
Beatenberg, and played a most important 
part in the shaping of the decisions. It was 
Bishop: Brent, who, ten years ago, gave ex- 
pression to the conviction which had grown 
up within him, that the “broken Church of 
Jesus Christ must be joined together in a 
special pilgrimage toward unity,’ a purpose 
in which a small company joined with him, 
and which, by the untiring work of Robert 
H. Gardiner, grew until it expressed itself 
in the historic Conference on Faith and 
Order just now held. 

It was the group of men associated to- 
gether in the Carnegie Peace Union which 
was largely influential in linking up the men 
and women of similar mind in many coun- 
tries and bringing into being the World 
Alliance for the Promotion of International 
Friendship, to the presidency of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was elected at the 
recent meeting, and to the executive chair- 
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manship of which Dr. Boynton was elected. 
At St. Beatenberg, Dr. S. A. Hliot, Dr. H. A. 
Atkinson and Hamilton Holt were prominent 
additions to the American delegation. 

* * 

What was accomplished? It is time which 
must answer. Resolutions were passed, world 
conferences yoted to be held, and other 
actions taken. Courageous utterances were 
made. One stands out clearly in my mem- 
ory. The Bishop of Bombay made it. He 
was garbed in a bishop’s uniform, his ap- 
pearance seeming odd to my provincial 
eyes. Gaiters and cincture, with which lat- 
ter his hands played nervously while talk- 
ing; President Eliot’s query to a preacher 
at Harvard who also wore a cincture came 
to my mind. “That was a good sermon, 
young man,’ said President WHliot, and, 
pointing to the girdle continued, “Do you 
think that thing helps you any?” So I was 
wondering as the bishop, in halting speech, 
went on. But I forgot the cincture and 
awkwardness of address and all the rest 
when I heard him say: ‘‘We want ministers 
of all denominations to be able to be accept- 
able in their ministries to all congregations. 
Therefore we would offer ordination to non- 
episcopal ministers. And if necessary, in 
order to be able to minister acceptably to 
their people, I would be willing to receive 
non-episcopal ordination.” And I know from 
his voice that he meant it. 

Bishop Brent, in speaking of the drawing 
together of the conference, made this arrest- 
ing remark: “The competition of churches 
received a body blow from the united action 
of the pilgrims at this conference. Sheep 
stealing in the cattle world is held to be a 
crime. How then ought it to be viewed by 
the under-shepherds of the Good Shepherd?” 

No day passed without eloquent, wise and 
consecrated utterances from men, who, 
though separated by far reaches of sea and 


_.-strange combinations in their character. 
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' Slovak Republic. 


THE 


_land, nevertheless were united in spirit. 


This was accomplished and I hold it the 
most significant accomplishment possible. 
As has been written in another connection, 
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so it may be truthfully said of these men 
at these conferences: “They did not win, 
they were success.” 

For in all their relationships they “kept 
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the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


Baa Be 
The Hague, 


August 31, 1920. 


7 A Student Conference in Czecho-Slovakia 
Sidelights on the Religious Tendencies of the New Republic 


We have just concluded the first student con- 
ference ever held in Czecho-Slovakia. We are 
in an ancient Hapsburg feudal castle, a thou- 
sand years old, looking out across the deep 
moat, through the century-old trees flooded with 
sunshine, It is five hundred years since John 
Huss was burned at the stake (1415), three 
hundred years after the battle of White Moun- 
tain (1620) when Bohemia lost its independ- 
ence and the Protestant Hussites and Moravian 
Brethren were subjected to fierce persecution. 
Their leaders were beheaded, their Bibles were 
burned, their language was forbidden, their 
schools were closed, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was forced upon them by torture, and yet 
today, after five centuries of persecution, this 
nation stands free at last with the first stabil- 
ized Republic of Central Europe. 


-LONG-STANDING PREJUDICE BREAKING DOWN 


During the first Bible hour these students 
took into their hands a fresh copy of the Scrip- 
ture, and many began for the.first time in their 
lives to study this Book which will kindle a 
fire here that shall never again go out. Here 
are these students to whom the very words 
“religion,” “church,” “Christianity,” and even 
“Christ” have so long been connected with 
crime, tyranny, inquisition and oppression that 
they have become loathsome—students who are 
atheists, free-thinkers, agnostics, materialists, 
Catholics, and a few Protestants, but mostly 
anti-churchmen; and here among these men we 
must gather at least twelve men, and spreading 
in widening circles, with the experience of 
Galilee, Calyary, and Pentecost, there must be 
reproduced the dynamic life that shall make 
Bohemia live again. How strange it is that 
one must win them back to faith in Jesus 
Christ through John Huss; for all agnostics, 
atheists, and anti-churchmen swear by this man 
who kindled their national Renaissance. But 
now, with splendid enthusiasm in their new 
discovery of Bible study, the prejudice of years 
is breaking down, and with the New Testaments 
the students come up asking for our autographs. 
I write “July 4-6, 1920,” the two memorable 
dates of this week commemorating Washington 
and Huss, in this old castle, the former seat of 
a Hapsburg Austrian duke. It is now confis- 
cated by the government and given over to the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. as the first North- 
field of free Bohemia. 

I have just come from the closing meeting of 
this student conference. These students are 
the flower of the universities of the Czecho- 
There wasea strong delega- 
tion from Prague, with its 15,000 students, one 
of the oldest in the world, founded in 1348. All 
the leading institutions were represented. These 
Slav students present a unique type in the stu- 
dent world. Three elements are found in 
There 
is first that deep, basic temperament of the 
Slav—imystical, with a tendency to Pantheism, 
somber, with a vast capacity for sacrifice and 
suffering, keen intellect, warm affection, and a 
deep religious yearning. Superimposed wpon 
this the Czech students have a strata of Ger- 
man rationalism, with a strong antipathy to 
the supernatural and a demand that everything 
should be proved at the bar of reason. They 
were far more thorough and searching in their 


By Sherwood Eddy 


mental processes than American students. Last 
of all, upon the surface there was a strong 
reaction against all organized religion as the 
result of the long centuries of oppression and 
persecution behind them; yet that deep, insa- 
tiable Slav heart hunger has ever yearned and 
reached out after God. Driven from the Church, 
it has sought other channels of expression. 


VARIETY OF BELIEFS 


In the Bible class this morning I asked the 
students what their previous faith had been, 
and endeavored to ascertain what currents of 
thought and religious influence had been flow- 
ing through their lives. Of the forty- students 
present, I ascertained that eighteen had at one 
time been atheists, and five had come to this 
student conference as such. Nineteen had con- 
ceived of God in Pantheistic, impersonal terms. 
Nine had been attracted by Buddhism; seven 
by the Hindu doctrine of transmigration. An 
equal number had been under the influence of 
theosophy, spiritualism, and “new thought,” 
while others had been influenced by Nietzsche 
or Tolstoi. Ten had come from Protestant 
homes. ‘Twenty-five were nominal Catholics. 
Six were free-thinkers. Thirty confessed them- 
selves strongly anti-church and anti-clerical. 
Seventeen had a deep prejudice against religion, 
and nine a strong aversion to prayer. All 
unanimously looked upon John Huss as their 
national hero and ideal. All but three had been 
deeply influenced by their study of the New 
Testament during the conference and had found 
it a new Book. All but one had received spir- 
itual blessing in the conference. 

I have never known, save in Russia, so large 
a proportion of students influenced by strange 
vagaries of thought, and driven into such tortu- 
ous channels of doubt as the result of their 
bitter experience of “religion.” In Russia the 
Greek Chureh was identified with the. Czarist 
reactionary régime, and was consequently ab- 
horred by the students. In Germany the Protes- 
tant Church identified itself with militarism and 
the State, instead of with Christ and the peo- 
ple. In Austria the Roman Church identified 
itself with the Hapsburgs and the hellish tor- 
tures of the Inquisition, against freedom and 
justice. The result in each case has been athe- 
ism, agnosticism, infidelity, and immorality 
among the intellectuals, and an abhorrence of 
organized Christianity. 

Besides a daily devotional Bible class, I had 
a series of apologetic addresses on Science and 
Religion, Reason and Faith, The Existence and 
Character of God, The Place of Christ, Prayer, 
What is Christianity? ete. At the beginning 
of the conference they would tolerate no hymns 
or audible prayer, and were suspicious of all 
“clericalism.” In the afternoon we joined all 
together in a new and much-needed system of 
competitive sports, basket-ball, volley-ball, etc., 
as we took up the physical side of the triangle. 
At another hour we took up practical methods, 
social service, and organization. 


Forcep to SerK A SATISFYING FAITH 


The conference was their own and delegates 
and speakers were chosen by the students them- 
selves. In the middle of the conference a pow- 
erful address was made by a national leader, 


which, on strong rationalistic lines, tended to 
banish all revealed religion, a personal God, 
and many vital essentials. It looked as if the 
day was lost. But that afternoon one of the 
students was drowned while in swimming. A 
letter found in his clothes came to the students 
like a message from the life beyond. They were 
forced to face spiritual realities again and seek 
a satisfying faith. 

Our closing meeting this morning in the con- 
ference lasted three hours. After speaking up- 
on the subject, “What is a Christian?’ I asked 
how many, out of sin, doubt, or infidelity, were 
ready to begin to follow Jesus Christ in a new 
life of fellowshin with God and service for man. 
Some thirty men responded to this appeal, rose, 
and publicly confessed Christ. On the next 
question five men announced themselves earnest 
seekers after truth, who, though unable to be- 
lieve in God, promised earnestly to study the 
teachings of Jesus, and, if they found God, to 
follow him. 

Following these decisions, men were given an 
opportunity to tell what blessing they had re- 
ceived at the conference. I shall never forget 
these testimonies. Men who had been atheists, 
who had neyer read the Bible before, men from 
every shade.of doubt and infidelity testified to 
haying found new light or life, to having dis- 
covered a new Bible, and undreamed wealth in 
Christ. Strongly rational as they were, a num- 
ber of the students were in tears as they spoke. 
They have adopted a new basis; they have to- 


‘day admitted their first members; and a Chris- 


tian Student Movement is now firmly estab- 
lished here. The fires that smoldered about 
John Huss have leaped again to flame in the 
liberty of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic, and 
God’s truth is marching on. 


Move To Form NATIONAL CHURCH 


A great movement has started in the Catholic 
Church here, breaking away from Rome to es- 
tablish a national Chureh. In five ‘months 
about 200,000 have joined the movement. The 
whole nation is now in a state of transition. 
A national church like that of England may 
be formed. I have just met the national leader 
of this new movement. They have adopted for 
their services the national language; they stand 
for a married priesthood, an open Bible, and 
the whole position maintained by Huss at the 
beginning of the Reformation five centuries ago. 

There is the great bridge of Prague where 
the heads of the Bohemian nobility were hung 
to terrorize the population, and here in this 
city men and women were imprisoned, shot and 
hanged during this war by the agents of the 
degenerate Hapsburgs of Austria. But high 
over the city stands the great castle, now the 
residence of President Masaryk, the most 
learned and democratic ruler in the world. I 
stood in his study one evening at midnight look- 
ing over those 10,000 volumes in his library, 
where he quietly works in four different lan- 
guages, and examined some of the score of 
works which he has himself produced. I was 
deeply impressed in my interview with the 
President. He is a great and humble man, who , 
has suffered much for liberty and truth. He 
was condemned to death by Austria. His wife 
and daughters were imprisoned during the war 
and the former has never regained her health. 
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His daughter, who is a national leader in social 
service, gave a most helpful address at the stu- 
dent conference, and the President took a deep 
interest in the new student movement. I talked 
with him about the social program of the Re- 
public and the movement in Russia, which I 
now hope to visit. 


From RESENTMENT TO FAITH IN GOD 

I have recently returned from a series of 
meetings among the soldiers and civilians in 
Bohemia and Moravia where 2,000 soldiers a 
night crowded the Y. M. C. A. huts, and, with 
far deeper intellectual interest than American 
soldiers, listened night after night in the most 
intense silence as we tried to lead them back 
from resentment left by years of oppression to 
faith in God. There under the shadow of the 
old castle in Brno with its instruments of tor- 
ture, its racks and thumb-screws, red-hot irons, 
damp vaults, and corridors where the prisoners 
were chained naked to be eaten alive by hordes 
of hungry rats—there daily the soldiers were 
listening to a free and full gospel. Night after 
night in Olomouc officers and soldiers, profes- 
sors and civilians not only listened to the ad- 
dresses, but sat there for one or two hours 
afterwards, pouring out a steady stream of 
questions, eagerly seeking the truth, asking, 
“How can we prove the existence of God? 
How can we reconcile modern science and re- 
ligion? Was Christ man or God? What is 
the meaning of life? How ean I find a satis- 
fying and dynamic religion?” ete. I have been 
asked to return to organize a national evangel- 
istie campaign in Czecho-Slovakia. A native 
Huss or a Wesley is needed today to lead a 
great national movement of reformation and 
regeneration that could sweep this land like a 
fire. : 

The great national gathering of the Sokol 
Society is now on in Prague. There on the 
hill is the stadium filled and refilled with 
135,000 spectators each day while 12,000 per- 
formers at a time go through the most marvel- 
ous drills I have ever witnessed. First men, 
then women, then boys, then girls; 12,000 in 
each company moving in perfect time to music 
through complicated exercises, lasting nearly 
an hour each, without one audible command 
and without one mistake. This marvelous ath- 
letic organization, embracing now nearly a mil- 
lion members, drilled and disciplined the na- 
tion, inspired it in years of gloom, gave it the 
courage that marched its legions across Siberia, 
held the people tenaciously to their dream of 
national independence, and finally gained their 
hard-won freedom. 


A NEw NATION 

As the performance of the day opens there 
is a blare of trumpets, a moment of breathless 
expectation, and 12,000 boys march into the 
great stadium. This is no dress parade, but 
it shows: the results of disciplined exercise twice 
a week during the past years. Their drill is 
marvelous. No boys of any nation in the world 
today, no, not all the Boy Scouts of the world 
combined, could equal it. Another blare of 
trumpets and the boys march off, while 12,000 
girls of the same age go through their wonder- 
ful drill in an exhibition of organized grace 
and beauty. The trumpets sound again; 12,000 
men, from 20 to 50, march on and give a yet 
more marvelous exhibition, without one man 
out of step or time. When these 12,000 pairs 
of arms cut the air in unison it sounds like the 
breaking of a sea. Another blare of trumpets 
and 12,000 women march in to give another 
exhibition. 

Thus in free Bohemia a nation is being born 
in a day. An intellectual Renaissance, a re- 
ligious Reformation, and a social revolution are 
moving the nation to its depths. The future is 
bright for the new Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
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From Day to Day 


By Allen Chesterfield 

Every city man should manage to spend at 
least two or three days in the year on a regular 
farm, run by a native American who knows his 
business. Such a person can still be found in 
New England, although many of the best hold- 
ings have gone into the hands of French-Cana- 
dians and Polacks. 

The vacation period furnished me no happier 
three days than the ones I spent on a New 
Hampshire hilltop, where a man who has lived 
most of his life in the midst of the uproar of 
New York acquired, a few years ago, a two- 
hundred-acre farm. Through diligent toil and 
wise management he has made it one of the 
best in the state. Don’t talk to this man about 
the joys and advantages of urban residence. 
He is as havpy today as when he was laboring 
from morn till night at a desk charged with the 
financial resnonsibilities of large organizations. 
It was not because he failed therein that he 
decided to cut ties that had grown strong and 
precious and to go back to the soil. Perhaps 
the fact that as a boy in a remote Vermont 
town he learned the rudiments of farming had 
something to do with his change of base. More 
influential was his belief that agriculture must 
continue to be one of the bases of American 
prosperity. At all events he had made for him- 
self and his household a comfortable and 
charming home. There in his amply furnished 
library, when winter winds howl without and 
whirling snowstorms dim the lights of the city 
in the valley twelve miles below, he sits and 
reads the standard books, which were seldom 
opened during his busy days in the city. 

But he is no gentleman farmer for most of 
the year he has to be up betimes to take care 
of his own stock, carry his milk to the station 
and attend to the innumerable duties that go 
with farming. While you repose comfortably 
in his prophet’s chamber in the early morning 
you hear the tinkle of the cowbells as he drives 
the wearers of them to pasture. You camp 
down on his velvet lawn and through the open 
doors of the barn watch him with his men 
pitching oats into the loft. No, even with mod- 
ern conveniences a farmer’s life today means 
hard physical labor and utter indifference to 
eight-hour days. That is why help on the farms 
is so searce. Maybe we shall have to draft 
young men for such work, as we did for the 
war. Would that more of them and more and 
more men in middle life, like my friend, could 
see something in farm life besides long hours 
and exposure to the hot sunshine and the biting 
blasts! Would that they could realize that 
though money comes a little harder it doesn’t 
slip away so fast as in the factory towns! 
Would that they could appreciate the compensa- 
tions—succulent vegetables, fresh from garden 
and field, plenty of milk and cream, the rides 
along winding and entrancing country roads, 
which even a cheap automobile furnishes, and 
the many offsets that come in the simple joys 
and pleasant fellowships of country life in the 
chance to extend hospitality, which few dwell- 
ers in city apartments possess, and above all, in 
the realization that he. who, at this time when 
the world is so short for bread and has to pay 
so highly for what it gets, makes two blades 
of wheat grow where only one grew before, is 
a true contributor to the maintenance of civi- 
lization. 

* * 

Not from his own lips, but through other 
agencies, I learned of this man’s usefulness in 
the town which has now become his home— 
in the Grange, in the church, in civie and 
patriotic undertakings. How it would refresh 
any country church if an experienced Christian 
layman from the city, who had all his life borne 
an active part in the work of the Kingdom, 
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should bring to it his willingness to work and 
his progressive spirit. 

The church in this particular town had a 
revival forty-five years ago in which Y. M,C. A. 
workers from Massachusetts assisted the local 
pastor. The results of it are still felt. It 
brought into membership members of many of 
the leading families. Since then the church 
has experienced the vicissitudes through which 


most country churches pass. A great revival is 


a splendid thing in the background of the 
church’s history provided it serves as an in- 
spiration to present-day progress and growth 
and not as a historical landmark only. As I 
looked out of one of the western wondows of 
my prophet’s chamber at the white spire, jut- 
ting above the trees two miles away, it seemed 
to me not only the most picturesque feature in 
the lovely landscape, but the symbol of all that 
has been best in New Hngland life in these last 
three hundred years, and the agency right at 
hand, which if properly employed can save our 
rural communities from decay. 


Pilgrim Sermon Series 


By Frank Dyer, Tacoma 


The Rise of the Pilgrim Movement. 

The Corrupt World of the Pilgrims’ Day. 

Early Pilgrim Leaders and Martyrs. 

The Exile in Holland. ¥ 

John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor. 

The Scrooby Covenant. 

(Symbol of Christian Confession and 

Church fellowship. ) 

7. The Mayflower Compact. 
New Democracy.) ; 

8. Pilgrim Leaders and Achievements of 300 


SOR YE 


(Basis of the 


years. 
(1) The First Century: Foundations—Kd- 
cation. 
(2) The Second Century: Hxpansion— 
Missions. 
(3) The Third Century: Inclusion—Social 
Service. 
9. Reactions of the Pilgrim Movement upon 
the World. 


10. The Abiding Witness of the Pilgrims to 


Hternal Reality. 


_ Clarence A. Vincent, D. D., Winter Park, Fla. 


1. The Times in Which the Pilgrims Lived. 
2. The Historical Movements that Made the 
Pilgrims Possible. 
3. The Great Ideas and Convictions of the 
Pilgrims. 
4. The Influence of Holland upon 
grims. 
The Scrooby Covenant. 
5. The Mayflower and the First Years at 
Plymouth. The Mayflower Compact. 
The Pilgrims’ Gift to the World. (Three 
sermons.) 1620-1720; 1720-1820; 1820- 
1920. : 
9. John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor. 
Present Ideas and Convictions of the Pil- 
grim Churches. 
11. Present Tasks of the Pilgrim Churches. 
12. The Presence and Leadership of the Spirit 
in the Church and World. 


the Pil- 


Interchurch Surveys Free 


Through the courtesy of the Congregational 
World Movement office at 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York, our ministers and laymen are offered 
the opportunity to secure the abridged two- 
volume edition of the Interchurch Foreign and 
American Surveys free. Send at. once to the 
above address, simply enclosing 25 cents to 
cover postage and mailing cost. These Surveys 
include much valuable information regarding 
religious, social and educational conditions that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 
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The Lambeth Appeal 


Comment of American Papers 
No Reat CoNcESSION 


The appeal of 1920 registers a. brotherliness 
of attitude, a warmth of affection, and a recog- 
nition of the spiritual unity of believers which 
“are as welcome as, unfortunately, they are 
unusual. ... The Episcopal clergy will ‘‘ac- 
cept some form of commission or recognition” 
and from the same motive the ministers of non- 
episcopal churches would ‘‘accept a commission 
through Episcopal ordination as obtaining for 
them a ministry throughout the whole fellow- 
ship.” It is here that the denominations are 
likely to pause. Since they have always been 

willing to receive the Protestant BHpiscopal 
elergy on equal terms with their own ministers, 
they will see no real concession in this offer 
to “accept such recognition,” while the implica- 
tion that their own ministerial orders are in- 
‘adequate without the further imposition of the 
hands of an Anglican bishop is not likely to 
lead the way to unity.—The Christian Advocate. 


No REAL HQUALITY 


In plain words, under this plan, an Episco- 
palian rector would go into a Methodist or other 
“separated” church with full authority, because 
he is Episcopalian; but the Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Reformed, or any other “‘sep- 
arated” brother would go into an Episcopal 
church only after being ordained by the Episco- 
pal bishop. Otherwise his standing-is nothing, 
in the proposed universal Church. This leaves 
us, of course, exactly where we were when we 
started, except there is an official and unfeigned 
recognition that the grace of God does operate 
outside Anglican orders. The Anglican logic 
stops short of doing the will of God. And so 
Lambeth fails in deed while it quickens by its 
spirit—The Christian Register. 


THE HUMILITY OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


There have been times when the dream of 
ehurech unity seemed well nigh hopeless. But 
that dream will continue to trouble the con- 
science of the Church. In spite of pride of 
opinion, of self-assertion, the work of unity is 


going forward. We can think of no finer spirit 


in which to attack the problem than that dis- 
' played at Lambeth. Its humility is its witness 
to the Holy Spirit—The Churchman. 


BARRIERS CRUMBLING 


It is the prelates from distant shores who 
have saved the situation. In their own land they 
_ happily know nothing of the penalties and the 

‘snobberies of a state church. Thus their out- 
look is broader and kindlier and there is no 
doubt that the decision of the Conference to 
recognize the Christianty of non-Hpiscopalians 
is due in a preponderating degree to the votes 
and the speeches of bishops from overseas. ‘The 
barriers between the churches had begun to 
crumble, The Lambeth decisions will accelerate 
the process. It is too soon to decide what will 
be the result of these more brotherly proposals. 
But the readers of these jottings may be as- 
sured that at any rate Wesleyans and indeed 
all Methodists will not be lacking in their de- 
sire to bring to an end all that smacks of jeal- 
ousy and division in the life of the churches.— 
English Correspondent of Zion’s Herald. 


A New TESTAMENT MINISTRY 


Probably such a ministry as the bishops have 
‘in mind cannot be provided without the impo- 
sition of the hands of a bishop, but is that the 
only valid, New Testament ministry? They 
would say “Yes”; but the free churches say 
\ “No.” 
claim made for the episcopate is justified, for 
they are godly and honest men. But hundreds 
of thousands of equally honest and godly men 


Of course, the bishops believe that the | 
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do not believe this; and right here is found the 
abiding obstacle to organic union. Honest men 
differ upon fundamental matters.—The. Baptist. 


THE First REQUISITE TO UNION 


The Bishop of Zanzibar is known throughout 
the Anglican communion as an uncompromising 
upholder of the idea of apostolic succession in 
the ministry. It was he who made a great stir 
over the administration of the holy sacrament 
to some non-episcopal Christians by a neigh- 
boring bishop. It is interesting to note that 
he has been perceptibly mellowed by recent 
events in his communion. Following the recent 
Lambeth Conference he said: “The bishops 
testify simply and solemnly to the fact that God 
has richly blessed non-episcopal ministries as 
effective means of grace.’ This is, of course, 
a cautious and studied concession, but it shows 
that a change has come in the mind of this 
particular bishop. ‘There can be no Christian 
union without a cordial recognition of the 
Christian status of the ministry and member- 
ship of each body participating in the union. 
Baptists and Disciples cannot unite with any 
Christian group until they are willing frankly 
to recognize that unimmersed members of other 
Christian churches are Christians and members 
of the church. Wpiscopalians will find union 
talk futile without recognizing fully the minis- 
try of the evangelical churches as a valid min- 
istry of Christ—The Christian Century. 


LESS GENEROUS THAN BEFORE 

This, so far from being a more generous offer 
of fraternity to other churches than the bishops 
made thirty-two years ago, is more selfish and 
less ingenuous. It speaks of a ministry “ae- 
knowledged by every church.’”’ Any one denom- 
ination objecting to the ministry of the others 
can hinder union, under this specification, un- 
til all the rest come around to accept its no- 
tions. And that is precisely the end which the 
bishops lately gathered at Lambeth have in 
view—they expect to object to Presbyterial and 
Congregational ordination until the non-episco- 
pal churches decide to take on bishops as the 
only way to escape discord. It would have 
been very much more to the credit of Lambeth 
if in 1920 as in 1888 it had said in explicit 
terms rather than by labyrinthine circumlocu- 
tion what it meant—identically the same in one 
year as in the other.—T'he Continent. 


EXCLUSIVELY INTERPRETED 

It is evident that the bishops deem that the 
time long prayed for when Protestantism should 
break up and a general return to the Church 
should be possible is near at hand. Whether 
they be right or wrong, it is undoubtedly 
our duty to prepare for that break-up; and 
especially is it the duty of Catholic Churchmen 
to be. most sympathetic and to leave no stone 
unturned to see that the way of return be made 
as easy as possible while yet the Catholic se- 
curities of the Church be in no, way under- 
mined. We must carry out the bishops’ ideal 
of setting forth what is Catholic rather than 
what is Anglican. . . . This is much more than 
Anglican bishops have ever said before. It can 
only mean that if the Catholic world sees a 
bar to unity in the circumstances under which 
the historic ministry was preserved in England 
during the period in which the Ordinal has been 
attacked, successfully or unsuccessfully, their 
own participation in our ordinations such as 
may cure whatever they may deem to be defects 
will be welcomed, provided that we can reach 
the stage where nothing else than this stands 
in the way of reunion. Thus holding, they are 
justified in expressing the hope “that the same 
motive would lead ministers who have not re- 
ceived it to accept a commission through Hpisco- 
pal ordination, as obtaining for them a ministry 
throughout the whole fellowship.’”’ Acknowledg- 
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ing ‘all those who believe in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have been baptized into the name 
of the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us member- 
ship in the universal Church of Christ which 
is his Body,” there is no trace of the popular 
heresy that all denominations are integral parts 
of that Church.—The Living Church. 


Plans for American Board Meeting 


The officers of the American Board are antici- 
pating a meeting of quite unusual interest at 
Marietta, O., Oct. 12-15. The invitation has 
been extended by the churches and the college, 
and great efforts are being put forth by the 
pastors of Marietta, President Parsons of 
Marietta College and Mr. W. W. Mills, who 
for many years has been a devoted corporate 
member of the Board. Although Marietta is 
somewhat apart from the usual routes of travel, 
a large attendance is already assured. Friends 
of the Board have learned that often the most 
valuable meetings are held in the smaller cities, 
where the coming of the missionaries and the 
officers of the Board constitutes an important 
event in the city’s life. ‘The attendance at 
Marietta will be largely increased by the fact 
that the local committee have invited as their 
guests all the Home Missionary pastors of the 
state. 

The program as usual will be rich in the 
number of missionaries who will speak as rep- 
resenting the Board’s widely scattered field. 
Some twenty missionaries will take part and 
will bring stirring stories from the fields. One 
feature which will delight the hearts of many 
is the appearance of Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, 
the “grand old man of the American Board,” 
after fifty years of service in China. An inno- 
vation will be the placing of Secretary Barton’s 
annual survey in the evening, when the entire 
time will be occupied by the survey, illustrated 
by stereopticon views. Robert A. Woods of the 
South End House, Boston, who has recently 
returned from a world toyr, will speak on Mis- 
sions and Social Problems in Foreign Lands. 
There will be the usual commissioning service 
for volunteers, when Rey. D. A. Poling will give 
an address on The Appeal to Mission Service 
Today. 

All things considered, the program impresses 
us as one of the richest the Board has ever 
offered. The Congregationalist will give reports 
of the sessions but no one who is able to attend 
should miss the meeting. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Oct. 4-10: 


Monday. WUeavenly Citizenship. Phil. 3: 17- 
Pals Ng RORY 

Tuesday. The Ruin of Nineveh. Nahum 1: 
aay 24 Oa len ay 

Wednesday. The Chaldeans. Hab. 1: 1-17. 

Thursday. Woes of Unrighteousness. Hab. 
2:1-20. 

Friday. A Prayer of Habakkuk. Hab. 3: 
1-19. 


Saturday. A Prayer for the Church. Eph. 
Pehl=23% 
Sunday. Joy in Pardon. Ps. 32. 


Object for Intercession 

For Those Who Are Tempted to Forget God: 

We would remember thee, our Father, not 
only when we have some gift to beg, but at all 
times and in all experiences. And we would 
ask for guidance and satisfaction, not for our- 
selves alone but also for those who in the midst 
of temptations or the stress of trial or in the 
allurements of the material world are tempted 
to forget thee. Forget us not but recall us to 
the strength and comfort of thy presence and 
let thy joy be our portion evermore. In the 
name of Christ. Amen.—R. 


Qu 
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The Church as Political Artificer 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In your comments on my letter on “Inadver- 
tent Autocracy,” issue of Aug. 5, there is an 
unintended misstatement which I wish to cor- 
rect. You there say: ‘‘Not long ago Mr. Dumm 
advocated his position—which seems to us 
equivalent to that of Messrs. Johnson, Borah 
and Reed—before his own local conference in 
New Hampshire, but after the subject had been 
duly discussed the Conference supported the 
League by a vote of fifty-eight to four.”’ I have 
never advocated “my position” before any con- 
ference of churches. In May, 1919, a resolu- 
tion was reported in the closing session of the 
New Hampshire Conference in favor of the 
League of Nations which, as it was worded, I 
should have voted for. An amendment was 
moved to urge the Senators, and that I opposed, 
on the ground that we were not qualified to 
take such action from our present knowledge 
(even the Treaty was not yet in the hands of 
the Senate), nor was there time for deliberation 
and the maturing of a conclusion in the haste 
of closing the Conference, even if we had the 
facts, and under the circumstances I held it 
unwarrantable to force a citizen to record him- 
self in such a fashion either for or against 
such a world-determining proposition, on the 
sole ground of membership in a religious body. 
Besides myself, the chairman of the committee 
on resolutions was among the four who voted 
against the amendment, even as somewhat soft- 
ened down, but, as you say, fifty-eight voted its 
adoption, and many such things have been done 
in many places since. In all this I did not 
“advocate” a ‘position’ and I may be permitted 
to add that I had with great restraint dis- 
tinctly refrained from doing so in the annual 
sermon I had preached before the Conference. 

The paragraph,-in my manuscript appended 
to the above, but which was printed separately 
in the issue of Sept 2, so altered the text as 
to make me say that the resolution I quoted 
which I had offered in May, 1919 before the 
above event, had instead been put forward this 
summer and even since the Council in Boston. 

ALFRED DUMM. 


Derry, N. H. 

We deeply regret these wholly unintentional 
misrepresentations of Mr. Dumm’s position and 
procedure.—THE, WpIToRS. 


Harding and the League 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It is hardly profitable at this time to call 
attention to the many conspicuous infelicities 
that haye marked President Wilson’s course 
respecting the League of Nations. “Let the 
dead past bury its dead,” while we look forward 
hopefully to the future. 

If Senator Harding can be eredited with a 
fair degree of common honesty he is no “bitter- 
ender,” but is anxious to see our nation meet 
fairly its responsibilities among the other na- 
tions of the world. Without going into minute 
details, he has announced his purpose, if elected 
president, to summon a company of our best 
statesmen, without respect to party affiliations, 
to devise a plan of co-operative action with 
other nations for securing peace throughout a 
large part of the civilized world. Doubtless 
this can be done and our nation can assume an 
honorable place among the great nations of the 
world. 

What Governor Cox thinks or plans need not 
here be asked, his course recently having made 
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his election to the presidency to all appearances 
impossible. 

St. Louis, Mo. FAYETTE Hupp. 

Facts Regarding Dr. Herring 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I make a request, through you, of the 
Congregational constituency the country over? 

I am working on a biography of our father, 
Dr. Hubert C. Herring. I aim to serve as 
editor, that the volume may prove a medium 
through which he can speak for himself and 
his friends can speak about him. 

The volume should gather up, in'a personal 
and intimate way, the experiences of his large 
ministry. I therefore appeal to those who have 
letters in their possession, which might be of 
value, for the use of such material. I will re- 
turn them promptly. I also appeal for ac- 
counts from any who may be willing to set 
down their recollections and estimates of the 
man. I shall particularly appreciate written 
accounts of specific incidents. All such help 
will be deeply appreciated. 

Husert C. HERRING, JR. 

United Congregational Church, 

Wichita, Kan, 


A Modern Jonah 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

During the months of July and August the 
Protestant churches of this city are holding 
union services on Sunday evening on the Court 
House lawn. ... One of the churches of the 
place is at present without a pastor and on 
last Sunday evening the man who supplied this 
pulpit was invited to speak at the evening 
service and did so, taking for his theme the 
Authenticity of the Word of God. In connuec- 
tion with his reference to the Book of Jonah, 
he told the following story in all seriousness 
and declared that it was true in every detail: 
“Some few years ago five men were fishing in 
a boat off the coast of Massachusetts near the 
city of Boston when a huge fish ran under the 
boat and upset it, throwing all the men into 
the water. While the men were struggling in 
the water, the fish appeared at the surface and 
swallowed one.of the men. ... The four sur- 
vivors saw their comrade disappear feet fore- 
most down the fish’s throat. . . . They succeeded 
in regaining the boat, righting it and set out in 
pursuit of the monster, harpooning it and shoot- 
ing into it as they could. ‘Thus they pursued 
it until dark compelled them to give up the 
chase. In the morning they discovered that 
the fish had died from the wounds inflicted and 
had washed ashore. The men set upon the fish 
with knives to recover the body of their lost 
comrade. They soon had him out, and to their 
surprisé he was still alive. They sent him to 
a hospital (presumably in Boston) and in four 
weeks the man was as well and oy as he 
was before his marvelous experience.” 

Now in as much as this is reputed to have 
happened near your city, I am writing you for 
a verification of it. 

Two things make me certain that it never 
happened. One is that it is palpably impossible 
and the other is that in this day and age, the 
man would certainly have taken to the lecture 
platform and exploited so Wonderful an experi- 
ence. However, I will suspend further judg- 
ment until I hear what you have to say in 
regard to it. 

The minister who told this story is a pastor 


‘the stickler for creeds. 


man to till the ground.” 


ns 
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in another denomination and holds a fairl; 
prominent pulpit in this state. He stated it 
his sermon that the thing that makes un 
believers is the inconsistency of church mem 
bers. I am inclined to think that such storie 
as the above told seriously from a Christia1 
pulpit do more to make unbelievers than any 
other one thing. 


New Hampton, Io. W. D. SPIKER. 


Epirors’ Nore.—If the alleged episode eve’ 
took place it has failed to come to our attention 
though we have been pretty diligent readers o 
the Boston dailies for many years. If any ~o 
our readers were eye-witnesses of the event o: 
got the account first hand from the allege 
participants, we trust they will at once com 
municate with our Iowa brother. This is ; 
wonderful world in which we live. 

| 
Why Not Another Redactor ? 
Dear Mir. Editor: 

I am interested in a recent article by Sheltoi 
Bissell, entitled Helping the Bible to Meet th 
Man. I have long been interested in this ver: 
thing. The lawyer says, “There is too mucl 
in the Bible,” and “I do not know where I an 
going when I get inside it.” I want to empha 
size the first point briefly. 

There is too much in the Bible. Not for th 
scholar, the builder of theological systems o 
But too much for th 
children, the busy people (not ministers o 
theologians) and the average Christian seekin: 
such reading as will enrich devotion. A fev 
examples will illustrate my meaning. One stor 
says, “God made man.” Then along come 
another story saying, ‘‘and there was not : 
One story says tha 
Noah was commanded to take into the ar! 
“two of every sort’ and adds “‘thus did Noah.’ 
Along comes another story saying Noah wa 
asked to take “seven and seven of the clean’ 
and “not clean two.’ And then Noah forgot o 
disobeyed or was unable to secure the stipulate 
number; for they went in ‘two and two.” 

Then there is endless confusion in getting th 
children of Jsrael across or through the Re 
Sea. Two men are named as being the father 
in-law to Moses. ; 

Some one wrote a beautiful Psalm (51: 1-17) 
stating that God had no delight in burnt offer 
ings. All of which did not meet the approya 
of a later musician who added two stanza 
calling for “burnt offerings,” thus urging wha 
the author of the hymn said was not wanted 
That is, as our good lawyer says, “there i 
too much in the Bible,” especially when on 
statement contradicts the other. — 

The redactors have done well in attemptin; 
to harmonize the documents; but serupulou 
care to leave nothing out has gotten too mucl 
in. Why not another redactor,°©a man witl 
sympathetic scholarship, guided by the Spiri 
of God, why not such a man who shall retel 
the story not putting in too much? This woul 
be putting in readable form what Dr. Brow1 
somewhere calls “A Bible within the Bible,’ 
a ‘Little Book.” 

And this not for the legends only but for thi 
whole Book, omitting all those writings whicl 
have. little or no application to modern Chris 
tian living. This for our children, for dail} 
reading in the family and for busy people it 
devotion. 

ELMER D. GALLAGHER. 

Wabasha, Minn. 


—— 


_RicwArp J. Cooke (Abingdon Press). 
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On Religious Themes 


BrRineine Up JOHN, by Howard LEIGH PELL 
(Revell). The big need of American Christian- 
ity is for mothers who will sift out from the 
religious ideas on which they have been brought 
up what Christ really taught. So says Dr. Pell 
and proceeds to do some sifting. He has done 
a good piece of work—in suggesting what we 
should teach our children about God, prayer, 
religion, the Bible, sacrifice, the supernatural 
and most of the fundamentals. 

Tur CHURCH AND THE WORLD PEACE, by 
The 
‘writer, a Methodist bishop, believes that the 
League of Nations may do much to prevent 
war, but it cannot eradicate the desire for war. 
He ealls for a league of Christendom supple- 
menting the political League of Nations. A 
united Protestantism at least and more fre- 
quent intercourse between the churches of 
Europe and the United States, for Christian 
influence through the press, for an effectual 
propaganda and foundation of world peace. 

Tur CHRISTIAN HOME, by WILLIAM WaAL- 
LACE Faris (Presbyterian Board). A text-book 
of thirteen lessons for Bible classes. It is com- 
prehensive in its scope, taking up themes like 
Guiding Habit Formation, Helping the Child to 
Study and The Child at Play. 

MopERN READER’S BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, THE 
New TESTAMENT, by RiIcHARD G. MOULTON 
(Maemillan). A very interesting arrangement 
of the New Testament in literary form, without 
the usual chapter or text divisions. The text 
is not complete. In the Book of Acts and the 
epistles ‘‘some of the details that are of local 
or temporary importance are omitted,” as for 
example the passage in Acts explaining that 
“all that believed were together, and had all 
things common.” So in the epistles, each one 
is presented in a summary, ‘to which are ap- 
pended “notable passages of the epistle.” This 
limitation is sometimes disappointing. Never- 
theless the volume is admirable as an aid to 
Bible study. The text used is that of the re- 
vision. There are good introductions to all of 
the books of the New Testament. 

XVI REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, shewed 
to Moruer JULIANA or NorwicuH (Dutton). 
Mother Juliana was one of the saints with 
an utterance of medizval conventual life. The 
English Norwich has always been a center of 
‘religious influence and movement. She was her- 
self a recluse who wrote these revelations more 
than half a millennium ago while Edward III 
was still king after his victories in France and 
Wickliffe was preaching and translating. The 
text has been slightly modernized, a list of the 
-words substituted being appended. In spite of 
thé monastic point of view and the unfamiliar 
diction these meditations well illustrate the real 
continuity and unity of Christian experience in 
the life with Christ. The introduction by 
Father Tyrrell interprets the heart of the book, 
which is a rich storehouse of devotional mate- 
vial drawn from a deep of unfamiliar Christian 
experience. 

Sapuu Sunpar Sinew, by Mrs. ARTHUR 
' ParRKER (Reyell). This is.the story of one of 
the most remarkable personalities developed by 
Christian missions in India. A native Sikh, 
his conversion to Christianity led him to be- 
‘come the “Apostle of India,” adopting the garb 
and life of poverty of a Hindu Sadhu, or holy 
man. Regardless of persecution and hardship 


he traveled throughout India and made converts 
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wherever he went, even among the Himalayas 
and in forbidden Tibet. His later travels have 
taken him to China and Japan. It is a thrill- 
ing and soul-stirring story of a Christlike life, 
wholly devoted to seeking to carry the gospel 
to those who know it not. 

THE THREE-HOUR SERMON, by PAUL KANA- 
MORI (Revell). The author is an evangelist 
known as the ‘“‘Moody of Japan.’ He preaches 
only this one sermon, which requires just three 
hours for delivery. He has preached it ‘over 
eight hundred times in his native Japan and 
thereby has secured nearly 50,000 conversions. 
He proposes to devote the remaining years of 
his life to this evangelistic effort. Under the 
three heads, God, Sin and Salvation, Mr. Kana- 
mori explains the Christian religion with re- 
markable clearness and adapts the message 
most effectively to the life and thought of the 
Japanese. 

THe New LIFE AND OTHER SERMONS, by 
HERBERT BoorH SmitH, D.D. (Revell). Dr. 
Smith is pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Chureh in Los Angeles. His ministry is popu- 
lar and his methods of thought and expression 
keep close to the comprehension and enjoyment 
of the average man, as these sermons bear tes- 
timony. 

THe MrEMOIR OF PRINCIPAL JAMES DENNEY, 
D.D., by T. H. Waker (Marshall Press). 
Professor Denney was one of the great religious 
teachers of our generation. Mr. Walker has 
given us a careful and sympathetic study of 
his career and of the elements which made his 
greatness. The story leaves a clear impression 
and wins the affectionate reverence of the 
reader. It is prefaced by an admirable portrait. 

IMMORTALITY, by WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 
(Yale University Press). Dr. Clarke was a 
genius as a teacher of Christianity, and his 
power both of presenting truth and _ holding 
attention is well illustrated in this reprint of 
addresses delivered at different times and under 
diverse circumstances. For the confirming of 
faith and for a sense of the deep-lying charm 
of Christianity as interpreted by a master mind, 
the book is eminently rewarding. 


For Boys and Girls 

MARION F'REAR’S SUMMER, by MARGARET 
ASHMUN (Maemillan). Pleasing in its com- 
plete naturalness is this story for girls of from 
ten to fourteen. Well written and constructed, 
it deals with an unusual situation and has a 
woodsy background. A mother and daughter 
have been living alone for several years on a 
small farm in a Western wilderness. Their 
neighbors are few and mostly foreign. Marion 
is a good farmer and a worthy pupil of her 
lovely, mother, but she is like a bird who “can’t 
get out.” The spell seems to be broken with 
the coming of a jolly family of young people to 
a near-by cabin, one summer. The newcomers 
are strong characters and very likable, though 
not always models of the domestic virtues, and 
they change Marion’s horizon completely. 

THE SPARTAN TwWINs, by Lucy Fircn PEr- 
KINS (Houghton Mifflin). Still come the 
“Twin” books which introduce American chil- 
dren to those of other lands. This time they 
are to meet children of ancient Greece. Dion 
and Daphne are twin brother and sister living 
near Athens in the age of Pericles. The story 
is charming in itself and so are the illustrations. 
Besides, we learn how boys and girls were 
dressed in those days, what they had to eat and 
what they were expected to do. A most excit- 
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ing climax comes with a certain visit they 
made, with their father, in Athens. 

Boy Scouts ON THE TRAIL, by JOHN GARTH 
(Barse and Hopkins). Published with the ap- 
proval of the Boy Seouts of America, this is a 
lively story of Scout adventure during the 
Great War. The boys discover a German wire- 
less, prevent a plot, entertain the soldiers and 
make themselves generally useful. 

THe Licgot Heart, by Maurice Hewierr 
(Holt). This is the story of Thormod, the. 
Norseman, a poet and a mighty warrior. It 
tells how he enlisted under King Olaf and how 
he avenged the- death of Thorgur, his blood- 
brother. It is rather a fierce and bloody story 
of the old fighting days but exceedingly well 
told by a master of the art. 

TRUE-BLUE, by T. EH. GRarron-SmItTH 
(Holt). A stirring tale of two boys and a girl 
in Australia during the early years of the war. 
German spies are plotting to lay mines and 
blow up transports but are discovered in time 
and in the thrilling adventure the youngsters 
all -have a share. Surf-riding, swimming 
matches and other events, mingled with secret 
service, make a lively story. 

FivE FuNNy Fasies, by F. B. KIRrKMAN 
(Macmillan). These are familiar fables (Sour 
Grapes, The Fox and the Crow, The Fox and 
the Stork, ete.), retold for children from five to 
nine. There are suggestions, also, of ways in 
which these stories may be acted out by children. 


Miscellaneous 

SANITY IN Sex, by Wi~LiAmM J. FIELDING 
(Dodd, Mead). This volume opens with chap- 
ters describing the government action for the 
prevention or treatment of venereal disease in 
the army and .navy, especially the educational 
methods employed and it also refers, in a chap- 
ter on “Sex Hygiene in Industry,” to the impor- 
tant educational work undertaken by many 
large industrial organizations for the benefit of 
their employees. Other topics discussed are 
“Instruction in Public Schools,” “Conjugal 
Happiness,” “Sex Ignorance,” “Birth Control” 
and ‘‘Psycho-Analysis.’”’ It is a sensible dis- 
cussion of the whole matter. 

ADVERTISING AS A VOCATION, by FREDERICK 
J. ALLEN (Macmillan). Young men who are 
attracted by the call of publicity work, and 
others already engaged in it, will find this hand- 
book full of information and suggestion. The 
main purpose of the volume is indicated by its 
title. It considers the business as a means of 
serving the public by providing honest and 
needed information. The chapter on ‘‘Adver- 
tising Hthics” places the business on as high 
and honorable a position as is held by any pro- 
fession. 

Tur ALMOSTS, by Dr. HeLEN MacMurcuy 
(Houghton Mifflin). An interesting study of 
the mentally defective. It shows how in liter- 
ature such characters as Wamba in Ivanhoe, 
Maggy in Little Dorrit, Barnaby Rudge, Smike 
in Nicholas Nickleby, Silly Billy in Put Your- 
self in His Place, Quasimodo in Notre Dame 
de Paris—and others in the writings of George 
Macdonald, Stevenson, Hawthorne, ete. are pre- 
sented with keen understanding of their real 
qualities. Sometimes the novelists have indi- 
cated cure where it is impossible, but for 
the most part they have pointed the way to the 
proper treatment of the feeble minded. The 
author presents each character and comments 
on the lessons suggested, with a final chapter 
on the present-day understanding of the serious 
and important problem. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Baptism and Temptation of Jesus 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 
10. Matt. 3:13-4:11. 

1. Fulfilling All Righteousness. John had 
not only caught the popular imagination but he 
had commanded also a deep mood of repentance. 
He was administering baptism as a sign of this 
new moral attitude toward life. Jesus came 
and sought the rite. Of course it was not con- 
sistent with the message of John. This young 
Carpenter from Nazareth was not a penitent. 
But Jesus did not accept the exception which 
John naturally desired to make. He was ready 
to pass through the experiences of the average 
man in order that he might exemplify as well 
as realize what it means to express the normal 
relations of a man to God. Jesus fulfilled all 
righteousness and thus became the Captain of 
our salvation. : 

2. The Son of God’s Good Pleasure. It is 
not easy to render into accurate English words 
the full meaning of the testimony given to 
Christ’s character at the baptism. It means 
more than simply that Jesus ‘‘pleases’’ God, as 
a father is pleased when his children do well. 
God’s “good pleasure’ is realized when we 
share his loving purpose and accept his gracious 
guidance with complete co-operation. God is 
pleased with us when he finds that we are re- 
sponding fully to his love and desire for us by 
blending our wills with his in the filial trust of 
sonship. 


* The 


Who is the Christian? For the answer, let 
us go to the earliest written records of Jesus’ 
life and teachings. hey are found in the first 
three gospels. 

“Come ye after me.” Matt. 4:19. Those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness are filled; 
the merciful obtain mercy; the pure in heart 
see God; peacemakers shall be called sons of 
God. Matt. 5: 6-9. “Love your enemies . . . that 
ye may be sons of your father; . . . for he mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” 
Matt. 5:44, 45. To be a son of God is to treat 
people as God treats them. ‘Seek ye first his 
kingdom and his righteousness.” Matt. 6:38. 
“All things therefore whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. 7:12. “‘Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven.” Matt. 7:21. ‘Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it: and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Matt. 16:25. Inasmuch as ye did it or did it 
not unto one of these least, ye did it or did it 
not unto me. Matt. 25:40, 45. 

“Who is my mother and my brethren?... 
Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother and sister. and mother.” Mark 3: 
33, 35. A lawyer asked Jesus, ‘‘What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” And he said to him, 
“What is written in the law? How readest 
thou?” And he answering said, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And he said unto him, “Thou hast answered 


3. The Test. We speak of this most impor- 
tant experience in the development of character 
as “temptation.” The root idea is a “test.” It 
is like the tests to which all materials used in 
great ships or buildings are subjected before 
they are finally allowed to take their place in 
the finished structure. Here is a piece of steel 
which belongs in the ship. If it could reason 
it waquld say, when it was being subjected to 
the test of strain, This is a welcome test; if I 
pass it I shall be able to discharge the function 
for which I was designed. We can reason. We 
know that the tests that prove our fitness for 
the place where God means to use us are what 
we would choose to have passed upon us. Jesus 
met three tests: 

(a) The Test of the Physical. The stones 
looked like loaves of bread if one only were 
tired and hungry enough to use his imagina- 
tion. Jesus was conscious of his body ; he knew 
what hunger and thirst meant. He knew, also, 
that there were wonderful powers in him. So 
when the suggestion came that he should use 
this power for physical ends, it was a real test. 
Jesus rose above it. He vindicated the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual. He proved that a man 
may not divert to a lower end the purposes 
and powers which have been given him for spir- 
itual achievement. What are some of the tests 
of a similar nature that come to the modern 
man? 

(b) The Test of Leadership. Jesus felt the 
challenge and pull of a young man’s healthy 
ambition to lead his comrades and his genera- 
tion. He knew he had wonderful powers at his 


Should he leap unharmed from thi 


command. 
high walls of the temple, land among the peo 
ple below, and thus prove that he was God’ 


endowed and chosen leader? Surely he coulc 
come much more swiftly and surely to the goa 
of his earthly mission in this way. But was 
this spectacular method the best one? Woulc 
the loyalties created in this way last? Or 
should Jesus choose the way of friendship, pa- 
tient teaching and self-sacrifice as the way to 
permanent spiritual power? He answered the 
question in the right way; but it led him 
straight to Calvary. Must we meet similar 
tests? 

(ce) The Test of World Dominion. The final 
form of the test came in facing the possibility 
and the method of securing world dominion. To 
every young man, conscious of power, comes the 
appeal in some form to attempt to secure the 
mastery of the world by the use of methods 
that are devilish instead of divine. It was a 
real temptation. Perhaps Jesus of Nazareth 
might have become another Napoleon or Czesar 
if he had adopted Satan’s program. And the 
world would have lost its Christ. Jesus chose 
the program of the Father in heaven instead 
of the program of the father of lies; and 
through an uplifted cross he is drawing the 
world to himself. Must we meet a similar test? 


OC) Ware 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Christian and Christianity 


right: this do and thow shalt live.’ Luke 10: 


25-28. 

Zaccheus restored what he had taken wrong- 
fully and did righteousness. Jesus said, “To- 
day is salvation come to this house.” Luke 19: 
9. The prodigal went into a far country and 


The Religion of Jesus 

God is his Father and is wholly adequate. 

The Father’s will is his one law of life. 

The Son must always be guided by love or 
good will. 

Good will is shown in service and sacrifice 
even unto Calvary. 

Life is found by losing it and is lost by 
saving it. 

Persons are the supremely valuable and 
sacred thing in the world. 

The Kingdom of God (living according to 
the will of God) is the supreme good, to be 
sought first, and possessed at whatever cost. 

Immortality is as necessary and sure as 
God and his goodness. 

Such was Jesus’ own personal religion. 

Did he suggest any other for us? 


made a fool of himself. Then he came to him- 
self and went back to his father’s house and 
his father received him. That is just the way 
God does with us. 

“Forgive us our debts as we also have for- 
given our debtors.” In this we pray not to be 
forgiven except as we forgive. Forgiveness of 
us by God can have no meaning unless it pro- 
duces the same attitude of forgiveness in us 


toward others. The forgiven debtor in Matt. 18 
had his forgiveness withdrawn because he did 
not also forgive the man indebted to him. And 
Jesus concluded, ‘‘So shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.” Matt. 18:35. 
Jesus can save us only so far as he can make 
us like himself, make saviors of us. 
Christianity is Jesus’ way of life as he lived 
it and taught it and his effort to bring us into 
the same way of life. To be a Christian Jesus 
says is to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, to treat men as God treats 
them, to do the will of God. According to Jesus, 
doing the will of God gives us entrance to his 
kingdom; makes us a member of his brother- 
hood. ’ 
What is that will of God? Jesus makes it 
clear and Paul follows him in this; that it is 
all summed up in one thing—Loyve—universal 
good will; love to God and love to man. Jesus 
was a life giver, not a rule giver. He did not 
lay down external rules and laws. He sought 
for people a new birth of life within, which 


‘would make them think about life as God thinks 


and take the same attitude toward fellowmen 
that God takes. No single word of Jesus indi- 
cates that anything which he did is in any way 
to exempt us from bearing our own cross, what- 
ever it may be, just as he bore his, or from 
sacrificing our lives, if necessary, just as he 
sacrificed his. He even says that we are to give 
our lives a ransom for many even as he gave 
his. 

And when Peter rebuked him for saying that 
he must go to Jerusalem and be crucified, Jesus 

(Continued on page 412) 
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The Teacher and the Kingdom 
of God 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Oct. 3-9 


‘By ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passage. Eph. 4:11-32; Isa. 54: 


11-17. 


The Problems of Unfolding. -A great respon-_ 


sibility rests upon the teacher for the unfolding 
of the human consciousness. Rightly consid- 
ered also the teacher’s desk is a great opportu- 
nity of growth as well as of helping others to 
grow. Under our system direct religious teach- 
ing is seldom possible in the school; but it 
makes all the difference in the world whether 
a teacher lives in personal relations to God and 
with a constant sense of the responsibilities of 
citizenship in his kingdom. For much, I had 
almost said most, of the teaching we get is 
quite outside of the use of books and uncon- 
scious both for the teacher and the taught. If 
one lives in the Kingdom of God the ways and 
thoughts of the kingdom will appear in life and 
thought. Tor it is life the teacher has to deal 
with and life is not:a stone to be carved but a 
germ to be unfolded and developed. And the 
qualities of each child’s mind and disposition 
are individual. It would be well to ask a 
Christian teacher, or a little group of Christian 
teachers, to tell a little about this problem of 
individuality and unfolding and the conditions 
of good and Christian teaching. 


* How Can the Church Help the School? First 
by being aware of it. Church and school in 
some localities I have known seemed to be as 
little aware one of the other as frogs on two 
sides of a river pool. They are more or less 
engaged in the same work, but they have no 
relations. The Roman Catholic Church knows 
better than that, and we ought to. Does your 
ehurch ever inquire into the condition of the 
schools, or take thought for the improvement 
of the schools, or pray for the schools in your 
community? There ought to be some way in 
which the churches, or at least Christians, be- 
eause they are Christians, could show some 
helpful, but not meddlesome, interest in the 
work of the teachers, and in the teachers them- 
selves as agents of the community and helpers 
in the unfolding of the life and thought and 
eharacter of its children. If the churches work 
together as they ought, the teachers connected 
with those churches would be an informal com- 
mittee to suggest such intelligent knowledge 
and focus such natural interest on school work 
and school improvement. 


How Oan the School Help the Church? If 
the Universal Church were manifest and tri- 
umphant in our communities, the school would 
be its direct instrument. As it is, we can only 
ask that Christian teachers should keep the 
atmosphere of the Universal Church of Christ 
in their own life and that their teachings shall 
be conformable to it. Nothing would help the 
ehureh more than full Christian life and deep- 
ening Christian character on the part of teach- 
ers in the schools. They pass on the toreh of 
character as well as of learning from genera- 
tion to generation. More almost than the rest 
of us, they are lights in the world, cities set 
on a hill which cannot be hid. 


Closet and Altar 


THE CONTAGION OF HAPPINESS 
Serve the Lord with gladness.—Ps. 100: 2. 


If good people would but make their guod- 
ness agreeable and simple instead of frown- 
ing in their virtue, how many would they 
win to the good cause.—James Usher. 


Christians are called upon to vindicate 
their Christianity by their joyfulness. If 
they persist in being somber, despondent, 
dejected, heartless, then they persist in in- 
flieting cruelty upon the Son of God: their 
despair does not end in itself or upon them- 
selves, it exercises an evil contagion -which 
brings other men into bondage.—Joseph 
Parker. ; 


Joy is for all men. It does not depend 
on circumstances, or condition; if it did, it 
could only be for the few. It is not the fruit 
of good luck, or of fortune, or even of out- 
ward success which all men cannot have. 
It is of the soul, or the soul’s character ; it 
is the wealth of the soul’s own being, when 
it is filled with the spirit of Jesus, which 
is the spirit of eternal love-—Horace Bush- 
nell. 


I’ve found a friend, O such a friend, 
So kimd and true and tender! 
So wise a counselor and guide, 
So mighty a defender! 
From him who loves me now so well 
What power my soul shall sever? 
Shall life or death, shall earth or hell? 
No, I am his forever. 
—James G. Small. 


Happy is the man who has that in his soul 
which acts upon the dejected as April airs 
upon violet roots. Gifts from the hand are 
silver and gold, but the heart gives that 
which neither silver nor gold can buy. To 
be full of goodness, full of cheerfulness, 
full of sympathy, full of helpful hope, causes 
a man to carry blessings of which he is him- 
self as unconscious as a lamp is of its own 
shining. Such an one moves on human life 
as stars move over dark seas to bewildered 
mariners; as the sun wheels, bringing all the 
seasons with him from the south.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


A sweet tone is a messenger of God, and a 
right harmony and sequence of such tones 
is a little gospel.—George Macdonald. 


Make us true witnesses, O God, of the 
joy that comes into the heart when thow art 
with us in our-every day’s experience. O 
Master, who hast called thine own disciples 
the light of the world, grant us our part in 
that forthshining of faith and grateful obe- 
dience! Come, Spirit of God, our Advocate 
and Teacher, and form in us the image of 
Christ, that we may live for ministry and 
rejoice that our names are written in 
heaven! Make thy church joyful in work 
and worship, yes, even in suffering and trial. 
So by thy grace let us go with singing hearts 
upon our way. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
—TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 


The Food that Satisfies © 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Oct. 10-16 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Bible Verses that Help. 
33-40. 


Jxspo WURDE 


Light from the Bible Passage 


The best wisdom is from God. His way is 
the wisest way. How to know about that way, 
how to understand it, how to observe it im- 
plicitly—are the gifts of the Bible. Few catch 
the note of delight and deep satisfaction in the 
Bible that the Psalmist had. This comes from 
experiences that grow out of the daily use of 
God’s word. Its truths are unquestioned be- 
cause they have been tested in living and found 
true (v. 88). 

Another section of this Psalm throws added 
light (vs. 97-104). The Psalmist not only ap- 
preciated his Bible: he loved it. Wor that rea- 
son he kept its truth by him all day long. It 
steadied his feet. It gave him practical wisdom. 
It was delightful food for his soul. ; 


Leads for the Leader 


Here is a good meeting to emphasize that 
part of the pledge that refers to Bible reading. 


Emphasize the thought that reading is not 
enough. Something should be picked out of 


every reading for memory purposes. Why not 
suggest a verse-a-day plan among the members 
for the coming year? 


A good line of discussion is the desirability 
of Bible marking. This used to be a very com- 
mon practice. Think out its value. 


Try to get the members to use about fifteen 
minutes in rapid quoting of their favorite 
verses. 

Is not this an opportunity to present the 
value of always carrying a Testament and at 
odd mioments picking up these rich verses? 


It might be worth while trying this: Quote 
a dozen of the most familiar and helpful verses 
and a&k the Endeavorers to tell where they are 
found in the Bible. 


Thoughts for Members 


Four and a half million copies of the Bible 
or Testament were furnished to our Americar 
soldiers and sailors during the war. What help 
this must have meant to thousands of the boys! 


When Sir Walter Scott lay dying he ex- 
pressed a wish that something should be read 
to him. “From what book?” he was asked. 
He replied, “Need you ask? There is but one!” 


There may be a hurt that helps. Some of 
the best verses we find may lay bare our own 
shortcomings in a painful way, but they al- 
ways show a way of improvement. 


Many a life has been revolutionized by the 
chance finding of a bit of Scripture, a torn 
page, a printed card. The power of a verse 
may be,in inverse ratio te its length. 


A Moment of Prayer 


O thou who hast given to us the priceless 
treasure of thy Word, we come to thee and ask 
that its worth may be impressed upon us anew 
with such power that we find its greatest 
truths for us and make them all our own. Amen. 
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The Mayflower Cat 


By Anna Deming Gray 
PARLE: 
There was to be a Plymouth Rock celebra- 
tion with a speaker from Boston and the band 


and a torchlight parade. The first part of the 
meeting would be held in Plymouth Hall and 
then the crowd was to march down Leyden 
Street to the Rock, to listen to the speaking. 

Nancy had a new blue dress, very full in the 
skirt, and so long that it kicked against the 
heels of her slippers when she walked. She 
longed to go and wear it for the other little 
girls to see; but at breakfast that morning her 
father said, “Somebody will have to stay with 
Abner Morton, for he is too feeble to be left 
alone all the evening. Josiah Starr will sleep 
there tonight but he is in the band and will 
have to lead the parade with the others.” 

“Nancy will be glad to sit with him,” said 
her mother, smiling across the table at the little 
girl. ‘They are such good friends, you know, 
and besides she would not understand the 
speech; we can move his chair out to the door- 
way, and he and Nancy can watch the crowd 
go by and hear the band, and it will be almost 
as good as being at the Rock.” 

Naney could not eat any more porridge 
after that because of the lump in her throat. 
But in those days children did as their parents 
said, without question, and so poor little dis- 
appointed Nancy Patience winked back the 
tears and said nothing. Presently she slipped 
from her chair and went out into the backyard 
and around the corner of the house where the 
hollyhocks grew tall. And in the shadow she 
stamped her little slippered foot hard and said, 
“J won't, I won’t!” It was quite like any little 
girl of today might have acted and you would 
never have dreamed that her middle name was 
Patience. After that she felt better and pres- 
ently she went back into the house to string the 
beans for dinner. 

She was so quiet all day that her mother said 
she was afraid Nancy was going to be sick and 
that after the celebration was over she would 
brew some sassafras tea for her to drink. 

When supper was over and the dishes were 
cleared up the rest of the family hurried away 
to Pilgrim Hall, and Nancy and her father 
walked down to Mr. Abner’s house. Mr. Pal- 
mer moved the easy chair to the doorway and 
Nancy, the Mayflower cat in her arms, settled 
herself on the step below to watch the people 
go by. 

It seemed to her that every little girl in 
Plymouth but Nancy Patience Palmer was 
going to that parade. They were dressed in 
their best—quaint little short-waisted frocks, 
so long in the skirt that they almost touched 
the ground—and ruffled bonnets, from which 
their little faces peeped out like the flowers in 
Mr. Abner’s garden. Later when the stars 
came out and it was almost dark, they knew 
that the meeting in the hall was over for they 
could see the procession forming. 

The band began playing, the spruce torches 
bobbed and flared and the people of Plymouth 
town were on their way to the Rock for their 
first celebration of the Pilgrims’ landing. 

It was then that Nancy began to feel quite 
left out and abused. But Mr. Abner had some- 
how lost the burden of his eighty years and 
grew excited as he talked of the town as he 
first knew it in the early days. 

“There can’t ever be another town like it, 
Nancy,” he said, “for Plymouth Rock is bound 
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to be Plymouth Rock to the end of time. That’s 
why I set such store by the Mayflower cat, for 
it seems like it’s a sort of link between those 
old days and me. 
women, Nancy, and they risked everything to 
give us this free country.” And Mr. Abner 
grew young again talking about it, until Nancy, 
fearing he was getting too excited and deter- 
mined to do her duty taking care of him, even 
if she had not wanted to, began to talk about 
the cat to quiet him. 

“What do the letters underneath him mean, 
Mr. Abner?” she asked. ‘And have they been 
there always?” 

“What letters, child?” said Mr. Abner, sit- 
ting up very straight in his chair. 

“Why; under the cat—right here—only it’s 
so dark now that we can’t see them. It says, 
‘Two Feet West of M. L. T.’” 

And then he got more excited still and had 
her bring him a lighted candle from the table. 
Shading the flame with one hand he bent close 
and looked at the letters long and earnestly. 

“Poor Charity,’ he said presently, ‘‘she did 
what seemed the right thing to her. I’m sorry 
I’ve been feeling so hard to Charity all these 
years.” 

Nancy had never heard his voice so gentle. 

“Do you know what the letters mean, Mr. 
Abner?” she ventured. 

“Know!” he said, “Why, child, I kin read it 
like an open book. I see the whole thing now 
and the wonder is I never thought of it before! 
‘M. L. T.’ can’t mean but one thing—the Mor- 
ton Linden Tree. You know it, Nancy, that 
one where the cobble-stone walk turns up to 
Burial Hill—it’s the biggest linden tree in 
Plymouth, and my grandsir’ planted it when he 
was a little boy. That’s where the Morton 
strong box is hid under the cobble-stones, there 


Those were brave men and 
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isn’t no manner of doubt. Abner Morton won’t 
have to be on charity any longer. And you 
were the one to find out about it, Nancy—the 
Lord bless you! You take the candle, ehild, 
and go get my garden spade out of the back 
entry. The boys in the band will be marching 
back to the hall to leave their traps before 
long and you be waiting for them there. ‘Tell 
them I want them to have another parade and 
let you be in this one.” 

And presently the torches came bobbing back 
again up the street, to be met by a flying little 
figure in blue, while a trembling old voice from 
the Morton doorway broke across the strains 
of martial musie and Naney danced in front 
of them, pouring out her story of Mr. Abner 
and the Mayflower cat and the Morton strong 
box all in a breath. 

And so Nancy herself was in the parade and 
she never forgot it. 

For while Mr. Abner’s friends gathered 
around him to find what it was all about, she 
led the way to the Morton Linden Tree, and the 
torches bobbed and flamed and the band played 
“Come, All Ye Faithful,’ which seemed the 
most appropriate thing they knew. 

And the very best part of it all was that they 
found the strong box just where the cat had 
told them, two feet west of the Morton Linden 
Tree, under a big cobble-stone just where the 
path turns to go up the hill to Plymouth Burial 
Ground. And Mr. Abner had enough to keep 
him all the rest of his days. This is why, a 
few years later, when he slept with his Pilgrim 
forefathers on the beautiful hill overlooking 
Plymouth Town and the blue waters of the 
bay, he left the cat to Nancy Patience Palmer, 
whose grandchildren still love this story of 
Mr. Abner and the Mayflower eat. 

(THE END) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

My morning paper has this interesting item 
from London: 

“A famous old mulberry tree in North Lon- 
don, under which, 144 years ago, it is said the 
American Declaration of Independence was first 
read in this country, has fallen under the 
weight of its age. American, Boy Scouts at- 
tending the International Scout Conference 
here visited the tree only a few days before it 
crashed and its history was told to 300 of them, 
who had their photographs taken beneath its 
branches.” 

If any of you Comrades happen to have a 
Scout friend who was in that party and have 
one of those photographs, I wish you would 
send it to me. Pack it very carefully and I 
will have it reproduced by the printer in our 
Corner, and then returned to you. I am sure 
we should all like to see it. 

Poor old tree! What changes it has seen! 
Wars! Railroads! “Trams!” Automobiles! Air 
Machines! German raids! 

It makes me think of another famous tree 
on our side of the Atlantic. I mean the Wash- 
ington Elm in Cambridge, just across the 
Charles River from Boston. This wonderful 
old tree, rather decrepit looking now, to be 
sure, stands inside an iron railing and draws 
many people to see this reminder of the past. 
Beneath its wide-spreading branches in 1775, 
a hundred and forty-five years ago, Gen. George 
Washington took command of the American 
Army, the day before “Fourth of July.” It was 
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really a year and a day, wasn’t it? I will fur- 
nish you a picture of this historic tree, and if 
I can get one-(from some of you) of the other, 
we will put them together. 

One of our Comrades has suggested that she 
would enjoy ‘ever so much” exchanging letters 
I think this would be 
an excellent thing for the Corner people. It 
may mean more work than I bargain for, but 
if any of you would enjoy doing this, let me 
have your names and I will try to arrange it. 
There are fine possibilities here, if you will use 
them. If you wish to correspond with some 
one who lives in another part of the country, 
say so. If you would like one who collects 
bugs, butterflies, flowers, stamps, or anything 
(except dust), let me know. 

Still ,another subject is on my mind. I 
should like to get an enrollment of our Com- 
rades. 


hear from you at once, and enclose a two-cent 
stamp to pay the postage on your “stiff cat,” as 
the old Cornerers used to eall theirs. 

I promised to announce in this issue the win- 
ners in our Bird, Beast and Fish Contest. I 
have no room for the lists this time, but here 
are the successful Comrades: First prize, Doro- 
thy Walters, Milwaukee, Wis., and second prize, 
Leonard Southby, Carthage, N. Y. 


Comradely yours, 


Besides, I should enjoy sending to each © 
‘one a certificate of membership. Please let me 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 
Deserved Reward for Mr. Davies 

Long pastorates are not the order of the 
day in the West where conditions are con- 
stantly changing, but a few ministers have 
served parishes for such a length as to haye 
their work of outstanding note. 

Among these is Rev. William Davies, pastor 
of VERNON AvE., Los ANGELES, since 1902. 
Feeling that possibly his work there was done 
and that a change in leadership would benefit 
the church, Mr. Davies resigned this summer; 
but with hearty unanimity the church declined 
to accept his judgment and insisted that he 
continue. To substantiate the verbal assur- 
ance, they gave financial evidence of their loy- 
alty in increasing his salary from $1,400 and 
parsonage to $1,900. They also made an appro- 
priation of $100 a year to Mrs. Davies as 
pianist, so that the present support is more 
commensurate with the splendid service ren- 
dered by these faithful workers. On the occa- 
sion of the presentation, after Mr. Davies re- 
turned from a month’s vacation, a delightful 
fellowship dinner was held. 


Claremont Well Supplied 

CLAREMONT merits, congratulation on their 
judgment in calling and their good fortune in 
securing Dr. J. H. Williams, as acting pastor 
until they shall find a permanent leader. Dr. 
Williams, pastor emeritus of Redlands, has 
performed splendid service of this kind in many 
fields where he has been pastor ad interim. ‘The 
Chureh of the Messiah, Los Angeles, Central 
Union, Honolulu, and several others have been 
strengthened and led forward during Dr. Wil- 
liams’ temporary service. The results at Clare- 
mont promise to be-equally valuable. S.§E.B. 


Mr. Dodge Conference Secretary 

Rey. R. B. Dodge recently began service as 
Associate Superintendent of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference; he will have especial charge 
of the San Francisco Bay Region. The great 
extent of the territory of the Conference, with 
churches scattered from Modoe County in the 
extreme northwest corner of the state to Tulare 
County four hundred miles to the south, has 
made the work of supervision difficult. Mr. 
Dodge came to the Conference from Hawali a 
year ago and for some months gave part-time 
service among the churches of this section in 
connection with work in the Pacific School of 
Religion. 


Death of Rev. Fred E. Holloway 

_ Congregationalists of San Francisco and 
vicinity were shocked to learn of the death of 
Rey. F,. EB. Holloway Aug. 15, after an illness 
of but a few days: Mr. Holloway was pastor 
of Mission, SAN FRANCISCO, where he began 
his work in April, 1919. His genial personal- 
ity and brotherly interest in the whole round 
- of the work had endeared him to a wide circle 
of friends. He came to Mission Church directly 
from service overseas where he was a chaplain. 


| Before this he had been pastor of Second, 


Denver. : 

The last service conducted by Mr. Holloway 
on the Sunday preceding his death marked the 
- culmination of an effort into which pastor and 


people had put much of labor and sacrifice—_ 
_ the dedication of a new organ. For the 14° 
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years since the great fire of 1906 which de- 
stroyed the building of the old Third Church 
with its fine organ, the people had waited for 
the day when they might purchase a new one. 
Mr. Holloway’s leadership had made this pos- 
sible. The service of dedication was held in 
the morning and in the afternoon Prof. R. N. 
White gave a recital. 


Mr. Reed’s Busy Furlough 

The furlough of Rey. Cass Reed of the Inter- 
national College of Smyrna is proving a happy 
reunion to Southern California friends, whose 
personal interest in him has extended their re- 
lationship with that land across the sea. Mr. 
Reed is a graduate of Pomona College and has 
seores of friends in this vicinity. 


Copyright Boston Photo News Co. 


CALIFORNIANS AT PLyMOoUTH RocK 


At the time of the International Council 
these California delegates attended the eaxer- 


cises at Plymouth. Left to right they are: 
Miss Addie V. Congdon; Mrs. J. W. Cole- 
man; Mrs. C. OC. Rasey; Miss Viola Rasey; 
Mrs. F. O. Bodine; im front: Mr. O. O. 
Rasey. They are all from Pasadena. 


As a representative of PLYMOUTH, WHIT- 
TreR, he has been their special missionary in 
the foreign field under the American Board. 
His work at Smyrna during the strained condi- 
tions of the war period has been a notable piece 
of service. He merits and needs a real fur- 
lough, but his popularity as a preacher and 
speaker has laid him open to many claims for 
such service during his visit here. He has par- 
ticipated in Missionary Hdueation Conferences 
on the Coast, gave a stirring address at the 
Young People’s Conference at Long Beach and 


. has spoken in many of our churches. 


Most of the period of furlough will be spent 
in the Hast in continued study toward his doc- 
tor’s degree. 


MONTANA 
Indians Resourceful 
The Crow Agency work during the illness 
and convalescence of Rev. G. A. Vennink has 
shown a surprising degree of resourcefulness 
on the part of the Indians themselves. The 
schools at Black Lodge and Reno were discon- 
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tinued by the American Missionary Association, 
but at Black Lodge $60 a month was raised 
by members of the tribe for a woman teacher 
and Reno has raised $80 a month. At the lat- 
ter place $1,000 has already been raised for 
the work of the coming year. Mr. Vennink has 
been training two of the native men, Hnemy 
and Joseph Shane, to conduct the services on 
Sunday and they have done splendidly. These 
two men are to take the Indian parts in the 
“Pageant of the Pilgrims,” to be given at the 
State Conference Meeting in October. 


New Church for Judith Gap 

JupITH GAP has ealled Rey. Rufus Whitaker 
to the pastorate and plans are now being 
worked out to build a $12,000 church for which 
money was pledged during Mr. Peterson’s pas- 
torate. GN. E. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Athol Goes Forward 

Since the coming of Rev. W. E. Baldwin to 
ATHOL, about a year ago, the membership has 
increased 60 per cent. The Dorcas Society of 
40 members raised $890 last year. The Literary 
Society meets a real need in the community 
during the winter months. The monthly devo- 
tional service was attended by more young peo- 
ple than the monthly socials. A committee of 
three edits and controls the monthly church 
paper, The Pilgrim Messenger, which is sent 
to families of the community. At a recent 
meeting it was decided to, increase the pastor’s 
salary $600. 


ILLINOIS 

Pastor’s Assistant for Champaign Church 

The new church building of CHAMPAIGN, 
which is in process of erection near the uni- 
versity, will not be ready for occupancy at the 
opening of the fall term, so the congregation 
will continue to hold its services in Morrow 
Hall, College of Agriculture. The church school 
will be’ held in the various recitation rooms of 
the same building. Mr. J. M. MacKendrick, 
formerly with the Y. M. C. A. as Religious’ 
Work Director at the University, has been se- 
cured as pastor’s assistant. Mr. MacKendrick 
saw service with the Canadian Army in France 
and did splendid work in the university last, 
year. The church feels that he will do valuable 
work among Congregational Young People. 
Rey. R. J. Locke is pastor of Champaign. 


NEW YORK 
To Push Evangelism Throughout State 

The committee of the New York State Con- 
ference on evangelism, Rev. Ansel HB. Johnson 
of Buffalo, chairman, is pushing an effort to 
promote a fall campaign and enlist every Con- 
gregational pastor in the state in a plan of 
parish evangelism as the heart of his effort for 
the coming year. 

An all-day conference, led by national lead- 
ers in this field, to which all the pastors of 
churches in Western New York were invited 
was held under the auspices of the Buffalo Fed- 
eration of Churches, Sept. 27. 

In October, Dr. C. HB. Burton, Rev. W. D. 
Street of White Plains, and Rey. A. H. John- 
son of Buffalo will each visit a group of local 
associations to promote this plan. 

Dr. F. L. Fagley, secretary of the National 
Council Commission on Evangelism, has sent 
to the pastors an exceedingly helpful booklet 
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upon the subject of “A Program of Parish 
Evangelism” which gathers up the plans of a 
number of successful pastor-evangelists during 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


The council was formed with Dr. G. H. 
Beard of Bridgeport as moderator, and after an 
unusually well-wrought paper on his training 


recent years. A fall effort and all-the-year- 
around plan is the goal thus sought. A. Er. J. 


and belief, the candidate passed the test of vari- 
ous questions with credit. Dean C. R. Brown 
gave the sermon on Keeping the Faith, while 
the ordaining prayer was by Rev. R. M. 
Houghton of the Church of the Redeemer, New 


CONNECTICUT 
Ordained and Installed at Bethel 


The ordination and installation of Rev. Maven, where Mr. Pickett served as assistant 
W. W. Pickett as pastor of BETHEL occurred in his time of training. The Scriptures were 
June 25. Mr. Pickett is a recent graduate of read by Rey. Hugh Shields of Ridgefield and 


Yale Divinity School, and served in the army 
during the war. He comes to his first parish 
with a splendid equipment which augurs well 
for his success. He has made a notable record 
both in Yale College and the Divinity School 
as a debater, and this unusual platform ability, 
a winning personality and a scholarly mind give 
promise that he will measure up to his tasks. 


the right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. 
F. C. Jacobs of South Norwalk. The charge 
to the candidate was given by Rey. T. B. 
Lathrop of Branford, while the charge to the 
‘church was by Rey. A. T. Steele of Winsted, a 
former pastor. It was an impressive and in- 
spiring beginning of what promises to be a 
fruitful ministry. Mt Ba Las 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


heh China, Glass, Electric Lamps 
English China Dinnerware 
Stock Patterns 


We are showing on our Third Floor 
a large exhibit of the high class china 
Stock Patterns of Minton, Royal 
Worcester, Cauldon and Doulton 
china. 


The opposite cut illustrates our Minton 
China gold encrusted dinnerware, 
The Berkeley pattern. 


We have recently landed shipments 
from England of these high-grade 
patterns, and offer them for your 
inspection. 


Japanese China Stock Patterns, Medium Values 


These patterns are European decorations and take the place of the 
Continental china patterns which we imported in large volume. 


Wedding Gifts of Glass 


We also desire to mention our Glass Department (2nd floor) where 
will be found a most extensive variety of both useful and ornamental 
pieces of the high-grade Cut Glass Vases 
—Glass Water Pitchers—Glass Bathroom 
Toilet Bottles—Glass Sherbets or Ice Cream 
Cups—Glass Water Goblets—Glass Cheese 
Dishes—Glass Finger Bowls—Glass Celery 
Trays—Old Fashioned Cut and Ruby or 
Cut and Blue Glass Candlesticks — Salad 
Bowls—Covered Compotes, etc. 


New Electric Lamps 


We have recently received electric lamps of 
new patterns and which are designed to 
harmonize with wall papers and furnish- 
ings now in vogue— $7.00, $10.00, $13.00, 
$15.00, $16.00, $18.00, $20.00, $25.00, $27.00, 
$30.00 and upwards. 


One Price marked in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we know 
of it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


China, Crockery, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston 
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Morris Pastor Ordained 

Sept. 10 was a bright day in the life of the 
church at Morris, by the ordination of its pas- 
tor, Rey. E. B. Haines. A goodly number from 
the local church and from four of the seven 
churches invited formed the council. 

Mr. Haines’ statement was clear cut yet com- 
prehensive. After a brief session the council 
reported favorably upon the ordination service 


and recognition of Mr. Haines as a minister in 
the Litchfield South Association of Congrega- 
tional churches. 

One of the striking parts of the service was 
the giving of the right hand of fellowship by 
Rey. EF. W. Fletcher, President of Tillotson 
College, Austin, Tex., who, a few years ago, 
resigned after a long pastorate with Morris to 
take up work under the American Missionary 
Association. 

Mr. Haines was born in Philadelphia and 
edueated in the Pennington Preparatory School 
and Wesleyan University, from which he was 
graduated in 1910. During his course at Pen- 
nington he was licensed to preach in the M. H. 
church and preached in that denomination dur- 
ing his entire course at the university. After 
his graduation from Wesleyan he accepted a 
call to Broad Brook, Ct., with which church 
he was united in membership. 

Mr. Haines began his work as acting pastor 
in his present charge Sept. 1, 1919, and his 
first year’s work has been marked with great 
success. 


Dismissal Council for Mr. Ellis 

An Ecclesiastical Council was held in WINpD- 
sor AVE., HARTFORD, on Sept. 10, to review the 
action of the church in accepting the resigna- 
tion of its pastor, Rey. A. M. Hillis. Prof. A. R. 
Merriam of Hartford Seminary and Dr. C. F. 
Carter were appointed to draft the resolution 
which contained enthusiastic testimony to Mr. 
Wllis’ activities for church and city. Mr. Ellis 
has already gone to his new pastorate at Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., where he has a great oppor- 
tunity in a growing community and with a 
vigorous church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Memorial Service for Dr. Herring 
The first meeting of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Sept. 20 was entirely devoted to a 
memorial service for Dr. H. C. Herring. All 
matters of a business nature were postponed 


‘to next week. 


Dr. Bridgman, of The Congregationatist, 


spoke of Dr. Herring’s personal life and his 


friendship. As we go into the future, Dr. 
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Bridgman said, we shall see Dr. Herring as a 
great pioneer. He had no precedents in his 
work. He had to create his own enthusiasms. 
Dr. Herring developed a remarkable power of 
working with others, a capacity for leadership 
and team-work. We have not many ecclesias- 
tical statesmen. He will rank with the great 
ecclesiastical statesmen of modern times. He 
had the understanding and genuine unprofes- 
sional sympathy for the common man. He was 
a forward-looking, persistent, untiring, unself- 
ish Christian brother and leader. 

Dr. C. F. Carter of Hartford, of the National 
Council Executive Committee, spoke of Dr. 
Herring in his work. To an unusual degree, 
he said, Dr. Herring was identified with all he 
did. He expressed and disclosed himself in his 
work. In the first 20 months of his secretary- 
ship, he traveled 60,000 miles. He had a large- 
minded patience and a leadership of a com- 
manding order. He possessed a genius for 
co-operation. He helped to build a denomina- 
tional machinery that would run well but he did 
not wish to run it. There was an urgency of 
spiritual conviction in all he undertook. The 
vital force of Christianity was daily in his 
heart. He was a man of profound convictions. 
The impulse of his soul was that of some spir- 
itual principle that must find expression. 

Dr. C. H. Patton of the American Board 
spoke especially of Dr. Herring’s interdenomi- 
national relationships. Dr. Patton character- 
ized Dr. Herring as a magnificent specimen of 
catholicity in belief and fellowship. We owe 
to him the privilege of being able to exert a 
large influence in these last ten years of 
marked interdenominational activity. He had 
room for more than one loyalty. He had a 
sense of the greatness of the Kingdom. So 
long as Congregationalism produces such men 
as he, we need not fear but that she will have 
assured place among the forces of Christendom. 

AL env. 


New Parsonage for North Weymouth 
During an interim in pastorates last year, 
PineRimM, NorrH WEYMOUTH, decided that the 
old parsonage no longer constituted a suitable 
residence for their minister and took advantage 
of a convenient opportunity to dispose of the 


property. The understanding was that the in- 
coming pastor should rent until another house 
might be purchased, or until lower building 
costs might render the construction of a new 
house feasible. 

But rents were scarce, no suitable house 
could be purchased, and the high cost of build- 
ing continued to mount up on wings, so last 
fall the decision was made to build immediately. 
A convenient location was secured, contracts 
Jet, and the work begun. After many delays 
the building was finally completed this summer, 
and the present pastor, Rev. T. B. Bitler, and 

his family are now happily ensconced in their 
new home. 


"The house is of modified colonial design, most. 


pleasing and conyenient. Steam heat, bath, 
laundry, electric lights, fireplace, and hardwood 
floors throughout, are some of its attractive 
features. The building as it stands has cost 
some $9,000, but so generous has been the re- 
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When Sunday Comes 


By John Andrew Holmes 
A Sunday caller should not keep a young 


lady away from church. It is more practica- 
ble to bring him with her before marriage 
than afterward. 


sponse of the parish and its friends that the 
mortgage on the property will be less than 
$2,800. After the house was completed the 
Ladies’ Circle provided funds to paper it at- 
tractively, provide curtains throughout, and 
purchase a combination coal and gas range for 
the kitchen. The enthusiasm with which this 
project has been carried out is typical of the 
spirit which is being manifest in every phase 
of the church’s activity, and Pilgrim folks are 
looking toward the future with much anticipa- 
tion, 


Installation and Commemoration at Dalton 

On Sept. 14, First, DALTON, with the aid 
and counsel of the North Berkshire Associa- 
tion, installed Rey. R. M. Timberlake as its 
pastor, and in the same service unveiled a tab- 
let in memory of its former beloved minister, 
the late Rev. G. W. Andrews, pastor from 
1883 to 1918. 

Mr. Timberlake presented a paper of unusual 
winsomeness, depicting the-early impressions of 
religion which she imbibed as a child in his 
father’s parsonage, and tracing the develop- 
ment of his inner spiritual convictions. Mr. 
Timberlake’s father, Rev. William Timberlake 
of Montreal, was expected to be present, but 
was prevented by reason of sickness in the 
family. After taking the academic course at 
McGill University, Mr. Timberlake came to 
Yale in 1909, and while in the Divinity School 
there and at Hartford pursued special courses 
in religious education. He held student pas- 
torates at Bridgewater and Middlefield, Ct., 
and later became director of religious education 
and assistant pastor of Dwight Place, New 
Haven. From there he was called to Canaan, 
Ct., from which he was called by Dalton in 
1919. Mr. Timberlake has had considerable 
experience as an organizer as well as an educa- 
tor in the religious field, and brings to his new 
charge a well-trained mind, a hospitable heart 
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and an inbred love for the work of the King- 
dom. 

The sermon by Dean C. R. Brown of Yale, 
taking Peter’s shadow as the type of uncon- 
scious influence, challenged the pastor and all 
present unto the highest stewardship. Rev. 
H. R. Miles of New Haven, with whom Mr. 
Timberlake was formerly associated, presented 
the charge to the pastor. The charge to the 
people was given by Rev. H. L. Bailey of Long- 
meadow, and the right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rey. H. G. Vincent of Pilgrim, 
Pittsfield. Rev. W. M. Crane of Richmond 
made the installing prayer. Other parts in the 
service were taken by Rev. W. T. Bartley, 
Canaan, N. Y., J. M. Twichell of North Adams, 
T’. Nelson Baker, Ph. D., moderator, and W. R. 
Stocking, scribe. : 
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Another Success 


Again New England is creating a profitable industry. To the problem of 
supplying mica, both in ground form and in sheet form to the ever increasing 


users she is applying Yankee methods. 


Instead of mining by tunnels and 


shafts a group of Yankees have started blasting mica from a quarry face, 
crushing it up in quantity and extracting the mica by special process. 


By this method they get a large quantity of scrap for grinding purposes 
which pays a good manufacturing profit on the entire transaction. In addi- 
tion they, obtain a certain amount of sheet mica which costs them nothing. 
The value of sheet mica per pound is greater than silver. 


These same methods have been used by these men in producing agricul- 
tural lime with the result that the early investors in the Lime Company are 
obtaining better than 30% on their money. 


Mica production should be more profitable than limestone. May we send 
you full particulars of the New England Minerals Company stock at $10 per 
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share? 


SALEM 


f 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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At the unveiling of the memorial tablet Dea- 
con Payson WH. Little made the address for the 
church and the brief and eloquent eulogy of 
Dr. Andrews was given by Rey. P. E. Pierce, 
of South, Pittsfield. H. G. B. 


VERMONT 
Convocation at Middlebury 

A convocation which is unique among Con- 
gregationalists is the annual meeting of Con- 
gregational clergymen of the State of Vermont. 
This gathering, which has recently closed its 
fourth annual meeting at Middlebury, is en- 
tirely distinct from the annual convention of 
ministers and churches, with its reports and 
election of officers, and the discussion of more 
or less important matters. 

The Middlebury convocation is a gathering 
of ministers, for the purpose of spending the 
larger part of a week, sitting at the feet of spe- 
cialists in theology, who bring a vital message 
on some great theme chosen and prepared for 
in advance, with an opportunity for free dis- 
cussion and the interchange of opinion on the 
subject matter. To this meeting are brought 
the ablest men who can be secured in the whole 
country to unfold the particular theme to be 
presented. 

The meetings are held every year in the col- 
lege buildings of Middlebury College, the dele- 
gates, usually more than 100 in number, being 
quartered in the dormitory, and eating at a 
common table together. Arrangements have 
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been made to care for the travel expenses and 
board of many who otherwise would be unable 
to attend, so that a pretty general attendance 
of the ministers of the state is secured. The 
Conyocation is not at all in the nature of a 
picnie or recreation outing. A glance at the 
program shows that from eight o’clock in the 
morning until late at night there is a succes- 
sion of lectures and public services throughout 
the week. Some time is given for recreation 
but it is only incidental that the best results 
may be obtained. 

The Convocation just closed was under the 
direction of the popular state secretary, Rey. 
C. C. Merrill of Burlington, who proved him- 
self as always a master of assemblies, and 
whose closing words on the work in the state 
at large showed conclusively his broad vision 
and his grasp of the details of the entire state, 
together with his fine spirit of brotherliness, 
which is coming to be more and more appre- 
ciated by the clergy of Vermont. 

The assembly was fortunate in having as 
lecturers this year, Dr. J. L. Barton, a Ver- 
monter by birth, who gave two vigorous ad- 
dresses; Dr. W. A. Brown of Union Seminary, 
who discussed the theme, “The Teaching of 
Religion,’ under three heads, “What to 
Teach,’ ‘Whom to Teach,’ and ‘How to 
Teach ;’’ and Dr. O. S. Davis, another native of 
Vermont, President of Chicago Seminary, whose 
theme was “General Principles and Occasional 
Sermons,’ and whose wit and wisdom were 
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alike enjoyable; and Malcolm Dana, Director 
of the Rural Work Department of the Home 
Missionary Society, who came to the conven- 
tion fresh from the rural fields of the West to 
stir and inform the ministers of what is largely 
a rural church in Vermont, how best to restore 
the country church to its central position in 
every community of the Green Mountain State. 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, who has been with 
us in our Convocation in the past was sadly 
missed, and a memorial service of a very tender 
character was held to his memory. One of the 
incidental happenings of the Convocation was 
the message of greeting sent to Dr. C. H. Mer- 
rill of St. Johnsbury, who for many years has 
been the beloved state secretary. A gift of $50 
from his ministerial friends was given to him 
on the occasion of his golden wedding which 
occurred at this time. F. E. D. 


MAINE 
Summer Preachers at Bridgton 
Bridgton’s citizens and visitors have been 
especially fortunate this summer in hearing 
from Sabbath to Sabbath men of unusual abil- 
ity in the pulpit of First. They heard on Aug. 
15, Rey. J. A. Richards, Winnetka, Ill.; Aug. 
22, the Governor of Maine, Carl E. Milliken; 
Aug. 29, Rev. J. G. Lovell, Chelmsford, Mass. ; 
and on Sept. 12, Rey. S. T. Livingstone, Thomp- 
son, Ct. The adult class of the Church school 
has taken the form of a forum, some one of the 
summer visitors giving an address which was 
followed by a question period. That these ser- 
mons and addresses were appreciated was evi- 
denced by the size of the congregations. Rey. 
W. A. Richmond is pastor. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

BALDWIN, W. E., Athol, S. D., to assistant pas- 
torate, Redfield, and to Franklin. Declines both. 

BRADLEY, H. S., Piedmont, Worcester, Mass., to 
State St., Portland, Me. Accepts. 

Capy, G. R., Clinton, Io., to Pilgrim, Chicago, Ill. 
Accepts to begin Oct. 15. 

Fouxn, H. B., Jr., Boston University Theological 
School, to be minister’s assistant for young 
people’s work, Leyden, Brookline, Mass. Accepts 
to begin Oct. 1. 

Harpnr, Jonu, Associate Superintendent of Wash- 
ington Conference, to Westminster, Spokane, 
Wash, Accepts and is at work. 

HiceinsporuaM, J. K., Albemarle, N. C., to Goltry, 
Okla. 

Howin, Davin, formerly Fe war work with the 
Y. M. C. A., to Grace, Cleveland, O: Accepts 
and is at work. 

JONES, RIcHARD, Haynes, N. D., to Friona, Tex. 

RaupH, E, A.,. Green Bay, Wis., to Plymouth, 
Columbus, O. Accepts. 

Rupves, F. D., Wellington, Kan., to Pilgrim, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Accepts. 

Turtiy, H. S., Department of Education, to Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

WALKER, J. T., Le Mars, Io.,.to Second, Moline, 
Ill. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 

BRADLEY, H. S., Piedmont, Worcester, Mass. 

Capy, G. R., Clinton, Io. 

Darns, C. H., Guerneville, Cal. To take up work 
with the California State Law Enforcement 
League. j i 

DuNuAP, R. A., Second Parish, Portland, Me. 

Miuus, C. S., First, Montclair, N. J. 

RAupH, BH, A,, Green Bay, Wis., after nearly eleven 
years. 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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TILLINGHAST, H. W., South Hartford, Ct. 

WALKER, J. T., Le Mars, Io. 

‘Yarrow, P. W., Morgan Park, Chicago, Il. 
take effect Oct. 12, after six years, 


To 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
COLORADO 
Denver, First 1 
Plymouth 1 9 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Union 3 9 
Ordinations and [{nstallations . 


MILLER, A. J., o. and i., North Collins, N. Y., 
Sept. 17. Sermon by Rev. L. G. Rogers; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. E. Johnson and G. R. 
Lewis. 5 

PicKertT, W. W., 0., and %., Bethel, Ct., June 25, 


Sermon by Dean C. R. Brown; other parts by- 


Rev. Messrs. Hugh Shields, R. M. Houghton, 
T. B. Lathrop, F. C. Jacobs and A. T. Steele, 
TIMBERLAKE, R. M., 7., First, Dalton, Mass., 
Sept. 14. Sermon by Dean C. R. Brown; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. W. TT. Bartley, T. N. 
Baker, W. R. Stocking, J. H. Twichell, W. M. 
Crane, H. R. Miles, H. G.. Vincent and H. L, 

Bailey. 


Personals 

Baker, EH. P., Argyle, Minn., was given an ex- 
tended vacation by his church, which he spent 
in Alaska and the Yukon Territory. He visited 
the chief towns in Southeastern Alaska and went 
into the interior as far as Dawson, Y. T. He 
returned Sept. 10 and was welcomed on the 
following Sunday by an unusually large church 
attendance. : 

Curtis, J. S., who is on a four months’ leave of 
absence from the pastorate of First, Somers, Ct., 
was recently remembered by eleven of the people 
of his church with a letter of appreciation and 
good wishes and with a check for $202. Illness 
has prevented Mr. Curtis from carrying on the 
work of his pastorate, but he is now fully re- 
covered from his sickness, 

JOB, P. A., pastor of People’s, Providence, R. I., 
was married in his own church, Sept. 8, by 
Rev. G. A. Burgess. The bride, Miss Sarah 
C, Campbell, has long been a faithful worker 
among the young people of the Sunday school. 
Mr. and Mrs, Job left for a month of travel and 
visiting in Nova Scotia. .On the Friday before 
the wedding friends gave a surprise to the 
couple in the vestry, and presented them with 
a purse of $150. 

NortH, W. H. and Mrs. Norru, Billings, Mont., 
were given a farewell reception on the eve of 
their departure for Chicago, which was also 
their 23d wedding anniversary, Sterling silver 
knives, forks, and spoons were given them by 
the congregation. Farewell dinners were given 
by the Y. M. C. A. and by the Commercial and 
Rotary Clubs. Many sincere tributes were paid 
to Mr. and Mrs. North for their personal and 
public services in the city of Billings. The re- 
lation of pastor and people has long been inti- 
mate and more than usual regret was felt at the 
departure of the family. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


BUTCHER—On September 14, at Leavenworth, 
Kan., Mrs. Sybil Wheeler Butcher, wife of Rev. 
Stephen Butcher, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, in the fifty-fifth year of her 
age. She is survived by her husband and 
daughter Alice. 


MRS. MARY ADELAIDE (PARKER) BEARD 


. At her childhood home in Montville, Ct., on the 
ancestral acres where not only she was born and 
married, but her mother as well, Mrs. Mary Ade- 
laide Beard, widow of Rey. Wiliam Henry Beard, 
entered into rest at sunset, Aug. 12, 1920. 

Though in failing health for some time, her 
condition was not considered immediately critical 
until a week prior to her death. The disease 


seemed to be of a paralytic nature which was 


5 
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localized in the spine and consequently the nerve 
centers, 

The best of New England stock gave her being 
and training. Her ancesters, having the names of 
Parker, Fellowes, Alden, Comstock, Chester, Coffin, 
not only laid the foundations of Eastern Connecti- 
cut, but left an ineffaceable mark on the life of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire as well. The 
fathers were farmers, physicians, jurists, clergy- 
men, and all of our Congregational order. Their 
wives were women who combined the spiritual in- 
sight of a Mary with the practical wisdom of a 
Martha. 

Her parents were Abishai Alden and Caroline 
Fellowes Parker. For forty years an uncle, Augus- 
tus A® Parker, who was in himself a whole school 
of religious pedagogy, presided as superintendent 
over the Sunday school in which her Christian 
training was commenced. Another uncle, Hon. 
Francis Fellowes of Hartford, Ct., an eminent law- 
yer and judge, was one of the first if not the first 
President of the Connecticut Peace Society. 

Mrs. Beard in her own achievements was true 
to her lineage. She was a noble exemplification 
of the Pilgrim ideals. Training at Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., and some years of teaching 
in the public schools were as stuff on which to 
try the soul. 

In 1869 she was married to Rey. William Henry 
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Beard of Andover, Mass., son of Rev. Spencer 
Field Beard. With her husband she shared his 
work at Freedom, Me., Harwich, Mass., and for 
the quarter century service at South Killingly, Ct., 
where is ‘‘the little white church on the hilltop,” 
where Mr. Beard fell asleep. 

When her eldest son was called to Durham, 
N. H., she accompanied him, though the later 
years were spent with her other sons in Flushing, 
IN SY 

A brother and sister survive her, also her three. 
sons: Morris L. Beard, assistant manager of the 
advertising department of Colgates; HWdward C. 
Beard, sales manager in New York City of the 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, and Rey. Wil- 
liam S. Beard, secretary of Promotion of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. Three other 
men of considerable affairs in the business world 
in Chicago and New York have always paid tribute 
to her training by calling themselves her foster - 
sons. 

During the days at Durham she was a leader in 
the intellectual life of the community. Finding 
the burial place of Major General John Sullivan, 
of Revolutionary fame, in a state of neglect, she 
raised a fund for its restoration, and then another 
whose income should provide perpetual care. 

But her crowning work was in South Killingly. 
In this little parish of scarce 300 souls, more than 
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By VICTOR MURDOCK, Editor, Journalist, Congressman 


Out of the innermost regions of the “‘ Celestial Kingdom,” now a republic, Mr. Murdock has 
found material that is not included in the usual ‘*globe-trotter’s’’ book about China, A nota- 
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lustrated, Net $2.50 : 
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By F. A. McKENZIB, author of ‘Korea’s Fight for Freedom” 
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but of the quaint, outlandish ways o: 


Fleming H. Revell 
Company 


EVELL 


OOKS, 


New ‘York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


12mo, Cloth, Net $1.50 


ewfoundland and The 
Net $1.50 


[The Dawn of 8 
| New Era in Syria | 


| By MARGARET McGILVARY 
‘ Beirut Chapter, Red Cross) 
A deeply interesting account of | 
what happened in Syria during | 
the past five years. A book possessing | 
historical, missionary and political sig- 
nificance of more than ordinary value. | 
Illustrated. $2.50 f° 
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a score of Christian men and women who became 
educators, clergymen, physicians, structural engi- 
neers, business men, reveal in effective living and 
Christian character her moulding touch. One can 
find them all the way from Florida to the Philip- 
pines and China. Not one has proved disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 

Three ministers, two church workers, two for- 
eign missionaries came from that parish as a direct 
result of the work of Mrs. Beard and her husband. 

On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 15, services were 
conducted in the old home by Rev. Charles S. 
Mukland, D.D., former president of the New 
Hampshire State College and for many years a 
warm friend, assisted by Rev. Edward P. Ayer, a 
son of the South Killingly church. 

From New York and Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island came many friends of the earlier and the 
later time, among them one from Needham, Mass., 
who when a little girl was a member of Mrs. 
Beard’s Sunday school class, and who still lives in 
the strength of the childhood days. 

On Monday the interment occurred in the 
family lot in the Chapel Cemetery in Andover, 
Mass. 

Her going was a wonderful release into a larger 
service and not even lonely hearts can be selfish 
enough to wish her back. 


Events to Come 


AMERICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, Springfield, Mass. Postponed to November. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, 
First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

CONGREGATIONAL TIOMH MISSIONARY SOCIPDY, AN- 
NUAL MEBTING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P.M. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socrpty, AN- 
NUAL MEPTING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ScHoon Exrmnsron So- 
cipry, ANNUAL MEDTING, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 


1620 gether with a Dramatic Sery- 
ice for church and commu- 
be nity exercises, and booklets 
The for congregational distribution 
Pilgrim in preparation for 
T ercen- . 
tenary || Mayflower Universal 


° Bible Sunday 
1920 NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


METHODS 


of Church By 
School HOWARD JAMES GEE 


= Cloth, $1.00 net 

Admin- W. C. PEARCE, Internat’l S. S. 
ASST CEPT, ; abi SBVE earch ietorenouse 
1 ormation. 1 ea ne Sunday- 
istration Benaoie forward with mighty atrides.”? 

Endorsed by Marion Lawrance, Prof. Athearn, and others 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N. Y.; 17.N. Wabash Av., Chicago 

79 Chandler Street, Boston 


(Founded in 1892 by the Rey. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM P 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


19 W. Jackson Bt 
Chicago 
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CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FED- 
PRATION, annual meeting, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 14- 
15. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


IN AMERICA, Quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Oct. 4, 11 a.m. Speaker, 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn of Boston University. 
Subject, The Hmergency in American Hducation. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 1, 10.30 a4. M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson, Auburndale; Miss Carolyn 
T. Sewall, Tientsin, China; Miss Helen B. Calder. 


WorLpD’s SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, Tokyo, Oct. 
5-14, % 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 35th annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 6-10. 

SurrotK NortH ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES 
(Mass.), First Church, Everett, Mass., Oct. 13, 
afternoon and evening. General theme: Pilgrim 
Leadership in the America of Today. 

RED Cross SunpDay, Nov, 14. 


State Conferences 
GEORGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
IDAHO, Weiser, Oct. 5-8. 
LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct. 12-14. 
MIssouRI, Kansas City, Sept. 27-29. 
Montana, Billings, Oct. 12. 
NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 
NortH Daxota, Grand Forks, Sept. 28-30. 
OREGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. 


Scattered Beauty 


By George Laurence Parker 

My little boy was devoted to his Sunday 
school teacher. 

“Tom,” I asked him one day, “why do you 
love Miss Anderson so much?” 

“She is so beautiful, father,” answered Tom. 

“Well, Tom, I never thought her very beau- 
tiful, although I know how good she is. Do 
you think her eyes are beautiful?” 

“No, not very.” 

“Her nose, Tom, is that beautiful?” 

“No, I don’t think so, father,’ Tom answered, 
evidently puzzled now. 

“Ts it her mouth, Tom, or her complexion?” 
Again Tom answered, “No.” 

“Well, then, what is beautiful about her, 
Tom?” For I saw he had not yielded his con- 
tention. 

“T don’t know, father. There is something 
beautiful about Miss Anderson.” Then Tom’s 
eyes lighted up, “It isn’t in her eyes, nor her 
complexion, nor anywhere else; it’s just scat- 
tered all over her!” 

Beauty scattered all over her, yet not a sin- 
gle beautiful feature! I saw what Tom meant. 
He was right. I had been blind. The only true 
beauty is after all that which cannot be said 
to be in any part but is seattered all over us. 
True fragrance is that which goes “over all the 
house,” as it did from Mary’s alabaster box. 

And this is the beauty of Christian character. 
We are not perfectly good, nor perfectly true 
always, nor perfect in prayer, nor complete in 
holiness—but every real Christian has about 
him or her a beauty like Miss Anderson’s, 
“‘seattered all over us.” 


The Christian and Christianity 
(Continued from page 404) 
said, Get thee behind me, Satan, you are a 
stumbling block for you don’t think like God, 
you think like men. But not only did Jesus 
say, Peter, when you think that because I am 
a Son of God, I can escape the cross, and suf- 
fering, and sacrifice, you are thinking about 
life as men think and not as God thinks, but 
in the very next sentence he applied exactly 
the same thing to all of us. when he said, “If 
any man would come after me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 
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Mark 8:34. Jesus held the same ideal for his 
followers that he held for himself. There was 
one standard for him and for them. ; 

Can anyone miss Jesus’ idea of the Christian 
as one who has that new spirit, purpose and 
attitude of love or good will which makes him 
one in spirit and purpose with God and makes 
the will of God the law of his life, just as it 
was the law of Jesus’ life. There is hardly an 
external rule in all the teaching of Jesus. He 
sought to smash externalism and legalism. It 
wag a new inner fountain of life he desired. 
In Jesus’ conception of Christianity, infallible 
external rules by which to guide life were worse 
than useless, and Paul said, ““‘Why do ye sub-. 
ject yourselves to ordinances, handle not, nor 
taste, nor touch?” Jesus just taught one uni- 
versal, all-inclusive princinvle of love to God and 
man. Love was to be the spring anl guide of 
all action. All Jesus’ teaching and his life 
simply illustrated what love does under vary- 
ing conditions and circumstances. 

With Jesus’ idea of Christianity and the 
Christian in mind, we have a more adequate 
approach to the interpretation of the Bible. 
The final value of the various parts can be 
tested by the teaching and spirit of the Master. 
We shall begin this next week. Suggestions 
and questions are welcomed. 

I. M. SHELDON. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional.. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Middle-aged New England pastor desires to sup- 
ply pulpit in the South for the winter, or would 
tutor college or high school pupils. Wife would 
teach children. Address X. Y., care Congregation- 
alist. 


Presbyterian pastor wishes to re-enter Congre- 
gational ministry. Middle West preferred. Ad- 
dress “W.,’’ care Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Situation as nurse girl with family 
going South for the winter. References furnished. 
Isabelle Whitecross, Randolph, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chureh music. <A church planning for definite 
work with its young people this fall, and who 
realizes the opportunity, if given, of training its 
young people along musical lines. Such a church 
having material for an adult choir, also a children’s 
choir, can do a work for its young people which 
will be felt not only in the church, but the com- 
munity. Why let outsiders furnish your music, 
when the undeveloped musical talent in your young 
people goes to waste each year? Address “‘ Leader,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Church fairs, sales, societies and individuals can 
easily get funds with my household proposition. 
Monogram Shop, Goldthwaite Bldg., Taunton, Mass. 


Bicycle wanted for boy seven years. 
George Lusty, Smyrna, New York. 


Write 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c.everywhere. Samples 
feeel of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, 8. 
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The Minister’s Financial Problems 
Investing for the Rainy Day 
By Herbert H. Smith 


Of course the most pressing problem with 
many ministers, perhaps with most pastors, 
is that of paying necessary debts. There are 
a number of reasons, however, why every 
minister should not only live within his in- 
come, but should save something for the 
education of his children and for protection 
in old age. The pension plans for ministers 
of most denominations will do much to care 
for old age, but every clergyman desires to 
feel that he is not living from hand to mouth, 
and has something in a safe place for emer- 
gencies, 


WHERE IS THIS “SAFE PLACE’? 


Because the amount of money which pas- 
tors have to invest is comparatively small, 
the desire to have as large a return as pos- 
sible is more than natural. The unfortunate 
fact that ministers have usually little ac- 
quaintance with business makes their desire 
for large returns spell disaster in many 
eases. The investment opportunities which 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 


equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 
RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 


Courses, regular and 


Prof. WARREN J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 


advertise largest returns are able to do this 
because the promises are based on hopes of 
the promoters rather than on established 
facts. 

“T have just received cash for some shares 
in the local building and loan association. 
Shall I invest the matured shares in cheap 
land in Minnesota?’ ‘This question in sub- 
stance came to me recently. The man had 
two pieces of property in mind. One was 
near his present charge where land was 
selling at $200 an acre. Several hundred 
miles away he could get land for $20 an 
acre. He was inclined to get as much of 
the earth’s surface as possible with the capi- 
tal available. He had not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that he might need to 
sell the land some day, and that the higher 
priced and near at hand might in that day 
be the best investment. Ownership of land 
is to be commended if all conditions are 
favorable. 

There is a minister in a New York suburb 
who asked what to do with the house and 
five acres he had there. He had borrowed 
money to obtain it and now cannot get a 
second mortgage necessary to pay special 
asseSsments for paving, and other taxes. He 
appealed for suggestions. He said he could 
not rent the property for enough to pay the 
taxes, and no one wished to purchase it. 
Possibly a good real estate man would be 
able to dispose of the property if the price 
was made low enough. But a low price 
might mean that the sale would not realize 
enough to cover the first mortgage, which 
was very large. This man had more land 
than he desired. 

A pastor in Oregon was in the same situa- 
tion. He had bought a farm when land was 
cheaper and a boom was on. For several 
years things went well. He made a com- 
fortable living, although every year the in- 
terest on the mortgage ate into the profits. 
Then came the slump. People who could 
moved away. Hxpenses for irrigation called 
for large additional investment. He had no 
eapital. He could not sell. He, too, was 
land hungry. 

Many pastors have been urged to buy lots 
in suburbs near growing cities. This may 
prove a good investment. But if the trend 
of population goes another way the taxes 
will be just as large and the collection offi- 
cials come around every year. Ordinarily 
no one in moderate circumstances is justi- 
fied in buying unimproved city property with 
the expectation of holding it for a raise. If 
the purchase is for the purpose of building a 
home soon, the complexion of the matter 
changes, but lots in distant cities ought to 
be looked at carefully before more money is 
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the officers who are seeking to sell stock. A 
rule established by many financiers who 
invest trust funds is not to buy stock in a 
company until it has paid fair dividends for 
five consecutive years. If a minister desires 
to speculate, or to gamble (!) then the stock 
of newly formed companies is the best pos- 
sible field in which to lose money. 

“T have $4,000 insurance maturing in four 
months. I wish to make careful plans to get 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations. 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920. Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted. 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less oppertunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. ‘ 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work, 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S, DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational. College course of four 
years vorere degree of Th.B, Grad- 
uate School of eology, three year 
course, graduate degree of B.D. Two-year Colle- 
giate ‘Training course. Interdenominational. Of full 
college and graduate grade, with a wide range of 
studies, permeated by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
Notable faculty and student body. New and beautiful 
fireproof buildings with dormitories. Organized re- 
ligious work and self-support. For catalog and corre- 
spondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


The Charter requires that ‘Equal privileges of 

admission and instruction, with all the advan- 

| tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 


invested than can be lost without serious 
inconvenience. 


Eighty-Fifth Year began September 22, 1920 


For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


1) Pastoral Service. 
2 Service in the Foreign Field. 
) Religious Education. 
3) Practical Philanthropy. 


5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by studenis, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


UNSAFE INVESTMENTS 


“T am thinking of buying several shares 
of the Blank Motor Company stock. The 
officers say that with present plans they can 
begin selling cars this spring and clear 
$50,000 the first year.’’ Preachers have read 
of the big fortunes made by the manufac- 
turers of automobiles. Why not get some 
money too? But the stories of those who 
have lost money on industrial stocks are 
never told. Some automobile companies are 
making money. more hope to. No company, 
however, of whatever nature should it be, 
will make as much money as is promised by 


Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean ef Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 
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as large an income as possible consistent 
with safety.”’ The man who writes like this 
is watching for his truest interests. He is 
not carried away by large promises of what 
companies expect to do, nor is he induced to 
buy stock in a rolling-pin factory because a 
set of books is given with each ten shares. 

Money at six per cent. compound interest 
will double itself in about twelve years. 
Hetty Green bought more mortgages on land 
than she bought land. Put these two state- 
ments together. Buy mortgages; they usu- 
ally bear six per cent.; then invest the in- 
terest in the same manner. 


ConsuLT LocaAL BANKERS 


The man who asks this question probably 
has additional insurance. Let us hope it is 
on the continuous premium full life plan. 
His family in case of death is well cared for. 
He desires to have his endowment insurance 
invested. He might buy a home for himself, 
if he is reasonably sure of staying in his 
present charge, or if the property is in a 
growing neighborhood so that he could sell if 


~~ JUST OUT botestay “Vitor?” 


Now Stirring America. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh 


By MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 
Missionary Society, Trivandram, India 


The life of the converted Sikh---one of the most re- 
markable evangelists of the world. 


Dr. J. H. JowrrmT says: *‘This native Christian from 
India has been so mercifully blessed in Christian work.”’ 


Illustrated, net $1.25. 


The Three-Hour Sermon 


Gop --- SIN --- SALVATION 
By PAUL M. KANAMORI 

The wonderful sermon by the ‘‘Moody of Japan’? under 

which nearly 50,000 Japanese have been converted. 

ROBERT E. SPEER says: ‘*Many will be able now to see 
how an able Japanese, with such an experience, could 
put the Christian message,”’ Cloth Binding, $1.25 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


SELL CANDY 


This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
societies have used this plan successfully. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sedl 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
1A Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


THOMAS 
Individual Cups 


Used by over 35,000 churche 
Clean and Sanitary. Send for 
catalog and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 5 Lima, Ohio 


HON OR RO LLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 
REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


om» ee ee ee 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


MEMORIAL. WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY | BELL CO 


Y, AND 
‘198 BROAGAON NS CITY. 


<= BELLS 
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necessary. In this case the interest he other- 
wise would get on his money would go for 
rent. If he wished to be free to move about 
and not have his money tied to one spot he 
could with safety invest in bonds or real 
estate. mortgages. The questions regarding 
both are large, and local bankers ought to 
be consulted before anything is done. Bonds 
are of many kinds, and suitable for different 
sorts of investors. Many ministers are fol- 
lowing the lead of the life insurance com- 
panies and are investing largely in real es- 
tate mortgages, preferring those placed on 
good farm land. 

Such securities, when obtained through 
reliable brokers, are as safe as one can hope 
to have his money on this earth, and the 
income is usually around six per cent. If 
the inquirer divided his sum and placed a 
mortgage in Kansas and one in North Da- 
kota or Texas he would have reasonable 
certainty that crop failure would not hamper 
the owner of the land in making payments, 
and he would receive $240 a year. This in 
turn could immediately be invested in a 
smaller mortgage and the next year the in- 
come would be $254.40 from both mortgages. 
If in the meantime the pastor had saved $60 
additional, $5 a month, the income would be 
still greater. 


He—Reggie’s girl has money to burn. 
She—Yes, I hear she’s looking for a match. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


“Why did Wilkins decide to stay in the 
army?’ “He didn’t see any other way of get- 
ting an overcoat this winter.’—The Home 
Sector. 

Mother: ‘Poor boy how did you hurt your 
finger so?” Little Son: “With a hammer.” 
“When?” ‘fA good while ago.” “I didn’t hear 
you ery.” “I thought you were out.’”—Pear- 


son's Weekly. 


“Doctor, I’ve just received your bill for the 
operation you performed on me. Would you 
eut anything off for cash?” 

“Yes, my dear sir, anything—an arm or a 
leg, or what else you may wish removed.’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A man who had been very ill told a pious 
friend that Dr. Jones had brought him through. 

“No,” said his friend, “Providence brought 
you through, not the doctor.” 

“Well, maybe he did, but the doctor will 
charge for it.”—Doctor’s Leisure Hour. 


In Glasgow they tell of a resourceful clergy- 
man who is never at a loss for a retort. He was 
once called to the bedside of a very wealthy but 
stingy man. “If,” he gasped to the clergyman, 
‘Sf I leave several thousands to the church, will 
my salvation be assured?” Whereupon the di- 
vine responded, ‘‘I wouldn’t like to be too posi- 
tive, but it’s well worth trying.”—T%t-Bits. 


Sir John Gorst dearly liked amusing stories, 
and among his favorites was a reply given by 
a child to a question in an examination paper 
on physiology: ‘“The body is divided into three 
parts—your head where the brains are placed, 
if you have any; the chest, which is a large 
box, your heart and something else—I forget 
what; and your stomach where the vowels are 
—they are a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and 
why.’—From Mrs. Barnett’s biography of her 


husband, 


Ministers should always edit their announce- 
ments, for the pitfalls are many. For instance, 
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a minister in Vermont announced in his local 
paper: 

“On Sunday the Dastoe will speak on ‘The 
Way to Emmaus’”; but he was fortunate as © 
compared with the pastor of a well-known Bap-- 
tist church in Boston, who announced through 
the Transcript: “Dr. will speak. Subject, 
The Slaughter of the Innocents. Selections by 
Miss Babb.” 


A member of the Chicago bar tells the fol- 
lowing story of the coolest man he ever knew. 
This man was awakened one night by burglars. 
He got up and went downstairs, and as he 
entered the dining room, where the thieves were 
engaged in wrapping up the silver plate, they 
covered him with their revolvers. This, how- 
ever, did not disconecert the householder at all. 
“Pardon me for disturbing you, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘‘but. I should like you to do me a 
favor. If it is not too much to ask, will you 
be so good as to post this letter for me? It 
must go tonight. It’s the premium for my 
burglary insurance.”—Harper’s. 


“Not all the poets,” observed a frequenter of 
cosmopolitan society, “have the gift of uttering 
quick, light-winged, magical nothings in so- 
ciety.” 

“T knew of one poet, greatly in vogue in Paris 
some years ago, who was not exactly a fluent 
dispenser of epigram. He was invited to the 


‘house of a great lady of the Faubourg St. Ger- 


main, and as soon as he entered he became the 
center of a circle of admirers, who waited vainly 
for some subtle or poetic conceit. The poet re- 
mained silent, ill at ease, red in the face and 
uneasy of feet. 

“““Come, my dear poet,’ the hostess finally 
begged, ‘say something to us!’ 

“lave you observed—duchess,’ 
desperately, ‘that—this—year’s 
are pink?’ ’—T%t-Bits. 


he faltered, 
pawn-tickets 


Any Problems in 
Your Sunday School? 


In these opening days of the season 


OUR CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


are meeting, on 


| MONDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM 1 to 5 


with pastors and their Sunday school workers 
for personal discussion and counsel upon the 
special problems of the Individual school. 


ALSO 


All the materials you have wished for, to 
help make your school a builder of Christian 
men and women, 


ARE HERE 


in a full exhibit of Teachers’ Equipment, to 
which, when in Boston, you are invited. 


Consultations and Exhibit on the 
MONDAY AFTERNOONS OF 
OCTOBER 
At Room 500 


14 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $2.25. % leather 
$3.00. Postage 20 cents. 
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the Best 
| Concordance 


| 14 Beacon Street 
i Boston 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homn Missionary Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick DB. 
Emrich, D,D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Acting Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Hngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. ; 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. QB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BoOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churehes and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. .Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. EB. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. H. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. Mm. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss B.S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend. Society 
Incorporated 1829 
3806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton.: A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
, Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West .Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817, 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 


work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 


tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. / 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THe FUND ror MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 


tendent ; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- | 


gregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISHRS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. i 

For rates ana other information write 

‘ ‘ Kenner §. BALLou, 
: Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF . 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
x ’ 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, " 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W, Feu, Business Manager 

Harry M. Nwuson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A, A. HagsTrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S.. BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD. MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Oouncil at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. LUCIEN C. WaArRNmR, Chairman 
REV. HERMAN F, Swartz, General Secretary 
Rey. JAMES WH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER EH. BELL, Treasurer 
Rev. JoHN LutTHpR KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 


Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. ; 


The Annuity Fund 


Makes it possible for Congregational minis- 
ters to enjoy a reasonable annuity at the age 
of sixty-five and thereafter. The Original Plan 
now in operation is particularly advantageous 
for men from forty-five to sixty years of age. 
The following premiums indicate the rates: 


At 45 years OLjALO a clei e OO,OL, 
At 50 years of age.......!) 71.77 
At 55 years of age....... 114.22 


These premiums from the ages named until 
sixty-five years, it is expected, will yield annui- 
ties of $500 when the Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
is completed, to those who have served thirty 
years in the Congregational ministry. 

Lower rates are granted to those who enter 
the sixty-eight year and seventy-year class. 

Lump sum payments offer the lowest rates 
of all. 

Total number of certificates already issued, 
792; total number of annuitants, 22; present 
active memberships, 752. 


Churches can help their Ministers to join by 
paying annually one-half the premium. 


Write for particulars to 


Lewis T. REED 
W. A. RICE 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


; Secretaries, 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical and 
international in scope, and is commended by all 
the churches. It has published the gospel message 
in 174 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian lit- 
erature in many languages, and also visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 300 publica- 
tions for the millions in Spanish America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Its literature in 
the native dialects has been the strong right arm 
of foreign missions. Its benevolent work is de- 
pendent upon donations and legacies. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuUDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
Park Ave. and 40th St., New York, N. Y., and 
those from the New England field should be for- 
warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
' FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H, Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Wditorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. BE. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. Charles BH. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Bxtension Boards) | 4 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service See. \ 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs: campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


_Leadership. 


a 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary. 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools _on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Oongregational Ministers 
The Cogactihities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
i 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


OMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Established at Columbus, Qhio, 1917 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five: Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


What Is Your Church Doing 


To Emphasize the Pilgrim Tercentenary ? 


Thousands of dollars have been appropriated; many eminent men and women are devoting much 
valuable time to definite plans; state and national governments have appointed commissions; all for. the 
proper observance of the Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 

They do this because they believe that the principles for which the Pilgrims stood need emphasis in 


this critical period of history. 


WHAT IS YOUR CHURCH DOING ? 


Start These Study Courses Now! 


FOR ADULTS 


Pilgrim Deeds and Duties 


(NEW EDITION) 


A Handbook of Congregational history and outlook, pre- 
pared for the Tercentenary of Congregationalism in America. 


A study course for adults which thousands are already 
using with great interest and profit. Many churches use it 
in connection with the mid-week service. Cloth 50 cents. 
Paper 35 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


BUY AND READ 


The Pilgrim Faith 
OZORA S. DAVIS 


An illuminating analysis of the origin and development of 
the Pilgrim Faith with particular reference to Congregation- 
alism. $1.00. Postage Io cents. 


The Women Who Came in the Mayflower 


ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
The ONLY BOOK IN AMERICAN LITERATURE de- 


voted especially to that remarkable group of women who 
faced fearful hardship with wonderful fortitude and whose 
patient couragé must have been a tremendous inspiration to 
the men of the expedition. Attractively bound. $1.50. Post- 


age Io cents. 
Hero Tales 


GRACE T. DAVIS 
Beginning with the Mayflower, Mrs. Davis develops the 
heroic personalities that have had a marked influence on 
American religious development. Written for young people. 
$1.00. Postage Io cents. 


The Genius of the Pilgrims 
GEORGE A. GORDON 


“The Pilgrim is a classic character. His power over imag- 
ination and feeling increases the better we know him.”’—From 
the text. 

A remarkable booklet. 35 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Young People’s History of the Pilgrims 
WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
$3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
Retold for Young Folks by H. G. TUNNICLIFF 
$1.25. Postage Io cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Pilgrim Followers of the Gleam 


KATHERINE S. HAZELTINE 

As a study course nothing could surpass it for |\interest or 
drawing power. In this Tercentenary Year all eyes are turned 
toward the events of those epoch-making days and lives to 
which this book pays particular attention. 

Suggestions and questions. Following each chapter are sug- 
gestions to the pupil for further reading, and a series of ques- 
tions for review purposes. Can you imagine a more promising 
study course? Cloth 80 cents. Paper 50 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


THESE BOOKS 


COMING 
New England in the Life of the World 
HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN i 


Editor of The Congregationalist and Advance 


The book assembles material never brought together before 
within the compass of a single volume. It specifies in detail 
the exact part which men and women of New England stock 
had in founding and developing great commonwealths like 
Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and other Western and Far Western states. It sets 
forth the impact of New England upon the Near East, the 
Far East and the Hawaiian Islands. It describes the share 
New Englanders had in initiating and carrying forward far- 
reaching movements in education, reform, philanthropy and 
religion. The style is animated rather than technical and a 
series of original charts adds to the usefulness of the book. 
The early beginnings are graphically sketched, but quite as 
much emphasis is placed upon present evidences in customs, 
institutions and laws of the New England seed-sowing. 


Numerous charts and illustrations. Tentative Price, $3.00. 


In the Days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
$3.00. Postage 15 cents. 


The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes 
WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
$1.75. Postage 10 cents. 


The Pilgrims and Their History 
ROLAND G. USHER 
$2.25. Postage 12 cents. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PILGRIMS 
ESTHER WILLARD BATES 
At the recent International Council in Boston Jordan Hall was twice filled to capacity the same 
evening to witness this splendid pageant—hundreds of people holding their places in the outside line 
for over an hour in order not to miss the second presentation. Give it in your church. 


75 cents. 


14 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 
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Postage 5 cents. i 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT NUMBER 


The Great Peed of the Hour 


we kee F one thing is becoming more and more evident to the busi- 
i ness men of America it is that Religion holds the only 

/ solution to our political, commercial and industrial problems. 

Se The need of the hour is more Religion. 7 7 7 The 
business men of America should get behind the Congregational 


World Movement—and similar movements of other groups of 


churches—first, to extend missionary work, especially carrying to the 
churches such missionary intelligence as will create a greater interest 
in missions and education, and second, to inaugurate a tithing system 
of giving which will provide the wherewithal by which the work 


may be carried on. 7 * 7 I estimate that the income of our 


Congregational churchmen during the past year exceeded two bil- » 


lions of dollars. Ten per cent. would be two hundred millidns, or 


forty times the meager five millions which Congregational churches , 


are attempting to raise as their Tercentenary gift. The harvest 
truly is great but We are too anxious to eat the entire crop. We 
need to save more of it for seed. 7 7 7 America’s future 
demands that we all become imbued with the spirit of service, and 
seek to do instead of to get; seek to give instead of to accumulate. 
—Roger W. Babson. 
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OR HARDING? by Dr. Maurer and President Thomas 
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A Special Message 


to pastors and church officers on 
how to use this paper 
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HIS number of The Congregationalist and Advance 
goes to about 20,000 pastors-and church officers be- 
sides those whose names are on the regular subscrip- 
tion list. 

The preparation and distribution of this issue 
have involved considerable labor upon the part of those who have 
contributed the special articles, and not a little financial outlay. 

In. order that the best results may be realized through this 
number for the interests involved, may we suggest some of the ways 
in which a wise and helpful use may be made of it? 
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AS DEVOIE a Sunday or mid-week service to the presentation 


and discussion of the contents. 
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pe Make one or more of the special articles the basis of a sermon 
or address. 


at Ask subscribers and others who receive a copy to pass it along. 
to an individual or family not receiving it, with the request 
that they read it. Circles of readers might be made out and 
the paper passed around. 
“| EARNESTLY hope that we may take hold together and sup- 
port the Congregational World Movement in such a way as to 
meet the extraordinary needs of all our Boards.” 


DEAN CHARLES R. BRowNn. 


$5,000,000 for benevolences in 1921 


We can raise it} if we will 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 
GIFT COPIES OF THIS ISSUE 


This issue of The Congregationalist and Advance is being 
sent to many members of our churches who are not now sub- 
scribers. We suggest that many readers will find satisfaction 
after careful perusal in keeping the paper for reference. Others 
will render a real service, by passing on the copy to some one 
who is likely to appreciate it, preferably to an active member of 
a Congregational church who does not take the paper. These 
gift copies are sent with the compliments of the CONGREGA- 
TIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT. 

We call your attention to the interesting and informing articles 
relating to the various phases of the Movement. We hope you 
will read every word of them. We hope also that you will enjoy 
the other pages and that the acquaintance — new or renewal — 


« which may begin this wéek may lead to lasting friendship be- 


tween us. 


Harding or Cox 

We hope our readers may find some light and leading for 
election day in the excellent articles in this issue by President 
Thomas and Dr. Maurer on the candidates, and why each will 
vote for the one he fayors. Such discussions from the Chris- 


‘tian viewpoint, although the writers disagree, seem to us 


likely to be helpful in this confusing period of the campaign. 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics . 

What are the ministers planning to preach about in connec- 
tion with the Tercentenary anniversaries this autumn and 
winter? Our question is suggested by the fact that on page 400 
of last week’s issue appeared two suggestive lists, one from a 
minister in the Pacific Northwest and another from one who 
has of late been serving a Florida parish. These brethren 
evidently believe in taking time by the forelock and their 
specific themes arranged in a cumulative order should be 
suggestive to other preachers. 

May we not have soon a little broadside of topics for 
sermons on the Pilgrims? Let those who have worked out 
their lists follow the example of these two brethren and send 
to this office at the earliest possible moment their lists. 


“¢ Indispensable” 

A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“T am sending you the names of several Congregationalists 
who ought to take The Congregationalist and Advance. I wish 
to tell you that it is indispensable to me, and that it has done 
much to increase my interest in the great work that all the 
churches are doing. - It should be much more widely read. 
Have you made any effort to get the Christian Hndeavorers 
to inaugurate a drive for subscriptions? If its subscription 
list could be doubled, trebled or quadrupled, what would it 
not mean for the advancement of righteousness in our country.” 


Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith of the American Board says: 
“Nothing more helpful can be done for the cultivation of our 
churches in spiritual truth, in acquaintance with our people 
and the activities of our denomination than to promote the 
circulation of The Congregationalist.” 


“If you care for my opinion with reference to your paper, 
TI will say that I think it is one of the best denominational 
papers published. Perhaps you will appreciate this, coming 
from a Baptist.” 


Piedmont Begins a Campaign for Two Million Dollars 


AMOUNT VOTED BY TRUSTEES; NOTHING LESS WILL DO 
A Campaign, Not a Drive 


* 


It began October 1st and will continue until the full amount is secured 


PRESENT RESOURCES: 


INCREASED RESOURCES DEMANDED: 


Land, buildings and equipment, Buildings and equipment............... $ 500,000 
inventorying ata litte overs.vea sane $400,000 Endownsent oo. ea scies ane eee 1,400,000 
Endowment, a little over................ 100,000 1920-21 budget, deficit and adjustments 100,000 


Total, $500,000 Total, $2,000,000 


To the Many Friends of Piedmont College and Christian Education, 
My dear Friends: 


For years the financing of Piedmont College by securing donations has been my respogsi- 
bility. The donations last year amounted to the interest, at endowment rates, on $1,500,000. 
To secure this amount has cost life-blood, and to continue this, with the constant increase of 
a growing college, is passing human possibilities. The Trustees, as well as myself, realize that 
this cannot go on forever. Piedmont must be endowed like other colleges, and endowed some- 
what in proportion to the work it is doing. Most of its work is now done in extemporized 
buildings; but real college buildings are now imperative. 


The above announcement shows what it is proposed to do. 


The first effort will be to secure $100,000 with which to meet this year’s budget, pay off 
the deficit and do the many things that need to be done to make our present equipment as 
effective as possible. Next, an administration building and two dormitory units will be sought; 

- these with the small accessory buildings should cost about $250,000. Next will come the effort 
to secure the endowment, all the time keeping in mind the other buildings and the equipment 


needed. 


Piedmont is a national enterprise of our churches, and the appeal will be nation-wide. 
The country has been divided into seven financial districts; and as soon as possible a repre- 
sentative will be placed in each. Rev. George W. Ray, with headquarters at 215 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York City; Dr. Dwight M. Pratt, 2041 East 96th Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Gertrude M. Jones, 3812 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, are already 
at work, and representatives in the other districts will be placed as rapidly as possible. I shall 
issue from this office a small bi-monthly publication, called “THE NATIONAL PIEDMONTO- 
NIAN,” through which will be given information as to the College, 1 its field, the progress of 
the campaign and other pertinent matters of interest. 


This is no sudden move, but has been under consideration for many months. The cam- 
paign will continue until the full amount is secured or I am dead, deposed or decadent; then 
someone else will take it up. The need and opportunity are unequaled anywhere in America 
whether the Nation or the Kingdom of God is considered. 

Yours for a persistent pull with unanswerable arguments, 


FRANK E. JENKINS, 
President, Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia. 
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Do not forget that the first month’s salaries of our teachers are now due. All receipts 
from October Ist will be counted as a part of the results of the campaign. 


A Going 


OD’S work in and through and for men is a “going 
(5 concern”—to adopt for a moment the language of 
business. God’s work proceeds day and night, 
summer and winter, in war and in peace. Sometimes through 
a spectacular demonstration or a nation-wide campaign, it 
attracts for the time being the attention of the populace. 
But for the most part it goes forward quietly, unostenta- 
tiously, like the operations of the sunshine ‘and the rain. 


A mother brings to bear the gentle pressure that in time 
shapes the character of the growing child. A teacher on 
the Lord’s Day or on a week day, facing a row of bright,. 
youthful faces, transmits the information and the vision 
that become the motive to right living. The social or civic 
reformer, the good citizen, like Jacob Schiff, attacks a long 
standing evil and by and by it begins to give way, or in 
spite of popular indifference, he undertakes and carries 
through measures looking toward the reconstruction of the 
present ofder. The man whose heart is warm with an 
abiding love for Christ speaks tenderly, pleadingly to a 
friend and neighbor, a business associate, and behold an- 
other soul is born into the kingdom. 


In the midst of the materialism and strife of our age 
we forget about these noiseless activities in our Father’s 
Kingdom. We say the church is torpid, that the young 
people are restless and worldly minded, that our world in 
these post-war days is stricken with fever, that it is cursed 
by the passion for pleasure and for gain. x 


But once in a while something happens which proves 
that we are wrong, or at least only partly right. A man 
comes out of Turkey. We may never have heard his name. 
He shows the marks of care and hardship, but his face 
lights up as he tells what he and his fellow workers have 
been accomplishing since 1914. We had_thought that that 
part of the Near Hast was practically given over to rapine 
and bloodshed, that Mustapha’s forces were engaged in 
cutting the throats of the Turks who take their orders from 
Constantinople, but here we have the first-hand tale of the 
going work of the kingdom all through these terrible years, 
how our brave American workers have brought together the 
scattered, intimidated Armenian children, massed them in 
orphanages, fed, clothed and instructed them, how these 
same missionaries and relief workers have stood everywhere 
for order and justice and for the allaying of racial and 
religious antipathies. 

Or some worker in school and church comes up from the 
South and gives us a picture of a single cross-section of 
faithful and fruitful efforts being put forth in behalf of 
both races in the South. Or some pastor or educator from 
the West arrives, his heart burdened with the religious and 
educational needs of many groups of young men and women, 
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and of communities still lacking the presence and the bene- 
fits of a Christian church. 

Or one who has become an expert in the attractive and 
ever-expanding field of religious education claims a few 
moments of our time to tell of new and potent instrumental- 
ities now being employed, of modern methods and programs, 
of conferences and institutes, of the eagerness of many 
churches and pastors for:guidance in order that young life 
may not only be educated, but religiously educated in the 
truest sense of the term. Or still another appears, fired 
with the passion that justice in terms of an ample sus- 
tenance be afforded the spiritual leaders of the churches 
and honored seniors throughout ‘our fellowship East and 
West. You begin to share his enthusiasm as he speaks of 
the response already being made to these and other move- 
ments designed to give a new stability and dignity to the 
Christian ministry and to exalt it before the eyes of young 
men now in college. 

All this is convincing evidence of a vast and many-sided 
enterprise in actual and effective operation. The world 
may still be pretty bad, but something tremendously power- 
ful is at work in it. Some seed still falls by the wayside 
and some on rocky ground and some among thorns, but 
you can see almost everywhere signs of an awakened con- 
science, of a sweeter and purer common life, of nobler 
standards of citizenship and public service, of a growing 
brotherhood the,world over. 

Here at the outset of the church year we should lift our 
eyes from the scenes that depress us and look with believing 
and expectant hearts over the wide world. How Paul’s 
heart throbbed with joy as he wrote those glowing words 
about the gospel “bearing fruit in all the world!” Yet it 
had only made a little headway in his day. The Christian 
church’ had few of the resources in money, talent and con- 
secration that are at its disposal today. But some of its 
members are awake and are doing things. | 

Who would be outside the lines when the campaign 
grows more intense? Who would lose the joy of being 
associated through our efforts, our sympathies and our gifts 
with God’s growing kingdom? Much of man’s work during 
these last five years has gone toward the devising and the 
production of impléments of destruction, but God has not 
intermitted his work. He has been guiding our world in all 
its travail of soul. The-Christian seed-is still vital. It is 
bearing constant fruit for the help and healing of the 
nations. 

As we work at our individual task, as we join with 
others in proved and tested common undertakings, we can 
be electrified by the thought that what we do, however 
small, is a real contribution to the greatest business on this 
earth. y ; 
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Seventy Cities to Celebrate 
SERIES of celebrations of the Pilgrim Tercentenary is to be 
held in seventy cities of the United States from Nov. 15 to 
Noy. 26. Twelve teams, each of which will have with them a dis- 
tinguished Englishman and an eminent American as the principal 
speakers, will hold mass meetings in practically all the large cities 
from coast to coast, coming to a climax in a meeting in New York 
City on Noy. 26. The teams are to be sent out under the auspices 
of the American Mayflower Council, which is composed of one 
hundred representative American men and women and of which 
Henry Churchill King is Chairman. The exact dates of all the 


meetings can be obtained from the American Mayflower Council, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Foreign Pilgrim Delegations 

S TRONG delegations, English and Dutch and Canadian, are now 

in this country to take part in the tercentenary celebrations. 
From England come the Lord and Lady Rathecreedan; Admiral 
Wiliam Lowther Grant, K. C. B.; Sir Arthur B. Shipley; Sir John 
Henry ; Prof. Frederick J. Foakes-Jackson ; Colonel H. W. Edwards; 
John Blair MacAfee; Stanley Udale;,George McKinley and Harry 
8. Perris. From Canada, Senator Raoul Dandurand, K. C.; Justice 
William Renwick Riddell; Colonel Charles Frederick Hamilton and 
C. H. Scannell. From Holland, Dr. W. H. de Beaufort, acting 
Minister from the Netherlands; Dr. A. J. Barnouw; Dr. D. H. 
Andrae, commercial attaché of the Netherlands Legation, and Dr. 
J. B. Hubrecht. All were present at yesterday’s reception except 
Minister de Beaufort and Colonel Hamilton. This delegation has 
been enjoying the hospitable guidance of the American branch of 
the Sulgrave Institute last week, its members received the freedom 
of the city in New York, were banqueted and welcomed at a great 
- popular meeting in Carnegie Hall at which the Mayflower Compact 
and the first legislative assembly in America, at Jamestown, Va., 
were jointly celebrated. This meeting was broken up by Irish 
disorder and adjourned for a more peaceable time. 


Quakers in World Conference 

HE Quaker faith must be thriving even if it is not making a 

great noise in the world when it can bring together, as it has 
recently done in London, 1,000 of its prominent adherents from all 
over the world. The gathering was called The All Friends Con- 
ference, and was the first of the kind since the 17th Century. 
America sent 350 Quakers and good delegations came also from 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, as well as from mission 
fields in China, Japan, India, Syria and Madagascar. ‘The con- 
ference made for quiet and the forgetting of long-standing differ- 
ences. Professor Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, had a prominent part on the platform. Much interest was 
taken in efforts looking toward the reform of the existing order 
in industry. According to The Christian World of London discussion 
centered on these three subjects. (1) The need of maintaining a 
living silence—a silence full of events—in our meetings for worship. 
(2) The increase of social intercourse among the members of our 
meetings, irrespective of barriers of class or of opinion. (8) The 
extension of religious education. 


Conditions in Armenia Slowly Improving 

R. Charles V. Vickrey, secretary of the Near Hast Relief, who 

has returned to America after a three months’ tour of inspec- 
tion of the region in which the organization is operating, reports 
some improvement in the general conditions. There is still very 
urgent need of relief. He says that throughout the Caucasus and 
Armenia the officials, premiers, governors, and mayors and others 
in authority agree that Armenia was saved last year by the food 
supplies sent from America. The people of Armenia in some areas 
are struggling bravely toward self-support, however. Although 
they are wholly without modern ‘agricultural implements, are 
sadly deficient: in oxen and have a woefully inadequate supply of 
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seed wheat, they have succeeded in raising food supplies sufficient 
to meet their needs until midwinter. But at that time they will 
be face to face with starvation again unless America continues to 
save them from such a fate. Under the recently signed treaty with 
Turkey the Armenians are to be permitted to return to their villages 
from which they were deported by the Turks, but the terms of the 
treaty have not yet been made effective, and when they do become 
operative the refugees will discover their homes and farms in ruins. 
The orphanage at Alexandropol cares for about 10,000 children, the 
one at Kars about 6,000, and the one at Hrivan about 3,000, while 
many smaller orphanages are maintained at other points through- 
out the Armenian area. The great value in this work lies in the 
fact that from these orphaned children of Armenia are to come 
the future leaders who will carry forward the development of the 
Armenian Republic. 


Religious Education for English Congregational Students 


HE Congregational Theological Colleges in England have just 
T appointed their first Professor of Religious Education. Pro- 
fessor James W. Stevenson, Ph. D., begins his work there this fall. 
He will give courses to the students of the 
seven colleges. In some cases, as in London, 
students of two or more colleges will attend 
his classes at the same time. In other 
cases he will give courses in each college. 
Dr. Stevenson was born in the Orkneys, but 
at an early age came to Canada. There 
he was educated in the public schools and 
had a brilliant course in Manitoba Uni- 
versity and in Manitoba Presbyterian Theo- 
logical College from which institution he 
also received his B. D. degree. He had 
several Presbyterian congregations in Can- 
ada and then studied in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, majoring under Professor A. J. William 
Myers in Religious Education and graduating with the dégree of 
Doctor of Philosophy last spring. Dr. Stevenson is well trained 
for the important work to which he is called. 


Dr. STEVENSON 


The Outreach into the Community 


ISITATION in the parish on a large and systematic scale in 

the early autumn is a plan that is rapidly finding favor among 
the churches. A number of them this month and next are putting 
it into operation. It amounts practically to the Every Member 
Canvass, shorn of its financial objective. In some cases twenty- 
five per cent. of the members visit the other seventy-five per cent., 
but their calling has nothing’to do with the presentation of a 
subscription blank. It is simply an expression of fellowship and 
of the desire on the part of the church at the beginning of the 
working year to mobilize all its strength and cement the ties of 
a common brotherhood in Christ. Usually the way for this ap- 
proach is prepared by a written notification to the families who 
are to be visited, by sermons suited to the undertakings and by 
devoting preliminary prayer meetings to the task of instructing 
and inspiring those who are to do the work of visitation. They 
carry with them cards on which are listed the various kinds of 
Christian service in which church members may properly engage. 
Each person visited is asked to select the work most suited and 
congenial to him. With this effort to increase the number of 
active Christians and to make each responsible for some one thing 
goes the endeavor to enlist the interest of those who ‘are now non- 
church members or non-attendants upon church in the services of 
worship and in the church as an institution. Commendable jn- 
deed is this fellowship canvass. It blesses both those who take 
part in it and those who are visited. It removes the too current 
misunderstanding to the effect that all the church wants of the 
public is money, money, money. 
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Harding versus Cox 


Few readers will pass by the articles in this issue by two promi- 
nent Congregational ministers relating, to the presidential cam- 
paign. President Thomas of Middlebury College and Dr. Maurer, 
pastor of the historic First Church in New Haven, are both well 
known and highly esteemed among. the Congregational churches. 
Each was asked to declare what he intends to do at the polls and 


the reasons therefor. They have responded without hesitation or 
reservation. Both men are in the current of public affairs and 
both by virtue of war service unstintedly rendered had exceptional 
opportunity not only to know the common man, but to learn how 
currents of thought are moving with reference to national and 
international issues. 

That two such high-minded men and careful observers of the 
signs of the times differ so radically in their view of the proper 
course for the Christian citizen to take at the next election illus- 
trates the confused situation and the differences which we trust 
will prove only temporary between equally good friends and ad- 
vocates of internationalism. Dr. Thomas has pointed out what 
he considers a defect in the League as it exists at present to which 
comparatively few of its opponents have called attention, though 


English Liberals of a certain school were quick to see and criticize - 


it. The representative of the United States in the council is not 
an elected representative of the American people but an appointee 
of the President, as are our consuls and ambassadors. Whether 
this alleged defect vitiates the League as a whole or whether it 
can be obviated under our system of government are questions for 
experts, but that aside, it is interesting to notice that Dr. Thomas 
is no less eager than Dr. Maurer for some kind of an effective 
association of nations in which America shall bear her due share 
of responsibility. He is no “bitter ender,” but he thinks that the 
quickest way to secure a league is through the election of Mr. 
Harding, and undoubtedly his conviction is shared by many other 
advocates even of the League substantially in its present form. 

The whole issue is not so much the exact phrasing of a single 
article, even Article X or Article XI, as it is a question of the 
mood of the American people toward the central idea and the real 
disposition of the man soon to be entrusted with power and capable 
of making or marring a real league. Notwithstanding reaction in 
Imany quarters and the temporary dominance of intense party 
feeling, notwithstanding the anti-British wave that has swept over 
certain cities, we still believe, as we always have believed, that 
the American people, especially those who believe in Christian 
ideals and the possibility of Christianized international relations, 
want a genuine and active society of nations. They are not 
stampeded by the ery of “entangling alliances” or the citing of 
historic precedents. 

Some, whose natural affiliations are with the Republican Party, 
and who would prefer for many reasons to entrust the direction of 
national affairs to it these coming four years, have reason to believe 
that Governor Coolidge stands with them in his adherence to the 
central ideal of the League. They are not quite so certain about 
Mr. Harding, and they wish they might know whether his funda- 
mental convictions and his ardent desires are in line with the work 


and the ideals of such eminent Republicans as ex-President Taft: 


and ex-Secretary Root, or with Senator Johnson, Senator Borah 
and Senator Lodge. Upon this alternative hangs the decision of 
some who are still doubtful. Whatever the outcome of the election, 
which it is increasingly clear will not be determined solely by the 
League of Nations issue, we have good hone that the League idea 
will survive and grow. 
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Harvard University opens the scholastic year with a registration 
of over 6,000 students. For the first time women are admitted to 
one of the university schools, the new Graduate School of Hduca- 
tion. The first woman to register was from England and another 
student followed from Australia. 
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-Christ met with his disciples. 


Why Do We Go to Church ? 


We must distinguish always between the church as the body of 
believers and the church as a place of -worship and instruction. 
To go to church is not essentially to present yourself in a particular 
building at an appointed hour, it is to unite yourself with other 
believers for worship, communion, intercession and instruction. It 
was the popular confusion of these two entirely distinct ideas 
which made some our ecclesiastical forefathers insist upon separat- 
ing the words and giving to the place of common gathering that 
name of “meeting-house,”’ upon which the changes of humor have 
been so often rung but which is, when you come to consider it; so 
exactly expressive of a use and purpose. 

Turning now from the thought of the Church, which is essen- 
tially a body of believers associated for the work of Christ, and 
only by .accommodation the place in which they meet, it may be 
worth while for us_to consider briefly one of the special uses of 
the gathering of those believers in an appointed place. In the’ 
Gospel story that place was at one time a large upper room where 
In Laodicea a church met in the 
house of Nymphas. In Scrooby, it was in the house of William 
Brewster. In Leyden the Pilgrim Church met in the house of 
John Robinson. These meetings, wherever they are held, are for 
many purposes, from consultation to sacramental communion. The 
place does not matter much, but the spirit of the meetings matters 
greatly. 

To take a symbol from a familiar modern thing, perhaps we 
may best describe the gatherings of the church, that is, of the 
brotherhood, as a power house of spiritual energy. Worship is not 
an end in and of itself. We come together to renew and reinvig- 
orate our powers in order to carry on the work of Christ. Except 
by way of witness, the uses of worship are mainly individual and 
personal. Unless the preacher gets hold of the attention of Tom, 
Dick and Harry individually and helps and inspires and makes 
them think, his sermon is a failure. We do not go to church 
out of mere loyalty, we go to be helped in the work which is given 
us to do for Christ and for our neighbors. And we have a right to 
expect that this communication of power will be provided for, 
though it may not come exactly on any one occasion in a form 
which we ourselves can assimilate and use. There are other images 
of this matter which are common enough in Scripture and in 
Christian talk. We go to be fed; to be comforted ; to be encouraged ; 
to be instructed; to be inspired. If there is none of this trans- 
mission of power a congregation will soon fall off. They can hear 
brilliant oratory and learn about various subjects of knowledge 
elsewhere. They come to church to gain spirtual help and power. 

This is the point which Winfred Rhoades made in his article 
which we published in our number of Sept. 9, and which has 
awakened much attention. It was the story of a hungry man who 
went to church and was not helped. It was Milton’s complaint 
over again against the church of his own time in Lycidas: 

“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

It was a fair arraignment of the churches which, had not provided 
for the needs of the people the spiritual food, the spiritual power 
which it is the business of the ministers of the churches to supply, 
largely, it seemed to him, because they were so taken up with 
secondary aims and things. So far as this writer was concerned, 
in this time of his special need, he came to the power house and 
there was no current turned on for his need. 

There is no necessary contradiction to this in the criticism which 
a correspondent makes of this article in another column. He says 
that it is the business of the man in the pew to give rather than 
to get. But we think this criticism fails to distinguish between the 
oflice and purpose of the gathering of the church for worship and 
instruction and the life of the church in the world. The worship 
of the church should bring spiritual power and help, but in order 
that it may be used. The one is in order to the other. We come 
to-the table not merely to enjoy the food but that we may be 


strong to work. Christ’s own image makes the whole relation 
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clear. “Doth a man light a candle?’—that is the office of the 
church and the rightful claim of the individual worshiper—‘“to 
put it under a bushel measure?’ We do not connect our house 
with the power house in order to turn the electricity off, but to 
turn it on. 

The real point is that the help of worship is ordinarily needful 
to make the individual Christian as efficient a servant of Christ 
and of the world as he is capable of becoming. Most of us cannot 
get on without these renewals of our strength. And the first 
business of the church is to make provision for these renewals 
through its worship and its teaching. There is no mere self seeking 
here. The provision is as practical and as necessary as the work 
of the farmer’s wife who provides food for her husband and his 
workers in the time of harvest. 
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It took a stack of cards ten miles high to record the population 
of the United States. We hope we are all happy, and especially all 
worthy, to have our name written there. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Cocoanut Cakes 


I was not always aged, but was once young. And I sojourned 
in a School of the Prophets: And on the day before the Sabbath 
I rode every week Nineteen Miles that on the Sabbath Day I might 
speak the word of God to the people in a Little White Synagogue 
with a Tall Steeple. And on the day after the Sabbath I rode 
back again. And there were times when the Roads were bad, so 
that for every foot that my horse went forward, he sank in the 
mud unto the depth of an half of a foot; so I went down through 
Nine Miles and the half of a Mile of mud before I got there. But 
when I arrived then did the good people welcome me into warm 
homes and clean beds and set before me hot suppers. ; 

For I boarded around among them. 

And at the first place where I abode for a Sabbath, the good 
woman set before me Cocoanut Cake. And I ate plentifully thereof. 

Now the women of the other homes inquired of her, saying, 
How didst thou like the Young Minister? And is he hard to en- 
tertain? And doth he cause thee much trouble? And is he fussy? 
And what doth he like to eat? 

And she said, He is not fussy, and he keepeth out of the kitchen, 
and when he hath a book he doth not bother the hostess with 
Theology ; and he said unto me that Cocoanut Cake is his Favorite 
Cake. ; 

Now all the women told all the other women, saying, The 
Young Minister loveth Cocoanut Cake. 

And they all knew how to make Cocoanut Cake, and they all 
made it. And wherever I went, there did they set before me 
Cocoanut Cake. 

Now thou wilt surely think within thine heart that I got so 
much Cocoanut Cake that I abhorred it, and that I have never 
liked it since. But thou hast another Think coming. For thou 
knowest not what sort of Cocoanut Cake the women of that Parish 
make. Yea, for three years did I eat it with scarce ever a break 
in the record, save that there also they make Cake with Maple 
Sugar Frosting. And ke that hath eaten that kind of Cake know- 
eth that that is about the best ever. 

For there be some things of which no man can eyer have too 
much. And when mine heart goeth back across the years, then 
do I remember the long rides, and the times that I drave up in 
the dark and the cold, and how they stabled mine horse knee-deep 
in clean straw, and put a sack of oats under the buggy-seat when 
I departed, and maybe also a Bushel of Potatoes or a Sack of 
Apples or a Can of Maple Syrup. And I know that I shall never 
have too much of any of the good things which they bestowed upon 
me, nor of the love that was in them all. 

And now and then as the years go by, and one and another of 
those I loved is called unto his long home, then do they send for 
me to come and say a word of love before the dust returneth unto 
dust. And ever there is some good woman who hath a table set 
for me in her home; and there do I always find Cocoanut Cake. 

And whenever I eat of Cocoanut Cake that is Unusually Nice, 
then do I remember the friends of my early Ministry as a Messen- 
ger of God, and I love them yet. 
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Both the leading presidential candidates have now been in peril 
from railroad accident, both escaping without injury, we are thank- 
ful to say. We may be sure, therefore, that we shall have a Presi- 
dent who has a fellow feeling for those who go’by rail. 
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Possibly the reduction of prices by Mr. Ford will suggest to 
some parishes the possibility of presenting their minister with a 
next year’s model car. We have the impression that the average 
pastor is not over particular about date and make. All cars look 
alike to him so long as he does not have any. himself. ® 
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We are sorry that any woman should be found guilty of con- 
spiring to evade the plain laws of the land. But the rather shame- 
less treatment of law and the officials of law by Mrs. Bergdoll and 
her two sons and the publicity which has accompanied their plots 
and evasions will perhaps make a good object lesson in the con- 
viction of all three of them. For they are not like ignorant people. 
They knew what they were doing and used all the resources of 
wealth to flout the law. 

% ¥ 

The interruptions of business for six Boston banks seem most 
of them to have arisen from lack of fluidity of funds, rather than 
from lack of resources. The whole business world lives on credit 
and confidence, we must so act as not to impair that confidence or 
we shall all suffer. But in spite of these unpleasant postponements 
for repayment of cash we are still of the opinion that any good 
savings bank or commercial bank is a much safer place for our 
reserve money than an old stocking or the bottom of a bureau 
drawer. 

¥% ¥ 

Dr. Francis BE. Clarke, recently back from Europe and preaching 
in New York, makes a point of the contrasts of Paris life, with 
costly, pampered dogs in one house and starving babies just around 
the corner. That is the defect of the imagination behind which 
Brother Cain tried to hide when he asked, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?’ There is something too much like Cain’s primitive sel- 
fishness in\any indulgence just now in thoughtless and needless 
luxuries when little children are dying of hunger in many places 
round the world. 

¥% ¥ 

Among recent discoveries in the archives of Leyden concerning 
the Pilgrims is a signature of Pastor Robinson to an acknowledg- 
ment of’ indebtedness, signed also by Thomas Brewer, the printer, 
who was William Brewster’s partner, and by William Jepson, and 
also a later acknowledgment of payment in full. Other entries 
show how soon after Robinson’s death the fear of the Pilgrim 
leaders that their little company would be lost in the flood of 
Dutch life was justified. Another discovery was that of the will 
of Bridget Robinson, the Pastor’s widow. 

¥ ¥ 

Few men have passed away with a wider public respect, affec- 
tion and sorrow than the New York banker Jacob Schiff. He had 
been greatly influential in his profession and had contributed 
largely to America’s progress and upbuilding. He was widely 
known for his contribution and personal services for good works, 
among his own fellow religionists first, and then in much wider 
fields of philanthropy. He is one of the best examples of men 
born and even educated in other lands who seem by nature and 
genius to be American and set an example of large-minded American 
thinking to the natives of our soil. 

% ¥ 

The London Christian World prints an interview with Dr. Clif- 
ford, the great and honored Baptist pastor who in his old age 
retains so much of the prophetic fire. Dr. Clifford began by express- 
ing his surprise at the outcome of the Lambeth Conference. 

To sum up his opinion the interviewer asked him whether he 
despaired of a greater church in the future, and Dr. Clifford 
answered : ; 

By no means! I count this Lambeth Conference Appeal as itself 
the most important contribution to the development of spiritual 
unity in the Churches that has been given for a century. It is a 
great achievement, and will do untold good; but there is no gain in 
ignoring the fact that it does not supply any practical guidance as 
to the method and means of creating unity in ecclesiastical form 


that our Churches can accept. Still, Christ, the Creator and the 
Head of the universal Church, leads, and in Him is our trust. 


—“ 
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Why I Shall Vote for Harding 
The Larger Promise of the Republican Ticket 


I dwell in a house by the side of the road 
and I try to understand and sympathize with 
the feelings and thoughts, the enthusiasms, 
passions and resentments of those who pass 
my door. I kindled my anger at the fires of 
‘their wrath against the German bayonets 
which impaled Belgian babies and I forced 
my way alike into their suffering and their 
eagerness as they sent their sons to France 
for vengeance. It is good to be close to the 
jeart of this brave, honest, fair-minded, jus- 
tice-loving people. I shall vote for Senator 
Harding in order that I may claim fellow- 
ship with the great masses of the nation in 
their feelings of disappointment and indig- 
nation at President Wilson’s management of 
the peace negotiations, both abroad and at 
home, from the day of the armistice until 
now. 

Those feelings are justified. The soldier 
did his job magnificently, but the statesman 
who represented him at the peace table made 
a sorry mess of things. He turned admira- 
tion for American yalor into contempt for 
American intelligence. Read Keynes’ “Hico- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace,” or any 
other inside story of the Versailles Confer- 
ence, and you are forced to admit it. Mr. 
Wilson changed the good will of Europe 
toward us into scorn and hatred. He for- 
feited absolutely the position of moral leader- 
ship which America had gained. He staked 
everything on a crude and ill-digested plan 
for permanent peace, which there is no evi- 
dence he had ever thought of until a few 
weeks before he left for Paris, and failed 
even to accomplish immediate peace. When 
he landed in France the whole world was 
eager for a just and permanent settlement; 
when he departed a score of wars had flamed 
up and many of them are raging still. The 
gathering at Versailles was the most dis- 
appointing conference in which great nations 
ever participated, and the man most respon- 
sible for the failure was President Wilson. 
The coming election is the first opportunity 
of the citizenry of America to register their 
judgment whether they were justly repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference, and for the 
honor and good name of my country I want 
to be among those who vote that they were 
not. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE WILSON LEAGUE 


I shall vote for Senator Harding because I 
believe in a League of Nations. Mr. Wilson’s 
league is dead. Europe takes that for 
granted and is fighting its wars as if no 
league had ever been proposed. Even the 
election of Mr. Cox would not put life into 
that league nor bring about American parti- 
cipation in it. There would still be the 
Senate to reckon with. 

Now I do not find all of my church and 
college friends doing justice to the Senate 
objections to Mr. Wilson’s league. In this 
matter the people as a whole are nearer right 
than the “intellectuals.” The fundamental 
difficulty with Mr. Wilson’s league is not the 
voting power of the British colonies, nor the 
inadequate safeguarding of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, nor any similar detail, serious as those 
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questions may be. The great objection to it 
is that it violates the fundamental principle 
of American government, which is that power 
may be exercised in the name of the people 
only by those chosen to represent them. 
Under Mr. Wilson’s league plan some in- 
dividual whom no citizen has voted for, who 
would be entirely beyond the reach and con- 
trol of any elective body, would have full 
power and authority to commit this nation 
on all matters of foreign policy, on questions 
of the largest conceivable importance, and 


WARREN G. HARDING 
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the country would be absolutely bound to 
the consequences of his decisions. Read the 
League Covenant and see if that is not true. 


THE WAYS AND MEANS ARE WRONG 


England can consent to such an arrange- 
ment, because she has a “government” sub- 
ject to recall the moment that any repre- 
sentative, such as her league delegate, loses 
the confidence of the people. But under our 
system there is no such possibility, as we 
elect our President for a definite term and 
for specific duties, which do not include 
many matters which would come before our 
league representative for decision. I do not 
believe that the American people will ever 
consent—or ever ought to consent—to com- 
mit the determination of their relations to 
all other peoples of the world to some one 
person in whose selection they have no choice 
and over whose acts they can exercise no 
control. That would be to abandon democ- 
racy. The instinct of the rank and file to 
hold back from such abandonment of their 
constitutional right to act through their rep- 
resentatives is wiser than the impulse of the 
few in church and college to plunge into this 
league because it is announced in the name 
of idealism and world peace. 

The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light, 
and one of the frequent follies of the children 
of light is to follow blindly some leader with 
a pious yocabulary. The local paper in my 
town, when the first dispatches came from 


Paris, came out with the flaring announce- 
ment—“The League of Nations is Right!” 
The idea of it is grandly right, but the ways 
and means are decidedly wrong and abso- 
lutely un-American. They are opposed to the 
counsels of Washington, the principles of 
Jefferson, and the doctrine of Lincoln at 
Gettysburg. The more carefully I consider 
the fundamental principles of government in- 
volved in Mr. Wilson’s league the more con- 
vinced I am that the growing opposition to 
it has been based upon sound judgment. 


AN EFFECTIVE LEAGUE 


On the other hand I do not understand that 
a Republican vote is an abandonment of the 
ideal of “the parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world.” Senator Harding is 
committed by his platform to an “agreement 
among the nations to preserve the peace of: 
the world,” he is pledged to “an international 
association based on international justice— 
which shall secure instant and general inter- 
national conference whenever peace shall be 
threatened.” The way to an effective league 
is to sustain him in carrying out this pledge. 
If we are to have a league at all, it must be 
“without depriving the people of the United 
States in advance of the right to determine 
for themselves what is just and fair when 
the occasion arises.” } 

The quotations are from the Republican 
Platform, which is not a denial of American 
responsibility in world affairs, nor a boast 
of American selfish isolation, but a clear and 
forceful declaration of what American for- 
eign policy should be, and which includes 
explicit commitment to an international or- 
ganization consistent with the American prin- 
ciple of. government by the people. 


A SAFER MAN 


I shall yote for Senator Harding because 
his election promises relief from the intol- 
erable burdens heaped upon the American 
people through administrative waste and in- 
equitable taxation; because I believe he will 
gather about him counselors and administra- 
tive assistants competent to manage the 
business of the country; because I think he 
is a safer man than his opponent to appoint 
successors to the four Justices of the Su- 
preme Court who are expected to retire 
within the next Presidential term; and be- 
cause there is good ground for expectation 
that he will check the dangerous tendency 
to predominance of executive authority and 
put an end to autocracy in making the world 
safe for democracy. 

I shall vote against Senator Cox because 
he was the candidate of the “wets” in Ohio, 
and of Tammany at San Francisco, and be- 
cause a man who isn’t good enough for a 
confirmed Democrat like Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan isn’t good enough for a Vermont 
Republican. I shall vote for Senator Hard- 
ing because he is a sound, straight-forward, 
honest-dealing American citizen, of ripe ex- 
perience in public affairs, and a man who has 
singularly won the confidence of those who 
have had best chance to know him. 

Lastly and most joyously I shall vote for 
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Senator Harding in order that I may vote courage, and of largest promise in American mont and Massachusetts. 


also for the man of keenest mind, of greatest 


public life today—Calyin Coolidge of Ver- 


Middlebury, Vt. 


Why I Shall Vote for Cox 
In Support of the League of Nations 


As an Independent I expect to vote for 
Governor Cox, for the following reasons: 

1. I am in favor of the League of Nations, 
which in my humble opinion is the supreme 
issue in the present campaign. Quite nat- 
urally I shall vote for the candidate who 
stands squarely for the League. The Demo- 
cratic platform declares for the League. So 
does Governor Cox. In his New Haven 
speech he devoted most of his time to a dis- 
cussion of our international obligations, and, 
if I can understand plain English, he believes 
that the United States is in honor bound to 
enter the League without further delay. He 
is in fayor of progressive disarmament. He 
feels that America will be none the less 
American for taking her place willingly and 
whole-heartedly in the family of nations and 
assuming the responsibilities of such a rela- 
tion. The problems which are now vexing 
Europe are not primarily national but inter- 
national, and are therefore bound to affect us. 
We cannot isolate ourselyes from them. 
Sooner or later we must face them, just as 
we finally entered the great war after an 
earnest but unsuccessful effort to maintain 
neutrality. The question is, shall we face 
these international problems from without or 
from within the League? Governor Cox says 
clearly, “From within.” 


THE REPUBLICAN CONTRAST 


In strong contrast to this the Republican 
platform is vague and evasive on the question 
of the League as well as on other points. As 
for Senator Harding, with due respect for his 
toga, I am puzzled to know just where he 
stands, although I have read his various 
utterances with a sincere desire to grasp his 
point of view. Before becoming a candidate 
he voted for the ratification of the League 
with reservations. In his speech of accept- 
ance, subsequently, he said explicitly that he 
is opposed to the League on the ground that 
our national isolation is an asset of proven 
worth and should be maintained. Later he 
said that while he is opposed to the League 
which Mr. Wilson helped make, he is in favor 
of an association of nations constituting a 
world court, such as Republican Mr. Root is 
at present helping organize—under' the 
League of Nations. Still later Mr. Wicker- 
sham issued a statement to the effect that 
Mr. Harding is not entirely opposed to the 
idea of the League after all. 

The most that I can make out of all this is 
that Senator Harding would prefer no 
League at all, thus coinciding with Senators 
Borah, Brandegee and Johnson. But if a 
League is the thing to have, it must be one 
of American make, thus appeasing Senator 
Lodge and his confréres. The thing must 
not be rushed, for conditions have changed 
since the signing of the Armistice. Plenty 
of time must be given to the conception and 
organization of the new association of 
nations, so as to avoid the mistakes and 
pitfalls of the present instrument. Mean- 
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while, let us make a separate peace with 
Germany without reference to the Versailles 
treaty, restore conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible to normal, and put up our sign, “Busi- 
ness as usual,” leaving our late associates in 
the war to settle their problems by them- 
selves. 


JAMES M. Cox 
Democratic Nominee for President 


For one, I cannot follow this line of reason- 
ing to its logical conclusion with any peace 
of mind or conscience, and retain any con- 
fidence in American Christianity, which put 
itself eloquently on record as to its motives 
for grasping the sword. For it either means 
that we did not go into the war to fight for 
democracy but went in to save our own skins, 
as has been publicly stated by the Republican 
governor of a New England state; or else it 
means that having gone in with lofty motives 
we are unwilling to plow the furrow to the 
end. Senator Harding’s attitude is that of 
an intense and reactionary nationalism which 
in its desire to safeguard its own is sus- 
picious of its late associates in the war, in- 
different to the sufferings of Armenia and 
frankly hostile to the nations of the Farther 
East. That kind of nationalism is simply 


the state-philosophy of Prussia in another. 


form, and it does not change its essential 
character by calling itself Americanism and 
claiming the Stars and Stripes as its emblem. 
It was the doom of Germany. From the days 
of Constantine down it has been a constant 
curse upon the Christian state, the Christian 
church and the Kingdom of God. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


2. I like the attitude of Governor Cox 
toward law enforcement and am favorably 
impressed by his record. He is accused of 
being in sympathy with the liquor element. 
I find that as governor of Ohio there are 
several appointments made by him which 


may fairly be called “wet” appointments. 
These are more than offset by the fact that 
under his administration the laws have been 
vigorously enforced, and for this statement we 
have the testimony of his bitterest enemies. 
in Ohio. He really closed the saloons on 
Sunday, not only in the rural districts and 
smaller cities of Ohio, but in Cincinnati, 
where he threatened to remove a reluctant 
mayor unless the closing laws were enforced 
to the letter. 

I am free to admit that both candidates 
suffer because of their political bedfellows. 
I don’t like Mr. Cox’s associations with 
Tammany. But on the other hand I find Mr. 
Harding tied up to men like Penrose whom 
I like even less. Governor Cox has on more 
than one occasion proven his independence. 
When I vote for a President of the United 
States I prefer to vote for a man with de- 
cision of character rather than for a man 
whose record in the Senate shows that he 
consistently votes, abstains from voting, or 
changes his vote with his political crowd. 
I feel that the enforcement of the Highteenth 
Amendment and its attendant legislation is 
safer in the hands of a man of the former 
type than in those of one of the latter. 


PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 


3. In this time of reconstruction we need 
leadership which is constructive and progres- 
sive. Governor Cox, both as a congressman 
and as a governor, has a record of such 
leadership to his eredit. Even his political 
enemies admit that he has brought about 
more helpful and progressive social legisla- 
tion during his three terms of office, than was 
adopted in Ohio from the time of the original 
constitution down to his assumption of office. 

On the other hand, a study of Senator 
Harding’s legislative record reveals the fact 
that his position has been consistently that 
of the traditional and conservative reaction- 
ary with reference to the great problems of 
industry and society. I fail to find anything 
in the Republican platform or in his recent 
utterances which mitigates this record or 
gives any great measures of hope for the 
future. And yet America, as never before, 


needs a President who is alive to the de- 


mands and opportunities of a new age, and 
who can approach his great task with at 
least a few ideas extending beyond those 
coined and issued by the Senate oligarchy. 

Important as the second and third reasons 
are, they weigh less with me than does the 
first. This election is a referendum. Senator 
Lodge and President Wilson have both ap- 
pealed to the country, andthe supreme issue, 
the issue which if lost America may not again 
face in a thousand years, is the League of 
Nations. With our European associates we 
fought the war and we ought to finish the 
job. With this solemn and profound con- 
viction I shall cast my vote for Governor 
Cox and the League of Nations. 
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The Moderator’s Message 


By Henry Churchill King 


Moderator, National Council of Congregational Churches. 


Many words should not be needed to commend the Congre- 
gational World Movement to our churches. 
seem, who has been in close touch with “The Congregational 
World Movement,” under our able Commission of One Hundred, 
can doubt the great value to the Denomination of that Move- 
All ,aspects of the work of the Denomination have 
The dire need to maintain at least the standard 
of giving now reached is unmistakable. 
living and inequalities in exchange, as in China for example, 
in many cases demand the new scale of giving, if our mission- 
ary and educational work is even barely to hold its own, to 


ment. 
profited by it. 


say nothing of significant advance. 


Outlet as well as intake is imperative if we 
are not to become green, scummy, stagnant 
pools. Fine impulses within the heart are 
worse than useless except they find prompt and 
wholesome: expression in finer forms of effort. 
Retained they wither and die, poisoning the 
‘springs of action. The most direct mode of 
expression is to be found in giving—in giving 
time, money, strength and interest to needy 
lives and to worthy causes. 

The call for gifts of money is loud and shrill. 
The whole world has been torn to pieces politi- 
cally, industrially, socially, by the ravages of 
war. The cost of repair must of necessity be 
met by those who have not made the supreme 
sacrifice. The High Cost of Living leaves noth- 
ing untouched and the expense of carrying for- 
ward the charitable and missionary enterprises 
already organized into nation-wide and world- 
wide usefulness shares in the common advance. 
We have to give more generously than we gave 
before the war to achieve the ends in view. 


GLAD PRIVILEGE 


The right mood for giving is one of great, 
_glad privilege. When ye sacrifice, in order to 
give, be not of a sad countenance. Anoint your 
head and wash your face and smile. Let it all 
be done with the air of gladness for the Lord 
blesseth the cheerful giver! When the popula- 
tion of a beehive becomes congested the bees 
swarm. A great company of them under the 
leadership of a new queen moves out. They 
leave their home and the stock of honey they 
helped to make, going forth empty handed to 
find a new home and make a fresh start. And 
they enter upon that self-sacrifice with a song 
—bees are never so friendly as at the time when 
they swarm. 

“When the burnt offerings began the song of 
the Lord began also with trumpets.” Not in 
gloomy silence as if they were performing some 
disagreeable duty from which they would have 
been glad to escape but with a burst of music 
the people of Israel gave of their best to the 
- God they served. They covered the self-denial 
they practiced with the radiant joy they felt in 
doing the will of the Most High. And the One 
who looketh not merely upon the outward ap- 
pearance of a gift but upon its heart was well 
pleased: 

PROPORTIONATE AND SYSTEMATIC 

The giving had best be proportionate and 
systematic. The man of method has the wind 
and the tide with him. Other things being 
equal he will win out every day in the week 


No one, it would 


fully set up. 
The high cost of 


It should be clearly understood that the giving up of the 
Interchurch World Movement does not affect at all the desir- 
ability of our own World-Movement going on. 
gram was a wholly reasonable and moderate one—distinctly 
less than had been proposed at the National Council—that 
ought to be fully maintained. Our machinery, too, is already 


Our ow pro- 


It should be borne in mind also, in estimating the value of 
our World Movement, that it plans to go vigorously forward 
with the promotion of missionary education and stewardship— 
the only solid foundations for permanently increased giving. 


Oberlin, Sept. 16, 1920. 


The Fine Art of Giving 


A Guide to a Joyful Habit 
By Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D. 


and in all kinds of weather over the man who 
works by rule of thumb or entrusts valued in- 
terests to the care of mood and impulse. It is 
significant that the two most methodical con- 
cerns on earth—the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Standard Oil Company—are both 
“going concerns.” 

How much the leading apostle in the early 
Church had to say about giving! He was for- 
ever passing the plate! He furnished more 
good texts for sermons on generosity than all 
the other apostles put together. He preserved 
to us those fine words of our Lord which are 
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nowhere else reported—‘“It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ He showed us the ex- 
alted nature of giving when he passed over with- 
out, even letting his voice fall from his glorious 
hymn of immortal life in the fifteenth chapter 
of Corinthians to the need of an offering in the 
first words of the sixteenth chapter—‘“Now 
concerning the collection, let every one on the 
first day of the week lay by him in store.” 

He would make all giving intelligent and 
methodical. He would have our “love abound 
in knowledge and in all judgment.” Men are 
to be prepared to make generous response by 
a sympathetic knowledge of the facts. He would 
have each gift the expression not of the purse 
alone nor of the heart alone—he would have 
heart and mind, purse and will enlist together 
in generous action. 

But there must be system. ‘‘Upon the first day 
of the week’? when the returns from the week 
of productive effort would all be in, “let each 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath 


prospered him.” It was not all to be left to a 
sudden appeal which the apostle might make 
when he eame; they were to be ready before 
he arrived. Paul had rare success in promoting 
the spirit and habit of systematic giving but 
he never aspired to the réle of the skillful story- 
teller who undertakes to “lift”? money out of 
the pockets of the stingy where it seems to be 
buried beyond the hope of a resurrection. 


A FIxED PERCENTAGE 


My own conviction and practice favor the 
habit of giving steadily a certain percentage of 
one’s income. The old scriptural rule of giv- 
ing a tenth to the work of religion and charity 
has stood the test of experience. The Jews 
were blessed in basket and in store, in heart 
and in soul, by their practice of tithing. The 
Mormon Church, whatever theological and 
moral limitations attach to some of its posi- 
tions, has been able by its system of tithes to 
send forth an army of missionaries and to care 
for the needy with an admirable thoroughness. 

The giving of the tenth need not be made a 
hard and fast rule to be enforced universally. 
This would mean a lack of equity. The man 
with an income of two thousand a year and 
the man with twenty thousand are not equally 
generous when they both practice tithing. The 
rule of the tenth would not call forth an ade- 
quate measure of generosity from Mr. Rocke- 
feller while it would take too much from some 
humble toiler whose meager wages barely suf- 
fice for his needs. There is a certain “‘irre- 
ducible minimum” of necessary expenditure in 
the maintenance of a family which is much the 
same everywhere. The millionaire eats no 
more than the hod carrier. When this neces- 
sary outlay has been made it leaves a much 
wider margin for the man of generous means 
than it does for the man whose earnings barely 
provide a decent livelihood. 

But let there be some definite percentage 
which mind and conscience can approve! Let 
people everywhere give as they live. If they 
are compelled to live sparingly, let there be no 
reproach when they give sparingly. If they 
live bountifully let them give also bountifully. 
Where a man spends nine dollars, or saves nine 
dollars for investment, let him see to it that 
at least one dollar is given to interests quite 
outside the field of his own comfort. 


PXPERIENCE IN TITHING 


Thirty years ago I was induced by a thought- 
ful layman in my first pastorate to inaugurate 
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the habit of giving a tenth. My salary was 
only a thousand dollars a year and to give 
away one hundred of it seemed to make a big 
hole in it. But when the decision was once 
made I was amazed to find how much more I 
could giye and did give than was the case when 
it was all left to mood and impulse. The habit 
of strictly keeping the tenth account would 
reveal to many a narrow soul the meagerness 
of his own benevolent output. Were a com- 
plete record kept many who think that they 
are giving a great deal because they give often, 
here a little, there a little, would be amazed at 
the lack of proportion between their personal 
expenditures and accumulations and their be- 
nevolences. 

In all these thirty years I have never seen 
the day when I' was tempted for a moment to 
return to the old spasmodic, haphazard method 
of giving to the Lord. We too have been blessed 
temporarily and spiritually, in basket and in 
store, in mind and in heart, in this practice of 
systematic giving. There has seemed to be an 
overarching Providence all the way. When the 
tenth account would be running low because 
we had drawn upon it more freely in the face 
of some unusual need, then some windfall out 
of a clear sky, a generous wedding fee or an 
invitation to lecture or a commencement ad- 
dress with a very cheering “honorarium” at- 
tached, would come to our relief and we would 
thank God and go forward. 

How the treasuries of our churches would 
be filled with the sinews of war for a more 
effective campaign against the forces of sin and 
want did all professing Christians who are not 
clearly exempt begin to practice tithing! How 
the needs of our missionary societies at home 
and abroad would be met, their arms length- 
ened and strengthened for a mightier service, 
by this adequate support! How the army of 
aged ministers who have been laying down their 
lives in the service of the Christian ideal with 
no comfortable Carnegie pensions awaiting 
them, could be maintained in self-respect and 
deceney until God calls them home! How the 
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heart of the Master himself would rejoice in 
witnessing the advance of a more generous sery- 
ice to the sick and the hungry, the orphaned 


and the imprisoned as an acceptable service to 
him! 


Must Have SounpD FINANCES 


The work of religion like all good work must 
have a sound financial basis in order to exist. 
First that which is natural, physical, material, 
then that which is spiritual. And this neces- 
sity for money had best be not furtively hidden 
away behind a camouflage of apron sales and 
oyster suppers. Let the church’ stand out in 
the open frankly asking for funds to carry on 
work worthy of such investment! Then let 
every Christian know that if he would not find 
himself rejected of the Lord in the day when 
the books are opened there must be some right- 
ful proportion between his scale of expenditure 
and of accumulation and his scale of giving! 
Freely we have received—freely may we give 
in heartfelt appreciation of those benefits which 
are ours. : 

The reckless extravagance of these recent 
months seems to have led many to cast over- 
board all serious thought of personal responsi- 
bility for Christian work. There are Christian 
families who spend more on the theater and 
the movies than they give to evangelize the 
world. There are women who come to church 
wearing hats costing forty dollars a piece and 
then give fifty cents or a dollar to Christianize 
their own country. When we look at the pres- 
ent disproportion in many a home between the 
amounts spent for luxury, pleasure, self-indul- 
gence, and the amount contributed to make 
strong the work of Christ in the world we won- 
der if we are worthy to be called Christian. 


How Lone SHALL WE CARRY THE WoRK? 


When I was in London I saw a clever device 
for collecting money for the charity hospitals. 
At all the stations of the underground railways 
and in hundreds of public places there was a 
clock face with a hand pointing to the seconds 
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and a small nickel-in-the-slot device at the side. 
The machine was inscribed, “It costs a penny 
a second to maintain the charity hospitals in 
London. Will you not carry on this work for 
one second?’ And when one dropped in his 
penny the second hand moved to indicate the 
length of time he had supported the hospitals of 
the city. 

It cost last year in round numbers $1,850,000: 
a year to maintain the foreign missionary work 
of our denomination by the American Board, 
including the Women’s Boards, and $2,068,400: 
a year to carry on in our own land the Chris- 
tian activities sustained by our Home Societies, 
this amount being divided as follows: 


Congregational Home Missionary 

Society «1:00 Sa.aphelrenebeie one $723,400 
American Missionary Association 494,000 
Congregational Church Building 


Society > wscccupeeeen aeaaeteet sco 564,000 
Congregational Sunday School 
Hxtension Societys ice cireieieatrene 42,000 
Congregational Board of, Ministe- 

rial Relief .......... leet, 125,000 


Congregational Education Society 120,000 


The total amount expended for our home and 
foreign work was, accordingly, $38,918,400. 

If we reckoned up the year in days of ten 
hours each this would mean an outlay of 30 
cents per second to carry forward the work of 
these societies. : 

There is not a boy or girl in any Christian 
home who could not undertake to carry on 
that work for one second. There are a great 
many people in our churches who could sustain 
it for one minute. There are others who could 
provide for its needs for a whole hour. Here 
and there are generous givers of large means 
who could undertake to carry forward that 
vast work for half a day. Why should not 
each one according to the measure of his ability 
drop in enough to start the musie of praise and 
service and keep it resounding for the period 
appointed ? 

Yale Divinity School. 


Our Job as a Denomination 
The Responsibilities Now Before Us 


The sum of all the responsibilities of all the 
churches and all their members might be con- 
sidered the task of the denomination. Our 
topic restricts us, however, to those pieces of 
work which we do together. What are the out- 
standing elements inyolved in this job? 


PROVOKING ONE ANOTHER TO GOOD WoRKS 


Fellowship in the National Council, the state 
conference, the local association, the city union, 
the. Congregational clubs, the ministers’ meet- 
ings and other groups provide contacts calcu- 
lated to stimulate each to do his best. 

Just now our particular provocation job re- 
lates to the urgent—even distressing—demand 
for increases in pastors’ salaries. In the face 
of 100 per cent. rise in living costs, the average 
increase of Congregational ministers’ salaries 
has amounted. to 20 per cent. since 1914. In 
this no church liveth to itself. Is not one of 
“ our first jobs, therefore, -to add not less than 
$2,000,000 to pastors’ salaries? This would 
give an average increase of but fifty per cent. 
over the standard of 1914. 


PROVISION FOR OuR CoMMON NEEDS 


For example, our churches require religious 
literature, especially religious education helps. 
This is provided through the Religious Educa- 
tion Boards. 

The ranks of the ministry and of other Chris- 
tian workers must be constantly recruited. 


By Charles Emerson Burton 


There are 48 Christian colleges, academies, 
training schools and seminaries affiliated with 
the denomination and others vitally associated 
with us. These are the chief sources of our 
supply of ministers, missionaries and Christian 
workers. Recruiting, however, involves spe- 
cific propaganda. This is carried on by the 
Education Society, by the field force of the 
Church Extension Boards and by each agency 
for its own needs. 

The fact that in 1919 only 170 were ordained 
to the ministry, while our annual retirement 
list is approximately 250, shouts aloud the call 
for vigorous approach to this part of our task. 
Realizing the situation the National Council 
made this one of the important items in the 
program of the Congregational World Move- 
ment. 

DISCHARGE OF Common DUTIES 


The denomination recognizes its duty to pro- 
vide for the old age of its ministry, and the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a splendid testimony 
to this recognition. 

Likewise the denomination recognizes its 
obligation to provide relief for needy ministers 
and their dependent widows and children. Steps 
are now being taken to increase the pittance 
which has heretofore been provided. 

Not a few communities which once supported 
strong churches now need churches more than 


ever, while the support of those churches is 
almost wholly withdrawn. It is incumbent up- 
on the fellowship to lend a hand to churches 
in the slums; for example, as in multitudes of 
communities made needy by numerous causes. 

When a church must build in these days of 
high costs the burden is almost crushing. Two- 
thirds of our churches are now handicapped by 
inadequate equipment. Through the Building 
Society opportunity is offered to lend a hané 
to sister churches one after another. 


BuiILpING Up THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Today the individual church is not equipped 
to found new churches and foster weak ones 
In this particular as a denomination we were 
making splendid progress in the years preceding 
the war, reaching the number of 6,103 churche: 
in 1915. The effect of the war in withdrawing 
resources of men and money has been to reduc¢ 
that number to 5,959—a loss of 144 churches 
The annual net gain in membership had reachec 
a total in 1915 of 17,232. This dropped in 1918 
to a net loss of 292, and the insignificant gait 
in 1919 of 144. Perhaps the most importan 
cause in this apparent slump was the loss o: 
351 home missionaries due to lack of financia 
resources through the depreciation of the dollar 

It is our job, therefore, to accelerate the up 


‘ward curve which has begun all along the line 


In this the individual and the particular churc! 
can do something, but success can come onl, 
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through team work. Adequate support of the 
ministry, consistent evangelistic endeavor, gen- 
erous backing of the missionary agencies, these 
will give us the victory. 


AID IN SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF AMERICA 


Two problems stand out: the race question 
and the immigrant question. The rule of mar- 
tial law in Washington and in Chicago within 
the past year on account of race conflict writes 
that question in red. What more potent force 
could we employ as our part in solving that 
problem than the leavening influence of the 600 
workers of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion in schools, churches, social work, . ete.? 
These are providing Christian leadership for 
the black man in America. 

Whether America can bear the burden of 
assimilating 15,000,000 aliens, or thereabouts, 
and of making their 20,000,000 children loyal 
citizens of a democracy is a question which 
remains to be answered. Civilizations greater 
than ours in many respects have given way 
under loads no heavier. This is a spiritual 
question much more vitally than it is political 
or industrial. Given the inculcation of Pilgrim 
principles in the hearts of new Americans and 
of old, and the country is safe. As a denom- 
ination we have set ourselves to this task. In 
addition to the regular service of all our 
churches we minister regularly in 28 different 
tongues to several hundred congregations of 
those born on foreign shores. In 1914 the 
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number was 769. By loss of resources during 
the war it has been reduced to 554. Special 
attention should be given, and is being given, 
by the Home Missionary Society to this phase 
of our task. To guide us in it a man has been 


“employed to give all of his time to the study of 


ways and means, and to interpreting American 
ideals to our new neighbors and of interpreting 
our new neighbors to us. 


LEAVENING THE NATIONS WITH THE GOSPEL 


Only one-third of the people of the earth live 
in Christian lands. Less than one-third of the 
residents of nominally Christian lands are Prot- 
estant. Evangelical Christianity faces the stu- 
pendous task of leavening non-Christian nations 
or of being submerged in the mighty tide of 
overwhelming numbers in this generation of 
crumbling barriers between the peoples of the 
earth. 

Given the machinery, together with the elec- 
trie current, a feeble hand can turn the switch 
and perform great tasks. As a denomination 
the machinery is set for us in our American 
Board. The current of God’s mighty power is 
ready for the turning of the switch. The indi- 
vidual who would preach the gospel to non- 
Christian peoples may enlist. his life through 
the denomination to accomplish wonders. The 
most ordinary Christian by the consecration of 
his means may Set in motion instrumentalities 
animated by the divine Spirit, and calculated 
to turn the world upside down. 


The Program 


Plans for the Fall and Winter 


By Rev. Herman F. Swartz, D.D. 
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By agreement with other denominations 
75,000,000 of the non-Christian peoples of the 
earth constitute our parish. Eight hundred 
trained American Christians have associated 
with themselves 6,000 native workers whom 
they have trained in turn, and these work in 
eighteen different countries as teachers, preach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, industrial workers, etc., 
seeking to leaven the total life of these millions 
of our brethren. To support them and to re- 
inforce them in this day when the harvest is 
ripe is the high privilege of Congregationalists. 


It INvoLvES MILLIONS oF DOLLARS 


For doing our job we have a fine group of 
well-organized agencies, closely knit together 
and controlled wholly by the denomination. 
For all this work—for home missions, for Sun- 
day school extension, for church building, for 
education in home, church and school, for vital 
ministry to Negroes and special groups, for pen- 
sions and ministerial relief, for foreign missions 
in eighteen countries, for forty-eight educational 
institutions, and for meeting our common needs 
and obligations, some six and one-half millions 
of dollars is required annually. Of this about 
one and one-half millions is available from 
funds, legacies, ete., leaving in round numbers 
$5,000,000 to be provided by living donors. It 
is a big job; too big for a few of us, but none 
too big for alk of us working together. It is 
the job of each because it is the job of all. 


General Secretary of the Conyregational World Movement 


The fall and winter program of the united 
Congregational agencies is simple and unosten- 
tatious, but fundamental and thorough-going. 
The chief elements are these: 


MIssIONARY EDUCATION 


The unanimous voice of pastors, churches 
and benevolent agencies calls for a wholesome 
earnest movement to promote a widespread and 
continuous ineculeation of the facts and the 
principles which bear upon the endeavor of the 
Christian chureh to fulfill the command, “Go 
ye,’ which also means “Grow ye.” 

The idea of missionary education is accepted 
in all quarters but the practice in the local 
church is general only in the organizations 
maintained in the name of the women. 

Manifestly three things are necessary for 
Missionary Education: 

(a) Materials for study, based on realities, 
and wisely suited to all ages and both sexes, 
and fitted to the full range of presentation from 
the pulpit on the one hand to the kindergarten 
on the other. There already exists a surpris- 
ingly fine body of texts, available for much of 
this seope of presentation and study. Most 
people—even many pastors—do not realize how 
much commendable material can be had and at 
how small a price, and running, for example, 
from Dr. Stocking’s perfectly delicious book 
for children, “Mr. Friend 0’ Man,” to the most 
recondite documents such as the recent surveys 
which will reward the attention of scholarship. 

The Congregational Education Society as one 
of the constituents of the Congregational World 
Movement is devoting the energies of its de- 
partment on Missionary Education to the selec- 
tion and production of the best materials to be 
obtained. It is the purpose of the Movement to 
make these materials known and easily avail- 
able. 

(b) Pedagogical Methods. There is much 
that we do not know as to the best methods of 


‘societies, the pulpit, ete. 
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conducting the process of missionary education. 
Nevertheless there are some in our denomina- 
tion who have made eareful, experimental 
studies of the whole matter of presentation, 
giving full value to the circumstances affecting 
the program of the local church, including such 
considerations as the Church school, the local 
It is commonly ad- 
mitted that, with occasional superb exceptions, 
our knowledge of sound, workable methods for 
the local church, is far ahead of our practice. 
Most pastors and other church leaders covet 
such knowledge and seek helpful co-operation 
in putting it into operation. The Movement 
does not for a moment deceive itself with the 
fancy that we can do much more this year than 
make a good sound start in the desired direction. 

(c) Organization. In most local churches 
there now exist women’s missionary societies, 
and it is safe to say that in the majority of 
churches these societies of women constitute 
the only continuing organization with any vivid 


consciousness of the place of missionary educa- 
tion in the Christian equipment. We desire to 
co-operate energetically with the women’s so- 
cieties. In addition we believe that there ought 
to be in every church a standing committee 
whose chief responsibility, year after year, is 
missionary education. This committee should 
and can rank in dignity and vigor with the 
board of trustees or the music committee or 
any other committee. The Movement hopes, 
wherever such a committee does not exist or 
where, if existing, it functions uncertainly, to 
awaken, by the time-honored Congregational 
process of ‘“‘sweet reason,’ an effective desire 
for a vital organization of this character. 


STEWARDSHIP 


The second major element in our work is the 
promotion of the doctrine and practice of 
stewardship. By “stewardship” is meant the 
acceptance in thought and in practice of the 
truth that we are accountable to God for our 
economic resources and further that a definite 
and considerable part of our income should be 
regularly devoted to him in the form of con- 
tributions to religious and benevolent causes. 
All we possess is held in trust, to be used under 
divine control. This is true of our wealth used 
in trade, industry or farming as well as of the 
gifts to specifically religious and benevolent 
eauses. None the less there is an essential 
spiritual difference between these two types of 
accountability. Resources used in business are 
intended with what other good they may do to 
yield a profit to the owner, whereas gifts to 
religious ends are primarily altruistic. This 
kind of stewardship, untouched by self-interest, 
is necessary for the maintenance of spiritual 
vitality. It is akin to prayer. It is not to 
pay bills but rather it is an exercise of the 
soul. Such giving does indeed pay the costs of 
religious and charitable endeavor. It is there- 
fore an exercise which strengthens both him 
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who practices it and the cause to which it goes 
out. This is stewardship. 

The Movement plans to send a neighboring 
pastor, or some other judicious volunteer, to 
every church with this message of systematic 
and proportionate giving. The visitor will be 
equipped with a chart exhibiting the denomi- 
national benevolence record of the church for 
a generation, both as to total gifts and on a 
per capita basis, and further showing what 
will be asked of the church under the 1921 
apportionment and what this apportionment 
means on the basis of systematic, proportionate 
giving. This chart will be left with the officers 
of the church for further use as may be desired. 

Dean Charles R. Brown has written specially 
for this part of our work an article small in 
size but great in convincing power. This we 
plan to circulate by the hundred thousand. 

We believe further that the time has come 
to crystallize the general conscientious senti- 
ment concerning stewardship into definite deci- 
sion. To this end we will continue the circula- 
tion of the Enrollment Card which proved so 
acceptable last spring. 


FINANCIAL 


There lies before the churches a great finan- 
cial objective. This is the apportionment for 
1921. It will be $5,000,000. The reasons for 
this figure are set forth in detail in the Survey, 
now in the printer’s hands, to which the reader 
is referred. 

The method of seeking to attain this goal is 
simple and devoid of artificial devices. Jt will 
not be by a drive. It is the purpose to rely 
upon the well-known Every Member Canvass, 
thoroughly organized and well informed and 
conducted by each church when it will. We 
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will ask about five hundred experienced volun- 
teers such as pastors, officers of women’s socie- 
ties, board secretaries and others to give an 
average of two weeks to visiting neighboring 
churches to tell the story of the survey, to 
afford, where needed, expert counsel and even 
active field service in “setting up” the canvass. 
The expenses of these field workers will ordi- 
narily be paid by the Movement. For this can- 
vass the Movement will supply certain helpful 
materials. 
EVANGELISM 

The National Council’s Commission ‘on 
Evangelism is one of the syndicated organiza- 
tions constituting the Movement. The harvest 
period of our churches comes normally in the 
spring. The plans and helps toward evangelism 
will be announced as the season progresses. 


THE CALENDAR 

Oct. 1 onward: Missionary Education. 

Nov. 1-30: Stewardship, for churches making 
the apportionment canvass in December. For 
other churches a later date may be chosen. 

Deccember to May: The Every Member Can- 
vass. Date to be selected by the church. 

Jan. 1 to May 1: Evangelism. Pastors’ classes, 
ete! 

FIELD ORGANIZATION 

The Movement is not a new national society, 
rather it is a union of our existing agencies for 
purposes common to them all. This appears 
clearly in the line-up of general leadership. 

The country has been divided into regions 
and directors have been assigned to their leader- 
ship as follows: 

Region, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Director, FRANK W. Hopapon, of Ministerial 

Boards. 
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Region, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Director, Rev. CoRNELIUS H. Parron, D.D., 
of American Board. 

Region, Connecticut and New York. Director, 
Rey. CHARLES HE. Burton, D. D., of Extension 
Boards. 

Region, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia and Porto 
Rico. Director, Rev. Grorce L. Capy, D.D., 
of American Missionary Association. 

Region, The Southeast. Director, Rev. L. H. 
KeELLAR of Home Missionary Society. 

Region, Colored Churches of the South. 
Director, REV. ALFRED LAWLESS, JR., of Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. ‘ 

Region, Ohio,. Michigan and West Virginia. 
Director, not yet appointed. 

Region, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and probably Nebraska. Director, Rev. R. W. 
GAMMON, D.D., of Education Society. 

Region, Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. Director, not yet appointed. 

Region, Montana. Director, Rey. HumMER H. 
JOHNSON of Home Missionary Society. 

Region, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Louisiana. Director, Rrv. W. W. 
ScuppEr, D. D., lately of National Council. 

Region, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and New 
Mexico. Director, Rey. W. J. MINcHIN of 
Home Missionary Society. 

Region, Southern California and Arizona. 
Director, Rev. GrorcE L. KenNecorr of South- 
ern California Conference. 

Region, Northern California and Nevada. 
Director, Rev. H. H. Kristy, D. D., of Ameri- 
ean Board. 

Region, 
Alaska. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Director, not yet appointed. 


The Congregational World Movement Advances 
How We Are Affected by the Suspension of the Interchurch: 


In view of the discontinuance of the Inter- 
church World Movement some of our Congre- 
gational people are asking if the Congregational 
World Movement has gone out of business. 
They are assuming that our denominational 
forward movement was so bound up in the 
Interchurch plans as to cease to function now 
that the federated movement is in trouble. One 
pastor writes that his people are thinking their 
subseriptions to the Emergency Fund of the 
Congregational World Movement, made last 
May, should be considered as canceled and the 
money collected returned to the donors. To all 
such inquiries we answer an emphatie NO. 

The Congregational World Movement never 
was and is not now dependent upon the Inter- 
chureh for its plans and activities. It is a 
strictly denominational enterprise, having its 
own projects, its own treasurer, and looking 
to its own people for co-operation and help. 
The Interchurch was a syndicating of denomi- 
national forward movements for the purpose of 
making a common study of our task and of 
joining in common publicity. The studies are 
either completed, or in the way of being com- 
pleted; but the joint publicity must be discon- 
tinued, unless some new agency takes it up. In 
no other respect are our plans affected. Unless 
the American Board, the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary 
Association, our Congregational colleges and 
seminaries and our other missionary agencies 
go out of business during the next four years, 
the Congregational World Movement will con- 
tinue to be one of the livest organizations on 
God’s earth. 


A bit of history is in order. The National 
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Council, at its meeting in 1919, inaugurated 
the Congregational World Movement as a con- 
tinuance and development of the Tercentenary 
Commission, which had been authorized in 1915. 
The Tercentenary program had been so affected 
by war conditions as to call for revision and 
extension. We found ourselves living in a new 
world. The Tercentenary plans had been worked 
out by an able commission after prolonged de- 


bate and in the spirit of earnest waiting upon 
God. Five objectives were proposed: The in- 
culeation of Pilgrim Principles, the adding of 
500,000 new members to our churches, the re- 
cruiting of our ministry, the raising of the full 
annual apportionment of $2,000,000, and the 
securing of the $5,000,000 Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund for ministerial pensions. 

Now that the Tercentenary period is nearing 
its end it is worth noting that of the above 
objectives three have been achieved, two have 
met partial success. In imparting to our 
churches the knowledge of Pilgrim history and 
ideals magnificent work has been done, and our 
people are educated today as never before in 
matters pertaining to our glorious past. The 
apportionment for 1920, beyond peradventure, 
will be met, and for the first time our financial 
goal adopted in 1906 will be reached. The Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund has been a tremendous 
success, running considerably over $6,000,000. 
In evangelism and recruiting much good work 


‘has been done but we have fallen short of the 


large success we had hoped for. 

The adoption of the five-year program has 
been justified beyond any question. Not the 
least valuable result has been the demonstra- 
tion that, notwithstanding our independence, 
we can agree upon a goal and unite our forces 
to attain it. We have made noteworthy prog- 
ress in fellowship the past five years. 


Tue Success oF OUR FORWARD MOVEMENT 

What then? At Grand Rapids the denomina- 
tion discovered that just when the world was 
in chaos and making unprecedented demands 
upon the church, our missionary and educa- 
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tional agencies, through which we serve the 
world, were found to be in a perilous condition 
through lack of men and means. The very on- 
goings of our work at home and abroad were 
imperiled ; several of our colleges in the United 
States were going on the rocks, and all were 
in distress. 

This was the situation which led the Na- 
tional Council to substitute the Congregational 
World Movement for the Tercentenary Com- 
mission and to authorize an enlarged program, 
covering not only missionary finance but mis- 
sionary education and every interest which we 
seek to promote by joint activity. 

Coincident with this denominational situation 
there arose the Interchurch World Movement 
as a means of federating the forward movye- 
ments of yarious denominations for mutual 
benefit. The federation was indorsed by the 
Council and we agreed to co-operate for one 
year as a try-out. The experiment was _ suc- 
eessful in a number of important respects, and 
its best ideals are bound to be conserved. It 
failed in other respects and the co-operative 
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idea is in abeyance. To argue from this that 
Congregationalists must give up their well-laid 
plans for meeting their national and world ob- 
ligations is unthinkable. On the contrary we 
shall go forward with more courage and wisdom 
because of the Interchurch experience. 

In this connection it should be known that 
the Congregational underwritings of the Inter- 
church expenses have been paid, or are in the 
process of payment, the amount being $176,000. 
It is the opinion of those best qualified to know 
that the denomination has received from the 
Interchurch benefits far in excess of this 
amount; certainly without the united effort we 
would not have attempted to raise the Hxner- 
gency Fund, which has been of such incalcu- 
lable benefit to our work. Our underwritings 
were small compared with those of the other co- 
operating denominations. 

Our Congregational World Movement has not 
been open to certain criticisms which have 
affected the Interchurch. We have never used 
the methods or the language of professional 
money raisers. We have not followed the lure 
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of “big business.” We did not seek a huge sum 
of money; we have not had an extravagant 
expense budget or a vast organization. The 
Committee of One Hundred, in charge of the 
Movement, is composed of pastors, laymen, col- 
lege presidents and secretaries of large experi- 
ence and balanced judgment. It has followed 
conservative judgments. Last spring, in view 
of the financial pressure upon our churches in 
connection with the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
they sought only for enough additional to econ- 
serve our work. The response of-the churches 
all over the country was hearty and generous. 
The subscriptions are being paid, the societies 
and colleges are receiving monthly remittances, 
the day has been saved. The Congregational. 
World Movement has already written a highly 
creditable chapter in our history. It offers the 
best possible opportunity for us to show that 
we are worthy descendants of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, whose deeds we have been celebrating of 
late. 
Now for the great advance. 
Boston, Mass. 


Results of the Emergency Campaign 


The financial outcome of last spring’s Emer- 
gency campaign of the Congregational World 
Movement is fairly well understood—nearly 
$2,000,000 pledged for our missionary and edu- 
cational work for the year of May 1, 1920 to 
May 1, 1921, with many churches which are 
expected to co-operate still unreported. 

There are, however, some results of the cam- 
paign which are about as significant as is the 
amount of money which will be raised. The best 
way to indicate these results will be to refer to 
some concrete illustrations. 

Dr. H. C. Herring attended the meeting of 
the Rhode Island Conference at Peace Dale 
last May. When he returned to New York this 
is what he said: “The boys in Rhode Island are 
exceedingly happy over the outcome for the 
World Movement in that state. It has demon- 
-strated to them that they could really do a big 
thing when they went.to work at it in the right 
way.” Other state conferences as well as 
Rhode Island have had a new experience of 
denominational coherence and capacity as a 
result of the World Movement campaign. 

I was permitted to be at the Missionary Edu- 
. cation Conference, which was held in July at 
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Ocean Park, Me. Nearly 50 representatives of 
Congregational churches were in attendance. 
Upon being asked as to the spiritual benefit 
accruing to the churches from participation in 
the World Movement campaign, practically all 
the delegates declared that the churches had 
felt an increased spiritual life and power as a 
consequence of such participation. 

In the days immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the financial campaign of April 25- 
May 2, many communications, with checks, 
money orders or cash enclosed were received at 
our New York office, the letters reading sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘Enclosed is dol- 
lars. The church has been dead for 
several years. But there are four or five of us 
here who desire to contribute to this good 
cause.” These churches were evidently not as 
dead as they thought they were! : 

Rey. A. G. Axtell of Porto Rico wrote under 
date of May 14, 1920: “The Emergency Cam- 
paign was a good thing for our pastors and our 
people and it has been a revelation to us all.” 

A large and well-to-do church in a Western 
state made its first contribution, through the 
World Movement Fund, to our denominational 


benevolences. From this church we may expect 
regular and increasing gifts in the years to 
come. In many instances there has been an 
educational value in the campaign which, while 
it will assuredly increase our receipts for mis- 
sionary purposes, nevertheless cannot be ade- 
quately measured in terms of dollars and cents. 

A Colorado church was closed four years ago. 
A young working girl of sixteen urged that it 
be reopened, and she, with several associates, 
pledged a week’s wages in addition to what 
they had already given. The church was really 
saved through the devotion of this young girl, 
who is now twenty years old and who sub- 
scribed fifty dollars to the Congregational 
World Movement. 

The most impressive illustration of results 
in the instance of a large and influential church 
is supplied by the First Church of Montclair, 
N. J. Leadership, friendly rivalry, emphasis 
upon stewardship by the pastor, and support 
of the splendid ideal which was the heart of 
the Interchurch Movement, conspired to realize 
results for and through that church that have 
hardly been equaled, so far as reported, in any 
other church of our fellowship. 


Expenses of the Congregational World Movement 


The task assigned to the Congregational 
World Movement last season was to secure an 
Emergency Fund from the Congregational 
churches of $3,000,000 in addition to their regu- 
lar annual gifts of about $2,000,000. This task 
was made the more difficult because it immedi- 
ately followed the canvass to raise $5,000,000 
for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, a canvass 
which resulted in a large over-subscription. 
Under these circumstances it was necessary to 
do much more than merely ask for an addi- 
tional gift of $3,000,000. Facts had to be pre- 
sented which would convince our 800,000 mem- 
bers that a real emergency existed and that this 
extra money was needed to meet the increased 
cost of conducting missionary operations and 
to save our present work from disaster. 

The problem was even greater than this; it 
was an effort to lift the entire benevolence of 
our churches to a new level. The past contribu- 
tions of our churches to the benevolent socie- 
ties have -been a little less than $3 per year per 


By Lucien C. Warner 


Chairman of the Commission of One Hundred 


member, or six cents per week, and this was 
an effort to increase the amount to $7 per 
member, or 15 cents per week. It was a great 
undertaking worthy of the efforts of a great 
denomination. The time was ripe for such a 
moyement, as nearly all the Protestant denom- 
inations of the country felt the same pressure 
upon them, and were engaged with us in this 
common enterprise. 

The results of the effort have been eminently 
satisfactory. From present indications the re- 
eeipts from the churches will be at least 
$2,000,000 and this has been given with a cheer- 
fulness and enthusiasm which will mean much 
to the future of our denomination. The Inter- 
church World Movement rendered invaluable 
help in the surveys of the field and in much of 
its publicity work. Let us not forget this great 
service to the churches simply because it failed 
as a collecting agency for itself—a work which 


it should never have undertaken. 

The National Council, in authorizing the 
Congregational World Movement, expressed the 
desire that their expenses should be kept within 
two per cent. of the amount asked for. This 
would allow $60,000 for the expenses of the 
Emergency Fund of $3,000,000 and this amount 
very nearly represents the expenses of the Move- 
ment up to the close of the canvass in May. In 
addition to this, there will be the pro rata 
share of the expenses of the Interchurch Move- 
ment ($176,000) which it was expected to meet 
from other sources, but even including this, the 
expenses are remarkably low considering the 
fact that in one year the Movement has doubled 
the aggregate benevolence of our churches. If, 
as we sincerely hope, this effort means that the 
annual contribution of our churches to our 
societies is hereafter to be $5,000,000, instead 
of barely $2,000,000, we shall look back upon 
the present year as the most important epoch 
in the history of our Congregational churches. 
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What Our Laymen Think About It 
Religion the Need of the Hour 
By Roger W. Babson 


If one thing is becoming more and more eyi- 
dent to the business men of America, it is that 
religion holds the only solution to our political, 
commercial and industrial problems. Statistics 
teach that we have, during the past half cen- 
tury, been so keen about buildings, factories 
and railroads that we have forgotten from 
whence all these things came. We need to 
remember that American civilization owes its 
existence to the white-steepled churches of New 
England. These structures and the simple, 
praying people who filled them prepared the 
foundation upon which all the great industrial 
and commercial ‘structures rest. 

The need of the hour is more religion. In- 
dustry has got out of gear with religion. Our 
next great job, as captains of industry, is to 
have religion catch up with industry. Before 
adding more stories to our stores and factories, 
we should strengthen the religious foundation 
without which they would be unable to exist. 
Before adding more miles to our railroads and 
highways, we should be sure for what purpose 
they are to be used. Instead of seeking more 
land or more profit, we should seek to use 
rightly the property and power which we al- 
ready have. Religion must catch up with in- 
dustry and commerce. We cannot long burn 
the great social candle at both ends. We must 
once in a while charge the storage battery of 
life. The time has now come when we must 
get back upon the track. 


RocerR W. Basson 


In view of this great need the business men 
of America should get behind the Congrega- 
tional World Movement—and similar move- 
ments of other groups of churches—first; to 
extend missionary work, especially carrying to 
the churches such missionary intelligence as 
will create a greater interest in missions and 
education; and—second—to inaugurate a tith- 
ing system of giving which will provide the 
wherewithal by which the work may be carried 
on. I estimate that the income of our Congre- 


gational churchmen during the past year ex- 
ceeded two billions of dollars ($2,000,000,000). 
Ten per cent. of this amount would be 
$200,000,000, or forty times the meager five 
millions ($5,000,000) which the Congrega- 
tional churches are attempting to raise as their 
Pilgrim Tercentenary gift. The harvest truly 
is great; but we are too anxious to eat the 
entire crop. We need to save more of it for 
seed. A farmer who sells all his crops, or kills 
all his calves, or eats all his eggs is very short 
sighted. Yet this is what we business men are 
doing with the great sources of religion. 

I think that we especially owe support to 
the Congregational churches as they blazed the 
trail for all the others. The Pilgrims who first 
landed at Plymouth and planted the seed of 
industry in America were Congregationalists. 
It was the integrity, thrift and homely virtues 
of these earnest New Englanders who gave 
America its start industrially and commercially. 
Furthermore the continued prosperity of every 
class and group depends upon encouraging that 
religion which today still teaches men to be 
honest, thrifty and industrious. America will 
not long survive if our political parties or social 
classes are content to fight over a redivision of 
what is already produced—even although a re- 
division may be needed. America’s future de- 
mands that we all become imbued with the 
spirit of service and seek to do, instead of to 
get; seek to give, instead of to accumulate. 


Woman’s Part on the Foreign Field 


President of Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions 


By means of a widespread plant specifically 
designed for women and children in the fields 
of the American Board, the three Woman’s 
Boards operate through 250 women evangelists, 
teachers doctors, nurses, social and industrial 
workers, assisted by a large corps of native 
helpers. 

To bring this great ministering plant up to the 
high level of its possibilities in the face of new 
financial standards is the stimulating problem 
of the hour in Board counsels. As Providence 
would have it, at the very time when money 
grew hard opportunity grew easy. Larger num- 
bers are applying for education, cities and vil- 
lages offer their homes to the community visi- 
tor, governments become sympathetic and make 
larger grants if standards are kept at a high 
mark. ; 
Acknowledgment should be gratefully made 
by these Boards for the loyal response of last 
spring, when the Congregational World Move- 
ment came forward with its Emergency budget. 
Gains in Branch gifts have repeatedly shown 
that Congregational women are sensitive to the 
strain under which their noble representatives 
toil and that a new sense of values is striking 
in to the very heart life. It remains for all 
pledges to the Congregational World Movement 
to be faithfully; promptly, fully redeemed and 
thus much of the pressure on the Boards will 
be lifted. 

We need the Angela Morgans to ring in our 
ears the thrilling music inherent in this battle- 
ery when applied to a campaign for Christless 
womanhood and childhood. Facing front, gath- 
ering funds and laying plans for the next mo- 
mentous year, we can discover no path curving 
backward to the “day of small things.” 

If a bonus to Japan missionaries for 1920 


By Mrs. C. H. Daniels 


Mrs. CHARLES H. DANIELS 


delivers them from debts incurred because they 
were obliged to eat, wear clothes and move 
about, a duty now faces us to forever prevent 
such humiliating disaster by giving respectable 
salaries and adequate support to carry the work 
in hand. 

New Work? A pleasure in reserve for the 
future except for a wee bit by way of a 
Jubilee celebration. The sample is fascinating 
and rewarding but the new waits on the: old 
until the measure fills. 

The girls of mission lands have already made 
good by scores, as well-trained, inspiring lead- 
ers for their own people. But now the hun- 


dreds would hardly suffice to fill positions in 
mission and government schools, to curb and 
direct the awakening independence of their 
students, to bring in the New Order through 
home and community life. 

Vellore Medical and Madras Colleges in India, 
Peking in China, union enterprises in which 
Congregational women share, are graduating 
creditable numbers to supply the demands, and 
colleges, boarding and normal schools work to 
this end, all limited, however, in their produc- 
tiveness because they are limited in room, equip- 
ment and support. 

Kobe College, Japan, a well-known example 
of our highest grade work is in a “time of 
crisis’ because of all three limitations. 

Fifty-six girls in the Dindigul, India, board- 
ing school set up their dining room out of doors 
or, if it rains, on a small, narrow veranda. 

Smyrna Collegiate Institute patiently holds 
its fair site overlooking the bay until buildings 
are provided into which its 300 and more girls 
can move from crowded quarters in the heart 
of the city. 

Leaders to train leaders—a magnificent chal- 


‘lenge to the girl who wants to “do things worth 


while.” 
Where needed exactly? Hyerywhere. In 
well-equipped hospitals such as Madura and 


Ahmedneggar, India, or Lintsing, China, to 
doctor, to operate, to nurse; in Barcelona, 
Spain, among attractive, intellectually keen 


girls; in wide-awake China to set the Christian 
stamp on education; in groping Africa where 
kraal barriers are down; yes, even in the far- 
off island world two sisters or friends to pick 
up the torch as it falls on Kusaie. Clear 
vision—large ideals—determined purpose— 
then Victory! 
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Woman’s Part in the Congregational World Movement 


if 
President 


What part the women are to take in the 
plans of the Congregational World Movement 
is the question which is being asked by state 
and church organizations all over the country. 
How will the work which has been carried on 
heretofore be affected and how far can machin- 
ery which has been for years developing be 
used to advantage in this new effort? Our 
answer to this question is to insist that the 
women are to do the work they have always 
done, only more of it, and in close co-operation 
with the plans which will take in the whole 
church. In other words, the World Movement 
is simply extending to the whole church the 
kind of work which the women’s organizations 
have all along been steadily pushing. We re- 
joice that a larger vision has come to our peo- 
ple and that we are now to have the entire 
church co-operating with us in the education 
of its members, men and women alike, that they 
may comprehend the greatness of the task and 
realize the responsibility of every Christian to 
work for a Christian world. 


By Mrs. Williston Walker 


of Congregational Woman’s Home Missionary Federation 


The first thing that the women of the 
churches should do is to examine the efficiency 
of their organization and be relentless in their 
criticism. It is hard for us to be honest with 
ourselves. Annual reports always sing the 
praises of our accomplishments when often it 
would be wiser to show how little we had done 
and how pitiful had been our response to the 
call to promote Christianity. As one visits our 
churches, big and little, one cannot help being 
discouraged with the really small results of 
years of missionary effort. There are so many 
strong women frankly unwilling to be touched 
by the Christian appeal, so many young women 
and girls who feel that there would be some- 
thing queer in their make-up if they should 
pause to consider anything so “serious and 
depressing.” 

The challenge that the Congregational World 
Movement makes to the women of our churches 
is that they shall strengthen their efficiency 
along every line. We are to take hold of the 
same old tasks but with a new impulse. We 


are to co-operate in the educational program 
and put it over in the church so that no man 
or woman or child escapes. We are to bring to 
every woman in every Church such an under- 
standing of the task before Christian people 
that she will feel a compelling obligation to 
assume her share of responsibility. We are to 
get back of pastors and business committees 
and encourage the Every Member Canvass. 
We are to develop plans for kindling the in- 
terest of young people. We are to see to it 
that our societies are well organized, not with 
leaders who “sit on their jobs” but with good 
live women, who can and must be found, to 
put new energy into women’s societies, making 
them a power in the whole church for promot- 
ing an understanding of missions and creating 
an enthusiasm and passion for bringing the 
spirit of Christ into this strangely selfish world. 
And above all we must give to great causes as 
we have never given before, measuring our needs 
against the ery of the world for help, our pleas- 
ures against the call for human betterment. 


What Presbyterians Are Doing 


The Forward Movement in the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States of America is 
known as the New Era Movement. It was 
somewhat reorganized by the General Assembly 
at its meeting in Philadelphia in May, 1920. 
It is administered by a committee made up of 
twelve representatives from the mission boards 
and agencies of the Church and twelve minis- 
ters and laymen chosen by the General Assem- 
bly from the Church at large. The last report 
of the Movement states that its objects are: 
1. To develop family religion in the home, in- 

cluding Bible instruction for the children, 
and to promote the family altar. 

2. To increase the amount of catechetical in- 
struction given in the Sunday school. 

3. To aid the pastors in the development of a 
larger number of communicant classes. 

4. To teach groups of members in the churches 
how to use the Bible in personal evangel- 
istie service, and to organize and assign 
them for service. 


The New Era Movement 
By Rev. Robert E. Speer, D.D. 


Secretary Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


budget covering missionary and educational 
work of the Church amounting to approxi- 
mately thirteen million dollars. Of this amount 
the New Hra Movement reported to the General 
Assembly that the churches had given approxi- 
mately eight millions. This year the total bud- 
get for which the New Hra Movement is asking 
in behalf of all the missionary and educational 
activity of the Church through its boards and 
agencies is twenty-three million dollars, of 
which about thirty per cent. is for foreign mis- 
sions, twenty-two per cent. for home missions, 
fourteen per cent. for education and the rest 
distributed over the other activities of the 
Church. The last report of the Presbyterian 


: General Assembly states that the total gifts of 


the ehurches for all causes, including miscel- 
laneous gifts and their own self-support, was 
$43,071,072, for the year 1920, as compared 
with $32,804,708 for the year 1919. What the 
New Era Movement is asking, accordingly, for 


’ the benevolences of the Church, is very little 


5. To urge concerted action on the part of all more than one-half of the total of the actual 
the churches in an intensive effort for a Rey. Roperr BH. SPEER gift of the Church during this year. There can 
great ingathering at Easter as supplemental be no question of the abundant ability of the 
to the evangelistic work of the year. sionary Education, Stewardship and Publicity. Presbyterian churches to provide the full 

It has departments of Social Service, Mis- Last year it laid before the churches a combined amount needed. 
. ) e 
A Pastor’s Commendation 
By Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen 
My fitst word shall be one of frank com- veys and the pastor, must adequately and they act as our agents in ministering. We 
mendation. When I think of the number of frankly present. Y know how they would have failed in the criti- 


“drives” and special calls during the war period, 
the readjustments necessary in the face of con- 
tinually rising costs of living, and the generous 
response made in the main by a great body of 
loyal givers in our churches, then I am the 
more proud of their acceptance of new aud 
enlarged responsibilities. Upon this group I 
confidently “bank,” certain that they will face 
the present need and obligation before our 
churches with the same courage and consecra- 
tion as before. What these facts are the Con- 
gregational World Moyement, through its sur- 


The need for the present call is its primary 
indorsement. The ‘‘Macedonian Cry” was sim- 
ply this: “Come over and help us!””.When Jesus 
hung on the cross he looked down upon his 
mother and recalled her sorrow and homeless- 
ness. With perfect confidence he appealed to 
John, for John loved him, and he said: “Son, 
behold thy mother!’”? And the record tersely 
says, “from that hour the disciple took her unto 
his own home.” Our national church mission- 
ary organizations are fulfilling a similar call 
and confidence of the Christ. We know that 


cal year just behind us if it had not been for 
the Emergency Fund of our World Movement. 
Now here are the facts for our action in the 
next ministry in giving. Schools, hospitals, 
evangelistic endeavor, colleges, must all re- 
trench, or go out of business, unless our Lord’s 
sons and daughters take them into thew own 
house, actually sharing their substance with 
them and so with the Christ! 

Dr. Jowett said recently that the work of 
beneficence is “clamorously needful,” and for 
three reasons: (1) because “we are apt to be 
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gravely deceived about the extent of our benefi- 
cence and we vastly exaggerate the amount of 
‘money we give away. (2) There is a strangely 
paralyzing power about money, and it so re- 
stricts the heart that the more we get the less 
we are inclined to give. (8) Conscience in the 
matter of giving is apt to become less sensitive 
as the appeals come from the necessities of the 
soul.” While American Christians’ may profit- 
ably consider all three of these reasons, the lat- 


Rev. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN 


ter deserves special attention. Why should 
Christians give generously in response to a ery 
of material hunger and be numb to the ery of 
spiritual hunger? We neglect either at our 
peril. The churches must not forget the woe- 
eries of the human soul. More than one church 
has been revived by the summons to heroic 
giving for the purpose of meeting a great need. 

While discussion of the exact time for mak- 
ing our canvass is proper, and in some localities 
more vital than others, let us not forget the 
major need. At some time the thing must be 
done, the money must be raised. Whether in 
December or April, let us plan to do our part. 
We dare not disappoint and discourage the 
workers who are looking to our churches for 
maintenance and backing. We dare not draw 
back in face of urgent needs which are our 
Lord’s call to us to help. We dare not fail 
without trying. Let us put all the facts before 
every member, and trust the Christian con- 
science to meet the need. 

Pilgrim Church, 

Oak Park, Ill. 


The Congregational World 
Movement and Evangelism 
By Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, D. D. 


Executive Secretary National Commission on 
Evangelism 


To the National Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism has been committed the task of co- 
ordinating the various features of the work of 
the churches that have to do with recruiting 
new members and of constructing and promot- 
ing a program of parish evangelism which will 
assist the churches in this field of endeavor. 

This work goes hand-in-hand with that com- 
mitted to the World Movement in promoting 
Missionary Education, Stewardship and Givy- 
ing. In fact all these features of the work of 
the Church must in the very nature of the case 
be correlated in the local church and all the 
way throughout our denominational life. 

The Program of Evangelism has been built 
up with this thought in mind, that everything 
should be done to undergird the whole work of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


the church with effective prayer and to deepen 
the springs of spiritual life that we all may 
become more effective in service which is love 
in action. 

There are many ways in which the evangel- 
istic program knits into the general denomina- 
tional program. The fall canvass for new peo- 
ple is of the greatest value to all features of 
church work as well as essential to the evan- 
gelistic program. The financial canvass opens 
the way for the evangelistic canvass for dedi- 
cation of life. 

The program of parish evangelism depends 
for its success upon the loyal co-operation of 
pastor and people in presenting the gospel ap- 
peal to every one in the community for which 
that church is spiritually responsible. The plan 
contemplates an ingathering in the fall follow- 
ing a chureh rally and a thoroughgoing visita- 
tion of the parish by the pastor and his helpers 
and an ingathering at or near Haster following 
a Lenten period given to the task of presenting 
Christ through pastors’ training classes, the 
development of the prayer life through the use 
of the “Fellowship of Prayer,’ and the exten- 
sion of the habit of personal work all contrib- 
uting to the effectiveness of a series of meet- 
ings held by the pastor in the church during 
Holy Week when decisions are reached and 
new members are welcomed into the fellowship 
of the church. 


A C.W.M. Catechism 


1. What relation, if any, has the Congrega- 
tional World Movement today to the Inter- 
church Movement? 

None at the present time. The Congrega- 
tional World Movement is devoting its entire 
attention to promoting Congregational causes. 


2. Who are the men most responsible for 
the C. W. M. and what respective offices do 
they hold? 

The chairman of the Commission of One 
Hundred is Dr. Lucien Warner of New York. 
The Executive Committee Chairman is William 
Knowles Cooper of Washington, D. C., Dr. Her- 
man FE. Swartz is Hxecutive Secretary; Rev. 
James E. McConnell, D.D., Assistant Secre- 
tary; Rev. John Luther Kilbon is Financial 
Secretary; Walter #. Bell, Treasurer. 


83. What official indorsement has the C. W. 
M. from the Congregational churches of the 
United States? 

The mandate of the National Council at 
Grand Rapids in October, 1919. 


4. What is the total of the financial objec- 
tives for 1921? 

Five million dollars. 

5. Why is so much money sought? 

Because the cost of living has doubled and 
after-war reconstruction and new needs and 
opportunities require it or work for which 
Congregationalists are responsible must be 
abandoned. 

6. How is the five million dollars to be 
divided ? 

On a percentage basis readapted from the 
Apportionment Plan so as to include needed help 
for educational institutions, ministerial insur- 
ance and several important miscellaneous items, 
in addition to our national missionary societies. 
The amounts appropriated in the $5,000,000 
budget follow: 


American Board 3714% $1,875,000 
Home Missionary Society 19 % 950,000 
Church Building Society 844% 425,000 
Sunday School Heatension 

Society 2 % 100,000 
American Missionary Asso- 

ciation 12%4% 625,000 
Education Society 4 & 200,000 
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Educational Institutions 575,000 


114% 


Board of Ministerial Relief 2 % 100,000 
Annuity Fund 2°% 100,000 
Miscellaneous As 50,000 

100 % $5,000,000 


fod 


¢. When are the churches expected to make 
their pledges? — ; 
Whenever they please. The Commission of 
One Hundred has recommended about May first 
next spring, but many churches prefer to con- 
tinue to have their Every Member Canvass the 
first Sunday in December and will make their 
Congregational World Movement pledges then. 


8. Is there any co-operation between the 
C. W. M. and similar movements in other de- 
nominations? : 

No special plan of co-operation this year, but 
the work promoted by the Movement will in- 
volve interdenominational co-operation. 


Rey. T. Rhondda Williams at 


Newton, Mass. 


Eliot Church in Newton, Mass., is a large 
church; but it was filled, with scarcely a seat 
to spare, on Sunday morning, Sept. 25, when 
Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church at Brighton, England, 
was the preacher. It was a great congregation 
assembled to hear a great speaker. Known in 
England not only as an eloquent and fearless 
preacher and the author of many scholarly theo- 
logical books, but also as a reformer in the 
forefront of every movement toward the better- 
ing of social conditions, Mr. Williams is quali- 
fied to speak with authority. He is a man who 
has learned the secret of “keeping his windows 
open to heaven,” the while he stands with his 
feet firm on the solid ground of everyday reality. 

His sermon was one of rare dignity and 
beauty, marked with a robust idealism which 
suggested Browning even before the climax of 
his thought led him to quote at length from Abt 
Vogler, and delivered with the ease of one to 
whom the English language is a finely tempered, 
flexible instrument for the expression of 
thought. 


Rey. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


“T will give unto thee the land of thy so- 
journings for an everlasting possession,” (Gen. 
17:8). This was his text; but he did not treat 
it in its surface meaning, as an instance of the 
too prevalent disposition of nations to justify 
past wars of aggression and oppression by 
claiming the sanction of a divine command for 
their plunder and bloodshed. Instead he lifted 
the words into the realm of allegory. Living 
in a world of injustice and strife and meanness, 
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a world where poverty and wealth stand con- 
stantly in ugly contrast, we are all privileged, 
at times, to glimpse another country where 
truth and beauty and goodness are the supreme 
values, where Christianity, the organization of 
life by love, becomes, not the religion of the by- 
way alone, but the great governing principle of 
the highway. It is an experience involving 
suffering and heartache, this sojourning in 
Canaan while one is living in bondage in 
Hgypt; but in man’s ability to do this and to 
feel the full bitterness of the contrast lies the 
hope of the world. For a man’s aims and aspi- 
rations, his goals, determine the man far more 
than his actual achievements; the “land of our 
sojournings” is after all our homeland, so long 
as we can keep Canaan in our hearts, 

“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 

good shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power ' 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 

for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour.” 


H. F. M. 


Itinerary of Mr. Williams 
10 to Oct. 16, New York City. 
16 to Oct. 19, Cleveland, O. 

19 to Oct. 22, Youngstown, O. 
22 to Oct. 26, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 27 to Oct. 29, Duluth, Minn. 
Oct. 29 to Noy. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 4, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Nov. 4 to Nov. 6, Oberlin, O. 

Noy. 6 to Noy. 8, New York. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


The Second International 
Versus 
The Third International 


By Arthur E. Holt, Ph. D. 
Social Service Secretary 


John Graham Brooks, in a recent and yal- 
uable book entitled ‘“Labor’s Challenge to the 
yoocial Order,’ makes the statement that de- 
mocracy develops out of itself its own criticism. 
No better illustration of this can be found than 
the self-criticism which the Socialists and 
Communists offer upon each other. 

The most recent illustration of this kind is 
the criticism of Lenin’s program for Russia 
which has been formulated by the Socialists in 
their recent convention at Geneva, Switzerland. 
This meeting is reported in a recent number of 
The New Republic by Sidney Webb. 

The Socialists’ delegates present were largely 
‘the representatives of the Socialist groups in 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland. A large number of the 
Socialists of Norway, Spain, and Italy have 
either withdrawn or are contemplating with- 
drawal from the Second International and affil- 
iated themselves with Lenin’s movement. 

It was consequently incumbent on the con- 
vention at Geneva, if it was to hold the alle- 
giance of the majority social group in Europe, 
to define how and why it differed from Lenin’s 
communistie program. . 

~It is at this point that the action becomes 
very interesting to all of us. 

They define their divergence from Russian 
communism at the following points: 

The Socialists of England and these other 
countries do not propose to do away with the 
parliamentary system of government built up 
upon geographical representation. They are 
willing to grant a place to occupational and 
voeational representation but this must func- 
tion through some kind of parliamentary sys- 
tem. ‘This is interesting, because it is practi- 
cally what is working out in America in the 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCKE 


coming to vigorous expression of the different 
non-partisan political leagues representing the 
churches, the chambers of commerce, and vari- 
ous farmer and labor groups, which, however, 
continue to make their demands of the old poli- 
tical parties and do not try to set up independ- 
ent parties of their own. 

In the next place, the Socialists of thé Second 
International are for the gradual socialization 
of certain great industries. They deplore the 
confiscating of the property of the present own- 
ers, without remuneration. They have in mind 
the application of a plan something like the 
Plumb plan, for other industries besides the 
railroads. They are only suggesting that a few 
of the great industries be brought under this 
plan, scarcely a dozen in all. 

In the third place, they give a very generous 
interpretation to the word “laborers.” Hence- 
forth, the working class is to officially include 
all workers, by hand or by brain. The narrow 
interpretation given by Lenin is not to obtain 
in this group of Socialists. This definition 
ought to make the Socialists more popular. 

In all this, there is a very definite recognition 
that any movenrent toward industrial democ- 
racy, which is to win-the support of the mote 
highly developed democratic nations, must con- 
serve much of the old individualism which 
Lenin has been willing to sacrifice. 

Russians have a fondness for the community 
bath-tub; Englishmen have not. This fact has 
proved symbolical of future developments in 
economics. 


Leaves Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association 


Mrs. Badger Succeeds Miss Noyes 

Thirteen years ago a teacher left her school- 
room where she had spent happy years, and 
came, as she says, “with many a fear and many 
a doubt,” to become Secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association. Miss Noyes’ 
desire was to do her best in Christian service 
and how truly she has worked out that desire 
many can testify, for she has been in touch 
with a very large number of people. 

The woman who came seeking work or advice 
for her own auxiliary never went away empty- 
handed but took with her a clear call to work 
for some particular minister and family on the 
Home Missionary field—or perhaps receive a 
vision of service and sacrifice made here in her 
homeland which sent her away thoughtful. 

Miss Noyes has been sympathetic and help- 
ful. Her alertness of mind and clearness of 
judgment have made her opinions most valu- 
able. and her faithfulness in her work will long 
be in our minds. As editor of Work at Home, 
she has given the finest literary service. 

Miss Noyes’ successor is Mrs. Mabel S. Bad- 
ger of Quincy, who comes to the Association 
with varied. experience in war _ activities, 
women’s clubs and church work. 


Cee 
His Plan 
By Lillian Dolbeare Leach 
It quivers from the poplars; 
It calls from every tree— 


“The God, who sends our buds each year, 
Shall make his children free.” 


It lingers on the daisy ; 

It mounts high with the bird— 
“The God, who is Creator, 

Our every cry has heard.” 


Why our anxious fretting? 
Why our troubled days? 
In love. he waits our coming 

To his eternal ways. — 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Nature a Sacrament 


By John Andrew Holmes, D. D. 
The heavens declare the glory of God.—Ps. 19. 


Poets in all ages have discerned a goul in 

nature. Byron reports “interviews” with “the 
pathless woods” and “the lonely shore.” Bryant, 
“seeking communion with earth’s visible forms,” 
hears “a various language.” 
It was not so with my old neighbor, Ed But- 
ler. Ed had made a trip to Colorado, and had 
ascended Pike’s Peak. Upon his return to our 
untraveled community, he was much besought 
to tell of his adventures. Hspecially was he 
besought by a certain young lady, whose being 
thrilled ‘at the very name of the Peak. 

“Oh, Mr. Butler,” she exclaimed, “you haye 
actually stood upon Pike’s Peak! I have seen 
wonderful pictures of the sunrise from where 
you stood. In those pictures, the whole sky 
seemed aflame. Tell me, Mr. Butler, of your 
emotions that day. How did you feel when you 
stood on Pike’s Peak?’ 

To all of which Ed replied in the utter sim- 
plicity of an unspoiled soul, “I felt all right. 
About as usual.” 

If you and I have been like Ed this summer, 
hearing nothing, seeing nothing, feeling nothing 
of what nature may have had to communicate, 
we cannot therefore dismiss the testimony of 
the nature poets as wholly the product of hal- 
lucination. No doubt certain great souls have 
learned strange things of God through the me- 
dium of earth and sky. 

Yet the writings of nature are cut in hiero- 
gliphics. Even so great an interpreter as Al 
fred Tennyson, affirming that if he could under- 
stand the flower in the cranny he would know- 
both God and man, did not put forth the claim, 
that he knew that flower. 

For most of us it is far from true that “one 
impulse from a vernal wood can teach us more. 
than all the sages can.’””’ When,a man tells me. 
that he can learn more of God beside a brook. 
on Sunday morning than the minister can teach, 
him from the pulpit, and I find that his. name. 
is neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge, I break 
it gently to him that I am not impressed. You 


_ and I bring back more of religious verity from, ' 


one hour spent with the truths of Scripture. 
than from a whole vacation spent among the. 
myriad voices of God in nature. 

For the great majority of people, the most- 
that nature does is give a review lesson on, 
religious truths that have first been taught by 
others. I look upon nature as not so, much a, 
revelation as a sacrament. 

If the elements of the Lord’s Supper speak 
to us, so that no sooner do we look upon them, 
than many of us are impressed beyond the. 
power of words, it is because they have become. 
freighted with precious meaning through the 
many addresses that have been spoken over 
them through the years. Likewise is it for- 
most of us with what I call the sacrament of: 
nature. 

If the mountains show forth God’s majesty, 
the sea his awfulness and infinity, the plains his: 
boundless bounty, and “the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” it is not so often by first revela- 
tion as by deepening impression. 

Those who spend much of their time in hear- 
ing from prophets what God has taught them. 
are able to find in the earth and sky the very 
body of all such teachings. It is they who are 
given to see the mountain “rising like a cloud! 
of incense to the sky.” they who ean get “from 
the meanest flower that blows thoughts that do. 
often lie too deen for tears.”” For them all na- 
ture may become a great high priestess, offering - 
their prayer and administering holy communion._ 
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Work and Wealth 

WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF WORK 
AND WEALTH? (Association Press). From all 
over the United States, letters have come ask- 
ing for a course of studies which might be used 
in discussion group classes in the modern Sun- 
day school. Anticipating such a need, the so- 
cial service secretaries of the various Prot- 
estant denominations in the United States and 
Canada met last spring and outlined a course 
of studies on the general theme, ‘‘What is the 
Christian View of Work and Wealth?” They 
had also the co-operation of a committee from 
the International Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. As a result 
of the co-operative work of a committee ap- 
pointed by this board of secretaries, there has 
just come from the press a course of studies 
designed for use in adult Bible classes. 

The practical nature of these studies is re- 
vealed in the table of contents which tells the 
topies of the course of eleven lessons. 

Ie What Can a Family Do about the High 
Cost of Living? 


isle Who Should Support the Family? 
III. Who Should be Excused from Work? 
IV. What is a Fair Return for a Fair Day’s 


Work? 
Ve What is the Right Attitude toward Prop- 
erty and Income? 


VI. What Should the Parties to Industry Do 
to Secure Their Rights? 

VII. -For Whom Should Industry be Run? 

VIII. What Share Should Labor Have in the 
Management of Industry? 

IX. What is the Christian Motive for In- 


dustry? 

XG What Changes are Demanded by a Chris- 
tian View of Work and Wealth? 

XI. Suggested Devotional Material. 

This book can soon be obtained from the 
Pilgrim Press and ought to serve the purpose 
of many discussion group classes just now or- 
ganizing. Each lesson starts off with a list of 
very interesting questions. These questions are 
followed by judicious quotations from men and 
women representing every point of view on 
these subjects; and the class is encouraged, on 
the basis of these questions and quotations, to 
form its own judgment which is a very whole- 
some procedure at this time. 

A. B. Hort. 


On Religious Themes 

THe Hore or MAN, by WILLIAM HOLDEN 
Hutton, D. D. (Macmillan). These studies in 
the literature of Religion and reconstruction 
were preached before the University of Oxford 
in 1917—1919. They are historical and theo- 
logical in method, deeply rooted in the past and 
yet with an open outlook on the future and use 
the literature of the Christian ages freely. The 
point of view is that of the Anglican thought 
of Catholicity. Their outlook on the problems 
of today may be indicated by fwo quotations: 
“We see farther than Augustine saw. We see 
that the Church was not meant by her Founder 
to. remain outside, and hostile to, society, but 
to permeate it, and, it even may be, in the end 
to absorb it.” And again: “That peace will 
not be won by Socialism or by organized Labor, 
or by organized Capital, or even by reorganized 
Education. It can only be won by a body of 
which every individual member is pledged to 
give every power he possesses to the service of 
man in Christ, because we have one Father, 
even God.” 


THE CROSS, by DONALD HANKEY (Dutton). 
An essay of rare insight and inspiration. 

Is VIOLENCE THE Way OvutT? by JOHN 
HayNEs Hox~mes (Dodd, Mead). A _ strong 
argument for good will in industry, carrying 
the author’s doctrine of non-resistance to politi- 
cal action with a view to achieving the goal of 
socialism. 

Some AsPEcTs OF INTERNATIONAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY, by JOHN KELMAN (Abingdon Press). 
Six lectures delivered in De Pauw University. 
They affirm convincingly that the Christian re- 
ligion is the only solution of the great problems 
of the day. Strong arguments are presented in 
support of the League of Nations, and the 
author reveals inspiringly his~ international 
mind. It will be recalled that Dr. Kelman has 
but recently come from Scotland to the pastor- 
ate of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York, as the successor of Dr. Jowett. 

RECONSTRUCTING THE CHURCH, by WILLIAM 
ALLEN HARPER (Revell). Discusses the prob- 
lems of the times from the standpoint of a 
church layman and indicates the duty of the 
chureh today. 

THE MEANING OF THE WAR FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, by RoBERT WELLS VEACH (Re- 
vell). The training of youth is the real pre- 
paredness. The school teacher has been and is 
par excellence the drill master of the nation. 
The author lays down the new religious em- 
phasis given to our young men by the war. 


Biography and History 

THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY, by WILLIAM Ros- 
cor THAYER (Scribners). A choice little vol- 
ume containing three lectures written by one 
who is himself a master of the art which he 
describes. Biography in Antiquity, From Med- 
ieval to Modern Biography, Biography in the 
Nineteenth Century, are the titles, indicating 
the historical arrangement of the material. The 
story of Joseph, Plutarch’s Lives, Joinville’s 
Charlemagne, Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Boswell’s Johnson, Morley’s Voltaire, 
Froude’s Carlyle, Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay, ete. are a few of the 
long list of leading works described. The vol- 
ume is delightful reading and we warmly com- 
mend it to our readers. 

Tue REIGN OF PaTTI, by HERMAN KLEIN 
(Century). The author, a musical critic, knew 
Adelina Patti all her life and from her family 
obtained letters, photographs and other bio- 
graphical material used in this fascinating and 
authoritative volume. He describes her remark- 
able career from the time she was a girl in 
New York to the end in 1919. All lovers of 
musie and especially those who remember the 
famous prima donna will read the volume with 
intense interest. 

PoLITICAL THOUGHT IN JPNGLAND. FROM 
Locke ro BENTHAM, by HaArotp J. LASKI 
(Holt). A handy little volume in the Home 
University Library series, dealing largely with 
the English Revolution and the beginnings of 
the liberal movement in government, religion 
and industry. It is a scholarly, illuminating 
study of the philosophy, literature and states- 
manship of liberalism in the seventeenth and 
more especially the eighteenth century, in 
Pngland. 

MoprrN CHINA, by Srn-GuNne CHENG (Ox- 
ford University Press). A political study of 
present-day China with special reference to her 
international relations and her need of protec- 
tion against alleged Japanese aggression. 
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Durguy’s History or FRANCE, by VICTOR 
Duruy (Crowell). This standard and excellent 
history of France appears in a revised edition, 
edited by J. Franklin Jameson from the trans- 
lation by Cary; and their work is brought 
down to the year 1919 by Mabell S. C. Smith. 
Thus is included the period including the re- 
cent Great War and the story of France’s dis- 
tinguished and awful part in it. A glimpse of 
France in reconstruction is timely and signifi- 
cant. The more intimate relationships, which 
war brought, should make Americans the more 
eager to really know France, and this compre- 
hensive and illuminating history will be of 
great service to that end. Many colored maps 
add to the value of the book. 


Recent Fiction 


Mac or Puacip, by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 
(Century). The author uses his intimate knowl- 
edge of the Adirondacks to provide a fine back- 
ground for this piece of fictional biography. 
Mac is a boy born and raised in a country slum. 
No similiar city district provides more of physi- 
cal and moral filth. Drunken father, vile mother 
and lewd companions are described with un- 
blinking realism. Yet Mae rises above it all 
largely by his friendship with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The first part of the story and the 
last part, with its rush of fierce adventure, 
would bear condensation. But the Stevenson 
episode is admirable, presenting the author as 
the whimsical, lovable character he must have 
been. 

THE WALL BETWEEN, by SARA WARE Bas- 
SETT (Little, Brown). Appearing to be as much 
at home among the New Hampshire hills as on 
the shore of Massachusetts, the author presents 
a strong, well-constructed story. Her skill in 
character study is also in evidence. A relent-, 
less New Hngland feud, carried on for genera- 
tions, is at the center of events. It concerns a 
useless stone wall which ought to be repaired 
by one family or the other. Only the arrival 
of a young niece from the Far West reveals 
the absurdity of the situation. As there is al- 
ready a marriageable man on the other side of 
the wall, the practiced reader spies a Romeo 
and Juliet affair. But it does not proceed along 
conventional lines. The solution is a surprise. 

THE MIDDLE PASSAGE, by L. FRANK TOOKER 
(Century). A boy adrift on a cake of ice is 
picked up by a slave ship and then begins an 
adventurous career, full of peril which he meets 
with daring spirit. The descriptions of storms 
at sea are thrilling and the story is a series of 
stirring experiences. The telling of it is ad- 
mirable. A charming romance runs through 
the pages. 

THE MASK, by JOHN CouRNOS (Doran). A 
vivid autobiographical story, uncompromising 
in its pictures of reality, which are sometimes 
disagreeable and immodest, but always power- 
ful, dealing with a boyhood in Russia and a 
fight for a footing in life in Philadelphia. 

JANE, by ANNA ALICE CHAPIN (Putnam). 
A young girl. who has led a secluded life, sud- 
denly runs away from home. She is both self- 
forgetful and philosophical. So when she finds 
herself accidentally. provided with a prospec- 
tive husband and a position as actress in “a 
fourth-rate traveling company,’ she placidly 
takes life as it comes. It is a strange world, 
revealed in its good points and its inevitable 
black shadows. Jane is a winsome character 
though she is too obliging and hardly deserves 
some of her lucky escapes from pitfalls. 
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What Sort of Pleasure Should a 
Christian Allow ? 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 10-16 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Lesson. Luke 7:31-35; Isa. 47: 
iS a il Mite es aon ea 


The Sources of Pleasure. We are to think 
of pleasure first as relaxation. It is not our 
main business in life—it even loses its power 
to please if we attempt to make it so. It is 
not a thing to give ourselves up to. The Revis- 
ers made that point clear when they translated 
the Apostle Paul’s judgment in regard to cer- 
tain widows: “But she that giveth herself to 
pleasure is dead while she liveth.” This is no 
judgment of a stern and narrow Puritanism; 
it is the recognition of a fact which we see 
embodied often in our pleasure-loving age. 
Pleasure is a thing that grows from contrast. 
To enjoy to the full you must not be hunting 
enjoyment every moment, any more than to 
enjoy the pleasure of eating you must be at the 
table all day long. And Christianity is, in one 
view of it, the measurer and determiner of the 
proportions of what life holds, pleasure among 
them. There is an order of values in the soul 
and pleasure-seeking does not head the proces- 
sion. 


Pleasure as a Right of the Soul. I find noth- 
ing in the New Testament which denies that 
enjoyment is a normal thing. I see no reason 
why a Christian should go to his amusements 
with a resentful conscience, any more than a 
well-behaved child to its play. There is some- 
thing unnatural in a life from which enjoy- 
ment is wholly barred. If we could see any 
way in which such a self-denial would help 
another we would not grudge the cost. But as 
a matter of experience it usually hinders by 
bearing false witness to our faith. Nor is our 
pleasure in God, the proper enjoyment of every 
child of his, of a kind to hinder innocent but 
lesser pleasures. God is not jealous of a game 
of golf, or an amusing book or a meditative 
ramble. We need variety of pleasure for our 
soul’s health. 


As a Peril to Godliness. On the other hand, 
the passion for pleasure is undoubtedly a peril 
to all high forms of godliness. That is a fever- 
ishness of the soul which is a symptom of dis- 
ease. When one is so intent on pleasure that 
he cannot enjoy communion with God or find 
time for communion with his fellow Christians, 
that is a danger signal. There is always a call 
to self-restraint and self-denials. We are to 
use the world but not to the full. 


Is Asceticism Necessary to Faith? Some 
great saints have found it so and if we do we 
may be called to follow their example. But 
most of the saints I have known have been 


genial people who were as ready for a laugh. 


or a frolic as any child could wish. I cannot 
think, whatever special calls may come, that 
the childlike spirit which Christ demands is a 
fundamentally unplayful spirit. 


Use and Abuse of the World. It all comes 
back to a question of distinctions and discrimi- 
nations. And it becomes at last a problem of 
the right order in our life choices. 


{| be a pauper at the last! 


THE HOUR. OF PRAYERS 


Closet and Altar 


THE ABIDING TREASURE 
The word of the Lord remaineth forever. 


All that he had was outside of him. A 
man could get through the very stars of 
heaven if every one of them was a golden 
coin; a man could spend the sands upon 
the seashore if every sparkling atom was a 
silver coin! He could get through it all and 
Who is he, then, 
who cannot spend all? A man who lives 
spiritually, a man of character, of purpose, 
of high conception, of noble sympathy, a 
man who knows truth and loves truth never 
ean spend his fortune.—Joseph Parker. 


Unwrap thy life of many wants and fine, 
He who with Christ, will dine 
Shall see no table curiously spread 
But fish and barley bread. 
Where readest thou that Jesus bade us pray, 
“Give us our sumptuous fare from day to day.” 


Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back 
When God gave but a pack? 
With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 
For braid and fripperies? 
Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to 
feed, 
And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 


—Frederic Langbridge. 


The best things abide and are beyond the 
power of decay or death., They are like 
gold, which the rust cannot touch or fire 
destroy. A pang sometimes strikes the heart 
as it looks on a fair flower and remembers 
that its beauty will soon be over; but the 
beauty of these invisible things never fades. 
A man gathers precious volumes or noble 
pictures and a shadow falls across them as 
he remembers that they can be his only for 
the brief years of his mortal life; but no 
such shadow falls on the spiritual elements 
which these things may have had some part 
in quickening in his mind and heart—treas- 
ures which, by the varied discipline of life, 
have slowly accumulated—treasures which 
are really ours, bound to us by ties which 
death is powerless to break—W. Garrett 
Horder. 


O thou who art the Source and Satisfac- 
tion of my heart and its chief good, let 
neither evil draw me away, nor the lesser 
joys of life hinder my joy in thee. Help me 
never to rest in a quick content which leads 
to poverty of soul, but to seek and find thee, 
who art not far from any one of us. Yet, 
Lord, since I for a little dwell at home 
among the little things of earth, grant me 
the experience of thy love even in these. 
May beauty and pleasure, and all the gifts 
that fill my hands speak to my heart of thy 
loving-kindness. Go thow with me wherever 
thou wilt have me go. So let me have eyes 
to see and wings of thought to rise into thy 
presence, hands to serve and feet to run at 
thy bidding; and may no gift of thine be 
spoiled in the experience of my soul by self- 
ishness. In the name of Christ. Amen. , 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Christianizing Our Politics 

Comment on the Christian Endeavor 

Prayer Meeting Topic for Oct. 17-23 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Christian Principles in Politics. Luke 
22: 24-27. (Citizenship Meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 


Even in the presence of the Master men quar- 
reléd. If these men were disciples, so much 
the worse. This quarrel was over the matter 
of rank. Jesus himself never took it into ac- 
count. He had greater things to think of, and 
to impress upon his hearers. Social position 
would mean nothing to him. He compares such 
contention with heathen practices. It is not 
his way—that is, it is not Christian. His con- 
cern was not over a man’s rank but a man’s 
service to his fellows. High position in his 
mind meant humble and hearty readiness to 
help others. The real, high-rank citizen is not 
the selfish, helpless, good-liver, but one like the 
Master, one who always placed himself at 
the disposal of all men whom he could help. The 
Master was the ideal citizen. His politics were 
based on altruism and service. 


Leads for the Leader 


Many Wndeavorers are not voting citizens. 
That is only an occasional way to express their 
politics. They are all living citizens. In the 
last word, citizens make a city, not roads, build- 
ings, schools, or even churches. The city is 
known by its citizens, and their ideas of. right 
citizenship are shaped by their ideas of govern- 
ment (politics). Here then is a subject full 
of significance for every Endeavorer. 


Admitting that thoroughly Christian citizens 
are rather rare, is it worth while to be one and 
to be in the minority? Do minorities make any 
impression on the whole? 


If your town or city polities are “dirty,” how 
can the dirt be removed? Shall we try? 


Is the Christian thought expressing itself in 


the present presidential campaign? Is that 
phase more important than platforms or 
parties? 


What Christian principles can we hope to 
put into world politics? 


Thoughts for Members 


Christian citizenship is based on what one 
can give and not what he ean get. 


What place will malicious personalities and 
deliberate representation and corruption . of 
voters have when Christian principles dominate 
our politics? 


Roosevelt stands out as the type of politician 
who thought out his views and acted in the 
spirit of a Christian. Is it possible for others 
to do the same? 


A Moment of Prayer 


O God and Father of us all, who hath made 
us all to dwell upon the face of thy world, 
teach us, we pray, to entwine our love about 
the lives of others, to govern our affairs and 
our communities and our country with a whole- 
some spirit of service for others, that we may 
show anew the heart of our Master, thy Son. 
Amen. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Jesus Begins His Ministry 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 
LT.) Matt. Yole 25. : 

It is a glorious spectacle to see any strong 
young man begin his life work. It is especially 
so if that work is a great devotion of life to 
the welfare of mankind. Jesus is the supreme 
example of a life dedicated to a great service. 

1. The Time. Jesus did not rush into his 
work. He waited for the time to become ripe 
for his service to begin. The years of waiting 
at Nazareth and his self-control during John’s 
ministry are significant of his clear-visioned 
patience and reserve. John’s fearless work had 
caused him to cross the will of a wicked king 
and he was tasting the joys of a dungeon. This 
is the price that men generally pay for speak- 
ing out boldly in God’s name. Jesus knew that 
the time had come for John’s message and work 
to be completed by his. He came to fulfill not 
only the old law but also the mission of John. 
Thus every life work ought to fit into what /has 
gone before, make its contribution to the gen- 
eration, and pass into the future for its final 
realization. 

2. The Place. Jesus was giving a religious 
message; his work was religious. Therefore he 
would most naturally have sought training at 
the accredited schools in Jerusalem, established 
his relations with the priests and teachers of 
the law, and in due time have entered into the 
regular service of the established church in the 
accustomed way. This is not the method that 
he pursued, however. In Galilee rather than in 
more “pious” Judea; in Capernaum rather 


than in the religious capital, Jerusalem; among 
the people of a commercial town instead of in 
the synagogues or the temple of a sacred city, 
Jesus began his work. What does this indicate 
as to the popular character of his ministry? 
What does it suggest concerning the tendencies 
in formal religious life? 


38. The Message. Jesus proclaimed a great 
fact and a consequent duty. The fact was that 
the Kingdom of Heaven was close at hand, was 
coming immediately. The people understood 
by this term the reign of God in human life, 
sometimes called a “theocracy ;” Jesus took the 
old words and filled them with new meaning. 
He meant, in brief, the reign of God in all 
human life through the mastery of man’s pur- 
poses by the love of God. He meant that the 
two great commandments (love to God and 
neighbor) and the Golden Rule, were the great 
valid principles which could transform the 
world and would bring a new order of life to 
all mankind. He meant that he had come to 
give this principle a concrete expression in his 
own life and to transmit new power to men, 
so that they could realize this actually in their 
purposes and conduct. In view of this fact 
they must change their whole attitude toward 
life; this transformation consisted in a radical 
change of purpose issuing in a profound modifi- 
eation of life and was known as repentance. 
This. was the first message or ‘sermon’ of 
Jesus. Give as clear and forceful a modern 
interpretation of this as you can. Just what 
does it mean now? 

4. The Method. If the message of Jesus was 
significant the method by which he proposed 
to carry on his work was still more so. We 


noted that he did not begin with the official 
places or leaders of popular religion. His meth- 
ods also were his own. Instead of writing books 
or organizing a campaign of propaganda, Jesus 
quietly called around him a little group of dis- 
ciples and spent his time actually impressing 
his message and spirit so deeply upon them 
that when he had finished they were living rep- 
resentatives of his spirit and program. This 
seems at first glance a futile method of bring- 
ing a new program or order of life to the world. 
But its wisdom and power is fully vindicated. 
The men whom Jesus made over went on to 
make the world over. This is the method of 
Jesus today. How does he call us to be his 
disciples now? What does it mean to learn 
Christ’s lesson now? ; 

5. The Results. They are summed up in the 
words: preaching, teaching, healing. Jesus gave 
men a message which was concerned with a 
new life; he taught the details of this message 
clearly and patiently; he applied the message 
to actual life in all its aspects, beginning with 
the physical body and ending with the trans-, 
formed soul. From this followed not only a 
wide reputation but a growing following of 
eager disciples. What is the message of Jesus 
to our age? What does it mean to be a learner 
of Christ? Has Christ power now in the 
physical as well as the spiritual realm? How 
can we vitalize the experience of the first dis- 
ciples in our own daily life? 


O; | Mare 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Our Missionary Education Program 


Epirors’ Note.—Secretary Sheldon’s series 
of articles on the Bible is interrupted this week 
to allow space for this article which has refer- 
ence to the theme of this special number. The 
series on the Bible will continue next week. 

The Congregational World Movement is to 
lay special emphasis upon missionary education 
in its campaign this fall, preparatory to the 
raising of funds by the churches for our world- 
wide Congregational work. 

The expression of the Christian impulse in 
missionary service is not only essential to the 
full development of Christian personality and 
to spiritual strength and vigor in the church, 
but it underlies the possibility of any adequate 
ministry to the needs of the world. 

Such a ministry calls for the generous and 
systematic support of all our missionary 
agencies and this support comes most surely 
as the result of sound knowledge of facts, the 
cultivation of vital human interests and the 
establishment of Christian attitudes toward all 
people, near at hand or far away. 

The urgency of the appeal for money is justi- 
fied by the needs, but to depend upon such 
appeal alone without laying the educational 
foundations is like harvesting the grain and 
neglecting to sow for the next harvest. 

The Missionary Education Department, 
therefore, in co-oneration with a committee 
representing the missionary societies, has out- 
lined a program which it is hoped will com- 
mend itself to all the churches for earnest con- 


By Herbert W. Gates 


Secretary of Missionary Education 


sideration and use. This program has been 
outlined more in detail in a series of articles 
which appeared in The Congregationalist for 
April 1 to May 20 inclusive. Its main features 
may here be summarized. They include: 

1. The. organization in every church of a 
strong and fully representative committee 
charged with the duty of effectively promoting 
missionary education in all departments of the 
church. 

2. Systematic, graded mission study and 
training in missionary service as an integral 
part of the curriculum in every department of 
the church school. 

38. Organized week-day activities and special 
groups and societies for the promotion of mis- 
sionary education, of the types best adapted to 
the respective needs of children, boys and girls, 
young people and adults. 

4. Promotion of the plan known as The 
Chureh School of Missions, by which the 
thought and attention of the whole church is 
concentrated for a given period of time upon 
mission study. 

5. Cultivation of the habit of definite, per- 
sistent prayer for our missionaries and mis- 
sionary interests. 

6. Promotion of the principle and practice 
of stewardship, 

7. Provision for the attendance of young 
people at missionary education conferences and 


institutes for the development of leaders. 

8. The recruiting of young people for servy- 
ice on the missionary field at home and abroad. 

The Missionary Education Department exists 
to serve the churches and all the mission boards 
in the realization of these objectives. A Manual 
of Principles and Methods of Missionary Edu- 
cation is in the press and will be distributed 
during this campaign. Pamphlets giving de- 
tailed suggestions for carrying out the graded 
program of missionary education in the local 
church are in preparation. 

The Department is constantly gathering in- 
formation regarding the work of the mission 
boards and the best methods in use by various. 
churches. It issues a list of missionary topics 
suitable for use in the church prayer meeting 
and another for young people’s societies, and 
publishes notes and comments on these in the 
church papers. It publishes many pamphlets 
and leaflets on special topics in missionary edu- 
cation in addition to those above mentioned. 

All this information is made available to the 
ehurches through correspondence and personal 
interviews, addresses at conferences and insti- 
tutes and in the churches, and through articles 
in The Congregationalist, the Church School, 
and the missionary periodicals. 

The Department is a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and helpful suggestions in 
this field of work. Use it freely. Address the 
Secretary of Missionary Education, 14 Beacon 
Street. Boston 9, Mass. 
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The American Missionary Association 


1. The Light of a Whole City: 

' Charleston, S. C., has a Negro population 
of about 30,000, an orderly, thrifty and pros- 
perous community, little disturbed by inter- 
The upper crust of this 
black city is composed of intelligent, self- 
respecting and educated colored folks who 
ardently desire for themselves and their chil- 
dren a place under the sun. 

At the heart of that ambitious, intellectual 
and social life, stands an A. M. A. school 
known as Avery Normal Institute. Like 
other A. M. A. schools of its class, Avery 
offers a first-rate high school curriculum with 
additional normal work and teacher training. 
Its buildings, though well located and ar- 
ranged and exquisitely neat, are old, shabby 
and in dire need of repair. But on the 
human side Avery is strong and beautiful. 
It has a fine faculty group including grad- 
uates of Talladega, Fisk, Howard and At- 
lanta; it has a student body of some four 
hundred eager young people -who throng its 


‘classrooms to the last broken bench, while 


scores of applicants are turned away for 
lack of room. It graduates from thirty to 
forty students every year, a: great proportion 
of whom go on to college. It has a large and 
loyal Alumni body who are devoted to the 
school. 

The influence of Avery pervades the city. 
At the head of each of the three huge public 
schools stands an Avery graduate. . Their 
teachers are all Avery graduates. It is in- 
deed necessarily so. The law requires that 
colored public schools shall have only Negro 
teachers ‘and there is no other source from 
which Negro teachers can be had. The so- 
called public high school stops with the 
eighth grade and there is no other high school 
within a radius of eighty miles. 

Charleston has also scores of private 
schools for Negroes. These, too, are prac- 
tically all conducted by Avery graduates. 
This great company of teachers, together 
with many other graduates, is carrying out 
to every corner of black Charleston the A. M. 
A. spirit and the A. M. A. ideals. . No wonder 
that when a recent rumor shrilled through 
the town, to the effect that Avery might soon 
be closed, there instantly arose a sharp and 
agonized cry of protest. ‘To lose our school, 
our only open door to the higher life of the 
intellect; it would be an appalling calamity ; 
it would be like plucking out our eyes.” 


2. The Precious Things of the 
Everlasting Hills: 
In the Cumberland Plateau of eastern 


- Tennessee, two thousand feet above sea level, 


we are building up a great Industrial School 
for mountain boys and girls. In this institu- 
tion two of our schools are united, the old 


Pleasant Hill and Grand View, which is thus 


removed from its former location, thirty 
miles away to this, a much more favorable 
center for mountain work. 


As with Avery so the New Pleasant Hill is 
very strong on the human side. The Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edwin R. Wharton, has a genius 
for school management, especially for the 
building up of boys. His wife, “the Doctor 
Woman,” is the. good angel of the whole 
countryside, carrying her ministry of healing 
to hundreds of lonely cabins up and down the 
valleys. These two are supported by a fine 
staff of loyal teachers, but the great asset is 
the student body; splendid boys and girls, of 
pure American stock, ¢with noble physique, 
bright faces and eager minds—genuine moun- 
tain products from the big hills come tramp- 
ing in until they fill every nook and corner. 

The graduates of these two schools, now 
united, have become the leaders of that whole 
region. Most‘of them teach for a while at 
least, many make teaching their permanent 
profession, others have become doctors, law- 
yers, legislators, ministers, besidés many who 
occupy positions of influence in. commercial 
and agricultural lines. 

The Pleasant Hill buildings are shabby, 
outworn, and most of them unfit for further 
service. We are, however, about to begin 
the erection of a new plant for which some 
forty thousand dollars are in hand and which 
will require several times that amount for 
their completion. A wonderfully fruitful 
field is this; such work as we are doing is 
deeply needed and is highly prized by the 
neglected people of the southern mountains. 
It is capable of unlimited expansion and we 
greatly desire to be doing more for the 
American Highlander. 


3. A Fruitful Church: 

The Association, while it glories in its 
schools and colleges, would not for a moment 
have its churches forgotten. The most im- 
portant of these spiritual children is the 
Negro group, 1384 in number, which are scat- 
tered throughout the southern states. These 


churches present an ethical and intellectual 


type of religion contrasting sharply with the 
usual religious emotionalism of the Negro, 
while at the same time they cultivate a warm 
and tender evangelism. They have an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their size. 
Their pastors, men of stainless lives, liberal 
education and public spirit, are usually lead- 
ers in the community. The churches are 


‘growing steadily in size and numbers, they 


are making remarkable progress in the grace 
of giving. As a rule they have adopted the 
Tercentenary Plan in its entirety; have taken 
an enthusiastic part in the Congregational 
World Movement and were among the first 
to go over the. top, and they are supporting 


one of their own men with his wife as mis- 


sionaries in Africa under the American 
Board. Thirty-two colored Congregational 
churches in this land are self-supporting and 
many others are eagerly looking forward to 
the goal of self-support. 

A fine example of an A. M. A. church is to 


be found in Raleigh, N. C., its minister, Rey. 
Perfect R. DeBerry. Within the present pas- 
torate of some ten years, this church has in- 
creased its membership fivefold and its in- 
fluence in the community at least tenfold. 
It now has some four hundred members. It 
has within this period bought and paid for 
an attractive house of worship, and it has 
moved far on toward self-support. It has 
also taken an active part in the great for- 
ward movements of the Congregational body 
and in local movements for social and civic 
advancement. In connection wit this church 
the Association supplies a social worker who 
is immensely useful in effectively directing 
numerous clubs and classes and other pro- 
visions for the training and wholesome 
amusement of the young people in the neigh- 
borhood. 


4. A Modern Siloam: 

A great multitude of sick folks, the lame, 
the halt, the blind and those stricken by 
divers diseases—a hundred every day—come 
to the beautiful porch of the Ryder Memorial 
Hospital at Humacao, Porto Rico, that they 
may be healed. And while they are awaiting, 
each man his turn, to interview the good 
doctor, a simple religious service goes on at 
which many hear, for the first time, the 
wonderful words of life. Very impressive 
those words must be in such circumstances 
where preaching and healing go hand in 
hand as they used to do in early Christian 
days. The deaf hear, the lame walk, the 
blind receive their sight, the dying are re- 
stored to life and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. 


Conditions in Porto Rico are not so very 
unlike those of the ancient Galilean villages 
where the Master preached and healed; a 
semi-tropical climate, a dense rural popula- 
tion, food scarce and costly, a poor, neglected, 
illiterate peasantry, scantily clothed, half 
starved, miserably housed, the prey of fevers, 
tuberculosis, hook worm, blindness, dreadful 
venereal diseases and the other ailments that 
haunt the footsteps of poverty. 


As was the case at old Capernaum, so here 
and now our Master must be moved with 
compassion at the sight of these unshep- 
herded multitudes. 

What a privilege to be doing for them, in 
His name and for His sake, the selfsame 
things He used to do! | 


These good folks of the Pilgrim faith are 
every-day illustrations of the sort of work 
that you, by your interest, your gifts, your 
prayers, are carrying on, through the agency 
of The American Missionary Association, in 
hundreds of needy places and for tens. of 
thousands of needy souls under our common 
flag. : 

You will surely count it no small privilege 
to bear a faithful, generous part in under- 
takings so vast, so beneficent, so Christlike! 


Send Check to the American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The American Board 


) Would have you know — 


THAT the generosity of the Congregational people has saved the Board from the great- 
est financial disaster in its history. We report a debt for the year ending August 31 of 
$242,000—-an unprecedented amount—but this is more than covered by subscriptions 
made to the Emergency Fund of the Congregational World Movement, and the debt 
will surely be canceled in the course of the next six months. But for payments already 
made through the Congregational World Movement, the debt would have been over 
$300,000. Let all who helped in the canvass last spring rejoice that the day has been 
saved! 


THAT while the churches were busy attending to the Emergency call and to the Pil-, 
grim Memorial Fund, they did not relinquish their efforts to maintain the regular income 
of the Board. It is highly gratifying td find that in such a year as that just closed the 
regular gifts of the churches to the. American Board show a gain of $106,000, the larg- 
est single year gain in our history. 


THAT during August over 2,000 friends all over the country sent direct to our treasury 
an extra gift, these totaling $49,000. The amounts varied from $1 to $1,000, and the 
accompanying letters greatly cheered our hearts. The Board never had so many devoted 
and intelligent friends. 


THAT while the future presents many baffling problems in our widely scattered fields, 
we can and do face it courageously and hopefully in view of the strong backing we have 
at home. Let us all stand together in the support of this great world task. 


THAT we shall have some extraordinarily interesting information to give out in coming 
days as to the needs of the work during the current year. Do not fail to read the Ameri- 
can Board section in the SURVEY soon to be published by the Congregational World Move- 
ment. We never have sent out a more important or more interesting document. Use it in 
your churches as a textbook. 


THAT the American Board occupies the most strategic fields in the world, and hence can 
offer superb opportunities for special investments on the part of individuals and churches. 
Why not support your own missionary or finance your own section of our work? Those 
who enter into such an arrangement gain great satisfaction. Write to the Home Depart- 
ment of the Board or to any of our District Officers. 


THAT foreign missions have taken on tremendous significance of late. On every hand it 
is recognized that this enterprise is of first importance in composing and reconstructing 
the world. Statesmen, world economists, captains of industry and prominent educators 
unite in urging the Church to send its message of justice and good will to the ends of the 
earth. The foreign missionary is the true internationalist, the promoter of world peace, 
the guardian of the world’s highest life. We must stand by him as never before. 


THAT most of all this year we want to develop the spirit of prayer among the home 
folks. This is a religious enterprise and we must draw from the reservoirs of God if 
we are to have the power we need. We appeal for a revival of the monthly missionary 
prayer meeting, with fully one-third of the time spent in prayer. We appeal to all those 
friends who gave in August to follow the Prayer Calendar in our Year Book of Missions. 
Let us undergird this work with our prayers and we shall see a far greater year than the 
one just finished. As Livingston said, “Let us advance on our knees.” 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Oct. 7, 1920 
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By Winifred M. Kirkland 

Dicky-bird is five. He is the youngest mem- 
ber of the faculty except one, but that one is 
only a three-months baby, and a girl besides. 
Dicky-bird lives on Faculty Hill, which looks 
across the meadow land of the athletic field and 
the bit of wood beyond, to the other hill where 
the college stands. Over there live the students. 
He does not like students. He wishes there 
were no students, for then his father could play 
with him in the mornings instead of bolting his 
breakfast and skipping down the stone steps, 
running across the athletic field and then up 
again on the other side, to be in time to teach 
students at nine o’clock. 

Dicky-bird could stand students if they would 
only let him alone, but they won’t! They come 
trooping up the stone steps and past his yard, 
on their way to the road and country walks 
beyond. And always they stop to talk to Dicky- 
bird, playing—as if he had time to talk to 
students! There were no students in sight now, 
and Dicky-bird went into the house and brought 
out his tin soldiers, resolved to play Valley 
Yorge near the road, beside which the tiniest 
of brooks runs down the hill. 

Over at the college, in a room under the 
gables of Croft, Jean Dawson was in a pretty 
rage. Five minutes before, she had been cheery, 
whistling softly while she braided her hair and 
tugged on her sweater preparatory to an early 
game of hockey—but now, since the coming of 
the mail! 

Jean had read the letter over ten times; she 
seemed to hear the ringing of his voice through 
it, and see the fire in his eyes. He was a dear 
boy—it was just that- which made her angry 
with him—her tall twin brother, with the foot- 
ball hair, the tense lips, the changing eyes. But 
there lay the obstinate letter: 

“Dear Jean: Your letter does not affect my 
decision in regard to the Christmas vacation. 
I shall spend it as I please. It’s no use trying 
to tell you how sick I.am of the city. To be 
here in Boston is bad enough, but you ask me 
to go to New York! To Aunt Lucile’s house 
party, to theaters and dinners and parties—no 
sleep and no fresh air, and nothing but racket 
day and night! No, it’s Cousin James’ good old 
Vermont farm I’m going to, a hundred miles 
from a city, and five miles from anywhere, 
where I can breathe and tramp and ride and 
ski, and have a taste of woods and hills. 
Since you are so displeased with me, it is 
hardly necessary to say that I shall not keep 
to the plan of spending Thanksgiving with you. 
I had looked forward to having a bully time, 
but I don’t feel much like coming now. 

: “Your aff. brother, 
“RoBerRT LYNN DAWSON.” 

Jean dashed off four separate replies, each 
shorter than the preceding. This was the last: 

“Dear Rob: I certainly fail to understand. 
You have no right to disappoint me, after all 
I’ve done for you. 

“T should think you’d get enough of solitude 
in camp in the summer, and that two weeks 
with me in New York at Christmas wouldn’t 
hurt you. 

“You are right not to come Thanksgiving. 
We'd both have a pretty poor sort of time. 

“Your loving sister, 
“JEAN DAWSON.” 


, Jean sealed her letter, thrust the envelope up 
e 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


under her sweater, grabbed her hockey stick, 
and stormed out of the room, down stairs, and 
out of doors. She hurried to the athletic field, 
but when she got there she found herself too 
eross to play, and went on up the stone steps, 
and past Dicky’s house, toward the road, and 
the country beyond. Striding along unseeing, 
she stepped over Dicky-bird, playing Valley 
TYorge. 

“Hi, there,’ he cried. 
ware!” 

“Why? the tone was as cross as Dicky’s 
own. 

“*Cause George Washington doesn’t like stu- 
dents.” 

“Don’t care—it’s not his Delaware!’ and 
stout shod as she was, Jean continued to walk 
on down the hill right im the Delaware. 

“You'll be drowned,” Dicky-bird called after 
her, gloomily, for he had stopped his play to 
watch her. This was a new sort of student. 
He didn’t remember, ever to have seen her be- 
fore. Somehow her snappishness pleased him. 
He dropped George Washington, he pattered 
down the hill. The student faced about. 

“Now who asked you to come along?’ she 
asked, glaring at him. 


“Keep off the Dela- 
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“Nobody didn’t.” 
but charmed. 

“T didn’t, remember that,’ and the student. 
turned on her way. 

Dicky-bird trotted abreast, his blouse welk 
protruded in front, hands thrust into his belt 
at the back. The student, in her white sweater 
and crimson skirt, had her hands behind her, 
too, dragging her hockey stick. The resolution 
expressed in both those square young backs 
would have been a study—if anybody had been 
there to see. 

They trudged on, not speaking, making a 
great racket with the dead leaves. It was a 
wonderful wood road, arched by branches all 
erimson and gold. In the crisp air was a faint 
smell of autumn bonfires. It was very hard to 
stay cross as one fared on and on through such 
blue November weather. Once a squirrel, dis- 
turbed in his nutting, scolded at them loudly. 
Dicky-bird laughed. 

“Crosspatch!” he said, pointing at the furry 
mite; “but then we bovvered him, didn’t we?’ 

“Yes,” said the student—she was not quite 
ready to talk. ? 

On they went. Dicky-bird was enjoying him- 

(Continued on page 454) 


Dicky-bird was frightened, 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

As I announced last week the winners in our 
“Beast, Bird and Fish Contest” are Comrades 
Dorothy Walters of Milwaukee, Wis., first 
prize, and Leonard Southby, Carthage, N. Y., 
second prize. 

You will remember that the lists were to 
eontain family names that suggest either a 
beast, a bird or a fish. I will give that offered 
by the first prize winner : 

Beasts: Badger, Batts, Bear, Beaver, Bock, 
Bull, Catt, Coon, Deer, Doe, Fox, Hare, Hogg, 
Lyon, Mole, Mouse, Pigg, Roebuck, Seal, Spitz, 
Wolf—21. 

Birds: Bunting, Bustard, Canary, Chicks, 
Coote, Crane, Crow, Dove, Drake, Finch, 
Heron, Jay, Kite, Mallard, Martin, Nightingale, 
Parrott, Peacock, Raven, Roller, Sparrow, 
Stork, Swallow, Swan, Swift, Teal, Woodcock, 
Wren—28. 

Fish: Bass, Hels, Goldfish, Herring, Pike, 
Ray, Roach, Salmon, Sturgeon, Trout—10. 
Total 60. 

This fine list entitles its maker to the first 
prize of two Thrift Stamps. 

Comrade Leonard Southby’s list contains 
fifty-two names. I will not give it in full, but 
he found thirteen “beasts” that are not in the 
above list. They are: Bull, Bullock, Campbell 
(This, of course, is camel—Mr. A.), Cobb, 
Hart, Hind, Horsnail (Dictionary says this is 
a tadpole—Mr. A.), Kerr (cur—WMr. A.), 
Kidd, Leppard, (leopard?), Lamb, Morse, 
Squirrell. 

He also has nine different ‘birds’. Bird, Cox 
(cocks), Dove, Eagle, Hawkes, Partridge, Rob- 
bins, Starling; Taylor (tailor). 

Then he found four ‘fishes’ not discovered 
by Comrade Dorothy. They are: Perch, Skeats 
(skate?—Mr. A.), Spratt, Whiting. 

Leonard draws a prize of one Thrift Stamp 
for his list. He got some of his names from 
England where he was born and lived for some 
years. I wish I had room to quote from his 
admirable letter. 


Perhaps some of you Comrades would like to 
use these lists in a game at some Christian 
Hndeavor social. You will probably be glad to 
have a few more names to add. Comrade Alice 
Goodwin of Hartford, Ct., sent in these that 
are not found above: Beasts: Rowe (roe), 
Stagg. Bird: Bulfinch. Colt is a “beast” given 
by another Hartford Comrade, S. F. Bell. I 
would add as a “fish,’’. Culp. 

You will enjoy a letter from one of our older 
Comrades, Rey. H. E. Partridge, of Norwalk, 
Cal.: 

“Mr. Alden, 

“Dear Sir: The church in Fremont, Ill., had 
as pastor when I was a boy, Rev. A. K. Fox 
and its two deacons at the same time were 
Swan and Partridge. (Rather dangerous posi- 
tion for the ‘‘fowls.”—Mr. A.). Fox and Part- 
ridge went into the newspaper business at the 
county seat. Fox sold to another Partridge 
when the firm became Partridge Brothers and 
later the paper was sold to Coon.” 

I will take room this time for just one more 
letter, from Comrade Eleanor Smith of New 
Haven, Ct.: 

“Dear Mr. Alden: 

“YT have been reading the Comrades’ Corner 
for some time but have had nothing to con- 
tribute till this afternoon, when I was sitting on 
the piazza, a big truck went by and the name 
was so funny I thought you might like to add 
it to your queer names list. It was M. Papa 
and Sons.” 

That reminds me of a sign I saw on a truck 
once. It read: 

THE WORLD DOES MOVE 
SO DO WE 
TRUCKING ANYWHERE 

We are going ’way over $25 on our Lunch 
Fund. Money is coming in a fast stream now. 
I will tell you about it next time. 


Comradely yours, 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


How They Do It 


An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


The “ Extra” Sunday School Class 


By Miss S. T. Payson 


The problem of Sunday afternoon for the 
girls who were not able to get out in time for 
Sunday school had bothered us for some time. 
Girls who must help at home, girls who did 
housework, maids, waitresses, all of whom 
found it impossible to reach the Sunday school 
in time for the regular session, and yet who 
must be reached by the church. And we have 
evolved a scheme which seems to be the very 
thing to meet the need of these girls. 

A few of us who had thought ourselves grad- 
uated from Sunday school work talked the 
matter over and decided to organize a Girls’ 
Club, a branch of the Sunday school, yet not 
stopping at Sunday school work. 

We meet at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon 
for Bible study, using the regular Sunday 
school lesson leaflets and papers, and making 
our offering regularly to the Sunday school 
funds. We have good music, our scheme hav- 
ing interested two accomplished musicians who 
had not before entered Sunday school work. 
Review work, prayer and memorized psalm or 
other passages of Scripture are then led by one 
of our volunteer workers. The lesson is taught 
by another. There is much singing and every- 
thing is carried on snappily so that at 5 o’clock 
we are ready for dismissal. Just then arrives 
a lady, another of our committee, with a covered 
basket and here follows an important part of 
our scheme. The lonely girls, the strangers, 


and those who live far away may stay to tea. 
The gas range comes into use and those who 
stay have two pleasant hours to read, play and 
sing and eat a leisurely tea before evening 
service. They may then attend evening service 
and after that we have our “Pleasant Sunday 
Evening” hour of song and social intercourse 
in the Sunday school room. p 

That finishes the day but not what we do for 
our girls during the week. Thursday evening 
is peculiarly their own. This is their party 
night and they may come as early as they wish 
and some one is always there to meet them. The 
fire is bright, the chairs are arranged as cosily 
as possible, the sewing machine and piano are 
both very much in evidence. We teach the 
girls to sew—none of us are trained dressmak- 
ers, but several of us are good sewers. The 
girls are thus learning to make their own sim- 
pler garments and even to make shirt-waists. 
They are also learning to crochet and knit. The 
piano is for the use of any one but during the 
evening we always have some of the best music 
and also a sing-song if they feel like it. Some 
prefer to play games. With many girls this is 
their only play time so when they feel like it 
we all join in. We read pleasant stories and 
an occasional graver book from our missionary 
library. 

Our trained nurse gives instruction in simple 
nursing for emergencies, bandaging, etc. The 
girls love that and I expect several of the girls 
to graduate from home-workers into hospitals. 
We always have “refreshments,” coffee or cocoa, 


sandwiches and cake at this meeting. The girls 
are going home, many of them to boarding 
houses, and they thoroughly enjoy the added 
comfort of the hot drink and the “eats.” One 
can be so much more sociable when one is hold- 
ing a cup of coffee or tea. 

The last thing is a hymn and the Mizpah 
Benediction. We don’t try to commence with 
any religious service, because the girls drop in 
at any time they can during the evening, but 
we have the quieting word at the end. 

We have been “invited out’? some evenings to 
hospitable homes in the congregation, but those 
were extra parties and did not interfere with 
our regular evenings. We also give parties of 
eur own and invite the minister and the Sun- 
day school superintendent and our own partic- 
ular friends. We are taking an interest in the 
missionary work of the church and are going 
to help with the Christmas for the poor both by 
giving and working. We reach the very girls 
who otherwise would be without Sunday school 
privileges. 


Laymen Conduct Services 


During the vacation of Rey. W. E. Collins, 
pastor of JACKSONVILLE, ILL., the members 
conducted laymen’s services that proved suc- 
cessful. Three people took part in each service. 
One conducted the opening exercises, another 
made “the long prayer,” and a third gave the 
address which stood in lieu of a sermon. Good 
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as his presence, should emphasize this fact. 


Wastoral Calling 


In making a call on a family the pastor should have in mind just what his object is. This may be outlined 
in part as follows: He represents the organized church in its worship and service, and his conversation, as well 
His conversation will naturally begin with the family, the members 


of the family, where they have employment, if they are progressing in their employment; what kinds of ambitions 
the different members may have; what sort of an ideal the mother has for the future of her children; what are 
the dominating interests in the family life; what interest there is in religion; what participation they have had 
in church life and work heretofore; the special needs of the family; in what manner the church may make a 
definite contribution, both to the family life and to the lives of the individuals, and to what specific tasks in the 
church they can be invited. 

These are in brief some of the topics the pastor should have in mind as he directs his conversation. Of 
course it is understood that the pastor will be wise enough not to make this evident, but the visit should result 
in the pastor’s coming away from that home with these items of information securely fixed in his own mind, 
and as soon as he reaches his study he should put on paper his impressions, the needs and the opportunities of 
this family. In this way he has before him ‘the data upon which to base the campaign which he and the mem- 
bers of his church will carry through, the object of which is that the church shall minister to the needs of this 
family and shall win-them to whole-hearted service in the church and fellowship of its worship. When one 
realizes the long and careful period of cultivation required to bring a family, not in touch with the church, into 
active participation in its worship and service, he will weigh very carefully the various elements of such a pro- 
gram and will appraise the introductory visit and analysis of conditions and opportunities very highly indeed. 
A parish visitation carried out along these lines will indicate to the church and its officers the possibilities for 
evangelistic service in the year’s work. . 

The fall offers an especially opportune time for this careful visitation, as the rush of the various programs is 
not so pressing and the gathering of names early in the year affords more opportunities for cultivation than 
when the visitation is made later in the winter. If this work is not started and carried as far as possible’ in the 
fall. it adds much to the complexity of the after-Christmas or pre-Lenten program. 

This booklet should be read by every pastor and church worker. 


Reprinted from “A Program of Parish Evangelism.” 


‘ ] nies free on request; in’ quantities, 5¢ each. : i : 
Dom heeedtly adopted for use in their churches: The Reformed Church in America; The New York Presbytery ; The Northern 


Baptist Convention of New Jersey; The Church Federation of Cleveland, and many others. 
For copies of “A PROGRAM OF PARISH EVANGELISM” and other helps for pastoral and personal evangelism, address: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
REV. FREDERICK L. FAGLEY, Secretary 


REV. WILLIAM HORACE DAY, Chairman 
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THE CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


$1,475,000 is asked by these Societies for 1921. WHY? 
OUR PASTORS’ 1919 SALARIES 


29.4% received Starvation Salaries—Less than $1,000—47% Without Parsonages. 
32.7% received Enervation Salaries—$1,000 to $1,499—24% Without Parsonages. 
19.1% received Living Salaries—$1,500 to $1,999—34% Without Parsonages. 
11.5% received Handicapped Salaries—$2,000 to $2,999—41% Without Parsonages. 
7 % received Efficiency Salaries—$3,000 or more—64% Without Parsonages. 


The Shortage of Pastors 
There were 682 fewer ministers in charge of churches in 1919 than in 1914. 
There were 1,331 pulpits vacant January Ist, 1920. 
107 persons were ordained in 1909; about 250 retired from our ministry. 
A western state shows 38 ministers serving churches and 41 not serving churches. 


The New Day 


A Layman’s Commission on the Status of the Ministry was appointed by the National Council. 
This Commission is actively seeking salary increases of 50% over the scale of 1914. 

The Home Missionary Society is supporting this Commission with money and executive service. 
$1,500 and a house is set as the minimum salary for fully equipped men. 

Through the Pilgrim Memorial Fund the minister may be certain of income after retirement. 

A man’s job can now be assured the fully equipped minister. 

$245,000 of the askings of the C. H.-M. S. is for salary increases. 


OUR CHURCH BUILDINGS 
Property of 5,959 Churches in 1919 


119 make no report. 

462 report no property. 

2,030 report property valued at less than $5,000. 

1,119 report property valued at $5,000 but less than $10,000. 

1,756 report property valued at $10,000 but less than $50,000. 

296 report property valued at $50,000 but less than $100,000. 

I7I report property valued at $100,000 Gr over. 

Two-thirds of our churches are handicapped in building equipment. 

A survey church by church shows $6,700,000 needed from the Building Society within five years. 
The full askings of the Building Society would make possible only half of this amount. 


OUR CHURCH MOTHER 


The Home Missionary Society is the mother of churches. 
Fully four-fifths of all our churches have been aided by the Society. 
2,352 churches have been organized within the last twenty years. 


Sickness in the Church Family 
47% of our churches failed to report a single addition on confession in 1919. 
61% have fewer than 100 members; 39% have fewer than 50 members. 
Churches under 100 members are losing ground. 
The net gain in membership in 1915 was $17,232; in I91Q, 144. 


Deaths in the Church Family 


There has been a net loss of 144 churches since 1915. 

1,004 churches have been dropped in the last ten years. 

Only 38 new churches were organized in 1919; 98 were dropped. 
In 1919, 10,000 members died, and 30,000 were dropped. 


The Medicine Needed 


There are 50,000,000 in the United States over nine years of age not connected with any church— 
Home missionaries needed. 

There are 27,000,000 under twenty-five years of age not in any Sunday School—Sunday School workers 
needed. ; 

5,000 new churches are needed west of the Mississippi River—Church buildings needed. 

There were 351 fewer home missionaries in 1919 than 1914, and 544 fewer missionary stations in I919 
than in 1918—Money needed. ; 


The medicine needed is consecrated money. Re-employ the 351 dropped home missionaries, re-establish the 544. 
closed stations, commission Sunday School missionaries, build the sanctuary of God, give the pastors adequate wages, and 
the spirit of the Lord will heal our sickness. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
itt (CONGREGATIONAL, CHURCH BUILDING, SOCIETY 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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music was furnished by volunteer singers. The 
Church school session was shortened and the 
church service was made brief in order that 
those who wanted to hear a real sermon could 
do so in some other church. The success of the 
plan was due in large part to the detail with 
which each service was worked out by the com- 
mittee in charge. The leader on each occasion 
was furnished with a complete order of the 
exercises. The attendance was about two-thirds 
of the usual winter congregation which is very 
good considering the large school population. 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. Stephenson Addresses Boston Ministers 

Australia, Its Heonomic and Religious Con- 
ditions, was the special topic at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, Sept. 27, when Rey. A. R. 
Stephenson of Melbourne was the speaker. The 
audience was delighted by the interesting ad- 
dress filled with useful information and char- 
acterized throughout by keen wit and delicious 
humor. No man ean know his own country, 
Dr. Stephenson said, who knows no other coun- 
try. He said that after traveling in America, 
he should return better satisfied with Austra- 
lian railroads but should agitate for better high- 
ways there. 

Education is free and compulsory in Austra- 


lia. No dismissal of teachers is possible except 
for incapacity or misconduct. Ministers of 
religion may voluntarily teach one period a 


week in the publie schools. The citizen is the 
first care of the Australian government. Birth 
benefits are paid and from the kindergarten 
through college and university the government 
provides such personal aid as is needed and in 
old age pays a pension. There are no Sunday 
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papers but the Saturday papers print sermons 
which are actually read. T'he Congregationalist 
is the only American paper, Dr. Stephenson 
thinks, which rises to the height of Australian 
journalism. Wealth is widely distributed. 
There are not many millionaires but the aver- 
age wealth is £245. Australia sends to America 
greeting and craves America’s help for clean 
polities, noble social aspirations, pure religion, 
international friendship, and the federation of 
the world. 


From Palmer to Westboro 
After a successful three years’ pastorate at 

Palmer, Rev. E. L. Moses on Sept. 1 began 
work as pastor of 
EVANGELICAL, WEST- 
BoRO. While in Palmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses 
entered into the com- 
munity life and gave 
efficient leadership 
and service in many 
departments of civic 
welfare. As chairman 
of the civics commit- 
tee of the Palmer 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Moses initiated a, 
movement that resulted in a playground asso- 
ciation and the maintenance of playgrounds 
with expert supervision. She was secretary of 
the association and Mr. Moses was a director. 
Mrs. Moses as local secretary was also active 
in the Red Cross. Mr. Moses was scoutmaster 
of the community troop of Boy Scouts, and was 
president of the Music Students’ Club. His 
increased salary and the receipt of substantial 
gifts indicate the esteem in which he was held. 
Noteworthy among these was a gift last Easter 
time of $250 equally subscribed by ten repre- 
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sentative men of the town. At a parting recep- 
tion gifts of appreciation were received from 
the choir, Young People’s Society and Boy 
Scouts, and personal expressions of townspeo- 
ple, including Roman Catholics, indicated deep 
regret at his departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses have three daughters. 
Mr. Moses is a graduate of Carleton College 
and Hartford Seminary and his other pastor- 
ates have been in Middleton, Mass., and Walla 
Walla, Wash., with a short period as field sec- 
retary of Carleton College. 


Mr. Loud New Pastor of Hopkinton 

After nearly four years at Wilmington, Rev. 
H. H. Loud began work Sept. 1 at HopKinron. 
During his pastorate at Wilmington 54 mem- 
bers were added to the church, the church re- 
organized according to the six-department plan 
of the National Council, a debt of $700 can- 
celed, the Y. P. S. ©. E. brought to a high state 
of efficiency, the apportionment met for the first 
time and $2,000 pledged toward a fund for a 
new organ and special repairs. | 

Mr. Loud received a $300 increase in salary 
and at Christmas and the time of his departure 
substantial gifts were received from the church. 
He has had pastorates at Taunton and Lynn- 
field, and at Hampstead, N. H., and Lead, S. D. 

HOD. I's 


Installation of Dr. Jones at Beverly 

The installation of Rey. W. E. Jones, Ph. D., 
as pastor of DANE SrT., BEVERLY, Sept. 15, 
called together the entire sisterhood of the 
Essex South Association of Churches and Min- 
isters, with several individuals. Rey. A. V. 
House served as moderator and Rev. T. C. 
Craig as scribe. 

Dr. Jones gave a good account of himself in 
the text of the paper he presented, and in his 
replies to the many questions asked him. The 
ecouncil’s approval was unanimous and hearty. 

The church royally entertained the council 
and its choir and organist presented musical 
parts that were a real aid to worship. 

Dr. F. EB. Emrich’s sermon was rich in spir- 
itual and Scriptural quality. Fellowship and 
reminder were appropriately expressed by Rev. 

A. Chase, and Rey. W. H. Spence respec- 
tively in their messages to the candidate; and 
the church and congregation were reminded of 
their duty and opportunity toward their pas- 
tor, in an address by Dr. A. HE. Holt, that was 
as full of good sense as it was of intelligent 
Scripture allusion. Dr. A. A. Madsen offered 
the installing prayer and other pastors lent 
assistance in carrying out an order of service 
that was most worthy to introduce officially a 
pastorate that has already shown achievement. 
Dr. Jones, the pastor, will have with him a 
strong church and a sympathetic and co-opera- 
tive association of churches, in his service at 
Dane St. ¥F. W. M. 


A Silver Sunday at Dorchester 

SECOND, DORCHESTER, will participate in a 
service of great historic interest which will be 
held at the First Parish Church, Meeting House 
Hill, Dorchester, at 11 o’clock on Oct. 10. This 
is a communion service in memory of the donors 
of the ancient silver vessels given to the church, 
beginning in 1672, which will be shown in its 
rich entirety. After the preliminary service by 
the minister, Rev. H. F'. Burns, the church his- 
torian, Mrs. Mary Fifield King, will give a 
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descriptive address. In this service Second 
Chureh will exhibit two superb pieces which 
were given from the First Parish; the Third 
Religious Society will follow. This valuable 
collection has been kept in the Art Museum and 
has never before. been exhibited. All visitors 
are cordially welcome. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Splendid Service for United, Newport 

Rey. C. HW. Sileox has closed a pastorate of 
six years with UNITED, NEWPorT, in which he 
was ordained. The added responsibilities have 
been fully met and strong pulpit utterances 
shave been furnished. Mr. Silcox for six months 
added to his duties the associate religious and 
educational secretaryship of the Naval Y. M. 
C. A. His patriotic interest enabled him to 
bring to Newport many speakers of national 


Rey. CLaris E. Smcox 


reputation, thus making a positive contribution 
to the war-time morale of the community. He 
recently organized and developed a Musie Club 
of which he became president. His ten ser- 
mons, ‘From War to Peace,’ were printed by 
request in full for gratuitous distribution and 
dealt thoroughly with essential questions of 
wealth, industry and internationalism. 

Mr. Silcox’s ancestors were pioneer English 
and Huguenot families of Canada, where his 
eollege degree was taken. After three years at 
Brown University in post-graduate work and 
in the seecretaryship of the college Y. M. C. A., 
one year as pastor’s assistant in Boston, and 
graduation from Andover Seminary, he became 
pastor of United in June, 1914. 

New furnaces, repairs on windows, grading 
of lot, reorganized finances, individual commu- 


_ nion cups, important organizations among the 


youth, and many substantial gains, leave ample 
evidence of his able and faithful pastorate. He 
carries to his pastorate at Fairfield, Ct., the 
affection and appreciation of his associates in 
the ministry of the city and state. G. A. B. 


NEW YORK & 
Burrville Parsonage Renovated 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society of BURRVILLE, 
has put on the parsonage two coats of white 
paint and has covered the roof with new cedar 
shingles. Rey. E. T. Hurd is pastor. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. Merrill Assumes Hackensack Pastorate 
After two years of service as secretary of the 
Southeast District for the Home Missionary 
Society, Dr. G. R. Merrill has undertaken an 
interesting piece of pioneer work, as pastor of 
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HACKENSACK. Ten years ago this church was 
a union mission in what was practically a rural 
territory. Within recent years Hackensack 
has grown rapidly and the Fairmount district 
in which the church is located has been filled 
with thriving middle-class American homes, 
served by no other religious organization of any 
kind. Two years ago the mission was organ- 
ized as a full-fledged Congregational church. 
The abnormal conditions of the war have hith- 
erto prevented any vigorous and constructive 
prosecution of the enterprise. But now with 
Dr. Merrill on the field, both pastor and people 
are looking forward to an era of community 
service on broad lines, and of solid as well as 
rapid church growth, which will mean much 
for the Kingdom of God in the great metropol- 
itan section of Northern New Jersey. 
me env COP 


GEORGIA 
Mr. Merrill Leaves Central, Atlanta 
The brief but successful pastorate of Rev. 
G. P. Merrill, with CENTRAL, ATLANTA, closed 
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last month, the pastor accepting a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of First, Alexander, Minn. 
Mr. Merrill found Central Church in a dis- 
couraged condition and left it stronger in num- 
bers and enthusiasms, with greatly increased 
financial resources. He inspired the church 
with a new purpose to fulfill its great mission 
in Atlanta and the Southeast. He had the love 
and respect of every member of the church and 
his resignation was accepted only because he 
found it absolutely necessary to change cli- 
mates. 


“Not a dry page in this book.”’ 
—CENTRAL CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
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The pastoral work of Mr. Merrill was ex- 
ceptionally strong, his pulpit appeals spiritual, 
his ideals of what the church should be, high. 
He was an able and wise leader in the finances 
of the church. His prayer meetings were well 
attended because they were helpful. At a 
largly attended farewell meeting there were 
many beautiful expressions of appreciation of 
the work of Mr. and Mrs. Merrill and their 
ideal home life. 

Developing Work Among Young People = 

Supt. J. F. Blackburn is leading the churches 
of the state in a forward movement for the 
development of work among the young people 
in Church school and Endeavor Society and in 
plans for more intensive work among the rural 
churches. The Associations have yoted to ac- 
cept their share of the increased five-million 
apportionment. Vi, Hoi Ky 


TENNESSEE 

Many Years in Christian Service 

The men’s class of PrngRIM, CHATTANOOGA, 
has the distinction of claiming among its mem- 
bership two unusually interesting characters. 
Both of them were heroes of the Civil War. 
The gentleman standing to the left in the pic- 
ture is Col. D. M. Steward, who is not only a 
member of the Pilgrim Church Men’s Class, 
but is also Chaplain of the Tennessee Division 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. Colonel 
Steward proved himself a valiant soldier during 
the Civil War, entering the army as drillmas- 
ter for the Second Ohio Infantry of the Army 
of the Potomac. During his services in the 
Civil War, four bullet wounds and one crushed 
foot failed to put the Colonel out of business. 
Colonel Steward had the rare pleasure of meet- 
ing Pres. Abraham Lincoln personally, and 
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CoLONEL STEWARD AND Dr. ABERNATHY 


stood by the side of General Grant at the Bat- 
tle of Missionary Ridge. 

Good American soldiers always make the 
best, the most enthusiastic and the most faith- 
ful soldiers for righteousness, and Colonel 
Steward, although now 78 years old, is rarely 
ever absent from the Men’s Class of which he 
has been an active member since that church’s 
organization. When the teacher of the men’s 
class is unavoidably absent, Colonel Steward is 
always ready and willing to take his place, and 
his years of rich experience qualify him ad- 
mirably for the place. 

Dr. Y. L. Abernathy, who stands at the right 
in the picture, is 73 years old, and seryed in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War, in the 
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Adequate Annuities for the Veterans 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund having been generously subscribed, the 
Trustees of The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers ask for 
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1. Because the entire net income of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund must be limited in its distribution as credit toward 
old age annuities to all members of The Annuity Fund. To divert it from the main objective in favor of the . 
older men would leave the problem of protecting the minister’s age still unsolved. 


2. Because the provision of an adequate annuity requires payments over a series of years and those honored 
servants of our churches who are nearing sixty-five years of age will not be able to make the requisite ac- 
cumulation in the comparatively short period of their payment. — 


3. Because the “accrued liabilities” to be met, if the full annuity in each case were to be provided, involve an 
amount vastly greater than the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, and impossible to secure. 


4. Because the judicious distribution of this modest sum of $100,000 continued a few years, supplementing pay- 
ments by the ministers and their churches, while not meeting these accrued liabilities in full, would enable 
many of these older men to provide an annuity approximately commensurate with what would have come to 
them if the plan had been inaugurated twenty years ago. 


5. Because we owe this debt to those we now honor as veterans in the service of Christ and his church. 


CHARLES S. Mitts, D. D., General Secretary. Wu11aM A. Rice, D.D., Associate Secretary. 


This $100,000 is a part of the budget of the Congregational World Movement. 


| THE PAGEANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


By ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


Paper 75 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


This iiedaid pageant should be presented in every community in the United States during this Fall 
and Winter. 

It visualizes the story of the Pilgrims in an unforgetable manner and is the most fitting observance of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary conceivable. 


Make Plans 
to give 

this Pageant 
in your 

Community _ 


NOW 


Costumes and 
Stage Setting 
Simple 
Not Expensive 
to Produce 


; ‘14 Beacon se THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. doen Street 


Boston 
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WHEN YOU BEGIN TO 


THINK OF CHRISTMAS 


THINK OF 


White Gifts for the King 


THE IDEAL GIVING SERVICE 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 75c. 


RETURNABLE IF NOT SATISFIED 


MEIGS PUBLISHING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


i This is a good way to raise funds for church } 


purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
Societies have used this plan successfully. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sell § 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY | 
LA Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. f 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


The Mysterious 


CHINA 


And Marvelous 
By VICTOR MURDOCK 
Lilustrated, Net $2.50 
ies of the ‘‘Celestial Kingdom,” now a republic, this 
iiibook gives brand new facts not included in the usual 
globe-trotter’s’’ book about China, Picturesque, enter- 
taining, instructive and genuine. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS or 


aly 
F.H. REVELL C0., 158 Sth Ayv., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 446) 

First Tennessee Cavalry, taking active part in 
the engagements in Kentucky and Wastern 
Tennessee. Dr. Abernathy is now surgeon for 
the N. B. Forrest Camp, which carries the 
rank of captain. Like Colonel Steward, Dr. 
Abernathy is still an active man and is a regu- 
lar attendant, and takes an active part in the 
discussions of the Men’s Class of Pilgrim 
Church. While Colonel Steward and Dr. 
Abernathy fought on opposing sides during the 
Civil War, they have for many years been 
fighting side by side as valiant soldiers for 
Jesus Christ, and although these two men have 
grown old in years, they believe in the progres- 
sion of the churches—that they should meet 
the present day needs of the human family. 


WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Undergoes Redecoration 

During August the trustees of KENOSHA, Rey. 
H. T. Sell, pastor, redecorated the church audi- 
torium and did much other work to get the 
church plant into better shape. Last year the 
large assenibly room and the dining room were 
redecorated. Inside and outside, the church 
now presents a fine appearance. About 80 new 
members have been received into fellowship dur- 
ing the last 18 months. 


MINNESOTA 

Appropiates More Money for Missions 

FatrmMont, Rey. L. M. Pierce, pastor, has 
had a steady advancement in the work of the 
church during the past year. Up to Aug. ala 595) 
were received into fellowship, many of them 
heads of families and among the best citizens 
of the community. The church has accepted an 
increase of $1,000 on its missionary apportion- 
ment. A Christian Endeavor Society has been 
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It 2s written — 


Ford) Pst anno. 


By Political 


119 Federal Street, 


It is zo¢ written anywhere in Scripture — 


“Blessed is the nation whose President 
is Cox—or Harding.” 


“Blessed is the natich whose God is the 


A Nation Without God Cannot Be Saved 


We invite Christians of every name to join in an effort 
to put our national life on a truly Christian Basis. 


AMERIGA NEEDS CHRIST 


Write Jor Literature and Posters 


The Witness Committee 


NG NEEDFUL 


Expediency - 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Some people complain of the church for 


the same reason that some drivers whip the 
head horse. “I couldn’t think of whipping 
the horse that is lagging behind,” says such 
a driver, “for he doesn’t profess to pull.” 


organized. There has been increased interest 
in the Sunday school on the part of the adult 
membership of the church and the men have 
become especially active in the men’s forum. 
Present plans include the securing of a new 
parsonage in the near future. The membership 
of the church is now more than 300. 


NEBRASKA 
New Associate State Superintendent 

Rey. W. A. Tyler of Crete has been elected 
by the State Conference Board to the newly 
ereated position of 
Associate Superin- 
tendent with Rey. 
S. L Hanford. He has 
accepted and has 
moved to the head- 
quarters at Lincoln. 

Besides general co- 
operation with the 
Superintendent, Dr. 
Tyler will have defi- 
nite responsibility for 
leadership in the Con- 
gregational World 
Movement in the state, and also for securing 
pastors for the churches. 

Dr. Tyler is well fitted for this important 
position. He knows Nebraska, having lived in 
the state 25 years; he is also well acquainted 
with the problems of the church, having spent 
22 years in the pastorate. He has served both 
small and large churches. He comes to his 
new work from a seven-year pastorate at Crete, 
which is closely connected with Doane College. 

Dr. Tyler has always been active in state 
work. At present he is Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work and is a trustee of Doane Col- 
lege Dr. Tyler’s activity in the interest of the 
Christian World Movement last spring clearly © 
demonstrated his special fitness, for leadership. 

Cc. @ M. 


MONTANA 

Committee of Five Heads Broadview Church 

ComMMUNITY, Broapview, has lately com- 
pleted a period of six months under the effi- 
cient leadership of a committee of five while 
without a pastor. Each member of the commit- 
tee was chairman of a sub-committee: Public 
Services, Membership and Publicity, Care of 
Building, Social Life, and Finance. The Church 
school has more than doubled its average at- 
tendance ‘even through the summer and a large 
adult class has been carried on. Two publie 
services a month have been conducted by local 
talent, and two by invited ministers. The 
church has been financed by subscriptions and 
a balance is left in the treasury after paying 
the full missionary apportionment. The interior 
of the church has been redecorated. Four socials 
have been held without charge to the guests or 
to the church treasury. A new committee of 
five has been elected to carry forward the ar- 
rangement and to secure a new pastor as soon 
as feasible. 

CALIFORNIA 

Pico Heights Church Rebuilt 

A joyous sequel to the disastrous fire of July, 
1919, occurred on Sept. 12, 1920, when the re- 
built Pico Hrreuts, Los ANGELES, was dedi- 
cated. The former edifice was ruthlessly and 
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maliciously destroyed. Incendiary crime was 
believed to be part of the vengeance wrought 
by the criminal against whom the pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Schaefle, testified in a notable trial in 
Los Angeles. About the same time the home of 
Hon. Oscar Lawler, prosecuting attorney, was 
destroyed and his own life almost lost as a 
result. Because of the history of the destruc- 
tion, more than usual interest was attached to 
the rebuilding of the new edifice. 


With his 
faithfulness, the pastor has labored these many 
months in raising funds and directing the work 


characteristic perseverance and 


of construction. The attractive and commo- 
dious building constitutes a reward for his 
labors and the hearty congratulations of his 
many friends in Southern California added to 
his happiness on the eventful day of dedication. 

Mr. Schaefle is unique in his record of the 
longest pastorate in this Conference, having 
served Pico Heights for 30 years. 

Three dedicatory services were held Sept. 12, 
the formal act of dedication occurring in the 
morning, the afternoon being a musical and 
fellowship service and the evening a gathering 
of a more civie nature. Superintendent Kenn- 
gott presided at all three services. The pastor 
preached the sermon in the morning and at the 
evening service Dr. A. C. Smither, D.D., a 
former pastor of the Christian Church in the 
Pico Heights community, preached the sermon. 
In the evening, also, words of greeting and con- 
gratulation were brought by Hon. Oscar Law- 
ler, Judge Lewis Myers, who tried the suit 
which was the underlying cause of the disaster, 
and ministers of other fellowships in the city. 

About $4,200 was raised during the three 
services on Sunday, leaving an indebtedness of 
only $2,000 on the property. This does not 
inelude any aid from the Building Society, so 
that if a grant is made from that organization 
the plant will be entirely free of debt. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ABERCROMBIDN, R. H,, Warwick, Mass., to Monterey. 
Accepts. 

Barren, J. H., Claremont, Cal., to First, Santa 
Barbara. Accepts. 

Bresn, H. C., South Coventry, Ct., to First, Green- 
field, Mass. Accepts. 
CanaDa, P. A., Barrington, R. I., to Immanuel, 
WeSt Pittsfield. Accepts. . 
Ferris, CHustmr, First, Santa Barbara, Cal., to 
Yucaipa. Accepts. 

Lyte, J. A., Fairhaven, Mass., to Bradford, Vt. 
Accepts to begin middle of October. 

MERRILL, G. P., Central, Atlanta, Ga., to First, 
Alexandria, Minn. Accepts. 

NEILSON, G. E. B., Middleville, Ont., to South Port- 
land, Me. Accepts. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
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PATTERSON, P. M., Utica, N. Y., to Tatnuck, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 
ABERCROMBID, R. H., Warwick, Mass. 
Bresn, H. C., South Coventry, Ct. 
CALDERWOOD, C. M., Lee, Mass., to accept call to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
CANADA, P. A., Barrington, R. I. 
FERRIS, CHESTER, First, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
LyTtLy, J. A., Fairhaven, Mass. 
MERRILL, G. P., Central, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dismissal 
DuNnuAP, R. A., Second Parish, Portland, Me., 
Sept. 13. 


Srtcox, C. E., United, Newport, R. I., Sept. 28. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Huuiot, A. C., i., First, Belfast, Me., Sept. 22. 
Sermon by Pres. D. N. Beach; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. John Cummings, Albert Donnell, 
T. H. Martin and W. H. Palmer. 

Savacn, G. E., .0., Lagonda, Springfield, O., Sept. 
21, Sermon by Dr. A. B. Thomson; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. BH. S. Rothrock, R. C. Clapp, 
Hough Houston and J. H. Hutchins. 


Recognition 
BECKWITH, H. E., Groveland, Mass., Sept. 16. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. Archibald Cullens, G. BH. 
Cary, C. S. Holton, L. W. Coons, H. C. Waldo 
and N. C. Maynard. 


Personals é 
Boynton, M. R., who has accepted a call to Bryn 
Mawr, Chicago, Ill., and who expected to begin 
his work Sept. 1, had an attack of appendicitis 
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while on his vacation and was taken from a 
yacht on the coast of Maine and operated on at 
Boothbay Harbor. He is rapidly recovering 
from his operation and hopes to begin his pas- 
torate Noy. 1. 

McCorp, ARCHIBALD, who recently retired from 
the pastorate of Randolph, Mass., has purchased 
a home in Hast Braintree, to which he will move 


this month. 
WIcKS, R. R., pastor of Second, Holyoke, Mass., 


who has had an extended leave of absence be- 

cause of illness, has now returned to Holyoke. 

Second Church is now worshiping in the ball- 

room of the Hotel Nonotuck because the burned 

church has not yet been rebuilt and this is 

where Mr. Wicks is.now preaching after his long 

absence from the pulpit. 

Ai 

Jesus would have us devote our lives to high 
service of all mankind in his name, and to alle- 
giance to his kingdom. There are many today 
who put allegiance to their country or race 
above allegiance to humanity, which is his king- 
dom. But Christ took no thought of self. He 
never worried about defending himself. His 
chief allegiance was not to Jerusalem nor to 
the Jewish race. His only thought was the 
service of his brothers. His chief allegiance 
was to humanity. Above all nations was the 
kingdom. Surely he would have us follow him 
in a self-forgetful service. Surely he would 
have us love his kingdom first. What an op- 
portunity to all brave souls to do what Christ 
would have us do!—Frederick Lynch. 


well to do this alone. 


for each reading ahd prayer. 


ens response. 


Dr. Frank Crane says: 


“The most essential element in any home is God, but we are will- 
ing to do almost anything for God except to use him. Yet the 
thought of God is the most practical of all thoughts. 
problems, eases loads, unties hard knots, smooths out complica- 
tions. The God thought is the most deeply educational for chil- 
dren. Plan your day so that you will have a little whfle with God. 
Once in twenty-four hours reach up and touch the Infinite. It is 
It is better to do this with your family.” 


EVERY MORNING 5b, Robert Cluett 
Former President of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


EVERY MORNING is a new “Home Religion” book—for individual or 
family devotional use. There is a prayer a day for three months, in harmony 
with the Bible reading for that day. Not more than five minutes is required 
The choice of topics is a happy one; their ar- 
rangement offers a pleasing variety; the prayers are of a high order, Each 
page of Every Morning is printed in large size, easily read type. 


Mr. Cluett, a citizen of Troy, N. Y., has long been a leader in civic, religious, 
and philanthropic work. He is an elder of the Presbyterian Church, for many 
years was Superintendent of a Sunday School, and Teacher of an adult Bible 
Class. He has prepared this book of morning devotions with a degree of care 
and a knowledge of the use of Bible truths which warms the heart and quick- 


Cloth, $1.50. At your Bookseller’s 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Ave., New York 
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Any Problems in 
Your Sunday School? 


Pastors and Sunday School Workers are Invited 


In these opening days of the season 


to meet 


OUR CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


on 


MONDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM 1 to 5 


for personal discussion apd counsel upon the 
special problems of the Individual school. 


ALSO 
All the materials you have wished for, to 


help make your school a builder of Christian 
men and women, 


ARE HERE 


in a full exhibit of Teachers’ Equipment, to 
which, when in Boston, you are invited. 


Consultations and Exhibit on the 
MONDAY AFTERNOONS OF 
OCTOBER 
At Room 500 


14 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


BOWBHRS— Melvina B. Bowers, widow of Rev. Al- 
bert Bowers, and mother of Roy E. and Berta 
H. Bowers, died at the home of her son in 
Lakewood, O., Sept. 14, aged 80 years, eight 
months and 24 days. Burial beside her husband 
at Ashland, O. 


CRAFTS—Mrs. Harriet Hale Crafts, wife of Harry 
G. Crafts, daughter of the late Rev. John Gard- 
ner Hale, and sister of Rev. Edson D. Hale, 
died at her home in Oakland, Cal., Sept. 17, 
aged 66 years. Mrs. Crafts was a talented musi- 
cian and a devoted Christian wife and mother, 
one will be greatly missed in a wide circle of 
riends. 


REV. DAVID R. ANDERSON 


After a brief illness Rev. David R. Anderson 
died in Kenosha, Wis., Sept. 12. He would have 
been 80 years of age had he lived until Sept. 16. 
Mr. Anderson was ordained in 1876. For 40 years 
he served in the Congregational ministry, most of 
the time in Wisconsin pastorates. He had two 
pastorates with Oconomowoc, covering over 10 
years and also held pastorates at Oak Creek, now 
South Milwaukee, First, Racine, Hlkhorn, Second, 
Eau Claire, Shullsburg, Peshtigo, Two Rivers, Ran- 
dolph, and with the Bristol and Paris church. 

Mr. Anderson was remarkably cheerful and 
kindly ; he was a manly, courteous Christian. Be- 
cause of his brotherly consideration of others he 
was always surrounded by a multitude of warm 
friends. 


MADAM BLAISDELL 
A singularly beautiful and useful life came to 
its close in the passing on of Mrs. Susan Allen 
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Why is it that 


Hymns of the Centuries" 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


1. All the best of the old favorites are there, set to the right tunes. 

2. The new hymns easily sing themselves into the hearts of the people. 
3. The words are printed within the staff. 

4. Each selection for Responsive Reading occupies one page and one only. 


Returnable copy sent free for examination. 
if you contemplate a change 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1851 
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Do not fail to examine this book 
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Where Are They? What Are They? 


Can the Dead Communicate 


DR. I. M. 


Haldeman’s 
New Book 


Are They ? 


WITH 
THE 


Living ? 


“Read this book... an amazing, fascinating, eye-opening discussion from 
a Biblical standpoint.’”’— Watchman-Examiner. Cloth, $1.25 net 


At All Booksellers—F. H. PEYELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 17.N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Inthe Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered _to pastors, to- 
ether with a Dramatic Serv- 
ce for church and commu- 
nity exercises, and booklets 
for congregational distribution 
in preparation for 
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Mayflower Universal 


‘ Bible Sunday 


1920 NOVEMBER 28, 1920 


Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


| RODEHEAVERS | 
| VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 
from song leaders who have seen the new book, 
Contains 288 pages of music. Sing]2 copies: 
Manila, 35c; Limp, 40c; Cloth, 50c¢; Postpaid. 
Inquantities, not prepaid: Manila,30c;Limp 35c; 
Cloth, 45c, ——<« fg" Same prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
1090 MononBidg., Dpt.C 814 WalnutSt. 
Chicago Philadelphia } 
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Blaisdell, widely and lovingly known, especially 
by two Christian college constituencies, Beloit, 
Wis., and Claremont, Cal., as Madam Blaisdell. 

Her whole life furnished a rich background for 
the wonderfully interesting and impressive per- 
sonality which she maintained to the last. Born 
in Lebanon, N. H., March 22, 1828, when few 
young women had the advantages of higher educa- 
tion, as a girl she was eager for the best, and 
was graduated from Mt. Holyoke College in 1847, 
under the direction of the great educator, Mary 
Lyon, She married Rey. James J. Blaisdell, a 
pastor in Cincinnati, O., but soon went to the 
growing young college at Beloit, where for 40 
years they exerted a most beneficent influence, 
through the college and its ever-widening body of 
alumni. After the death of Dr. Blaisdell in 1896, 
her influence continued, through her home with 
her son, Dr. James A. Blaisdell. When he became 
President of Pomona College ten years ago, she 
entered with enthusiasm and rare charm into the 
new circle of friends in California. 

When 89 years old, Madam Blaisdell attended 
the 70th anniversary of the graduation of her 
college class, her presence attracting much atten- 
tion because of her youthful enthusiasm in the 
young life of the time. 

Remarkable physical strength was retained by 
Madam Blaisdell until a fall caused a broken hip 
about a year ago, by which she was confined to 
the house. But her room, became a sanctuary to 
many friends, where she still shed radiance by 
winsome words, rare humor at times, and the 
never-to-be-forgotten smile. After a few days of 
sinking, the end came on Sept. 13. A beautiful 
memorial service was held in Bridges Hall of 
Music, conducted by Dr. Henry Kingman. Dr. 
J. D. Eaton paid a tribute to the hallowed memory 
of Dr. and Mrs. Blaisdell, as related to his college 
days at Beloit in the sixties; and Prof. Victor PB. 
Marriott recalled the later influence of Madam 


-Blaisdell on the college community, in the home 


of her son, Dr. Blaisdell, in Beloit and Claremont. 
As the large company of choice friends, on leaving 
the hall, looked up at the lofty Sierra Madre 
Mountains towering above the beautiful Pomona 
campus, as they glowed in the setting sun, there 
seemed to be the sense of a joyful translation and 
the continuation of a triumphant life. 

Madam Blaisdell’s body will rest beside that of 
her honored husband, at Beloit, Wis. W.5. 


REV. JAMES KIRK KIRKER 

Called suddenly into the larger life as the result 
of an accident, James Kirk Kirker passed on into 
the other part of the Father’s universe. Above 
all other things he was “a good minister of Jesus 
Christ.’”’ A graduate of Olivet College and Oberlin 
Seminary, he set his face steadfastly toward the 
foreign field. Such service being denied him, fol- 
lowing summer student service during his theo- 
logical course, he entered home missionary work 
in North Dakota immediately after graduation 
from Oberlin in 1907. In this capacity he did 
heroic work, caring for a number of small churches 
and preaching points, Following such service Mr. 
Kirker became pastor of a self-supporting church 
in a growing center in the same state, building 
up a strong parish and entering fully into the 
Congregational interests of the entire state. 

In 1916 so as to be near his aged parents, Mr. 
Kirker accepted a call to Michigan, where in 1919, 
while in the midst of a happy pastorate, he was 
faced with a call to return to North Dakota and 
become one of the field workers of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Sunday School Wxtension 
Society. It was a difficult matter to decide, but 
for him life spelled opportunity, and he decided 
that the highest purpose of his being called for a 
missionary consecration that meant devoting his 
life to field service in the state where he entered 
the ministry of the Gospel. 

The end that came so suddenly means the clos- 
ing of life while comparatively young. 

In recognition of the life and service of the de- 
parted the Church Bxtension Boards passed the 
following vote: 

That the members of the Executive Committee 
have heard with deep sorrow of the sudden death 
of Rey. James Kirk Kirker of North Dakota and 
desire to express their sympathy with Mrs. Kirker 
and the other members of the family, in the sad 
loss that has come to them; praying that the 
Heavenly Father’s presence may be near to them 
during these days of loneliness. ; G 

As a Home Missionary Pastor, following his 


student days: as a minister identified with our 
Congregational work in a large and vital way; 
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and as the representative of our Home Missionary 
and Sunday school Extension work since May, 
1919, Mr. Kirker has rendered valuable service, 
and his passing from our midst is a real loss. 


REV. CHARLES A. WHITH 


Rev. Charles A. White, who died at his daugh- 
ter’s home in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sunday, Sept. 5, 
was born in Wardsboro, Vt., Nov. 2, 1842. He 
joined the Congregational church at the age of 
seventeen, as the result of a deep religious expe- 
rience which led him to decide upon the work of 
the Christian ministry. He responded to his coun- 
try’s call and enlisted in the Fourth Vermont Vol- 
unteer Regiment, from which he was honorably 
discharged on account of illness after nearly 
eighteen months’ of service. As soon as he had 
recovered enough health to study he began to pre- 
pare himself for college, first at Leland and Gray 
Seminary, Townsend, Vt., then at Monson (Mass.) 


Academy, from which he graduated in 1866. In 


the following autumn he entered Williams College 
and graduated with the A. B. degree in 1870. He 
was president of his class throughout his college 
life. He was a stanch witness for Christ in col- 
lege and he, with Rev. Burke Leavitt were the 
founders of the mission school which developed 
into the White Oaks Church. The following three 
years he spent at Andover Theological Seminary 
and was then pastor of the Congregational 


WHERE DID WE GET THE 
BIBLE? 


Talks on the Bible—No. 1 


When was it written? 
Who wrote it? 


When did it first appear in the 
English language ? 

Why was the name Jehovah 
omitted in the King James 
Version ? 


Why was it necessary to make 
a revision of the Bible? 


All these questions and 
dozens more of interest 
to you are answered in 
the Story of Our Bible. 
Write today for it to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Authorized Publishers 
American Standard Bible 
383 K Fourtn Ave., New Yorx City 


The American Standard Bible text has been 
adopted by all the leading Colleges, Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Y. M. C.,A., Y. W. C. A, 
and Bible Schools in the United States. 


The American Standard Bible text is used by 
over 13,000,000 Sabbath School scholars to 
study their lessons from. 

They realize that they cannot procure a more 
reliable version of the scriptures. 


By Edward M. Bounds I R, \ Y ER 
The author of ** Power through Prayer,’’ an American 
preacher, has attained a great vogue in Britain as a 

devotional writer of unusual helpfulness. His new book 

is packed with rare inspiration and wonderful incidents 


that will endear the author at once to Christian men and 
women everywhere. Net $1.25 


F. H.REVELL C0., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Webash Av., Chicago 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 


‘“aComplete Manual of several hundred terse, 
Mipointed, appropriate Prayers for use in Church, 
maPrayer Meetings, Young People’s Society, 

= unday Schools, Missionary, Grace and Sene 

ence Prayers. Question of How and What to 
WiPray in Public fully covered by model, suggestive 
wand devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 128 pages. 
Mi Cloth 25c, Morocco 35ce, postpaid, BtaaDe ken. Agents 
Wanted, GEO. W. NOBLE; Monon Building, Chicago, lil. 


9 Over 50,000 more ref- 
Walker Ss erences than any other 


. ~z. low priced concordance 
the Best to the Bible. 980 pages. 
, Cloth $2.25. % leather 
Concordance $3.00. bas. cents. 
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churches at successively, Templeton, Mass., Pal- 
mer, Mass., Hallowell, Me., Mechanics Falls, Me., 
and Princeton, Mass. This last pastorate included 
the charge of the East Princeton branch and con- 
sumed his devoted energies for nearly eighteen 
years. With advancing years he finally found this 
double charge too arduous and was obliged to re- 
sign it. After a few months rest, however, he 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian church at Mil- 
ford, Pa., of which he remained the active pastor 
for seven more years of service, and the beloved 
pastor emeritus to the end of his life. 

In June, 1873, Mr. White married Anna W. 
Nichols, who, with three out of the five children 
born to them, survive him. His married life for 
its more than forty-seven years was a singularly 
happy and hallowed example of the blending of 
two kindred souls in a common dedication to their 
Master. Mr. White, though a man of rare intel- 
lectual gifts, was to a peculiar degree free from 
worldly ambitions and desire of personal success. 
On account of the frail health of his wife he pre- 
ferred to give his life to the service of country 
churches, where he was untiring in his loving de- 
votion to the interests of each individual member 
of his flock. His former parishioners feel his 
passing from this life as a deep personal loss. 
His rare spirituality and sweetness of soul were 
so reflected in his face that a member of one of 
his parishes once said, ‘‘I never pass him on; the 
street or see him smile without wanting to be a 
better man.’ His last. coherent words were, 
“Jesus is mine and I am his.” Those who stood 
by his bedside as he breathed his last, on a Sun- 
day morning as the church bells were calling to 
service, said, ‘‘There is no death here.” 

DURANT DRAKE. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


The President’s Proclamation 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Is the United States of America a Godless 
nation? Is there any reference to God in the 
League of Nations? Or in the arguments for 
and against the same? I think I have once 
seen such a reference. 

Was ever before such a proclamation by a 
President as that in The Congregationalist of 
Sept. 2, 1920, calling for a “special patriotic 
celebration” of the landing of these hardy and 
adventurous navigators and colonists,” ete., 
utterly ignoring the one great purpose of those 
Pilgrim Fathers? 

Alas for us as a nation or as individuals. if 
we accept such a proclamation without protest 
against the utter godliness therein shown and 
advocated. K. A. M. 

Chicago, Ill. 


To Get or To Give — Which? 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

The article entitled “A Story and a Ques- 
tion,’ by Winfred Rhoades in the Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance for Sept. 9 has aroused 
my interest. 

I agree with Mr. Rhoades that the church is 
the place to have one’s soul fed. It is the only 
institution dedicated to that purpose. I also 
agree that much church energy is spent in do- 
ing things which are of less importance than 
many things left undone. His criticism is thus 
far commendable. 

Nevertheless, I think Mr. Rhoades’ criticism 
is not justified. After all, what constitutes the 
ehurch? Is it the building? Is it the minister? 
Is it the choir? No! It is the man in the pew. 
If the man in the pew constantly comes to 
church to get something, who is to give? Souls 
are not fed by absorbing spiritual energy. 
Spiritual growth comes by expression, not by 
impression. The man who comes to church to 
get something, is likely to be disappointed. The 
man who comes to church to give of himself is 
much more likely to have his soul fed. 

The church is more than an institution which 
you attend once a week for your own spiritual 
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growth. It is an institution through which 
you may serve the community. This is done, 
not by looking for something to get, it is done 
by entering heart and soul in devotion to God 
and by strengthening others. “He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.’ 

If people do not go to church because their 
souls are not fed it is because they have not 
learned to feed others. Let him who has re- 
covered from several months’ sickness rejoice 
in his recovery and go out to strengthen others 
less fortunate than himself. He shall then 
have his soul fed, but it will be by feeding the 
souls of others. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” ; 

JOHN H. TEN DYKE. 

Malverne, N. Y.’ 


‘The Quality 


Investment. 


Guaranteed 
farm Horisaces 
forty Three Years 
In Business--< 


Without Loss to 
A Chent 


JLPettyjohn & © 


OLATHE, ° KANSAS. 


TIRE MILEACE 


You would be interested to know 
the material which the largest 
tire manufacturers are scram- 
bling to buy. They apply it to 
the inside of the shoe and the 
innertube. It actsasa lubricant, 
keeps the tire from heating when 
running at high speed, and when 
damp does not cake and cut the 
inner tube. It is not talc. 


It occurs in New England and its 


production is profitable. You 
have an opportunity to share. 


Send for full description. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


f Members New York and Boston ‘ 


Stock Exchanges 
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I am unwilling to devote most of my time to 
the next world until I arrive there. While 
there is much to be done to improve this world, 
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both heaven and hell are said to be already all 
that can be asked in their respective lines.— 
John Andrew Holmes. 


The Benefits of 


a Fall Vacation 


spent here among the rolling hills of the lovely Connecticut Valley, now resplendent 


with gorgeous Autumn Foliage, cannot be over estimated. 


during your stay is 


A comfortable home 


The Northfield 


where thoughtful service, 


and other seasonable outdoor recreations. 


good food, good rooms, and pleasant company of the best 
kind add their own peculiar pleasures to your enjoyment. 


Modern conveniences. Golf 
Cool days and evenings may be spent in- 


doors before great crackling open fires or in your own cheerful, steam-heated, electric- 
lighted bedroom. The cost of even a whole season at The Northfield is remarkably low. 


Open all the year. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


FRANK W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mer. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 


gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash i in advance only. 


—= 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A pastor well located in the Northwest, whose 
work is successful, but because of climatic condi- 
tions, desires a pastorate farther East and South. 
He is physically strong; experience in organiza- 
tion ; good voice; expository preacher; knows men 
and life as it is. Address “W.,’”? Congregationalist. 


Young Minister desires church in West. Has 
college and seminary training. Is expert on the 
organization of Religious Education, and has had 
eight years’ practical pastoral experience. Has 
been Assistant Pastor and Director of Church 
School in two city churches. Best of references. 
Address “J.,”’ care Oongregationalist, Boston. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Bethel Congregational Church, Nanticoke, Pa., 
needs a pastor. Population of Nanticoke, 25, 000: 
church members, 250; value of church ‘property, 
including pipe organ, $25,000; present indebted- 
ness, $1,000. Pastor’s salary, $1, 500—may be. in- 
ereased. Address A. S. Jacob, Clerk. 


Pastor desired for a circuit of three churches. 
Parsonage at central point. Present incumbent re- 
ceives eighteen hundred. Applicants correspond 
with Ralph L. Miller, Melville, N. D. 

Wanted— Assistant. A metropolitan church 
(Presbyterian) is looking for -an assistant mihis- 
ter. Single man with college training and some 
pastoral experience, ripe judgment and ability to 
work among young men. Salary $2,000. Address 
with full information A. B. C., 85 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks wanted by 
government. Men—women over 17. $135-$200 
month. Permanent. List positions free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D-—139, 


Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted—Man capable of directing the music 
and educational work of a city church. Permanent 
position. Rey. Charles E. Tower, Sioux City, Io. 


| young people along musical lines. 


HELP WANTED 


Am looking for a man for work about my vil- 
lage home, the Autumn and Winter. Such work 
as one would normally do about his own home; 
fires, garden work, and some care of hens. The 
place could be filled by some one unable to do full 
work, and would provide a comfortable home in a 
college town where there are many opportunities. 
P. O. Box 75, South Hadley, Mass. 


Pleasant home in desirable part of Brookline, 
with fair compensation, is offered to refined Prot- 
estant woman in a family of three ladies, in re- 
turn for jassistance in light housework. ‘Address 
R. C., Congregationalist. 


Wanted—A working housekeeper in a family of 
two persons, in Concord, Mass. Address Mr. 
Thomas Todd, Concord, Mass., or 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., giving references. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—By middle-aged gentleman and wife, 
both active in their home Congregational Church, 
small comfortable house with about one acre of 
land, within commuting distance of Boston. For 
pleasant home among congenial people the pur- 
chase price will be paid in cash. Address, giving 
full particulars, with lowest price, assessed valua- 
tion and tax rate. E. Mead, Box 2074, Boston. 


Church music. A church planning for definite 
work with its young people this fall, and who 
realizes the opportunity, if given, of training its 
Such a church 
having material for an adult choir, also a children’s 
choir, can do a work for its young people which 
will be felt not only in the church, but the com- 
munity. ‘Why let outsiders furnish your music, 
when the undeveloped musical talent in your young 
people goes to waste each year? Address ‘ Leader,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


Church fairs, sales, societies and individuals can 
easily get funds with my household proposition. 
Monogram Shop, Goldthwaite Bldg., Taunton, Mass. 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


For Sale—Collection of shells from different 
parts of the world, numbering over seven thousand 
specimens; named and classified for exhibition. 
Address Mrs. Alphonse Bel, 162 Beacon St., Hart- 
ford, 


Wanted—By minister of limited means, having 
two churches four miles apart in northern section 
of the country, correspondence with party having 
fur or other heavy coat, to give away or for nom- 
inal price. Size 88. Address X. Z., Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Wanted—Conies of the Monday Club Sermons 
for 1913, 1918 and 1919. ‘Quote price. Pilgrim 
Press Bookstore, Boston. 


Oct. 7, 1920 


Events to Come 


AMBRICAN BOARD, ANNUAL MEETING, Marietta, O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MbpeETING, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, ANNUAL MBETING, 
First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AN- 
NUAL M®ETING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.80 P. M. 1 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socipty, AN- 
NUAL MBPETING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.80 P. M.- 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HxTENSION So- 
cipty, ANNUAL M®ETING, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM®B MISSIONARY FED- 
BRATION, annual meeting, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 14- 
15. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMBPRICA, quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MBDTING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Oct. 11, 11 a.M. Speaker, 
Rev. Doremus Scudder, D.D., formerly Major 
of the American Army Red Cross service in 
Siberia. Subject, How about Soviet Russia?. 

SurroLtK NorrH ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES 
(Mass.), First Church, Everett, Mass., Oct. 13, 
afternoon and evening. General theme :, Pilgrim 
Leadership in the America of Today. 

WomMan’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 5, 10.30 A.M. 


State Conferences 
Guorcia (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 


LOUISIANA (white), Roseland, Oct, 12-14. 


Montana, Billings, Oct. 12. 

NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 

OREGON, Forest Grove, Oct. 12. 

Kentucky, Evarts, Noy. 18-19. 

TENNESSER, Soddy, Nov. 15-16. 

ConneEcTICUT, Park St. Church, Bridgeport, Nov. 
9-10. 


“A Novec 
You'll sit 


ue -nights'to read to read | 


jBy Joseph Hocking 
‘Shall a Man, 


WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY ano SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE'’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
; ALSO IN 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 
E.FOUGERA&CO. 
90-92 BEEKMAN ST.NY.C, 


Girls! Girls!! 
‘Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


tment to clear Dandruff and itching, 25c. 
4552 and Cin: free of Cuticura, Dept. V, Malden, 


W.EDWARDS & SON 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS 


The Old People in Our Homes 


By Julia W. Wolfe 

Nothing is more pathetic than the aged, who, 
having given the best of themselves to others, 
find themselves neglected at the journey’s end. 
To those of us who have with us still the 
mother who has been our ever-present help in 
time of trouble, life has been good, and it is 
not possible for us to pay the debt. 

We cannot be too tender of our loved ones 
when they have reached their declining years. 
Nothing is so hard as to feel oneself no longer 
of use in the work of the world after having 
lived a life filled with duties. Sometimes the 
feeling that they are no longer young reacts 
upon them in such a way as to make them 
most unhappy. We cannot give them back their 
strength, or youth, their vigor of mind or of 
body, but we can give them love, we can give 
them care and comfort, we can make them feel 
that they are dear to us. A woman who has 
a large family and many duties in speaking of 
‘her mother, who is nearly eighty years of age, 
said: “It is only recently that I have realized 
that my mother needs duties, just as I do, to 
make her happy. I used to find much fault with 
her because she was so constantly ‘puttering 
about,’ making work for herself and tiring her- 
self out unnecessarily. But I have found that 
she is happier if she has something that she 
feels that she must do. 

“I thnk my young daughter made the dis- 
covery for me. She is very tender of her grand- 
mother and she found that she liked to run 
the ribbon in her lingerie. She always praised 
her grandmother for all the little things she did. 

“Then one day she taught her grandmother 
to make mayonnaise and now whenever we 
have salad my mother makes the dressing. 
There are many things of this kind that any 
elderly person who is really well can do and 
will enjoy doing if appreciation is expressed. 
But unless we ean give our appreciation for 
these tasks there will be no joy in the doing 
of them. For it is not because we want to 
get the work accomplished in this way but 
because we want to furnish pleasant employ 
ment for the busy hands that would otherwise 
be idle and restless,” 

But it is not what we do for our loved ones 
so much as how we do it—the spirit that is 
back of it. If we are actuated by love we ma~ 
be very sure that we shall save them from much 
unhappiness. But if we do not put love an’ 
sympathy into their lives we cannot hope to 
make them happy. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 


Week of Oct. 11-17 

Monday. The Mystery of Christ. 
1-21. ‘ 

Tuesday. Worthy Walking. Eph. 4: 1-16. 

Wednesday. Putting Away Evil. Eph. 4: 
17-82. 

Thursday. Exclusions of the Kingdom. Eph. 
HS ey | 

Friday. The Spotless Church. 
333 621-9. 

Saturday. The Armor of God. Eph. 6: 10- 
24. 

Sunday. The Transfiguration. Mark 9: 2-15. 


Eph. 3: 


Eph. 5: 22- 


Object for Intercession 

For Lamed and Crippled Souls: 

Lord, remember those who have passed ° 
through difficult places and who bear the marks 
of hard and disabling experience. Bless them 
with courage, both to endure and to go on. 
Stand at their side in all privations and go with 
them as they creep or hobble along their ap- 
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pointed way of pilgrimage. Assure those who 
reproach themselves with the thought that their 
troubles are the fruit of their own faults both 
of thy forgiveness and thy love. Aud may those 
who suffer from the faults of others be kept 
from all bitterness of heart. So turn all trial 
unto good and bring thy kingdom in. In the 
name of Christ.—R. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


LINCOLN’S PERSONALITY: AN ENGLISH 
Srupy, by T. P. O’Connor, M.P., from the 
London Telegraph in The Living Age for Sept. 
4. A review of Lincoln’s life, character and in- 
fluence with sidelights of judgment, insight and 
interpretation,. from an across-the-seas point of 
view. showing how great the name of our Presi- 
dent has come to be in English opinion. 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of ‘Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Dean, E. W. Capen 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


The Christian ministry. 


2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 
Each School /has its independent faculty and its own 


institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE : RIPON, WIS. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern, Graduate degrees. 


University of California privileges, Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Fifth Year began September 22, 1920 
For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Reseasch and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
iB Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education, 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
8) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


y = k St., Boston 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:3 Fatt ooty. 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles. Manual free. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


Courses, regular and . 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


An interchurch school of: religion whose students 
the past decade have come from 37 denominations, 


An historic center of missionary interest which has 
trained much of the leadership in Congregational 
enterprises both in America and foreign lands. 

Eighty-sixth year begins Sept. 23, 1920, Courses 
leading to degrees of B.D., M.A., or S.T.M. Library 
of 200,000 volumes and other resources of Oberlin 
College available to students. Only college graduates 
admitted, 

For catalogue address the 


Junior Dean, Oberlin, Ohio 


The Congregational Training School 
. For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary | 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 


School, Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
a Missionary Work 
Trains for 


Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work, 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS. 
Chicago, Dlinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election.: 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 
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Tercentenary Correspondence 
Course 


The granting of diplomas at the International 
Council to a large number of graduates of the 
‘ereentenary Correspondence Course did not 
mark the termination of its work. Three hun- 
dred others, in different sections of the country, 


— JUST OUT Toe Books by “Visitors” 


Now Stirring America. 


| Sadhu Sundar Singh 


By MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 


Missionary Society, Trivandram, India 
The life of the conyerted Sikh---one of the most re- 
markable evangelists of the world. 


Dr. J. H. JowrerT says: “This native Christian from 
India has been so mercifully blessed in Christian work.’ 


Tlustrated, net $1.25. 


| The Three-Hour Sermon 


Gop --- SIN --- SALVATION 
-By PAUL M. KANAMORI 
The wonderful sermon by the ‘‘Moody of Japan’’ under 
which nearly 50,000 Japanese have been converted. 
ROBERT E, SPEER says: ‘*Many will be able now to see 
# bow an able Japanese, with such an experience, could 
put the Christian message.’’ Cloth Binding, $1.25 
j F. WH. REVELL C9. 58 Sth Av., N. Yeas, N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


120 BoYLSTON St. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates. cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
Jits for organs of any make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners Organ Co. Pekin, Ill. 


A 


HIN Nae 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
ga thousand churches find economy in 
# using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


ZILHORN ue EE 
FOLDING ORCANS ST = face 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. We Guarantee 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 5-ply OAK CASES 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
tse SRC NY. CIT 


e 
Chime S a Specialty 


Peal BELLE Bacrimore, Mo., U.S. & 
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have done part of the work and as fast as they 
complete it, diplomas will be issued to them, 
to be presented in an appropriate manner at 
some service of the local church. In some cases 
the presentation will occur undoubtedly in con- 
nection with the Pilgrim celebrations this fall 
and winter. 

The course is also open to those who wish to 
begin now. “Pilgrim Deeds and Duties,” used 
as a textbook basis for the course, can be pur- 
chased from the Pilgrim Press. The Bulletins, 
containing the questions and supplementary in- 
formation, can be obtained at three cents apiece 
form the chairman, at the address given below. 
He will also send questions for the examination 
and issue the certificates and diplomas, duly 
signed by officers of the National Council. 


Epwin H. ByINeTON. 
Chairman Correspondence Course Committee, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Dicky-bird and the Student 
(Continued from page 441) 

self immensely: he didn’t know why. At last 
a sudden turn brought them on a vista of 
autumn landscape, corn-stacked fields, stretches 
of woodland, and beyond, blue, blue hill lines 
against the sky. The student stopped, threw 
back her head a little, drew a deep breath, and 
smiled. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice?’ 
glad we came?” 

“Yes,” said Dicky-bird. ‘“Let’s play babes in 
the wocd; there’s lots of leaves.” ; 

“Let's!” cried the student. 

They turned from the road into the woods 
for a romp. They were the babes, the wicked 
murderers, the kindly robins, by turns, then 
they forgot the game in rolling over and over 
in the crisp brown leaves. Then, Dicky-bird, 
s'tting in a piles of leaves, tousled and breath- 
less and bright eyed, said suddenly : 

“T was awful cross when we started.” 

“So was I,” said the student. 

Dicky-bird came a little nearer. “I like to 
play with you,” he said. ‘“‘Say, will you be my 
sister, if I ask my mother may you?” 

“T’ll have to ask my brother may I.” 

“*Cause he wants to play with you himself?” 

“No, he doesn’t want to play with me,” said 
the student, suddenly gloomy again. She shook 
the leaves from her skirt. “We must go home 
now,” she said. 


she said. ‘‘Aren’t you 


The walk home was almost as silent as the. 


other, only it was different, because now the 
student carried her hockey stick over one shoul- 
der, and with the other hand grasped Dicky- 
bird’s dirty little paw. On their way they 
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made a circuit around by the village, stopping 
at Ebhart’s to buy chestnuts and sweet choco- 
late. Arriving at Dicky’s house they sat out 
on his steep piazza, tapping their heels against 
the lattice work while they ate. 

Dicky-bird’s little brain was still over busy. 
“JT want you for my sister,’ he said, with em- 
phasis, “I think you’d be most as nice as a 
muvver. But muyvvers are nicest—muvvers— 
muvvers—” he was plainly struggling with his 
thought. 

“Mothers understand boys?” 
student. 

Dicky-bird beamed at her penetration. ‘‘Yes,” 
he cried. ‘Do sisters understand boys?” 

“T don’t know,” then gazing down at his in- 
tent little face, she added, “I think perhaps 
sisters could understand boys—if they wanted 
to—I think perhaps sisters can understand 
boys.” 

She jumped down lightly. “I must go home,” 
she said; “‘I must write a letter to my brother.” 

“To ask him may you be my sister?” 

“To ask him if he wants to play with me 
himself.” 

This was the letter Jean mailed that evening: 

“Dearest Bobs boy: You do not mind my eall- 
ing you mother’s name for you? For you and 
I are going to understand each other. I think 
sisters can understand boys if they want to. 

“You have a right to do as you please with 
your vacations. Never mind about my ‘sery- 
ices.’ Let’s forget we talked like that. I don’t 
want to give a boy things he wants just to 
make him do something I want. 

“T’m a little afraid to suggest it—only you 
always have wanted me along—should I be very 
much in your way if I went with you to Cousin 
James’? You know I’m as tough to stand cold 
air and exercise as you are. May I go with 
you, and will you teach me to ski? 

“You must come Thanksgiving. 
to come and play with me. I’ll let you play 
the way you want to. I won’t bovver you. 

“This letter is largely quotation; I’ll explain 
at Thanksgiving. It is nineteen days until then. 

“Always your loving, 
“TWINNIE.” 


suggested the 


I want you 


Beginning of Anti-Saloon League 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I note on page 60 of “The Handbook for 
1920,” this statement: “A Congregational min- 
ister, Dr. Russell, started that organization, 
ete.”” Without any desire to deflect the honor 
which has been ascribed. to Ohio as the pioneer 
state in the Anti-Saloon League movement and 
certainly without any disposition to deflect 
from the just credit due to Dr. Russell in the 
whole after development, if you have interest in 
the real beginning of this instrumentality for 
the suppression of the saloon, I shall be glad 
to supply you with the documentary evidence 
that shows that Ohio, months if not more than 
a year after, adopted the plan of operation and 


| organization which was in existence and opera- 
tive in Massachusetts early in 1892 as The 


Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, with Dr. 
A. H. Plumb as its secretary. 

Of course, it does not matter much where the 
League began its great career nor by whom it 
was first promoted. The historical fact is as 
I have stated and I should be glad to supply 
the data referred to if you cared to avail of it. 

Kingsville, O. P. W. SINKS. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SocIEry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. Contributions not 
designated for specific work are divided between 
state and national work. The Society solicits be- 
quests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, admin- 
isters trust funds for churches. Frederick H. 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Acting Treasurer; 609 Congregational House, 
Boston. 

CUNGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey, Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
HPmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 


Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont. 


Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BoAaRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hurlbut, 
Tréas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. E 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss E. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S: Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 


gregational Society devoted to the material, social | 


and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover S&t., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and: International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

' Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided, 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eculates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
ehureches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for, Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. -Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Wnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Tum Missionary Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
a EE EE ERE ST EE OT ETS 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Oongrega- 
tionalist and Advance. ; 

For rates ana other information write 


KernnetuH S. BALLOU, . 
Advertising Manager. 
é 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
‘ 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hacsrrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BAaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Established by the National Council at Grand 

: Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman 

Rev. HerMan F. Swarrz, General Secretary 
Rey. JAMES FE. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 

WALTER FE. BELL, Treasurer 
Rev. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Stranger: “If your rooms are all taken, may- 
be you can tell me where I could get an unoc- 
eupied bed for tonight.’’ Hotel Clerk: ‘You 
might try the furniture stores.”—Judge. 


“I’m troubled with a buzzing noise in my 
ears all the time.” 

“Have you any idea what causes it?” 

“Yes, my wife wants an automobile.’”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Some men are so strong that they always 
have their own way.” “Yes,” replied Senator 
Sorghum; “but a man who always has his own 
way is liable to be a little disappointed when 
he stops once in a while and looks around and 
listens for the applause.”’— Washington Star. 


A Birmingham mother, according to the Age- 
Herald, noted that her little Johnnie got 
through his bed-time prayer quickly and in- 
quired about it. ‘Well, ma,” he said, “it’s this 
way. I didn’t say the whole prayer, I got tired 
of using the same one over and over again, so 
I just said, ‘God, you remember what I told 
you last night, Amen.’ ” 


The meeting was interrupted by the entrance 
of one who made his way to the platform and 
whispered excitedly to the chairman. “Is Mr. 
Smith in the audience?’ broke forth the presid- 
ing officer. “I am informed that his house is 
afire.’ Forty men sprang to their feet. ‘It is 
the house of Mr. John Smith,” added the chair- 
man. “Thank goodness!” fervently exclaimed 
one man, resuming his seat.—Hverybody’s Mag- 
azine. 


A little Scotch lad greatly coveted a fine 
Jersey cow belonging to the minister of the 
loeal church. 

‘Do you believe in prayer?” said the good 
little boy to the minister. 

“Most certainly I do,” was the reply. 

“But,” insisted the questioner, ‘do you be- 
lieve if I prayed hard enough God would give 
me a cow like yours?” 

“Certainly, if you had equally good reasons 
for possessing a cow, and your faith was suffi- 
ciently strong.” 

“Then,” came the immediate rejoinder, ‘‘you 
give me your cow, and you pray for another.” 
—Success. 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch i. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary — 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


—_eeeeeee———————— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Charles Emerson Burton, General Secret 
Rev. Prank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions wh 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L, Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
_ Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the Nalional Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 


—— 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 

struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL .CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles EH. Burton, General Secretary 
(Chureh Wxtension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
; Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service See. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel FF, Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 


. Program including Social Service and Missionary 


Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles I. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on _ the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
- 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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| : The Layman's Creed 
I believe in the Church of Christ and in my particular ahinehe 


I believe that organized religion must have and hold its vital place in 
the affairs of men, else the people perish. 


I believe that responsibilities of service attach to every religious man, 
and that the Church democratic is kept strong and efficient by the 
labors of many. 

I believe that service at its best cannot be delegated, but is personal 
and immediate. 


I realize that I should co-operate with my fellows in translating the 
Sermon on the Mount into good deeds for home and humanity. 


I am persuaded that the opportunity close at hand is my opportunity. 
My church offers me work to do. I cannot be indifferent to the call. 
Feeling thus, I gladly choose my part and carr) on.—George Rugg. 


REVIEW OF INTERCHURCH INQUIRY, by Graham Taylor 
AN AMERICAN PARSON IN ENGLAND, by Gaius Glenn Atkins 
: ON GOING HOME FROM AMERICA, by Albert Peel 
THE JAPANESE QUESTION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, by George F. Kenngott 
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Another Pilgrim Tercentenary Gathering 
The Congress of Religious Liberals 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary Meeting of the 
International Congress of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals, held in Boston last 
week, proved a noteworthy gathering. This 
Congress had its origin in Boston about twenty 
years ago, under the leadership of men of this 
vicinity. Its second meeting was held in Lon- 
don. Its sessions were interrupted by the world 
war, but it very appropriately resumes its work 
in this Tercentenary year, and in the place of 
its birth, with the prospect of the next being 
again in London. 

At the opening session a clear, strong pro- 
phetic note was sounded by two eminent speak- 
ers, Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, minister of 
Union Congregational Church, Brighton, Eng- 
land; and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, Unitarian 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. “Religious Inde- 
pendency and Its Place in a Reconstructing 
World,” was the theme to which Mr. Williams 
spoke with such power that, when he had fin- 
ished, the chairman, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
said, “‘Brethren of the Ministry, that is what 
I call great preaching.” And so it was. 


The address called for a modified glorification 
of the Pilgrims, who while they contended for 
religious liberty for themselves did not grant 
the same liberty to those who in turn dissented 
from the dissenters. Nevertheless, their achieve- 
ment of freedom, in certain particulars, gave 
warrant and encouragement to others who 
asked for freedom at certain other points. And 
the speaker urged the need of that recognition 
of the principle of liberty in our attitude, if 
we would worthily commemorate the Pilgrim 
Fathers; calling attention to the fact that some 
who glorify the Pilgrims deny the right of free- 
dom of thought in the field of religious inter- 
pretation; acquiesce in a governmental policy 
which keeps in prison men who at the com- 
mand of conscience resisted the policy of their 
country during the war; and further compla- 
cently accept the limitations of speech deter- 
mined by fear, and enforced by violence. 


The speaker gave a splendid illustration of 
the function of preaching in his own setting 
forth of the primary truth, that in the conduct 
of the world, the man who is loyal to a few 
fundamental moral ideals, is a safer guide than 
the men who may be admitted to know more 
of the facts, but whose judgments are not guided 
by fidelity to these primary moral principles. 
We need to know the facts, but we need still 
more the will to do the right which the facts 
reveal, and to create that will in the hearts of 
men is the primary business of the preacher. 


How well this eminent English preacher is 
doing that very work in his parish in Brighton, 
the writer who was privileged to occupy that 
pulpit one Sunday last August would like to 
witness. On the question of the League of 
Nations, for instance, in the Union Congrega- 
tional Church there is enthusiasm for the ideal 
and an organization of four hundred persons 
studying the problem, with the purpose of sery- 
ing the ideal. Outside Union Church, there is 
in Brighton but little enthusiasm for the cause. 


Dr. Crothers clearly faced the crisis which 
is felt to be upon the Church and our civiliza- 
tion, and contended that the work of the liberal 
Christian, who believes that the world needs 
remaking, is neither with the program of the 
reactionary, nor yet with the radical. And the 
position of the religious liberal must be like 
that of the wise physician pointing out the ways 
in which business organizations and political 


By Harry Foster Burns 


institutions should mend their doings in order 
that they shall recover from their present seri- 
ous illness. Here, again, was the clear indica- 
tion of the direction the free churches must 
take in this day of world sickness. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody gave a character- 
istically thoughtful and discriminating address 
on “The Free Churches and the Task of Social 
Betterment.” In this he called attention to the 
need of true democracy which is an attitude 
of the heart, rather than any form of organ- 
ization. And he claimed that in the organiza- 
tion of labor today, as it gains political power, 
we are but exchanging one autocratic rule for 
another. Here again, was the call to the Chureh 
to plant democracy as a principle of life in the 
very hearts of men and women. 

Hundreds of ministers and laymen journeyed 
to Plymouth, Mass., where in the old First 
Church (the Chureh of Secrooby, Leyden, and 
the Mayflower) a memorable communion sery- 


ice was held, in which these leaders of thought, 


and men of large affairs feeling the urgent need 
of our time, consecrated themselves anew to the 
ideals and the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who in simple devotion to the truth which God 
caused to break forth from his word, laid 
foundations of church and state, and builded 
more wisely than they knew. Out of such 
meetings for thought and prayer may we not 
hope for a rekindling of the fire of religious 
devotion and burning enthusiasms presaging a 
new world? 

Two speakers Tuesday evening, in the church 
where a hundred years ago William Hllery 
Channing ministered, brought prophetic mes- 
sages not unlike those which a century ago 
made this pulpit noted. Dr. A. C. MecGiffert, of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. Kir- 
sopp Lake, of Harvard University, spoke on: 
“The Churches and the Task of a Prophetic 
Hra.”| The burden of Dr. McGiffert’s theme 
was the need of a Christian ideal that calls not 
for self-development, alone, but a Christianiz- 
ing of the world, which ideal must lead to a 
‘closer and closer co-operation of denominations, 
and between nations. He ealled for such a 
reinterpretation of the doctrine of individual 
salvation as will include social salvation, and 
such reinterpretations of Americanism as will 
include internationalism. 

Professor Lake, after calling attention to the 
fact that the most notable thing about the work 
of the Pilgrims was that it “lasted,” said that 
the ‘question is whether we are doing anything 
in the churches now that will last even half of 
three hundred years. People formerly went to 
church to gain heaven or escape hell. Now they 
know that most of us are ‘mixtures,’ partly 
worthy of continuation, and partly deserving 
of elimination. And it is the irony of history 
that the churches which have contributed most 
to this advance in thought should suffer most 
in lack of attendance. If they would continue 
they must make it clear that they have some- 
thing to teach about life which will make it 
better here. This something Professor Lake 
found in the idea of the sovereignty of God, or 
the Ultimate Reality, with which the lives of 
men and nations must square, if they are to 
eontinue. He denied that this is a prophetic 
era, but rather one that calls for the prophet, 
whose experience ever is to be stoned, and in 
the next generation exalted. Claiming that the 
churehes had laid aside their Christianity for 
a time in their espousal of the war, he declared 
that the people outside the churches whom we 


need to reach would not for some time forget 
this period of denudation. 

It is helpful to sit in the councils where these 
crucial issues of our faith are faced honestly 
and fearlessly. It may fairly be said that the 
liberal churches have evidently arrived at the 
place where they are beginning to see that 
their right to exist, their power to continue, 
their worth to the world, depends upon their 
ability to make it clear that implied in religious 
faith is a view of life which can not be fulfilled 
without a thorough remaking of the world of 
practical interests, and their willingness to 
bear the cross which is always the portion of 
the bearer of a prophetic message 


Wets Attempt to Nullify 
Prohibition 

During the last session of| the Massachusetts 
state legislature the liquor interests, aided by - 
the Federation of Labor, filed an initiative 
petition containing the names of 20,000 voters 
asking for the enactment by the legislature of 
what became known as the 2.75 per cent. beer 
bill. This measure was passed but on May 6, 
was vetoed by Governor Coolidge. 

In his veto message, the Governor character- 
ized this measure as “legislative deception,” 
and refused to jeopardize his oath of office by 
signing it. He asserted that it did not even 
pretend to be an act to enforce the 18th Amend- 
ment and asked, “Can Massachusetts afford to 
take any position which may turn out to be, 
which can anywhere be interpreted to be, an 
act of nullification?” : 

Governor Coolidge’s ringing message clarified 
the atmosphere and the Massachusetts Senate 
voted to sustain the Governor’s veto. The wets 
at the proper time filed a supplementary peti- 
tion and the question of enacting the 2.75 per 
cent. beer bill will be found on the ballot at the 
November election. It is the identical bill which 
Governor Coolidge vetoed. 

If this bill became law it would be uncon- 
stitutional and invalid. The Federal law is the 
supreme law of the land and the only possible 
reason the proponents of this measure can have 
for seeking its enactment is to create legal con- 
fusion and make it appear that Massachusetts 
does not approve of National Prohibition even 
although the legislature ratified the 18th Amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote. 

Clearly the issue is one of law and order. 
Every voter will be called upon either to sus- 
tain the Governor’s veto or to favor legislation 
which places Massachusetts in the position of 
seeking to nullify, even to defy the Federal law. 

The recently enfranchised women will have 
a splendid opportunity to help overthrow this 
vicious measure. Already they are organizing 
throughout the state with that end in view. If 
the beer advocates succeed in carrying this ref- 


erendum, it will greatly hamper the temperance 


interests in their attempt to secure a state en- 
forcement code which is in harmony with the 
Volstead Act and will mean that the general 
enforcement situation throughout the Common- 
wealth will be unsatisfactory for some time to 
come. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tr PALESTINIAN PROBLEM, by HoRAcE B. 
SamuEL (Fortnightly Review for September). 
It makes the situation clear, both of the British 
Government as mandator for Palestine and of 
the people of the land, taking a hopeful view of 
the opportunities for the Zionist Movement. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Issue 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, whose illuminating review of the Inter- 
church Steel Strike Report begins this week, is head of Chicago 
Commons Settlement house, Professor of Social Economics in 
Chicago Theological Seminary and a leader in social and indus- 
trial reform. 

ALBERT PEEL gives his impressions of America just as he re- 
turns to England after a visit among us, following the Inter: 
national Council at which he was a delegate and speaker. He 
is the brilliant young pastor of Great Harwood Congregational 
Church in England. 


Galus GLENN ATKINS, author of impressions of England, 
is- pastor of First Congregational Church, Detroit, a frequent 


.contributor to The Congregationalist and a gifted writer on re- 


ligious and. international themes. 

GrorGGE F', KENNGOTT is the successful superintendent of 
the Southern California Conference of Congregational churches © 
and writes from local knowledge on the Japanese problem. 


Harry Foster Burns, who reports the early sessions of 
the Liberals’ Pilgrim Celebration, is pastor of the First Church 
in Dorchester, Mass. (Unitarian). He was formerly a Con- 
gregational minster. 

JAMES L. Barton, who discusses Near East Relief Problems, 
is Foreign Secretary of the American Board and Chairman of 
the Near Hast Relief Committee. : 


Cover Message 

We always welcome lay participation in the preparation of 
the table which we try to set for our readers week by week. It 
has fallen to one of them this week, Mr. George Rugg, an 
Amherst college graduate, and one of Worcester’s most re- 
spected schoolmasters, to furnish a kind of keynote for this 
particular number. His creed, printed on the cover, may well 
find reproduction on many a church calendar. Or it could 
properly be made the subject of some midweek meeting. If 
one thousand Congregational laymen would dedicate them- 
selves to service this autumn in the spirit of this creed, the life 
of our churches would be immeasurably quickened. 


Circulation Department 

We're waiting—yes, hopefully waiting for the first name to 
start our New Honor Roll of Churches where all the deacons 
and other officers subscribe to The Oongregationalist and Ad- 
vance. Won't you help your church to be at the head of the 
list? 

Perhaps it is too early in the year to expect immediate re- 
sults. But we want to help you make this year the best in the 
life of your church. You will agree, we feel sure, that your 
leaders should have an intelligent appreciation of our denomi- 
national privileges and obligations. And their value to the 
church will be greatly increased if they have an intimate touch 
with the life and activities of the denomination. This desira- 
ble contact is ably supplied through the weekly messages in 
The Congregationalist and Advance, which are inspiring, in- 
forming and stimulating. Enthusiastic leaders make strong 
churches. Let us help your church grow stronger. Pastors, if 
you will send us a list of your key-men and women who are not 
subscribers to Fhe Congregationalist and Advance, we will send 
them a sample copy, and a special invitation to come into our 
family of readers. 
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Timely articles on the problems of the day by men and 


‘women with a world vision and a constructive pro- 


gram. 
Interesting Reviews on the latest and best Books. 


Helpful suggestions to women, especially mothers and 
those who have the responsibility of training the 
younger generation. 


Good Stories and The Comrade’s Corner which de- 
light the young people. 


Modern Methods in religious education suggested by 
specialists in this important work. 


Comments and helps for leaders and students on the 
Midweek Prayer Meeting and Christian Endeavor. 


News from our churches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific which unite us in common interests and service. 
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The Men and Women of Tomorrow 


y, HE United States twenty-five years from now will 
\ i be just what the boys and girls now growing up 
ESS} shall then determine. And they will be just what 
the churches, homes and schools are now making them. 
We name the schools last not because we think they are 
the least of the forces operating today upon young life, but 
rather in order that we may concentrate attention for the 
moment upon the relation of the good citizen and the good 
Christian to the educational institutions of the land. 

They are opening again with all the good cheer, hopé 
and promise that mark every new school year, and this in 
spite of the fact that many schools are short of teachers 
and some schoolhouses meagerly provided with coal. But in 
most cases the essential, if not all the desirable physical 
appliances are at hand; the human material is there in the 
person of millions of bright-faced, alert pupils and of pa- 
tient, earnest and capable teachers. If we could only add 
to these assets the personal interest of every parent and 
every mature person in the community, what an increment 
of power and usefulness would be added to our schools! 

The American habit—and we fear the habit is becoming 
more deeply seated—is to depend too much on organization 
to produce results or to shift responsibility to the other 
party. In the church the average member says, “Let the 
minister and the deacons do it.” In many homes the father 
devolves upon the mother not only the household drudgery 
but responsibility for the moral and spiritual training of 
the children under the delusion that if he pays the bills his 
paternal duty is entirely discharged. When it comes to 
the school and the college, we rely upon the school commit- 
tee and the trustees, the superintendent, principal, president 
and professors. If the boys and girls do not speedily blos- 
som into students and saints, we are disposed to think that 
the school or the college is at fault. 

But what are we doing to remedy their defects? Take 
the question of a sufficient salary for the teacher. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has recently issued a comprehen- 
sive and detailed report concerning the condition of public 
education in this country and embodies the results of care- 
ful study in the recommendation that the compensation of 
teachers be doubled. Such a consummation in the average 
city or town is not likely to come to pass in the case of the 
teacher any more than in the case of the minister unless 
public opinion is aroused to demand a considerable advance 
in the scale of salaries. Fortunately, the situation has al- 
ready been bettered and we are glad to note an increase in 
attendance this autumn upon certain Normal Schools. This 
indicates that more young women are ready to consider 
teaching as a vocation. But the supply of teachers con- 
tinues to be inadequate. 


It takes the united effort of all parties to make and 
keep our educational institutions what they should be. They 
need the co-operative interest not only of paid employes but 
of the men and women who compose the citizenship of the 
country. A bright writer on the subject of education, Miss 


‘Julia Deane, says that the trouble with the schools is that 
- the teachers are afraid of the superintendent and the super- 


intendent is afraid of the school committee, and the school 
committee is afraid of the parents and the parents are 
afraid of the children. It is not right to have such a po- 
tentially valuable institution as a school or college sur- 
rounded by an endless circle of fear and inaction. This 
will not be the case when all who are partners in the under- 
taking cease passing on responsibility from one group to 
another and join hands in the splendid common task. 
There is nothing more thrilling these autumn days than 

the sight of boys and girls, young men,and: young women, 
setting forth from home for the new year at school. It 
should mean a brighter and richer life for all of them. In 
some homes where children have been tenderly reared and 
sheltered, the parents may be for the moment of a divided 
mind when 

The little house says stay, 

But the little road says go. 


Yet it is altogether best that children should move on from 
kindergarten to primary, from primary to grammar, from 
grammar to high, from high to college or technical school 
and thence out into the great busy working world. And 
there may be homes which rejoice in the ending of vacation 
and the beginning of school, chiefly because they are thereby 
relieved of the presence and the care of noisy or difficult 
children. But the best results will come when parents and 
teachers recognize their joint responsibilities, gladly assume 
them and bravely bear them. 

The best brains of the world and millions of dollars are 
being employed just now in the task ‘of reconstructing this 
torn and sorrowful world. But here is a constructive work 
right at our doors. 

We ought to expect and demand more of our schools and 
colleges. They should develop in our youth a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the State and Church. At 
the same time we should give the school and college a better 
chance to do their work. We should guard them from in- 
sidious foes. We should take a vital interest and a just 
pride in what they are doing. For the American system of 
schools and colleges, with all its defects, has no superior in 
any part of the world, and it is the duty and should be the 
joy of all of us to make it better and more productive from 
year to year. , 
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Chaplain’s War Medal Awarded to President Wilson 


RESIDENT Wilson, the secretaries of War and of the Navy, 

Chief Chaplain Axton, U. S. A., and Chief Chaplain Frazier, 
U. 8. N., are soon to receive the Chaplains’ War Medal given by 
the General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains of the Fed- 
eral Council. The medal is of bronze, two and three-quarters inches 
in diameter. It is the work of Mrs. Laura Gardin Fraser of New 
York, one of the best known of American medalists. One side rep- 
resents a Chaplain ministering to a wounded gunner. On the re- 
verse the Navy is represented by a battleship, with the Chaplain’s 
cross superimposed as the central feature. This side bears the 
inscription at the top: “Awarded to the Chaplains of the American 
Army and Navy,” and below the battleship: “The General War- 
Time Commission of the Churches, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America.” On the army 
side is the date, “1917—1918,” the name of the de- 
signer and date of the award of the medal. Imme- 
diately following the presentation of the medal to the 
President, the Secretaries and the Chief Chaplains of 
the Army and Navy, the medal will be sent out from 
the offices of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, in Washington, to all the Chaplains 
from the Protestant Churches who served in the 
World War. President Wilson, in reply to the notifi- 
cation of the award, sent an appreciative letter, speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the fine co-operation which 
the Federal Council gave to the Army and Navy De- 
partments in the selection of chaplains, and of the 
devotion and sacrificial spirit with which the chap- 
lains ministered to the treops. 


Noted French General to Head Mayflower 
Delegation 

HE Federal Council has received word from the 

French Government that it will send Gen. Rob- 
ert George Nivelle, former Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army, as one of its delegates to the Tercente- 
nary Celebrations of the American Mayflower Council 
which will be held in seventy large American cities 
during November. General Nivelle succeeded General 
Pétain as the defender of Verdun and on Dec. 15, 
1916, he was made Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Army, sueceeding Marshall Joffre. Rey. Charles S. 
Macfarland, General Secretary of the Federal Council, 
who was in France during August, found the French 
people deeply interested in the Mayflower Tercente- 
nary. Representatives of the Government arranged 
with him for the sending of an official delegation of 
which General Nivelle is the first whose appointment 
has been announced. General Nivelle’s military ca- 
reer during the Great War, which he entered as 
Colonel of the Fifth Regiment, shows the most rapid 
rise of any general in the French Army. On Oct. 24, 
1914, he was made a general of brigade and soon after 
was appointed commander of a division. On Dec. 23, 1915, he was 
made commander of an army corps and on Dee. 15, 1916, he suc- 
ceeded Marshal Joffre as Commander-in-Chief of the French Army. 
It is of interest to many Americans that during the most critical 
year of the war, both the Commander-in-Chief of the French Army 
and Admiral Gaucher, head of the Navy, were of the Protestant 
faith. 

Near East Relief Workers 


HORGE D. White, Jr., who sailed from New York recently for 
= Asia Minor, with his wife and sister, is a native of Marsovan, 
Turkey, and the son of Rev. George E. White, D.D., for many 
years a missionary in that area. He came to this country from 
Marsovan when he was sixteen years old, and went to Grinnell, Io., 
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where he entered Grinnell Academy, and later graduated from 
Grinnell College, and then went to Oberlin Seminary for his theo- 
logical work. His wife and sister are also graduates of Grinnell 
College, and all are members of the Congregational Church. These 
three young people, who have an unusual equipment for work in 
Asia Minor, are to engage in the service of the Near East Relief 
among the Armenians and other needy peoples of that region. 


Long Active in Christian Endeavor Movement 


Te. chairman of the World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
committee in charge of the great meetings to be held in New 
York next July, the fortieth anniversary of the Christian Endeavor 


Movement, is Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, United States Commis- 
\ 


Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE D. WHITE, JR. 
Sailed for Asia Minor July 22, 1920, as workers in the service of the Near Hast Relief. 


sioner of Immigration, who is now welcoming some five thousand 
new arrivals at Ellis Island every day. Mr. Wallis, who was one 
of the most successful Insurance men of New York City, a few 
years ago was chosen as one of the Metropolitan Police Commis- 
sioners, and has recently been appointed to this exceedingly im- 
portant post at the head of the Immigration Department. He is 
an elder in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York, 
and most active in all church affairs. When a young man, living 
in Kentucky and an ardent Endeavorer, he started the three socie- 
ties in the Kentucky States Prison at Frankfort; one for white 
men, one for colored men and another for women. These societies 
have’ flourished ever since, and have resulted in hundreds of con- 
versions and reformed, upright lives. 
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One More Revival 


Revivals in religion are what all believers in the church want 
today. They differ only in the kind of revival they seek. One 
person wants more general and unyielding adherence to fundamental 
Christian truths. Another thinks religious education is the solution of 
the problem of ignorance and apathy in the church. <A third would 
have a nation-wide evangelistic campaign. A fourth wants to see 
religion applied to business and industry. 

We believe in these various types of revival when properly in- 
itiated and led, but we venture to propose another, and that is a 
revival of responsibility among actual church members for the work 
of the local church. To get men and women to be Sunday school 
superintendents or teachers, or leaders of young people and of boys 
and girls, to be deacons and deaconesses, and members of important 
committees, is almost a herculean task, under which many a pastor 
is staggering. Church members will give money but not themselves. 
They are caught by the new device or the spectacular campaign, but 
they shrink from the hard, patient, steady work that lies within the 
walls of the church or just outside of it Sundays and weekdays. 

One of our big cities put on a campaign the other day to recruit 
several hundred scout-masters. 
groups of boys and young men in that metropolitan area were headed 
in the wrong direction simply because they lacked the touch and the 
influence of right-minded, friendly men. The situation is paralleled 
in its essentials in many a church. We sound a call for a revival 
of the sense of responsibility that should accompany membership 
in the Christian church. 

% ¥ 

Too bad that the fine old national game, the fever for which 
rages and will rage not only on the great historic fields of contest 
but in every back yard where scrub nines practice, should now be 
smirched by the wrong-doing fixed upon players who have been pop- 
ular idols, especially in the eyes of youth. But, boys, remember 
that not all the famous pitchers and batmen are tainted with dis- 
honor, and remember in the second place that it is still a splendid 
game to play, and in the third place that the good old Bible has no 
truer sentence than this: “The wages of sin is death’’—or its 
equivalent, dishonor. 


Dr. Mills’ New Work 


The thousands of Congregationalists who have had their part in 
pledging the more than eight million dollars that is to constitute the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, thus providing for the old age of Congre- 
gational ministers throughout the country, may be assured that its 
administation could have been placed in no more competent hands 
than those of Dr. Charles S. Mills, whose dismissal from his Mont- 
clair pastorate we chronicle in our news columns this week. No 
one has been more instrumental in bringing to pass this monumental 
denominational achievement or has conceived of it in a larger way 
or seen more clearly its bearing upon the stability and perpetuity 
of our Congregational ministry. The logic of the situation is that 
-despite the reluctance of his Montclair church to yield him to the 
new task, he should now be the one to follow up the work of Dr. 
Lewis T. Reed, Dr. H. F. Swartz and others who in turn brought 
to the Fund the impetus of their strong personalities. ; 

Dr. Mills is the kind of man that Congregationalism needs in the 
pastorate, but the need for wise and efficient handling of this great 
and increasing trust fund seems now paramount to that of any local 
church. 

No one who knows Dr. Mills, his energetic nature and his ardent 
enthusiasm, will have any idea that in taking up this double secre- 
taryship, which represents two phases of the same admirable project, 
he will become merely a routine office secretary. His strong voice 
will be heard in colleges, universities and academies urging young 
men to consider the claims of the Christian ministry. He will be, 
as heretofore, actively interested in all our national societies and 
common undertakings, and because he knows the joys and sorrows 
of the pastor’s life, because he holds in such high esteem the work of 
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It was projected bécause many . Out his designs and see what would happen. 
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the parish minister in all its phases, he will continue to be friend 
and brother to all who are bearing the heat and burden of the day 
in the local field. 

We believe that’ this new association of Dr. Mills with the Pil- 
grim Memorial Fund and with the Annuity Fund, which aims to 
secure at least $100,000 for the older men in the ministry, will rein- 
force our denominational life at the center and throughout the fel- 
lowship. 


In the « Duration” Period 


Among the innumerable good stories relating to the gallant par- 
ticipation of ‘our Negro brethren in the war, there is one that carries 
an admirable and timely lesson to people of all colors and races. 
On the day of the armistice a Negro soldier, the moment after the 
thrilling announcement ran up and down the lines, threw down his 
gun and started for the rear. Of course he was quickly halted by 
his sergeant, to whom he said, “I’se gwine back to Alabama. fi 
‘listed for the duration of de war and now de war’s over.’”’ Nothing 
short of arrest could detain him, and in view of the general jubila- 
tion his superior officers evidently thought it best to let him carry 
In due time he made 
his way back to the rear, where he was forced to reckon with the 
commanding officer. To him the Negro made the same reply that 
he had made a number of times already: “I ‘listed for the duration 
of de war. Now I’se gwine back to Alabama.” The Colonel hap- 
pened to be a man of wisdom and insight, especially into the psy- 
chological processes of this Alabama soldier, so instead of remand- 
ing him summarily to the guard-house, he explained to him that 
while the war was over, the “duration” part of it was still in eyvi- 
dence. This ingenious explanation completely changed the Negro’s 
point of view, and he went back contentedly to his company. 

This clever discrimination between the “war” and the “dura- 
tion of the war” may help all the rest of us to carry on in the 
midst of the strains and disappointments that burden us, even 
though nearly two years have run their course since hostilities 
ceased. The painful aftermath of this gigantic struggle is so vast 
that it severely tests the tenacity of our courage and our faith. 
What little idealism we ever possessed is in danger of being dimmed 
by the hard, sordid facts of the present situation. We have to 
screw ourselves up to anything like the self-discipline and the self- 
sacrifice which were everywhere manifest during war days. But 
let us remember that we are in the “duration” period and that too 
may pass in the good providence of God. 
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President Hopkins cleans the slate for Dartmouth to a gratifying 
extent when he announced that careful investigation shows that only 
three students, including the one recently convicted of manslaughter 
for killing his classmate, “were engaged in and knew about traffic 
in intoxicating liquors.” This should reassure parents whose sons 
are at Hanover. We hope that there, and in other college communi- 
ties, the authorities will continue to keep a sharp watch upon tend- 
encies to violate the national law. The colleges of the land should 
be foremost in their adherence to the policy upon which the country 
has decided and from which decision it will never recede. 


Winthrop Murray Crane 
The nation, the church and the world are the poorer because of 
the death of former Senator and former Governor Crane of Massa- 
chusetts. He belonged to the older group of leaders who for so 
long a period exercised a dominating influence in the Republican 
Party, but he should be dissociated entirely from any in that group 
whose personal ambitions and interests led them into the field of 


Mr. Crane’s methods were quiet, but never devious. 
He was 


active politics. 
He believed in organization and in the Republican Party. 
loyal to it at the most critical point in its recent history, when in 
1912 many other Republicans cast in their lot with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Senator Crane never served his party better than in the last two 
or three years when he made so gallant a fight, first at Boston a 
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year ago successfully, and last June at Chicago unsuccessfully, for 
a clear-cut declaration allying the party with some kind of a League 
of Nations. 

Mr. Crane was a believer in and a member of the church. He was 
a Congregationalist by ancestry, training and convictions. He had 
been a faithful member of the Dalton Congregational Church for 47 
years. The books of our denominational societies would show many 
entries of his name affixed to very generous contributions, but his 
sympathies were no more limited to one religious body than the 
fresh Berkshire breezes are confined to a single plateau. Up and 
down that Western Massachusetts country the traces of his benevo- 
lences and good will are numerous. He had a keen scent for human 
need wherever it was to be found. He stood by the regular charities 
of the church but from the fountain of his benevolence trickled 
countless streams, relatively few of which coursed along the public 
highway where they could be seen and known of men. 

The possessor of great wealth, closely engaged for many years in 
the active administration of important business interests, Senator 
Crane exemplified the qualities which adorn the Christian calling 
and make it attractive in the eyes of other men. He never said a 
great deal in public about religion. He lived it. 

The new social order, about which we talk so much -and con- 
cerning whose precise nature we know so little, may produce, when 
property is more evenly distributed, a higher-type of personal char- 
acter than that of Murray Crane, but it will have to be very high 
indeed to exceed that of this modest, upright, conscientious, friendly 
man to whom public office was always a public trust, to whom party 
allegiance was only a method whereby he could the better serve his 
country, who used his fortune, honestly acquired, in the spirit of 
genuine stewardship, who was the master of his wealth, and not 
mastered by it. 
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Those programs for the fall campaign which are appearing on 
chureh calendars here and there look good, and they wear their best 
look when they are made comprehensive and specific. “Pilgrim 
Leadership in the America of Today’’—that’s a good subject for 
other Associations of Congregational churches besides the one which 
is making it this week the central theme of its autumn gathering. 
And if like that Association you can find a merchant to talk about 
Pilgrim leadership in business, and some one familiar with public 
affairs to talk about Pilgrim leadership in politics and a really re- 
ligious minister to talk about Pilgrim leadership in religion, you 
will have an order of procedure that should attract the outsider. 


The League at Work 

The League of Nations has before it two international questions 
of great importance both to the nations concerned and to the future 
peace of the world. One is submitted by Sweden and Finland and 
concerns the Aland Islands, a group of rocky but inhabited islands 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, which separates the two 
countries. The population of the islands is of Swedish origin but 
for two centuries or more has been under Russian control and 
governed through the Finnish authorities. The importance of these 
islands to either country is their strategic position in regard to 
the whole Baltic and to the Gulf of Finland, which is the outlet 
for Russia to the sea and at the head of which Ozar Peter, the 
Great, conquered the Finnish marshes and built his new capital 
of Petrograd. The Swedish argument will ‘build upon original 
possession and ties of blood and language. The Finns will plead 
that for six generations they have held the islands and that they 
are necessary to Finland’s safety. 

The other question submitted relates to the boundaries. between 
Poland and Lithuania, which are not only in dispute but have also 
been the occasion of recent fighting. On the ethnographical side 
this question is difficult owing to that interpenetration and mixture 
of races which has gone on across most of the boundaries of 
Eastern Europe. And in all this region of what was Western 
Russia the natural boundaries are few or non-existent. All through 
the Middle Ages Poles and Lithuanians were in the closest rela- 
tions and Lithuania at one time supplied Poland with its dynasty 
of kings. Both went to Russia in the final partition, and under 
Russian administration differences of language and of feeling have 
kept them apart. Here again strategic advantages play a part. 
Poland, with old oppressors on east and west, both larger and 
more powerful and both hostile, naturally seeks the most defensi- 
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ble frontiers, with such bars and gates as forests and marshes 
supply. As at present constituted the southern end of the Lith- 
uanian territory affords an undefended gateway from the east such 
as Belgium, against its will, became for Germany. On the other 
hand the Lithuanians are naturally reluctant to yield anything 
out of their small territory. 

Both these questions are difficult. The League will have a 
good test of its wisdom and authority in solving them. But that 
they have been submitted, in the one case out of century-long dif- 
ferences of feeling and in the other from an armistice in actual 
combat, shows the natural function and opportunity of the League, 
and gives it a chance to approve itself to the good eon and 
confidence of the whole world. 

% ¥ : 

If here isn’t the ancient First Church in Springfield, Mass., pillar 
and ground of conservatism for nearly three hundred years, insert- 
ing in the local papers a display advertisement of its Sunday services 
and of the topics on which Dr. Neil McPherson will preach. Of 
course the fathers did not do it precisely that way, but we are con- 
fident none of them, if living now, would raise a word of remon- 
strance. 


Peace and War as the Germans See Them 

There is evident, though too reluctant, progress in the re-educa- 
tlon of the German people which, when further advanced, will 
make them a welcome member of the family of nations. As an 
instance of what we mean: there was a great popular gathering 
in August on the anniversary of the breaking out of the war. 
Some forty thousand people gathered in Berlin in the open space 
between the imperial palace and the cathedral. Wormer soldiers, 
whole and disabled, in their associations, war widows and orphans, 
the Republican Officers’ League, the International League of former 
soldiers and other organizations paraded, all bearing mottoes and 
banners denouncing war. 

The London Telegraph reports the meeting with its hundreds 
upon hundreds of disabled and disfigured men and earnest speeches 
declaring that the nations of Europe must never again allow them- 
selves to be plunged into such a disaster. ‘Never Again” was the ; 
motto of the day. A telegram of brotherly greetings was read from 
a French ex-soldiers’ association and a wireless message was sent 
to the ex-soldiers in all lands stating that thousands of Berlin war 
victims and lovers of peace promised to use all their powers for 
the reconciliation of the peoples and for healing the wounds caused 
by the war. 

Prof. James Stalker has been studying the mind of the intel- 
lectual and religious leaders of Germany since the armistice. He 
quotes a letter in the Christliche Welt, one of the leading religious 
newspapers of Germany, addressed by Professor Forster of Munich 
to the editor in which he raises the question of guilt for the bring- 
ing on of war. All the European world was armed, he says, and 
the guilt must in some measure be shared by all; but he goes on 
to argue that though the sin of militarism was universal, it was 
most concentrated in Germany. To quote Professor Stalker’s re- 
port: “The neutrals know well that, while all the nations have 
practiced the politics of violence, it was Germany which, at two 
Hague Conferences, frustrated the attempts of the rest to put an 
end to their sins and introduce an era of humanity. The neutrals: 
know well that, while all the nations armed themselves, it was 
Germany which resisted disarmament with scorn thrice within 
fifteen years, rendering the approaches of England in this direction 
abortive—they know also that that which the world calls Prussian : 
militarism was a quite peculiar product, against which the entire 
human race has with complete justification risen up in wrath, and 
will continue to rise.” 

Professor Férster is a South German. The editor of Die Christ- 
liche Welt published the letter, with no protest except by way of 
caution and modification. How far this attitude is already ac- 
cepted in religious circles Professor Stalker is not sure. Nor is he 
of the opinion that this acceptance is wide. But the publication 
of such an open letter is in itself a confession that the facts of 
German preparation for war and refusal of disarmament are being 
faced. In the bitter disillusionment of an overwhelming defeat 
and the sufferings entailed as a consequence, we welcome any 
clear judgment against war and any frank recognition of the facts - 
of history and of the necessity of future brotherhood in those who 
made themselves our enemies and whom we should like to have 
again for friends. 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Guest-Room Towels 


There came to me a man who said, The trouble with thee, and 
with the Church, and with all who labor with thee, is that thy 
Methods are Old. We are living in a New Age, and the Old Meth- 
ods are Inadequate. 

And I answered, thou speakest truly, and perhaps wisely. 

And he said, How is it that if what I say is Certainly True it 
is only Possibly Wise? 

And I answered him, Because there are no kinds of unwisdom 
so great as those that are founded on Truth that is Ill Considered. 
What New Methods dost thou advocate? 

And he Got Busy with a Line of Talk about his New Methods, 
that never had been tried anywhere, and which were certain of 
but one thing, that they never would work. 

And he said, How dost thou like my New Methods? 

And I said unto him, 

I went to a certain city, and lodged with a friend who sent me 
to my bed in the Guest Chamber. And it was.a Comfortable Cham- 
ber, and his wife had made it ready for my coming. And among 
the other Preparations, she had hung the towel-rack full of New 
Linen Towels, which she had purchased by the Dozen, and there 
were Six of them in my Room. And they were Very Nice Towels, 
and well worth the Price that she paid, for Linen was Going Up. 
But when I essayed to wipe my face upon them, then I could not 
do it. For those Towels were every one of them as Stiff and as 
Shiny as a Sheet of Tin, and likewise as Impervious to Water. So 
I mussed them up, one of them and yet another and another till 
I had polished my face with the Metalic Surface of all six of them. 

And I said unto him, There. must needs be New Methods, and 
I would not be last in the use of any of them that are good. Neither 
do I care to be the first to dry my face upon a New Towel. Let 
him that'is ambitious for New Experiments try it before me, and 
after it hath gone to the Laundry and come back, less Shiny but 
more Serviceable, then will I try it. It is enough for me that I 
must wear my own New Boots. 


In Brief 


We hope all the eligible women who read this paper have either 
registered as voters or intend to do so forthwith. The opportunity 
is for all classes, all races and all kinds of religious people and no 
right-minded woman should evade it. The “antis” have shown 
themselves pretty good sports in accepting the outcome and in quali- 
fying for voters. 

; ¥ ¥ 

Get your local library to exhibit any books, manuscripts, maps, 
prints or drawings which it posesses relating to Pilgrim and Puritan 
settlement in America. The Boston Public Library has been holding 
such an exhibition, as well as the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton. Such a display, if properly arranged and advertised, should 
attract a good many persons, especially young people, during these 
next three months. 

¥% ¥ 

We begin this week a series of three articles by Prof. Graham 
‘Taylor on the Interchurch Steel Strike Report. In view of the wide 
discussion and strong feeling which have resulted from the report 
and the vital importance of the principles involved, we are sure our 
readers will welcome the illuminating, broadly informing, and per- 
fectly fair study of this great industrial problem from such an ex- 
pert as Professor Taylor. 
oe ¥ ¥ 

No American was more conspicuously “on his native heath” at 
the celebrations in Holland of the departure of the Pilgrims than 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who has written so many books pertaining 
to that period. Thence he went to take part in the English cele- 
brations and, as a former Congregational pastor in Boston, to carry 
to old Boston in Lincolnshire America’s greetings. Dr. Griffis’ bow 
seems to abide in its pristine strength and the Pilgrims have no 
more ardent champion than he. 

¥% ¥ 

The state of.Connecticut seems to resort to Congregationalists 
when it is looking for gubernatorial timber. Judge Simeon FR. Bald- 
win of New Haven, long active in the local churches and in the 
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headquarters. 
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affairs of our National Council, held the post of governor for several 
years. Recently the Democrats have nominated Rollin U. Tyler of 
Haddam, a fine type of Congregational layman. It must take the 
martyr stuff that we associate with Puritan ancestry to run for 
governor on the Democratic ticket in Connecticut this year. 
% ¥ 

Summer tourists just back from Switzerland speak with enthu- 
siasm of the tangible evidence of a going League of Nations sup- 
plied by the substantial building in Geneva, which serves as its 
They say that it is not only imposing externally, but 
inspection within reveals numerous kinds of activity in progress, 
with officials coming and going, who look as if they were engaged 
in important tasks. Of course machinery and a staff of workers do 
not necessarily ensure a finished project. At the same time, to our 
mind, one of the essentials to this league, or to any league, for that 
matter, is continuous existence and not intermittent functioning. 
The Palace of Peace at the Hague is a fine structure, but to the best 
of our knowledge it has not been open for business for some time. 

¥%¥ ¥ 

Those were impressive and valuable meetings in Boston last 
week in connection with the International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. A report of them appears elsewhere. They were keyed to 
the Tercentenary celebration, but the prophetic element in the gath- 
erings both in Boston and at Plymouth was quite as marked as the 
historic. Rey. Rhondda Williams, one of the English speakers, ven- 


- tured in his quiet way to suggest that it might be a good thing to 


retire from general use for the next ten years the words “‘liberty”’ 
and “liberal” and spend the intervening time in filling up the con- 
tents of those words with spiritual meaning and value. That is 
always liberalism’s chief danger, that it will put too much emphasis 
on the mere attainment of freedom, which is only the means to an 
end. We are not, however, saying that this was a fault of the 
recent Congress. 
¥% ¥ 

Another American preacher who has received considerable atten- 
ton in the religious press of Great Britain is Dr. G. G. Atkins of 
Detroit. Of him the British Weekly says, “Still in the prime of life, 
with winsome voice and quiet, gracious manner, the Detroit preacher 
knows how to catch.and keep the attention of a large mixed audi- 
ence. In his appearance there is something of the professor, in his 
language a good deal of the poet.” Dr. Atkins has been supplying 
Dr. Jewett’s pulpit at Westminster Chapel morning and evening. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn of course received the kind of 
welcome which he usually gets in Great Britain. The text of his 
first sermon after his return this autumn to Clinton Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, was “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” Dr. Boynton, if he doesn’t watch out, is likely to 
become a confirmed internationalist. His recent election as chair- 
man of the Committee of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship imposes upon him considerable responsibility 
in that direction. 

% ¥ 

Dr. S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn has been the subject of a number 
of appreciative pen pictures in the columns of the religious papers 
of Great Britain, where he has passed the summer. Evidently the 
impressions made on previous visits have been deepened as Dr. Cad- 
man has spoken in leading churches and on many platforms. This is 
due not simply to the fact that Dr. Cadman is an Englishman, but 
because his hearers recognize in him one of the leading figures in the 
Christian pulpit today. A writer in the Christian World speaks of 
him as “the very incarnation of that quenchless optimism, nerve- 
driven energy and indefeasible youth which make the best type of 
American so splendid and inspiring a creature. The cool caution 
and temperamental reluctance of middle-age find no foothold in his 
nature. His personality spells welcome to all men of good will; 
being introduced to him is like entering a friendly city steeped in 
sunshine.” , 

Dr. Cadman has done royal service in promoting a more cordial 
understanding between the peoples of America and England just at 
this time, when so many influences are at work to alienate the two 
lands. He received a warm welcome, as always, from Hnglish Con- 
gregationalists. Many visitors spoke to him after the services. His 
broken right arm made it temporarily necessary for him to use his 
left hand in responding to greetings. Between Sundays he spent 
refreshing days in Shropshire, where he was born. 
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The report of the steel strike made by the 
Committee of Inquiry of the Interchurch World 
Movement was received by the West with vary- 
ing emotions. Extra conservative representa- 
tives of capital have complained that the in- 
vestigation of a strike is not the business of 
the church, while radical labor representatives 
feel that the report is not drastic enough in its 
criticism of Mr. Gary and his associates. There 
is a great deal of criticism from both these 
parties and from some representatives of all 
the shades of opinion between the two. Still 
there is much more accord with the findings 
than would haye at all been possible ten years 
ago. If we are to judge by the reception ac- 
corded the report we are making great advances 
in securing amicable adjustments of the rela- 
tionships of capital and labor. A very large 
number of our people now accept collective bar- 
gaining, the eight-hour day, a wage scale sufli- 
cient to keep a family in comfort, and decent 
working conditions as rightful standards in the 
industrial world. This was not true even five 
years ago. 

Had such a report as this been made ten 
years ago by a church committee we would 
have heard a great deal of talk about “the 
church attending to its own business,’ and 
ministers would have been admonished to 
“preach the simple gospel and leave to business 
men the running of business,” ete. The great 
fight waged for 25 years by the church against 
the saloon has shown the fallacy of all such 
arguments as these regarding the relationship 
of the church to industry. Our ministers al- 
most without exception take the ground that 
anything that is of interest to, or influences, 
humanity, is their business. It is very gener- 
ally recognized by them that from the dawn of 
history to the present moment labor has gen- 
erally gotten the worst of the bargain and if 
the labor union is radical sometimes and over- 
reaches in certain respects it is only doing 
what capital has done in every country of the 
world from the beginning of time. 

The American public on the other hand is 
going to demand of the labor union that it 
adopt the practical recommendations of the 
Interchurch Committee for its reform. People 
are tired of such lack of faith as the anthracite 
coal miners have just shown in their dealings 
with President Wilson’s Commission. The 
unions will also have to quit the present prac- 
tice of holding production below a reasonable 
amount; they will have to dispense with gun- 
men and sluggers and give some time to teach- 
ing their men the art of returning a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage. It is recognized 
that the labor union has made a great contribu- 
tion not only to the welfare of labor but that 
it has made just as great a contribution to the 
whole social order. It must now rid itself of 
the abuses that crept in when it was making its 
fight for its very existence. 

* * 

The restlessness of our day and the demand 
for direct action that has come to us out of the 
war may lead us to forget how rapidly we are 
advancing in the industrial world. There are 
many indications that the relationships of cap- 
ital and labor in a good many quarters are 
rapidly approaching Christian standards. The 
clothing trade agreements so well represented 
by those working in the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
factories where the arbitrators happen to be 
preachers and college professors of the idealistic 
sort illustrate how far we have gone in this 
direction. Likewise the International Harvester 
Company, which a year or two ago put in a 
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shop council and made conditions very favor- 
able for its men to own stock and draw divi- 
dends, has now given the men a still larger 
share in the industry. It will give its employes 
60 per cent. of its profits after seven per cent. 
has been paid on the invested capital. This extra 
compensation will be paid part in cash and 
part in stock. The employes will receive their 
share of this year’s profits as the plan is made 
operative as of Jan. 1, 1920. The profits after 
paying dividends on the capital stock in 1919 
were $12,000,000—this large sum is an indica- 
tion of how far-reaching this new plan of the 
International Harvester Company is. 

The Proctor & Gamble Company of Cincin- 
nati has just reorganized so that the employes 
haye the right to elect three members of the 
Board of Directors. For 30 years this com- 
pany has encouraged its employes to become 
stockholders and a considerable number has 
responded. It was reported from Hammond, 
Ind., the other day that the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Railway had purchased 80 acres near the Gary 


Country Club, upon which it will lay off a nine- 
hole golf course and build a recreation center 
and cottages for the employes of the road. The’ 
price paid for the land was $36,000. I noticed 
as I was passing a great factory in Ohio the 
other day that the company had bought a tract 
of land which was entirely given over to golf 
courses, tennis courts, and other recreation 
grounds for its men. 

Henry Ford has been the butt of much ridicule 
and jesting on account of his voyage during the 
war on -what some one facetiously called ‘The 
good ship Nutty.” Mr. Ford may have rooms 
to rent on the third floor back or some other 
where in his upper story, but this fact has not 
been in evidence in his dealing with his em- 
ployes if the reports that come to us are true. 
Undoubtedly some would find fault with his 
relationship by calling it “paternalistic,” but 
he appears to have done very well. Mr. Ford 
came in at the psychological moment the other 
day to knock down prices and for good hard 
common sense the manifesto which he issued on 
that occasion will rank well with those of our 
foremost statesmen and though he reduced the 
price of cars and other products to a pre-war 
basis, he did not disturb the wages of his men. 

These examples encourage us to believe that 
we are not to settle down to a state of warfare 
between capital and labor, but that we are 
moving on to industrial peace founded on mu- 
tual sympathy and understanding. Just what 
form social-industrial organization will take we 
cannot now predict but we are surely on the 
way to better things. T'wenty-five years ago 
the clothing of the country was produced in 
sweatshops. It is a long ery from that day to 
the modern, clothing factory with the 44 or 
48-hour week, good wages, and sanitary con- 
ditions. We ought now to consolidate our 
gains by converting such men as Mr. Gary 
on the one hand and on the other hand the 
labor union man who is an advocate of vio- 
lence and dishonesty. Watchmen, what of the 
night? The morning cometh! 

Chicago, Oct. 5. R. W. G. 


From the Southwestern Window 


A spectacular political campaign has been 
on this summer in Texas. After so many years 
of non-residence that he was a vague memory 
to most of the younger generation of Texans, 
ex-Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey, corporation 
attorney with offices in Washington, D. C., for 
some mysterious reason was suddenly seized of 
an intense affection for the old state, at least 
of a great longing to serve as Governor, and 
thrust himself into the race for nomination. To 
the utter surprise of most in the first primary, 
with the vote divided between many candidates, 
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Bailey received the highest vote. Then began 
a campaign for the nomination at the final 
primary of Aug. 28 streaked with sensational- 
ism and personalities, and as diverting as a 
movie actor rehearsal in Los Angeles. Progres- 
sive Democrats united in the support, of Mr. 
Patt M. Neff of Waco, the second man in the 
first primary, whose platform was that of his 
party adopted at San Francisco, plus a for- 
ward-looking position on state issues. Bailey 
was as reactionary as the old Chinese Empire, 
his slogan being “Old-time Democracy is good 
enough for me.” He was pro-Jefferson and 
Jackson, and anti-Wilson and his administra- 
tion. As the papers reported him he was 
against woman suffrage, against prohibition, 
against labor unions, and preachers and 
churches and every modern and progressive 
measure and principle. He is even reported as 
saying: “I milked cows standing in six inches 
of mud as a boy many a time and I drank gal- 
lons of uninspected milk, and I lived through 
it. I am sick and tired of this modern stuff 
about cement floors for dairy barns, inspection 
of milk and sanitary laws and experts and en- 
forcement officers.” His appeal was to igno- 
rance, prejudice and selfishness. He talked 
open shop, reduction of taxes, curtailment of ad- 
ministration expenses, issued whole editions of 
promises and loosely jointed theories often out 
of geer with facts and situations. But he was 
adroit and dramatic, eloquent and nimble willed, 
personally attractive and magnetic. But, ney- 
ertheless, Aug. 28 was his Waterloo. A ma- 
jority for Neff of nearly 80,000 constituted as 
even Bailey himself admitted, “A result demon- 
strating that Texas Democrats do not subscribe 
to the type of Democracy for which he stood.” 
One does not need to be a Democrat in Texas 
or out of it to rejoice that once again the state 
has been delivered from a humiliating and 
shameful predicament, and has risen splendidly 
to meet a real crisis. The Wichita Falls Times 
states it: ‘““As Oklahoma did to Grove; as Ar- 
kansas did to Kirby; as Missouri did to Reed; 
as South Carolina did to Blease, as Georgia 
did to Hardwicke and Smith; and as Missis- 
sippi did to Vardaman, so has Texas done to 
Bailey.” And the state that impeached Jim 
Ferguson, enacted prohibition long before the 
national triumph, enfranchised women early in 
the procession of states, may be accounted as 
really emancipated, progressive and trustwor- 
thy. Here’s to Mr. Neff and a progressive 
administration for the Lone Star State. ; 
A. E. R. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Oct. 18-24 
Monday. Ezekiel in Babylon. Hzek. 1: 1-15. 


Tuesday. The Living Creatures. Ezek. 1: 
16-28. 

Wednesday. The Roll. Hzek. 2:8-10; 3: 
11eVAL 


Thursday. The Vision of Jerusalem. Hzek. 
8: 1-18. ; 
Friday. The Lying Prophets. Wzek. 13: 
1-16. 
Saturday. God’s Judgments. Hzek. 33: 1-20- 
Sunday. God’s Provision. Ps. 34. 


Object for Intercession 

For Teachers in Our Church Sehools: 

Lord, we remember before thee those to whom 
opportunity is given to teach. May they be 
taught of thee, that they may enter into full 
sympathy and understanding with those who 
come to their classes and that they may teach 
by their example of a faithful Christian life. 
So may teacher and taught be friends together, 
for this and for the eternal life with thee. In 
the name of Christ. Amen.—R. 
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Review of Interchurch Inquiry 


Living and 


This first installment of Prof. Taylor’s review 
of tha Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 by 
the Commission of Inquiry, The Interchurch 
World Movement (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
N. Y. 1920), will be followed next week by an- 
other discussing the more favorable side of the 
case relating to the Steel Corporation. The fol- 
lowing week Professor Taylor will discuss the 
question raised by critics, “Is it Relevant to 
Religion and Within the Province of the 
Church ?”—Epirors’ NOTE. ; 

This last of many strikes in the steel indus- 
try was not the first to call for public inquiry. 
It was, however, the first one to precipitate 
such a situation as to arouse the religious spirit 
to a consciousness of its duty to understand 
and of its opportunity to contribute to the 
public understanding of industrial conditions 
and relations which bear directly upon the pub- 
lic peace, order and welfare, as well as upon 
the purpose and work of all the churches of 
every name. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to review 
this inquiry from the viewpoint of the churches, 
nor from that of the employers or of organized 
labor, but from‘the public point of view. For 
the verdict of public opinion will be more deci- 
sive upon the issues of this inquiry than any 
attention or neglect which either organized 
labor or the Steel Corporation may show the 
report. This fact is well stated by George W. 
Coleman, the only layman on the Commission 
of Inquiry which directed the investigation and 
reported its findings, who writes: “The gripping 
truth of the matter is that the report will stand 
on its own legs, gather its own momentum and 
‘register on its own merits.” 

That the public is interested in and is reckon- 
ing with the findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations of this report is strikingly evident. 
On the date of the release of its advance state- 
ments, the New York World made a count of 
more than 2,000 columns of newspaper space 
reporting and commenting upon them. ‘The 
New York Tribune declared this fact to indicate 
that more newspaper attention had been given 
to this report than to any similar findings of 
the past fifty years. The Springfield Republican 
expressed the very general editorial comment in 

affirming the report to be “a challenging docu- 
ment in which the whole question of industrial 
‘relationships is raised and needs to be.” No 
less indicative of the challenging force of these 
findings is the activity of certain economic and 
financial journals to discredit the report both 
before and after its issuance. 


OPEN TO CHALLENGE, YET TO BE RECKONED 
WITH 


Ground, however, was given both for honest 
misapprehension and for willful misrepresenta- 
tion by issuing a summary of conclusions with- 
out the substantiating evidence upon which 
they were alleged to be based. The full text of 
the volume also appears without the proof re- 
ferred to as the “principal sub-reports fre- 
quently quoted in this summary still awaiting 
full publication.” This leaves the findings and 
conclusions open to damaging denial and re- 
buttal, which may suspend or qualify the ver- 
dict of the jury of public opinion. 

Nevertheless, so many of the findings as ap- 
pear in this volume constitute a formidable 
document. Whatever in its complete text may 
prove to be open to criticism or even to rejec- 
tion, its massing of facts and figures, its cita- 
tion of sources of evidence and information, 
either previously recorded or readily available, 
must sooner or later be reckoned with. Sneers 


Working Conditions in the Steel Industry 


By Prof. Graham Taylor 


eannot brush the report of this inquiry aside. 
Scorn cannot silence it. Mere challenge or 
blank denial cannot set aside the facts it gives 
of living and working conditions in the steel 
industry, because they involve not only the 
Steel Corporation and its employes, but also 
the public safety and welfare and the personal 
and social ideals and standards to which reli- 
gion commits every church. 


Points FAIRLY AT ISSUE 


The inquiry and the report cannot be fairly 
judged from the public or any other point of 
view without considering the scope set, the re- 
liability of the sources of information, the ac- 
curacy in the statement of facts and the fair- 
ness in drawing conclusions from them, the 


Salient Points Made by Dr. Taylor 
That the public is interested in the report 
is shown by the fact that 2,000 columns of 
newspaper space have been givén to reports 
and comments. upon it. - 
* Ox 
Living and working conditions in the steel 
industry involve not only the Steel Corpora- 
tion and its employes, but also the public 
safety and welfare and the personal and 
social ideals and standards to which religion 
commits every church. 
Fue 


The report urges collective bargaining and 
recognition of the right to organize “‘for con- 
ference’ upon conditions and grievances. 


x OF 


Evidence on the side of the Steel Corpora- 
tion is lacking because it was not put at the 
disposal of the investigators and they had 
no authority to compel testimony. 

x 

The length of the worker’s week has in- 
creased 2.4 hours since 1914 and a larger 
proportion of men work seven days a week 
than was the case ten years ago. 

* * 

Wages are inadequate to maintain the 
comfort or the subsistence of a family of 
five, and especially to provide for housing 
conditions compatible with decency and 
health. 


competence of the personnel of the Commission 
and its staff, and the relevancy of the whole 
undertaking to the prerogatives and functions 
of the church. If these points can be covered 
suggestively yet critically, the purpose of this 
review will be fulfilled in clearing away unfair 
prepossessions and misconceptions, and in open- 
ing the way to a fair discrimination in appro- 
priating material from this inquiry upon which 
to base personal judgment and contribute to 
publie opinion. 


Scorpe oF INQUIRY DEFINITE YET BROAD 


The Commission limited the scope of its in- 
quiry primarily to facts as to the conditions 
causing or occasioning the strike, dealing sec- 
ondarily with conflicting policies both of the 
United States Steel Corporation and the labor 
elements involved which have a bearing upon 
American national institutions and modes of 
thought. In justification of so doing, the Com- 
mission perhaps too. tersely states that the 
causes of the strike still remain—inevitably to 
be the occasion for the next strike—and con- 
tinue to be uncomprehended by the public; and 


that the only peaceable way out for the industry 
and the public is through ‘fan enlightened pub- 
lic opinion based upon the more general under- 
standing of the national conditions and trends 
here analyzed.” 

The living and working conditions in the 
steel industry, as determined by the length of 
the working day and week and by the lowest 
wages paid to unskilled labor, were considered 
to be the “causative facts’ underlying the dis- 
content of those upon whom they bear most 
heavily. But at every point of statement or 
proof the alleged fact of “no conference” :be- 
tween management and men is predominantly 
emphasized in headline topics and dwelt upon 
in the text as the irritating occasion for discon- 
tent and disturbance in the steel industry, 
which leaves neither party any way of adjust- 
ment. At every point, therefore, collective bar- 
gaining and the recognition of the right to or- 
ganize “for conference’ upon conditions and 
grievances are urged as the only alternative to 
the warfare of strike and lockout. 


VARIED SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Many are the sources of information and eyvi- 
dence cited to support disputed claims as to the 
number and classes of employes subjected to 
long hours and low pay, and as to the effects 
of these conditions upon their vitality, morale 
and family life. Among them are congressional 
investigations and hearings, government reports 
and public records, personal interviews with 
employes and their priests and pastors, affida- 
vits and excerpts from daily diaries of steel 
workers’ individual experiences, open hearings 
in Pittsburgh, elsewhere in Pennsylvania and in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, special investiga- 
tions by the Bureau of Industrial Research of 
New York, by the Washington Bureau of Ap- 
plied Economics, by a firm of consulting engi- 
neers, and by the Commission’s own staff of 
investigators. 

The evidence most conspicuously lacking is 
that which could only be furnished from the 
files of the United States Steel Corporation. 
While Judge Gary’s offer of an open door for 
the Commission’s investigation is acknowledged, 
the withholding of documentary evidence at 
headquarters and by the subsidiary companies 
is evident, and of course could not be obviated 
except by authority to compel testimony, which 
the Commission did not have. The great pre- 
ponderance of direct evidence is therefore drawn 
necessarily from one side, with little offered in 
contradiction or rebuttal by the other side, ex- 
cept the very general statements in very general 
terms made in the citations from Judge Gary’s 
interviews with members of the Commission 
and his testimony before the Senate Committee 
appointed to investigate the strike. 


Low WAGES AND LONG Hours 


However true to fact may have been the im- 
pressions of living and working conditions 
drawn from fairly typical cases, yet facts from 
a wider range of inquiry over the uncovered 
area of the vast field might impair the extent 
to which conclusions apply. This, however, is 
true of the statements and impressions given by 
both sides. Hor instance, the claim of excep- 
tionally high wages made by Judge Gary, and 
more still by certain press reports in rejoinder 
to the findings of the Commission, proved to be 
true in exceptional individual cases only, or in 
the case of the small minority of highly skilled 
workmen. The claim of. very low wages on the 
other hand applies to the great majority of 
employes, “the bulk of unskilled labor earning 
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less than the average family’s ‘minimum of 
subsistence,’ and the bulk of semi-skilled labor 
less than the ‘minimum of comfort,’” as these 
standards for a family of five are set by expert 
investigations of the United States Government. 

The long hours likewise are gauged up or 
down as viewed from two effects. Their over- 
draft on the strength and scant time for recu- 
peration of the workers is unquestionably a 
legitimate cause for this discontent and for 
interference on their behalf. On the other hand, 
the desire and even the demand for the most 
earnings in the least time upon the part of 
perhaps the 80 per cent. of employes who are 
young, strong and single men, may be cited in 
extenuation of the twelve-hour day, if not of 
the seven-day week. In either event, however, 
these excessive hours are so manifestly against 
public health and welfare as to justify the severe 
condemnation of the report. Since the strike 
eight hours became the basie pay day, with time 
and a half for overtime. While this increases 
the wage, it leaves the long day compulsory 
and strengthens the incentive to tolerate or 
demand it. 

The variation of the hours of the working 
week in the different steel plants is inconsistent 
with the repeatedly cited “instructions” from 
Steel Corporation headquarters to the subsid- 
iary companies. It is still more inconsistent 
in view of the alleged facts that the average 
steel week in 1919 was 2.4 hours longer than 
in 1914 and 1.1 hours longer than in 1910; 
that 52 per cent. of the steel workers still work, 
the twelve-hour day, or 76.4 hours per week of 
six days—a larger proportion of them than ten 
years ago—and 46 per cent. approximate a 
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seven-day week, working 78.5 hours. It is due 
to the management to explain that in some 
plants an eighth man has been added to a 
crew of seven, so that each man is laid off from 
work in the continuous operation one day in 
the week. By changing from the day to the 
night shift at the end of the off day, the “long 
turn” of twenty-four hours may also be obvi- 
ated. This improvement in working conditions 
is claimed to have been made years ago when 
the Steel Corporation directed its subsidiary 
companies to discontinue a seven-day week. It 
is also fair to state that while the twelve-hour 
day men are in attendance all day yet they do 
not work continuously, and have intermissions 
between their “‘spells” of hot, hard work. 

The comparison of hours and wages in the 
United States Corporation plants with those 
prevailing in other basic industries not only, 
but in some independent steel works, notably 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, is to 
say the least invidious. Their substitution of 
the eight-hour day for the twelve-hour day 
justifies the conclusion of the report that the 
longer hours are not essential in the continuous 
industry. 


Living ConpiITions StTizx~t Bap THOUGH 
IMPROVING 


The description of actual living conditions 
bears chiefly upon the inadequacy of wages to 
maintain the comfort or the subsistence of a 
family of five and especially to provide for 
housing conditions compatible with decency and 
health. The public menace of this situation is 
intensified by the overcrowding of large fami- 


lies. It is alleged, but without reference to the 
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sources of the statistics, that 15 per cent. of 
the immigrant steel workers’ families average 
ten members, and 87 per cent. of Croatian and 
21 per cent. of Magyar families have more than 
ten members. Scant figures are given however 
to supplement the Pittsburgh Survey report on 
the housing of the steel workers in 1909. The 
worst conditions that the forthcoming United 
States Census may disclose are indicated by the 
census figures cited from Braddock, Pa., in 1920, 
where 200 families were found in 61 houses, 
one house sheltering 35 boarders, who occupied 
the beds in three shifts, each bed serving three 
persons every twenty-four hours. 

Judge Gary’s reference to such single men 
was: “Some men prefer to secure their own 
places of residence, save money and take it 
home abroad. Of course this is not objection- 
able from our standpoint at all.” Ignorance of 
or indifference to such living conditions neither 
escapes the notice of the workers’ spokesmen 
nor does credit to the better conditions pro- 
vided by some of the subsidiary plants, 

One such spokesman takes notice of them 
thus: “While the employers lived in gorgeous 
palaces, the workers found themselves, for the 
most part, crowded like cattle into the filthy 
hovels that ordinarily constitute the greater 
part of the steel towns. Tuberculosis ran riot 
among them. Infant mortality. was far above 
normal. Though several increases in wages 
were granted after the war began, these have 
been offset by the terrific rise in the cost of 
living. If the war has brought any betterment 
in the living conditions of the steel workers, it 
cannot be seen with the naked eye.” 

(Continued next week) 


American Legion Makes Race Problem More Acute 


Anti-Japanese resolutions by the American 
Legion in state convention assembled recently 
at San Diego, Cal., the anti-Japanese attitude 
of the Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate from Southern California, a lead- 
ing Christian layman, anti-Japanese resolutions 
by Chambers of Commerce and anti-Japanese 
utterances in public and private by all kinds of 
men and women, lead one to believe that some- 
thing is the matter with the Japanese or their 
antis or both. If social conversation lags or 
business slackens, the mention of the Japanese 
starts silent tongues a-wagging and makes the 
quiet machinery hum. The air becomes electric 
as in a New Hngland thunderstorm actualized 
or a California earthquake as reported in New 
England newspapers! 

The American Legion, representing the most 
recent heroes in the great World War, who 
fought to make democracy safe for the world, 
solemnly “‘whereases” that “the men returning 
from the service of this country find their oc- 
cupations in the hands of these unassimilable 
aliens and whole agricultural sections com- 
pletely dominated by them to the exclusion of 
service men,” and, therefore, resolves “‘that we 
go on record as being in favor of the adoption 
of the following: (1) cancellation of the ‘gen- 
tleman’s’ agreement; (2) exclusion of ‘picture 
brides’; (3) rigorous exclusion of Japanese as 
immigrants; (4) confirmation and legalization 
of the policy that Asiatics shall be forever 
barred from American citizenship.” And, then, 
the Legion equally unanimously and enthusias- 
tically recommends an initiative petition to 
obtain a state law permitting boxing bouts of 
not more than fifteen rounds. Boxing makes a 
counter-irritant for Jiu-Jitsu! 

And, now, comes the Republican candidate 
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for the United States Senate with a long and 
comprehensive statement of his political creed, 
covering such articles as the elimination of 
waste, need of farmers, forestration and irriga- 


‘tion, closing with this e#-cathedra statement: 


“We have no place in California for any race 
or any people who cannot assimilate with us 
and who cannot become citizens under our con- 
stitution. At the present rate of increase, it 
would not be very long before there would be 
several hundred thousand Japanese in our 
midst, and you cannot introduce into our body 
politic a race as distinctively alien as the Jap- 
anese without irritation and outbreak. ... I 
am in favor of eliminating all ownership or con- 
trol of our lands by these alien and unassim- 
ilable people and of the admission of no more 
of them. ... Safety lies only in an exclusion 
poliey that shall apply as rigidly to the Japa- 
nese as to the Chinese.” 

The same attitude was suggested by the pas- 
tor of one of the largest Protestant. churches 
(not Congregational) in Los Angeles, when he 
spoke upon “The International Aspect of Amer- 
icanization” at the recent conference on Jap- 
anese Christian Americanization in the Japa- 
nese Christian Institute of Los Angeles. He 
compared the Japanese racial problem to that 
of the Negro problem, the solution of which 
was that they should never have come to 
America! They probably would agree with 
him. He was not quite daring enough to ap- 
prove the Dixonian solution of deportation, 
although he seemed to recommend that Japan 
should be for the Japanese, hermetically sealed 
in the tight little islands. 

The treatment of the Japanese by Americans 
(at least by these representative Americans, 


some of whom were born elsewhere than 
America) follows the trail of the American 
Indian diplomacy. 


GRAVE INCONSISTENCY 


Of the Pilgrim Fathers some one has said 
facetiously, “They fell on their knees and then 
on the aborigines!” We sent missionaries to 
Japan and then blew open the hermit nation 
with our guns—at least we turned them on 
her. We brought the Japanese to our shores 
to till the soil and raise the garden stuff and 
to do the work which would break our backs. 
and blister our hands; and now our politicians, 
if not our statesmen, our ecclesiastics and reli- 
gionists, if not our Christians, would corral 
them in Japan as for years we forced the real 
native Americans (called Indians), into reser- 
vations, treating them as animals, things, or 
men apart, and declared them in consequence: 
unassimilable, unfit for citizenship in the very 
land of their fathers. 

In these days when, as the afore-mentioned! 
divine intimated, “‘the Pacifie is only an irriga- 
tion ditch separating Japan and America,” 
when the wireless, the steamship, the dirigible: 
balloon and aeroplane have ‘‘made of one blood’ 
all nations of men for to dwell on the face of’ 
the earth,” it is an anachronism to declare that 
the rest of that statement by Paul—‘‘and hath 
determined the times before appointed and the: 
bounds of their habitation’’—means that the: 
Japanese are to be shut up in the carefully 
guarded reservation of Nippon. One might as: 
well try at this late day to turn Niagara back 
to its source, to deport the Negroes to Africa. 
whence they were forcefully brought to America. 
for economic reasons, to inearcerate the free- 
born Indians in reservations, as to deport the- 
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Japanese to Japan, or build anew Pillars of 
Hercules at the Golden Gate, with glaring 
lights by night reading: “Japanese prohibited— 
America for Americans—Keep off the grass.” 

The facts are that the California population 
of approximately 3,500,000 includes about 
80,000 Japanese. While the Japanese popula- 
tion increased 40,000 in the last decade, the 
total population increased a million. The total 
area of California is 99,898,880 acres, of which 
28,828,951 is farm land, 11,389,894 improved. 
The total acreage of Southern California is 
28,923,980, total acreage of assessed land, 
9,326,411. The total improved farm land in this 
section is 1,862,778 of which the Japanese own 
4,885 acres and lease 100,102. As to the birth 
rate, the facts are that it increased rapidly after 
1918 when the three-year land lease law was 
enacted, but a recent survey of the Japanese 
in rural Los Angeles County records a tend- 
ency already to a declining birth rate, espe- 
cially since Japan has of her own accord 
stopped the picture-bride system. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


As to the standard of living, the Japanese 
will doubtless pass through the same experience 
as that of the various immigrant races to New 
Hngland. Prof. Francis A. Walker called at- 
tention to the fact that between 1850 and 1870 
the rate of inerease in the native population 
of the United States fell sharply off, and ‘“‘be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 the decline .has been ac- 
celerated.” ‘“‘As foreigners came, the native 
population withheld their increase.” He said: 
“The access of foreigners, at the time and un- 
der the circumstances, constituted a shock to 
the principle of population among the native 
element. That principle is always sensitive, 


_ \alike to sentimental and economic conditions. 


The decline occurred by singular correspond- 
ence with the excess of foreign arrivals but 
ebiefly also in those regions to which the new- 
comers most freely resorted. 

“Throughout the northeastern and northern 
middle states, into which the newcomers poured 
in such numbers, the standard of material liv- 
ing, general intelligence and social decency had 
been singularly high. Life had its luxuries. 
Then came the foreigner (no blame to him) 
with a vastly lower standard of living, but too 
often haying an actual present incapacity to 
understand refinements of life. There was a 
sentimental reason strong enough to give a 
shock to the principle of population.” Further- 
more, the ‘American shrank from the industrial 
competition thus thrust upon him. The people 
of the free states became divided into classes— 
natives and foreigners. ... The more rapidly 
foreigners came into the United States, the 
smaller was the rate of increase... . Foreign 
immigration has amounted, not to a reinforce- 
ment of our-population, but to the replacement 
of the native by foreign stock. 

“From 1830 to 1860, the material conditions 
of existence in this country were continually 
becoming more favorable to the increase of pop- 
ulation. . . . The checks for native growth were 
not. physiological and climatic, but social and 
economic ;- and chief among them was the access 
of vast hordes of foreign immigrants bringing 
with them a standard of living at which our 
people recoiled. When working on the railroads 
and canals became the sign of a want of educa- 
tion and of a low social condition, our own 
people gave it up....It is to be doubted 
whether any material growth, which is to be 
secured only by the degradation of our citizen- 
ship, is a national gain, even from the material- 
istic point of view.” 

Each new alien race has brought a lower 
standard of living. This has shown itself in 
the overcrowding of tenements, in the use of 
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cheap and often insufficient food, and in the 
absence of the simplest comforts of life. Hach 
new alien race under the impulse of larger 
wages here than in the homeland spends much 
of its energy in reproduction, until, becoming 
acquainted with the higher standards of the 
new land, it raises its standard, only to be in 
turn assailed by a new race with again a lower 
standard; and so the battle of the standards 
continues. Thus at preesnt, the Greeks in Low- 
ell, Mass., receiving in actual wages five times 
as much as in their own Jand, where they lived 
as farmer or shepherd, are beating at the gates 
of the French-Canadians, who have steadily 
raised their standard of life. Hach race with- 
holds its increase under the depressing influence 
of newcomers. Thus the birth rate and mortal- 
ity of the Greeks are increasing, while with the 
French-Canadians, as with their predecessors, 
the Irish and native Americans, the birth rate 
and mortality are decreasing. 

The battle now has simply shifted from the 
Atlantie seaboard to the Pacific Coast. Already 
the Japanese in Southern California show signs 
of a higher standard of living as a result of 
their contact with American people. Every- 
where there is evidence of two heredities, racial 
and social. It is fairly easy to identify the 
racial heredity of little children in the kinder- 
garten. It is not so easy, owing to the change 
which social heredity makes, to identify racial 
origins in Harvard University. 

We have made it practically impossible, or 
at least very difficult, for Japanese to own land. 
Therefore, they ‘‘skin’” the land which they lease 
or rent, as many Americans have done under 
similar circumstances. We have forbidden them 
to become American citizens. Therefore, they 
congregate in little Tokios and then we charge 
them with being unassimilable. 

The last crowning, crushing argument 
against them, when everything else fails, the 
argumentum ad hominem which becomes often 
a reductio ad absurdum, is the question, ‘*Would 
you haye your daughter marry a Japanese ?’’— 
a purely academic question. And yet, to re- 
verse the order and use the same method, what 
would Robinson Crusoe probably have done on 
his lonely island, himself fully recovered from 
his shipwreck, vigorous, red-blooded, strongly 
sexed, if in the cherry blossom time, “when 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,” he had met a fine, attractive, vigorous 
Geisha girl, and no others were readily attain- 
able? Under the circumstances recorded in 
Genesis II. and III., history doubtless would 
have repeated itself, for Adam and Hve, with 
the serpent tempting them, did not stop to con- 
sider racial origins. Observe what happened 
in the South among the Negro women, and in 
the West among the Indian women. We should 
at least be fair in the argument. 


Tue SOLUTION 

As to the solution, that is another matter— 
greatly involved because of our past treatment 
of the Japanese, like our past relation with the 
Negroes and Indians. America claims, and 
should make good her claim, to be the school of 
democracy, the land of opportunity, the home 
of the free-born. As a great university, she has 
the right to admit only so many as she can 
train for citizenship (“assimilate’” is not a 
good word for persons; it belongs to things). 
Her test should be not race (one cannot indict 
a whole race), not nation (no more can one 
indict a whole nation), not goods nor even 
learning, but goodness, personal character and 
fitness, educability. The test should be per- 
sonal, not racial, applied in Japan or Italy, in 
Ireland or Germany, before the emigration 
started, as Harvard makes the test at Andover. 
Gulick’s suggestion is too wooden and mechani- 
cal. 
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Indeed, the solution of the Japanese question 
in Southern California lies, like that of every 
other question, in fairness, justice, good will for 
all men of every clime and race. America must 
give to every man, woman and child within her 
borders the freest opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and self-realization, and with every pos- 
sible inducement to do the right. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Little Interview with Rhondda 
Williams, 

It is seventeen years since Mr. Williams 
made his former visit to this country. During 
most of that period, a successor to Reginald J. 
Campbell in the large. Union Church at 
Brighton, he has made for himself a large place 
in the religious life of that fashionable water- 
ing place and in the adjoining region. He has 
been one of the preachers at City Temple, Lon- 
don, for a great many years, and has run for 
Parliament once on the Labor ticket. He has 
written eight or ten books which have had a 
wide circulation, especially two: “Shall We 
Understand the Bible?” and “The Working 
Faith of a Liberal Theologian.” While he has 
never been addicted to ecclesiasticism in any 
of its forms, he is at present chairman of the 
local Congregational Union and a member of 
the Council of the Congregational Union of 
Iingland and Wales. He says with a twinkle 
in his eye that he believes in Congregationalism 
because it gives a minister a chance to secure 
and keep the good will of a single congregation 
without being beholden to any outside larger 
body. 

Asked as to political and social conditions in 
England, Mr. Williams frankly said that he 
agreed with Bishop Darlington of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was a fellow passenger on the trans- 
atlantic steamer with him, that the Labor party 
in England is nearer Christianity than either 
of the other political parties. He has great 
confidence in the sanity and high-mindedness of 
such Labor leaders as Ramsay McDonald, J. M. 
Thomas and Arthur Henderson. He thinks 
there is no danger of the Labor party in Eng- 
land going over to Bolshevism unless they were 
driven in that direction by the uncompromising 
attitude of those who represent capitalism. 

Mr. Williams shook his head sadly when he 
was asked if there were many signs of the con- 
tinuance of the idealism supposed to have been 
called forth by the war and of its incorporation 
into church life. ‘“How could you expect that 
men who went through such a terrible experi- 
ence would come back elevated in character? 
As a matter of fact those who were strongly 
established before the war may not have been 
harmed by it, but in the case of many who 
were leading fairly decent lives, there is no 
doubt there was some debasement and retro- , 
gression.” Though Mr. Williams believes that 
England had no other course than to enter the 
war, and though his’own son was killed in the 
German offensive of 1918, he sought throughout 
the entire course of the war to allay bitter feel- 
ing and to bring about the kind of peace that 
would, prevent recurrence of strife. He feels 
that Mr. Lloyd George capitulated in the elec- 
tion of 1918 to the war party, and that he went 
to the Peace Conference at Versailles handi- 
capped by his promises to them, and was there- 
fore unable to co-operate with President Wilson 
in the direction of a milder and less provocative 
peace. Concerning Mr. Wilson himself, Mr. 
Williams speaks of his own early enthusiasms 
for his utterances, which seemed to him then 
little short of those of a prophet, and he still 
feels that his statement of the issues was a 
great contribution to the moralities of the sit- 
uation. 
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Cheering Notes of Progress on Pacific Coast 
Congregationalism Steadily Pushing Forward 


Southern California’s Best Year 
By Rev. George F. Kenngott, Ph D. 
Superintendent Southern California Conference 


The record of the Southern California Con- 
gregational Conference for 1919 gives cause for 
unqualified rejoicing. In all respects which 
may be counted as fair tests of the churches’ 
success—in addition to the membership of the 
churches and their organizations; in the finan- 
cial support of the local church, in denomina- 
tional and other benevolences; in the service 
of the community in general, and the building 
of the Kingdom of God on earth—the churches 
have had in all these respects the most success- 
ful year, perhaps, in the history of the Confer- 
ence. 

It numbers 113 churches, 208 ministers, 
18,233 members, with a net increase of 395. 
The Conference raised $96,914.96 for denomi- 
national benevolences, far beyond its apportion- 
ment. The churches report their property as 
$2,670,500 ; salaries, $142,352, with an average 
salary of $1,548. On the quota of $154,000 
for the Pilgrim Fund the Conference raised 
$166,823.96. For the Emergency Fund, one- 
third of the churches have pledged $36,000, and 
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the remainder, on a conservative estimate, will 
raise at least $40,000 more in the autumn, 
reaching the quota adopted by the Conference 
Directors. 


Future of Pacific Coast Assured 
By Rey. Leland D. Rathbone, D. D. 
Superintendent Northern California Conference 


The importance of the Pacific Coast to the 
United States cannot be too strongly stated. 
Take California, an area as large as the six 
New England states, with New York, Ohio, 
Maryland and Delaware and then some, with 
land as fertile as that of the states named and 
a.climate much better for agriculture or manu- 
facture than any of them; with water power 
enough to accomplish all the work of running 
mills, pulling trains, lighting cities, and the 
humdrum labor of the ranches; with oil fields 
and gold mines and many kinds of valuable 
minerals; facing the ocean with the longest 
shore line on the globe, and with commodious 
harbors} and as yet this great land is very 
sparsely settled and its tillage and commerce 
and manufacture hardly begun. The future of 
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this coast is assured. Congregationalists need 
to look well to their interests. 

There is good ground to consider the econdi- 
tion of the Northern California Congregational 
churches hopeful. 

1. In 1919 there were more additions to the 
churches than the average for the five years 
preceding. 

2. In 1919 the membership of the Sunday 
schools increased by 1,318. 

3. In 1919 the membership of the Endeavor 
Societies increased by 308. 

4. The Congregational benevolences for 1919 
were over $4,000 in excess of the average for 
five years. 

5. A systematic effort for year-around evan- 
gelistie work on the part of the churches has 
been inaugurated. 


Oregon’s Hopeful Outlook 
By Rey. Arthur J. Sullens, D. D. 
Superintendent Oregon Conference 

Never were the prospects for Oregon Congre- 
gationalism brighter! 

A growing Congregational Consciousness is 
knitting our churches together in fellowship for 
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service. Our First Church of Portland, long 
pastorless, but now under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Dr. McHlveen, is helping greatly in this 
matter. : 

The general condition of the churches is most 
encouraging. Several new church buildings and 
parsonages are being erected and others are 
planned. There is evident a deepening and ex- 
tending of the spiritual life and power mani- 
fested in the spirit of evangelism—the Waster 
ingathering was very gratifying—and also in 
desire for world service. 

From the home missionary viewpoint the 
wonderful natural resources of the state foretell 
the unceasing coming of multitudes of people 
to take part in the development of Oregon’s 
great lumber forests and her wide extending 
plains, where irrigation projects will be estab- 
lished. 

Fostering Pilgrim Principles 

By Rev. Lucius O. Baird, D.D. 
Superintendent Washington Conference 


It is difficult to condense into few words the 
hopeful things about Congregationalism in the 
Northwest. The following are simply headlines: 


Rey. L. O. Bamp, D.D. 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash. 


Headline One. Big humans developed in big 
surroundings unreachable by a small religion. 
Persistent calls for “our kind” of leadership. 
Three churches offered to other communions 
refuse to be anything but Congregational al- 
though but few of that denomination were in 
the original groups. Congregations unsupplied 
during the war with pastors and loyally sup- 
porting by gifts and service other local churches, 
plead for men, and promise increased financial 
support for community leadership of the Con- 
gregational type. 

Headline Two. Four thoroughly trained 
young men of pioneer spirit expected before fall. 
Union, Yale and Chicago offering their best. 
The days of the old Yale Band are ahead. 

Headline Three. Growing enthusiasm over, 
The Pilgrim Legion, grouping all Congrega- 
tional Young People’s organizations in a pro- 
gram to perpetuate Pilgrim principles in the 
New BPngland of the West. 

Headline Four. Seventy leading laymen and 
their wives planning a third summer week-end 
at Seabeck for better acquaintance and to dis- 
cuss sfate, national and world problems. 
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An American Parson in England 
The Troubled Times and the Hope of the Future 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D. 


Sandown, Isle of Wight, of a Sunday afternoon.—Sept. 5, 1920. 


By a happy fortune two numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist—Aug. 5 and 12—came in this 
morning’s mail. They have given to the day a 
suggestion of devotion of which, perhaps, my 
keeping of it stood in need. Perhaps there will 
be in time a place in The Congregationalist for 
some impressions of England as gained by an 
American parson. <A parson, by the way, with 
an uneasy conscience, for I have had the haunt- 
ing sense all the day that I should have been 
in Plymouth attending the tercentenary of the 
sailing of the Mayflower. The official delegate’s 
ecard is in my pocket alongside a letter com- 
mending me to an Wnglish host—Alderman 
Harrell. Indeed I wrestled for a little with the 
intricacies of Sandown to Ryde pierhead, and 
Ryde pierhead to Southampton pierhead, and 
Southampton to Salisbury and thence to Plym- 
outh, but it was too much for me and I took 
the way of least resistance up the chalk cliffs 
above the sea. . 

The .church bells called as they must have 
ealled to Dick Whittington—“turn again, dele- 
gate, to the Mayflower celebration—or at least 
come to churech”’—but like another individual 
who got in trouble at the seaside I hardened 
my heart. Perhaps it was just as well. Some 
of us are chosen vessels for such things and 
some of us are not. Dr. Barton should have 
had all the eredentials which I have carried 
about unused in the bottom of my bag. He 
would have attended with fidelity, said just the 
right things happily and written delightfully 
about it afterwards. 

But he would never have learned thus what 
Kingsley meant when he sang of a “sheep- 
cropped down,” nor how Shakespeare felt when 
he looked over Dover Cliff nor met a flock of 
horned Dorset sheep attended by a real sheep- 
dog nor seen the sea become an opal under the 
changing skies. And, as for church, the opales- 
cent sea taught me—since the sea is His and 
He made it—that the immensities of life, like 
the wideness of the sea, are in the hand of 
God, that beyond far horizons there are ap- 
pointed havens and though the sea be pathless 
there are ways to be found even there if one 
study sun and stars—and this is true of life. 
May more sea and life alike take their color 
from the skies above and the depths below and 
though our tides ebb, they flood again and these, 

_ too, are in the hands of God. Surely a sur- 
-pliced parson could have taught me no more 
and maybe not so much. 

None the less I’ve the feeling I shall regret 
not having gone to Plymouth. Any man who 
cannot imagine himself saying, at the close of 
his address to the Blder Brewster Congrega- 
tional Club next Forefathers’ Day—‘as I stood 
above Plymouth Harbor three hundred years 
after the Mayflower sailed into the sunset to 
find an ampler dawn, I myself took passage in 
imagination upon that immortal vessel—” has 
never been troubled by the divine afflatus 
(whatever that is). Dr. Boynton said, the 
other day, he wanted to sail down the canal 
from Delfshaven by exactly the same route the 
Pilgrims took—‘“that,” he said, “would last me 
all my life.” Here’s hoping that he did it and 
will share it with us all. 


IMPRESSIONS or LONDON 


My own main task has been preaching during 
August in Westminster Chapel and _ that’s 
enough to occupy one’s serious attention and 
leave him wanting only to be quiet a little when 
it’s all over. It is a challenging congregation, 
fine, devout, friendly. The service is simplicity 


itself but the congregational singing is superb. 
The congregations are so large as to move one 
always to wonder, especially the seven o’clock 
in the evening one. Where people enough come 
from at that hour, in a part of London appar- 
ently depopulated of a summer Sunday, to fill 
the entire area and first gallery of a church 
seating 2,200 people I don’t know yet—but they 
eame. WHvidently there are steadfast elements 
of devotion in the English which we somewhat 
lack. 

Between Sundays I lived partly in the house 
of a Congregational minister in Kent on the 
edge of London. The family—a most delightful 
family—were on their holiday. It was an old 
farmhouse, rebuilt a bit, with a walled garden 
—Hnglish gardens are delightful once you get 
behind the wall—and all the things that go 
with it. We had a delightful young Swiss and 
two Norwegians and a friendly wire-haired ter- 
rier, Jack, in our household. We were looked 
after by an elderly housekeeper who, when I 
asked her if she were alone in the world, said 
she had sixty nieces and nephews she could 
ecount—‘‘I think there are more, sir, but I can 
only equnt sixty.’ I felt reassured as to the 
future of the Hmpire. 

I played a little golf over a course whose 
velvet turf and noble trees—it had been an old 
park—were an endless joy and whose bogie was 
my despair. English golf courses lack our sci- 
entific ferocity of artificial hazard but they 
are harder none the less. The course here—a 
true “links” which, an expert says, are found 
only by the sea—with its gorse and furze and 
blind drives and blinder approaches and its 
unresting wind, makes the game what Dante 
would have found it had he been compelled to 
“drive” up the slopes of Purgatory. The course 
is closed on Sunday—a rare thing anywhere— 
and rightly so. No man ought to imperil his 
soul playing such a course on the Sabbath. 

London looks solid and prosperous. One sees 
little of that mouldy poverty which was in 


evidence ten years ago in beggars who looked. 


to have come out of sunless cellars, and the 
English confirmed this judgment. There is less 
grinding poverty. On the other hand the gentle- 
folk with fixed little incomes and a pride which 
will not ask help are the real sufferers and there 
are pathetic stories of their suffering. The 
shops of Bond and Oxford and Regent and 
Picadilly are full of marvelous things some one 
must buy. 

England is the most heavily taxed country 
in the world and yet, barring private motor cars 
of which there are more on Woodward Avenue 
in Detroit than I’ve seen in Europe, there seems 
a high level of comfort. There are even people 
who ride first class.. Labor is restless and 
skimping production. The radical wing is in 
evidence but competent observers say the con- 
servative element is still the stronger and even 
predict a break between the left and right. But 
English public opinion is more just to labor 
than at home. ‘They recognize that it is a 
pendulum swinging from a position as far 
wrong in one direction before the war and in 
the other direction today. Indeed English pub- 
lie opinion is more judicial on all disputable 
questions than ours. 

I attended a meeting of the Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches 
at St. Beatenberg in Switzerland—a long and 
weary journey with much viséing of passports 
and inspection of baggage and rising in cold, 
wet dawns and disappointed dwelling in the 
face of cloud-veiled mountains. But it was 


worth while to see an international congress 
and sit at table with Roumania and Servia and 
Chezcho-Slovakia and new nations and gor- 
geously clad prelates and hear everything trans- 
lated three times. I suspect the value of such 
meetings is rather in the personal contacts than 
in the resolutions—if the world could be saved 
by resolutions it would have been saved long 
ago—and the whole meeting was promising. 
Dr. Boynton was there with a son who begins 
to look like his dad (though more slender), 
and Atkinson and Lynch and Merrill and Idle- 
man and the Lord Bishop of Winchester and 
other Lord Bishops of far lands. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 


I have found no bitterness of feeling at all 
toward America—more kindness than we really 
deserve considering our press and our politi- 
cians. They are anxious to know about us and 
listen gravely to any elucidation of our polities 
or remarks about prohibition or Henry Ford 
and why we wear heavy-rimmed glasses. Our 
problems are simplicity compared with theirs, 
saving always the complexity of our population. 
They are bothered from Mesopotamia to Ireland 
and feeling their way through a changing social 
order. They have their sins of omission and 
commission but one feels a sense of responsibil- 
ity for others and justice. They are shrewd 
traders, getting the extra sixpence in the two 
shillings and the extra shilling in the guinea, 
when,they can. But they are vastly more than 
that. 

They wonder at our ‘aloofness in the present 
world situation, they feel we ought to share— 
and we ought. I have sought information in 
every direction as to the Hnglish position to 
the League. There is a predominating testimony 
that the great mass of the people favor it. 
They wish it would do more, they are passive 
rather than aggressive in their support but they 
believe in it and want it tried. And so do their 
statesmen—with few exceptions—and the bulk 
of the press. 

The League is already a going concern and 
it is the logical and unavoidable form into 
which any endeavor to recast international re- 
lations must be shaped. And until we can so 
divide the sea which is breaking under the 
window by which this is written so that it has 
only a western and no eastern coast, we can 
not separate ourselves from this world here and 
its fortunes. We would do far better to take 
our share of the world’s hardships than to try 
to keep “safe” or “tranquil,” and we would do 
far better to use a machinery to which all 
Christendom—barring Germany, Russia and 
Turkey, if they be Christendom—now belongs 
than to demand that it all be scrapped and re- 
written to make a plank for this or that party 
at home in its platform four years from now. 

But there is no end to all this—one should 
say something of the happy use of long twi- 
lights when all England is outdoors, of endless 
tea drinking, of cricket at the “oval,’’ where 
every one stops for tea and, like the brook, the 
game goes on forever; of the fine family life 
and the children and parents living together to 
an extent unusual in America, of the delight 
of Bnglish folk in the sea (on the shore they do 
everything with the sea save sleep in it and 
drink it), of the way in which the public houses 
in London assail the eye and the nose now that 
we have none at home, of the climate which 
makes possible so much outdoor life and which 
this summer has alternately chilled and wet us 
all the summer through, of English as it is 
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spoken by the English, of the tone-of the Eng- 
lish press—there is a range and fair-minded 
solidity in London journalism which the Ameri- 
ean press sadly lacks—of the joy of walking 
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from stile to stile across fields which have been 
lovingly tilled for centuries, of the moving 
suggestion of a land whose very soil is steeped 
in the things of the spirit and to which we are 
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kin by what is strongest and best in our own 
life. “It is a privilege for which any American 
parson may be grateful to have shared all this 
as I have shared.it this summer. 


On Going Home from America 
Being the Farewell Thoughts of an English Country Parson 


By Rev. Albert Peel 


Pastor of Congregational Church, Great Harwood, Blackburn, England 


Irishmen permitting, I leave this country on 
the Baltic on Saturday, having spent in it three 
very pleasant months. During that period I 
have not only attended the International Coun- 
cil, and spent some weeks at work in the libra- 
ries of Harvard and Yale, the Boston Public 
Library, and the Library of Congress, but I 
have paid more or less flying visits to univer- 
sities like Princeton, Columbia, and Brown. I 
have breathed all atmospheres from the pure 
air of the White Mountains to the unadulter- 
ated gasoline of Fifth Avenue or State Street. 
I have preached in churches in city and country 
alike, and have met many delightful people 
connected therewith. I have stayed in hotels 
of various degrees of comfort and extortion, in 
the summer homes of some of the greatest Amer- 
icans (did this country ever produce a finer 
man of action or a better informed man of 
affairs than Gen. A. W. Greely?), and, lest I 
should be: exalted overmuch, for one night in 
what is called in England a “common lodging 
house” (where I confess I was very glad when 
morning came). 

In my travels I have visited some fifteen of 
the Wastern states, and in train and hotel I 
have met many business and professional men, 
and so have seen a viewpoint other than that 
of the religious and academic circles in which 
I have most commonly moved. Such are my 
credentials. What, then, are my impressions? 
What my thoughts on going home? 

Perhaps I can best state them if I attempt 
to answer the four questions which Americans 
have put to me most frequently during the last 
two or three weeks. They are: 


1. What do you think about our politics? 
What is going to happen in November? 

2. What are your impressions of American 
women? 

3. How does our speech appeal to you? 


4. What do you think about American man- 
ners? 


1. What do you think about our politics? 
What is going to happen in November? 


It is not easy to answer these questions in 
a paragraph, and the réle of prophet is never 
an enviable one. My position will be under- 
stood when I say how glad I am that I am not 
ealled upon to cast a vote in the presidential 
election. It is a calamity when party so dom- 
inates politics that the choice of a President is 
between two third-rate—or should I be polite 
and say two second-rate men? America has 
much bigger and better citizens than the two 
candidates, and it is a matter for regret that 
two of them have not been nominated. As it is, 
many people are in the position of the distin- 
guished scholar who said to me: “I can’t vote 
for Harding, and I’m damned if I’ll vote for 
Cox!” (I don’t know if The Congregationalist 
will print that, but it’s exactly what he said!). 
And this is not only because of the personali- 
ties of the: candidates. In the main I have 
moved, of course, in Republican circles, among 
those who are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
present Administration, and have generally 
voted the Republican ticket. 


But I have been amazed how many of them, 
especially of the younger people, have declared 
their opinion of voting Democratic or not vot- 
ing at all, because of Harding’s conservatism 
and his reactionary attitude to the League of 
Nations. Many more are keeping an open mind, 
praying that before November something will 
turn up to enable them to vote as they have 
done before. Yes, I’m very glad I have not to 
vote this fall. 


2. What are your impressions of American 
women? 


Now what is a man to do when a charming 
hostess confronts him with a poser like this? 
It is pleasant when gallantry and truth coincide 
and I can honestly say that I greatly admire 
American women, and am immensely attracted 
by the American girl (there is a type, though 
some people deny it). 

The standard of living is higher than in Eng- 
land, and there is more home comfort, and yet 
the American woman is not a slave to her 
domestic duties as are so many of ours. Labor- 
saving devices are so common that even the 
lower middle-class woman has time to spend on 
reading, social intercourse, and on her person 
and dress. Girls mature much earlier than 
with us (the hair goes up much earlier), and 
they speedily attain an independence which our 
girls never know. [By the way, I greatly envy 
you your climate, which makes possible those 
admirable boys’ and girls’ camps, so valuable 
for physical, mental and social development. ] 
To see a slip of a girl work a Pierce-Arrow 
through Fifth Avenue, or take a “‘flivver” 
through Crawford Notch is a perpetual source 
of astonishment to the Britisher. And the way 
the girl is prepared to take up a trade or pro- 
fession, from stenographer to landscape archi- 
tect, is altogether inspiring, and I know it is 
not true to say that while the American girl 
ean drive an auto, she cannot cook a pudding! 
On this subject I confess I speak with reserva- 
tions and qualifications, for I am conscious that 
the majority of women I have met have been 
of the educated classes, the product of fine girls’ 
schools like the Sarah Porter of Farmington, 
or of Smith, Radcliffe, or Wellesley. Yet I 
dare venture to say that the granting of the 
franchise to women will make more difference 
to political life in America than in any coun- 
try where the women now vote. 

[May I be permitted to mention one thing 
that puzzles me? I am far from being conserva- 
tive in the matter of dress, and I rejoiced to 
see woman’s freedom from convention in the 
mountains, but I cannot understand why, when 
one shows as much of one’s chest and back as 
possible, it is deemed immodest to show one’s 
ears. That is a.feminine mystery three months 
has been too short to fathom.] 


3. How does our speech appeal to you? 


“Appeal” certainly isn’t the word, although, 
as I have been told I speak very good American, 
I ought to be qualified to write about the 
American language. The compliment, however, 
was undeserved, although I can say “sure,” 


and “fine and dandy,” and ‘‘make a reservation,” 
and know the precise moment to interject, ‘I 
get you,’ or “I’m from Missouri.’ These are 
but a few of the many phrases that I have gotten 
(please note) during my visit, and very ex- 
pressive some of them are. It is still very diffi- 
cult nevertheless for me, even now, to under- 
stand a genuine American, say a High School 
boy of 16, wihout listening very intently. It 
is not so much the pronunciation that is differ- 
ent, as that the intonation and accent, combined 
with the slurring of so many consonants, make 
the language almost a foreign one. Many times 
have I been inclined to say—especially, perhaps, 
in New York—what I have to say to the 
Frenchman, ‘‘Would you mind going much more 
slowly ?”’ 

The slang is an interesting study in itself, 
especially that of baseball. Always keen on 
sport, I quickly tried to read the accounts of 
baseball games in the daily papers, but I found 
they were in a language not included in my col- 
lege course, and I had to say, “Greek I know, 
and Hebrew I know (with marks of interroga- 
tion, please), but what are these?’ After watch- 
ing one or two games, I began to be able to fol- 
low the descriptive reports, but the uninitiated 
must wonder what ‘‘fans” and ‘‘beanpoles’”’ have 
to do with the game, and be amazed to read 
that in the midst of an excited inning, “Babe 
walked !” 


4. What do you think about American man- 
ners? 

Ah! Much has been written on this subject, 
and why should I rush in where angels fear to 
tread? On the whole, I think the position is 
summed up by saying that with the American 
the bark is very much worse than the bite! 
The Yankee is so quick and has so much “pep” 
that, though naturally courteous and kind, he 
often appears to be otherwise. Is it necessary 
to be quite so abrupt in publie and private, to 
say, “Keep out,” “Keep off ;” snap out, ““Wat’s 
that?” to a sentence that has not been heard, 
or blurt out a curt “Yep” or “Beacon” to a re- 
quest for information? WHspecially does the 
Iinglishman notice the way children speak to 
their parents; they always seem what we call 
“cheeky and you call “fresh,” and to hear a 
college girl shout from one end of the house to 
the other “Momma” or ‘Wat?’ is certainly 
an experience not easily forgotten. 

‘But behind all this alertness and bustle, there 
is real warm-heartedness, and the desire to help, 
and the children are very lovable. 

And so, if for two days more I escape annihi- 
lation by the autos, destruction by the elevators, 
and lunacy from the telephones, I sail for home. 
Yet I have never once felt that I was in a for- 
eign country, and I have not been treated as an 
alien, though everybody has known—some by 
my dress, others by my speech, and all by my 
boots—that I was a “Johnny Bull.” I leave 
behind me many friends and comrades, and I 
shall be very glad if duty calls me across the 
Atlantie again. Will you come? Why, yes, I 
guess I will. 


New York, Sept. 3. 
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Near East Relief Problems 


By James L. Barton, D.D. 
Chawman of the Near Hast Relief 


The Associated Press dispatches reporting 
thieving from the supplies of the Near Hast 
Relief at Constantinople, have come as a 
startling surprise to the great multitude of 
friends of this Relief which has been the chief 
agency in reaching the distressed people of 
Turkey during the last five years. There is no 
member of the Committee, and least of all its 
Chairman, who has a word of excuse to offer 
for those who have been found guilty of a 
crime worse than mere stealing, for it is noth- 
‘ing less than taking food out of the mouths of 
the starving and clothing from the backs of the 
perishing. Private dispatches which have come 
from Constantinople indicate that the pecula- 
tions have not been extensive nor long con- 
tinued. In a communication just received from 
the Chairman of the Local Committee, Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Peet, Dr. Peet says: 

The difficulty comes in the main through the 
people who have come to us from France. They 
seem to have been on the whole a seamy lot. 
Colonel Coombs, the Director, is putting in 
pretty vigorous work, and no one will be spared 
who is really guilty. 

This letter was written under date of Sept. 7 
and shows that the investigations have been 
going on for a-month and that they have ecul- 
minated in the imprisonment of a considerable 
number of those who were involved. 

Few ean realize what is involved in taking 
vast quantities of food and other supplies into 
a country that has been war-cursed for years 
and where famine and pestilence stalk at noon- 
day. Whatever moral standards existed before 
had been seriously impaired or completely shat- 
tered. In addition to these conditions on the 
field, the Committee was forced to bring in quite 
a number of American relief workers from 
FWrance, men who had served in some capacity 
in the war and were ready for a new adventure. 
These served mostly as drivers of transporta- 
tion trueks, a work to which we could not set 
our limited supply of choice young men who 
eame out from America and who, moreover, 
were needed in places of larger responsibility. 
It was impossible to handle the thousands of 
tons of equipment and supplies without employ- 
ing large numbers of native workmen. We knew 
at the outset that there would be attempts at 
thieving and every precaution was taken to pre- 
A considerable number of British 
troops were detailed for guard duty, together 
with some Turkish soldiers, and barbed-wire 
entanglements were drawn about the area occu- 
‘pied by the landing docks and the warehouses, 
with the single entrance guarded night and day 
by British soldiers. ; 

A prison was established in which all thieves 
when caught were confined for a day or more 
and fed upon bread and water. The entire outfit 
was under the command of a United States 
Naval officer. With all this precaution and 
watchfulness, from among the some two hun- 
dred men employed to unload and warehouse 
these supplies, one or more would be caught 


~each day with a tin of milk or a pair of shoes 


or some other small article hidden in his gar- 
ments. : 

I have given this narrative to show that from 
the first the directors of relief knew they were 
dealing with men who were laboring under no 
moral restraint, who were in need and to whom 
the relief stores seemed to represent fabulous 

wealth. By a process of elimination the worst 
_elements were weeded out and men of greater 


ed 


integrity were substituted. And yet we must 
remeniber, as we did not permit ourselves for 
a moment to forget, that we were dealing with 
Orientals for the most part, who regard it as 


no sin to take what they want provided they 
can avoid detection. Safeguards and counter 
checks were instituted as far as our tried work- 
ers from America were in sufficient numbers 
to supervise. 

It was almost inevitable that there should 
have been some peculation from the first, but 
the directors have been alert, recovering in most 
instances what had been taken and punishing 
and dismissing the thief. The total amount 
actually lost by this method has been in the 
aggregate surprisingly small. 

The recent dispatches would seem to indicate 
that in the present case some Americans are 
involved. The whole matter is being thoroughly 
investigated. The American High Commis- 
sioner, Admiral Bristol, and the United States 
Consul General are lending their services as 
well as the services of their offices. I have 
every confidence that whatever losses have oc- 
curred will be made practically good. The re- 
port that the Managing Director, Colonel 
Coombs, has been giving expensive champagne 
dinners at the expense of the relief funds, I 
believe to be a camouflage story invented by 
those who wish to divert attention from them- 
selves. The local committee of control are Dr. 
William W. Peet, Treasurer of the American 
Board for the Near Hast, Prof. George H. 
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Huntington, Principal of the preparatory de- 
partment of Robert College, and Rey. Dr. F. W. 
MacCallum, a missionary of the American 


_Board who is also at present acting as Treas- 


urer of the Near East Relief, 

It is inevitable that at the table of the relief 
headquarters government and national officials 
should frequently be seen, for with these the 
Committee must necessarily be in constant re- 
lations, and hospitality is an outstanding virtue 
in the Hast. This constantly occurred when I 
was at the headquarters and always to the 
advantage of our work, but the “feasts” were 
simple, and champagne and all other intoxicants 
were conspicuous by their absence. It is un- 
thinkable that the Committee should allow any- 
thing of the kind, even if Colonel Coombs should 
propose it. In fact, Treasurer MacCallum tes- 
tified before the court that he had paid no bills 
of that character. More than a year ago an 
order was issued from Constantinople by the 
Director of the Near Wast Relief that drinking 
could not be permitted among relief workers, 
and in selecting those to go out from the United 
States a pledge of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants is required. 

I am confident the present cases will be 
probed to the bottom and to the top. I antici- 
pate we shall find that the prompt and radical 
action at Constantinople has furnished the re- 
porter with material for a sensational story in 
the absence of anything more exciting in poli- 


tics and that the story has lost nothing in the 
telling, 


National Convention at Atlanta 
Workers Among Colored People Confer 


By Rev. H. 


The Highth Biennial Session of the National 
Convention of Congregational Workers among 
Colored People and allied organizations met 
with the Rush Memorial Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
Rey. G. J. Thomas, pastor, Sept. 22 to 26. 
The church was assisted as host by the First 
Church of Atlanta and the Atlanta University. 
There was a representative attendance from 
the Colored churches all over the country and 
from the A. M. A. schools in the South. 


Among the topics discussed were, ‘The De-- 


mand for Enlarged Borders;” ‘‘The Angola 
Mission ;” “The Challenge of the Denomination 
to the Negro in the North;” “Spiritualizing the 
Social Activities of the Chureh;” and ‘The 
New National Opportunity of Congregational- 
ism.” 

Among the outstanding addresses were those 
by Superintendent H. M. Kingsley, in which he 
presented the challenge made to the denomina- 
tion by the Negro in the North; that by Miss 
Drusilla Tandey of Raleigh, N. C., on the work 
done by social service workers in the church; 
that by the Rev. A. L. Demond of Charleston, 
S. C., on the historical record of the Negro in 
Congregationalism. Rev. Samuel Loomis gave 
a most inspiring address in behalf of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. 

One of the new features in the convention 
was the emphasis placed on the opportunity of 
our churches in the North in view of the emi- 
gration of a million Negroes northward within 
the last four years. In addition to the vigorous 
address by Superintendent Kingsley, it was also 
pointed out that this emigration affords the 
denomination its best opportunity for new re- 
eruits. It was contended that while the Negro 
was changing his environment, he would be 
ready also for a change to a new denomination, 
provided its claims were properly presented. 

The convention was opened by a sermon by 
Rey. Spencer Snell of Florence, Ala., in which 
he made a memorable plea to “Bring the King 


H. Proctor 


Back.” ‘The convention sermon preached by 
Dr. Frank Newell White of Chicago made 
a lasting impression. Introductory addresses 
were made by the Mayor of Atlanta and other 
representative citizens, delivering to the con- 
vention the keys of that progressive Southern 
city. 

The League of Self-Supporting Churches, 
Rev. A. C, Garner, Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent, held an interesting session in which it 
was urged upon all churches as quickly as pos- 
sible to come to self-support. The Alumni 
League with Rey. W. W. Cash of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., president, also held a session in which 
it was urged upon the graduates of all A. M. A. 
schools to get together for the common good of 
the denomination. 

The Women’s Auxiliary, with Mrs. C. C. 
Cater of Atlanta as president, held its best 
meeting. Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, of New York, 
gave a series of addresses in which she set forth 
the methods of mission work. Great interest 
was shown in the work of Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell in Africa and over $3800 was collected 
for their support. The auxiliary held a memo- 
rial service for the Colored boys who fell. in 
France, with addresses by Chaplain Miller and 
Dr. Proctor. 

A tender memorial service was held Sunday 
evening in which special mention was made of 
the late Dr. George W. Moore, the real founder 
of most of our Colored churches in the South, 
Dr. Hubert C. Herring, for whom our churches 
held a very high regard, the Rev. J. H. Pickens 
of Marietta, Ga., Rev. J. H. Smith of New 
Orleans, and others. 

For the first time the convention decided to 
hold its next meeting north of the Mason-Dixon 
line, with the Lincoln Memorial Church of 
Chicago. For the first time also a layman was 
chosen for president, Prof. Nathan B. Young 
of Tallahassee, Fla. Rev. H. H. Proctor was 
chosen corresponding secretary. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF TIE WESTMINSTER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, AT THE LIBERTY CONFERENCE 
Top Row: (left to right) Herman Henrici, Thomas Dods, Charles W. Miller, L. N. Manley, W. F. Ingham, Harry Schauffler, John Gaylord and 


A. T. Schauffler. 


The Liberty Conference 
By Nat Spencer 


On the last Saturday afternoon in August, 
two hundred and thirty-seven Christian men 
withdrew from the busy life of Kansas City 
and boarded electric cars for William Jewell 
College at Liberty, fifteen miles away. Jor ten 
years a steadily growing number of spiritually 
inclined men have been making this over-Sunday 
pilgrimage for religious conference, meditation 
and inspiration. The 1920 conference was the 
largest in attendance and one of the most bene- 
ficial in results. 

The remarkable spiritual uplift of this com- 
munion of kindred spirits with each other and 
with their creator has attracted more than 
local attention. There were in attendance Sam- 
uel Pettigrew, a full-blooded Navajo Indian 
from Shiprock, N. M.; P. K. Shih, a Chinaman 
from Peking; Ralph P. Bridgman, from Omaha, 
now a student at Harvard; G. W. H. Russell, 
a former denison of the slums in many states, 
now a converted holiness minister; H. T. Wil- 
liams of the Chicago Y. M. C. A.; W. F. 
Spencer, Springfield, Mo.; Ira Boyd, Musko- 
gee, Okla.; and O. H. Sawers of St. Louis. 
Among the number present were an ex-mayor 
of Kansas City, the vice-president of an im- 
portant railroad, the vice-president of one of our 
largest banks, two High School principals, the 
secretary of the Kansas City League of Social 
Agencies and many other men of affairs in Kan- 
sas City. 

"The program of the Liberty Conference is not 
given in advance but each number is announced 
at the preceding meeting. The speakers are 
known only to the committee. The first event 
was a substantial meal in the college dormitory. 
Then came a period of fun led by “A Mutt.” 
“Jeff had been present on previous occasions 
but this time he was unavoidably absent. How- 
ever, “Mutt” was fully equal to the occasion. 

Following the dinner the first meeting was 
held at eight o’clock. The keynote address was 
delivered by Dr. Cook of the Scarritt Bible and 
Training School. At the close of the session 


Judge FL. T. Bartlet. 


the men marched to the dormitory rooms of 
Bly Hall while singing, ‘On Christ, the Solid 
Rock, I Stand.” Instructions were given to 
keep quiet and go to sleep. They were obeyed. 
The men were awakened at 6.30 by music from 
the cornet and piano and called to a seven 
o’clock morning watch. At the dismissal each 
man was given a copy of Henry Drummond’s 
leaflet, “How to know the will of God.” This 
was carefully studied until breakfast time at 
8.15. 

Following breakfast was a period of relaxa- 
tion until 10.30 when an inspiring address was 
given by Henry M. Beardsley. Gen. See’y C. 8. 
Bishop followed with an address embellished 
with a recital of experiences in China where he 
has recently studied the religious and economic 
conditions as a special representative of the 
International Y. M. C. A. 

Lunch was succeeded by a do-as-you-please 
time until four P.M. The various denomina- 
tional groups held meetings of their own. The 
Westminster Congregational delegation of six- 
teen men was one of the largest. The afternoon 
session was given over to the especial religious 
experiences of selected men and the evening 
session to a free-for-all relation of individual 
testimony. It was 10.30 before the leader found 
himself able to close the meeting. The final ses- 
sion was from 6.15 to 6.45 Monday morning. 
Then electric cars to Kansas City, breakfast, 
and the day’s duties. 

One of the most important elements in the 
success of the Conference was the music. The 
pianist played with skill, vigor and personal 
interest. It was an act of worship for the cor- 
netist to send forth his clear, harmonious notes. 
The leader directed the voices of more than 200 
men with a fervor and pleasure that was in- 
fectious. The men truly made ‘a joyful noise 
unto the Lord” and as they sang they experi- 
enced the reaction of a deepened faith and a 
joyous communion with God. 

The number in attendance was limited by the 
available accommodations. A five-hundred ca- 
pacity dining hall at another near-by college is 
a future prospect when the Liberty Conference 


Seated: Dr. H. C. Leonard, Dr. S. HL. Johnston, Henry M. Beardsley, H. D. Bigelow, J. F. Holden, Nat Spencer, J. H. Gaylord, 


attendance will probably be doubled. ‘The re- 
sults of the conference are not spectacular but 
are abiding. The “spiritual illiteracy’ of some 
of the men was overcome, all experienced a 
deeper conviction of the duty and joy of religion 
as a personal factor and the leaven of the spirit 
is being felt in the civie and commercial affairs 
of the community. 

The conference has been mainly managed by 
Y. M. C. A. officials but it is purposely not a 
Y. M. C. A. institution. The purpose of the 
conference is to provide physical relaxation and, 
apart from detracting influences, to promote a 
deeper and a happier spiritual life; not simply 
to attain a temporary exultation but to inspire 
a permanent companionship with God. The 
Liberty Conference is a strong factor in the 
lives of those who attend. 


Dr. Eaton Becomes Secretary 


Because of the loss of Dr. Herring, so tragic 
and irreparable, it devolves upon the Hxecutive 
Committee of the National Council to appoint 
one who shall fill out the unexpired term until 
the meeting at Los Angeles, when the Council 
itself will elect Dr. Herring’s successor: 'The 
selection has been made of Pres. Edward D. 
Eaton, who will at once undertake the duties 
of the Secretary. He will be at the New York 
office at stated times during the month and 
whenever his presence is necessary. He will 
also be free to speak in the interests of the 
denomination and to confer with committees 
and individuals wherever his counsel may be 
desired. , 

The Committee deems it fortunate that such 
a man is available who, by varied experiences 
in administrative positions, by wise judgment 
and considerate mind, is so well fitted tempo- 
rarily to undertake the responsibilities of this 
office. We bespeak for him that spirit of co- 
operation which will enable him, in the difficult 
situation, to promote those interests that were 
so ably guided by Dr. Herring. 

CHARLES F. CARTER. 
Chairman of the Hxecutive Committee. 
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Concerning America 

THE PinGRIM REPUBLIC, by JOHN ABBOTT 
Goopwin (Houghton Mifflin). First published 
in 1888, this work has long been recognized as 
the most complete and popular history of the 
Pilgrims after their arrival at Plymouth, down 
to 1732. But little of great importance has been 
discovered since concerning the history on this 
side of the sea. It is fitting therefore that this 
standard work should be reprinted as a Ter- 
centenary Hdition. An elaborate Index greatly 
adds to the value of the work. 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE WoRLD WAR, 
Vol. Il., by JonN Bach McMaster (Apple- 
ton). The first volume of this admirable history 
covered the ground from the opening of the 
World War up to 1918. The present volume 
opens with the appearance of submarines off our 
coast in May, 1918, and closes with two long 
detailed chapters on the Treaty of Peace and 
its rejection by the Senate. The body of the 
book surveys war work at home, the part of 
our troops in the fighting in France, the Armis- 
tice, the President’s visit to France and the 
Peace Conference. With material gathered not 
only from American but also from German and 
French sources the author has provided the most 
complete account of America’s part in the war 
and in subsequent peace discussion that has 
been published. In Appendices the texts of the 
Armistice, the Proposed Covenant and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations are presented in 
full. 

Tur UNITED STATES, AN EXPERIMENT IN 
DEMOCRACY, by CARL BECKER (Harpers). An 
interesting popular review of the development of 
the democracy of the United States from Colo- 
‘nial days, with suggestive comment. ‘In en- 
tering the war the United States needéd to be 
quite sure, and in guaranteeing the peace she 
needs to be quite sure, that it is democracy 
and not capitalistic imperialism that the world 
is being made safe for. She needs also to be 
quite clear that making the world safe for de- 
mocraey is not the same thing as imposing up- 
on the world her own brand of democracy,” is 
one of the characteristic remarks which indi- 
eates the nature of the work. It closes with a 
elear statement of the present trend of political 
. events. 

PEOPLE OF DESTINY, by PHILIP Gipss (Har- 
pers). A serious and friendly account of the 
impressions gained by this famous war corre- 
spondent on a recent visit to this country. The 
Adventure of Life in New York, Some People 
I met in America, Things I Like in the United 
States, America’s New Place in the World, 
What England Thinks of America, Americans 
in Burope, are the chapter titles. They convey 
a general idea of the great variety of matters 
eonsidered. It is a delightful book to read, 
_ though it is not by any means wholly flatter- 
ing. As the title indicates he expects great 
things of America and in his appreciation of 
our difficulties he doubtless reveals the growing 
sentiment in Wngland. We heartily commend 
the volume to our readers. 

BPverypAy AMERICANS, by HENRY SEIDEL 
Cansy (Century). An interesting study of the 
American mind, ‘as manifested in the American 
of the old stock.” It has chapters on Conser- 
vatives, Radicals, Conservative-Radicals, Amer- 
ican Idealism, Religion in America, Literature 
and the Bourgeois American. The author has 
been teacher of English at Yale, one of the edi- 
tors of the Yale Review, and writes with abun- 


dant authority a very interesting and encourag- 
ing series of essays. It is well worth careful 
reading. 

Short Stories 

Famous Derecrive SToRIEs, edited by J. 
WALKER McSpappEN (Crowell). Eleven se- 
lected stories by such authors as Poe, Gaboriau, 
Conan Doyle, Stevenson, Hornung, etc. A choice 
collection. 

Famous Psycuic Srories, edited by J. 
WALKER McSPApDDEN (Crowell). Twelve stories 
selected from the writings of Hawthorne, Poe, 
Wilkie Collins, BE. F. Benson, ete., each, with 
one exception, not exactly a “ghost story,’ but 
of the psychie type. They are “little classics.” 

Turn Asout TALES, by ALICE HEGAN RICE 
and Cate Youne Rick (Century). Ten short 
stories, each author in turn telling one; hence 
the title. They are choice stories, in which 
pathos and humor are well blended. 


From Turn About 
Tales 


Century Co. 


Tur Story of JACK, by J. Horace LYTLE 
(Pettibone, McLean). Jack, an Airedale terrier, 
followed his master to the Klondike in the gold 
rush and died to save his master. It is a great 
dog story and there are a half dozen more short 
stories all about dogs. 

CHILL Hours, by HELEN Mackay (Duffield). 
These short stories and sketches lay bare the 
heart of France in the days following the close 
of the war. There is pathos and power in them. 


Monday Club Sermons 

Monpay Crus Sermons, 1921 (Pilgrim 
Press). This is the forty-sixth series of ser- 
mons issued by the Monday Club. The fact 
speaks for itself. The lessons in the Interna- 
tional Uniform series for 1921 are after a new 
order. The first quarter is devoted to the life 
of Christ, concluding the lessons for the fall of 
1920. The second quarter is devoted to social 
topics. The third and fourth quarters are given 
to the Life of Paul. As in previous volumes 
over a score of Congregational ministers con- 
tribute one or two sermons each, a sermon to a 
lesson. 


On Religious Themes 
How to Usr THE BIBLE, by L. WENDELL 
Frrietp (Womans Press). The author is a 
Congregational minister at Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
He has made not only a popular textbook but 
a real help to the average man and woman in 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


the pews, as he discusses Modern Attitudes 
toward the Bible, Methods of Making the Bible 
liffective, Great Verses and Chapters and simi- 
lar themes. It would make a good textbook for 
an adult Bible class. 

THE Eyres or Fairy, by LyNpE HARroip 
HovucH (Abingdon Press). A series of papers 
on the relation of experience to the present- 
day problems of religion. 

BrHoLp, A SowrR! by M. Louise C. Hast- 
Ines (The Beacon Press). A choice collection 
of inspiring quotations in prose and verse taken 
from many authors, largely Unitarian, arranged 
as daily readings for young people. 

NEw FuRROWS FOR OLD FIELDS, by WILLIAM 
CHALMERS CovEeRT (Doran). Stimulating and 
suggestive statements that will help us in tak- 
ing account of stock—like new emotions re- 
leased, new assurances of faith, new zones of 
love, new types of leadership, new estimate of 
the church and new signs of Pentecost. 

THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE WAR, by the COMMITTEE ON THE WAR 
AND THE, RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK (Association 
Press). A study by a number of American 
religious leaders showing the enhanced signifi- 
eance and urgency of foreign missions in the 
light of the war, the war’s effects in various 
countries and a fresh consideration of mission- 
ary principles and policies. 

A BerteR WorLD, by TYLER DENNETT 
(Doran). A study of the religious resources 
of the world for the, preservation of peace, 
emphasizing the fact that the one great hope 
of the world is in Christianity. 

Ir’s A Goop OLD WoRLD, by Bruce Barron 
(Century). Fifty little editorials, pointed, 
sane and interesting, mostly practical lessons 
of life, written for various papers. 

WuArtT RELIGION Is, by BERNARD BOSANQUET 
(Macmillan). A helpful volume dealing with 
the simple, fundamental principles of religion. 
It appeals to the mature mind rather than to 
the youthful inquirer, on such themes as Sal- 
vation, Freedom and Power, Unity with God, 
Man, and Nature, The Nature of Sin, Prayer 
and Worship, the Religious Temper, ete. 

JESUS CHRIST Is Born Topay, and NEVER 
Minp Mz, by Marcarer SLATTERY (Pilgrim 
Press). Two little paper-bound booklets, each 
containing three or four brief but vivid and 
impressive messages, calculated to quicken and 
encourage the Christian life. Good for young 
people and also for older readers. 

Tur REAL CuRIST, by R. A. Torrey (Re- 
vell). A series of sermons in a characteristic 
vein by one of the most ultra conservative and 
literal interpreters. 

A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY, by TARRY BH. 
Ricwarps (Oxford University Press). A non- 
critical handbook of Bible study from Genesis 
t Revelation, by a layman. It follows Geike 
and Hdersheim in the Old Testament. : 

PURPOSE IN PRAYER, by Epwarp M. Bounps 
(Revell). ‘Prayer is a disinfectant and a pre- 
ventive. It purifies the air: It destroys conta- 
gion.” . “Prayer puts God in full force in 
the world.” These are sample extracts from 
these devotional essays which are a worth-while 
addition to the literature of the “Inner Cham- 
ber.” 

Tur CHRISTIAN TASK, by J. HAROLD DUBOIS 
(Association Press). 

Tue NrAR Hast: Cross ROADS OF THE 
Worup, by Witttam H. Hatt (Interchurch 
Press). 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
What the King Requires 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 
24. Matt. 5: 1-10; 48-48. 

We have seen that the first message of Jesus 
announced the near approach of the Kingdom 
of God. This simple description required work- 
ing out in practical detail. This Jesus did. His 
teaching always was concrete and was related 
to the practical life of men. 


1. The Master’s “Blesseds.’”’ The beatitudes 
are the first statement of what the King re- 
quires. But the way to understand them is to 
begin with the key word “‘blessed,” which indi- 
cates, not what the King commands but what 
he gives. The word means “happy.” It is the 
best single word to interpret the habitual spirit 
of the Kingdom, which is happiness. Religion, 
according to Jesus, was designed to make men 
happy. This is its temper and result. This, hap- 
piness flows from certain habitual dispositions, 
as follows: 1. Poverty of spirit; 2. Sorrow; 
3. Meekness; 4. Yearning for righteousness ; 
5. Mercy; 6. Purity of heart; 7. Peaceable- 
ness; 8. Enduring persecution and reproach. 
These eight qualities or graces the King re- 
quires. Poverty of spirit does not mean a poor, 
weak spirit. The poor in spirit in the time of 
Christ were those who were eager and expect- 
ant for God’s Kingdom to come. They were, 
like Simeon and Anna, “looking for the con- 
solation of Israel’ (Luke 2: 25-88). Mourning 
includes far more than sorrow caused by the 
death of loved ones; it involves sorrow for the 
woe of the world, for personal sin and for 
everything that separates us from God. Per- 


Even a partial answer to the question, What 
is the Bible? should aid us greatly in interpret- 
ing the Book. Wrong ideas about the Bible 
have often made a satisfactory interpretation 
impossible. Many parents and teachers hardly 
know what or how to teach because they have 
no adequate point of view from which to ap- 
proach the task. 

If salvation is not obedience to an inerrant 
external rule, but the possession of a new inner 
life, a change of ruling purpose, an achievement 
of Godlike character, moral fellowship with 
God, -realized through seeing what God is as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, by turning from sin, 
and by giving our lives to him in trust and 
obedience, then all parts of the Bible are not 
necessary to salvation and salvation is in no 
way dependent upon an infallible book. 

We have not been fair with this matchless 
Book. Most of us come to the Bible with a 
theory of inspiration which necessitates its 
being an authority in history and science, when 
we should know that the keenest and deepest 
spiritual insight adds nothing to one’s store of 
historical or scientific facts. Inspiration is pri- 
marily in the realm of morals and things spir- 
itual. 

The Bible is primarily a book of religion, a 
book of life, a story of redemption. It has his- 
tory, literature, and reflects the science of its 
time, but the distinctive thing is, its religious 


secution has so far passed from our modern 
life as the result of following Christ that we 
understand only with difficulty what it means: 
Nevertheless, one seldom starts out to follow 
Christ fully without soon coming into some kind 
of a practical situation where ‘“‘persecution for 
righteousness’ sake’ becomes a reality. Let any- 
one try to put the principles of Jesus into prac- 
tice fully in business, in polities, in social rela- 
tions, and sometimes even in the church, and 
he will discover that he has to pay the price 
of opposition in terrific measure. 

If you were to set down carefully the require- 
ments for membership in the Kingdom of God 
today would you include any, or all of these 
qualities? In what order would you place them? 
What new ones would you add? Nante the qual- 
ities that come to your mind as the marks of 
a modern Christian. 


2. The Law of Love. One expression of the 
old law. is found in Ley. 19:18. The love of 
one’s neighbor is commanded explicitly here. 
Hatred of one’s enemy is not; it did not need 
to be. Jesus gave here the most searching 
command concerning the exercise of love that 
is to be found anywhere. There are no modifi- 
cations to it. He does not say, Love your enemy 
if he becomes penitent and seeks your pardon. 
He does not impose any conditions on his com- 
mandment. He says plainly and explicitly that 
we are to love those who do not love us. 

This is one of those items in the Christian 
life which we affirm and approve in general, 
but which we seldom face squarely or apply 
concretely. But if Jesus meant what he said 
and if the command has any authority it applies 
without stopping at any barriers that we inter- 
pose. It means that the time to love the Aus- 


The Study of the Bible 


Il. What is the Bible? 


interpretation and use of all these. Not geology, 
even though Genesis has an account of crea- 
tion, which was a common Semitic tradition, 
but the religious interpretation of creation; not 
literature, though it has all kinds and some of 
the best; not ethics, though its ethics are the 
loftiest known—religion is its theme; it has to 


. 


Religion made the Bible, not the Bible 
religion. 

Religion was before theology or interpre- 
tations of religion and has endured through 
countless changes in interpretation. 

All parts of the Bible are not necessary 
to salvation. Communities in India have 
found God through the Gospel of Mark 
alone. 

Let us go with Jesus who treated the past 
as a guide-post—not a hitching-post. 


do with God and man and the life which fol- 
lows from right relations between them. It is 
a story of God’s effort to redeem man by bring- 
ing him into fellowship with himself. This is 
primary; all else is secondary. This is the 
greatest religious and moral book of the world. 
Redemption and character are its supreme in- 
terests. It should be judged in the light of its 
purpose. We lay upon it a burden which it is 
not able to bear and which it was never in- 
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trians and Germans and Turks, even if we hate 
their sins, is now, in spite of any hardness that 
they may be showing. Let us look the whole 
situation squarely in the face. Jesus may have 
stressed the point strongly—over-emphasized it, 
in fact—in order to make it clear. But this 
strong emphasis does not make the command 
less valid or limit the range of its application. 
What does it mean, therefore, for Americans 
to love Germans now? We have suffered and 
all the world will suffer for a generation on 
account of their selfish and brutal action. 
Granted, that they had no monopoly on the 
practice of selfish nationalism, their action has 
plunged the world in woe. If the war has 
taught us anything it is the futility and the 
crime of war. Germany could not conquer the 
world; the world cannot “erush’ Germany. 
Force and diplomacy haye been tried in vain. 
Good will and confidence never have been fully 
tried. Jesus asked us to try what love would 
do. He was sure that it would finally conquer. 
He practiced it himself. Was his program a 
success? It is not difficult to practice love on 
far-off people who have done us no harm; but 
the disagreeable neighbor, whose faults are all 
so well known to us—and ours also known to 
him, let us not forget—and the German and 
the Turk! Can we love them? Can an Arme- 
nian love a Turk? Can a Frenchman love a 


-German? Are we to indulge our hatreds? Can 


we trust love? 
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Chicago Theological Seminary. 


tended to bear, when we try to make it author- 
ity in fields outside the scope of its purpose. 

While the Bible is not a Book of Science, if 
it is permitted to correct itself by judging and 
interpreting its lower religious teaching in the 
light of its highest teaching, we may safely say 
that it is a Scientific Book in the field of reli- 
gion and redemption. 

The Bible is the story of Hebrew and early 
Christian Religion, culminating in the supreme 
revelation of God and the way of life in Jesus 
Christ. It is the product of the social experi- 
ence of Hebrew community life under the guid- 
ance of God. 

Before applying the point of view we have 
been developing, in actual interpretation of the 
Bible, it will help us if we realize: 

1. That religion made the Bible, not the 
Bible religion; that the Bible is founded in 
the fact of religion, not religion in the fact 
of the Bible, much less in some particular 
theory about the Bible. 

2. That Christianity being a new life of 
good will to God and man, following Jesus: 
Christ in the committal of our lives to God in 
trust and obedience, rather than conformity to 
external rules and laws, then it is immaterial 
whether or not the Bible is infallible. 

838. That inspiration being in the realm of 
morals and things spiritual, we should expect 

(Continued on page 486) 
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What is a “Square Deal” for Our 
Negro Population ? 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 17-23 
BY GEORGE L. CADY 


Scripture Passage. Gal. 3: 26-29; Col. 3: 
11-14, 


Think of the world to which Jesus' came—a 
world of rigid castes within the nation and 
between nations. The national and racial bound- 
ary was the limit of pity or human regard, with 
the darkness only now and then relieved by a 
Good Samaritan. 


The League of Pity. George Mathewson says 
that Christianity was a “League of Pity,’ and 
for the first time Pity went out into the world 
not asking, ‘“‘Who is in need?” but ‘What is 
the need?” But first it had to be a League of 
Justice, for Pity without Justice is idle and 
often selfish. 

The need was never greater and the young 
heart can become Christlike in no more signifi- 
eant way. “If you are God’s child then make 
it known by your mercies, your kindness, your 
long suffering, your humbleness of mind and 
above all things by your charity for all man- 
kind.” Racial lines are being drawn more 
clearly. The gulf between those who differ in 
eolor and language is greater than before the 
Great War. Christ and all Christlike hearts 
must bridge this gap. 


What Is Equality? There is a sense in which 
“all men are not born equal’ and no artificial 
law can make them so. Men will always start 
out handicapped for the race by inheritance 
and environment. But the equality for which 
every Christian must strive is equality of op- 
portunity, the right to climb. 


Christian Equality. If we only believe that 
the man of color is also a son of God, we shall 
not rest until every influence which has fitted 
us to live our rightful life shall be within reach 
of every boy or girl without regard to color. 
There were thousands of slaves in the early 
church but no grave of a slave has ever been 
found in the Christian burial places. Paul 
found a runaway slave, Onesimus; he sent him 
back to Philemon charging him to receive him 

-as a brother. Across the communion table of 
the early church slave and master clasped hands. 

If our colored brother—black, yellow or 
brown—must go to a separate school, we shall 
make that school equal to our own. If he goes 
to college, we shall open every door to every 
-eultural influence as wide for him as for our- 
selves. If he attends a separate church, we 
shall help him to make that church as attractive 
and helpful as our own. And wherever these 
opportunities are not within his reach, we shall 
leave no stone unturned until they are. We 
shall do this because “‘they too are the sons of 
God.” 


REFDRENCES : Read “Philemon” —it is in the New 
Testament! “Up from Slavery,’ Booker T. Wash- 
ington. ‘“Darkwater,” Professor Dubois., ‘The 
Negro Faces America, ” Seligman. “American 
Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship,” Gulick. Send 
to The American Missionary Association, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City for leaflets and pam- 
phlets on the race question. 


Closet and Altar 


LIVING TOGETHER 


If ye fulfill the royal law, according to the 
scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, ye do well. James 2: 8. 


Thus, these brethren, receiving of the same 
Spirit from their Head, Christ, are most 
strongly bent to the good one of another. 
If there be but a thorn in the foot, the back 
boweth, the head stoops down, the eyes look, 
the hands reach to it, and endeavour its 
help and ease; in a word, all the members 
partake of the good and evil, one of another. 
Now, by how much this body is more spirit- 
ual and lively, so much -the stronger must 
the union and love of the parts of it be each 
to every other.—Robert Leighton. 


“Who seeks for Heaven alone to save his soul, 

May keep the path, but will not reach the 
goal; 

While he who walks in love may wander far, 

Yet God will bring him where the blessed are.”’ 


For the same wind that blows out a candle 
only fans two faggots into a flame.—D. 
Crawford. 


There are many members, but one body. 
Their functions differ, but the life in them 
all is identical. Pach is necessary to the 
completeness of the whole, and all are neces- 
sary to make up the one body of Christ. It 
is his life which manifests itself in every 
member and which gives clearness of vision 
to the eye, strength and deftness to the hand. 
He needs us all for his work in the world 


and for the revelation to the world of the 


fullness of his life.—Alewander Maclaren. 


We will not, then, quarrel with today, for 
whatever else it lacks it is full of oppor- 
tunity. Has it dawned for us upon a hard, 
bare, seemingly hopeless condition? At least 
it has left us the opportunity of patience, of 


inner development—the opportunity, in 
short, of being good. We can today be 
cheerful, helpful, serviceable. Do you need 
comfort? Find it in comforting some one 
else. It is a sure way.—/. Brierley. 


Make us, O God, more faithful in our 
relations with others, more considerate of 
their needs and of their weakness, more 
ready to note the good and refrain from all 
disdain and scoffing. Persuade us by thy 
patience with our own neglects and follies. 
Open our eyes that we may look with sym- 
pathetic hearts wpon the things of others and 
be quite free from envy. Rid us of festering 
dislikes and cleanse our thoughts from all 
memories of evil suffered, that thy way 
may be open to take away our self-reproach 
for evil done. Make us actiwe in all ways 
of Brotherhood, swift to see all opportunities 
thou givest us of good will. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Events as Teachers and Preachers 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Oct. 24-30 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Lessons from Recent Events. 


Luke 
13); 1-5; Proy. 255 25. ; 


Light from the Bible Passages 

Jesus drew his lessons not only from near-by 
scenes and objects but also from recent events 
of which he was not a part, but which were 
well known. Pilate’s inhuman, brutal treatment 
of the Galileans and the catastrophe at Siloam, 
were such incidents. The essential thought in 
Christ’s mind was the imperative necessity for 
repentance. Delays are dangerous. His mes- 
sage, when he and his disciples found the fig- 
tree withered, is an excellent example. Another 
incident is of the disciples’ peculiar trip through 
the cornfields. Many an event happening in far- 
away lands gives fine possibilities for sugges- 
tive lessons. The Book of Acts has good ex- 
amples of drawing strong suggestions for life 
from current events. 

Leads for the Leader 

Current events represent life, and life always 
furnishes the best material for study. Many of 
us simply use our minds in recording these 
events. It would be far more rewarding if we 
asked occasionally what the meaning of these 
may be to ourselves. Many a small event may 
have a large amount of suggestion. 

The Great War may not be too hackneyed 
an event to furnish still such lessons. 

A great railroad accident as an example of 
the danger of taking a chance. 

The baseball scandal as a danger signal to 
weak standards of morals. 

The sugar shortage as a test for making the 
most of life even without some things we think 
necessary, 

Wireless control of great vessels as a type 
of prayer and faith. 


Thoughts for Members 
“Tife’s real loss is life unlived. The strength 
we pay out for a principle enriches us, though 
the cause may seem a failure. The strength 
we save through cowardice or selfishness inpov- 
erishes us. The love that is given, though it be 
not half returned, builds up the heart, while 
the love that is withheld shrivels it.” 
God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Maker of all above, below; 
Creation lives and moves in thee, 
Thy present life through all doth flow. 
Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 
Thy life is in the quickening air; 
When lightnings flash and storm-winds blow, 
There is thy power; thy law is there. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
“The tests of life are to make, and not break 
us. The blow at the outward man may be the 
greatest blessing to the inner man.” 


A Moment of Prayer 

Our Father, in whose hands are all the affairs 
of the world, we recognize that though they 
may not all result as thou wouldst wish, yet 
they may furnish us with lessons for the culti- 
vation of our lives. Open our eyes, we pray, 
to discover these and thus enrich our souls 
through the influence of these thoughts. Amen. 
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Oct. 14, 1926 


Margery’s Vowels 


By Mary A. Thompson 
“Tt’s the very snarliest hair in the whole 
world!” 
This is what Margery Blake used to say 
every morning and night, while her Aunt Louise 


was brushing her hair. Perhaps she stretched 
the facts a little, but Margery certainly had 
her trials, for her hair was not only long and 
fine and very thick, but it was as full of kinks 
and tangles as the grapevine tendrils, or a spool 
of silk the kitten had played with. Besides, 
when a little girl walks a mile to school, plays 
tag all recess, and spends her spare hours climb- 
ing trees and jumping on the haymows, she can 
hardly be expected to keep all the snarls out of 
her hair. 

Now though Margery could climb to the tops 
of the tallest apple trees, she was not very 
brave in bearing pain. When she felt a pull 
she would jump or scream until poor Aunt 
Louise was at her wit’s end. Sometimes Father 
would look up from his newspaper with the 
remark, ‘I must take her to town next Satur- 
day and have it cut!” 

“Oh, no!” would come from Mother then, 
and “Oh, not yet!” from Aunt Louise, and 
“Oh, no!” from Margery herself. 

Then the little girl, who really wanted to be 
good, would be quite patient with the snarls— 
until she forgot it. 

One day, as she came dancing in from school, 
Father said, “Well, Chicken, what did you learn 


today ?”’ 
“T learned the Vowels,’ said Margery, 
proudly; “A HIO U. Teacher said we must 


say ’em over often so we wouldn’t forget.” 

“A BE IL O WU,’ said Father, thoughtfully. 
“Those sound to me like some of the noises a 
little girl I know makes while her hair is being 
brushed.” 

Margery turned rosy red and looked out of 
the window. 

“T’]] tell you,’ said Aunt Louise, quickly, 
“T’ve thought of a game we can play. I'll give 
you five screams every time I brush your hair, 
one for each Vowel. You can save the worst 
pull for O, because that sounds the worst. But 
when you’ve had all five, you must keep quiet, 
no matter what happens.” 

“Well,” said Margery; and that night she 
sat down to have her hair put in order without 
once saying, “Oh, dear!’ 

Aunt Louise began to tell a story as usual, 
but the silence that followed was very unusual, 
indeed. It is true there were some pulls, but 
Margery thought them not important enough 
for a Vowel. At last there came a gentle A. 

“That’s a good choice,” said Aunty, “that was 
a hard one, I know. Now remember, four more. 
Well, as I was saying, the princess’— 

But the princess was nearly married before 
Margery could make up her mind to employ B. 

“I’m glad you got that in,” laughed Aunt 
Louise, “for now we are all through.” 

“Why Aunty, and I didn’t have the other 
three at all! What made you do it so quick 
and easy?’ 

“JT thought the snarls were worse than usual,” 
said Aunt Louise, “but never mind, dear, you 
can being again tomorrow morning.” 

Next morning Margery reached I. But if 
you will believe it (and I’m almost afraid you 
won’t) two weeks passed before she could de- 


cide to say O. 


“For that ought to be very bad, you know, 
Aunty. And really, when you come to think, 
it doesn’t hurt so awfully. Why, sometimes I 
don’t get beyond A. But today after I’d been 
in the woods and got pitch on my hair, I was 
sure O was all right.” 

“Tt’s much nicer for me,’ said Aunt Louise, 
“but you aren’t practicing the Vowels much. I 
don’t believe you could say them all at once if 
you tried.” 

“Oh, yes, I could,” said Margery, and a 
month later she proved it. 

It was such fun to walk round the big beam 
above the haymow! Margery had done it many 
a time, but this once her foot slipped, and she 
lay, a limp little heap, on the floor. Father ran 
in from the stable where he was at work and 
lifting her in his strong arms carried: her into 
the house. 

“I’m afraid her arm is badly broken,’ he 
said to Mother. ‘And she minds pain so much 
that I don’t know how she will get through 
the setting.” 

The doctor was an elderly man who had seen 
many strange things. But even he was a little 
surprised when his patient looked up at his first 
touch on her arm and said very distinctly, 
“A HI OU!” Then she shut her eyes and 
made no sound nor movement till all was over, 
and she was lying back on the pillows in her 
own little room. 


“Margery, dear,” said Mother then, “you 
don’t know how much you pleased us all by 
being so brave today.” 

“Yes, indeed!’ cried Aunt Louise. “The 
doctor said you were a real little heroine.” 

“No one would think you were the little girl 
who used to cry when her hair was brushed,” 
declared Father. 

“Why, you see,’ said Margery, “I used up 
the Vowels. It hurt so when he first touched 
me that I thought it was fair to say ’em all at 
once. And then there wasn’t anything more te 
say, so I kept still.” 

Margery’s hair is thinner now, and it snarls 
less than of old, but she still remembers the 
Vowels. Sometimes when she|\is in pain, she 
says to herself, “I wonder if it is bad enough 
to say O, or had I better wait a while?” And 
sometimes, while she is waiting, the pain grows 
better. 


A Boy with Two Faces 


I’ve heard about the queerest boy, 
A boy that has two faces; 
One face is round and full of joy, 
As out of door he races. 
But when his mother calls him in 
He changes to the other, 
And that is long and sour and thin— 
I’m sorry for his mother. 
—Little Folks. 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

My last report on the Dorchester Academy 
(Ga.) Lunch Fund was on July 1, when I said 
we had $16.52. I said I thought we might reach 
$25. We have. We have gone way beyond, 
and left that figure quite out of sight. Today 
(Oct. 1), it stands at $37.02. I certainly am 
proud of my Comrades. 
will mean to those boys and girls, walking ten 
and in some cases twenty miles a day, to get 
their education at that school. 

Names of givers to the /wnd not mentioned 
before are: Mrs. C. A. Skinner, Watertown, 
Wis., Miss Maria A. Barlow, Ware, Mass., 
? from Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Charles H. White, 


Woodford, N. Y., Mrs. Blizabeth BH. Alden, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Everard Webster, Ben- 
nington, Vt., the Hansons, Pomona, Cal., Miss 


Jessie Barlow, Cambridge, Mass. 

I should like to give their letters in full, but 
here are some “bits”: Miss Maria Barlow (of 
Ware) was “an honorary member of the Con- 
versation Corner of blessed memory.” She wel- 
comes the Comrades’ Corner, reads and enjoys 
each number. ‘One of my pleasant memories 
is of a call from ‘Mr. Martin’ while I had a 
short vacation in Hast Gloucester in the sum- 
mer of ’98. He was so kind and friendly, as 
if we had always been acquainted.” 

You will much enjoy this from Mrs. White’s 
letter, written from her “home among the beau- 
tiful hills of Delaware County in New York 
State’: “Many years ago my sister spent one 
year, as teacher, in that school (Dorchester 
Academy). She was taken ill with malaria, and 
was obliged to give up the work. She has told 
me many interesting things about the work 
there, and I remember especially about the dis- 
tance some of the children would walk to attend 
the school. She tells of a true-blue incident that 


Just think what that’ 


happened-in the school. A pupil was reading 
the Bible verse: ‘He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully.’ This is 
the way it was read: ‘He which soweth spark- 
lingly shall reap also sparklingly ; and he which 
soweth beautifully shall reap also beautifully.’ ” 

I don’t know what “sowing sparkingly” could 
mean, but “sowing beautifully” is a very pretty 
thought. If we sowed our thoughts and our 
words and our little kindnesses that way, it 
would put a new smile on the face of the earth. 

Mrs. Alden is “very glad an Alden has the 
care of the Comrades’ Corner. My dear husband 
carried that name seventy-nine years,” so she 
feels a friendliness for one of that name. It is 
a name that signifies very much, and one almost 
trembles to. carry it. It would be so much sim- 
pler to be a Jones or Smith or Brown or White, 
not that I would indicate that those names do 
not mean much. Only there is such a lot of 
them ! 

Everard Webster is another Comrade who 
had a tiny garden. The potatoes he sold for 
seventy cents and he wished to send fifty of it 
for the Fund. 

The Hansongy number three—Endicott, Muriel 
and Horace. Endicott was the first prize win- 
ner of the first contest we ever had in the 
Corner. 

Well, school has opened at Dorchester, and 
I hope soon to have a letter from them. We 
shall all be glad to read it, I know. 

I am sure the printer will think we have 
taken all the space we ought to use this week, 
so let’s be good to him. 


Comradely yours, 


Oct. 14, 1920 . 


From West to East 
CALIFORNIA 


Permanent Exchange of Pulpits 

The practice of exchanging pulpits for a serv- 
ice or even for a vacation season is common 
enough among our pastors, but it is not often 
that such an exchange is permanent, especially 
where it is unpremeditated. When Rev. CG. S. 
Price resigned the pastorate of CALVARY, OAK- 
LAND, last spring to take up work on the Chau- 
tauqua platform, it was with the intention of 
making this his permanent work. The chureh 
at once began a careful search for the right man 
as his successor, and during the summer ex- 
tended a call to Rev. W. A. Schwimley, who 
since 1914 had been the pastor of Lop, .the 
prosperous city in the center of the Tokay grape 
district of California. Mr. Schwimley began 
his work in Oakland on Aug. 1, and the church 
is looking forward to a period of progress and 
growing service to the community under his 
leadership. Lodi made splendid progress in the 
six years of Mr. Schwimley’s pastorate, having 
nearly doubled its membership during that time 
and the choice of a new pastor was a matter 
of great importance. 

Mr. Price enjoyed an unusually successful 
season on the Chautauqua circuit in the North- 
west, but the summer’s trial of the life of a 
lecturer convinced him that nowhere else could 
he find the satisfaction in service that is found 
in the church of Christ. He definitely decided 
with the close of his engagement to return to 
the pastorate, refusing new and attractive con- 
tracts for further lecture work. His heart 
turned back to California as a field and just in 
time to find that the people of Lodi were de- 
sirous of having him pay them a visit. The 
visit was made and resulted in a unanimous call 
to the pastorate of Lodi, which was accepted. 
Mr. Price has entered upon the pastorate with 
anticipations of effective service together, both 
on his part and that of the church. D. 8S. 


Santa Cruz Secures Dr. Palmer 

SANTA CRUZ was called upon to give up its 
pastor, Rev. A. W. Hare, for work in connec- 
tion with the Anti-Saloon League of California, 
but it was not long pastorless nor did it have 
to look far for its new leader. At the other 
end of the 25-mile crescent of Monterey Bay is 
Pacific Grove, with the Mayflower Church, of 
which Dr. B. M. Palmer has been pastor since 
1912. Through these eight years of service Dr. 
Palmer has become so well and favorably 
known in that region that it was to him that 
Santa Cruz turned when the need for’a new 
pastor came. The cordial invitation of the 
church was accepted and on Sept. 1 the pastor- 
ate began. Santa Cruz is one of the larger 
churches of Northern California and good things 
are looked for in this new connection as the 
days go on. D. 8. 


Changes at Santa Barbara and Yucaipa 

First, SANTA BARBARA, which was led dur- 
ing a period of difficult reconstruction by Rev. 
Chester Ferris, has regretfully accepted his 
resignation, this being made necessary for health 
reasons. The membership recognizes with deep 
appreciation the heroic and self-sacrificing serv- 
ice rendered by Mr. Ferris during a time of 
unusual strain. 

Santa Barbara’s loss is Yucaipa’s gain, for 
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that church is rejoicing in Mr. Ferris’ accept- 
ance of their call. The service in this country 
parish near Redlands began in September. Al- 
though a distinct contrast from the city parish 
of Santa Barbara, Yucaipa offers a challenging 
opportunity and under Mr. Ferris’ leadership 
it is hoped that the church may become a real 
community force. 

Meanwhile Santa Barbara has issued a unani- 
mous call to Rev. J. H. Batten to serve the 
church as regular pastor, he having been stated 
supply during the past few months. Mr. Bat- 
ten’s aggressive leadership during this period 
has strongly developed the church and has 
aroused the loyalty and devotion of the mem- 
bership. This was evidenced in their enthusi- 
astic call to him as pastor at-a salary of $3,000, 


with a promise of increase to $3,600 Jan. 1, 
1922. 


Northern California Conference 

The Northern California Conference tried an 
experiment this year in the holding of its an- 
nual meeting at the conference grounds of the 
Y. W. C. A, at Asilomar, instead of with one 
of the churches. For some years past there 
has been a growing feeling that the entertain- 
ment of the Conference was too large a task 
for any of the smaller churches and even the 
large churches have found that their members 
have been so burdened with the details of hos- 
pitality that they were unable to participate in 
the meetings. The fine equipment of the grounds 
at Asilomar offered an opportunity of relief 
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e? President King’s new book answers the 
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Net $1.50 


The Religious Basis of a Better World Order 


/ By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“These sermons do not speak the language of the church, but the language of human- 
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Journal of Theology. 
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from many problems, but with the increased 
railroad rates the 125-mile trip from San Fran- 
cisco was a practical hindrance to a large at- 
tendance. However the attendance was ex- 
ceedingly good, 45 churches being represented 
by about 175 pastors, delegates and visitors. 
One church, 200 miles from Asilomar, had 17 
representatives. A home missionary pastor and 
his wife and a delegate made an automobile 
trip of 600 miles to attend the meeting and the 
churches farthest away, both north and south, 
were all represented. 

The program was arranged with a view to 
making this a meeting which should give to the 
ehurches the largest possible practical benefit 
to be carried back by pastors and delegates and 
to that end the method of informal conferences 
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among groups with kindred problems was 
largely used. Each morning the last hour was 
given to such conferences in three groups, of 
pastors, laymen and women, and these groups 
discussed such subjects as methods of organiza- 
tion, pastors’ problems, church finances, the 
layman’s part in the spiritual work of the 
church, plans of work that have proven most 
effective, missionary interests, home and for- 
eign, with a special view to the new plans for 
the coming year, and other topics of practical 
value 

Another feature of general interest, more or 
less unusual in a conference program, was the 
use of one hour each day for a study of modern 
psychology and its bearing on the teaching of 
religion, under the direction of Profs. J. V. 
Breitwieser and C. EH. Rugh of the Department 
of Education of the University of California, 
both of whom are members of Congregational 
churches. Miss Sarah BH. Bundy, Religious 
Education Director of the Southern California 
Conference, also addressed the conference on 
the need of the recognition of religious educa- 
tion as a matter of primary importance in 
church work. 

The informal hour around the fireside each 
evening was one of the most attractive features 
of the program. On one evening greetings were 
given by churches and associations, with re- 
ports of the work of the year; on another home 
missionary interests had the chief place, and 
on another the Conference sang together the old 
songs of the church and the home. At eight 
o’clock the evening sessions were held in the 
beautiful chapel, the program including ad- 
dresses by Dr. J. L. Gordon of San Francisco, 
Dr. F. J. Van Horn of Oakland, Rev. T. T. 
Giffen of Fresno, and Hon. J. Stitt Wilson of 
Berkeley, with a stereopticon talk on the Pil- 
grims by Rey. HE. A. King of San Jose and a 
special program prepared by the young people 
of the Pacific Grove Church. 

Afternoons were given to rest and recreation, 
beside the many committee meetings and other 
informal gatherings which found place during 
these leisure hours. ; 

Among the important business actions of the 
Conference was the unanimous adoption of a 
carefully worked-out program for the year, in- 
cluding an intensive campaign of education in 
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the churches in preparation for the Every 
Member Drive, which for special reasons it 
seemed best to hold at the time to which the 
churches are already accustomed, the first week 
in December. The apportionment adopted for 
the year, including the emergency fund of the 
Congregational World Movement, was $108,500 
for missionary work. The program also in- 
cluded special emphasis on evangelism through- 
out the year, with the Easter ingathering, and 
the general celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the coming of the Pilgrims to America on the 
significant dates. 

‘The practically unanimous feeling of those 
who attended this first Congregational Confer- 
ence at Asilomar is that the experiment was a 
great success and that this should be chosen 
as the permanent place of meeting. ‘The op- 
portunity for friendly intercourse between ses- 
sions and at meal hours and the freedom from 
distraction and from the care of entertainment 
of delegates make ideal conditions for thought- 
ful consideration and careful planning of the 
work of the Kingdom and the share of North- 
ern California Congregationalists in its up- 
building. D. 8. 


A Dozen Years of Notable Service 

After a service of 12 years with First, SAN 
Dirco, Rey. W. B. Thorp has resigned his pas- 
torate, the resignation becoming effective Oct. 1. 
In this period of a dozen years the church has 
grown from an organization of 473 members 
to a membership of 571. Mere statistics, how- 
ever, do not give any adequate record of. Mr. 
Thorp’s pastorate. His scholarly habits have 
given his pulpit a strong, intellectual place in 
the city, his social vision has led the church 
into lines of community service and his clear 
judgment has made his personal service to the 
denomination in Southern California one of 
real significance. 

Mr. Thorp has been closely identified with 
the activities of the Southern California Con- 
ference and has been the natural leader of the 
ministerial group in the San Diego Association. 
His latest service to his own church has been 
in promoting the plan for a new parish house, 
which is now almost completed. An expendi- 
ture of approximately $50,000 has made possible: 
the provision of adequate space for the church 
school and the renovation of the chureh build- 
ing itself. 

Mr. Thorp will be greatly missed from the 
Southern California fellowship. He has not yet 
announced his future plans. ; 


Reception to Ventura Pastor 

A reception at VENTURA, with an attendance 
of over a hundred, testified to the splendid sery- 
ice of Rey. T. M. Patterson, who undertook the 
pastorate of that church last April. When Mr. 
Patterson began his service the church was 
practically inactive, but his aggressive leader- 
ship has demonstrated what powers of rejuve- 
nation lay inherent. 

Although Ventura is generously churched, 
there seems to be a real place for the Congre- 
gational organization, for within the brief 
period of Mr. Patterson’s service attendance at 
Sunday school and church services has more 
than trebled. Financially the church has stead- 
ily increased its support—this in spite of a 
large street assessment this year which made 
a serious drain upon their resources. 8S. E. B. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mobridge Tries an Experiment 
A religious day school ina Western prairie 
state is a new thing under the sun, but at 
MosripGE, under the direction of Mrs. L. B. 
Esch, church assistant, such a school was con- 
ducted during the month of June. A two-hour 
session was held each day. A registration fee 
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of 25 cents was charged, and 75 children from 
four to 14 years of age attended. A competent 
kindergartner was secured. A program, includ- 
ing a brief devotional service, music, instruc- 
tion in temperance and missions, talks on habit, 
Bible stories, Bible geography, etc., was carried 
out. In this way 40 hours were given to thor- 
ough religious instruction, far more than the 
children can get in weeks in the ordinary ses- 
sions of the Sunday school. It is proposed to 
try the experiment again next summer. Rev. 
W. F. Ireland is pastor. 


IOWA 
Dedication at Manchester 

In November, 1916, the church building at 
MANCHESTER was destroyed by fire, the pulpit 
and pews being the only brands snatched from 
the burning. War conditions and high cost of 
materials and labor seriously interfered with 
rebuilding; but faith and hope, joined to a 
steady and determined purpose, gained the vic- 
tory. Rev. W. J. Suckow, who was pastor at 
the time the church was burned, began the 
restoration of the house of worship, and had 
the work well on the way toward completion 
when the new pastor, Rey. H. L. Goughnour, 
succeeded to leadership early last spring. 

On Sept. 12, pastor and people of Manchester 
witnessed the final success of their labors, when 
the new church was formally dedicated. Pres. 
J. H. T. Main of Grinnell College preached the 
dedication sermon. Superintendent Johnson 
took charge of the formal service of dedication. 
In the evening Dr. H. F. Milligan of Dubuque 
gave an address on Christianity in Action, the 
Challenge of Our Time, and Rey. Fred J. Clark 
of Waterloo spoke on The Church and Civiliza- 
tion. It was an inspiring day for the church 
and one long to be remembered. 


MINNESOTA 
Discuss Relation of Church to Workingman 
OLIVET, Sr. PAUL, received four new members 
at the September communion, making a total 
of 88 since the first of the year. On Labor 
Sunday evening the topic, ‘“The Church and the 
Workingman,” was helpfully discussed by Rey. 
J. R. Morgan of Minneapolis and Mr. HB. H. H. 
Holman of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
A representative audience greeted the speak- 
ers, as written invitations had been: sent to 
most of the labor union organizations and paid 
advertisements had been run in the various 
labor journals. The pastor, Rev. G. M. Miller, 
afterwards received a letter from one of the 
labor unions thanking him for the use of the 
- ehurch and declaring, ‘“‘We who happen to hold 
official positions in labor unions are very thor- 
oughly aware of the complexity of the industrial 
situation and we believe that such meetings are 
of value. This is a time when we must all give 
due heed to the issues that confront us so that 
what is best may be preserved and progress 
may be achieved.” 


WISCONSIN 

No Longer Federated 

After three years of federation with the Pres- 
byterian church’ of JANESVILLE, the, Congrega- 
tional church of the same city has renewed its 
separate services. Action by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Philadelphia made the 
continuance of the federation impossible. 

MAZoMANIE has withdrawn from its federa- 
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tion with the Methodist church and has reor- 
ganized as a community church. 

SHOPIERE has withdrawn from its federation 
with the Methodist church and continues as a 
Community Congregational Church. 


ILLINOIS 

Mr. Briggs at Villa Park 

Rey. W. A. Briggs, who has just begun the 
pastorate of VILLA PARK, came from Fourth, 
Chicago, where he had served four years. Dur- 
ing his pastorate with Fourth the merger of 
the three organizations—Cortland St., Maple- 
wood and Grace—was effected and the new 
organization given a successful start. Many 
dificult adjustments were made, in all of which 
Mr. Briggs showed himself a patient, wise and 
far-seeing leader. Maplewood and Cortland St. 
are flourishing branches and give great promise 
of growth. 

Villa Park is growing rapidly and the Con- 
gregational Church. is practically the only re- 
ligious organization in the community. Under 


the leadership of Mr. Briggs it is giving an all- | 


round community service. 


Stillman Valley Has New Leader 

Rey. George Milne came to STIZLMAN VAL- 
LEY a few months ago from North Berwyn, Oak 
Park, where he had given eight years of loyal 
service. North Berwyn ministered to the whole 
community and was especially helpful in its 
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dealings with the youth. Mr. Milne led in the 
adoption of measures that secured playgrounds 
and other advantages and was also an aggres- 
sive force for community reform and law en- 
forcement. 

Under Mr. Milne’s leadership the church at 
Stillman Valley has begun a progressive cam- 
paign for a full year’s service. 


CONNECTICUT 
Mr. Holbrook Leaves Cheshire 
On Sept. 26, Rey. Chalmers Holbrook 


, preached his farewell sermon as pastor of 


First, CHESHIRE. Not only the members of 
his own parish were present, but the Baptist 
and Methodist churches closed their doors and 
joined in the service. 

His going is a loss to the entire community 
as well as to his church, Besides attending 
faithfully to his church duties, he was most 
active in all town and public interests. During 
the war he led many of the drives, was a lead- 
ing spirit in the work of the Red Cross and was 
also the head of the Visiting Nurse Association. 
Interested in all denominational work, he made 
his people feel the importance and thrill of the 
many big movements that are transpiring dur- 
ing this Tercentenary year. Beyond all of his 
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larger interests was his desire to be a friend to 
his parishioners. 


Dr. Goodenough’s Notable Pastorate 

Ten years ago it was prophesied that Rev. 
Arthur Goodenough would round out a fifty- 
year pastorate at WIN- 
CHESTER. He has fulfilled 
the prophecy and the event 
was celebrated Sept. 22, in 
the church and on the 
» “Green.” 

To the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, conferred by» 
Yale upon him last June, 
was added by the church 
at this time the cap and 
gown. As they were placed upon him, signifi- 
eant as the act was, it was overshadowed by 
the thrice repeated phrase of Deacon Hlliott B. 
Bronson, ‘‘We love you.” 

So completely has Dr. Goodenough served 
and enriched the life of the community that 
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Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s, New York 
City, congratulated him in his address on the 
fact that in all his half-century no attempt has 
been made to establish any other church, mis- 
sion or Sunday school in Winchester and re- 
cently a neighboring Catholic priest asked him 
to take spiritual care of one of his families that 
had moved in. 

The most conspicuous evidence of the over- 
flow of his seemingly obscure work is that his 
address as Moderator of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut was printed in full by the 
Outlook and his work was favorably com- 
mented on editorially, a recognition won by no 
other moderator in the entire time of his pas- 
torate. 

Dr. Goodenough’s neighbor, Dr. Goddard of 
Salisbury, pastor for 86 years, Supt. Sherrod 
Soule, Professor Barton of Bryn Mawr and 
Dean Brown of Yale did honor to him and to 
themselves by deeming the occasion worthy of 
their notable addresses. Perhaps the crowning 
feature of the whole occasion was the frequency 
with which Dr. Goodenough was spoken of as 
“Bishop” and the hearty responses always 
evoked thereby from those gathered from all 
over the state, bearing witness that the consen- 
sus of Christian consciousness is all the author- 
ity needed to make a bishop. E, 0, M. 


Bicentennial Celebration at Griswold 

It took two full days worthily to observe the 
200th anniversary of the church at GRISWOLD 
and even then only the high spots could be 
touched. 

The parish was first known as the North 
Society of Preston and later locally as Pachaug. 

The exercises were held in the nearly century- 
old, dignified meeting-house, sentineled by oaks 
as majestic as those of Mamre, and crowded at 
every service. Some of the marked features 
were the decorations, the names of the early 
pastors appearing on tablets draped with Brit- 
ish flags, whose subjects such ministers were, 
while the tablets with names of later ministers 
were adorned with American flags. 


CHURCH AT GRISWOLD, CT. 


Two colonially uniformed officials guarded 
the right and left assemblage, one bearing a 
sword typifying early defense from the Indians 
and the other carrying a. tithingman’s rod to 
be applied to sleepy age or unruly youth. 

Two little maidens, descendants of the first 
minister, gave words of welcome. Some chil- 
dren were baptized, wearing the beautiful and 
perfectly preserved christening robe donated and 
used by the first pastor, who served from 1720 
to 1761. 

The Weber Quartet of Boston lent largely in 
the way of song, a favor made possible by the 
thoughtful generosity of William M. Morgan, 
Esquire, of Boston, a Pachaug boy. 

The grandmother church, First, Norwich, the 
mother church, Preston, and the daughter 
church, Jewett City, gave maternal and filial 
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greetings and many sister churches offered con- 
gratulations. 

Special addresses and sermons fell to the lot 
of Rey. C. H. Peck, a former pastor, Deacon 
D. L. Phillips, Rev. Sherrod Soule, and the 
present pastor, Rey. J. P. Richardson, who, 
together with his efficient wife, should receive 
praise for the program and its execution. 

The community has changed greatly since the 
golden age of the pastorate of the distinguished 
Levi Hart, D. D., from 1762 to 1808. Near-by 
industrial villages have arisen, the old Yankee 
stock has lessened and the incoming few are 
aliens. The church, however, has faith in its 
future as well as reverence for its past. It 
would be hard to find another country parish 
comparable in size and station that could equal 
the record of Pachaug in the matter of mighty 
men, elect matrons and excellent ministers 
“raised up.” Here first saw the light, Prof. 
Moses Coit Tyler, the famous historian and 
writer, George Denison Prentice, the bold and 
brilliant editor of the Louisville Journal in the 
stormy days of the Rebellion, and William 
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Jewett Tucker, preacher, professor, president 
and president emeritus of Dartmouth College 
for 27 years. And of Pachaug parish it can 
be said, “This and that man was born in her; 
and the highest himself shall establish her.” 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester Regrets Departure of Dr. Bradley 
-Dr. H. 8S. Bradley, beloved pastor of Prep- 
MONT, WORCESTER, and dean of Worcester Con- 
gregational ministers, 
has resigned his pas- 
torate to take effect 
the middle of Novem- 
ber and has accepted 
a call to State Street, 
Portland, Me. During 
the 11 years of his 
residence in Worces- 
ter, Dr. Bradley has 
been an _ influential 
leader both in the re- 
ligious and civic life 
of the city and has 
: filled many positions 
of leadership in church and city organizations. 
He served as president of the Worcester Con- 
gregational Club and was the first president of 
the new Worcester Federation of Churches. 
While building up a large and efficient church 
| organization he has fulfilled a ministry-at-large 
among the unchurched and has rendered con- 
spicuous service to the smaller churches just 
outside the city. In civic, industrial, fraternal 
| and social organizations he has been in great 
demand as a speaker by reason of his forceful 
and constructive utterance. He has seemed to 
be an almost indispensable personality in the 
life of Worcester. 
During Dr. Bradley’s pastorate 729 persons 
'\ have been received into church fellowship, with 
a total net gain of more than 42 per cent. This 
gain is one-third as much as the net gain of all 
the other 18 Congregational churches of the 
city. The working facilities of the church have 
been improved by the addition of a new organ, 
new social and dining halls, new kitchen, rooms 
for Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and kinder- 
garten, and pastor’s study. The church’s gifts 
to various causes amount to more than $800,000. 
One reason for the growth of Piedmont, in 
addition to the personality of the minister, has 
been his emphasis upon the fundamentals of 
Christian faith in preaching, creed and action. 
The articles of faith have been simplified until 
they contain what Dr. Bradley considers the 
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bare fundamentals of a belief in Christ and 
these articles have been cordially accepted and 
supported by the church. 

Dr. Bradley, in addition to conspicuous serv- 
ice in his home city, holds positions of honor 
in the denomination at large, and is in demand 
as a speaker in religious and educational gath- 
erings far and near. Mrs. Bradley has also, 
held a large place in the affections of the peo- 
ple of Piedmont and among the women of the 
city, and has ably supplemented her husband’s 
work, especially in the missionary activities. 

Dr. Bradley accepts the call to Portland as 
an opportunity to minister at a strategic point 
in a great state and section of the country 
where the members of the church have pledged 
themselves to a forward movement for which 
they have sought his leadership. 

He was born in Jackson County, Ga., a little 
more than 50 years ago, of Puritan stock. After 
his graduation from Emory College, Ga., in 
1890, he devoted himself to study and teaching, 
holding professorships in the natural sciences 
in his’alma mater and serving as its vice-presi- 
dent from 1899 to 1901. He received the de- 
gree of D.D. from the University of Georgia 
in 1894. From 1901 to 1905 he was pastor of 
Trinity M. BE. Church, Atlanta, Ga., and from 
1905 until 1909. was pastor of St. John’s M. E. 
Chureh, St. Louis, Mo. He is the author of 
works on religious subjects, the best known of 
which is, probably, “Christianity as Taught by 
Christ 47; ; Pa Dans 


First, Waltham, Celebrates Centennial 

First, WALTHAM, two weeks ago celebrated 
its centennial anniversary. On Sunday, Sept. 
26, the pastor, Dr. F. H. Page, preached the 
anniversary sermon, giving an historical review 
of the one hundred years of the life of the 
church. A new pulpit Bible, the gift of the 
King’s Daughters, was dedicated at that time. 
In front of the church an elm had stood for 
more than a century. It fell ten years ago and 
a part of this centenary service was to plant a 
new “centennial elm,” its new roots to mingle 
with the old. The tree was planted by Dr. 
Page, assisted by the officers of the church and 
four children, representing the four “points of 
the compass. A Young People’s Centennial 
Rally and a Children’s Centennial Party were 
held during the week and books, clothing and 
household articles such as were used 100 years 
ago, with paintings of the churches, public 
buildings, and streets of Waltham at that time, 
were exhibited. 

On Sept. 28, the Suffolk West Association 
held its regular session with this church. The 
original records of the church were read under 
date of Sept. 28, 1820. Mr. EH. M. Noyes gave 
the anniversary address, reviewing the changes 
that Europe and other lands have seen in a 
hundred years. 

The church grounds have been laid out by 
an expert on landscape gardening, the church 
building has been repaired, and a director of 
religious education has been secured. The 
church believes it can best honor the past by 
securing a 100 per cent. efficiency in all its 
departments with which to begin the new cen- 
tury and this is what it considers its real cen- 
tennial observance. 


Plymouth, Worcester, Holds ‘ Get-Together” 

PLYMOUTH, WORCESTER, Dr. Robert MacDon- 
ald, pastor, set the ball of church activities roll- 
ing with an enthusiastic church family rally 
and supper Sept. 28. Harvey S. Gruver, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Worcester, and Chairman 
of Plymouth Religious Education Committee, 
presided. Rev. J. L. Cross, of Rollstone, Fitch- 
burg, was the speaker of the evening and in a 
magnificent address applied the theme of ‘‘Sery- 
ice’ to the far-reaching influence and impor- 
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tance of church work. Community singing and 
solos varied the program. The Layman’s Creed, 
written by George Rugg, principal of Quinsiga- 
mond public school, Worcester, and a member 
of the Religious Education Committee of Plym- 
outh, was presented to the meeting and was 
read aloud by the 300 members present. Within 
24 hours members of four churches requested 
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copies of the creed which is printed on the 
cover of this week’s Congregationalist. 
Freep. Ts 


Prof. Athearn Addresses Boston Ministers 
At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 4, 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn, of Boston University, 
spoke on ‘“The Hmergency in American Hduca- 
tion.”” He questioned whether a nation had been 
successful in its educational program when 
there existed a great army of illiterates who 
were old enough to hold the franchise. We are 
two billion dollars behind in our school building 
program and besides there are 121,000 school- 
rooms closed for lack of teachers. Our public 
school system has failed because it is a neigh- 
borhood system and not a national system. 
We need a Department of Education as we have 
departments of labor and commerce and we 
need to have the Secretary of Education a 
member of the President’s cabinet. This is 
provided for in the Smith-Towner bill, which 
will come before the next Congress, with an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 annually for na- 
tional stimulation of interest in public educa- 
tion. We must build up a religious program of 
education beside the state program of education 
and fill the educational program of the state 
with the religious ideals of the church. Seven 


Write 
for this 
Booklet 


“Bibles and Bonds” tells 

the interesting story of a 

world-wide work and a 

safe investment yielding as high as 8%. 
Ask for Booklet J 


American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


SELL CANDY) 


This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
societies have used this plan successfully. 


-. SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sell 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
1A Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


A Book for Parents and Teachers 


Bringing Up John 
EDWARD 
LEIGH 
PELL’S 
Latest 
BOOK 


“Clear, vigorous, suggestive. Teaches 
John (and Mary, too,) the truth about J 
God, prayer, religion, the Bible, the Sab- 
bath, sacrifice, etc., 80 that their faith 
may stand the test of years.’’ 

--RICHMOND CHR. seat 4 
ay ‘All Booksellers. Cloth, $7. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Av., N.Y.; 17N. Wabash Av., Chicago § 


BROOKE HOUSE 
79 Chandler Street, Boston 


(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated din summer, Apply to Supt. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
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out of every ten children of the United States 
are growing up without any formal instruction 
on morality and religion. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEYNE, W. A., New Lisbon, Wis., 
Mich. 

ATKINSON, G. W., Leeds, N. D., to First, Hopkins, 
Second, Hopkins and Bradley, Mich. 

AUSTIN, C. L. (Presb.), to Shelby, Mich. 

BADGLEY, G. P. (M. H.), to Clare, Mich. 

Barkyr, P, H., First, Adams, Mass., to Calvary 
Presbyterian, San Francisco, Cal. 

Barton, W. P., Amarillo, Tex., to Seibert, Col. 
Accepts and is at work. 

BozarD, W. R., Buda, Ill., to New Baltimore, Mich. 

Davipson, J. A., formerly of Stoughton, Wis., to 
Bellaire, Tex. 

Davis, C. W., Reed City, Mich., to Lawrence. 

Denny, W. B., Bridgewater, Mass., to Owosso, 
Mich. 

Gotz, W. H., Rochester, Mich., to Watervliet and 
Coloma, 

GROVER, R. B., West Newbury, Mass., to Petersham. 
Accepts. 

HINKLE, R. W., Haton, Col., 
ary. Accepts. 

JoHNSON, EB. H., Milwaukee, Wis., to Lusk, Wyo. 
Accepts and is at work. 

JONES, P. W., State Missionary for Colorado, to 
Grand Junction. Accepts and is at work. 

Lone, J. B., Silverton, Col., to Pilgrim, Colorado 
Springs. Accepts and is at work. 

Lyon, C. B. (Disciple), to Roscommon, Mich. 

Mackay, C. C., Nucla, Col., to Lafayette. Accepts 
and is at work. 
McDowELu, W. D., Fruita, Col., to be Director of 
Extension Work, Montrose. Declines, 
McKInNby, S. T., Ohio Ave., Denver, 
Presbyterian, Baxter Springs, Kan. Declines. 
MERRIAM, G. E., Calvinistic, Fitchburg, Mass., to 
First, Buffalo, N. Y. Accepts. 

Miuumr, A, J., North Collins, to South Williams- 
town, Mass. Accepts. 

Oakes, I. L., Claremont, Cal., 
cepts. 

PatcH, D. I., formerly with Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund, to Orthodox, Arlington, Mass: 

PauLL, S. J., Wolverine, Mich., to Merrill. 

POWELL, W. P., Hope, Superior, Wis., to Oconomo- 
woc. Accepts. 

Rory, R. W., Atlanta and Big Rock, Mich., to 
Galesburg. 

SouTHBY, MAXWELL, Carthage, N. Y., to Colegrove, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts and is at work. 

STEADMAN, L. L., Breckenridge, Mich,, to Roches- 
ter. 


to Vanderbilt, 


to be State Mission- 


Col., to 


to Maricopa. Ac- 


Stepty, A. T., First, Winsted, Ct., to Madison. 
Accepts. 
Treat, HE. P., Pittsford, Vt., to Spring Valley, 


N. Y. Accepts. 

WILKINS, W. B., to Allenville, Brimley, Pine Grove 
and Rosedale, Mich. Accepts. 
Wooprurr, A. E., to Oxford, Mich. 
YOUNG, CLARENCE, Blissfield, Mich., 

and Victor. 


to Laingsburg 


Resignations 
BreeD, D. P., Summerdale, Chicago, Ill. 
pastor emeritus. 
GROVER, R. B., West Newbury, Mass. 
HAUGHTON, R. J., Union, Winthrop, Mass. 
Jonns, W. G., Plymouth, Madison, Wis. 
Lacey, A. T., Endeavor, Wis. 
MeERRIAM, G. B., Calvinistic, Fitchburg, Mass. 
MIuuER, A. J., North Collins, N. Y. 
POWELL, W. P., Hope, Superior, Wis. 
SouTHBY, MAXWHELL, Carthage, N. Y., to Colegrove, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts and is at work. 
StTenLH, A, T., First, Winsted, Ct. 
TuHorP, W. B., First, San Diego, Cal. 
TREAT, BH. P., Pittsford, Vt. 
Wiuson, A. G., Darlington, Wis. 


To be 


Dismissals 
McKay, C. A., First Parish, Brockton, Mass., 
8. Accepts call to Gardner, Mass. 
Miuzs, C. S., First, Montclair, N. J., Sept. 28. 


Oct. 


Personals 
ATKINS, C, L., has returned to the Hdgerton, Wis., 
pastorate, after a six months’ leave of absence 
in California, 
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DiIBBLY, MISs Lorwrra, has closed her services as 
Assistant at First, Oshkosh, Wis., to take up 
foreign missionary work with the American 
Board in Africa. 

Hoyt, J. P., St. Petersburg, Fla., writes: “At the 
last alumni meeting of the graduates of Yale 
Divinity Shcool, June 7, I found myself the old- 
est graduate present; and at the anniversary of 
the pastorate of Dr. Arthur Goodenough of 
Winchester, Ct., I was the only minister who 
had known him 62 years. But 76 is not old 
if one has the ‘Spirit of ’76.’” 

Jonns, W. G., has resigned from Plymouth, Madi- 
son, Wis., and has accepted a position as Edu- 
cational Director of the Anti-Saloon League with 
offices in Milwaukee. During his two years’ pas- 
torate the church building has been completed, 
a new manse has been purchased and 100 have 
been received into the church membership. 


Events to Come 


AMERICAN BOaRD, ANNUAL MEBDNS Marietta, 0O., 
Oct. 12-15. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MrprTinG, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, |ANNUAL MENTING, 
First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AN- 
NUAL MbETING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P.M. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socipry, AN- 
NUAL MEBTING, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL BXTHNSION So- 
cipty, ANNUAL MEETING, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1920, 1.30 P.M 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FED- 
PRATION, annual meeting, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 14- 
15. 

IF'ppERAL COUNCIL OF THH CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dee. 1-6. 

Cuicaco MINISTERS’ UNION, Oct. 18, 10.45 4A. M., 
Room 913, Masonic Temple, Chicago. A report 
of the annual meeting of the American Board 
will be given by Rev. W. F. English. : 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 5, 10,30 4. M. 


State Conferences 
GrorGiA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
NEBRASKA, York, Oct. 18-21. 
KmntucKy, Hvarts, Nov. 18-19. 
THNNESSED, Soddy, Nov. 15-16. 
ConNEcTICUT, Park St. Church, Bridgeport, Nov. 
9-10. 


THOMAS 


Individual Cups 


=n Used by over 35,000 churches 
Clean and Sanitary. Send for 
catalog and special offer. Trial free. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE # 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Beok 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made: Direct (Gaal tee 

to your churc a! 
DeMouifaBros&Co. Dept. 14 Greenville, Ill. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
' #9 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


YY, AND 
‘198 a Ronowmar ier CITY. 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO,, Orrville, Ohio. 


BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTORd! VARS 
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New Pilgrim Treasure 


Dear Mr. Editor: ® 

The Congregational Library has acquired an 
interesting volume which may be seen in a glass 
ease in the reading room. It is called ‘Leyden 
documents relating to the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
The larger part of it consists of facsimilies of 
certain pages in the Leyden municipal book of 
betrothals for several years previous to 1620, 
together with transcriptions and translations. 
The folio lies open at the entry that gives the 
espousals of- William Bradford and Dorothy 
May. i 

WILLIAM H. Coss. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Sunday Question in New Hampshire 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In The Congregationalist of July 22 you pub- 
lished a statement by the New Hampshire Sab- 
bath Conference and in the issue of Sept. 9 a 
rejoinder by the secretary of the Lord’s Day 
League of New England. 

In the interest of accuracy, fairness to all 
concerned and a better understanding between 
Christian brethren it may be said that the cir- 
cular letter published July 22 was written and 
printed, not by Mr. Tuck, but by the officers of 
the New Hampshire Sabbath Conference. 

Confronted by a demand that did not origi- 
nate with us and by the imminent danger that 
at the next legislature a bill providing little 
or no restraint would become the law of the 
state unless some definite recommendations 
were made by the friends of the Sabbath, the 
appointed representatives of eight different de- 
nominations of churches and of the Grange and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
drafted a bill which seeks to prevent the com- 
mercializing of the Lord’s Day and to preserve 
it for rest from labor, for worship and for the 
moral and religious training essential to citi- 
zenship. 

That bill which was not drawn up by Mr. 
Tuck, but which received his approval, was re- 
jected by the Lord’s Day League of New Hng- 
land, and Mr. Tuck’s services were discontinued 
by the League in spite of his acknowledged 
efficiency on the ground that “our positions are 
irreconcilable.” 

What is the difference between the position 
of the Lord’s Day League of New England and 
that of the New Hampshire Sabbath Confer- 
ence? 

It is not in our common devotion to the 
Lord’s Day but in our judgment as to how far 
its observance should be enforced by legal 
enactment and how far in a democracy our 
fellow citizens and fellow Christians should be 
compelled by legislation to accept our interpre- 
tation rather than their own of the teachings 
of Moses and of Paul, and of Christ concerning 
the Sabbath. We differ as to the function of 
the state which controls by external authority 
and the function of the church which appeals 
to the conscience. 

A more complete statement of our principles 
than we ought to ask The Congregationalist to 


-print will appear in the next issue of The Sab- 


bath Bulletin which Rev. Hdward A. Tuck, 
Concord, N. H., will send upon request to any 
who wish for further information. 

In this decisive year of a great moral con- 
flict we call upon those New Hampshire readers 
of The Congregationalist who are in sympathy 
with our principles to continue their contribu- 
tions in response to the appeals of Mr. Tuck, 
whose efficiency and devotion command our 
absolute confidence. 

Accordingly we haye so drafted our proposal 
for a Sunday law that, if enacted, the moral 
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Christian sentiment in any community can, by 
objecting to anything of the nature of work or 
play that is felt to be a disturbance, effectually 
prevent those inroads upon the Sabbath rest 
which other bills proposed have either favored 
or attempted to meet with a universal prohibi- 
tion not considered enforceable. 
GrorGE H. REED, Chairman. 
W. JUDSON SErzer, Treasurer. 
R. H. Huse, Secretary. 
New Hampshire 
Sabbath Conference. 


The Next Secretary 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

There can be no question that Dr. Herring 
discovered the true orientation of the National 
Council Secretaryship. He took the idea, some- 
what crudely put forth in the original proposi- 
tion, and accepted by many with reluctance, 
and showed us its real meaning and possibili- 
ties of good. He took the position, which some 
regarded as an encroachment, and proved that 
it was no autocratic meddling with ancient 
doctrines and rights, but an efficient agency 
for getting the things done which we all felt 
should be done but no one was authorized to 
undertake. 2 

It was his task, as the first interpreter of 
the new program, to “set the house in order,” 
with sane, inspiring message and gentle but 
forceful hand to guide the denomination into 
the new ways and to foster in our people a 
liking for those ways. His selection at that 
transition time was clearly providential. His 
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rare personality, wide experience, serenity of 
temper and unusual ability to interpret and 
apply principles and measure men; his clear 
grasp of Congregational history and ideals, 
unfailing tact and genuine brotherliness pre- 
eminently fitted him for the pioneer work to 
which he was summoned. 

Too early, before he was permitted to do 
more than lay foundations, he was called away. 
Our hearts are still so sore that we can do 
little more than wonder and grieve. The edi- 
torial in The Congregationalist of Sept. 30, en- 
titled, “Dr. Herring and the Future of the 
Council,” suggests, however, that it is not too 
soon to ask, On whom shall his mantle fall? 

There is ome name that instinctively comes 
to many lips; the name of that strong and 
gracious brother who so long enjoyed Dr. Her- 
ring’s intimacy and worked in harmony with 
him as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. Charles F. Carter of Hartford. No man 
among us is more familiar with the National 
Council business or Congregational affairs. No 
man better knows Dr. Herring’s mind and his 
hopes for the church he had helped to lead 
into self-consciousness. When you add to these 
undoubted qualifications Dr. Carter’s own clear 
vision, sound judgment, ability to present issues 
in concise and convincing speech, patient con- 
sideration for differing opinion, courteous and 
kindly manner and ringing voice, you have the 
man, in the judgment of some of us, conspicu- 
ously qualified to take up the succession and to 
“earry on.” 


Shelton, Ct. WATSON L. PHILLIPS. 


_— 


The Greatest Need Today 
of the Church, Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. 
is the stimulation of greater interest and co-oper- 


ation in religious affairs. One of the simplest and 
surest means to this end is through the aid of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


This moderately priced machine projects pictures of unusual brilliancy, and is so 


simple that it can be easily operated by any one. 


Models for showing either slides or 


opaque objects, or both—prints, postcards, specimens, etc. ; 
Perfect picture projection is assured with the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 
Let us send you interesting literature describing the Balopticon. 
Price—$50.00 up. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
539 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses, Stereo- Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, 


Searchlight Mir 


———— 


rs and other High-Grade O. 


ptical Products. 


= that eyes may see 


= 


= belter ana farther 


housands of churches in America 

have been rendered more beau- 
tiful and inspiring by the workman- 
ship of our master wood carvers. 
All of their experience and training 


gained through these many years of 
devoted application to the finest tra- 


= ut 
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* The Church Beautiful —* 


American Heating Company 

EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF ECCLESIASTICAL FURNITURE C 
General Offices—1040 Lytton Bldg., 

CHICAGO, ILL. ) 

SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Se. 


a ® far 


ditions of their art is at your com- 
mand and disposal. 

We shall consider it an honor and 
a privilege if we can be of any 
assistance to you in the building ”) 
or refurnishing of your church ‘ie 


edifice. 
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A Hymn for Japan 


The World’s Sunday School Association is 
meeting in Tokyo, Japan, from Oct. 5 to 14. 
Dr. Allen EF. Cross, whose other hymns have 
first appeared in the pages of The Congrega- 
tionalist, was asked by Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith, Director of the Music of the Convention, 
to prepare a special hymn. This new hymn, 
“Salute the Banner of the Sun,’ was written 
to enable the Japanese to see in their own 
National Flag the ideals of the Son of Man. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 


Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


MATA nT 


[Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest | 
After Cuticura 


| Soap, Ointment,Taleum,25c.every where. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. |) 
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It has already been translated into Japanese 
and put upon stereopticon slides for general 
use. It also appears in the Tokyo Hymnal 
and Service Book. In our reading of it, it may 
be remembered that the motto of the reign 
of the present Emperor signifies “The Great 
Righteousness.” If it seems to lift up too high 
an ideal, it is worthy of consideration that the 
flag of a nation should visualize to the imagina- 
tion its loftiest social standard. The hymn 
is sung to the tune of Waltham and is as 
follows: 


Salute the Banner of the Sun— 

The Day of Righteousness begun! 
Lord grant it be, till time shall cease, 
The flag of fellowship and peace! 


All hail the Banner of the Light, 
The splendor of Hternal Right! 
Fling out its rays to cheer and bless 
A realm of Truth and Righteousness. 


Salute the Banner of the Day 
When wrong and hatred flee away; 
And Fujiyama, high above, 

Calls men to worship and to love. 


O Banner of the Sun, all hail! 

Shine on! thy light shall never fail! 
Shine on, to serve the Common Good, 
And lead the World to Brotherhood. 


In the Church School 
(Continued from page 476) 
the Bible to reflect the geology, astronomy and 
accepted historical data of its time and not feel 
that the Book is any less valuable religiously 
because it is not modern in these respects. 

4. That the Hebrew considered all that 
came to pass as direct from God; there were 
no secondary causes. If men’s hearts were 
hardened, God did it. If aman came to a con- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 


gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Housekeeper wants position in small family, 
male adults. Good cook, cheerful company, would 
take interest in home. References. H. BH. H., 66 
Glover Ave., Atlantic, Mass. 

Matron or houseworker wishes position in 
school or home. Is experienced. ‘““M. L. P.,’”’ care 
of Congregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted— Position as housekeeper for widower 
by competent, refined, educated woman. Best of 
references. Address “L. L. E.,’? Congregationalist. 


Trained nurse (male) desires position in private 
family. Twenty years’ experience in private and 
hospital nursing. Best of references. Address 
“S. J.,” Congregationalist, Boston. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A fully trained and highly qualified British Pas- 
tor is prepared to accept. pastorate of a good 
American Church. Wife is trained, and competent 
as leader and public speaker. Young and active. 


Successful with young people. Write “J. D.,” 
Congregationalist. ; 
Ordained, Congregational Minister, with 20 


years’ experience in pastorate and mission work, 
could begin work Jan. 1. Might be able to arrange 
earlier date if necessary. Prefer California, or 
Florida, but would consider other calls. A church 
Gepited that peeves in Fearne which stands 
or progress. alary 1,500 and ars iQ 
“HR. L. T.,” Congregationalist. P aeueith 


PASTOR WANTED 


Pastor desired for a circuit of three churches. 
Parsonage at central point. Present incumbent re- 
ceives eighteen hundred. Applicants correspond 
with Ralph L. Miller, Melville, N. D. 


Bethel Congregational Church, Nanticoke, Pa., 
needs a pastor. Population of Nanticoke, 25,000; 
church members, 250; value of church property, 
including pipe organ, $25,000; present indebted- 
ness, $1,000. Pastor’s salary, $1,500—may be in- 


ereased. Address A. S. Jacob, Clerk. 

HELP WANTED Laeeotmter 
WMundreds Railway Mail Clerks wanted by 
government. Men—women over 17. $135-$200 
month. Permanent. List positions free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D-139, 


Rochester, N. Y 


Wanted—Man capable of directing the music 
and educational work of a city church. Permanent 
position. Rey. Charles E. Tower, Sioux City, Io. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


Wanted—A second-hand cabinet Organ. Will 
not some church donate, or sell one at a very low 
price, to an isolated mountain community? P. O. 
Address, O. V. M., Carr Creek Community Center, 
Dirk, Knott County, Kentucky. Freight address, 
Vico, Perry County, Kentucky. 


Wanted—Home in Vermont for two bright lit- 
tle sisters, three and five years old. For further 
information, address Vermont Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Burlington, Vt. 


For Sale—A fine steel engraving, 30x18, un- 
framed and in perfect condition, of the famous 
painting, ‘Signing the Compact in the Cabin of 
the Mayflower.” Address, F. J. D., care OCongrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


For Sale—Victor stereopticon with screen, used 
one winter. Address H. C. Clark, 9 Summitt Ave., 
Somerville. Tel. Somerville 6198—M. 


Health: Life’s greatest blessing can be found in 
Interlachen, Florida, Congregational worship every 
Sunday. Two-acre home, two blocks from church, 
depot and business. All new fence, under plow, in 
crop. Seven-room house, good tile well, good out- 
buildings. Possession in 80 days. Terms on appli- 
eation. Box 24. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Oongrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

KENNETH S, BatLou, Advertising Manager. 
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clusion about God’s will, he did not hesitate to 
say, “God said unto me,” or “the word of God 
came unto me.” 

5. That there is in our Bible that which is 
eternally vital and of supreme concern to the 
men of today, but there is also a great deal 
which belongs to the history of this growing 
religion. It is outgrown accordingly to specific 
teaching in the Bible itself and hence mainly 
of historical interest only. 

6. That there is a difference between fact 
and truth. Just as a parable or fiction may 
teach most profound truth, so, much in the 
Bible may teach eternal truth and yet not be 
fact at all. 

Keeping these things in mind we shall begin 
in the next article an attempt to rescue essen- 
tial Christianity from the outgrown and inade- 
quate teachings in the Bible, which block the 
progress of the Kingdom and greatly perplex 
parents and teachers. ; 

(If these articles give rise to questions you 
care to ask or suggestions you wish to make, 
the writer will be glad to hear from you.) 

ff. M. SuEnpon. 


Agrees with Mr. Dumm 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have been observing, with deep interest, 
the exchange of opinion called for by your 
paper upon the action of the recent Interna- 
tional Council relative to the indorsement of 
the League of Nations. 

I am inclined to feel that Mr. Dumm is not 
as “dumb” as his name might indicate, and I 
confess that I rather sympathize with the posi- 
tion he takes. It hardly appears to me to be 
any more fair for such a Council to put. this 
great denomination on record as favoring the 
League of Nations than it was for Mr. Wilson 
to attempt to speak for these United States at 
Paris, or for Mr. Gompers to attempt to cast 
the entire vote of the A. F. L. for the Demo- 
cratic nominee at the coming election. Twice 
I voted for Mr. Wilson, and until six months 
ago I supported his idea of a League, but I 
cannot do so today for many honest reasons. I 
know my church well enough also to be able to 
say that the weight of opinion among the mem- 
bership is not in support of the Wilson League. 
Why should any body attempt to voice, as our 
representatives, a unanimous opinion on a mat- 
ter that seriously divides us in the ministry and 
in the pew? I am of the opinion that it mis- 
represents our Congregational constituency. 

W. K. WILLIAMS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Bible has never failed to give me light 
and strength.—Robert EH. Lee. 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mixes. 


On Victor No, 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25¢ at all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co. : 
aay ack Go. | 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


‘INDIVIDUAL 
| COMMUNION 


We supply every essen- 
tial for the Communion 
service. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates, Com- 
munion Wine, etc. 


| SUPPLIES 


ORDER OF YOUR OWN HOUSE 


| 14 Boaocon Street 
Boston 
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Benevolent Societies 


Massacuusprrs Homn Missionary Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick BE. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Suppuy, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences ot 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. ‘ 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGRNGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WomMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 

WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 


“760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. . Mrs. 


W. W. Ferrier, Treas. ; Miss E. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homn MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8S. 
Suffern, Treas.: Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WomMan’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
eontributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 


,maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


England office. ; 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND ror MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F., Hnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 


THH MISSIONARY SOCIDTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Bng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
vionalist and Advance, 


For rates and other information write 
KENNETH S. BaLLou, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rey. Hubert C. Herring, 
f 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, ‘ 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. Newson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A, A. HaGstrRom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. Bavuou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Oouncil at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Luctrn C. Warner, Chairman 
Rev. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rey. JAMES B. McCoONnNDTLL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH, BELL, Treasurer 
Ray. JOHN LUTHHR KILBON, Financial Sec’y 
Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Wtucation, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


“Haye you heard Miss Howles? They say 
she has the gift of song.” 

“J hope it was that. I should hate to think 
she paid anything for it.”—Boston Transcript. 


Tom—Dhey say your divorced wife has made 
up her mind to marry a struggling young law- 
yer. 

Harry—Well, if she has made up her mind, 
he might as well cease struggling.—London 
Opinion. 


Being told by the deacon that his constant 
demands for money from the pulpit would kill 
his church, an old colored preacher replied, 
“Churehes don’t die that way, brother. You 
show me one that did an’ I’ll go dar an’ climb 
up on de rafters an’ shout with a voice of thun- 
der, ‘Blessed am the dead that die in the 
Lord!’ ’—Boston Transcript. : 


Edward, aged five, showed a determination 
not to go to school at all. Finally his favorite 
aunt was called in to use her persuasive powers. 
“Surely, Edward,” she said, “you want to go 
to school with your big brother in the autumn.” 
“No, ma’am,” said Hdward; “I have decided 
not to go to school. I can’t read, I can’t write, 
and I ean’t sing. So what use should I be at 
school?”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Scout Bill (on a summer hike)—Say, Jack, 
let’s divide our rations. 
Scout Jack—Let’s. 

water. 

Seout Bill—And I have dried tongue. 

Scout Jack—Now that you have had your 
share of the water I’d like a bit of that dried 
tongue. 

Scout Bill—I haven’t got any now.—Boys’ 
Life. 

A small Congregational girl from Somerville 
moved with her parents to a growing suburb 
of New York. There being no Congregational 
church in the town she was sent to the Sunday 
school of another denomination which had 
roofed over the foundation of a new house of 
worship expecting to complete it in due time. 
Asked by a lady if she attended the Episcopal 


I have a canteen of 


_Chureh she replied, “Yes.”” Whereupon the lady 


asked, “Is your church low church or high 
ehurch? She replied, “It is rather low now 
but we expect that it will be higher before long.” 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith TEditorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. BE. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 5 
, Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Edueational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 

struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Chureh Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped , 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. ; 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Wducation; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
ee ee 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Bstablished at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers, Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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chaser of the Monday Club Sermons and at the present 


The 1921 Monday Club is 
“The Best of the Forty-six” 


One of our customers, who for years has been a pur- 


time owns all but four of the 46 volumes which have 
been wssued, told us the other day in speaking of the 


edition jor 1921 that wt was “Tip Top, The Best of the 
Forty-stx. 


It is a volume ene in contents, with many such eminent contribu- 
tors as Charles E. Jefferson, Francis E. Clark, William E. Barton, 
Charles R. Brown and many others whose names would be equally 
familiar but too numerous to mention. A wonderful volume on the 
International Lessons for 1921. The 1920 edition was exhausted 
before January lst and many were disappointed. 

LIMITED EDITION, BETTER ORDER EARLY 
Price $2.00. Postage 12 cents 


A FEW LEFT 


Back Numbers of the Monday Club Sermons 


Many Pastors and Teachers like to obtain back numbers of the 
Monday Club Sermons for the valuable aid they offer in sermon prep- 
aration and Bible study. 

We have a limited quantity of the years 1901, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1917, which we offer at the very 


low price of 


3 Volumes for $1.25 postpaid. 6 Volumes for $2.00 postpaid 
All of the eleven for $3.50 postpaid 


The number is limited and these will be picked up promptly. 
BETTER ORDER TODAY 
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In Our Series of Notable Church Hdifices 
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The Elyria Plan 


@ We commend the following letter to the attention of every Congregational Minister 
and Church Member: 
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First Congregational Church 
Elvria, Ohio 
i 


REV. JOHN H. GRANT, MINISTER 


May 2%, L920 


The Congregationalist & Advance 
14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Friends: 


Enclosed find check—for which please 
send The Congregationalist to the 120 names 
on the enclosed subscription list. It may 
interest you to know that three subscribers 
to the Congregational World Movement 
authorized the above amount to be applied 
out: of their pledeesinvorder lo.maker pore 
sible these subscriptions... They believe 
that) Pt) wild prover pinst-cleacs “puplicihiy. 
working for denominational and missionary 
loyalty, and destined in time to bear due 
fruit invincneased Intelligence, (inter ces= 
sion, and giving,’ as respects the entire 
round of our Congregational missionary and 
benevolent enterprises. 

Yours very truly, 


(signed) JOHN H. GRANT 


@_ Do you realize what it would mean if such Loyalty and Wise Giving could be 
multiplied a hundred-fold ?— These three far-sighted Elyrians appreciate the value 
of THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE and rightly believe that it is neces- 
sary to the best constructive work in our. Churches and Missions—and in our 
Homes. — You have a Special Opportunity to make our Great Journal a power 
for good in Your Church on THE CONGREGATIONALIST & ADVANCE | 
SUNDAY, November 7.-WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Congregationalist and Advance 


14 BEACON STREET, Boston 19 W. Jackson STREET, CHICAGO 
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every Thursday, by The Pilgrim Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston.! 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


Poems that Comfort and Inspire 
Most people have favorite poems, poems that have buoyed 


them up in times of stress and encouraged them to enter upon 
some new undertaking. Would it not be a delightful service 
if we should pass on poems of this sort to the thousands of 
other readers of The Congregationalist and Advance who need 
just the help that inspiring poems give? We shall be glad to 
publish these favorites if you will send them to us. Please 
give the author’s name in each case if possible, and give your 
own name and address, too. It will add to the interest of 
others if they know that a particular poem of inspiration or 
comfort has helped you. Already we have received many 
poems in response to this request. Have you sent yours? Do 
it today.. Some one may be waiting for the particular comfort 
your favorite poem may contain. 
Adgress, Favorite Poem Dept., The Editors, The Congre- 
gationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Movies in the Churches 
Frequent requests come to us for the names of ministers 


whose churches haye made successful use of moving pictures. 
In order to be of more service to those seeking the information 
we should appreciate it if pastors, church clerks and other 
church members would inform us if their churches have 
adopted the use of movies and, if so, whether the results have 
been favorable. A postal card will carry the’information we 
desire. 

From Our Mail Bag ’ 

“T was so glad to see in The Oongregationalist the article on 
America’s Immigration Problem, by Mrs. Mead. I hope you will 
follow it up occasionally by others. It is one of our most vital 
problems now, and there is no question that the National Com- 
mittee for Constructive Immigration Legislation has the right 
plan of action, and it ought to be made known everywhere and 
its value shown. A. M, W. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


Circulation Department 
We receive many cheering messages from our happy circle 


of readers. Here is a letter that we pass on with special pleas- 
ure, feeling the thrill of good cheer that goes with the paper as 
it is handed on from home to home. We shall welcome other 
similar letters. What is the itinerary of your Congregationalist 
and Advance? 

“T read with much interest recently your comment on the 
ways in which our mutual friend, The Congregationalist, is 
made helpful and useful, and in answer to your query as to 
individual papers I will give the itinerary of ours, which ar- 
rives on Thursday, is read thoroughly (and mostly on Sunday) 
by the next Monday. On Tuesday it goes to an invalid and a 
shut-in, returning to us Thursday for rereading. On Saturday 
it climbs the hill to spend a few days in the home of our daugh- 
ter, whose children can hardly wait for the Children’s Story to 
be read. When it comes back to us, we glance at it briefly, re- 

.freshing our memories and confirming impressions. Then it 
ascends another hill to my sister’s family, where my ‘mother is, 
and she has been reading it for sixty years. After she has read 
and reread it, a friend with little time for reading has the 
paper, bringing back a budget occasionally. Then the man of 
the house clips for various envelopes in which choice and im- 
portant items are stored, also poems, sermons, and anecdotes, 
for public and private use.” Mrs. J. M. Comstock. 

Chelsea, Vt. 


’ 
“Democracy” and “Americanization’”— Schauffler—“The League of Nations “As a working model for the new 


no idle words with Schauffler. Theory in Action,’ exemplifying Christ’s pro- democracy, Schauffler practices what 
is here made fact. gram, others as yet preach.” 


GrorcE LEGRAND SMITH. Mrs. H. L. Wirton, H. H. Procror. 


$58,000 $58,000 


A mericanize Christianize 


The school’s distinctive aim Established to 17,000,000 who speak a 


is to share in the privilege of | train young foreign tongue. These grad- 
solving the problem of our women for all uates speak to them in their 


five . forms of 
foreign industrial centers. 


Christian service, | OW? language. 


1920 


The Schauffler Missionary 
Training School 


5111 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, 0.) 


Armenian 


The Sacrificial oe 
Russian ser vice Slovak 


rendered by 
these graduates, 


These young women and others 
Bohemian have access to homes, like them, Schauer School Negro 
the ideas ES literature will be mailed 
School to 


center and soul 


make this upon request 
oe appeal for re 
vice een! nds auiple those interested in 
and enough to 


Christian work. extend its See atts 


service. 
é 


NOW is 


A check 
TODAY big 
is with good 


worth two 


or 


Tomorrow evil 


$58,000 $58,000 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School is ‘one of the vital agencies greatly 
needed today in the work of Christianizing our international and racial relation- 
ships and the fruitful service of its graduates in these lines is universally sought 
and recognized, Ernest BourNER ALLEN. 
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The Conquest of Fear 


OD meant fear to be an innocent messenger-boy. We have made him a terrible giant. 
Love reigns supreme in heaven, ane in hell the power over all is not cruelty or injustice 
or lust, but fear. 

‘The walls of Jericho fall not from direct attack or strange miracle, but through fear! The be- 
leaguering hosts march round and round in weird silence. with mystic symbols till every vestige of 
nerve has left the defenders; then, with a sudden yell, they make for the city and not a white-faced 
guard but flies in terror, not a gate but is open and undefended. 

So some simple superstitious symptom starts in us the fear of disease, that nags and preys upon 
our vitals and makes the way ready for the harboring of the first morbid germ that comes along our 
way. Face fear as a master faces a useful servant and it cringes before you. Face fear as its slave and 
lo, you feel its stinging master’s whip across your shoulders. 

Now fear, like all bullies, is a coward. There are three things of which fear is desperately afraid. 

Fear Fears LicHt. Thousands of people have gone through life tortured by the certainty that 
they were suffering from some terrible and incurable heart disease. They felt that their lives must be 
short, that they might drop dead at any moment. Their whole existence was spent under the shadow 
of that fear. As a matter of fact they never had anything worse wrong with them than a slight diges- 
tive complaint which was due to wrong methods of eating. The very name, “Heartburn,” is a testi- 
mony to the power of fear. But fear kept them from ever dragging their fear out into the light. “They 
knew in the back of their minds that they had heart disease, but did not dare to face a terrible cer- 
tainty about it. So they lived all their lives subject to an unreal fear. Most fears are dispelled by 
being dragged out of their corners and looked at in the light. “The worst evil is not so bad as the fear 
of that evil. 

The fear of being out of style, the fear of doing the wrong thing, the fear that one shall not be 
able to make good in business, the fear that one is slipping and not so efficient as formerly, the fear 
that one may die and leave one’s family uncared for, the fear that an odd mood may presage insanity 
—most of these fears would fade into thin air in the light of day. But they are our masters as long as 
they are permitted to rule in the dark back corners of our consciousness. 

Fear Fears Courace. It is only at the crossroads that fear sits where the traveler hesitates and 
doubts; on the highway it has no power. “Stretch out thy hand!” ‘Sell all thou hast.” ‘Take up 
thy bed”—all are acts of courage. Is your life halted by a terrible bogey that straddles quite across 
the way? Dare to go forward, it is only paint and pasteboard. The lions are real, but are chained. 
We all wander for years on the borders of a promised land flowing with milk and honey, scared to 
go in because of the giants. If you dare to look life in the face he will run to get you what you want. 
But sink, your eyes and tremble but a little and he has you in his grasp. Then he is robber and mur- 
derer indeed. In Ireland many boys are called Mary. This fools the fairies (who have a spite against 
boys) into thinking they are girls and so letting them alone. Life can be fooled the same way. The 
greatest coward who does deeds of courage is taken for a brave man. Life is his servant. 

Fear Fears Company. Under the Juniper tree you are alone and therefore afraid. But when 
you know there are ten thousand with you, you are a hero. He who fights for right is always one of 
an innumerable company. The Great:Spirit in the hearts of all good men is with you. The company 
of the hand means much. But the company of the heart means more. The heart that has God as 
guest has no fear. 

Set the bugle of prayer to your lips and blow the blast that calls through all the spiritual kingdom 
_for your friends to help you in time of need, and lo, the banners and shining helmets of the forces of 
“heaven appear upon the hills, the sun rises, the mists break up and the legion armies of the enemy 
shrink again to be the simple messengers of love warning you to do your part, to know and dare and 
love. J. Epcar Park. 
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Korea Still the Scene of Revived Interest 
| OREA has been in the public eye of late chiefly because.of the 
friction between Koreans and their Japanese overlords. But 
notwithstanding the disturbed political situation, the mood of the 
people regarding spiritual things continues to be most receptive. 
Rev. John G. Moore, who as superintendent of the Pyeng Yang 
District, has over seventy churches under his supervision, writes 
of some villages where there is at least one Christian in every 
house. Church buildings are frequently packed on Sunday and 
money is easily raised for the support of the pastors and of Bible 
women. Yet in other parts of Korea a vast work remains to be 
done. In one district there are 300,000 people with only 1,000 pro- 
fessing Christians. Students of both sexes are coming to the front 
who, having had the training of the missionary schools, are able 
to go out in preaching and evangelistic bands. In some eases 
Korean girls take full charge of the services. 


Dr. Scudder Heads Boston Federation 

-R. Doremus Scudder, long well known to Congregationalists, is 
the new Executive Secretary of the Boston Church Federation. 

The Federation has existed for some time, functioning by. com- 
mittees, but now with convenient offices and a secretary of large 
experience, it plans to meet the need of a church federation in a 
large city with many 
churches and a great 
variety of religious 
and philanthropic ac- 
tivities. There are four 
chapters in the exten- 
sive experience which 
so admirably prepares 
Dr. Scudder for this 
responsible position. 
Yale, Union Sem- 
inary and the medical 
colleges of New York 
and Chicago fitted 
him to go as a medical 
missionary to take 
charge of the Ameri- 
can Board Hospital at 
Niigata, Japan. There 
he was ordained for 
general missionary work. Returning to America from Japan, 
Dr. Scudder spent many months in intensive studies along social 
lines and as a result became pastor of “The Workers’ Church,” 
near the Chicago stockyards. He believed and demonstrated that 
the settlement idea could be worked out in a Christian church. He 
held other pastorates in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Woburn, Mass. For 
years he was in the Hawaiian Islands, first as superintendent of the 
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Japanese work and then as Secretary of the Hawaiian Board. After- ° 


ward as pastor of the Central Union Church of Honolulu, he received 
over seven hundred new members from forty-two different denomina- 
tions. When the war broke out, he was appointed a major in the 
Red Cross in Siberia, having charge of the department of Civilian 
Relief in Vladivostok and Omsk. From Siberia, Dr. Scudder re- 
turned to Hawaii to engineer a centenary of missions and afterwards 
accepted the secretaryship of the Boston Federation of Churches. 


Boston Federation Plans 

HE Boston Church Federation is not to be a separate organ- 
T ization but the instrument of the churches, a key to unlock 
their co-operative efforts. Its policy is to develop local federations 
throughout metropolitan Boston. There are already some forms 
of federation in six parts of the city and in sixteen suburban com- 
munities. Dr. Scudder hopes for some form of organized co-opera- 
tion in five other parts of the city and twenty other suburban com- 
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munities. There are over 650 churches in metropolitan Boston. 
There are plans for inviting the new students to the higher insti- 
tutions of learning to attend the church; and for getting every 
church voter to the polls in November. The eleven ministers’ meet- 
ings will hold a retreat on Oct. 25, with Dr. Floyd Tompkins as: 
the principal speaker. This will be in the quietest spot in the 
center of the city, the Swedenborgian Church on Bowdoin Street. 
Dr. Scudder is decidedly impressed with the welcome Boston ex- 
tends to the work of federation and looks forward to the affilia- 
tion of all the various forms of benevolent and religious activities. 
in the entire city. f 


The Tokyo Sunday School Convention 

EWS filters in slowly from the assémbly of Sunday school 

workers from all over the world that was in session in Tokyo. 
in the first week of October. It might not do to mix metaphors 
and say that the destruction by fire of the hall that had been built 
especially for the convention put a damper on proceedings, yet it 
did compel quick and wholesale readjustment in the plans for the 
meetings. According to the dispatches, Dr. H. Augustine Smith of 
Boston, who had charge of the music of the convention, seems to 
have displayed his usual influence upon large conventions, and 
thus helped to avert panic. Over four hundred American delegates 
were registered in advance, but the representation of Chinese and 
Korean Sunday schools is reported to have been decidedly slim. It 
would be a matter of regret if the international features of a con- 
vention so potential for good and for the allaying of racial feeling 
should resolve itself chiefly into a gathering of Americans and 
Japanese only. Later reports, we trust, will alter this impression. 


The Pilgrims in Westminster Abbey 
ELEBRATIONS of the Pilgrim Tercentenary go on both in 
England and America. We have word in HDnglish papers just 

received of the commemorative services in Westminster Abbey. 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop Brewster ‘of Maine, fresh from the 
Lambeth Conference, was present and took part at the morning 
service in right of his descent from Elder Brewster. The preacher 
was Rey. C. E. Raven, Fellow and Dean of Hmmanuel College, 
Cambridge, the college of Robinson and of many of the Puritan 
leaders. He took for his text the words quoted by Nathaniel 
Morton at the end of his New England’s Memorial: “Oh that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness and his wonderful works 
to the children of men.’”’ And he said: 

Here in this mother church of the communion from whose 
tyranny the Pilgrim Fathers fled, we today are met to glorify God 
for their going, to commemorate their achievement before Him 
and to learn from it whatever we can of duty, of heroism and of 
sacrifice. 


Dean Raven made a plea for a movement toward union of the 
churches, pleading that this was a great but a passing opportunity : 

In the matter of reunion of the Churches it is certain that unless 
speedy action is taken by our responsible leaders to carry into 
effect what they profess to desire ... there will be widespread 
irregularity and breaking away from the tradition of the past. 
Individuals will have to supplement or forestall those who ought 
to lead and will not. If you find yourself in such a position, un- 
certain how-long you can acquiesce in what you know to be evil, 
the inspiration of the Pilgrim Fathers will help you. 


And Canon Barnes struck a similar note at the afternoon service. 
His sermon, as reported by The Christian World, as well as both 
the services 

Hmphasized a profound conviction that 17th-century religious 
intolerance was strong. The dead who were buried or commem- 
orated within the Abbey included Cardinals and Puritans, High 
Chureh and Low Church divines, John Wesley and Isaac Watts. 
Their presence was a mute protest against the renewal of old dis- 
putes or the survival of ancient animosities. What transcended 
all, for Churchmen and Free Churehmen alike, was loyalty to the. 
in-dwelling Spirit of Christ. By sharing this loyalty they could 
take ship together and sail on a voyage of faith and hope, pilgrims 
who would find and make a new world. 
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A Word for Our Times 
The soul of man is responding ever more gladly to the real 
Christ when it hears His call, and that is the best omen possi- 
ble of the coming of God’s kingdom on earth, and is proving 
itself to an ever larger number the only real and lasting founda- 
tion for permanent peace. Faith will lead us to regard all men 


the world around as brothers, and to treat them as such, even if 
it involves risks and spells unselfishness—faith in our wives, 


our children, our friends, our critics, even when they misunder- 
stand and misinterpret us—faith in our enemies, that they too 
are sons of God, and are to be, and will be, won to love us if 
only we follow Him.—WiILrreD T. GRENFELL. 


The Japanese Issue in California 


The anti-Japanese program for America suggested by poltteal 
leaders in California, and to be passed upon at the November Elec- 
tion, includes among other things: 

1. The cancellation of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, whereby 
Japan undertook to stop all new labor immigration. 

2. The exclusion of the so-called “picture brides” sent over from 
Japan for family reasons. 

3. The rigorous exclusion of ‘all Japanese as immigrants. 

4, The confirmation and legalization of the policy that Asiatics 
shall be forever barred from American citizenship. 

5. A national amendment to Section 1, Article 14, of the Federal 
Constitution, providing that no child born in the United States of 
foreign parentage shall be considered an American citizen unless 
both parents are of a race that is eligible to citizenship. 

We need not discuss from the standpoint of Christian patriotism 
and internationalism this program in detail. Suffice it to say, we 
believe that at the most it is but a makeshift. ‘No solution to a 
human problem like this can be made along the line of repressive 
and segregative economic and racial legislation however drastic it 
may be. 

The immigration problem is a serious one whether we think of 
Hurope, Africa or Asia. It will not be solved, however, through 
class pride or class legislation. There is no law under heaven or in 
heaven which will prevent great racial movements, the mixing of 
men of one blood the world over, in America as in other countries. 
‘The time may be deferred, but come it will when racial discrimina- 
tion will have to be set aside in favor of justice and peace. Asiatics 
eannot be forever barred from American citizenship. They are of 
too great intrinsic value themselves to warrant our taking such a 
shortsighted stand. We cannot afford to get the reputation abroad 
.of being the great “snob” of the world. International as well as 
national morale is at stake. 

When we come to the fifth article in the program, namely, that of 
depriving American-born Japanese of their citizenship, we are al- 
most in the realm of the inconceivable. We cannot believe that 
America as a whole will stand for such an amendment to Article 14, 
even though we know that the American Legion has been won over 
to the program as a whole by the political leaders of California and 
by the general distrust of militaristic Japan which pervades our 
army and navy. 

We can understand how this Plank Five naturally stirs to action 


the Christian leaders on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere, and we 


have sympathy with them in their determination to expose the plan 
everywhere as un-American and even inhuman. Dr. George F.. Kenn- 
gott, superintendent of the Southern California Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches, set forth in our columns last week the injus- 
tice of the steps contemplated from the Christian point of view. 
This concern over the menacing situation is not alone due to the 
fact that the program involves an amendment of our Federal Con- 
_ stitution, nor is it merely because of the far-reaching fact of a pos- 
sible victory for the present political agitators upon the future of 
our national institutions, though we can see that if citizens of 
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America can be deliberately deprived of their citizenship by one 
class or groups of classes at will, then this can be done for other 
elements within our own nation and in such a way as to cause in- 
ternal disturbances leading to the ultimate disintegration of the 
nation, not to speak of such racial antagonisms as shall bring back 
upon us the deserved contempt of the nationals of the countries. 

But the issue is even broader. It comprehends the very work of. 
the Kingdom of God itself among nations. America cannot afford 
to lose its prestige as the haven of hope, the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, the great amalgamator of races, the country 
that gives a chance to all the oppressed regardless of creed and 
color. It would never do for us from the standpoint of fulfilling our 
mission in the world to become known as the degrader of men, the 
creator of outcasts, the instigator of racial antagonisms and the 
self-deluded and cordially disliked snob of the world. Even to con- 
ceive of such a plan as depriving American-born citizens of their 
right will tend to break down the international structure of 
equality, fraternity and justice that America has been helping to 
build throughout the world. International as well as national 
morale is at stake and the very progress of the Kingdom of God 
retarded. 


We do not live in California. We have not suffered from com- 


- petition with the thrifty, industrious Japanese who, working under 


conditions repulsive to the white and through a solidarity impossi- 
ble to us, can get what they want of soil and market. We realize 
that many good Americans in California live constantly in the fear 
of a future even more than of a present “yellow menace,”’ They are 
conscientious in their effort to “preserve California for the Cali- 
fornians.” Nor can we pass judgment upon them for any effort to 
restrict the immigration of those whom they consider undesirable. 
Yet we believe with many of the Christian leaders on the Pacific 
Coast that the issue raised by the fourth and fifth proposals, if not 
by the rest of the program, is one that concerns us all and the time 
has come to say so. 

The plan to bar Japanese from citizenship and to deprive Ameri- 
can-born Japanese of their rights is evidently based upon the belief 
that the Japanese are unassimilable. We question this. We have 
yet to learn that the matter has been studied scientifically. We are 
told that the Japanese who have lived in this country for some time, 
have never been given a fair trial. Those who know them best say 
that in their home and community life as well as in their attitude 
toward America they do just as well as Italians, Poles and Rus- 
sians. With the Japanese character so prone toward conformity to 
its surroundings and with the peculiar genius of the Japanese for 
adaptability, there is good reason to believe that a fair trial would 
find even the Japanese immigrant as assimilable as the majority of 
those that come from the Near Hast, Southern and Hastern Europe. 

As for the American-born Japanese, we are told by Christian 
workers among them that they are almost ultra-American; that 
when they have been two or three years in the public schools they 
use the English language among themselves and even refuse to 
speak Japanese to their parents. We can remember two Japanese 
‘children returned to Japan after a few years’ residence in America, 
when asked who the greatest man was in the world, replying 
“Theodore Roosevelt.” Their family may have been shocked be- 
cause the customary answer “The Emperor” was not given, but their 
own sincerity set several to thinking. 

So we plead for the twenty-five thousand American-born children 
in California that they may be allowed to prove themselves worthy 
of their rights. We stand ready to match them with an equal 
number of any other second generation in the country so far as 
true loyalty and enthusiasm for American ideals and life are con- 
cerned. We condemn as do others the apparent policy of the Jap- 
anese Government to compel the registration of these American-born 
Japanese on the books of Japan. But this is no reason why we 
should even conceive of the plan of depriving them of their rights 
on the ground of their being unassimilable. Let us remember that 
we have been set by God to the task of racial readjustment and 
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reconciliation here and everywhere and that though we may post- 
pone the performance of our duty America must face it some day. 
The solution lies along other lines than those suggested by the 
political agitators in California. 


Dr. Eaton as Temporary Council Secretary 

As announced in our columns last week, Ex-President B. D. 
Eaton of Beloit College, who of late has been pastor of the Cleve- 
land Park Church, Washington, D. C., has become Secretary of the 
National Council, with the understanding that he is not a candidate 
for the office at the Los Angeles meeting of the Council next June, 
when Dr. Herring’s successor will be elected. It is with some re- 
luctance that Dr. Eaton has yielded to the unanimous request of the 
Executive Committee of the Council. He has reached the time of 
life when having served so long and faithfully the interests of 
Christian education, and having participated in so vital a way in 
our common denominational affairs, he is not eager to assume larger 
responsibilities. In his characteristically quiet but efficient way, he 
has had much to do, within the last two or three years, with the 
organization of the promising Congregational Church in a growing 
residential section of Washington, but he had recently passed this 
task over to his successor and was about to take up his residence in 
Cambridge when the call of the Executive Committee came to him. 

No better man could have been chosen for this interregnum. Dr. 
Eaton knows the West as well as the Hast. He has the confidence 
of all elements in Congregationalism. He will bring to bear upon 
the problems and duties awaiting him a balanced judgment and the 
wisdom derived from years of contact at first hand with under- 
takings that call for patience and the constructive mind. He will 
have in Mr. Truman J. Spencer of Hartford, now Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Council, a capable assistant as respects the handling of 
the official routine. Miss Eleanore Nichols, who for so many years 
was Dr. Herring’s efficient secretary, will also be of great help in 
relating the new régime to the going work of the Council. 

We hardly need to bespeak for Dr. Eaton the warmest sort of 
welcome from the churches of the country. His own bearing and 
procedure will show him to be the providential man for the emer- 
gency. 


As Two Laymen See the Issue 

We published Oct. 7 an article by Pres. J. M. Thomas set- 
ting forth his reasons for supporting Mr. Harding, and another from 
Dr. Oscar E. Maurer declaring his intention to vote for Mr. Cox. 
Each wrote from the standpoint of a Christian minister. Christian 
laymen are equally interested in the pending election, as two docu- 
mets which have recently come to our desk show. 

The first is “Cox—The Man,” a little book by Roger W. Babson, 
the financier, and the second a pamphlet entitled, “Where does Sen- 
ator Harding Stand on the Moral Issues?’ by Bruce Barton. Mr. 
Babson has long been prominently affiliated with Congregationalism. 
Mr. Barton, a son of Dr. William HE. Barton of Chicago, has won 
distinction as a writer and as a high-minded and successful adver- 
tising expert. 

The Democratic candidate, as depicted by Mr. Babson, has won 
his way in life through hard work, beginning in early boyhood on 
the Ohio farm where he was born and persisted in as he moved on 
into the field of journalism and politics. According to his biographer, 
Mr. Cox is a conservative and forceful business man with an insight 
into human nature that has enabled him to surround himself with 
able and conscientious associates, of the crusading temper, resolute, 
when governor, in his enforcement of law, even measures relating 
to prohibition, an exponent of “pure Americanism,” but American- 
ism of the Democratic type rather than of the imperialistic type, 
with a praiseworthy record as a supporter of education and of meas- 
ures that have to do with the bettering of industrial conditions. He 
vouches for his intense patriotism, but not the patriotism which reac- 
tionary interests of this country are emphasizing in order to block 
progress and reform. 

Mr. Babson does not hesitate to refer to Mr. Cox’s divorce of his 
first wife and says that the step was taken because of a divergence 
of interest beginning at the time when Mr. Cox as a journalist was 
absorbed in the whirl of politics at Washington. Says Mr. Babson, 
te was a wonderful test for any man and woman. The attitude of 
both is an example of frankness, courage and kindness. It was an 
unfortunate affair and yet was probably for the best.” 
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Though not quite so unrestrained as Mr. Babson in his expression 
of admiration for the man of his choice, Bruce Barton is no less 
sincere in his contention that Senator Harding deserves and will 
repay the support of all who wish to see the great moral issues for- 
warded rather than set back by the next administration. From a 
feeling of disappointment in his nomination, he has been wor 
through a personal interview with Senator Harding to believe that 
on the great moral issues of prohibition, world peace and economic 
righteousness in national and international affairs, Senator Hardins 
is the candidate who should appeal to serious-minded men anc 
women. He quotes him as saying: 

In another generation I believe that liquor will have disappearec 
not merely from our politics but from our memories. The very word: 
associated with it will drop out of our vocabulary; a new race 0! 
young men and women will have grown up to whom those word: 
have no significance. Only then will the question be finally settled 
Meanwhile the people of the United States have taken a great anc 
decisive step towards its settlement by the enactment of the Hight 
eenth Amendment. I¥ they choose to reverse that action they hav: 
the power. Until they do reverse it the Eighteenth Amendment, if | 
am President, will be enforced. 

On the other hand Mr. Barton points to the letter sent out by th 
president of the New Jersey Liquor Dealers Association in favor o 
Mr. Cox as an idncation that should he triumph the organizec 
liquor forces of the country will look upon it as a big victory fo: 
their interests. 

Moreover, out of an experience at Washington during the wal 
Mr. Barton feels that morale has practically become a thing of th 
past in the government departments and that on this issue—a mora 
issue if ever there was one—the government as trustee of th 
people’s money will have a new moral sense of its obligations unde 
Harding’s administration. 

Concerning the League of Nations issue this is Mr. Barton’s con 
clusion : 

Senator Harding means somehow to lead the world toward peace 
If that means disregarding the League of Nations, he will disregar 
it; if it means adopting part of the League and discarding othe 
parts he will do that. If the necessities of the situation make th 
League—either by that name or some other—inevitable, he will hav 
the courage, I believe, to do what must be done. One thing is cet 
tain—that in the desire for peace and the limitation of armament 
there is no less moral earnestness in Harding than there is in Cox 

We put these different points of view before our readers in the ir 
terests of furnishing additional information and guidance to any wh 
may still be in doubt as to their personal duty at the polls. Unles 
one is so ardent and confirmed a party man that he will never brea 
with the regular ticket under any circumstances, the complexity o 
issues in this particular campaign puts a considerable strain upo 
one’s powers of discrimination and decision. It is hardly to be ex 
pected that men equally patriotic, conscientious and eager for th 
world’s progress will all be found in one political camp. The fac 
that such highly respected leaders as Hx-President Eliot, Presider 
King of Oberlin, Dr. Henry A. Stimson of New York, Prof. John ft 
Clark of Columbia, Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian Boar 
of Missions and other men who carry weight in religious circle: 
most of whom have usually voted the Republican ticket, have d 
clared for Mr. Cox, reveals this cleavage of opinion. On the othe 
hand, it would be easy to make an impressive list of men equally i 
fluential and trusted who believe that the election of Mr. Hardin 
will better serve the interests of the Kingdom of God. 

That there is this division is on the whole gratifying rathe 
than distressing. To have all the moral forces of the country line 
up with one candidate and party exclusively would make us despai 
of the future of popular government. Let every one be fully pe 
suaded in his own mind. The essential thing is to cling to one 
ideals, to bring one’s vote to the bar of conscience and whateve 
comes to pass to stand behind the new administration, give it a fa 
opportunity to do its best at home and abroad, and never cease t 
believe that the outcome of this particular campaign, whatever it b 
must be and will be made to accrue to the exaltation of truth, ju 
tice, mercy and peace throughout our borders and everywhere in tl 
world. ‘ 

¥ ¥ 

We are glad to note still more instances of sermon themes keye 
to the Pilgrim Tercentenary. The Pilgrims are still capable ¢ 
figuring on the background of extremely interesting and profitab! 
sermons. 4 
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. If. Living and Working Conditions in Steel Industry 


A CHEERING CONTRAST 


By way of contrast with the conditions in the 
steel industry referred to last week, it is only 
fair to describe better conditions, which though 
they may be exceptional, deserve credit as indic- 
-ative of progressive efforts being made at some 
steel plants, notably those of the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Company at Birmingham 
and Chickasaw, Ala., which have been person- 
ally inspected by the writer. 
ployes live in nearly a score of villages and 
towns, sheltering a total population of 90,000 
directly dependent upon these industries. Al- 
though some of the plants.are new, 7,000 houses 
have been built already, most of them for sin- 
gle family occupancy, averaging from three to 
Six rooms at a minimum rental of $2 per room 
per month for most of them, including electric 
light, water supply and the disposal of waste. 
Dormitories with dining halls and club rooms 
are provided for single men. Public health is 
safeguarded and promoted by infant welfare 
<linics, tooth-brush drills and dental service for 
the children, and family medical care is offered 
at a flat rate of $1.25 a month to those prefer- 
ring such service. Hospital treatment with the 
best equipment and skill is freely provided em- 
ployes and offered to members of their families 
at very low rates. a 

Incentive and equipment for social life are 
given in fraternity halls and clubhouses, com- 
munity buildings, church edifices and school- 
houses, which are served by teachers of higher 
grade whose county salaries are supplemented 
by the Company. The Negro villages sheltering 
52 per cent. of the employes and their families 
are provided with the same housing, sanitary 
equipment and other facilities as those of the 
whites. No motives or credits are claimed or 
defended by the Company for this investment, 
except that it is good business policy to con- 
serve the human resources of the industry and 
‘to develop the stability, efficiency and produc- 
tiveness of the labor employed in the plant. 


SAFETY, SANITATION AND WELFARE 


_ The United States Steel Corporation in 1906 
_ inaugurated effort to systematize, standardize 
and initiate agencies among its subsidiary com- 
panies for promoting the safety and social wel- 
‘fare of its employes and their dependents. Out 
of this effort grew the Bureau of Safety, Sani- 
tation and Welfare, directed by a capable, pro- 
gressive manager, whose work of promotion and 
inspection among the plants influences policies 
and appropriations at headquarters. He opens 
a report of his work with the admission that 
_ previously to these recent years the managers of 
the steel industry were so occupied in develop- 
' ing processes and in becoming leaders of the 
| world’s producers that they gave “only slight 
/ consideration to the human side of steel-making 
—a subject not included in the daily routine of 
‘their activities.” He closes by asserting “that 
the conditions under which the employes in our 
_ industry live and work today are superior to 
those in any other of the basi¢ industries in 
‘this country or throughout the world.” 

This conclusion is too indiscriminate a gen- 
 eralization to cover other less favorable and 
' more prevalent conditions than he reports. But 
his facts and figures are certainly impressive, 
‘especially when verified on the field, and are an 
encouraging indication of a more enlightened 

policy in the steel industry and of a brighter 
- outlook for. all engaged in it. He reports 27,553 
' dwellings and boarding houses erected and 
5 leased to employes, 45 schools, 131 playgrounds, 


Their 23,000 em- 


By Prof. Graham Taylor 


98 athletic fields, 107 tennis* courts, 11 swim- 
ming pools, 19 clubhouses, 64 restaurants and 
lunch rooms, 18 practical housekeeping centers, 
210 rest and waiting rooms, with a vast safety 
equipment and service—these are a few items 
of the great aggregate. 

So effective have been the sanitary and safety 
devices and precautions that at the Chickasaw 
shipbuilding plant the cases of malarial fever 
were reduced from 8,000 to 50 in a single year 
by draining swamp land and eliminating mos- 
quitoes. The reduction in accidents involving 
serious injuries began in all the plants twelve 
years ago, with a decrease of 10.40 per cent. 
and rose to 46.84 per cent. in 1919, saving 
25,853 men from serious injury. This decrease 
of disablement was considered to be so constant 
and so sure to be progressive that the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company felt warranted in 
reducing very matefially its rate of premiums 
on policies held by workers in the iron and 
steel industry. William Z. Foster, the much- 
criticized leader of the strike, in his recent very 
temperate volume on “The Great Steel Strike 
and Its Lessons,” credits the United States 
Steel Corporation as “undoubtedly in the lead 
for the many safety appliances it has installed 
and the safety committees actively at work.” 


More Crepit Dur FoR BETTER CONDITIONS 


However highly the vast volume of effort and 
expenditure to improve living and working con- 
ditions may be commended in the withheld sub- 
report on “Welfare Work, Pensions, ete.,’”’ in 
this main report it is too indiscriminately ig- 
nored and slightingly referred to. It need not 
in any way have modified condemnation of 
unjustifiably hard-working conditions to have 
given credit for such very great improvement 
in living conditions. It is fair neither to the 
motives nor to the achievements of such invest- 
ment of forethought, skill and money for the 
safety, health, comfort, recreation and general 
well-being of thousands of employes and their 
families, that any such reference to welfare 
work should be made as this: “The Corpora- 
tion’s executives, in order to meet the Corpora- 
tion policy, are forced to grind the faces of the 
Hunkies and to trust to welfare to salve the 
exacerbations.” 


Tue ISSUE ON “No CONFERENCE” 


The compulsory policy referred to is the 
United States Steel Corporation’s anti-union, 
‘no conference” labor policy, which is reported 
to be the crux of the whole strike crisis, as it 
is the point of contention throughout the entire 
Interchurch report. The extent to which “no 
conference” obtains is another issue in dispute. 
Judge Gary insists that “his workmen knew 
they were always free to come to him or any 
plant officer, or to send committees.” The In- 
terchureh inquiry finds little reason to think 
that the workmen do come either singly or by 
temporary committees, except in very rare in- 
stances, and then only to confer on minor mat- 


ters, fearing to discuss hours or wages. 


The Mutuality Committee in the Tennessee 
Goal, Iron and Railroad Company is an excep- 
tion, to which there is no allusion in the report. 
It is a continuous committee consisting en- 
tirely of workmen, to whom the reasons for the 
discharge of any fellow worker are submitted. 
In case they are challenged, the foreman who 
discharges the man is called upon by the super- 
intendent to answer the committee’s objection. 
Although the final decision rests with the super- 


intendent, or on appeal from him, with the 
president of the company, yet the foreman and 
superintendent are expected to maintain the 
stability of the working foree and therefore 
would be held accountable for unnecessary dis- 
charges. It is not probable, however, that any 
protest against discharge for unionizing could 
prevail anywhere against the determined anti- 
union policy of the Corporation. There is no 
reason to think that any such “conference” is © 
tolerated by the Steel Corporation, as the trade 
unions insist upon for collective bargaining and 
joint trade agreements regulating wages, hours 
and conditions of work. 

No influence upon this Corporation seems to 
haye been exerted by the experience of other 
corporations in basie industries, such as the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron, the Midvale-Cambria, 
the Bethlehem, the Inland, and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Companies, in direct dealing 
with their employes through standing shop com- 
mittees, shop unions or industrial councils, 
which participate in the management. 


COUNTER CLAIMS ON CAUSES OF THE STRIKE 

Haying “no say” about their working condi- 
tions is claimed to be the chief occasion for 
what is asserted to be the “mass movement” 
strike, and the most persistent cause of discon- 
tent which is sure to prompt other strikes. This 
again is denied by the Steel Corporation, which 
insists that the strike movement came from 
without, was instigated, organized and sus- 
tained by outside labor leaders and unions, and 
was part of a country-wide radical conspiracy 
to “wrest the control of industry from its own- 
ers and place it in the hands of the radical ele- 
ment of organized labor,’ as one prominent 
employer stated. Others went so far as to 
charge the motive of the strike leaders to be the 
violent overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment, in order to substitute the Bolshevik, 
Soviet or the Communist party program. 

While John Fitzpatrick and William Z. Fos- 
ter, who succeeded Mr. Gompers as leaders of 
the striké committee appointed by the American 
Iederation of Labor, are more radical than 
those who appointed them, there is no proof 
that they were moved by these motives in call- 
ing or managing this strike. Both of them are 
loyal trade unionists and are not connected 
with other more radical organizations. The 
strike turned out to be one of the regular trade- 
union type, such as in this and other instances 
received the indorsement and support of the 
AG Bron iis 

This fact was enough to draw the fire of oppo- 
sition and contempt from radical organizations, 
such as the I. W. W. and the Communist party, 
some of whose adherents, however, undoubtedly 
endeavored to incite the strikers to more ex- 
treme action and strove to foment violent dis- 
turbances. 

This cleavage between the trade union organ- 
ization involved in the strike and the radical 
groups competing with them for leadership ran 
straight through every situation at the several 
strike centers. For instance, the official in 
charge of labor headquarters at Gary assured 
the writer that General Wood and his staff 
officers commanding the military there during 
the strike were “absolutly square.’ General 
Wood affirmed 95 per cent. of the strikers to be 
loyal men and found only a small group of 
unreasonably radical agitators with whom the 
military had to deal. 

Indeed, the failure of the strike is attributed 
by Foster to the lack of support from the 
twenty-four conservative international unions 


OUU BES i 
whose trades were involved in the steel indus- 
try. The fact that their membership consists 
largely of the higher paid, skilled and semi- 
skilled workers led them, as hitherto, to have 
less sympathy with the underpaid, unskilled 
laborers, to whom VFitzpatrick and Foster 
were unswervingly loyal throughout. While the 
United States Steel Corporation was widely 
acclaimed as having won freedom for the open 
shop, yet no demand was advanced by the 
strikers, their leaders or the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the closed shop. 


CONFIDENCE AND HOPE 


Reviewing the steel strike from the business 
management point of view, a prominent Chi- 
cago employer who has had close and varied 
contact with both sides in the industrial strug- 
gle, strikes this note of confidence and hope: 


The 


It is not easy to understand why any of the 
Pilgrims left Holland. Of course they were 
not waited upon with automobiles; they had no 
Café Royal to tempt their appetites with the 
finest food to be found on the Continent. No 
services, impressive in their grandeur, were held 
in the magnificent cathedrals in their particular 
honor ; no delightful trips in perfectly appointed 
steamboats along the canals, fell to their lot. 
These pleasures fell to those who went to Hol- 
land three hundred years after, to do them post- 
humous honor. 

But still it is difficult to understand why any 
of the Pilgrims left so hospitable an asylum as 
was theirs in Holland. For the spirit of wel- 
come poured out upon the travelers of this later 
day, was the spirit with which those refugees 
of the seventeenth century were greeted. The 
same university at Leyden, which today is sec- 
ond to none in Hurope, was there in those old 
days, and some of their number partook of its 
intellectual opportunities. And the countryside, 
so beautiful now, is practically the same coun- 
tryside in the midst of which they found their 
homes. The lovers still go to the same town 
hall for permission to publish their banns to 
which on April 27, 1618, went “Edward Wins- 
low, printer, bachelor, from London, Wngland, 
accompanied by Jonathan Brewster and Isaac 
Allerton, his acquaintances, with Elizabeth Bar- 
ker, spinster, from Chattisham in England, ac- 
companied by Janie Hazel, her niece and Mary 
Allerton, her acquaintance,” and it is a build- 
ing far more appropriate in its stately beauty 
for such a tender errand than the log cabin of 
a frontier settlement on Cape Cod shores. And 
so, too, the quaint stone houses in which the 
Pilgrims lived in Leyden, still standing and 
still tenanted, offered some comforts which they 
could not hope to duplicate in “furrin’ parts.” 

Yet they did leave. I have always known 
this, of course. But it has never been such a 
vivid realization to me as it now is after hav- 
ing been a spectator of the esteem in which 
their memory is held in Holland as evidenced 
by the Tercentenary Celebration there in Au- 
gust last and haying been a recipient of such 
gracious and unbounded hospitality as that ten- 
dered by the Dutch people to those who gath- 
ered at Leyden from Old and New England, and 
New Amsterdam as well. Yes, the Pilgrims did 


leave the comforts of Holland, in pursuit of an 
heroie ideal and in accordance with the com- 
manding dictates of characters of rare nobility. 
And these inestimable qualities they poured into 
the life of western civilization, making all who 
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“Admitting that there is a sad lack of un- 
derstanding between many employers and their 
employes, let us also acknowledge the tremen- 
dous strides which industry generally has made 
in the last decade in the improvement in the 
sanitation and safety of its workshops; and 
that industry is advancing steadily toward bet- 
ter understanding, a more effective co-operation, 
toward a more democratic form of administra- 
tion. There is much to overcome before a per- 
fect scheme of industrial control is reached and 
it cannot be reached without occasional strife. 
But that is no reason why we should despair 
of the ultimate result.” 

Quite as much in line with this employer’s 
hope as with the complaint of labor, is the pro- 
test of the Interchurch report against having 
no continuous medium of communication and 
conference between management and men in the 


In Pilgrim Paths 
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United States Steel policy. The aggravation or 
both sides due to this lack of understanding and 
therefore of consideration, especially for the 
foreign-speaking strangers to our American life 
and ways, is not overdrawn. The plea with 
employers, and, over their refusal, the appeal 
to the federal government to establish some 
ever open medium of communication and con- 
ference, are points well taken, in view of in- 
dustrial strife as the only alternative. 

Findings based upon any such body of facts 
as this report claims to be able to produce, are 
bound to influence public opinion, and later if 
not sooner affect legislation. Meanwhile, fairer 
play between all parties concerned is the only 
basis upon which to hope for a just and decisive 
verdict from the court of last appeal—the jury 
of public opinion. 

(Concluded next week) 


Dutch Tercentenary Celebrations 


By Our Special Correspondent 


share in their heritage and their history, proud 
of such associations. The Celebration had to be. 


NATION PAys WorTHY TRIBUTE 


With a fine sense of loyalty and with gener- 
ous desire to adequately express the range of 
their appreciation, the people of Holland 
planned wide and representative expression of 
the honor they wished to pay to the memory 
of their old-time Pilgrim guests. From Queen 
to populace, the entire range of the nation paid 
worthy tribute. State and city, university and 
church, found opportunity to voice the appre- 
ciation which so permeates the descendants of 
the folk who offered refuge to the harried HEng- 
lish Separatists in those days of misguided per- 
secution under the reign of ‘‘good\Queen Bess.” 

As was fitting, the first function of the Cele- 
bration was a reception by Queen Wilhelmina 
at the Royal Palace near Amsterdam. ‘The 
Queen received with a gracious courtesy which 
spoke eloquently of the sincere interest in the 
oceasion which she found frequent occasion to 
express. One felt that she was indeed a worthy 
representative of that broad-minded people 
whose record in the annals of the struggle for 
liberty is so gallant. 

And then the University of Leyden paid its 
tribute by a noble session, held in one of its 
historie halls. Here the contact with Pilgrim 
atmosphere was more intimate. For as I have 
said, a number of the Pilgrim company attended 
the university, and among others, the son of 
John Robinson was given its degree. This fact 
and many others were cited in the eloquent 
addresses of Professors Van Ness and Wekhof, 
and one’s imagination could picture the eager 
Pilgrims seated in that room instead of the 
audience which was there, listening to words of 
wise instruction from that same platform, where 
these centuries after, themselves were the sub- 
ject of the morning’s addresses. The impres- 
sion of the continuity of history came to one 
with a force seldom experienced in this new, 
new land of ours. 

The City of Leyden, too, gave formal expres- 
sion to its proud sense of having been the city 
te welcome as inhabitants that persecuted band. 
The Burgomaster in official robes, and with his 
heavy gold chain and insignia of office hung 
about his neck, standing in one of the rooms of 
the brilliantly illuminated Town House, rich 
with carved furniture and wonderful tapestries 
upon the walls, rich also in associations, for to 
that very room the Pilgrims themselyes came 


_ place. 


on various matters of citizens’ business; spoke 
eloquently of the Pilgrim connections with that 
And he spoke in English, as indeed did 
all the speakers at all of the meetings. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES 


Nor was the Church to be denied its witness. 
The evening at the New Church in Amsterdam 
was never to be forgotten. I cannot imagine 
any date within history at which it could prop- 
erly have been called the “New” church. For 
its exterior and interior are. hoary with age. 
And it is as magnificent in proportion and con- 
ception as were so many of the edifices built in 
the Dark Ages before the dawn of—well, let us 
say the masterpieces of the Upjohn Brothers in 
this Age of Light! Magnificent! Huge, open 
spaces from the great entrance to the chair- 
filled nave. Enormous pillars about the base of 
which were built circular boxes, the special 
property of the dignitaries of Church and State. 
In the far distance the brilliant choir filled this 
night with a great chorus. How the emotions 
were stirred as I heard the great organ playing 
the simple and almost haunting melody of the 
Dutch Hymn of Thanksgiving, which I had first 
learned to love in Appleton Chapel in far-away 
Cambridge. And then, out over the enormous 
congregation, melting into the vaulted reaches 
of the dusk-filled upper regions of the Cathedral, 
the sound of the voices poured forth. And some- 
how thanksgiving and Pilgrims and the listen- 
ing souls of men all mingled together in one’s 
consciousness to make the heart expand and 
the pulses throb. 

Again it was the modest, small church at 
Delfshaven where we found ourselves gathered 
together. Just down the pier on which the 
church stands, by the old windmill, the Pil- 
grims had embarked in the Speedwell, men and 


-women, fortified by a courage, the need of which 


we nowadays little know. Truly at that time, 
comforts and friends and fruitful Mother Darth 
a thing of yesterday, themselves separated from 
death by only frail planking of a small vessel’s 
bottom, and their hearts stayed only by in- 
vincible determination and an uncertain hope— 
truly then they did know ‘that they were pil- 
grims” and we are thankful for the added testi- 
mony to the effect that “they looked not so 
much on the things of earth, but lifted up their 
eyes to heaven, their dearest country, and 
quieted their snirits.” I wonder just how much? 

And so the little chureh became an especial 
sanctuary as we sat there that afternoon, think- 
ing upon these things. But alas! What, is this 
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The calling of the hills. 


I feel its witching spell; 


A 


CEM 


that the minister of the church is saying? “We 


_have no proof that the Pilgrims ever attended 


this church!” Probably they did, and at any 
rate succeeding generations have been positive 
in the feeling that they ought to have done so, 
for Pilgrim memorial windows shed their soft 
rays of colored light over the austere simplicity 
of the unostentatious interior. And surely their 
spirit was present in our midst as we listened 


’ to words of moving eloquence from Dr. Boyn- 


ton, and we felt a new sense of the brave pro- 
portions of their adventure, the majesty of 
their stake on faith. 

From there to the Cathedral at Rotterdam, 
where Protestant rearrangement of the Catholic 
house of worship, a thing so badly done that it 
nearly amounts to impious sacrilege, was only 
condoned by beautiful music and forgotten un- 
der the spell of Dr. Samuel Eliot’s inspired and 
inspiring closing word of challenge for carrying 
forward in our day and generation the Pilgrim 


‘spirit, the spirit whose soul is not in the way- 


side campings, but “whose soul is in the jour- 
ney.” 

I have not alluded to the speeches in detail. 
There. always is a very great:deal of talking at 
such a celebration. Nor have I spoken in de- 
tail of many meetings, of boat trips, of social 
functions. The news editor forbids. 


DurcH HOosPiraLiry 


But I must close with the proper finale. And 
fortunately my need was adequately met by 
the Committee on Arrangements. Profuse hos- 
pitality had followed the visitors everywhere 
and upon every occasion. But the grand social 
event was reserved for’ the last. That evening 
a large banquet was given in Rotterdam, to 
which all the guests and many of the celebrities 
of Holland were invited. Two hundred sat down 
to the gorgeously dressed tables and one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine were in at the finish. After 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” had been “ren- 
dered’? three times by the American delegates, 
each delegate at the attack with heroic deter- 
mination written upon his countenance to spare 
no shred of his yoice, but in each case modify- 
ing into hunted and painful sotto voce as the 


i fearful and wonderful climax of the chorus 


“came round,’ when there was threatened a 
fourth spontaneous outburst of that dramatic 
expression of patriotism, one delegate left! 


- And history will pardon him. Four S. 8S. B.’s 
in one eyening is too much! That, however, is 


When corn shocks stand in stately rows 
And autumn winds are cold, 

And falling leaves dance merrily 
In woodlands brown and gold; 

There comes a clear, insistent call 
Which all my being thrills, 

A call I never fail to heed— 


A hint of frost is in the air, 


I seek the quiet upland roads 
And haunts I love full well. 


THE CALLING OF THE HILLS 


By GEORGE A. PERSELL 


another story. And after all it was not the 
fault of the Pilgrims. ~ 

The Pilgrims had no faults. Nor were the 
Celebrations unsuited to their subject. Holland 
still possesses the magnanimity of spirit which 
played its saving part’ in the chapter of the 
struggle for freedom which ended at Plymouth 
Bay. 

Or, after all, did it only just begin? 

HaCa Bs 


From Day to Day 


By Allen Chesterfield 

So Remington of Fall River is dead! He has 
been for so many years such a picturesque and 
commanding figure in religious circles, locally 
and over a wide area, that his absence from 
this time on from the earthly assemblies of the 
saints will be noted by all who like to see the 
ranks of kingdom builders kept full. But Clin- 
ton V. S. Remington would probably say to us 
in the language of Dwight L. Moody, “Some day 
you will pick up the morning paper and read 
that Moody is dead. Don’t you believe it.” For 
vitality was the outstanding characteristic of 
this Fall River broker, a vitality which the 
grave itself is powerless to affect. His was the 
familiar story of devotion to a business which 
his own thrift and industry helped to make 
prosperous, of deep interest in civie affairs, of 
unsought but faithful office-holding, of pride in 
the City of Spindles where he was born and in 
whose commercial, educational and moral de- 
velopment he was so constantly interested. 

But “Remington of Fall River” suggests to 
me most of all an earnest and forth-putting 
Christian life and an unrivaled devotion to the 
Central Congregational Church, of which he 
had been a member for seventy years. He was 
not one of the men who find it easier to be a 
good Christian outside the church than inside. 
He was never blind to the defects of the church, 
but he felt that his main duty consisted not in 
criticizing it, but in helping it. A minor item 
in his round of duties was the supplying of 
flowers for the adornment of the sanctuary. 
He always had alittle boutonniére ready for 
the preacher, which he presented with his win- 
ning smile. It meant a great deal to the regu- 


lar incumbent and even more to the “supply.” 
who in his round of the churches sometimes 
does not even get a handshake before going into 
the pulpit. 

But Clinton Remington could see beyond the 


And ever as I climb the heights 
A call floats down and fills = 

My soul with nameless ecstasy— 
The calling of the hills. 


A sense of God is everywhere; 
I walk with reverent feet 

As in a dim cathedral aisle, 
With pious incense sweet, 

And gladly would I follow far 
Where inclination wills, 

The magic call that lures me on— 
The calling of the hills. 
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borders of the parish which was his first love. 
As the Fall River News says: “Hospitals and 
the homes of the sick were familiar places to 
him. If he became weary in such works he was 
never weary of them. ‘What are we here for? 
he would ask.’ He represented Massachusetts 
at the Grand Rapids meeting of the National 
Council last autumn. He was always keen for 
fellowship and the “good old gospel.” He spoke 
his mind freely on various themes, as when he 
once told me that my pulpit utterance should 
be several tones louder. But praise was more 
native to him than blame. 

The late Pres. Roswell D. Hitchcock of Union 
Seminary used to say, “The summer is like a 
battle. We get together at its close and num- 
ber up our dead.” As I go over the roster for 
the season just ended of those who have passed 
from our sight, my mind lingers on the names 
of two laymen, Winthrop Murray Crane of 
Dalton and Clinton V. S. Remington of Fall 
River, both pillars, products and ornaments of 
the Christian Church. In the case of each, I find 
myself echoing these words from the editorial 
of the Fall River News: “Who will fill his 
place? God give us another such man to lead ° 
in the business, civic and religious life of the 
community.” 


Atlanta Seminary Begins New Year 


Atlanta Seminary entered upon its 20th year 
Sept. 29, with a student enrollment decidedly 
larger than last year. Prof. Ralph Gillam, for- 
merly of Milford, Mass., well known as an evan- 
gelist, gave the address at the opening service. 
His subject was, “The Importance of Soul- 
Winning in the Ministry.’ Since then he has 
already represented the seminary in South 
Georgia and South Alabama. Other new teach- 
ers who are giving single courses in the school 
this term are Rey. W. W. Memminger, D. D., 
rector of AH Saints Chureh, Rev. F. D. Stev- 
enson, pastor of the Peachtree Road Presbyte- 
rian Chureh, Prof. R. D. Webb, Secretary of 
the State Sunday School Association, and Rey. 
Raymond Derr, pastor of the Hemphill Ave. 
M. E. Church. 

The largest room in Georgia Hall has been 
fitted up as a “Common Room” for the stu- 
dents. Its use was inaugurated with the first 
party of the season, and even in one week it 
is proving its pleasantness and usefulness. The 
Seminary’s evening classes started on Oct. 12 
imatsbhen Vi IM wOoMAL 
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BRITISH TERCENTENARY GUESTS 


Through the invitation of the American branch of the Sulgrave Institute—an organization 

designed to promote good feeling between Great Britain and America—members of the group 

pictured above have been visiting different centers in this country, offering their congratula- 

tions on the Pilgrim Tercentenary and eee ae good will of the motherland to its overseas 
aughter. 


Dr. Mills’ Change of Base 


A Denominational Event 


The First Church in Montclair, N. J., said 
farewell two weeks ago to its beloved pastor, 
Dr. Charles S. Mills, who has accepted an ur- 
gent invitation to undertake the administration 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. and the Annuity 
Fund for Congregational Ministers. The large- 
ness of the new opportunity has led Dr. Mills’ 
people to subordinate their own earnest desire 
for a continuation of this fruitful pastorate in 
the interests of the larger fellowship. 

The Council of Dismission which met at 
Montclair Sept. 28, and of which Dr. C. H. 
Wilson was Moderator, gave remarkable testi- 
mony to the affection and admiration in which 
Dr. Mills is held in his church and state. For 
more than an hour, members of the church and 
the Council gave spontaneous utterance to their 
admiration for him as a leader and organizer, 
and their affection for him as pastor and friend. 
Peculiarly affecting was the testimony of the 
young people of the church to the influence 
of Dr. Mills over them during all the period of 
his pastorate. Mingled with a deep note of 
regret at his resignation was a profound recog- 
nition of the greatness of the service that he 
ean render as General Secretary of the Annuity 
Fund. 

Dr. Mills’ own conception of the scope of the 
office had fired the imagination both of his 
brethren and his church, with the result that 
the entire propriety of his resignation was ac- 
knowledged. 

From the resolutions adopted by the Council 
we quote: 

Dr. Charles S. Mills in his brilliant and fruit- 
ful ministry in the First Congregational Church 
of Montclair has established himself in the es- 
teem of all the neighboring churches of our fel- 
lowship and in the affection of his brethren in 
the ministry. Notwithstanding the great respon- 
sibilities which he has carried and the many 
publie calls upon his time and strength he has 
‘been faithful in his attendance at the meetings of 


the Association, at the numerous Councils called 
fn the interests of our churches, and in the per- 


formance of his full share of the administrative 
duties involved in these ecclesiastical assem- 
blies. His fine brotherly spirit has drawn us 
all to him and has been a constant source of 
encouragement. His great executive ability, his 
wisdom in counsel, and his forcefulness in ac- 
tion have strengthened the hands-of all our 
ministers and churches. Not only the great 
church which he has served with such distin- 
guished ability but all the Congregational 
churches of New Jersey as well suffer a distinct 
loss in his rémoval to another field of service. 


- Dr. Mills came to a church that had been dis- 


tinguished for many years for the elevation and 
dignity of its spiritual message and for a church 
life that had been fostered by the devotion of a 
great pastor. He has nobly maintained both 
these great traditions, 

We are persuaded that there is no other man 
in our fellowship so well equipped for adminis- 
tering the office of General Secretary of the 
Annuity Fund. We are also convinced that 
this office in its immediate contact with all the 
ministers of our churches and with its oppor- 
tunity of appeal to the young men in our sem- 
inaries, colleges and universities, offers an un- 
measured opportunity to the man who occupies 
it. The office as at present enlarged will be 
interpreted and defined as to its purpose and 
scope by its first incumbent. It is therefore 
with great joy that we see this: task of defini- 
tion and interpretation committed to the hands 
of Dr. Mills. And it is with a sense of pride 
that we Congregationalists of New Jersey find 
the churehes of our fellowship in the United 
States turning to one of our own ministers to 
fill this position of exalted trust and prophetic 
service. Dr. Mills goes forth with our confident 
hopes and fervent prayers. 

This action of the Council ‘followed a number 
of warm tributes to Dr. Mills from various 
members of the church and Council and from 
representatives of other churches in the vicinity. 
As the Montclair paper says: 


Simply and informally staged as the meeting 
was in the parish house with very little pre- 
arrangement, this spontaneous chorus of praise, 
gratitude and affection constituted a modest 
triumph such as few men are permitted to 
enjoy. 

The members of the church had already ex- 
pressed in formal resolutions their deep regret 


over the resignation of their pastor, acknowl- 
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edging their “great debt to him for his splendid 
leadership during the eight years past, the most 
eventful in its history,” and go on to say: 


How wonderfully he marshalled the forces of 
this people in the rebuilding of its temple of 
worship, when fire swept away the earlier edi- 
fice, is known to us all. He marshalled the 
forces of this people, also, in meeting the calami- 
ties of a world swept by the fire of war. For 
these great services, as well as for the contin- 
uous upbuilding of the spiritual life of this 
people during the eight years in which he has 
been our honored leader, this church will al- 
va hold him in grateful and loving remem- 

rance. 


At a farewell reception given to Dr. Mills on 
the evening of Oct. 6 the warm good will, not 
only of the congregation but of the Christian 
people of Montclair, irrespective of denomina- 
tional lines, was made abundantly evident. 

The election of Dr. Mills to this important 
office, though only recently announced, dates 
back to a meeting of the Hxecutive Committee 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission, 
when Dr. Herring presented the report of the 
nominating committee that had been appointed, 
recommending the election of Dr. Mills as the 
Executive Secretary of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. The election by the Wxecutive Commit- 
tee was later supplemented by the action of the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, who on July 12, 
elected Dr. Mills to the secretaryship of that 
Fund. He expects to assume his new duties at 
once, 


A Word From Dr. Mills’ Predecessor 

Manifest fitness indicated that Dr. Mills, who 
has been for seven years a Trustee of the An- 
nuity Board, deeply concerned in the whole 
vast Annuity project, Chairman of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund Commission and of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and Director of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief, should assume direct and 
immediate charge of the work, in the capacity 
of Secretary. 

From Dr. Mills’ direction of the Fund, great 
results are to be expected. No man in our de- 
pomination has a more intimate knowledge of 
the details of the annuity plan, and no one is 
more far-seeing and constructive, or more force- 
ful in execution than is he. The Wxecutive 
Committee of the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, be- 
ing keenly alive to the possibilities of the ex- 
pansion of the scope and result of the work 
under the direction of Dr. Mills, adopted the 
following resolution, submitted by Dr. W. HE. 
Barton: , 

_ It is the unanimous judgment of this Execu- 
tive Committee that Dr. Mills should interpret 
the duties of his office liberally, as being more 
than an office position. While his first duty 
must have to do with the safe and wise admin- 
istration of the large fund which the churches 
are contributing, and its distribution for the 
ends for which it has been contributed, that, in 
the judgment of this committee is not the whole 
of his responsibility.» It is the hope of this 
Executive Committee that he will be able to 
visit the colleges and present to students the 
elaims of the ministry; that he will visit Con- 
ferences and Associations, and be able by his 
addresses and conferences, to exalt the ideals 
and elevate the standards of the ministry; and, 
in general, that he will use his experience in 
the pastorate, and in his varied labors of ad- 


ministration, as widely and effectively as his 
time and strength will permit. This Commit- 


. tee will hear with sympathy, from time to time, 


his own suggestions in the general line of this 
Minute, as they shall be made clear to him in 
the work of the office and of the field, and will 
stand ready to co-operate with him in further- 
ing these ends. 


At the moment of grave decisions in our 
denominational life, caused by the death of Dr. 
Herring, beloved and honored leader, and the 
institution of the annuity principle in our de- — 
nominational operation, the election of Dr. 
Mills will serve to give confidence, steadiness, 
and wisdom, to one of the great functions of — 
Congregationalism. 

Lewis T. REED. 


John Robinson 


JOHN ROBINSON, PASTOR OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS, by WALTER H. BurcEss (Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe). This is not only the best 
biography of the beloved pastor of the Pilgrims, 
it presents him in his surroundings, the men 
and movements of his time, the rural, academic, 
civic, social and religious life in the midst of 
which he lived. It fills up the gaps hitherto 
existing in accounts of his ancestry, his early 
home life, and his academic training. There is 
an important chapter on the Influence of Robin- 
son on the thought of his life and age. The 
author has searched widely in church and town 
records, in the records of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and in Dutch records and presents his 
“original material.’”’ He starts out with the 
statement that “Robinson was a remarkable 
man. He left the impress of his thought upon 
the religious life of America and England,” 
and the biography proves the assertion. No- 
where else, also, are the latter days of Robinson 
so clearly set forth and the later history of the 
Leyden Church. The book is well written and 
full of interest. We commend it to our readers. 


Social Problems 

THE GREATHST FAILURE IN ALL History, 
by JoHN Sparco (Harpers). This is a crush- 
ing indictment of Bolshevism, based upon offi- 
cial Russian documents, the laws and decrees 
of Soviet Russia, and other authentic records, 
revealing ‘‘the ultimate madness of bureaucrat- 
ism, the most complete subjection of the indi- 
vidual citizen to an all-powerful state since the 
days of Lyecurgus.” No one can doubt the value 
of Mr. Spargo’s work. He is absolutely trust- 
worthy. His evidence can be accepted without 
question. If one really wishes to know the 
truth about the Bolsheyiki, here it is, revealed 
in their own writings. The tyranny of the 
worst days of the French Revolution was mild 
compared to this. Let other nations take warn- 
ing from Russia. Not by their promises but 
by their deeds let the Bolsheviki be judged. 

LAzBor’s CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL ORDER, 
by JoHN GRAHAM Brooks (Maemillan).’ A 
most timely volume, dealing with present-day 
conditions. It is sane, unprejudiced, judicial 
and on the whole inspiring and encouraging. It 
reveals clearly the worst and the best of both 
labor and capital, and deals with such topics 
as Lessons from the Communists, Government 
Ownership, Who Shall Spend My Savings? So- 
cializing the Milk Supply, How Long Shall We 
Work? The Employer’s Case against the Union, 
Syndicalism, The New Guild, ete. Mr. Brooks 
lays great stress on the value of co-operation 
and shows over and over again that labor is 
learning conservatism by its own exercise of 
economic and political power; that ‘democracy 
is its own educator.” ‘The volume is intensely 
interesting and crammed full of important in- 


formation. Without hesitation we commend it: 


as the most important recent Volume on the 
labor situation. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SocIoLocy, by EDWARD 
_AtswortH Ross (Century). A volume of over 
700 pages by one of the leading sociologists of 
the country. And it is interesting, too, even to 
the lay reader. Professor Ross has been col- 
lecting material for this volume for seventeen 
years. His works on Russia and China were 
a by-product of this larger treasure-store. The 
‘main divisions of the volume are entitled, The 
Social Population, Social Forces, Social Proc- 


esses, Social Products, Some Sociological Prin- 
ciples. The section devoted to Social Processes 
contains thirty-seven chapters. It is impossible 
to summarize so large and complicated a work. 
It discusses a great variety of topics with abun- 
dant illustration from history and personal ob- 
servation. 

Wuar Socran CrLasses Owr TO WHacH 
OTHER, by WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER (Far- 
pers). The republication of this oft-quoted clas- 
sic, “an unflinching statement of the individ- 
ualistie position” is timely, though it first 
appeared in 1883. It attacks fallacies of social- 
ist positions, more clamorous today than ever, 
and while it may seem too extreme in its in- 
dividualism it emphasizes fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty and democracy, which need re- 
assertion. It is still a book to be quoted. 

THe New FRONTIER, by Guy HMERSON 
(Holt). A fine study of the American -spirit 


Harpers 
JOHN SPARGO 


and temper, especially an effort to apply liberal 
principles to the problems of today. The sec- 
tion on the Industrial problem is especially 
valuable, asserting that “in America labor is 
not at heart revolutionary,” but that many of 
its desires are just. An important point made 
is that radicalism is providing labor all its lit- 
erature. Some chapter headings will indicate 
the drift of the volume: The Leadership That 
Made America, What Is a Liberal? The Need 
for Fifty Million Capitalists, The American 
Federation of Brains, ete. It is a stimulating 
and worth-while discussion. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON, by RAYMOND 
CALKINS (Houghton Mifflin). A new and re- 
vised edition of a valuable study of the liquor 
problem, first published in 1901. The new edi- 
tion is amply justified by a new preface and 
several additional chapters of great value. In 
the preface attention is called to certain con- 
clusions, especially concerning the social value 
of the saloon, which time has shown to be 
erroneous. The two chapters added by Robert 
Woods, on A New Synthesis after the Saloon, 
and Prohibition and Social Hygiene, are of ex- 
ceeding importance and present the conclusions 
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of a recognized authority on the subject. They 
are up-to-date and instructive. Closely second 
in value are chapters on Landmarks in the 
History of Prohibition, Prohibition and the 
Chureh, and The Motion Picture Theater as a 
Saloon Substitute. The new volume will take 
its place with the most important discussions 
of the whole liquor question. 

THESE THINGS SHALL BE, by GrorRGE LANS- 
BuRG (Huebsch). A half-dozen short essays de- 
livered originally before Socialist and Labor 
organizations. The author is a revyolutionist 
but declares that “force and violence, by whom- 
soever it is used, is wrong.” He is “as much 
opposed to the dictation of a handful of work- 
men as to the dictatorship of emperors and 
kings.” ‘Brotherhood and love are the means 
of our salvation.” 

PROBLEMS OF Law, by JOHN HENRY WIG- 
MORE (Scribners). A study of law’s evolution, 
with the drguments that judges have more 
freedom of discretion, that we have professional 
law-makers and that personal international law 
be developed by our states taking the initiative 
to secure uniform laws. 


For the Best Life 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PROSPERITY, by ROGER 
W. Basson (Revell). An exceptionally inter- 
esting little book of practical advice by the head 
of a great statistical organization. He speaks 
from personal experience and declares that we 
should pay more attention to religion; that in- 
tegrity, faith, industry, co-operation are the 
foundations of national prosperity and that 
there is a close relation between increasing re- 
ligious interest and increasing prosperity. Mr. 
Babson’s suggestions concerning ministers and 
the church are addressed to laymen and call for 
more loyal and generous support. 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY, by HENRY 
FREDERICK COPE (Macmillan) ). ‘Education for 
democracy,” says the author, “is social train- 
ing under a spiritual interpretation of life and 
for the whole of social living.” Some of the 
chapter titles will show the trend of the book: 
Democracy as a Religious Ideal; Problems of 
World Living; The Spiritual Nature of Educa- 
tion in a Democracy; Beginning at Home; 
Democratic Training through the Church; 
Spiritual Values in School Studies; Organizing 
the Community; A Community Program, ete. 
It is a very suggestive and instructive volume, 
thoroughly progressive and pointing the way 
for the march of events. 

Morar, by G. STANLEY Hari (Appleton). 
“A plea for a new criterion of all human worths 
and values,” all things to be revaluated “by 
what they contribute to individual, industrial 
and social morale.” This search for morale is 
“one of the best culture results of the war.” 
Dr. Hall discusses instructively such topics as, 
The Morale of Fear, Death, Hate and Anger ; 
Morale, Sex and Women; Morale and Prohibi- 
tion; Morale and Profiteering; Morale and 
Feminism; Morale and Education; Morale and 
Religion, ete. And always he is stimulating 
and interesting. The chapter on Morale and 
“The Reds” is timely, instructive, and on the 
whole encouraging. 

You, by Irvine R. ALLEN (Cosmopolitan). 
A book full of stimulating advice. It defines 
the law of success, suggests a series of tests of 
self and follows with chapters based on the 
result of those tests. It puts familiar rules of 
healthful living in a new and persuasive way. 


Oct. £1, 1920 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
Hew Down the Corrupt Tree 


International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 
31. Matt. 7: 15-27. ; 

This is World’s Temperance Sunday. We 
therefore take up the lesson assigned’ in se- 
quence with that of Sept. 19. Recall the points 
made in that lesson concerning the fascination, 
stimulation, delusion and power of the habit of 
using alcoholic liqhors. We now take up the 
Results of the Habit, uniting both the texts 
from Proverbs and Matthew. The former gives 
us the vivid picture of the drunkard and the 
latter the suggestive figure of the tree that 
yields the bad fruit and therefore should be 
eut down. 

The following are results of intemperate liy- 
ing: - 
1. The Economic Waste. Prov. 23:21 says 
truly that the intemperate man comes to poy- 
erty. That is the inevitable end of the whole 
wretched business. Think of the astounding loss 
of grains and necessary food products that re- 
sult from the distilling and brewing of alcoholic 
beverages. It would not be so disastrous if 
alcohol were the product of useless materials; 
but it comes from the essential grains. Alcohol 
is the thief of the bread of the world. 

Then sum up briefly the terrible losses that 
come to families where the contents of the pay 
envelope went so largely into the saloons in- 
stead of being spent for the necessities of life 
for the family. Literally tens of thousands of 
families were kept in dire poverty by the in- 
temperate habits of the providers of the family 
resources. 

2. Sorrow. Prov. 28:29 contains two ex- 
clamations. Literally the verse reads, Who 


Remembering that religion made the Bible, 
not the Bible religion, that the test of inspira- 
tion is the truth and vital value of what is 
said to be inspired, not the book in which it 
is found, whether it be the Bible or the Koran, 
that myth, legend, allegory, story and parable 
may be instruments for teaching eternal truth, 
that the Bible grew as the religion it portrays 
grew and thus has in it that which is outgrown, 
that much in our Bible belongs to the history 
of our growing religion and is not vital today, 
that we want more certainty and authority, 
of the right kind, not less, and that we should 
test all by our highest authority, the essential 
spirit and teaching of Jesus, which embodies 
universal and ultimate religious truth—remem- 
bering these things, we have a fair point of 
view from which to interpret the Bible and 
find what is essential, vital, permanent, and 
also what is non-essential, transient or inju- 
rious to the highest Christian life as we should 
live it today. 

Let us now see how this point of view will 
work out in actual application. 

Tue SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM 

The sacrificial system occupies a large place 
in the Old Testament and has been a control- 
ling factor in shaping the doctrine of atonement 
in much of our past and even in some of our 
present-day theology. 


hath oh! Who hath alas! 
rowful exclamations heard most often in the 
homes of those who are the victims of intem- 


These are the sor- 


perance. Many a time those who know the 
homes where intemperance ravages the domestic 
life have heard the Oh! and Alas! of women 
and children, and they know that there are sor- 
rows that are worse than those caused by 
death. Living grief is worst of all. To see a 
husband, son or brother maudlin drunk and to 
suffer at the hands of men what women and 
children have suffered through drink is a large 
part of the deepest woe of humanity. It is not 
simply brutality and humiliating coarseness; it 
is the consciousness that the poison has robbed 
the soul of its purity and power. This is real 
sorrow. 

38. LHvil or Corrupt Fruit. We have the right 
to come to a fruit tree and expect to find it 
bearing good, sound products of the sort that 
the nature of the tree warrants us to expect. 
We have the right to expect from men and 
women the fruitfulness of noble, useful living. 
If trees bear only corrupt fruit we cut them 
down. That is the deserved and inevitable end. 

What are some of the results of intemperate 
living that are suggested by the figure of the 
unfruitful tree? 

Defective Fruit. This means fruit that is less 
nearly perfect than we have the right to expect 
that it will be. Let us never forget that God 
expects of us high and noble living and that this 
is the reasonable and normal product of our 
daily life. To do defective work is to rob God. 
It is to cheat our fellow men. Hyery commu- 
nity has the right to demand from eyery mem- 
ber the most useful and fruitful life possible. 
Do we think of this often enough? A brave, 
clean life is the normal life, that. which the 


The Study of the Bible 


IV. Interpreting the Bible 


Sacrifices to Jehovah came to be the official 
method by which the Hebrew came to God. 
They were supposed to appease the wrath of 
God and satisfy his justice, thus to atone for 
sin, win Jehovah’s favor and make it possible 
for him to forgive the sinner. 


“T have had enough of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts.’”’—Isa. 
tai hile 

“T spake not to your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices.”—Jer. 7: 22. 

“T desire goodness and not sacrifice.”— 
Hos. 6: 6. 

“Though you offer me your burnt-offerings 
and meal-offerings, I will not accept them.” 
—Amos 5: 22. $ 

“Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou 
not required.’—Ps. 40: 6. 


The Old Testament says repeatedly that these 
sacrifices were commanded by Jehovah. But 
what say the prophets, who are generally con- 
sidered to be the great religious teachers of the 
Hebrews? 

“T have had enough of the burnt-offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight 


community is warranted in expecting from all 
its members. It is an interesting moment when 
we become fully aware that the fruitful life is 
the normal life, which God expects of us, which 
our fellows expect of us and which we ought 
to expect of ourselves. 

Decayed Fruit. It is a short and ugly word, 
but we generally speak of this kind of fruit as 
“rotten.” This word is sometimes applied to 
those conditions of broken-down character 
which are the product of intemperate living. 
It is a harsh word but it describes the condi- 
tions accurately and not too bluntly. Along 
with drunkenness go all the companion vices 
that are degrading and brutal. In certain cases 
excessive use of alcohol is gilded and extolled in 
song; but it is ugly and vile at the center and 
in time the rottenness seeps through. 

Poison Fruit. This is the final form in which 
the evil fruit appears. It ought to give health 
and strength; it furnishes only noxious and 
poison products. Every life ought to be health- 
giving. Every member of the community ought 
to be furnishing the energies to his fellow men 
which build up all the tissues of the social 
organism.: Alcohol breaks down the structure 
of society. It instills the subtle poisons that 
finally bring paralysis and death. There is no 
greater fallacy than to affirm that the state can 
afford to derive its revenues from the traffic in 
a social poison. The alcohol tree is known by 
its fruits and the only way in which to deal 


with it is to eut it down. 
OC 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats.” Isa. 1:11. Read the following verses, 
through the twentieth. 


Jehovah is said to have sent Moses to tell 
Pharaoh to let the Israelites go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness to offer sacrifices 
to Jehovah, their God. Ex. 3:18. But Jer. 7: 


22 says, “For I spake not unto your fathers, 


nor commanded them in the day that I brought 


. them out of the land of Egypt concerning burnt- 


offerings or sacrifices.” 


“For I desire goodness, and not sacrifice; | 


and the knowledge of God more than burnt- 
offerings.” Hosea 6:6. “I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt- 
offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept 
them. . . . But let justice roll down as waters 


.and righteousness as a mighty stream.’ Amos 


22, 24. “Read the entire chapter and note 
particularly the 25th verse. 


The very question as to how the people shall 
come before Jehovah and what will make them 
acceptable to him is answered in Micah 6: 6-8. 
“Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
before him with burnt-offerings, with calves a 
year old? Will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 


5:21, 22 


sands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers 


(Continued on page 518) 
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Justice and Kindness in Judgment 
; of Others 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Oct. 24-30 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Seripture Lesson. Matt. 7:1-5, John 7: 14- 


24. 
, 

Humility as Assessor of Other Men’s Lives. 
The law is absolute that we must face the facts 
of our own state before we go on to judge our 
brother. When pride sits as assessor, or self- 

_ satisfaction, our judgment of others in its claim 
of infallibility is sure to come back, sooner or 
later, like a boomerang to hit our own souls. 
Christ warns us of that as a certain experience 
which must appear in that final judgment which 
is for every one of us. His warning against 
judging others has a large place in the program 
of life which he made for his witnessing disci- 

ples on the Mount. Judgment is not our office. 

We are not called to it or fitted for it. We-are 

usurping our Lord’s own function when we 
climb up into his judgment seat. Why then is 
it such a constant temptation of our lives? 

Largely, of course, on account of our own im- 

perfections and conceit. Christ’s own figure is 
of intrusive elements in our eyes which inter- 
fere with vision. “First cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy broth- 
er’s eye.’ But another reason, I am sure, is 
bound up with our necessity to form some kind 
of estimate of people whom we meet in order 
to do our work in life. An estimate is not a 

. judgment. It is not final, it is merely a work- 

‘ing hypothesis, subject to revision and con- 
fessedly founded on imperfect information. It 
is when we harden such necessary and momen- 
tary estimates into formal and final judgments 
that we come under the condemnation of Christ. 


The Burden of Proof. A Christian is under 
obligation to give his fellow traveler on life’s 
road the. benefit of the doubt. The burden of 
proof rests upon accusation. In that court, so 
far as it is a court at all, a man is held to be 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty. And 
yet how many of us jump at malicious gossip 
‘and are slow to welcome its disproof! We go 
too easily back to that old, barbaric law, the 
source of so much cruelty, which forces an 
accused man to prove his innocence to the sat- 
isfaction of the court. And all this springs 
from survivals of evil in our hearts and a per- 
verted will which delights in the discovery of 
other people’s wickedness and weakness. It is 
a self-revelation of uncharitable tendencies 
which should send us to our knees. 


Thinking Charitably. A judgment is an ex- 
“pressed opinion. It is also a test of our good 
will. Do we really love our neighbor as our- 
self? Or do we only pretend? For the claim 
of duty goes back far beyond the spoken to the 
unspoken judgment. Have we any right, even 
in our own thought, to make a settled estimate 
_of our neighbor—as if he were always going 
to be as we seem to find him now, and as if we 
were judge and jury in the final assize? Such 
declaration of finality in our judgment is a pre- 
sumptuous thing. It contradicts the law of 
love. It reveals us as unloving and fixes our 
own status rather than that of the other. 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST’S CURE FOR WORRY 
For your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. Matt. 6: 
32. 


_ Be not tossed up and down by your out- 
ward circumstances. If God prospers you, 
do not ride high, as the vessel does when the 
tide lifts it up; and if he does not prosper 
you, do not sink down as the vessel does 
when the tide ebbs away again. Do not be 


so affected by external things as to get into- 
a state of worry, and fretfulness, and care, 
and anxiety, and distress—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as the 
thought of sorrow coming. Airy ghosts that 
work no harm do terrify us more than men 
in steel with bloody purpose—T7. B. Aldrich. 


But, Lord, tomorrow, 
What of tomorrow, Lord? 


Shall there be.rest from toil, be truce from 
sorrow, 


Be living green upon the sward, 
Now but a barren grave to me, 
Be joy for sorrow ?— 
“Did I not die for thee? 
Do I not live for thee?—leave Me tomorrow.” 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Do not look forward to what might hap- 
pen tomorrow; the same everlasting Father 
who cares for you today, will take care of 
you tomorrow, and every day. Hither he 
will. shield you from suffering, or he will 
give you unfailing strength to bear it. Be 
at peace then, and put aside all anxious 
thoughts and imaginations.—F'rancis de 
Sales. 


This is God’s way; He does not allow us 
to store up manna for the morrow. Yor 
those who trust him he finds both the mor- 
row and the manna.—Joseph Parker. 


It has been well said, that no man ever 
sank under the burden of the day. It is 
when tomorrow’s ‘burden is added to the 
burden of today, that the weight is more 
than one can bear.—Ceorge MacDonald. 


Give us, O Lord, the faith that overleaps 
today and while it finds and keeps the path 
of present duty leaves the morrow to thy 
guardian care. Provide thou things which 
are needful for us, then as now, that with 


| Vightened hearts and shoulders we may go 


on with gladness. Remember all who in per- 
plexity have forgotten thee and all who in 
anaxiety for others have lost their own peace 
of heart., Open a way before them, give light 
in the darkness and confidence in weakness, 
that the joy of believing may be their por- 
tion. O Thou who knowest that we have 
need of all these things, so lead and satisfy 
us that we may never lack thy children’s 
promised cheer. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 
—TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 


Our Alien Neighbors 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Oct. 31-Noy. 6 
BY HENRY M. BOWDEN 

Topic: The Immigrant in Our Own Com- 
munity. Romans 12: 9-18. 


A Useful Citizen. About ten years ago a 
Ruthenian, tired of several years of city life 
in America, took a situation with a farmer in 
a New England hill town. He has become a 
recognized part of the community, is a part of 
the family, and has his place in the town’s social 
life. On great occasions, when the town shows 
hospitality to many guests, he falls back on 
knowledge gained from earlier experience as 
cook, and ministers to public need with much 
appreciation. 


Seasonal Labor. Returning after many years 
to his old home, an American found the little 
village overshadowed by a great camp of five 
thousand men, and the English language mo- 
mentarily supplanted. Some of the workers had 
families, but the one-room village school offered 
no opportunities for the children. The farmers 
complained of thieving, and the neighbors of 
drunkenness and disorder on Saturday nights. 


Foreign Colonies. There are immigrants in 
large colonies, brought together by the demands 
of business, or by the-needs and opportunities 
of a large city. The group may be homogene- 
ous, or of divergent elements. The members of 
some of these groups seek citizenship, while 
others hold aloof, organizing their societies on 
the basis of home polities. Some of these so- 
cieties are moved by religious motives; others 
oppose all religion. In any event, these groups 
are here, permanent: parts of a community 
which must somehow work out a practical way 
of living together. 

Social Problems. The most important and 
difficult problems of the immigrant are the so- 
cial problems. ‘These approach solution when 
members of a community feel themselves such, 
recognizing mutual duties and obligations. The 
‘single immigrant who went to the country found 
a place in the life of the community. In the 
case of the transient camp, a sense of commu- 
nity obligation comes with difficulty to either 
side. It is hard to be neighborly with tran- 
sient groups. It is hard for us to see our own 
responsibility in the matter, and often as hard 
to get either the immigrant or the old commu- 
nity to feel any common tie. The third set of 
conditions are those under which the great body 
of our immigrant population lives. How can 
we get a basis for common feeling in such num- 
bers as we find in our cities? But this is none 
other than the problem of the city which must 
be solved. 


Christianity the Solution. St. Ignatius de- 
fined Christianity as a way of living together. 
Real Christianity emphasizes the community 
spirit, and intensifies the social virtues. It is 
by practicing this sort of Christianity that we 
shall arrive at the solution of our problem. 


e 

REFERENCES: The Immigrant Problem, Jenks and 
Lauck; Immigration and Labor, Harwich: Races 
and Immigrants in America, Commons; The Im- 
migrant and the Community, Abbott; The Making 
of. An American, Riis; From Alien to Citizen, 
Steiner; The Promised Land, Antin; Christian 
Americanization, Chapter V, Path of Progress, 
Brooks. For special information address Rev. i. M, 
Bowden, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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When Aunt Frances Smiled 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 


Patty sometimes wondered how she had ever 
dared to say it. She was only six years old at 
the time. It occurred to her at the supper table 
one night that she had never seen Aunt Frances 
smile, and the,thought was so astonishing that 
she fairly choked over her mug of milk. 

“Aunt Frances,” said Patty after her aunt 
had slapped her on the back in her usual pre- 
occupied manner, and she had blinked away the 
tears, ‘‘Aunt Frances, if anything should tickle 
you, would you laugh?” 

Aunt Frances looked at her in astonishment. 
Then her eyebrows went up and she demanded, 
“What in the world do you mean, child?’ Patty 
was encouraged. 

“T’d like to tickle you and see. Because you 
never do laugh, you know. Why don’t you? 
Don’t you think anything is funny?” 

Aunt Frances pushed back her chair. The 
old sadness had come back to her face, and for 
the moment something more, something which 
made Patty feel afraid. 

“No, child,” said Aunt Frances. ‘‘Nothing is 
funny to me any more, and never will be.” 

Now Patty was nearly twelve, and jshe had 
grown almost used to Aunt Frances’ sad-eyed 
gravity—almost but not quite. There were 
times when she was hungry for a little home 
gayety. It must be admitted that Patty’s nature 
did not reflect the somber hues of her surround- 
ings. ‘As well raise a plant in a cellar as a 
child in such an atmosphere,’’ Mrs. Deacon 
Bliss had said many a time when Patty was 
younger, but eyen she was forced to admit that 
Patty had thrived without much home sunshine. 
Probably that was because she had the faculty 
of making enough to supply her needs. Her 
laughter woke the echoes of the quiet house. 
Her bright face flashed from room to room, the 
only bright thing ‘that the tall mirrors ever 
reflected. « 

“Patty,” Aunt Frances said one morning, 
“next week is your twelfth birthday. I am 
going to put ten dollars in the bank for you as 
usual. But if there is some little thing you 
would like besides, you may have it. I am going 
to let you take your choice, for I want this 
birthday to be a happy one.” 

Patty’s heart fluttered. Her cheeks reddened. 
Her eyes sought her aunt’s wistfully. - 

‘Well,’ said Aunt Frances, with weary kind- 
liness. “Is there anything you wish?” 

“O, yes’m. There is something I want so 
much that it hurts me.” 

“Well, what is it?” Aunt Frances looked at 
her half wondering, half impatient. It never 
occurred to her that Patty could be afraid to 
speak out. 

“T’d like,” said Patty, stumbling over the 
words, ‘‘to have a party.” 

“Patty!” Aunt Frances drew back, growing 
strangely pale. ‘This house is no place for 
merry-makings. I couldn’t think of it.” 

But now that Patty’s courage had reached 
the speaking point, it carried her farther. ‘Oh 
wait, Aunt Frances,” she cried, clutching her 
hand. “I don’t mean the kind of parties the 
other girls have, where they play games in the 
sitting-room, and their mothers play with them. 
But I’ve thought of another kind of party, and 
this house is just the loveliest place for it that 
ever was.” 


“Well?” said Aunt Frances. Somehow she 
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could not help saying that, Patty’s eyes were 
so eager. 

“Tt’s a dress-up party,” Patty explained, 
“and we'll stay up in the garret and won’t 
bother you one bit. If you’d only let us put 
on those old clothes that are up there, packed 
away, we’d have the loveliest, loveliest time 
that ever was in the world.” 

“Why, Patty, I don’t think the girls would 
care for that.” — 

“Oh, yes, they would, Aunt Frances. They 
all think that dressing up is the nicest of any- 
thing. And I’d ever so much rather have it 
than money in the bank.” 

* Aunt Frances sighed. It cost her more than 
Patty knew to say “Yes,” but she had not the 
heart to say “No.” 

“Very well, Patty, if that is your choice, you 
may have it. But I shall want you to see that 
nothing is injured and that everything is put 
back just as you found it. If not,’ said Aunt 
Frances gravely, ‘‘of course you will not expect 
such a permission another time.” 

As the days passed Patty thought of nothing 
but her “dressing-up” party, and talked of little 
else. It was not to be a large company. Hven 
Patty recognized the limitations of the garret. 
But the six girls who were invited were the 


Grace for a Child 


By Eleanor W. Hale 
Lord, we thank thee for this food. 
Help us to be kind and good, 
And the things for which we pray, 
May we practice, every day. 
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envied of all their mates. Patty had told so 
much about the treasures of her aunt’s garret, 
that every girl in her list of acquaintances was 
anxious to see it for herself. 

The guests came early on Patty’s birthday 
afternoon. Patty was resplendent in a new 
plaid frock and a stiffly starched white apron. 
Aunt Frances, in her black dress, welcomed 
each new arrival with her usual unsmiling gen- 
tleness. 

“T think she might look a little gladder when 
Patty’s twelve,’ Elizabeth Moore whispered to 
Grace Russell, but Grace was too impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion to make any 
reply. 

But when they went trooping up to the gar- 
ret, all constraint vanished. Peals of laughter 
floated down the stairs. The sound of seven 
excited voices talking all at once made a happy 
tumult over Aunt Frances’ head. 

“They really seem to be enjoying themselves,” 
Aunt Frances said wonderingly, as she went on 
with her preparations for supper. 7 

Patty had not asked for the supper or ex- 
pected it, but Aunt Frances had a pride of her 
own which forbade that these invited guests 
should go away from her home without refresh- 
ment. So to Patty’s amazement thé blue china 
came down from the shelves. Patty could not 
rid herself of the idea that it was taking a lib- 
erty to eat off the blue china. 

While Aunt Frances was opening a jar of 
marmalade, and making similar ‘preparations, 
the dressing-up party in the garret was turning 
out to be an immense success. BPlizabeth Moore 
trailed about majestically in a purple delaine, 
made in the days-of crinoline. Grace Russell 


presented a startling appearance in an old- 
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fashioned riding-habit. Patty herself wore her 
favorite flowered muslin and a fur-lined cape. 
The other girls were decked out in cast-off cos- 
tumes, representing the styles of the last forty 
years, even to the bonnets, Patty was right in 
thinking that the girls would enjoy themselves. 
Within fifteen minutes they declared that they 
had never had such a good .time in their lives. 

By and by Elizabeth grew tired of tripping 
over her train. Down in the bottom of a queer, 
hair-covered trunk she found an overcoat with 
a fur collar, and promptly discarded the purple 
delaine. 

“Now you must all be sick,’”’ she cried, turn- 
ing up the tall collar, and completely extin- 
guishing herself. “I’ll be the doctor and come 
to see you.” 

“You look more like Santa Claus,” laughed 
Sue Reynolds. i 

“All right, we'll play Christmas, and I’ll be 
Santa Claus.” Elizabeth was fumbling queerly 
in the skirt of her coat. “No,” she cried, “I’ll 
be a postman, and bring you a letter. Does 
Mrs. John Callender live here? Then here’s a 
letter for you, ma’am.” 

It was not a joke either, for the letter dropped 
into Patty’s lap the very next minute. It was 
addressed in a bold hand to Mrs. John Callen- 
der. Patty had to think twice to remember that 
this meant Aunt Frances. 

The girls crowded around. “My! how yellow 
it is,” said Grace Russell, wonderingly. 

“That’s because ’it’s old. Aunt Frances has 
lots put away that are just as yellow as this,” 
explained Patty importantly. 

Why, it hasn’t ever been opened!” another 
of the girls exclaimed. 

It was a fact. The yellow envelope was still 
unbroken. Patty wondered why. 

“Was it really in your pocket, Hlizabeth?”’ 
she asked. 

“No, it wasn’t. When I put my hand into 
the pocket I made a mistake and put it into the 
hole in the lining, and then I kept feeling and 
feeling to see how far I eould go, and I came 
to this letter. Let’s see it.” 

Patty tossed it to Sue, and Sue tossed it in 
Elizabeth’s direction. Elizabeth was sitting in 
the corner under the eaves. The yellow en- 
velope fluttered past her, and dropped down an 
opening left by the failure of the floor of the 
garret to meet the wall. Patty looked aghast. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she said, “it’s gone down the 
Bottomless Hole.” 

That had always been Patty’s name for this 
opening. In her younger days she had firmly 
believed that it went for an indefinite distance 
into the earth. BWyen now she had no thought 
but that the object which disappeared over its 
edge was lost forever. Her dismay showed in 
her face. 

“Oh, well, what difference does it make?’ 
said Blizabeth philosophically. “It’s only an 
old yellow letter. Besides, she didn’t take the 
trouble to open it when it was new.” 

This was so reassuring that Patty threw her 
fears to the winds. The fun went on without 
check or hindrance till Aunt Frances called 
them down to supper. The table looked very 
grand with the best china and silver. The girls 
spoke softly and seemed like different children 
from those who had made merry in the garret 
a few moments before, but they quietly cleaned 
their plates in a way that showed appreciation 
of Aunt Frances’ cooking. 


| 


And Patty was hap- . 
pier than she had ever expected to be. A dress- 
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ing-up party and a birthday supper following 
were almost too much joy for one day. 

It was not till after the girls had departed 
and Patty had gone up into the garret to re- 
deem her promise of putting everything back 
into its place that a shadow crossed her bright 
spirits. There was one thing she could not put 

~ back—that yellow letter, which had dropped 
into the mysterious depths of the Bottomless 
Hole. 

“But how is Aunt Frances going to find out?” 

said one voice in Patty’s ear. “That was such 
_an old, old letter. Maybe she has forgotten it 
was there.” : 

“She is going to find out because you are 
going to tell her,” said another voice. ‘‘You’re 
not the girl to hide a thing like that, I should 
hope.” 

“TI should hope so, too,” said Patty, holding 
her head high. But when she stood before Aunt 
Frances, her face was so woe-begone that Aunt 
Frances stopped washing the blue china and 
looked: her over. 

“Aunt Frances, there’s one thing that isn’t 
in its place. I can’t put it in its place because 
it fell down the Bottomless Hole.” 

“The bottomless hole? What do you mean 
by that?” 

Patty blushed. She had never confided her 
little fancy to Aunt Frances. ‘‘The hole by the 
window where the boards don’t quite reach,” 
she explained. 

“Oh, I remember. 

_ down?” 

“It was a letter. A real old one, Aunt 
Frances,” explained Patty appealingly. “It was 
’ as yellow as could be.” ‘ ; 

Aunt Franees’ lips tightened. “So you let 
the girls meddle with my letters, Patty?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. JHlizabeth found it in the 
pocket of an old overcoat with a fur collar.” 

“Your grandfather’s overcoat. Strange I have 
never noticed it,’ said Aunt Frances, knitting 
her brows. 

“Well, it wasn’t exactly in the pocket. She 
was feeling under the lining when she found it. 
And anyway, I guess you didn’t care much 
about it, for you’d never opened it.” 

“Do you mean it was addressed to me, Patty, 
and unopened? You must be mistaken, I 
think.” Aunt Frances took a candle from the 
shelf, lighted it, and went up into the garret, 
Patty following close behind. 

- “That’s the hole,’ she said, with outstretched 

forefinger. ‘It hasn’t any bottom, has it?” 

“Any bottom? What nonsense! It only goes 
down a few feet.” 

Aunt Frances gave the candle into Patty’s 
hand and knelt down on the floor, turning back 
her sleeve. 

. “Oh, Aunt Frances!” exclaimed Patty, the 
fears of earlier years returning in full force, 

“don’t put your arm down. There might be 

something dreadful at the bottom.” 

“What nonsense!” said Aunt Frances again. 

She pushed her arm down through the aper- 
ture and groped for some time. Presently she 
withdrew her arm. It was covered with dirt 
and cobwebs, but in her hand she held an en- 
velope. 

“Yes, that’s the one,” said Patty, much re- 
lieved. , 

- But the next moment she dropped the candle. 

If it had been a lamp she would have dropped 
it just the same, for Aunt Frances had uttered 

a terrible cry. The candle flickered and went 

out. . 

“Aunt Frances! 
what is the matter?” 

Aunt Frances was hurrying to the stairs, and 
Patty hurried after her. She did not know how 
she got down in the dark. The next thing she 
was sure of was she was in the sitting-room 


Well, what has fallen 


Oh, dear Aunt Frances, 
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with only the tall clock for company. The door 
of Aunt Frances’ room was locked, but Patty 
could hear muffled sobs for a long, long time. 
By and by the sobbing ceased. 

“She’s praying now,’ thought Patty, awe- 
struck. “It sounds as if she was glad of some- 
thing.” : 

It seemed a long time before the door opened. 
Patty was afraid to look at first. But when 
she lifted her eyes she gazed bewildered. Some- 
thing was gone from Aunt Frances face which 
she had seen there ever since she could rentem- 
ber. Something new and shining had come. 

“Patty, my poor little Patty!” 

Aunt Frances dropped into a chair and held 
out her arms. Patty ran into them. She for- 
got the dignity of her twelve years, it was so 
pleasant to be cuddled close. 

“T’m going to tell you a story, dear,’ said 
Aunt Frances at last. “It is a strange story 
to tell a child, but you are going to be a woman 
some day. You are twelve today. How time 
flies ! 

“Long before you were born, Patty, when 
your mother, my little sister, was only a baby 
girl, the war broke out. I had only been mar- 
ried a few months, and when my husband spoke 
of enlisting, I would not listen to him. I was 
only a girl, Patty; and I had not learned to rule 
my tongue. I loved him, but I said such harsh 
and unkind things, in my efforts to keep him 
from carrying out his purpose, that he thought 
I cared nothing for him. We parted in anger, 
Patty. He did not even say good-bye. 

“As soon as he was gone I was sorry. I 
wrote him begging him to forgive me, and then 
how I watched for an answer! 
answer that came was trouble upon trouble. 
First my dear father, your grandfather, Patty, 
was brought home unconscious. He had had a 
shock on the street. He lived many months 
after that, but never spoke again. And only 
the week following came the news of a great 
battle, and the name of John Callender was on 
the list of the killed. 

“Tf I could have been sure that he had re- 
ceived my letter and knew that I was sorry, I 
could have borne it better, but a soldier’s mail 
is very uncertain, and no answer had come. 
Never part with one you love in anger, Patty. 
It has made my food bitter and poisoned my 
sleep for more than forty years.” 

There was a little break and Patty waited 


awe-struck till Aunt Frances could steady her 


voice. 

“Patty, that unopened letter was from my 
husband. He had received my letter and not 
only forgave me, but begged my forgiveness for 
having understood me so little. Father must 
have taken the letter from the post-office and 
started home when he was seized with a para- 
lytie shock. He never spoke again and so never 
could tell us. The overcoat was hung away. 
Somehow or other the letter must have slipped 
in back of the lining and there it has hidden 
these long, long years.” 

Patty suddenly took her head from her aunt’s 
shoulder and sat up straight. 

“Oh, Aunt Frances,” she faltered, “I came 
so near not telling you. I was afraid you 
wouldn’t let me have any more dressing-up 
parties if you knew. And just think if I hadn’t 
told you and you had never found out!” 

' “My brave, little truthful Patty!” 

Then a new thought flashing into Patty’s 
mind swept all else before it. 

“Oh, Aunt Frances,’ she cried repturously, 
“how beautiful you look when you’re smiling!” 


Home is the chief school of human virtues. 
Its responsibilities, joys, sorrows, smiles, tears, 
hopes and cares form the chief interest of 
human life-—Channing. 


But all the 
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Concerning Pilgrim History 


We frequently receive letters asking for in- 
formation concerning books on Pilgrim history, 
and it is evident that many are planning to 
devote several services to themes appropriate 
to the Tercentenary Celebration. In view of 
this general interest we print again a list al- 
ready used in previous issues of our paper, add- 
ing some titles of most recent publications. 

History OF THE PLYMOUTH PLANTATION, 
by WILLIAM BRADFORD, is the most important 
available source-book. 

THe Story ofr THE PiLtGRIM FATHERS, by 
EDWARD ARBER, is a yaluable collection of 
“original texts’ with comments. 

THE CHRONICLES OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
edited by JOHN MASEFIELD, containing original 
documents by Morton, Cushman and Winslow, is 
a valuable volume in the Everyman’s Library. 

THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HIstTorRy, by 
RoLaND G. USHER. Dr. Williston Walker calls 
this ‘‘The best brief sketch of the whole Pil- 
grim Movement and indispensable.’ k 

THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, by Morton 
DEXTER, is called by Professor Channing (His- 
tory of the U. S. Vol. 1): “The best account 
of the settlement of Plymouth yet printed” 
(1905). It is out of print but probably may be 
found in public libraries. 

THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS, by HrENRY M. DerxTEeR and Morton 
DEXTER. “The most elaborate and painstaking 
account yet published of the Pilgrims to their 
embarkation” (Walker). é 

THE PitckimM REPUBLIC, by JoHN A. Goop- 
WIN. An admirable account of the American 
history of the, colony. 

GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES, 
by Lronargp Bacon. A good account of the 
religious influences in Pilgrim’ history. 

JOHN ROBINSON, PASTOR OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS, by WALTER H. BurcEss. The latest 
and most complete account of Robinson, his life 
and times. ‘ 

JOHN ROBINSON, THE PILGRIM PASTOR, by 
OzorA 8. DAvis. 

FOREFATHERS’ DAy SERMONS, by CHARLES 
HH. JEFFERSON. A collection of fifteen addresses 
dealing with the spirit and ideals of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans. 

GENIUS OF THE PILGRIMS, by REV. GEORGE 
A. Gorpon. An eloquent and discriminating 
address. : ; 

IN THE DAYS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, by 
Mary CAROLINE CRAWFORD. The work of a 
specialist on the life and times of the Pilgrims, 
both in Mngland and New HWngland. Latest and 
most interesting book on the subject. Well illus- 
trated. 

THE WOMEN WHO CAME IN THE May- 
FLOWER, by ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE; the only 
book on the subject. 

THE FOUNDING OF A NATION, by FRANK M. 
Greca. Fiction, but based on Bradford’s his- 
tory and worth reading. 

The sections devoted to the Pilgrims in such 
books as “The Beginnings of New England,” 
by John Fiske; “Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America,” by Justin Winsor; “History 
of the United States,’ by Edward Channing, 
Tue Pixrerims’ Farru, by Ozora S. Davis, 
ete., should also be read. 

For children and youth the best recent books 
are YOUNG -PEOPLE’Ss HISTORY OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS, by WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. THE 
SToRY OF THE PILGRIMS FOR CHILDREN, by 
RoLaNpD G. UsHER. THE STORY OF THE PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS RETOLD FOR CHILDREN, by H. G. 
TUNNICLIFF. ; 

Hero TALes, by Mrs. Grace T. Davis. A 
large part of this attractive book is devoted to 
stories from Pilgrim history, told for young 
people. ‘ 


How They Do It 
Method in Church Work 


Commemorating Coming of Pilgrims 

Dr. W. H. Barton, pastor of OAK PARK, ILL., 
announces a series of Sunday morning sermons 
under the general title of Great Affirmations. 
The topics of the sermons are: “I Believe in 
Man ;” “I Believe in God;” “I Believe in Jesus 
Christ ;” “I Believe in the Bible;” ‘I Believe 
in the Life Everlasting.” 

Dr. Barton also announces a series of Wed- 
nesday evening lectures the topic of which 
will be Prophets of the Puritan Spirit. It isa 
sequel to the course delivered by him last spring 
and is designed to commemorate in worthy fash- 
ion the 300th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Pilgrim faith in America. 

The following is a tentative outline of this 
course: 


(1) JoNATHAN EDWARDS: profoundest of 
American philosophers, first of her theologians, 
pre-eminent as a thinker and the founder of a 
system of thought. An analysis of his teaching 
and a study of human interest. 

(2) Joun Murray and Hoses BALLou: The 
rise of Universalism especially in its outgrowth 
and reaction from the Great Awakening. 

(3) WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING: The rise 
of Unitarianism. 


(4) Lyman BEECHER and his son HENRY 


WarRD BEECHER: The infusion of liberalism 
and humanitarianism into the rigorous old sys- 
tem of the Puritans. 

(5) Horace BUSHNELL: Preacher, theolo- 
gian, statesman. Hminent advocate of a right- 
eousness which is profitable for this life and of 
a theology which sets forth a righteous and 
human God. 

(6) Rater; WALDO EMERSON: Philosopher 
and Poet. Prophet of the value of the indi- 


vidual man and herald of the immanence of God. . 


(7) FatruHER TAYLOR: Declared by Emerson 
to have been one of America’s two great poets, 
the other being Daniel Webster. Founder of 
the Seamen’s Bethel in Boston. Original, eccen- 
tric, eloquent, beginning life as a privateer and 
ending as one of the most loved and distin- 
guished citizens of his city and state. His 
oddities, his eloquence, his contribution to phil- 
anthropy and the expression of the Puritan 
spirit. 

(8) JouwN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: The 
Quaker warrior and poet of freedom. 

(9) Puirires Brooks: Who though an Epis- 
copalian in his ecclesiastical relationship, was 
educated in a Puritan Theological Seminary, 
and in many respects expounded in his message 
the essential testimony of the Puritan tradition. 

(10) Dwieur L. Moopy: The prophet evan- 
gelist. Succession of evangelists from Edwards 
through Finney to Moody. Evangelism in its 
relation to organized religious work. The per- 
manent influence of Moody. 

(11) WASHINGTON GLADDEN: Interpreter of 
liberal orthodoxy. Servant of God and lover of 


humanity. 
(12) Tavinc PROPHETS OF THE PURITAN 
Sprrir: Who are the men whose voices now 


interpret. the age in which we live in terms of 
eternal verity? Through what groups of men 
js God speaking the message of guidance in 
theology, in: social progress. in hopeful. con- 
structive, co-operative effort? Are we in danger 
of stoning the pronhets while building the sen- 
ulchres of those whom our fathers stoned? How 
shall we know the true from the false prophets? 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics 
In response to our request of Oct. 7, these lists 
of topies has come in: 
Tuer TRAIL OF THE PILGRIMS 
(Rev. Robert Hopkin, First Church, Denver, 
Col.) 
Foregleams of the Pilgrim Spirit. 
The Rise of the Puritan. 
The Guiding Principles of Puritanism. 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


QU ELIT DA LOL 


Ta Hi 


Roundhead and Cavalier. 

The Beginnings of Modern Congregationalism. 

The Pilgrim and the Schoolmaster. 

What the Mayflower Brought to America. 

How Best to Celebrate the Pilgrims Achieve- 
ments. 


It was as a Congregational Church that the 
Pilgrims sailed the sea in the Mayflower. It 
was as a Congregational Church that they 
landed at Plymouth. All else associated with 
the migration of this brave band of men and 


Culled from Calendars 

Would the Christ who preached the “open 
door’ of human brotherhood have practiced 
the “closed shop” in the carpenter business 
at Nazareth?—First, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

* Ok 

“Mr. Gladstone, why do you take such 
pains to go to church when you are off on 
a vacation like this?’ The answer of the 
great Commoner: ‘Sir, it is my custom to 
attend public worship, not only because I 
revere religion, but because I love England.” 
—First, Evanston, Ill. 

* : 

To Teachers: You, who have been called 
as teachers in this school of the church, 
deeply sensible of your opportunity and ob- 
ligation, trusting in the Great Teacher for 
wisdom and strength, promise to devote 
yourselves faithfully to the leadership of 
these classes. You will ‘‘study to show your- 
selves approved unto God, workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
work of Truth.” 

To Members of the School: You who are 
enrolled in this Church school, declaring it 
to be your earnest desire to grow in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord, recogniz- 
ing the unselfish service of these consecrated 
teachers, pledge to them your best endeavors 
and faithful attendance in this new year’s 
work. 

To Parents: You, fathers and mothers, 
who are instructed to bring up your children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
promise your co-operation in securing regu- 
lar attendance and home study of the les- 
sons, and in fostering a love of the Bible 
and the church, and you will endeavor to 
make your homes places in which the truths 
of the Gospel find daily expression.—First, 
Marietta, O. 


women was incidental. It is therefore meet 
that we as Congregationalists should celebrate 
this most significant event in our history, not 
by boasting of what the fathers of our Church 
have done, but by remembering their matchless 


achievements, and consecrating our lives to the. 


furthering of those great ends for which they 
lived, and suffered, and died. 


GREAT MEN AND GREAT EVENTS IN THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


(Herbert D. Rollason, Hanover, Mass.) 
Hngland in 1500. Political, Social, Religious 
Conditions. 
The Break with Rome: Henry VIII. 
Progress and Reaction: Edward VI, Mary. 
The Struggle Renewed : Elizabeth. 


\ 
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Our English Bible—1611. 

Pilgrims, Puritans, Anglicans. 

‘Oliver Cromwell: Battles for Democracy. 
Oliver Cromwell: Persecution or Toleration. 
John Milton: The Power of the Pen. 

John Bunyan: The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
George Fox: The Inner Light. 


Discussion Class and “ Movies” 

San Jose, CAL., inaugurated on Oct. 3, a 
community discussion class on reconstruction 
by which it is hoped to render a distinct service 
to the community. The class includes people of 
the community without regard to their member- 
ship in the Congregational or any other church 
and is a serious attempt to assist them in think- 
ing through the pressing problems of the pres- 
ent day. The class is under the charge of Mr. 
C. S. Allen, president of the San Jose Board of 
Education and one of the foremost men in the 
city in all lines of community betterment. 

The church is also using moying pictures in 
its evening service with great effectiveness and 
has been trying this method long enough to feel 
that it has proved its value. The Sunday eve- 
ning program takes the form of a genuine reli- 
gious service for the first half hour, followed 
by a brief sermon, book review, or address on 
some live topic by the pastor, Rey. H. A. King, 
and this in turn is followed by a fine educa- 
tional or scenic film. The congregations are 
usually large and include many who are not in 
the habit of church-going and who would not 
be reached in any other way. 

On Wednesday evenings also a large group 
is gathered at the church for a series of what 
are called “New Life Studies,” conducted by 
Mr. King on the basis of Dr. J. M. Campbell’s 
book, ‘““New Thought Christianized.” This also 
reaches many people who are entirely outside 
the ordinary life of the church. De Se 


From East to West 


MAINE 

A Renewing of Life at Belfast 4 

The venerable First Church of BE.Lrast, 
which next year celebrates the 125th anniver- 
sary of its organization, is taking on new life 
and hope under the leadership of Rey. A. C. 
Elliot, who began his pastorate the first of the 
year. Repairs and improvements have been 
made in and around the chureh building, and 
abandoned church activities have been revived. 
The Sunday evening and the Thursday evening 
gatherings have been made so attractive that 
the local paper has editorially noticed and com- 
mended them. Mr. Plliot, whose family con- 
sists of Mrs. Elliot, who is a veritable helpmeet 
to him, and two sons, came to this country from 
England six years ago, seeking improved cli- 
matic conditions for one of the boys. Mr. Elliot 
is a graduate of the Wesleyan schools in Eng- 
land, and for 14 years was pastor of United 
Methodist churches in leading cities, his last 
chureh being in Sheffield. It was a church of 
650 members with organization such as is sel- 
dom equaled in this country. After successfully 
serving important Methodist churches in Maine 
for five years, Mr. Elliot turned to the Congre- 
gational body because its polity more nearly 
corresponds to that to which he had been accus- 
tomed in Wngland. 

Mr. Elliot was installed pastor of the Belfast 
church Sept. 22. The written statements he 


-and W. H. Palmer.: 


proceeded to 


‘Mass. 
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presented revealed the superior mental equip- 
ment and spiritual qualities of the man, and 
with the answers he gave to their questions 
served to endear him to the members of the 
eouncil. Pres. D. N. Beach, of Bangor Semi- 
nary, served as moderator and preached the 
sermon. Other parts were taken by Rey. Messrs. 
John Cummings, Albert Donnell, T. H. Martin 
Ae Ds 


Changes in Portland Pulpits 

A number of changes have come recently in 
the church life of Portland. Srare Svr., after 
the long interim since Rey. A. D. Leavitt went 
to Brookline, Mass., has found his worthy suc- 
cessor in Dr. H. S. Bradley who comes this 
fall from Piedmont, Worcester, Mass. Rev. 
W. S. Randall has left NorrH DEERING Com- 
MUNITY, and is engaged in work for the Near 
Hast Relief. Rev. R. A. Dunlap has left Sro- 
OND PARISH to become a teacher of Biblical 
Literature and History in Dartmouth College, 
and assistant chaplain of the college. Rey. 
W. J. Campbell has left WiILLIsTon, and is 
working for the Near East Relief. R. A. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Howard Installed Over North, Cambridge 

A large and representative council at Norru, 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 6, heard with satisfaction Rey. 
L. R. Howard’s statement of faith and gladly 
his installation. Neighboring 
clergymen representing other denominations, 
including the First Unitarian Church, were in- 
vited to sit as honorary members of the council 
in the public session without vote, and the list 
of individuals invited included the former pas- 
tors, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Prof. Daniel Evans 
and other well-known leaders. Mr. Howard’s 
paper was in the nature of a frank setting forth 
of his own Christian experienca and the council 
was so pleased with it that it suggested it be 
read on the following Sunday to the congrega- 
tion. 


Mr. Alvord Gives Up Attleboro Pastorate 
On Sept. 15, Rev. J. C. Alvord closed a pas- 
torate of three years with Brruany, Souru 


_ ATTLEBORO. The meeting of the large and flour- 


ishing Men’s Club on Sept. 14 took the form of 
a farewell reception to Mr. and Mrs. Alvord. 
The pastor and his wife were presented with a 
purse of $260 and $230 had been received by 
them in gifts at different times during the past 
year. On Mr. Alvord’s announcing his call to 
a professorship the leading people of the church 
got together and arranged to offer him the same 
large salary he is to receive in Virginia if he 
would remain at Bethany. 

Mr. Alvord has gone to accept the fend pro- 
fessorship of Hnglish at Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, Emory, Va. Emory is situated in the 


‘Cumberland Mountains, not far from Asheville, 


N. C., in a climate which is highly recommended 
for Mrs. Alvord’s health. Mr. and Mrs. Alvord 
expect to spend their summers at Winthrop, 
Mr. Alvord will continue to supply Con- 
gregational pulpits occasionally. 

Bethany has increased 50 per cent. in mem- 
bership and has more than doubled in attend- 
ance during this pastorate. The Sunday school 
has been graded and is in excellent working 
condition, as are all the organizations of the 
church. Missionary interest has greatly in- 
ereased. 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 


| Walker’s 
the Best 


to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $2.25. % leather 
Concordance $3.00. Postage 3e cents. 
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A Food Expert 


Met a great surprise 
This is the story of Puffed Wheat 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly of Columbia University, planned to make 
whole wheat wholly digestible. 

So he sealed the whole grains in a small model gun, applied a fearful heat 
for an hour. Then he shot the gun, exploded the kernels, and out came a 
surprise. 

Each grain was puffed to eight times normal size. Each was a bubble, 
flimsy and flaky, with a taste like toasted nuts. He found his scientific grains 
the finest wheat food in existence. 


Now the daily joy of millions 


He made Puffed Rice from whole rice and Puffed Corn from broken corn. 
Now millions enjoy these three Puffed Grains, served in a dozen ways. 

These are the supreme foods. Cereals were never made so delightful, 
never so fitted. to digest. 

You who serve but one, or at breakfast only, lose many a delight. 
has its own fascinations, and each is an all-day food. 

The night dish is Puffed Wheat in milk. Toasted whole wheat puffed to 
bubbles, made easy to digest. 

The food confection is Corn Puffs. 
with fruit or doused with melted butter. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


New Pancakes for Tomorrow 


Your grocer now has Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour. It is ground Puffed Rice mixed in an 
ideal blend. The Puffed Rice flour makes the 
pancakes fluffy and gives them a nutty flavor. 
Serve them tomorrow. They are the finest 
pancakes you have ever tasted. Simply add 
milk or water. 


‘The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Each 


Serve with cream and sugar, mixed 


Puffed 


Corn 
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What is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes have 
M been written describing at length 

the many kinds of baths civilized 
man has indulged in from time to time. 
Every possible resource of the human mind 
has been brought into play to fashion new 
methods of bathing, but, strange as it may 
seem, the most important as well as the most 
beneficial of all baths, the “Internal Bath,” 
has been given little thought. The reason for 
this is probably due to the fact that few 
people seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquiring 
and maintaining’ of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to de- 
fine an internal bath you would have as 
many different definitions, and the probabil- 
ity is that not one of them would be correct. 
To avoid any misconception as to what con- 
stitutes an internal bath, let it be said that 
a hot water enema is no more an internal 
bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post-mortem the sights they 
would see and the things they would learn 
would prove of such lasting benefit and im- 
press them so profoundly that further argu- 
ment in favor of internal bathing would be 
unnecessary to convince them. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not possible to do this, profit- 
able as such an experience would doubtless 
prove to be. There is, then, only one other 
way to get this information into their hands, 
and that is, by acquainting them with such 
knowledge as will enable them to appreciate 
the value of this long-sought-for health-pro- 
ducing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phy- 
sical condition. Also they have almost no 
conception of how a@ little carelessness, in- 
difference or neglect can be the fundamental 
eause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” ‘“auto-intoxication,”  ‘“auto- 
infection,’ and a multitude of other terms, 
is not only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How maby people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of today is only fifty per cent. effi- 
cient.” Reduced to simple WEnglish, this 
means that most men are trying to do a 
man’s portion of work on half a man’s power. 
This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent. over- 
load. A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly can- 
not do more than a machine. There is en- 
tirely too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, includ- 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous, 
healthy and strong? The number is appall- 
ingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 
strenuous days people have time to do every- 


thing else necessary for the attainment of 
happiness, but the most essential thing of all, 
that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bath- 
ing can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting that 
such a simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish 
this end? Internal bathing will do this, and 
it will do it for people of all ages and in all 
conditions of health and disease. 


People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free 
from accumulated body-waste poisons. Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into 
the blood of the poisonous excretions of the 
body,’ and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complex- 
ion clean, your mind keen, your blood pres- 
sure normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able 
to enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing and begin 
today. 


Now, that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it may 
be that a number of questions will suggest 
themselves to your mind. You will probably 
want to know WHAT an internal bath is, 
WHY people should take them, and the WAY 
to take them. These and countless other ques- 
tions are all answered in a booklet entitled 
“THE WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY 
OF INTERNAL BATHING,” written by Dr. 
Chas. A, Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” whose lifelong study and research 
along this line make him the pre-eminent au- 
thority on this subject. Not only has internal 
bathing saved and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s 
own life, but the lives of a multitude of hope- 
less individuals have been equally spared 
and prolonged. No book has ever been writ- 
ten containing such a vast amount of practi- 
cal information to the business man, the 
worker, and the housewife; all that is neces- 
sary to secure this boak is to write to Tyr- 
rell’s Hygienic Institute at No. 134 West 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York City, and men- 
tion having read this article in The Congre- 
gationalist, and same will be immediately 
mailed to you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the 
reading of this article will result in a proper 
appreciation on your part of the value of 
internal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
pose. What you will want to do now is to 
avail yourself of the opportunity for learning 
more about the subject, and your writing for 
this book will give you that information. Do 
not put off doing this, but send for the book 
now, while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t al- 
low procrastination to cheat you out of your 
opportunity to get this valuable information, 
which is free for the asking. If you would be 
natural, be healthy. It is unnatural to be 
sick. Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well? (Adv.) 
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Mr. Reid Now Pastor at Peabody 

SoutH, Prasopy, welcomed its new pastor, 
Rey. John Reid, Sept. 1. Mr. Reid is a man 
of full experience, who brings to his new work 
an intelligence, an enthusiasm and a balance 
that promise a pastorate of large effectiveness. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. Reid is a 
graduate of Amherst College and Andover 
Seminary. The first six years of his ministry 
were spent in New Hampshire with our church 
at Greenville and with South Main St., Man- 
chester. In one case, in a quiet, rural com- 
munity and in the other, a throbbing industrial 
city, he alike met the situation with success. 
His last and longest pastorate was in the acad- 
emy town of Franklin, Mass., where he served 
14' years. A good organizer, an indefatigable 
worker, an earnest and sympathetic preacher 
and an especially strong community man— 
his pastorate made a lasting impression on 
the town. During 1918 and 1919 he was in 
charge of the Red Cross work at the hospital 
for shell-shock and gas victims among the sol- 
diers at Hast Norfolk, Mass. Mrs. Reid is an 
invaluable aid to Mr. Reid’s work, as might be 


Richardson of Amherst. 


Speaks about Soviet Russia 

Dr. Doremus Scudder, Seeretary of the Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches, addressed the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 11, on Soviet 
Russia. Dr. Scudder disclaimed any belief in 
socialism, and said that as an American he had 
no desire to see the Soviet experiment tried in 
America. He held no brief for Bolshevism but 
only reported what he saw while in Siberia and 
related the facts as he experienced them. He 
was Major in the American Red Cross service, 
having charge of the civilian relief over a large 
portion of Siberia during the war. In this posi- 
tion he came into personal and individual con- 
tact with great numbers of all kinds of Rus- 
sians from all parts of Russia. As soon as they 
became convinced of his integrity, they talked 
with him freely. 

He was greatly impressed with the Soviet 
hostility to alcohol, with their care for the 
children, and with their friendliness for univer- 
sal education. One cannot be much afraid of a 
government that desires every citizen to learn 
to read and think for himself. 

It was inevitable that the centuries of op- 
pression should be followed by socialism. The 
only wonder is that the revolution was so or- 
derly. The first act of the Soviet government 
was to abolish the death penalty. This was 
afterward restored. Many were the victims of 
mobs or of irresponsible local officials and of 
these latter many have been brought to trial 
for their acts. The family has been untouched 
by Sovietism. The church is stronger in Russia 
today and better attended than before the reyo- 
lution. High German officials say that it was 
the Russian peace that defeated the Teutonic 
war spirit and that Germany was really de- 
feated from the east and not from the west. 

The demand of brotherhood is to let Russia 
alone to work out her internal problems. This 
paper of Dr. Scudder’s aroused a brisk discus- 
sion. There are so many conflicting reports of 
Russian conditions. Dr. Scudder said that it 
was practically impossible for correspondents 
to send out accurate reports and haye them 
published in the papers of the Allied nations. 


NEW YORK 

Harvest Home Day at Watertown © 

EMMANUEL, WATERTOWN, observed Harvest 
Home Day on Sunday, Oct. 10. The church 
was beautifully decorated with the fruits of 
the field instead of with flowers. The Sunday 
school also used this day as its rally day. A 
| suecessful effort was made to get the church 


expected from a daughter of the late Professor 


a ie in 
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people back home and in their places for the 
work of fall and winter. Rey. H. L. Pyle is 
pastor. 


Community Church at Calcium 

A Community church is in the process of be- 
ing formed at CALCIUM, a short distance from 
Watertown. The church is about to call a 
minister and has already drawn up a constitu- 
tion that will add another church to our Con- 
gregational family. Rev. H. L. Pyle, pastor of 
Watertown, and Rey. G. A. Brock, assistant 
superintendent of the State Conference, have 
been helping this infant church to find the 
ways of Congregationalism. It is located in a 
fine farming community where for years no 
work has been done; but where a Union church 
building was already erected and years ago was 
used for religious purposes. The Community 
Church idea is meeting the needs of many com- 
munities. The Grange has subscribed toward 


_ the support of this church. 


Black River and St. Lawrence Association 


The fall meeting of the Churches of Northern 
New York was held on the fifth and sixth of 
October with WINTHROP, Rey. J. A. H. Plow- 
right, pastor. The origin of this Association 
goes back to 1808. That it still has the spirit 
of youth is indicated by the fact that it adopted 
the Budget System for its finances. When the 
members of the Association saw just what the 
money was needed for it voted unanimously to 


'add five cents per capita tax to its members, 


making the total tax 14 cents per member. 
The Association feels that it is the first Asso- 
ciation to adopt the Budget System. 


Lisbon Church Goes Calling 
The White Church of LisBon, out in the 


-eountry about nine miles from Ogdensburg, ac- 


cepted the invitation of Ogdensburg, which is 
without a pastor, to worship with them on Sept. 
19. The people of Lisbon, after assembling at 


_ their own place of meeting, went in automobiles 


to the Ogdensburg church. Twenty-six autos 
were in the procession and 116 people were in 
the machines. Their pastor, Rev. George Taft, 
preached the sermon. ‘The procession of the 
autos helped to advertise the Lisbon church all 
along the way. FP: 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood 


The first fall meeting of the Brooklyn Broth- 
erhood on Oct. 4 was largely. given over to a 
memorial of Dr. Herring, the following minute 
being adopted and forwarded to Mrs. Herring: 

The Brooklyn Congregational Brotherhood 


' cannot permit its sense of great personal and 


denominational loss in the death of Dr. H. C. 
Gerring to lessen its profound and lasting con- 
sciousness of the many and rich blessings which 
have come to us through his life. 

As a leader in the shaping and giving char- 
acter to the new Congregationalism, he has 
done a work which will abide and to the for- 
warding and completion of which work we may 
all well dedicate ourselves. 

a man, great and humble, brave and pa- 
tient, loyal and genuine, he has builded himself 
into our love and our memory. 

We record our profound gratitude that such 
a man was given us as a leader and comrade; 
Wwe covenant one with another to treasure his 
memory and to carry forward the work he 
loyed and to which he gave the richly fruitful 
years of his life; we express our sincerest sym- 
pathy to his family, and in this minute make 
permanent record of the abiding honor we ren- 
der the memory of a true servant of his fellow 
men, the Church, and the Divine Master. 

Rey. E. M. Halliday was elected president of 

For the Pastor, the Treas- 
Record Books urer, the Clerk, the Super- 


eh ang intendent, the Secretary. 
for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 


Collection Envelopes. © 
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the Brotherhood for the year 1920—1921, and a 
special committee, of which Rey. Richard Rob- 
erts was chairman, was named to make arrange- 
ments for a concerted celebration of the Ter- 
centenary year among the churches of Brooklyn 
and Queens. : By Ay 


MINNESOTA 
Mr. Elderkin Goes to Pilgrim, Duluth 

Rey. N. S. Elderkin, who has just accepted 
the call of PiLaRIm, DULUTH, is a graduate of 
Amherst and Yale. His first pastorate was 
with First, Ogden, Utah. After serving this 
ehurch for five fruitful years he was called to 
Plymouth, Lawrence, Kan. Outstanding fea- 
tures of his seven years in Lawrence were his 
Plymouth center on Sunday nights and his 
ministry to the student body at the State Uni- 
versity. From Lawrence he went to Pilgrim, 
Oak Park, Ill, in 1917. 

Dr. Elderkin resigned his pastorate at Oak 
Park because of disagreement: between the 
church and himself regarding the policy to be 
pursued during the World War. Since then he 
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has been Secretary of the League of Recon- 
ciliation, and has given service in various other 
organizations looking toward International 
Brotherhood. He made a trip to Hurope soon 
after the Armistice, in the interest of these 
eauses. He-has also been supplying Park Ridge, 
Ill., one of the Chicago suburban organizations. 
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A Righteous Ruler 


The Christ of Prophecy 


“Give the King thy judgments, O God, 

And thy righteousness unto the King’s son. 

HE will judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with justice. 

The mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the hills, in righteousness. 

HE will judge the poor of.the people, 

HE will save the children of the needy, 

And will break in pieces the oppressor. 

HE will come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth. . 

And men shall be blessed in him; 

All nations shall call him blessed.” 

—Ps. 72. 


THE CHRIST OF CALVARY HOLDS IN HIS PIERCED HAND 
THE SOLUTION OF EVERY PERPLEXING PROBLEM 
IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 

LET US GIVE CHRIST, THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR, 
THE CHIEF PLACE IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 
AND CLAIM THIS BLESSEDNESS. 


We invite co-operation from Christians of every name in an effort to enthrone 
the Prince of Peace in every heart and in every nation the world around. 


OUR LITERATURE IS FREE 


THEe WITNESS COMMITTEE 
119 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founders of a New Empire were the. 


Mayflower Pilgrims 


Join in the England-Holland-America celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of their landing on 
the shores of the New World. Catch the 
right spirit of this celebration by reading ; 


The Mayflower Pilgrims 


By 
EDMUND JANES CARPENTER, Litt. D. 


The author is a descendant of Governor Bradford’s wife, and bases 
Illustrated. his narrative on a fresh reading of the long-lost “ Bradford Manu- 
Net, $2.00, postpaid script,” which, in 1897, was returned by England to Massachusetts. 


—— OTHER NEW ENGLAND STORIES ——— 


BLUE GINGHAM FOLKS ON AND OFF SHORE 
By Dorothy Donnell Calhoun By George W. D’Vys 
Net, $1.25, postpaid Net, $1.50, postpaid 


CALEB MATTHEWS. An Idyl of the Maine Coast 
By Robert W. McLaughlin 


Net, 50 cents, postpaid 
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Pilgrim, Duluth, offers a most attractive field 
of labor. Under the leadership of the last pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles Thorp, a new building was 
erected and the organization was brought to a 
high state of efficiency. Dr. Elderkin, with his 
remarkable genius, has attached to himself a 
large number of leading ministers and laymen, 
all of whom will join in wishing him and the 
church a great future together. 


MISSOURI 
State Conference at Kansas City 

The Missouri Conference met in session Sept. 
27-29 with the Westminster Church, Kansas 
City. The attendance was the largest in many 
years with 86 per cent. of the active ministers 
present and 95 per cent. of the churches repre- 
sented. The program was founded upon the 
theme, “Christian Leadership,’ and each ses- 
sion opened with a fifteen-minute devotional 
service emphasizing that thought. The ad- 
dresses also all found their keynote in the same 
theme. 

The opening sermon, on the subject, “The 
True Test of Christianity,” was a fine exposi- 
tion of John 9:25 and was delivered by Rev. 
I. E. Maddox of Texarkana, Ark. Both Mr. 
Maddox and the church were heartily received 
into conference fellowship. All the officers and 
committees reported splendid work done during 
the year. Drury College, Kidder Institute and 
Iberia Academy were reported as moving for- 
ward with steady and quickened gait—Drury 
rejoicing in her pledged endowment, Kidder in 
the settlement of a pastor and student helper, 
and Iberia in the progress of her new Academy 
building. Exceedingly interesting pictures of a 
number of missionary fields were presented by 
as many pastors and showed much healthy 
activity. The W. H. M. U. and W. B. M. I. 
hours brought exceedingly bright and instruc- 
tive features into the meetings. The Every 
Member Drive, the Congregational World Move- 
ment, the Pilgrim Fund, Sunday school work, 
religious education, temperance and evangelism 
were all fully and encouragingly reported. Dr. 


| Maleolm Dana’s visit was much appreciated, 


as were his interesting addresses on Congrega- 
tional Churches as Community Centers and The 
Community Program of Jesus. Dr. R. W. Gam- 
mon brought strong appeals on religious educa- 
tion, the call to Christian leadership, and the 
need of befriending young people in the criti- 
cally formative periods of life. An unusual fea- 
ture of the Conference was the ordination of 
Prin. G. W. Shaw of Kidder Institute and Prin. 
G. Byron Smith of Iberia Academy to the 
Christian ministry. Both men haye been long 
successful as leaders of Missouri educational 
work, in which they will still continue. The 
women’s missionary banquet on Tuesday eve- 
ning and the laymen’s banquet Wednesday eve- 
ning were spicy events. Under the leadership 
of the pastor, Dr. M. H. Turk, Westminster 
Church entertained the delegates with delight- 
ful hospitality. The meeting next year will be — 
held in St. Louis under the moderatorship of 
Mr. Alfred Schaufiler, Kansas City. 


CALIFORNIA 
Missionary Sunday at First, Oakland a 
It was a great day. It was Philippine Sun- | 
day in First, OAKLAND. The occasion was the | 
commissioning of Dr. and Mrs. Roy BH. St. Clair — 
for service in Mindanao, their formal adoption 
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as missionaries of this church and their recep- 
tion imto membership. 

Dr. I’. J. Van Horn, the pastor, preached a 
real missionary sermon, full of inspiration, in- 
formation and personal appeal. Its conclusion 
was the introduction of Sec. H. H. Kelsey, who 
conducted a simple and impressive service in 
which Dr. and Mrs. St. Clair publicly dedi- 
cated themselves to the work of foreign missions 
under the American Board. Happily, the father 
of Mrs. St. Clair, Rev. A. B. Case, for more 
than 20 years a missionary of the Board of 
Mexico, was present and welcomed these new 
recruits into the larger missionary family. The 
emotions of the large congregation, already 
deeply moved, were kindled to a still higher 
piteh when they all stood and with these new 
missionaries read together the church covenant, 


thus confirming their adoption of Dr. and Mrs. 


St. Clair as their own missionaries and welcom- 
ing them as fellow members of their own 
church. 

In the evening a great congregation listened 
with ‘interest to an illustrated lecture on the 
Philippines in which Dr. Kelsey set forth to 
eye and ear the rare opportunity and compel- 
ling responsibility we Congregationalists now 
face in the Island of Mindanao. This address 
was followed by brief talks by Dr. and Mrs. St. 
Clair. 

Dr. and Mrs. St. Clair spent a week enjoying 
the hospitality of the church, including a recep- 
tion on Wednesday evening. At this gathering 
were present Rey. C. H. Ewing, returning to 
missionary service in China after several years 
at home, and Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hausske, 
going out under the American Board to be busi- 
ness agent of the Judson-Smith and Esther 
Barton Memorial Hospitals. All were to be 
fellow passengers on the T'enyo Maru, together 
with a hundred delegates to the World Sunday 
School Convention in Tokyo. A Philippine 
movie film was given at the reception and five 
Filipino young men, students in Oakland, gave 
musical numbers on native instruments. 


New Leader for Colegrove 

After a few weeks in Southern California, 
Rey. Maxwell Southby has received a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate of UNION, CoLr- 
GROVE, LOS ANGELES, recently left vacant by 
the resignation of Rev. E. S. Smith. 

Mr. Southby is a native of Poland and re- 
ceived his early education there and in Eng- 
land. WHntering the Baptist ministry he served 
under that denomination in England and in 
Glasgow, Scotland. A few years ago he came 
to America and was acting pastor of a Baptist 


(Church in Hartford, Ct., later entering “Y” 


work during the war and recently serving First, 
Carthage, N. Y. He is thoroughly in sympathy 
with Congregational ideals and has the reputa- 
tion of being an unusually forceful speaker. He 
has traveled as a Chautauqua lecturer, speak- 
ing on “The Funny Side of Foreign Travel,” 
and other subjects relating to distant lands. 


Mr. Oakes Accepts Challenging Field 
Maricopa has just called to its pastorate 
Rey. I. L. Oakes. The evangelistic zeal and 
hearty sociability of the new pastor promise an 
increased membership in this oil fields church. 
Mr. Oakes did notable work at Wasco a few 
years ago, where he built a struggling organiza- 
tion into an effective place in the community. 
The interest of another denomination in Mari- 
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copa and the consequent discouragement of our 
people have produced a situation needing just 
such energy as Mr. Oakes possesses. Following 
his pastorate in Wasco, Mr. Oakes served 
Bloomington for a period and is well known in 
Southern California. He has not been in the 
provided the pastor with a Ford touring car. 


Progress at Sierra Madre 

SreRRA MADRE reports good news of progress 
during the pastorate of Rev. W. J. Thompson, 
who undertook the leadership of that commu- 
nity church last December. Within this brief 
period, 26 have been received into membership. 

The men’s club, organized shortly after the 
first of the year, has a membership of 100 and 
has secured notable speakers during the past 
season. A young people’s society of Christian 
Wndeavor has made real progress in a church 
which for many years had had no organized 
young people’s work. In appreciation of Mr. 
Thompson’s effective service the church recently 
provided the pastor with a Ford touring car. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
ALLEN, F. C., Auburndale, Mass., recently gradu- 
ated from Yale School of Religion, to Middle- 
bury, Ct. Accepts to begin Oct. 17. 
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CHILDS, T. D., formerly of Newfane, Vt., to Volun- 
town, Ct. Accepts and is at work. 

DABNEY, VAUGHN, Derry, N. H., to Second, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

DIERLAMM, G. H., Vershire, Vt., to East Charleston. 

Forp, E. T., East Weymouth, Mass., to Hartford, 
Vite 

Haney, R. S., Union, Moline, I1l., to Allison, Io, 
Accepts to begin Nov. 1. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, J. K., Albemarle, N. C., to Goltry, 
Okla. Declines. © 

LAMBRECHT, JOHN, Grayland, Chicago, Ill., to Wat- 
son Park, Chicago. Accepts and is at work. 


—— JUS a OUT Two Books by “‘Visitors”’ 


Now Stirring America. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh 


By MRS. ARTHUR PARKER 
Missionary Society, Trivandram, India 


The life of the converted Sikh---one of the most re- 

markable evangelists of the world. 
DR. J. H. JowrttT says: “‘This native Christian from 
India has been so mercifully blessed iu Christian work.’’ 
Illustrated, net $1.25. 


The Three-Hour Sermon 


GoD --- SIN --- SALVATION 
By PAUL M. KANAMORI 
The wonderful sermon by the ‘‘Moody of Japan’? under 
which nearly 50,000 Japanese have been converted. 
ROBERT E. SPEER says: **Many will be able now to see 
how an able Japanese, with such an experience, could 
put the Christian message.’’ Cloth Binding, $1.25 
F. H. REVELL €9., 158 5th Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
ST ETE ST SSS PLAS ESP TSE 


353 Fourth Avenue 


A Hymn Book Lasts for Fifteen Years 
Get the Best 
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he American Hymnal 


Edited by W. J. DAWSON, D.D. 


There Is Only One Opinion About It 


THE FOREMOST HYMNAL OF THE AGE— 
AND THE ONE THAT MOST ABLY CARRIES 
OUT THE AMERICAN MIND AND SPIRIT 


726 Hymns—Chants and Responses—Original Communion and Bap- 
tismal Services—Ample Indexes—Responsive Readings from the 
American Revised Version—Edited by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Send for a Returnable Sample Copy 
We Have Hymn Books for Church—Prayer Meeting 
—Sunday School—College—and Preparatory School. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York 


Because: 


of every description, 
size and price. We 
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to quote prices, sen 
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catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 
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1. All the best of the old favorites are there, set to the right tunes. 

2. The new hymns easily sing themselves into the hearts of the people. 
3. The words are printed within the staff. 

4. Each selection for Responsive Reading occupies one page and one only. 


Returnable copy sent free for examination. 
if you contemplate a change 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1851 
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Why is it that 


Hymns of the Centuries 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


Do not fail to examine this book 
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RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


THE 


For catalogue and literature address 


RIPON COLLEGE :: RIPON, WIS. 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S, DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth year begins 
September 28. 

For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY| 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 


Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Training for foreign service 
Address M,. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Suburban to the great steel industrial section of Ohio 
and in a well-equipped educational center thorough 
scholarship suffers less distraction than in the city. 

For information and catalogue address 
G. W. Fisxz, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
; SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 
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MacDonaup, C. C., North Abington, Mass., to 
Union, Medford. 

MrILurrR, M. F., Armour, S. D.,\ to La Harpe, Il. 
Accepts. 


Resignation 
LARK, EDMUND, Thawville, Ill, 


Ordinations and Installations 
BROWN, CHARLOZTE, 0., New Boston, Mass., Oct. 5. 
Sermon by Rey. S. W. Beaven; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. B. N. Wyman, James Richmond, 
M. J. B. Fuller, A. C. Ferrin, S. P. Cook and 
Grace Edwards. 


Howarp, L. R., i., North, Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 6.’ 


Sermon by Rey. A. W. Bloomfield; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. C. F. Weeden, D.D., A. M. Par- 
ker, W. R. Campbell, D.D., C. H. Cutler, H. G. 
Person, C. L. Noyes and W. M. Macnair. 

JONES, MANSEL, 7., Green Ridge, Mo., Sept. 19. 
Sermon by Rev. F. S. Webb; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. W. D. Amack, W. T. Hinzman and 
A. R. Atwood. 

Wriaut, F. C., 0., Roxbury, Vt., Sept. 14. Sermon 
by Dr. D. N. Beach; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
C. V. Woodbury, C. N. St. John, C. H. Merrill, 
D.D., J. B. Sargent, F. L. Goodspeed and Hugh 
Penney. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

New York 

Watertown, Burrville 1 1 
SouTtH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls, First 4 24 
OHIO , 

Lorain, First 3 10 
OREGON 

Portland, First 15 
VERMONT 

Bakersfield 4 6 

Dover, West 1 1 

Gaysville 1 1 

Sherburne 4 4 

Warren 5 5 


Personals 
JORDAN, W. T., Holliston, Mass.; on his return 
from a three months’ trip to Hurope, was given 
a most cordial reception by his church. Mr. Jor- 
dan visited Italy, Switzerland, France, including 
the French battlefields, Belgium and HPngland. 


Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Oct. 25. Conference 
and retreat of Union Ministers’ Meeting at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, 134 Bowdoin St., 
in the morning at 10.30 a.M., and in the after- 
noon at 2 P.M. Speakers, Rey. Floyd W. 'Fomp- 
kins, Rev. Doremus Scudder, Rey. H. Talmadge 
Root and others. 

CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION, Room 918, 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, Monday, Oct. 25, 10.45 
A.M. An election symposium. A discussion of 
candidates and issues. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MernrTinG, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, ANNUAL MBEDBTING, 

_ First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 5, 10.80 a. mM. 

WoOMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, 
Mass., Oct. 27, 10.30 4. M and 2 P.M. 

RED Cross SunpAy, Nov. 14. 

RAILROAD YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
or NortaH AMERICA, International Conference, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 18-21. 


State Conferences ‘ 
CONNECTICUT, Park St. Church, Bridgeport, Nov. 
9-10. , 
GrorGIA (white), Woodbury, Oct. 28-31. 
Kentucky, Evarts, Nov. 18-19. 
TENNESSEE, Soddy, Nov. 15-16. 


Marriage 

CHANDLER-LUTMAN—Miss Elsie R. Chandler 
was married to Rev. Thomas Lutman of Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., Aug, 31, at the home of the 
bride’s sister, Mrs. Guy Boyer, in Alden, Io. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Arthur 
Newell. Mr. Lutman is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Shelburne Falls. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Pacific School of Religion Opens 

The Pacific School of Religion began its 54th 
year auspiciously, with a total registration of 
23, 18 of whom are new students. Additional 
students from the University of California and 
the Baptist and Unitarian Seminaries make a 
total approaching 50. The opening address was 
given by Prof. H. F. Evans upon the subject, 
“Meeting Humanity’s Deepest Need,’ and was 
a timely, earnest, and encouraging utterance. 
Professor Evans’ courses in Religious Hducation 
are arousing enthusiasm. Prof. C. C. McCown 
is now on his way to Palestine as Thayer Fel- 
low of the American School for Oriental Re- 
search. Rev. Richard Roberts of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been secured to give a course of lec- 
tures on the Earl Foundation in November., 
Prof. W. F. Bade has been appointed Dean of 
the School and will act in that capacity until 
a new president is elected. 


New Department at Western Reserve 

Western Reserve University, in co-operation 
with the Federated Churches of Cleveland, O., 
and the Cuyahoga Sunday School Association, 
has opened a new Department of Religious Bdu- 
cation for the benefit of those who desire special 
training for leadership in any department of 


GRADUATE BIBLE STUDY 
PASTORS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


AT THE 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


In NEW YORK OITY. 


WILBERT W. WHITE, Ph.D., D. D., President 


Intensive study for one Calendar month, 
in separate Pastors’ Department. Contin- 
uation courses by Correspondence. First month's 
term opens Jan. 3, 1921. Register now for an 
one month, from January to July, 1921. 
Expenses of this study will be met in most cases 
partly or wholly by interested laymen and women 
who desire to stimulate and enrich the life of the 
Church through Biblical preaching. For information 
address J. Campbell White, Vice President, 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Union ‘i heological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th Street 

° New York City 

The Charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians,” 

Eighty-Fifth Year began September 22, 1920 


For catalogue, address 
THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 


University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDEDIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
ts) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 


‘| For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


? -a Park St., Boston 
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church work, with special reference to Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers, lay assist- 
ants, church secretaries or missionaries and 
Association workers. The purpose of the de- 
partment is to train for Christian leadership, 
and both theoretical courses and training in 
methods of church work, organization and ad- 
ministration will be given. The university train- 
ing will be combined with practical work under 
the supervision of instructors. These courses, 
eombining theoretical and practical work, are 
proving successful in training church and Sun- 
day school workers. The co-operation of a large 
university with church federations and a county 
Sunday School Association offers a useful sug- 
gestion for similar helpful training in other 
parts of the country. 


WHERE DID WE GET THE 
BIBLE? 


Talks on the Bible—No. 2 


In what languages was the 
Bible written? 


Where was it first revised ? 


How long did it take to write 
the Bible? 


Why was it necessary to revise 
the King James Version ? 


Why have France, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark all recently revised 
their Bibles? © 

All these questions and 

dozens more of interest 

to you are answered in 
the Story of Our Bible. 

Write today for it to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Authorized Publishers 
American Standard Bible 


383 K Fourtu Avr., New York City 


The American Standard Bible text has been 
adopted by all the leading Colleges, Theologi- 
cal: Seminaries, Y. M.C. A., Y. W. Cc. A 
and Bible Schools in the United States. 


The American Standard Bible text is used by 
Over 13,000,000 Sabbath School scholars to 
study their lessons from. 

They realize that they cannot procure a more 
reliable version of the scriptures. 


Inthe Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 
1620 ether with a Dramatic Serv- 
ce for church and commu- 
id nity exercises, and booklets 


| The for congregational distribution 
Pilgrim in preparation :for 
Tercen- & 
tenary || Mayflower Universal 


. Bible Sunday 
1920 NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


CHRISTMAS MUSiC 
BYALL- MACK CO’S 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 

His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mires. 

On Victor No. 18020; Columbia, 78026. 

Edison, 80520. Sheet. music, 25c at all dealers, 


Hall-Mack Co. 
Adain Geibel Co, ¢ 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Generous Gift to Hartford 


The death of Mr. Samuel P. Avery of Hart- 
ford, the art collector, makes it possible to 
announce the gift which he made more than a 


year ago to the Hartford Seminary Foundation. - 


The gift was made on the condition that knowl- 
edge of the giver should be confined to those 
officially concerned. Mr. Avery at that time 
handed over to the Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation securities valued at more than 
$150,000 to be applied to the erection of the 
new buildings which the three schools of the 
Foundation greatly need, efforts to secure which 
have been halted by the conditions of recent 
years. It was characteristic of Mr. Avery to 
make his contribution in this fashion. It was 
his special joy to discover the value of institu- 
tions, both educational and philanthropic, in- 
vestigating them thoroughly as to their purpose 
and the possibility of the fulfillment of their 
aims. 


The Ford Hall Season 


The Ford Hall Meetings in Boston opened 
their fourteenth season Sunday evening, Oct. 
17, with a discussion by representatives of the 
Democratic, the Republican, the Socialist and 
the Farmer-Labor. parties. Another notable 
forum season thus begins. Sunday evening, Oct. 
24, Dr. Samuel Schulman, Rabbi of the Temple 
Beth-El,. New York City, a great favorite at 
Ford Hall, will. speak 6n ‘The Eternal Values 
of Life.” Oct. 31, Prof. Harry F. Ward of 
Union Theological Seminary will discuss ‘‘Civil 
Liberty in the United States.” Nov. 7, Dr. 
Toyokichi Iyenaga, formerly Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs in Japan, will speak on “Is There 
a Yellow Peril?” 

Philip Cabot of Boston and Whiting Williams 
of Cleveland, O., will fill the evening, Nov. 14, 
Mr. Cabot on “The Spirit of the Employer” 
and Whiting Williams on “The Mind of the 
Worker.” 

Noy. 21, Norman Hapgood will discuss ‘The 
Next Administration.” Raymond Robins is 
scheduled for Noy. 28 with a talk on “The Pil- 
grim Spirit in a Day of Social Unrest ;” Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Chairman of the Inter- 
church Committee to investigate the steel strike, 
will speak Dee. 5 on “Church and Labor ;” Dr. 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois, editor of the Crisis, 
will discuss ‘“The Future of the Darker Races” 
on Dee. 12; John Haynes Holmes on “What 
Shall We Think about the Bolsheviks?” Dec. 
19; and Charles Zueblin on “Has America Any 
Ideals?” Dee. 26. 

In the New Year, speakers already booked 
will include Prof. Scott Nearing, Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, the historian; Louis F. Post, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor; Edwin Markham, 
whose topic will be “How to Think of the Spir- 
itual World;” Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale 
on “The Women of the Future ;’’ Gutzon Borg- 
lum, the famous sculptor; Walter W. Liggett, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education in the state 
of North Dakota, who will speak on “The Non- 
partisan League in Action; George O’Dell, 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society, Grand 
Rapids, whose topic will be “Marriage and the 
Home,” Prof. David D. Vaughan of Boston 
University, Prof. Arthur D. Rees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, whose topic will be 
“What Is the Matter with Our Monetary Sys- 
tem?” Prof. Nathaniel I. Schmidt of Cornell, 
and Prof. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana. 
The course will close April 3, with Hdward 
Howard Griggs on “The Future of Democracy.” 

Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones, the well-known 
Boston musician, will be in charge of the con- 
certs preceding the lectures this season. 

There is no admission fee, but silver collec- 
tions at the door will be taken again to help 
cover expenses. The Boston Baptist Social 
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Union, which for years financed this important 
educational movement primarily for the un- 
churched of Boston, no longer has funds for the 
purpose, but generously contributes the use of 
its beautiful hall as it has done ever since the 
meetings began. Mr. George W. Coleman, the 
forum pioneer leader, continues to act as chair- 
man. 
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LONG TERM BONDS 


Falling commodity prices 
mean higher bond values. 
Sound bonds bought at 
present interest rates will 
undoubtedly grow more 
valuable. 


Send for bond offerings 
to net 6% to 8%. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


SALEM SPRINGFIELD 
Members New York and Boston 


Stock HExchanges 
PHILADELPHIA 


By FULLERTON L.WALD PUBLICLEDGER 


W ithG f ll Dee 

I Y@NLeL Labrador 
Get this book if you would know the wonders already 
accomplished. Reads almcst like a mirscle as it 

shows how Dr. Grenfell in the face of unbelievable hard- 


ships, has healed the sick, clothed the naked, fed the 
starving,carried the Word of God to a forgotten land. 


At All Booksellers. Illustrated, $1.50 “ 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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A Grateful Australian 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I leave the North American continent by the 
“Niagara” this evening, and before I voyage 
southward to a land of sunshine where the 
wattle blooms, I should like to thank you and 
American Congregationalists for their courtesy 
and goodness to me and the Australian delega- 
tion. From the time Dr. Kelsey met us at San 
Francisco on through our greeting from Dr. 
McCollum at Chicago and Dr. Barton at Oak 
Park, and from Dr. Herring and Mr. Baker at 
New York, through the memorable days of the 
International Council, we Australians have had 
every reason for gratitude and appreciation. 

Hospitality these days is expensive and often- 
times difficult to secure, but in Boston we en- 
joyed the excursions, dinners and special ses- 
sions which enabled personal friendships to 
ripen as the enduring fruit of a visit to New 
England, charming with its gorgeous green, 
winding streams, tiny islands and happy homes 
along a lovely coast. Since then at Danvers, 
Fall River, Bridgeport, Montclair, Wallingford, 
New Haven and Syracuse ‘I have received so 
many kindnesses: from American Congregation- 
alists that I sincerely hope the next Interna- 
tional Council will be held in Australia, so 
that the bread cast on the Atlantic waters may 
return after many days along the Pacific coasts 
of the Land of the Southern Cross. 

With much admiration for the organization 
and efficiency of the American Church, many 
thanks, and all good wishes from an Australian 
delegate, I am, 

© Yours sincerely, 
BERNARD COCKETT. 
Vancouver, B.C., 
Sept. 15, 1920. 


Domination by Oligarchy 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In your article on “The Church Vote,” in the 
issue of Sept. 23, why not include, along with 
“domination by an autoeracy,” that other men- 
ace, “domination by an oligarchy’? I note that 
you now substitute the word ‘‘association” for 
“League of Nations.” Thus does Senator Hard- 
ing’s Delphic quality spread! Blessed are the 
ambiguous. 

MARSHALL DAWSON. 

Storrs, Ct. 


r., As One Minister Sees the Issue 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The Congregational and ‘other ministers who 
have received the selected literature sent out 
by Mr. Will H. Hayes, the Chairman of the 
National Republican Committee, will be inter- 
ested in the reply sent him by the writer. 

Abbreviated a bit, here is the substance of 
the suggestions I have sent him in response to 
his statement: “I shall be delighted to have 
your suggestions at all times.” 

Let the Republican party endeavor to regain 
its former place of moral leadership. In the 
early days of the party it was conspicuously 
the party of moral convictions. Today it is far 
different. No one can say that the party makes 
its moral convictions so conspicuous that they 
can be seen by the man in the street. Neither 
in the party platform nor in Mr. Harding’s 
speech do we find the quality which made the 
party a power a generation ago. And most 
certainly we do not find that quality in the 
record of the leading senators who now domi- 
nate the party. 

As a starter why not have the party leaders 
repudiate the methods by which Senator New- 
berry of Michigan secured the nomination and 
election to the Senate? He has been found 
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guilty, yet no word of disavowal has come from 
party headquarters. 

My second suggestion is that Republican 
leaders set their faces like a flint against char- 
acter assassination. It is significant that Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt and Wilson, the three men who 
have menaced Republican supremacy, have all 
suffered from this form of gas attack. Two of 
these men are now dead and are praised by 
the very people who once vilified them, so pre- 
sumably it will be the same in the third in- 
stance. 

My third suggestion is that the Republican 
leaders should really lead. By common consent 
a small group of senators are the accepted lead- 
ers of the Republican party. No man dare pro- 
pose anything without their consent. Mr. Hard- 
ing accepts this situation and meekly promises 
in advance to do nothing, if elected, without 
the guidance of these men. 

Right here we may learn what to expect. 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois are the most powerful in the Republi- 
ean group of states. The senators from these 
states dominate the party. ‘To be sure there 
are a few Westerners to be thought of, but they 
are voices crying in the wilderness. The real 
leadership of the party is supplied by the states 
I have named. When we look at the record of 
these men it is a striking fact that no great 
law, no amendment to the Constitution, bears 
the name of a senator from the states indicated. 
The senators from these great commonwealths 
are able and resourceful men, but they have 
used their ability and their power to block and 
defeat others. They are shrewd, forceful and 
persistent in political strategy, but constructive 
they are not. The blankness of the record proves 
this. 

My conclusion is that if Mr. Hayes will stir 
up the Republican party and make it once more 
the party of moral convictions and leadership, 
if he will stir up the senators and inspire them 
to constructive activity, if he will move the 
party to call off the dogs of slander-and abuse 
wheneyer they begin their nefarious work of 
character assassination, then many of us, will 
be more willing to support the nominees of the 
party, but until then we shall continue to vote 
independently and pray for a better day to 
dawn. f 

W. M. Macnarr. 
Prospect St. Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Woman’s Appeal to Women Voters 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The recent International Congress against 
Alcoholism held in Washington, D. C., on the 
invitation of the State Department of the 
United States Government deserves more than 
the brief comment of the secular press. Hmi- 
nent scientists, educators and government offi- 
cials from nearly every nation were present to 
represent their governments, and discuss pro- 
hibition. The British Ambassador, Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, called the Highteenth Amendment 
the most important social experiment the world 
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had known. Though there is still much to be 
desired in the enforcement, results even under 
these lax conditions are amazing. The very 
suecess of prohibition is its danger. The wet 
party, through liquor men and brewers, will 
cancel the Volstead Act if possible. By bring- 
ing back light wines and beers, 2.75% alcohol, 
they will bring back the saloon. 

Women who fought for prohibition must now 
vote to save it. It seems an innocent thing to 
vote for light wines and beer, but the liquor 
men who are working desperately to win know 
that if they can win they can again regain their 
trade and debauch the nation. Every Christian 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WA ‘D 


Teachers wanted for public and. private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—HElderly woman, assistant housekeeper, 
in home of retired minister and wife. Pleasant 
village near Worcester, on trolley. Cottage with 
furnace heat, electric lights, bathroom. No laundry, 
much leisure, fair wages; an ideal home. Address 
Box 57, Grafton, Mass. 


Wanted—.A girl for general housework in fam- 
ily of adults. Rev. C. F. Weeden, 110 Glen Ave., 
Newton Centre. Telephone Newton South 730. 


Wanted—Man capable of directing the music 
and educational work of a city church. Permanent 
position. Rev. Charles BH. Tower, Sioux City, Io. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Position as housekeeper for widower 
by competent, refined, educated woman. Best of 
references. Address “L. L. E.,’? Congregationalist. 


Matron or houseworker wishes position in 
school or home. Is experienced. ‘‘M. L. P.,’” care 
of Congregationalist, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—A minister or Sunday School teacher 
to present “The Story of Jesus,’’ illustrated in 
color with forty reproductions of paintings by 
Italian primitives. The publication has great edu- 
cational value and appeals strongly to ministers, 
chureh workers and parents. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Publishers, 212 Summer St., Boston. 

Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 


Man and wife desire to purchase small house 
on upper half of Cape Cod for year-round home. 
M. E. L., Congregationalist. 


Wanted—By gift, or sale, typewriting eaica: 
tor. Describe. Litchfield Manse, Hudson, N. H. 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 


120 YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL USE 


W. EDWARDS &SON 
157 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
LONDON, ENG. 


i RELIEVES PROMPTLY anp ‘SAFELY 
aso FoR BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL — 
EMBROCATION FOR 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 


E.FOUGERA&CO. inc. 


90-92 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 
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woman should register and vote and win as 
many men and women as possible to vote NO 
to the question on the Massachusetts ballot. 
The danger lies in indifference and lack of 
effort. Miss Anna Gordon of the National W. C. 
T. U. says Massachusetts at this election may 
decide for the nation. Beg the women who have 
fought.and won to fight a little longer. 
Lucy W. PEABopy. 
Beverly, Mass. 


From a Loyal Nonogenarian 


- Dear Mr. Editor: 


I have just read your editorial on ‘“‘The Lam- 
beth Appeal and American Opinion.” It cheers 
my heart to have you say: “The Universal 
“Church of Christ is already in existence; that 
the sign of membership is the use of men and 
organizations of men by the Holy Spirit, and 
that it is not co-extensive with or limited to the 
ehurch organizations which have ministers epis- 
ecopally ordained.” 

You seem to see it in the late Conference at 
Geneva. The utterances of the men garbed in 
bishop’s uniform, like the Bishop of Bombay, 
seem to indicate a new day is indeed dawning 
on earth. , 

My trip to Boston has given me a new hold 
on life. Since returning I have made another 
trip of a thousand miles and am today feeling 
better for it. I am beginning to preach again. 

Madison, Wis. H.. A. MINER. 


Training a Church to Have 
Missionary Spirit 
By William Horace Day, D.D. 

Our program of advance is called the Congre- 
gational World Movement. If we are to achieve 
our goal, a new generation of Pilgrim Chris- 
‘tians must be prepared in intelligence and devo- 
tion for adequate world outlook and responsi- 
bility. 

Pastors and church leaders are greatly in- 
debted to Herbert W. Gates, our Secretary of 
Missionary Education, who has prepared a 


brief, practical manual by which they may in- 


augurate a simple but effective missionary pro- 
gram. This admirable handbook will help us 
in three essentials. 


Virst, there must be an adequate plan. The 


‘Kingdom will not be established by those who 


merely wait for something to turn up. Ships 
do not make successful voyages without a ‘care- 
ful studying of the chart and an accurate lay- 
ing out of the course. Hand-to-mouth arrange-' 
ments are never sufficient. ‘The long swing” 


program, covering not one year but several, is 


essential. In these pages we have the materials 
for an adequate plan for any church. 
Secondly, there must be wise leadership. The 
people never ‘offer themselves willingly to any 
generous program unless the real leaders take 
the lead. With this handbook, capable men and 
women whose knowledge of missionary material 


_ and method is very limited may accept appoint- 


ment on the missionary committee. The com- 
mittee may secure systematic missionary ed- 
ucation in all departfments and create the 
atmosphere of world citizenship throughout any 
congregation, and may give to those on the 
Every Member Canvass committee a clear idea 
of the reasons for the various items on the 
church benevolence budget. 

Thirdly, there must be co-ordination of all 
the departments of the church. If the work of 
missionary education is to be adequately done, 
it must not only be planned by able leaders but 
it must secure the co-operation of every group. 
After the summer vacation, pastors review the 
work of the preceding year as they block out 
courses of worship and instruction for Sunday 
preaching services, mid-week and group ad- 
dresses. The review of last year will show how 
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many missionary addresses the pastor himself 
has made, how many courses of study con- 
ducted, how many visiting missionaries have 
been invited. Has the missionary had a fre- 
quent place in public prayer? How largely has 
he studied missionary material in his search 
for striking illustration of moral and spiritual 
truths? The same processes of examination 
and a definite program for the coming year are 
suggested for the officers of the Sunday school, 
for the church board of religious education. 
The fields of the women’s societies and of the 
men’s organizations are no less carefully coy- 
ered. For the young people he has a very 
promising plan. 

No handbook can meet every situation. Dr. 
Gates invites any who are interested in suc- 
cessful missionary education to write him of 
their problems and difficulties. His years of 
study and expert experience are at the service 
of all. 

Such a program of missionary education will 
develop a missionary enthusiasm that is vital 
and enduring. 

Bridgeport, Ct. 


Like Rest on the Mountain Top 
By George Lawrence Parker 

Have you ever tried to pray at twelve o’clock 
noon? I know it is an inconvenient hour, but 
you can pray, if need be, without the closed 
door of your room. At noon the world is at 
its busiest; it is that world with its factory 
whistles and its rushing streets and offices that 
I want to hold up to God for his smile and his 
pity. I even wonder, sometimes, if God does 
not weary of having a sleepy and sleeping 
world held up to him at night. Surely, he must 
love our noon-tide world and yearn to have us 
lift that up to him a little closer. Noon is the 
day’s climax, too, and to pray then is like the 
rest on the mountain top before we begin to 
go ddwn again. Who would be so foolish as 
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to rush on over the mountain and never pause 
for a breath of the high air and the large view 
all around? To pray at noon means the look 
backward and forward, but more than that a 
look all around—and a look upward, best of 
all. So I like to pray at twelve o’clock noon 
even if I must pray on the street, or the train, 
or the trolley car. I like to feel the throbbing 
world nestling up against the quietude of God. 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES 


You will find an Oxford Teach- 
ers’ Bible, with its wonderful 
References and Helps, an inval- 
uable aid in preparing interest- 
ing and helpful Sunday School 
lessons. The Helps are arranged 
in alphabetical order, like a 
dictionary. They are accurate, 
comprehensive and up-to-date. 


¢cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 
35 West 32d Street 
New York 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. | 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 


DICNIFIED and EFFECTIVE 


The pictures and text of the 
Powers Lecture Sets 


give universal satisfaction. 


600 F Street, N. W., Room 407B 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


f=—)625 NEW Bible STORIES 


\llustrations & Scripture Anecdotes 
Interesting Stories for Bible Talks, Christian 
Workers and Home instruction. Arranged 
junder Topical Heads for use of Speakers, 
|Teachers & General Reading. Complete Man- 
a ual of New Word Pictures on Bible Subjects. 
INSLIM| Vest Pocket size, 128 PEs. Cloth, 250. Mor. 35c. posted. 

Jagts.wanted. GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bldg. Ch Ub 


SELL CANDY 


This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 
societies have used this plan successfully. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sell 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
‘1A Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 
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First Church of Quincy, Til. 


When Asa Turner, Jr., made his noted trip 
through the Mississippi Valley in 1830, ‘he 
founded a church at Quincy, Ill., which in 1883 
became identified as the First Congregational 
Church of Quincey. This church is the oldest 
of the 328 Congregational churches in Illinois. 
During the Civil War the church was divided 
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on the slavery question, but united again after- 
ward. The present structure was completed in 
1874, at a cost of $93,000, and is both beautiful 
and imposing. A picture of it appears on the 
eover of this week’s issue. 

Special mention should be made of three of 
the successful pastorates—that of Dr. Samuel 
H. Dana, 1883—1903; of Dr. James Robert 
Smith, 1903—1915; and of the present pastor, 


CARISTIAN SCIENCE 
JAMES H SNOWDEN 


: 


This book covers the whole ground of 
Christian Science im its origin and his- 
tory and present condition and prospects. 
It aims to tell the truth about the founder 
and the faith of this cult in a plain but 
kindly way, spiced with genial satire and 
humor. 


The Truth About 


Christian Science 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Western 
Theological Seminary 


Dr. Snowden’s name is sufficient guarantee 
as to the thoroughness of the treatment 
of this vital subject, as to the frankness 
with which it is handled, as to the truth- 
fulness and depth of the research and as 
to the finality of the conclusions. 
Cloth Binding, 300 pages, $2.40, postpaid 
Send for Descriptive Leaflet 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 


Headquarters : 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Nashville, 


Atlanta (Colored), 
Granite Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Bldg. 


420 Elm' St. 
‘711 Church St. 


St. Louis, 411 N. Tenth St. 
San Francisco, 278 Post St. 
200 Auburn Ave. 

Sixth Ave. & Wood St. 
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attention. 
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_ SPECIAL MUSIC 


wets Sunday RALLY OY 


PHONE CSKEAND: 4839 


Dietz Changeable Letter Bulletin Board 


has demonstrated to thousands of people that it is a 
= @| Bulletin Board of Promotion, as it enables the Pastor 
to announce every public service, thus promoting 
every church activity. The use of sermonettes attracts 


150 feet away. 


New Two Pocket Offering Eavelened 


The Sundays: are numbered and NOT dated. 
NO LOSS—Good till used. Ready printed with 
Cong. Church or Cong. S. S. thereon. 

A new Treasurer’s Loose Leaf Record Book. 
Ask for samples and lowest prices. 


New Catalogue Now Ready, Ask for it. 


The Church and Sunday School Supply House 
20 E. RANDOLPH ST., 


Bronze Frame, Steel Letters, Readable 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


CHICAGO 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make, 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


fads 


t 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
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fee Cres ALY. CITY. 


= BELLS 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
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120 BoYLsTOn St. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


BILHORN ™ EJ 


FOLDING ORCANS®= Ate 


BEGINNING with STYLE We Guarantee a) 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous $ and 6-ply OAK CASES | 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St., Chicago style 


cme IBFELLS ee 


Peal wcSuane Beu Feunsay Co., Bacnuone, Mp.,U. 8.4. 
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Rey. Edward Archibald Thompson. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s work with the business men is especially 
commendable. The Brotherhood meetings, with 
their attendance of 125 or more, rival every 
other club in the city, both in cordial spirit of 
co-operation and of good fellowship. 

The Sunday evening services meet with de- 
cided approval both on the part of the members 
and of numerous non-members. There is an 
average attendance of over 700. The service 
includes organ prelude, invocation, hymns, an- 
them, motion pictures, and a brief but pointed 
sermon. Every Saturday afternoon the motion 
picture machine is used to entertain the chil- 
dren of the community, free of charge. 

During the fifteen months of Mr. Thompson’s 
pastorate the Church school attendance has in- 
ereased nearly fifty per cent., and all other or- 
ganizations have also made rapid strides. Easter 
Sunday, 77 new members were received. into 
the church, and of these over half were men 
and boys. 

The members of the church feel that they are 
entering upon a field of enlarged Christian 
service. 


In the Church School 


(Continued from page 504) 
of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression (human sacrifice), the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, 
O Man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

Even the Psalms in places take this same 
view: “Sacrifice and offering thou hast no de- 
light in; mine ears hast thou opened; burnt- 
offering and sin-offering hast thou not required.” 
Ps. 40:6. “For thou delightest not in sacrifice; 
else would I give it: Thou hast no pleasure in 
Burnt-offering.” Ps. 51:16. 

Turning to Jesus, we never find so much as 
a hint that anything had to be done to appease 
the wrath of God or to change God’s attitude 
toward the sinner. But there is much about 
drawing man and reconciling him to God. There 
is much about finding lost men whom God is 
yearning to have come home into fellowship 
with himself. Paul agrees with Jesus in this. 

Jesus quoted with approval in Matt. 12:7 the 
passage from Hosea: “But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, I desire merey and not sac- 
rifice, ye would not have condemned the guilt- 
less.” The prophets, Jesus and Paul, all be- 
lieve in self-giving, in sacrifice, even in vicarious 
sacrifice, but there is no indication that this 
was to change God’s feeling and attitude toward 
the sinner. It was to change the sinner’s atti- 
tude toward God and toward fellow man. 

In the face of the teaching of the prophets 
and Jesus, can we continue to teach that the 
Old Testament sacrificial system was com- 
manded by God? I prefer to go with Jesus and 
the prophets. 

Questions and suggestions are welcomed. 

q F. M. SHELDON. 


Pew Rents Should Be Abolished | 


We are frank to say that we would like to 
see pew rents abolished. They are an anachron- 
ism. But we would, at the same time, like to 
see a revival of interest in “the old family 
pew.”? The giving up of rented pews does not 
necessarily mean the scattering of the members 
of a family over the church. Assigned seats 
seem quite as effective as rented pews in keep- 
ing families together. Sad to say, neither sys- 
tem seems particularly effective in our day. 
That fine lad prefers to sit in the.gallery or in 
the back pew ‘‘with the fellows.” If his father 
could see all that his pastor sees that lad would 
be in the family pew next Sunday. How beau- 


tiful the sight of a whole family in the “old — 


family pew!’—The Watchman BPaaminer. 


® 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches’ of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick DB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, J'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BoarD OF PastTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences o! 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. ‘ 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. €. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

Tub CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’sS BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas, ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs, 
W. W. Ferrier, Treas.; Miss B.S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. 8. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

Woman’s HOMm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel 8S. Badger, Sec., 


607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely canned Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. if 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, * Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
‘work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 

" W. L. CARVER, Supt. 
; 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Ton FUND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 


_ THH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pave Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 


Wor rates and other information write 
Kenners S. BawLou, 
Advertising Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 

289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M.-NELSON, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGsrrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §8. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hstablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucimen C. Warner, Chairman 

Rry. HERMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
REV. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER E. BELL, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary HEtucation, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign im behalf of our denominational work. 


“I know a man that has been married thirty 
years and he spends all his evenings at home.” 

“That’s what I call love.’ 

“Oh, no, it’s paralysis.’—Cornell Widow. 


Mistress (to cook from the country) : ‘Well, 
what do you think of our gas fires?” 

Cook: “I think them wonderful, ma’am. 
Why, those in the kitehen haven’t gone out 


since I came here over a week ago.’— 
Karikaturen. 
Dr. Lyman P. Powell gives some examples 


of the lengths to which petty bitterness between 
sects will sometimes carry men. “A visitor in 
a certain town which had four churches and 
adequately supported none, asked a pillar of 
one poor dying church, ‘How’s your church get- 
ting on?’ ‘Not very well,’ was the reply, ‘but, 
thank the Lord, the others are not doing any 
better !’ ’—Christian Register. ’ 


Thomas was not a prime favorite with his. 


rich uncle. In vain did he try to impress him, 
but the old man was not easily impressed. 

One evening the young man went to his 
uncle’s home for a call, and in the course of 
conversation asked: 

“Uncle, don’t you think it would be rather 
foolish for me to marry a girl who was intel- 
lectually my’ inferior?” 

“Worse than foolish, Thomas,’ was the 
reply. “Worse than foolish—impossible !’— 
Success. 


After three days in the whale’s interior, 
Jonah was piously kneeling to give thanks to 
God for his eseape when his eyes and ears were 
assailed by: 

Six campaign orators. 

Three jazz orchestras. 

A free-verse magazine. 

A notice of twenty-five per cent. advance in 
the rent of his apartment. 

Seven newspapers with headlines promising 
“probes,” “grills,” “drives,” and ‘wars on high 
prices.” 

Advertisements of fourteen accessories guar- 
anteed to double the mileage of his chariot and 
his chariot tires. 

Whereupon he rose from his knees, swore 
softly and fluently, and—signaled for another 
whale.—Life. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H, Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev, Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 

struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Sec. ° ; 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 


Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


ST 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 


875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
eee 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers, Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 


Any Church Organization 
Can Easily Make $50 to $100 


And at the same time put a daily Bible 

Reading into every home in the com- 

munity by adopting our Christian Life 
Calendar Plan 


A QUALITY CALENDAR worthy of a place in EVERY HOME, and most helpful in the development of Christian Life.— 
The ART COVER is an excellent SEVEN COLOR reproduction of “THE APPARITION TO THE SHEPHERDS” by 
Plockhorst. It is prepared, on extra heavy paper, with a special border, suitable for framing and detachable for this purpose 
without mutilating the calendar itself—The TWELVE INSIDE PICTURES, one for each month, illustrating the Sunday 


School Lessons, are reproductions in full color, of world-famous MASTERPIECES; printed on dull-finished paper. 


Specimen of the Inside Pages 
These are in full color 


 SNRIST BLeSsing tintin. 


MARC 1921 __ 


WEDNESDAY __ THURSDAY FRIDAY 


2 3 


6 ter Tees ast 


SATURDAY | 


Actual Size 10 x 14 inches 


The sale of these calendars presents a most profitable 
and appropriate means for the Sunday School, Boys 
Club, Ladies Aid, Epworth League and other Church 
Societies to raise money, for their special purposes. 
Ten members working five hours each should sell 250, 
profit $35.00. 25 members should easily sell 500. 
PRICES, 100 at 17 cents each, 250 at 16 cents, 500 at 
15cents. The retail price is 30 centseach. TERMS, 
Cash within 30 days after delivery. 


ORDER NOW. DELIVERY WHEN WANTED 


Contains 


S. S. Topic and 
Golden Text 


C. E. Topic 


2: Daily Bible 
Readings 


THIS CALENDAR 
is NOT intended to 
be sold by private in- 
dividuals for private 
profit. ONLY recog- 
nized religious organ- 
izations furnish it to 
their respective socie- 
ties for resale in rais- 
ing money for their 
special objects. It is 
most appropriate for 
this purpose as its dis- 
tribution cannot fail 
to accomplish much 
good. The above fea- 
tures, many of them 
exclusive, make this 
the most helpful cal- 
endar of its type ever 
published. 


Special Local Edition! 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR CO,, NEW YORK 


Actual Size 10x 14 Inches 


In response to a demand for a calendar giving appro- 
priate publicity for the local church, we offer this 
SPECIAL EDITION to Societies ordering 300 or 
more. This is a cardboard with fine picture of 
your local church and minister printed in double tone 
on tinted paper, mounted on it, together with a pad of 
12 sheets containing the same data as the other style. 

Price, 300, 17 cents each, 400, 16 cents each, 500, 15 
cents each. Terms, 14 with order, balance 30 days 
after delivery. Retail price 30 cents each. 


| Send all orders promptly to Calendar Dept., 


It Will Pay to Order Early 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


Ge Congregationalist 


Vol. CV. No. 44: 


and Advance 


October 28, 1920 


The Interchurch Steel Strike Report 
Is It Within the Province of the Church? 
By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


A Friendly Visitation to the Waldensians 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


The British Mayflower Celebrations 


By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


A Modern City’s Jericho Road 


By LAWRENCE R. HOWARD 


The Pilgrim Pulpit 


Next Week: What John R. Mott Finds in Europe 


EVERY. PASTOR 
EVERY CHURCH 


Earnestly Desires to Maintain 
a program of 


Missionary Education 


which will be 


Valuable for Substance, Comprehensive in Scope, 
Include all Organizations of the Church, 
Continue from year to year. 


To Assist in this Work is the first 
interest of the 


Congregational World Movement 


1. Courses of Study for all ages on Homeland 
Work and on Foreign Work 
ARE NOW READY 


2. A Manual of Methods, prepared by Dr. 
Herbert W. Gates, of the Education Society, 
may be had upon application to your Re 
gional Director, or to the New York Office 


of the 


Congregational World Movement 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


October 28, 1920 


Copyright, 1920 
Volume CV. (yy CGR Number 44 


By the Congregational Publishing Society. 
Entered at the Post Office in Boston as second-class matter. 
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Editorial Assistants 


The Oongregationalist and Advance succeeds The Recorder, founded 
1816; The Congregationalist, 1849; The Advance, 1867. Published 
every Thursday, by The Pilgrim Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 


RatHs: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; in Church Clubs and to 
ministers, $2.75. Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, $.50 a 
year. Subscriptions are discontinued on date of expiration, appearing 
on the address label of the paper. REMITTANCES: Should be made 
payable to The Congregationalist and Advance, and will be acknowl- 
edged by a change of date on the label. Receipt will be sent if two- 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who in This Week’s Issue 

Our London CorRRESPONDENT, who reports the British May- 
flower celebrations for us, is Mr. Arthur Porritt, a well known 
Hnglish journalist and writer, who has been connected for 
many years with the Christian World. 

GRAHAM TAytLor, who concludes this week his review of the 


‘Interchurch Steel Strike Report, is head of Chicago Commons 


Settlement House, Professor of Social Economies in Chicago 
Seminary and a leader in social and industrial reform. 

CHaries S. MAcrarRLAND, who writes “A Friendly Visita- 
tion to the Waldensians,” is General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and therefore in 
close and frequent touch with religious affairs on the Con- 
tinent. 

LAWRENCE R. HowArp, author of “A Modern City’s Jericho 
Road” has recently come to Boston from Wisconsin. He is 
pastor of the historic North Church in Cambridge. 

We are glad to give a wider audience to this extremely 
suggestive story which was first read to Mr. Howard’s own 
people at Cambridge. It served as an incentive to their under- 
taking a very definite and fruitful task of community visita- 
tion. Here may be a limit for other churches. 

ABBIE FARWELL Brown, whose poem ‘The Union” reveals not 
only her patriotism but her growing power as a poet has 
lived all her life in her quaint and picturesque home in the 
West End. From it she sends forth both children verses— 
such as those frequently printed in The Congregationalist and 
poems like “The Union’ for maturer minds. Her latest 
volume “Heart of New England” is being warmly praised. 


Our Pilgrim Pulpit 

We are just starting a new department which is sure to be 
much appreciated by our readers. It is THE PILGRIM PUL- 
pir in which will appear every week inspiring short sermons 
written by our brilliant and, for the most part, younger minis- 
ters. The first was by Dr. Holmes of Lincoln, Neb., in the issue 
of Oct. 7. This week we have a sermon by Rey. James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield, Mass. From now on THE PILGRIM 
PuLpPir will be a regular feature and we shall welcome com- 
ment, suggestion and criticism from our readers regarding it. 


The New Sunday Law in Massachusetts _ 

We should like to gather some definite facts relating to the 
workings of the newly passed law in Massachusetts allowing 
sports on Sunday afternoon within certain restrictions. May 
we not hear from towns and cities that have experimented 
in this direction? In case permission has been accorded by local 
authorities, how has the plan worked out practically? Has it 
been detrimental to the religious interests of the community? 
Have any obvious advantages resulted from this concession to 
the more liberal elements? 

What we desire is facts and brief comment upon or inter- 
pretation of the facts. We hope to hear from a number of 
communities soon. Let any citizen feel free to respond to this 
request. 

Next Week 

Wuat Joon R. Morr Finns IN Huropez, by Howard B. 
Grose. 

A pageant, THe Prrarim Way TO FREEDOM, by Frank R. 
Shipman. 


Pilgrim and Puritan. 
Who the Pilgrims were. 
Why they came. 


A “Landing” that Lasted 
Three Months. 


How High the Breaking 
Waves Dashed. 


Half of the Pilgrims Died 
in Three Months 


How the Other Half 
Lived. 


The Expected Things 
that Did Not Happen. 


The Unexpected Things 
that Did Happen. 


Fact and Fiction in Pil- 
grim Pictures. 


History versus the Poets 
and the Artists. 


The One Authentic Pil- 
grim Portrait. 


Roger Williams and the 


Pilgrims. 
Squanto. 
Massasoit. 
Oldham. 
‘Morton. 
Plymouth and Boston. 


The Pilgrims as Religious 
Leaders. 


As Business Men, Diplo- 
mats and Neighbors. 


Their Place in the His- 
tory of Church and 
Nation. 


Your Own Pilgrim Celebration 


The Pilgrims as Real People 


A pictorial entertainment of ten numbers, ready for use without preliminary 
preparation, and far more thrilling and instructive than the poetical romances 


of Pilgrim history, because based upon the first-hand story of the Pilgrims 
themselves. 


A program drawn from authentic original sources and all the available pic- 
torial history, much of which has been eee for this purpose from compara- 
tively obscure sources. 


Prepared by Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., Editor of The America Picture- 
looks, adopted by the Americanization Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., eyainer of 
the illustrated address, “‘America and the League of Nations.” 


The proposition is that we furnish you the following on the terms given 
below :— 


1. Fifty hand-colored lantern slides of the most interesting scenes 
in Pilgrim history, each with a complete description in typewritten 
manuscript. The slides are in two groups, comprising two numbers 
of the program. 

2. Anoutline of Pilgrim history to precede the showing of the slides. 

3. Three appropriate hymns in lantern slides. 


we Four selected readings from famous writers (two poetry, two 
prose). 


5. A program for the evening’s entertainment. 


6. Outlines of two advance newspaper notices announcing the en- 
tertainment and the sale of tickets. 


7. Suggested plans by which to arouse public interest in the enter- 
tainment. 


The Landing of the Pilgrims, popularly regarded as taking place on one 
given date, actually extended over a period of months, and the hardships and 
trials which preceded and followed the landing have a more important place in the 
great achievement than the mere coming ashore of any one group on any one day. 
It is indeed most fitting that the “Landing” is to be celebrated not only on De- 
cember 21, 1920, but also before that and throughout the year 1921. 


This entire outfit becomes your property and may be used repeatedly in 
churches, schools, clubs, community centers, etc. 


GPa admissions for one entertainment alone can be mades to cover the 
entire expense, fifty dollars. 


TERMS: 


Five dollars with the order. Forty-five dollars 
on delivery 


For further particulars and a plan whereby 
this outfit can be made to pay for itself, 
and to raise funds for church, school 
e ommunt urposes, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. on “general, 6 id ny, Dare 
30 Irving PI., N. Y. aaaress 
Inelosed find $5.00. Eien ie Cur. 
Viease enter my order for ; +icul f 
one THE PILGRIMS AS Ale an - ther particulars of your 
REAL PEOPLE. I agree to offer of THE PILGRIMS 
pay $45.00 on delivery. AS REAL PEOPLE. 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
30 Irving Pl., N. Y. 
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The Man 


POPULAR New York newspaper writer was dining 

A the other Sunday with one of the presidential can- 

didates in the latter’s home. As the journalist 

studied the man and his surroundings, he said to himself, “I 

wonder what this man thinks about when he goes to bed. 

Has he any idea of the burdens that will rest upon him in 
case he is elected?” 

Who, indeed, would want to be President of the United 

States at such a time as this? When “the tumult and the 

shouting dies,” when the satisfactions of victory have once 


been tested and ertjoyed and the people’s choice settles down _ 


to administering the government of such a nation as this 
in such a crisis in the history of the world, what a tremen- 
dous drain it will be upon body, mind and spirit! 
Undoubtedly Garfield and Harrison, Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley, when in turn they took their places in the succes- 
sion, felt the solemnity of the occasion and the greatness 
of their opportunities. But being President back in the 
seventies or eighties or even in the nineties seems now a 
much less’ serious undertaking than being President from 
1921 to 1925. The passage of time has intensified problems 
then existing and has created new ones. The status of the 
Negro produces even more irritation now than then. Rail- 
roads are in a difficult plight, as the condition of the New 


York, New Haven & Hartford Road attests. Class antipa- 


thies are stronger. Radicals and “reds” have increased in 
number and their subterranean plottings may any day break 
forth in violent demonstrations. In the great middle class, 
pinched by profiteers on the one hand and the demands of 
organized labor on the other, there is more unrest than 
ever before. All these grave situations and more we see 


, within our own borders, while beyond them loom the sinis- 


ter specters of distress and revolt in other lands and of 
reaction toward ‘militarism and selfish nationalism. 
There will be little in the way of conspicuously success- 
ful leadership in other parts of the world to cheer and guide 
our new President. Of the four men who at Paris in the 
spring of 1919 seemed to be holding the world together and 
shaping its future, one only is left in an influential position, 
and even Lloyd George has his back to the wall. The world 
war developed a very small number of new leaders of com- 
manding proportions. One was Herbert Hoover, for whom 
neither of our great parties has seemed to be able to find 
a governmental task commensurate with his abilities. An- 
other was Nicholas Lenin, who has secured for himself a 


- great following, but through such methods and policies as 


have made him feared and distrusted by sober-minded peo- 
ple in all parts of the world. Venezelos, the excellent rep- 
resentative of democratic aspirations in Greece, has shown 
his capacity to carry a just national cause to triumph, and 
Smuts of South Africa has grown in general esteem, but 


‘neither has become a world-figure. 


This dearth of men at the top who year after year in 
these troublous times can prove themselves “pillars of a 


nation’s hope,” makes it clear that civilization has developed 


outwardly more rapidly than it has developed inwardly. 


The organization of the world or of a single nation has 


become so complex, its material expansion so extended, its 


‘racial complications so intricate, that the world is not pro- 


ducing with sufficient rapidity men molded on large enough 
lines to meet the situation. 
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at the Top 


Take the strain on physical endurance. The sick man 
in the White House is a pathetic witness to the tremendous 
and inexorable demands upon the health of men at. the top 
today. How does Lloyd George, far from a giant in stature, 
stand the wear and tear of almost constant travel? Today 
he is speaking in Wales, tomorrow he is conferring with 
other premiers on the continent, the next day he is back at 
Downing Street. How mentally agile, too, such a leader 
has to be to try and untie in succession such hard knots 
as the Irish question, the problem of stabilizing the finances 
of Hurope and the strikes, or menace of strikes, one after 


another, each more portentous than its predecessor. 


Think, too, of the strain upon character. The man at the 
top is constantly beleaguered by those who want this or 
that for themselves. What wisdom it takes to discern the 
right course and when once it is seen; the courage to pursue 
it. So to carry oneself in office as to escape hatred and 


‘abuse, to avoid inconsistencies, to be strong without exer- 


cising any form of tyranny, to be fair without catering to 
all shades of opinion, to be absolutely just and at the same 
time kind and compassionate—such a combination of in- 
stincts and qualities in the man at the top seems to call 
not for a human being but a demi-god. 


Two lessons emerge from this brief analysis. One is 
that if the democratic nations of the earth have not at the 
moment available to their command ‘‘supermen,”’ they must 
advance in the art of self-government. They must learn 
to keep themselves steady, self-controlled, clear-headed, 
right-minded, so that as many members as possible of the 
body politic, through their personal lives and activities, 
shall be contributing to the stability and prosperity of the 
nation and of all peoples. In the last two decades it has 
been the fashion to put propositions “up to Roosevelt” or 
to Wilson, or to some governor or premier, when those who 
submit these problems should be having an active and per- 
haps determining part in their solution. 


No man at the top can alter unchanging laws. No gov- 
ernment can assume for its citizens the duty of the indi- 
vidual to labor, to save, to give, to serve, to make the citi- 
zen’s full contribution to his nation and to the world. 


The other lesson is that if democracy has no plethora of 
great men, it must utilize those who through the traditional ’ 
and orderly processes employed by free peoples rise to the 
top and are entrusted with power such as kings and em- 
perors once wielded. As a son reveals the influence of the 
home in which he was reared, as a minister is largely what 
his parish makes him, so the President, the congressman, 
the governor, gains or suffers in proportion to the amount 
of active and genuine co-operation and confidence or the lack 
of them exhibited by those who put him in his office. 

Our duty to our country and to the world will not be 
fully discharged when we cast our votes next Tuesday, or 
even when we vote as we pray and pray as we vote. We 
must follow that vote and that.prayer with the Christian’s 
confidence that the greatness of his office and the greatness 
of his task will so purify and greaten the man at the top 
that, spared from unjust and cruel censure and supported 
by the conscience, the brain and the brawn of his fellow 
citizens, he may help to lead this nation forward in the 
path of peace, prosperity and world brotherhood. 


Philadelphia to Celebrate the Tercentenary 


HILADELPHIA is among the American cities which have 

planned to celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Pilgrims with an elaborate program. The secretary for the com- 
mittee which has the celebration in charge is Rey. William V. Berg, 
pastor of Central Congregational Church and president of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches. The six Congregational 
churches in the city and some of the near-by New Jersey churches 
will join in the celebration. At Central the celebration will in- 
clude the completion of a $5,000 addition to the Endowment Fund 
and the subscription of $1,500 to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The 
program covers a week of festivities. On Monday, Noy. 22, Rev. 
William P. Merrill, D. D., of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, will address a special service at Central Church. This 
will be followed on Tuesday and Wednesday by a pageant and a 
“town meeting,” with addresses by officially appointed representa- 
tives from France and Great Britain. On Friday the Pilgrim 
Monument, which has been moved from City Hall to a new posi- 
tion on the Parkway, is to be rededicated under the auspices of 
the New England Society of Pennsylvania. Pres. Henry Churchill 
King will address invited guests at the Central Church on that 
evening. The Philadelphia Orchestra will give a concert including 
some “Pilgrim Festival Music” on Saturday evening. All these 
activities lead up to Sunday, Nov. 28, which will be celebrated in 
all the churches as “Mayflower Sunday,’ with special programs 
and addresses. 
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Ministers as Public Officials 


. YEAR or two ago The Congregationalist had an article from 

the pen of Rey. H. J. Rice, of Emporia, Kansas, in which he 
detailed some of his experiences as Police Judge in his city. Em- 
poria has now gone further in experimentation with ministers as 
municipal officers. Rev. John C. Brogan, pastor of Grace Meth- 
odist Church, an exponent of the cause of labor, has been elected 
mayor, and it is reported that he was inaugurated clad in overalls. 
The Poor Commissioner of the City is Rev. John Wilkie, Pastor 
of the Bethany Congregational Church. He is also manager of the 
Hmployment Bureau, Director of the City Market, Secretary of 
the Red Cross, executor of a fund for the relief of poor children, 
and general factotum so far as the needy folks are concerned. Dr. 
Rice, who is pastor of the First Congregational Church, still con- 
tinues his service as Police Judge. Emporia is William Allen White’s 
town and it is reported that he cordially approves the régime of 
the preachers. Other cities have found ,ministers valuable in 
efficient service. Dr. John Faville was for a time Mayor of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Dr. Archibald Hadden, for twenty-eight years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Muskegon, Michigan, 
is at the present time a city commissioner. There is an opinion 
abroad among the laymen that ministers as a class are not fitted 
to administer governmental offices. It is safe to say that as great 
a proportion of ministers are fitted by natural talent, training, and 
experience, to make this contribution to the welfare of a city as 
are men from any other profession or calling. 


ie 


2) WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 4 | 


AMERICANS Force INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS i. 


renty-seven men and women traveled across the Atlantic this past summer to join their hands and hearts with Christians of other lands 
the oh othe connections in the hope of promoting unity in faith, order and activity within the bounds of a reasonable personal liberty. This ft 
picture was taken at St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, Aug. 28, 1920, when the Alliance for the Promotion of International Friendship was in session. 
The report of that and two other similar gatherings in Switzerland was given by our special correspondent in THE CONGREGATIONALIS® of Sept. a 
30. Some of the faces that will be immediately recognized by many of our readers are (in the front row) Dr. Henry A, Atkinson of the Church > 
Peace Union and Mrs. Atkinson, Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Ohurch, New York, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who was j 
chosen executive chairman of the Alliance, and seated at the extreme left, Mr. Robert H. Gardner of Boston. In the middle row the faces of , 
Dr. Samuel A, Eliot of Boston, Dr. O. S. MacFarland of the Federal Council, and Dr, Frederick A. Lynch, will be quickly recognized. Rev. Ed- 

ward OC. Boynton of Worcester is at the extreme left in the third row, \ 
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A Word for Our Times 
A nation that desires to be just, generous and chivalrous in 
all its international relations is not tending toward a limp, 
sentimental internationalism—loving, as it were, all men’s 
wives alike. It is merely achieving greatness by the road along 
which every individual achieves greatness. It is not either in- 
ternationalism or nationalism, either an international flag or 
“Old Glory ;” it is both nationalism and internationalism. Both 
the cross of Christ and the Stars and Stripes—The Churchman. 


The Steel Strike Inquiry 
An important service has been rendered by Professor Graham 
Taylor in his articles on the Interchurch Report on the Steel 
Strike, the third and last of which appears in this issue of The 


Congregationalist. This illuminating study of a grave and far- 
reaching problem seems to have been written with perfect fairness 
and presents both sides with remarkable discrimination. In the 
light of the arguments and conclusions presented by Professor 
Taylor, we believe that certain facts are established. Among them 
are the following: 

The Steel Strike of 1919 was due to unjust, unsocial and un- 
American conditions in the steel industry under the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

The twelve-hour day and seven-day week prevailed among a 
large number of the less skilled workers. 

The extremely autocratic policy of the Corporation manifested 


against trades unions, collective bargaining and conference with 


the workers is the cause of deep dissatisfaction among the workers. 

The wages of the unskilled workers were inadequate. 

Charges made against the strikers of alleged bolshevism as the 
purpose of the strike are unwarranted, although there were radi- 
cals among the strike leaders. 

Working and living conditions have been improved in important 
and extensive ways by the steel corporations for which the Report 
does not give quite enough credit. 

The attempts to discredit the Interchurch Commission that made 


{ the investigation and report without refuting the facts alleged in 
the report put the Steel Corporation in an unfavorable light and 


fail of their purpose. : 

This inquiry came in the natural course of the increasing sense 
of responsibility for social conditions that has been developing in 
It was right and proper that 
such a great industrial conflict should be investigated by church 
representatives and that the conditions and industrial policies 
harmful. to public welfare should be made known, and reform 
sought as was done by this commission. 

Industrial justice and peace will be found only as the Gane 
policy is supplanted by a more democratic, humane and righteous 
one. We believe that the Interchurch report adds helpful influence 
toward this needed reform. It may be that another and greater 
struggle than the 1919 steel strike will come before reactionary 
management will yield to right and reason. We trust such a 
struggle may not be necessary and that the hopeful signs empha- 
sized by Professor Taylor may rapidly multiply. 


To Honor Dr. Herring 

On page 536 of this issue appears a statement by representative 
official leaders of the denomination concerning the contemplated 
raising of a “Herring Memorial Fund.” The plan has in view a 
reasonable provision for Mrs. Herring, who was so deeply interested 
and so closely identified with every phase of her husband’s de- 
nominational service, but beyond that immediate and very legitimate 
use of the interest arising from any fund that may be raised, is its 
ultimate addition to the Annuity Fund. Thus the giver will have 


‘a double satisfaction in connection with his offering, Ee oren large 


or small. 


Ting Goons —— 


The idea of this fund originated in the minds of several 
men convinced that throughout the country were many who would 
be glad to express in this tangible way the admiration they felt for 
Dr. Herring and their appreciation of his great contribution to the 
strengthening of our denominational life. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive and acknowledge in our columns contributions to this fund, or 
gifts may be sent to the Herring Memorial Fund, the address of 
which is 875 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Checks srould be 
made payable to the Herring Memorial Fund. We trust the response 
to the opportunity will be speedy and general. Dr. Herring gave 
himself unsparingly to his great task with no thought of what it 
might bring back to him personally. All the more reason why the 
one who was closest to him should be generously remembered, and 
the Annuity Fund with whose raising he had so much to do should 
be ultimately increased. 


Women at the Polls 

Guesses are many and varied with regard to the effects of the 
nation-wide enfranchisement of women. But that a mighty new 
force charged with great potentialities of good or evil has been 
released, no one questions. It is equally clear that the women, 
generally speaking, are going to avail themselves of this chance. 
It may be necessary here and there for Catholic priests and Prot- 
estant ministers to urge the women of their respective parishes to 
register and go to the polls, but an inward impulse will be suffi- 


‘cient in many cases to take them there, whatever their creed or 


color. 

Just how independent the women will show themselves when 
once they enter the election booth remains to be seen. “I don’t 
know what I am going to do,” said a woman the other day, “in 
view of the fact that my husband and I totally disagree on what 
I consider the main issue of the campaign.” No one really likes 
to differ with wife or husband, even on matters superficial, and 
the opinion of the man of the house should certainly count for 
what it is worth. At the same time it would add nothing to the 
solution of our many problems if, election after election, a greatly 
preponderating number of women should vote just as father or 
husband or brother votes. We doubt if this will be the case. Women 
during the last twenty-five years have been educated by means of 
their clubs, missionary societies and other associations to the 
point where they are informed concerning public questions and 
can make their decisions as to candidates and platforms as intelli- 
gently as the average man. This being so their vote should repre- 
sent themselves and not the behest of some man or organization. 

Apart from the immediate results which the presence of Ameri- 
can women in the election booths by the million next Tuesday will 
help to effect, several things have already come to pass because of 
woman’s enfranchisement that seem to us full of hope. 

The sphere of woman’s participation in politics has been en- 
larged. She is on national, state and local committees. Her coun- 
sel and aid are sought as never before by the professional politi- 
cians. They will find it more and more difficult to manipulate 
elections and to carry out their own selfish designs now that woman 
has a decided say in what shall come to pass. 

There is a decided change also in the atmosphere of the places 
where voters register and cast their ballots. The incessant smoker 
finds himself moved to throw aside his cigar for a few moments, 
or is gently admonished so to do. The torchlight parades that in- 
clude a considerable contingent of women in picturesque attire are 
more dignified and impressive. So whether as a torch-bearer or a 
worker in the team or a propagandist, woman’s influence extends 
far beyond the mere depositing of her ballot. 

Because of the fact that women vote there ought to be and 
there is coming to be, we think, a broadening of the field of con- 
versation at many a family table. This has an educational value 
for husband, wife and children. A certain measure of talk about 
Article X or the meaning of a mandate or the tariff or the Vol- 
stead Act is much to be preferred to a steady stream of trivialities 
and gossip. 
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As for the unattached women, of whom there are multitudes— 
particularly in New England—who live alone, or who board, and 
do not have the advantage or the disadvantage of close relation- 
ship with men, it strikes us that the possession of suffrage ought 
to mean more to them than to any other class of women. They 
have to win their way in the world without much help from the 
other sex. All the more reason why they should have the chance 
to help determine measures bearing on their own welfare and the 
welfare of others, and having the chance, should exercise it delib- 
erately and gladly. 

The Congregationalist declared for woman suffrage in advance 
of many: of its religious contemporaries. Now that it has come, 


- it congratulates the more than twenty million women voters who: 


next week will stand shoulder to shoulder with the men at the 
place of power. The Congregationalist is confident that the women, 
not only in this election but in all subsequent ones, will not dis- 
appoint those who have learned to rely on their moral intuitions, 
their unselfish patriotism, their devotion to the welfare of humanity. 
American politics ought to be cleaner, American life purer, Amer- 
ica’s influence in the world greater, because of what the women 
will do at the polls. 


The American Board at Marietta 

The American Board has held many larger meetings, but never 
one richer in interest and impressiveness than the meeting in 
Marietta on October 12 to 15. Returning delegates and speakers are 
using emphatic terms in praise of all that happened. Every cir- 
cumstance was favorable for a rare gathering of the foreign mis- 
sionary forces. Mr. W. W. Mills, of the Marietta Church, a long 
time corporate member of the Board and a friend of all Congre- 
gational interests, was not mistaken when he urged the Board to 
come to his part of the state and gave assurance that the welcome 
would be wide and deep. The fact that the Board never had held 
a meeting nearer than Columbus made the occasion one of novelty 
and interest to the Congregationalists of Southern Ohio and ad- 
joining territory. Two hundred delegates came from outside the 
city and these with the local friends gave the appearance of a 
well filled church at most of the sessions. At the evening meet- 
ings the church was crowded, in some instances scores of people 
being obliged, to stand at the rear. We are hearing much of the 
thoughtful and generous hospitality, not only of the church and the 
college, but of all the people of the entertaining city. The Baptist, 
Methodist, and even Catholic homes were opened wide to the dele- 
gates. It was well nigh impossible for any one to do any walking 
as automobiles by the score were placed at the disposal of the 
visitors. é 

Details of the meeting will be given in our next issue, but we 
have learned already that never have the missionaries given a 
better account of themselves and their work than at Marietta. 
At the Thursday night session, with a crowded church, some one 
asked that all the missionaries might go upon the platform and be 
looked upon as a body. When forty-three responded to this request, 
the audience rose in token of honored and affectionate greeting 
and President Moore led in a very tender prayer. Another great 
moment was when a band of student volunteers set forth their 
aims and purposes in going to the foreign field. The program as 


usual was well ordered from the standpoint of those who wished ° 


to see a balanced and full presentation of the Board’s work in its 
twenty different fields. One pastor made this comment, ‘as the 
various fields passed before us the effect was simply tremendous.” 
There were several new features in the program. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy was Dr. Barton’s foreign survey given at an 
evening session with the aid of the stereopticon. Let us hope that 
the use of pictorial and graphic material in connection with the 
survey may become a permanent feature of the Board’s program. 

More was made of the Exhibit than ever before, particularly on 
the Sunday preceding the meeting, when the exhibit and the accom- 
panying lectures were attended by nearly 1,000 people. The Board 
has hit upon a rarely effective device in having missionaries and 
secretaries conduct story-telling hours for childen in connection 
with the exhibit. On some of these occasions sixty or seventy chil- 
dren were in attendance. 

All things considered, the American Board, in the years when 
the National Council does not assemble, presents a meeting unique 
among religious and missionary conventions. The Corporate mem- 
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ber, the pastor, and the friend of missions, who does not attend 
these great gatherings when they come within reach of his time and 
purse, is missing a great privilege. 


The Council at Los Angeles 

Preparations are already being made for the next meeting of 
the Congregational National Council to be held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., the last week in June, 1921. That charming and rapidly 
growing city whose desire to entertain the National Council has 
once or twice been disappointed will soon have a chance to carry 
into effect its hospitable impulses. Our leaders on the ground are 
already anticipating and planning for their agreeable but by no 
means inconsequential task. They have suggested that after the 
pattern of the International Council in Boston, an invitation be 
extended to every church to send at least one honorary delegate. 

From the point of view of the office of the National Council, 
arrangements are going forward expeditiously. The program com- 
mittee, consisting of Moderator Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
Charles F. Carter and Secretary Edward D. Eaton, is busily at 
work and expects to provide a series of meetings and of discus- 
sions worthy of the occasion. The Council has met once before on 
the Pacific Coast at Portland, Oregon, but this is the first time it 
has gone to Southern California and its presence there ought to 
strengthen already strong local Congregational interests. 

Meanwhile state and local bodies should not fail to elect at 
their autumn gatherings their due quota of delegates. Each dis- 
trict association can be represented by at least’ one delegate and 
every. association having more than ten churches can elect one ad- 
ditional delegate for each ten churches or major fraction thereof. 
Hach state conference can appoint one delegate and in cases 
where the aggregate membership is more than ten thousand, can 
elect one additional delegate for each additional ten thousand 
members or major fraction thereof. 

The Los Angeles meetings, combining as they do the biennial 
session of the Council and the annual meetings of the missionary 
societies, will be of the first importance to the life and growth of 
the denomination. Many pressing and far-reaching questions will be 
brought before it. It should register another forward step in the 
common service of our great fellowship. 

% ¥ 

Of the three requisites of efficient Christian work, at it, all at it 
and at it.all the time, we are sometimes inclined to lay most em- 
phasis on the third. A character and enthusiasm which go only 
with a hop, skip and a jump, leave spaces of no-witness between. 
One of the conyincing elements of our Lord’s character is its even 
texture. He never forgot to be his real self. 


Prayer and Football Playing | 

This is.the height of the college football season. In Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky, they are duly and sincerely religious and have an 
old fashioned grip on the reality of the power of prayer. 
three years a prayer has been offered as the team left the dressing 
room for a game. Last year in the most important game of the 
season the eleven, in the interval between halves, with a score 
of 6 to 0 against them got down on their knees and asked for 
strength to win a victory—and won it by getting 14 points. This 
year they played Harvard last week and returned to their con- 
stant tactics of calling in the Almighty as an assistant. And the 
men believe that this has given them their fame as successful 
players of the game. Nor do we doubt this, in the sense that 
prayer has quieted anxiety by substituting faith and called out all 
the latent strength and all the ready skill of the players. — 


But this is not to assert for a moment that God determines in- _ 


fallibly the result of any particular game by the prayers for vic- 
tory of one team or the other. Nor do we understand that the 
Centre College authorities claim this. For in case both teams in a 
particular game prayed for victory, that would cancel out the ma- 
terial efficiency of prayer and leave God in the dilemma of choosing 
and refusing. Prayer in its effect on the character and con- 
fidence of the players is one thing. Prayer as a human wielding 
of the thunderbolt (or the forward pass and scrimmage) let us say 
is quite another. We hope the Centre College eleven will keep on 
asking God for strength through faith. 
have a source of strength, though no insurance of victory. We are 


For — 


If they do so they will 
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writing before the game with Harvard, but supposing that Harvard 


' . wins in what, on account of the numbers of students from whom 


to choose, must have been rather an unequal contest, it will be 
nothing against the power or value of prayer which has been one of 
the elements of character and confidence which has brought this 
small Kentucky college so far to the front in the athletic world. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Viol that was Almost in Tune 


Whether a man that is Regenerate hath all parts of him equally 
Regenerate, hath been discussed by grave men in councils of old 
time. And I have sometimes inquired of my soul whether there 
lingered in me any element of the unregenerate that had gotten 
as far down as my Toes. And this question I ask myself when I 
listen to Musick other than that of the Sanctuary, even to the Viol, 
which the profane call the Fiddle, when it is Played Skillfully. For 

when it playeth of an Ancient man named Daniel whose surname 

was Tucker, or discourseth upon the wonders of creation in Pop 
goeth the Weasel, or relateth the adventures of the Pilgrim in 
Arkansaw, then do I notice that my Sandals rise a little space 
from the Floor and come down again. 

Now I was in the home of a friend whose Daughter had taken 
lessons upon the Viol, and she essayed to play for me. And she 
sawed long upon her Instrument to get it worse out of tune than 
it was already, and she said, I have not.a very Good ear for the 
Tuning, but I can play the melody well. 

And she played me a Polonaise in A Flat. And the Polonaise I 
comprehended not, but the A Flat I was fully conscious of. And 
I noticed that she had the Technique Down Fine. For she first 
folded a Silk Handkerchief and placed it against her Neck where 
the Viol Rested, and the Handkerchief was well chosen for the 
Harmony of its Color with her Dress, and needed it at that place. 
Likewise did she Vibrate her finger upon the String as her teacher 
had Instructed her. And she drew her Bow with the precision of 
a Director of Calisthenics. But her A string was Flat, and her HB 
string was Sharp, and her other strings were both of them Just a 
Little Bit Off. 

And her father listened with Pride, for he had paid Three Hun- 
dred Dollars for the Instrument, and more than that for the 
Teacher, and his daughter had learned to Render Great Composi- 
tions, even Polonaises in A Flat and such like Musick, and she 
had acquired Technique, and the proper method of folding her Silk 
Handkerchief. But she had not the Kingdom of God within her 
so that she should know when all four of her Strings were a Little 
Bit Off. 

Now I would rather that my daughter and my sons should play 
for me Musick which is Less Ambitious, and play it upon Well 
Tuned Instruments, even the Money Musk, and the Irish Washer- 
woman and the Turkey in the Straw, than to render for my HWdifi- 
eation Polonaises in A Flat wherein I get more of the Flatness 
than of the Polonaise. 

For a Simple thing that is rendered Artistically is effective 
-when an Ambitious thing poorly done is the more conspicuously a 
Failure. And there be many things well played as to technique 
whereof the strings are a Little Bit Off. 


In Brief 


Are you beginning to summon and arrange your grounds of 
thanksgiving? It will be a convenience to have them ready for 
enumeration when Thanksgiving Day arrives. 

% ¥ : 

Whatever the result of the Presidential election let us guard 
ourselves against the opinion either that American civilization has 
come down with a crash, or that we are released from the responsi- 
bility of being good citizens and of keeping watch upon our repre- 
sentatives in office. 
Pa 4 ¥ » 

Dr. Walter Laidlaw is quoted by the English newspaper, The 
Christian as saying that the Jews in New York City now make a 
third of the whole population, or some 1,800,000, as shown by the 
; last census. He added that this amounts to three times as many 
| as ever lived in Jerusalem, Of these he says, nine out of ten have 
- eeased to attend synagogue except on the great yearly festivals. 
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And there are other thousands of Jews either on the way or look- 
ing from their difficult life in the cities of Eastern Europe to 
America and New York as a refuge and a place of opportunity. 
% ¥ 
The Republicans of a certain New Jersey district missed a good 
chance to send an able and militant religious journalist to Congress 
when at the primaries they turned down Editor Nolan R. Best of 
The Continent. But he had forty per cent. of the voters with him. 
It’s a good start for 1922 and Mr. Best is still young! 
¥% ¥ 
The Tokyo Sunday School Convention before its adjournment 
took an honorable position with reference to racial equality. and 
human brotherhood. Such utterances by an assemblage which in- 
cluded so many high-minded and influential Americans ought to 
prove a valuable antidote to jingo sentiment both in Japan and 
America. 
¥ ¥ 
The fact that the current International Sunday School Lessons 
relate to the life of Christ should lead to a fresh reading of some 
of the standard lives of Jesus as well as of other books that set 
forth the historic and scenic background of the country Where his 
life was lived. A Sunday school teacher writes, “We are just be- 
ginning to study the life of our Lord and I am reading again with 
much interest Ben Hur.” 
% Y 


Important conferences are going on this week between represen- 
tatives of numerous church agencies more or less directly related to 
the Interchurch Movement. We shall report the results as soon 
as they are given to the public. It is clear that the drift is toward 
a continuation of co-operation among the Protestant churches of 
the country, emphasizing educational rather than financial phases 


‘of endeavor and leaving with the respective denominations the 


actual raising of the money. It is a difficult task to’ face the 
defects in application of the Interchurch idea and yet to preserve 
all that is best in the idea itself. But our readers must grapple 
courageously with the situation as it exists and move forward 
rather than stand still or go backward. Isolation is as lamentable 
in the attitude of great communions as it would be in the attitude 
of nations toward one another. 
ey 7 

Scotland votes by localities on the question of licensing, limit- 
ing or prohibiting the sale of liquor on Noy. 15. “Local Veto’ is 
the term in use. A petition from ten per cent. of the electorate is 
necessary, under the law passed seven years ago now coming into 
effect, to bring the question to an issue, and there has been no 
difficulty in securing such a number of signatures in 600 out of 
700 yoting areas, including the whole of Glasgow and most of the 
mining and industrial.areas. An. alliance of the churches, the 
working men and, especially, the women, gives vitality to the move- 
ment. The Church of Scotland, the United Free, the Methodist, 
Baptists and Congregational Churches are all engaged in the move- 
ment. And the labor organizations are demanding, not a limita- 
tion of the number of licenses, but, total prohibition of the trade. 

¥% ¥ 

The authorities of the Roman Church faced with the question 
of casuistry raised by the attempted suicide of Irish convicts in 
English prisons by refusing food, are evidently divided into two 
parties, one maintaining that such suicide is murder and a mortal 
sin, the other that when intended as a protest against conviction 
and a weapon in political controversies it is allowable or even com- 
mendable. The point was not raised when the English advocates of 
woman’s suffrage secured their release by similar refrainings from 
food, partly because the Hnglish Government released the convicts 
before the danger stage was reached and partly because they .were 
English and not Irish and did not interest the Roman Church. 
The pope has listened to the opinions of divergently minded car- 
dinals and referred the point as a question of morals to the Con- 
eregation of the Holy Office. On their decision, if accepted and 
set forth officially by the pope, will depend the question whether 
Fitzgerald who has died and such other of the hunger strikers as 
may die in the meantime are justified in conscience, and also 
whether this is in the opinion of the infallible head of the Roman 
Church a legitimate weapon of men conyicted in the courts against 
the execution of the sentences imposed upon them. 
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The Interchurch Steel Strike Report 
II. Is It Within the Province of the Church ? 


It is the more necessary to remember why 
and how the Interchurch inquiry and report 
upon this strike were undertaken, because 
not only the right of 
a church agency thus 
to inquire, but also 
the very motive of 
this inquiry, are so 
challenged by hostile 
critics as to impugn 
the trustworthiness 
and discredit the 
value of the report. 
At the outset it 
should be understood 
that the appointment 
of this Commission 
of Inquiry by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was the culmination of convictions 
that have been growing within the churches 
of widely different type for the past ten or 
more years. In 1908 the representatives of 
thirty or more denominations, including more 
than 18,000,000 members, organized the Fed- 
eral Council of these Protestant churches 
and issued a declaration of principles apply- 
ing to industry, for which the Council took 
its stand. This declaration was the out- 
growth of movements within the constituent 
church bodies that had previously resulted 
in pronouncements of their own and in 
the organization of commissions of social 
service. 

The Interchurch Movement therefore nat- 
urally included an industrial relations de- 
partmeng, This was organized long before 
there was any sign of any strike to be in- 
vestigated. Inquiries were planned to ascer- 
tain the living and working conditions in 
several of the great industries, including of 
“course the steel industry. This latter inquiry 
would and should have been undertaken had 
there been no strike. The struggle within 
the steel industry created a concrete situa- 
tion calling for investigation. The Industrial 
Relations Department therefore appointed 
the Commission of Inquiry, authorizing it to 
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function independently and to submit its 
report to the Interchurch Movement. The 
Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 was 


unanimously adopted by the Commission 
of Inquiry and by the executive committee 
of the Interchurch Movement, which author- 
ized its publication. 

Thus it will be seen that the determination 
of the churches to apply their principles to 
living and working conditions and to seek to 
understand these conditions in order to fulfill 
that purpose was not sudden nor sporadic, 
not prompted by the war fever nor class sym- 
pathies engendered by disturbed conditions 
following the war, but was gradually devel- 
oped from their experience in trying to meet 
the demands of an industrial age upon 
religion. 


Tuer RIGHT OF THE CHURCHES TO CHALLENGE 
CoNDITIONS 


The warrant which the churches may 
justly plead for taking this attitude and line 
of action was forcibly yet tactfully expressed 
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by Dr. Edward T. Devine in the statement 
he made Dec. 18, 1919, to the presidents of 
the constituent companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation on behalf of the 
Federal Council of Christian churches. Refer- 
ring to the Federal Council’s Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, he informed 
the officials of the Steel Corporation that the 
Commission’s particular function is “to keep 
the churches informed, through the religious 
press and otherwise, about social and indus- 
trial questions; and to help to formulate 
recommendations in regard to particular sit- 
uations which involve ethical, moral or reli- 
gious factors, and on which the churches 
should take a position; to enable the preach- 
ers in their pulpits and the editors of the 
religious press to deal sanely, candidly and 
helpfully with these situations.” Quoting 
from the report of a committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s stockholders pre- 
sented by Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, April 15, 
1912, “that a twelve-hour day of labor, fol- 
lowed continuously by any group of men for 
any considerable number of years, means a 
decreasing of the efficiency and lessening of 
the vigor and virility of such men,” Dr. De- 
vine courteously and impressively brought 
this fact to bear in these words: “The ques- 
tion which we raise and press with all the 
earnestness at our command is whether any 
corporation has the right, for any consider- 
able number of years, to ‘decrease the efi- 
ciency’ and ‘lessen the vigor and virility’ of 
their men; whether any employing corpora- 
tion, even if, for the bribe of over-time pay, 
the workers themselves acquiesce, has a right 
to deprive American families of the presence 
of the head of the family for thirteen hours 
of the«day; or the right to deprive the com- 
munity of the vigor and virility of its citi- 
zens.” 

Asserting and defending the right of the 
churches thus to challenge such conditions 
he said: ‘‘The churches are interested in the 
character of individuals, in the homes of 
the nation and in the kind of neighborhoods 
or communities of which the nation is made 
up, and it is their testimony, gentlemen, that 
the twelve-hour day which, as your own com- 
mittee pointed out, means an absence of at 
least thirteen hours from the family, de- 
prives the children of the parental oversight 
to which they are entitled, deprives the moth- 
ers of the full partnership to which they are 
entitled from their husbands, deprives the 
men of the chance to get acquainted with 
their children and the free time which their 
physical and social well-being demands. It 
is the view of the churches expressed in many 
platforms and resolutions that a twelve-hour 
day for industrial wage-earners means over- 
work.” This frank protest and this direct 
appeal to the consciences, hearts and patriot- 
ism of those responsible for the management 
of the United States Steel Corporation plants 
were received without any token of resent- 
ment and are said to have made a favorable 
impression. Although taken under consid- 
eration, no response has as yet been made. 


_activities. 


ATTACKS UPON THE CHURCHES 


The National Oiwvic Federation Review 
launched the first attack upon the churches 
for their social reconstruction programs 
which had been prompted by the war. In its 
issue of March 25, 1919, Ralph M. Hasley 
charged nearly every denomination of Chris- 
tians, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, 
in this country and abroad, with having 
based their respective programs on “views of 
near-Bolsheviki,’ under the title, “Radicals 
Mislead Churches about Labor.” Again on 
Sept. 80, 1919, he renewed the attack under 
the title, “Socialism or Social Reform in the 
Church—Which?” 

As soon as the investigation of conditions 
in the steel industry was announced, charges 
began to be lodged against the Interchurch 
Commission of Inquiry and its investigators. 
These charges became personal and calumni- 
ous even before the summary of the report 
was released for publication. The files of 
the Commission’s office had been rifled. Those 
responsible for publishing some entirely un- 
founded charges were forced to retract by 
the Commission’s threat of court action. 
Before the full text of the report was pub- 
lished, the editor of one of the most influen- 
tial Bastern financial journals personally 
expressed his contempt for the Interchurch 
Commission in these pre-judging terms: “The 
Steel Company is under far less necessity of 
clearing itself than the willingly deluded 
fools who made the Interchurch report.” 

A semi-monthly magazine, bearing the title 
Industry, published at Washington, D. C., by 
and for manufacturers, early in June opened 
a long series of articles criticizing several 
denominations and federations of churches 
with an attack upon the personnel both of 
the Federal Council and of the Interchurch 
Commission of Inquiry and its staff. It 
charged the investigators with being extreme 
radicals, citing as reasons the fact that they 
had written articles for certain well known 
and widely read journals, such as the New 
Republic, and the fact that one of them 
proved to be “a noted professional social 
service worker.” The affiliation of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry with the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America was 
deemed so suspicious that Industry labored 
through three columns to prove it. Most sus- 
picious of all was the alleged influence of 
Prof. Harry F. Ward of Union Theological 
Seminary, whose participation in formulating 
the “Social Creed,” first adopted by the Meth- 
odists and then in 1908 by the Federal Coun- 
cil, is cited as evidence of his pernicious 


Summing up “the amazing and almost in- 
credible radicalism of Prof. Harry F. Ward” 
that. had “developed a condition in the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of the Inter- 
church Moyement which is appalling when 
considered from any angle,” Industry con- 
cludes its arraignment of Prof. Ward’s al- 
leged radicalism in these amazingly naive 
terms: “In other words he intimated that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ should be brought 
into the industrial field and that the cardinal 
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principles set forth in the Sermon on the 
Mount should be injected by the churches 
_ into industrial relations.” 


APPLYING RELIGION TO LIFE 


While the Commission of Inquiry and its 
staff are open to criticism, as they expected 
to be, and while their report is open to chal- 
lenge, as it should be, yet obviously preju- 
diced criticisms and attacks, especially such 
as were ventured before the evidence could 
have been seen, should neither influence pub- 
lic opinion nor disturb the peace of the 
churches. 

The right and freedom not only, but the 
obligation of the churches in loyalty to their 
mission, to apply religion to living and work- 
ing conditions cannot be questioned at least 
within their fellowship. Not to do so would 
be disloyal to the divine commission of the 
Chureh and would leave it without any real 
gospel applicable to an industrial age. If 
religion reveals the “way of life,” the Church 
must strive to have the way of making a liv- 
ing consistent with and not subversive of 
the ideals and standards of the religious life. 

In the exercise of spiritual freedom and 
duty, the Commission of Inquiry felt con- 
strained to go beyond the statement of the 
facts as to conditions and relations alleged to 
exist in the steel industry, which was the 
first concern of the report, and include “ex- 
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pressions of moral judgment,’ which con- 
stitute its concluding section under the title, 
“Christian Findings.” It is a fair point of 
criticism to raise, however, whether the 
report might not have been more reliant 
upon the statement of the facts found and 
less opinionated in passing judgment upon 
them, however consistent the judgment might 
be with the facts as stated. Perhaps the 
public might have been more quickly and 
fully prepared to judge if the facts had been 
left to carry their own conviction, free from 
any suspicion of being so stated or so fol- 
lowed up by conclusions as to give the im- 
pression of making out a case for or against 
either party at issue. 


WHERE PUBLIC OPINION WILL SUPPORT THE 
REPORT 

Any candid survey of the conditions and 
relations in the steel industry as portrayed 
in this report not only, but to be found in 
plain sight by any observer, justifies public 
support of these outstanding recommenda- 
tions concluding the report: ; 

That the Federal government make an ex- 
haustive nation-wide inquiry into the basic 
conditions in the steel industry, and inau- 
gurate consultation between the Steel Cor- 
poration and its employes in order to devise 
an adequate plan for permanent, free confer- 
ences to regulate the conduct of the industry 
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in the future, with the purpose of eliminating 
the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week 
and of readjusting the wage rates. 


That the federal government make full 
inquiry into the past and present state of 
civil liberties in Western Pennsylvania and 
institute a special investigation of labor de- 
tective agencies and of government co-opera- 
tion with them. 

Despite whatever resentment may be ex- 
pressed against alleged “meddling” in indus- 
trial affairs and despite financial losses al- 
ready suffered or threatened, the Church is 
sure in the long run to gain far more confi- 
dence and support than it may now lose by 
fearlessly taking an outspoken stand against 
industrial policies clearly inimical to public 
welfare and against the tactics of industrial 
belligerents which violate the law either by 
violence or by over-riding constitutional 
rights and civil liberties. 

Public sentiment has already given eyi- 
dence of its appreciation for the courage and 
confidence shown by the Interchurch Move- 
ment in undertaking this great adventure of 
faith in the right of the churches to know 
and make known living and working condi- 
tions and to co-operate with all other loyal, 
patriotic agencies in making industrial condi- 
tions and relations consistent with Christian 
standards of human life and public welfare. 


A Friendly Visitation to the Waldensians of Italy 


Their Present Service and Influence 


Thousands upon thousands of American tour- 
ists, members of our evangelical churches, have 
year after year visited sunny Italy. They 
have acquainted themselves with the Vatican, 
have peered into the garden where the Pope 
takes his daily walks, have occasionally been re- 
ceived by him, have visited the Roman Catholic 
ehurches of Rome both inside the walls and 
outside the walls, have climbed the Campanile 
in Florence and counted the statues upon the 
eathedral at Milan. They have participated in 
a@ way in religious services at St. Peter’s in 
Rome and St. Mark’s in Venice. They have 
acquired some information regarding the Roman 
Church, past and present. 


HVANGELICAL CHURCHES FORGOTTEN 


Seldom, however, has it occurred to them to 
take any account of the evangelical churches 
or to visit the thriving Waldensian communi- 
ties, situated in one of the most charming sec- 
tions of the Alps, or to go to church with them 
on Sunday, although the church may have been 
only a block away. | 

Oceasionally their guide has pointed out to 
them a little “‘Waldensian”’ church, but very 
likely neither he nor they knew just what it 
was. They have been in Turin, on their way 
through one of the tunnels or over the passes 
into Switzerland or France, without knowing 
that within a train ride of an hour and a half 
the beautiful scenery of the Cottian Alps, to- 
gether with the historic significance of the 
Waldensian communities at Pinerola or Terre 
Pellice were worthy of an extra day or two, 
or that one of their historic churches might be 
visited, just around the corner from the station 
‘in Turin, while they waited for a train. — 

It may be worth while, therefore, to make the 

‘ oceasion of a little friendly visitation to these 
communities, the opportunity to remind our 
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people of the historic significance and the pres- 
ent service and influence of these churches in 
their nation and their importance to the Chris- 
tian world at large. 


W ALDENSIAN HISTORY 


The Waldensians are the spiritual brothers 
of the Huguenots of France and the Pilgrims 
of New England. Their story is much the same 
as that of the Huguenots. They have a certain 
advantage, however, for the Waldensian Church 
is by far the oldest evangelical chureh in 
Christendom. They were reformers long before 
the Reformation. 
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Their origin is traced back as far as the ninth 
century when they began their stern resistance 
against the practices of Rome, until, in 1192, 
Peter Waldo of Lyons escaped across the Alps 
and started a revival among them in which two 
by two they went through Italy and even as 
far afleld as Bohemia. When the Reformation 
began in Germany and France they sent their 
messengers to these countries and on their re- 
turn called a synod which voted to co-operate 


.in the Reformation. 


In the Waldensian Museum at Torre Pellice 
is exhibited a copy of the first Bible ever 
printed in Freneh which was published by the 
Waldenses of Italy. ; 

These. churches and people have passed 
through thirty-five bloody persecutions, more 
than once the edict has gone forth that they 
should be stamped out from Italy, followed by 
the triumphant statement that they had been 
extinguished. They have been sent into exile 
in Switzerland but have more than once climbed 
back over the mountains again into their old 
homes. Their struggle for religious liberty is 
a thrilling story covering many centuries, for 
they did not succeed in gaining freedom of 
worship until the year of our Lord 1848. 

In the summer of 1686 these valleys were 
turned into deserts, the homes and the temples 
were in ruins, the land was devastated, while 
thousands upon thousands of the Vaudois filled 
the prisons or sought safety in Switzerland, 
France or farther away or were chained to 
the galleys. One writer triumphantly declared, 
“Tt is done, henceforth no more Waldenses. All 
is over, well over.” 
~ But in 1689 we find thousands of them, led 
by Henri Arnaud, at one and the same time 
their pastor and their general, returnirig by 
that heroic march which received such expres- 
sions of admiration from Napoleon the Great 
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himself. It was under these circumstances that 
the Albigenses, the Poor Men of Lombardy and 
the Poor Men of Lyons, as they were variously 
ealled, finally came together in the one body 
since known as the Waldenses. 

Not only is their story one of persecution but 
of every other kind of suffering. In 1630 a 
terrible plague visited their valleys, destroying 
over 10,000 of their members in one year. It 
was their story that led the poet Milton to 
write his famous sonnet: 

““Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose 
bones 5 
Lie seattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WALDENSIANS 

The Waldensians share with varying em- 
phases the same characteristics as the other 
reformers, placing a supreme value on the word 
of God as the rule of faith and life. Their mode 
of church government is Presbyterian. Like 
the other groups of men and women who 
brought about the Reformation, their emphasis 
on high personal moral ideals was their out- 
standing characteristic, special stress being laid 
on truthfulness and the avoidance of oaths. 
Even their bitter enemies bore witness to their 
uprightness, chastity and soberness of speech 
and demeanor. Like the Pilgrims of New 
England they planted their schools beside their 
churches. 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF WALDENSIAN 
CHURCHES 

Over against the millions in Italy who are 
elaimed by the Roman Church they would seem 
insignificant if simply counted by numbers. In 
making the comparison, however, we must take 
into account the respective ethical standards of 
the two groups. The Waldensian peoples and 
communities must be weighed rather than 
counted. 

There are about 30,000 people in their valley 
communities and perhaps something near the 
same number in the rest of Italy. They have 
been colonizers and have at the present time 
3,000 adherents in Marseilles, 7,000 in Uruguay, 
3,000 in the Argentine Republic, 2,000 at Val- 
dese, N. C., 1,000 at Monett, Mo., and 1,000 in 
New York. 

Torre Pellice 
mother church. There they have a high school 
of the highest grade, with 175 students studying 
for their diploma of admittance to the univer- 
sity. They have a normal school of sixty young 
women. In these valleys are about 3800 second- 
ary schools and a number of others in various 
sections of Italy, including Palermo and Salerno. 

Their churches are well established in all the 
big cities of Italy—Turin, Genoa, Milan, 
Verona, Venice, Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, Naples 
and Rome. They have a well-equipped school 
of theology in Florence and have developed hos- 
pitals and institutions for the care of children 
and aged people, which are of a high order. 

Interviews which I held with men associated 
with the Italian Government brought out warm 
recognition of the appreciation of Waldensian 
character and personalities. ‘They stand out 
distinctly in the public eye as good citizens. 
Two members of the present Senate and one 
member of the Lower House are Waldensian 
and from time to time the Cabinet contains one 
of their representatives, as at present. 

A recent American investigator for our gov- 
ernment Department of Education bore special 
witness to their school at Torre Pellice as being 
of the highest order of any in Italy. 

They form at the present moment an impor- 
tant link between France and Italy. In their 
valleys they speak either French or Italian with 
apparently equal readiness, and while they are 
loyal subjects of Italy, they have many French 
characteristics. 
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A VISIT TO TORRE PELLICE 


Surely it would be worth while for any visi- 
tor to take a day for Torre Pellice. There is, 
first of all, the scenery of these beautiful val- 
leys. Monte Viso is only a few feet lower than 
Mont Blane. The museum at Torre Pellice 
ought certainly to be as interesting for the evan- 
gelical church member as the Vatican museum 
at Rome. The climb up the little hill at Bobbio 
Pellice to the martyrs’ monument is as repaying, 
as the climbing of the steps to St. Peter’s dome 
or the ascent of Salvatore. 


THEIR SPIRIT TopAy 


At a recent international gathering of Chris- 
tians where it was proposed that fellowship 
should be withheld from German churches, 
pending their repentance, it was the moderator 
of the Waldensian Synod who counseled con- 
sideration and patience, and he himself had lost 
a son in the war. 

Despite their history of persecution which 
comes down nearly to our own day, they are 
strangely irenie in their attitude toward the 
Roman Church, too much so in the judgment 
of some Italian Methodists. These words of 
one of thei pastors express their sentiment: 
“Let us not cherish evil feelings toward Roman 
Catholics, let us simply teach them those truths 
of the gospel which the Waldenses sacrificed so 
much to maintain.” 


FUTURE OF THE WALDENSIANS 


Is it for nothing that God has enabled these 
men and women to withstand the persecutions 
and the legionaries and the oppressive laws of 
fifty popes, one hundred princes, one hundred 
and fifty writers, two hundred prelates and 
priests, two hundred and fifty statesmen and 
army generals and armies without count? 

They are strategically situated. The 2,800 
of them in Turin are an influence in wise and 
progressive democracy in that turbulent city. 
Their valleys send out men and women into 
other sections of Italy who touch at vital points 
the civie and political life of the nation. One 
of their leaders in Rome said to me proudly: 
“Let me remind you that two nations still re- 
fuse to send their ambassadors to recognize the 
temporal power of the Vatican; the United 
States and Italy.” 

Their moral influence during the war was 
noted throughout the nation, in the-quality of 
the officers (including chaplains) and the men 
they sent to the army. There is an ineffaceable 
distinctness about them. In the recent Geneva 
Conference on Life and Work, their Modera- 
tor, Rev. Ernesto Giampiccoli was a marked 
personality that could not be hidden despite his 
modesty and reserve. Their distinctive personal 
influence is something one can both see and feel 
in Italy. 


SomE PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Are our American churches going to adopt 
the slogan, “America First,’ which generally 
means also America last as well? 

Up to this time with slight exception they 
have confined their tributes of what they owe 
these spiritual fathers and brothers, to occa- 
sional sentimental encomiums. 

I should like to make a few practical sug- 
gestions. ; 

First of all, that our tourists and especially 
our preachers, when they go to Italy get a copy 
of the “Guide to the Waldensian Valleys” and 
go to Torre Pellice even if a day has to be taken 
from the round of churches in Rome. 

That our churches and mission boards con- 
sider the question of doing some of their mis- 
sion work through appropriations to this dis- 
tinetively missionary church. to help them fulfill 
their motto, Luaw lucet in tenebris. 
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I have made many pilgrimages among the 
churches of the old world that are the spiritual 
brothers of our own Pilgrims and this summer 
as I looked up to those rough terraces, to which 
old but sturdy Pastor Tron and young and 
hearty Chaplain Bertalot climb their rugged 
way through the Alpine snows of nine long 
months a year, and witnessed the unquenchable 
faith of these men and women, and thought of 
their lira by contrast with our dollar and 
looked into their hopeful faces as they stretched 
out their hands for moral help from across the 
sea and hung upon every word of encourage- 
ment from the speaker’s lips in the crowded 
church at Torre Pellice, I hoped that the 
churches of America would not join too heartily 
in the now popular ery, “America First.” 

And, question it as you may, I am going to 
propose ‘still another” department of the Fed- 
eral Council to call for consecrated dollars. 


Great Days'at Old Plymouth 


By Newton M. Hall 


I want to tell the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist of the wonderful reception which the 
delegates and visitors from |the United States 
have had at Plymouth. When we came to 
Plymouth we expected to witness a celebration 
largely civic and formal in its nature. Instead 
we have been almost overwhelmed by a hospi- 
tality so nersonal and intimate and cordial that 
we can never adequately express our gratitude 
and our appreciation. One of the great meet- 
ings of the series was at the Barbican on Sun- 
day morning at the spot from which the Pil- 
grims took their departure. Dr. Cadman gave 
a very, eloquent address before a thousand peo- 
ple, gathered on the quay at the early hour of 
nine o’clock. We were delighted to hear sung 
in splendid fashion by the great audience the 
noble hymn written by Dr. Allen Eastman 
Cross, “More light shall break from out thy 
word.” 

We have been given luncheons, garden par- 
ties, a ride over the Dartmoor moors; all sorts 
of gracious and beautiful hospitality. Plym- 
outh’s one regret is that so few Americans have 
been present to enjoy this hospitality. Only 
about 200 have been in attendance, while the 
great heart of Plymouth hoped for ten thou- 
sand! Among those who have taken part in 
the celebration have been Dr. Cadman, Dr. 
Boynton, Dr. Gulick, Bishop Brewster of Con- 
necticut, Bishop Lines of Newark, President 
Hough of Northwestern University, Dr. Griffis 
and myself. 

The keynote of the whole celebration has been 
friendship for America; very nobly expressed 
time and again by a very noble figure, the 
Mayor of Plymouth, and not by him only but 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England and many 
other distinguished persons. Lady Astor, who. 
is the idol of Plymouth, has been the life of the 
celebration. I wish that many Americans and 
especially our own Congregationalists might 
write to the Mayor of Plymouth thanking him 
for his courtesy to the Amerieans, and express- 
ing regret that so few could be present. I hope 
very much that he may be invited to attend 


‘our own Plymouth celebrations as the guest 


of the State of Massachusetts and Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists. Other celebrations are: 
to follow and the whole series is being made the 
occasion of a very significant demonstration in 
favor of America. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


SHALL THE MIpWEEK SERVICE LIVE? An open 
forum by readers in The Continent for Sept 23. 
A summary and tables of suggestive measures. 
and stibjects, with prize letters. ' 


Lovely is this, the Land of our abiding, 
From shore to shore across the leagues of freedom, 
I'rom North to South in merciful abundance; 


Land of our heart, America! 


The little school, the farmstead and the chapel, 
Type of the treasure that our fathers cherished, 
Followed the feet that tramped beyond the mountains, 


Making thy ways, America. 


Out of the East came men in mighty millions, 

Into the savage corners of the country, 

Scattering wide the seed of old tradition, 
Germ of thy power, America. 


From deep to deep, from gulf to frozen forest, 
The mountain and the plain have known their courage, 
The harbor and the town have seen their wisdom, 


Quickening thee, America. 


THE UNION 
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The old world turned to thee in time of trouble, 

The people held their empty hands for succor; 

Thy bread and wine of love went forth to feed them, 
Strength of thy strength, America. 


Thy liberty became the hope of nations; 

To victory thy banner crossed the ocean, 

Borne by the gallant sons of Pilgrim honor, 
Shouting thy name—“A merica!” 


They chained the Titan, steam, to be their servant; 
They made the thunderbolt to do their bidding, 
And gave thee light to be thy living halo, 

Glorious one, America. 


Yet are we humble, mindful of the fathers. 
Not unto us but unto God the glory, 
Who’ gave them grace and made us to inherit 


Their sacred trust; America! 
Copyright by the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 1920. 


A Modern City’s Jericho Road 


It was late in his holidays by the seashore 
that a Boston business man, a Mr. Blank, sat 
by the fire one rainy morning and presently 
fell into conversation with a stranger who had 
come the night before to the same almost de- 
serted hotel. 

In the course of the conversation the subject 
of religion was introduced and the business man 
said, ‘I don’t suppose our minister would say 
I was very strong on religion, but I certainly 
believe that the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Golden Rule and all that are what the world 
needs today more than anything else.” 

“JT wish you would be a little more explicit 
as to what you mean by ‘and all that,’” the 
stranger remarked. The Boston business man, 
being in a serious mood and having been 
brought up in a Christian home, exclaimed, 
“Well, I don’t know that I could put it any 
better than Jesus put it when he quoted the 
ancient law about loving God with all your 
heart and your neighbor as yourself.” 

“That’s all very well,’ the other answered, 
“but I’d like to know who you think my neigh- 
bor is and how I can possibly feel the same way 
toward him and his interests as I do toward 
myself and my own concerns.” 

_A quizzical look came over the business man’s 
face, for he.was not without a sense of humor 
and a considerable knowledge of human nature. 
At last, he said, “My friend, I never saw you 
before nor you me, but here we are at the very 
heart of one of the biggest problems that ever 
puzzled the minds of men. It doesn’t look as 
if the rain was going to stop soon, nor as if 
~ anyone would be likely to come in and interrupt 
us, so I’m going to try to tell you a little about 
my own life and what I really think about this 
‘question you have put to me—‘Who is my 
‘neighbor ?” J \ 

“In the first place, I live now in an apart- 
ment house when I am ‘at home,’ if you can 


Who Is My Neighbor ? 
By Lawrence R. Howard 


call it home. I have lived there three years. 
I have met one or two of the men who go and 
come through the same outside door every morn- 
ing and my wife says the lady in the apartment 
below us is very nice, but I couldn’t say that 
we really know any of our fellow cliff dwellers. 

“To be sure, when the rents went up recently 
one man in our building bestirred himself and 
tried to eall a meeting of the tenants. A few 
of them actually got together and drew up a 
protest which they then sent around through 
the building for signatures. They succeeded in 
reaching about two-thirds of the whole number, 
handed it to the landlord and secured a small 
reduction, but with that little flurry of common 
interest the neighborliness in my immediate 
neighborhood ceased.”’ 

When Mr. Blank began to speak of apart- 
ment-house life he was interested to note the 
face of the stranger. Though the most casual 
acquaintance, he already felt that he had come 
to know him, in these few moments before 
the open fire, better than he knew all the 
men living under the same roof with him 
“at home.’ The neweomer had heard many 
experiences of flat-dwellers before. He had 
heard some of them rejoice over the fact 
that they had no responsibilities now that 
they lived in an apartment house. They could 
come and go when they wanted to and stay as 
long as they pleased anywhere. No fires to 
attend to, no garden, no grass to cut—nothing, 
hardly, but a place to sleep, this was the human 
dwelling place provided for them. He thought 
he understood a little why Mr. Blank had 
started in to sneak of the difficulties in the way 
of helpful neighborliness for people who live 
in an apartment-house neighborhood in an 
apartment-house age. 

Mr. Blank went on, however. with the re- 
mark, “I see you know something of what I 


mean. Hundreds, or I suppose really thousands. 


of the people around me are more like transients. 
in a city hotel than like civilized Christian peo- 
ple. They have no neighborhood ties. They 
have largely gotten out of the way of church- 
going, moving as they are so likely to do from 
place to place. They have had no time, they 
say, to learn about the various community in- 
terests very much, except such as serve their. 
own personal comfort. They hardly care to be 
visited, many of them, because for one thing- 
they don’t care to stay at home. 

“But I must leave the rest of that situation 


to your imagination and turn to the business: 


side of my life. There, I confess, I do have. 
some chance to know people better. There are: 
one or two in my office and one or two with 
whom f meet for lunch and talk over business. 
affairs and a few men who go to the same club, 
all of whom I think of as my friends. What 
they know about me apart from my business. 
is not very much, I am sure, and I always think 
of their main interests as being somewhere else. 
But after all, where is the main interest of the. 
average modern business man, especially if his. 
“home” is in an apartment house? In very 
many cases the main interests of men like my- 
self are in their business and nowhere else. 

“Wven so, it might be all right if one could’ 
be altogether human and neighborly in his busi- 
ness relations, but it’s sometimes mighty hard 
to realize that ideal. Lots of men do not have- 
even the chance I have for congenial business 
acquaintance, but are obliged to go through a 
tiresome routine every day with almost no es- 
cape. There is often a feeling, too, as you: 
know, that a man must be on his guard some- 
what among business acquaintances. 

“Then there is another side to my own af- 
fairs.” said Mr. Blank, “that I’ve been think- 
ing of a good deal lately. As it happens, I am 
concerned with the financial end of certain cot-- 
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ton manufacturing interests. We have mighty 
fine offices in Boston, which I’d be glad to have 
you come im and see some day by the way, but 
of course the biggest part of the business, if 
you are considering the human beings con- 
cerned, is in the factories down Fall River way. 
They have been having some trouble in the fac- 
tories lately with the help—‘a lot of foreigners,’ 
is the way I’ve usually thought of them—but 
the other day I happened to go through one of 
our plants with the superintendent and do you 
know the thought that came into my head? I 
was on one of the exemption boards during. the 
war and though I had a great variety of experi- 
ences I got the impression that the average run 
of our young American fellows was remarkably 
good material, no matter how un-American the 
names they carried might sound to my ears. 


“Well, when I went through that factory the 
thought I had was that these girls were the 
sisters and wives of the Americans who went 
out to fight for democracy. Here I have been 
working along this same line of business for 
twenty-odd years and I suppose I never before 
stopped to think that our factory hands are my 
neighbors in the good old United States of 
America. They are the stuff that fought against 
Prussianism and they are the same stuff from 
which must be built the co-operative common- 
wealth of the future. 

“But you’ll be getting tired of all this, I’m 
afraid. You asked me who is my neighbor and 
I’ve just begun to suggest to you a little of the 
difficulty of being really neighborly in these 
days. Of course I could go on to tell you about 
serving in the Red Cross drives during the war 
and about help for the Belgian Relief and Near 
Bast Relief and French Orphan Relief which 
I have tried to give according to my ability. 
These suggest no end of directions in which one 
ean look today and see men who have fallen 
among thieves and to whom he owes all neigh- 
borly service he can give. 

“Yet, do you know, I think sometimes that 
the way to be neighborly in a Christian sense 
today begins right where you are. The whole 
world is a sort of Jericho Road and no man 
goes down to his business in the morning with- 
out having his chance to pass by on the other 
side some human being in need, need of body, 
mind or soul. At any rate, no man or woman 
goes on living week in and week out in any 
neighborhood of human beings where there is 
not constant need of sympathy and thoughtful- 
ness, of deliberate Christian courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

“When you ask then, who is my neighbor? I 
feel as if I must answer, he is the starving 
child in Austria or Armenia, of course, or the 
homeless orphan in Italy made destitute by 
earthquake and fire. My neighbor is the needy 
sufferer in far-off lands without a doubt, but 
much more insistently I contend that the claims 
of neighborliness come upon me from those 
whose employment brings me daily bread and 
those also whose human dwellings are round 
about my own, and it is no easy thing always 
to be a true neighbor toward them. 

“Who is my neighbor? And how can I care 
for him as I do for myself, you say? If one 
takes the ancient priest and Levite for his pat- 
tern there is not much to answer, but if a 
man really admires the good Samaritan he 
hardly needs the reminder that his neighbor is 
probably right there across the road. He may 
be down the street a way or around the corner, 
but be is not far away. The only thing is that 
a man must keep his eyes wide open to see the 
neighbors near and to realize where what he 
has may be the thing they need. 

“In a word, this is the conclusion I am coming 
to. Any man to be a true neighbor must be 
ready to put himself out. He must gladly go 
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out of his way to discover and to serve the need 
of others.” 

Mr. Blank had plainly become much absorbed 
in his subject and had been speaking earnestly 
for several minutes. Now he stopped abruptly, 
flushed slightly, and exclaimed, “I beg your 
pardon, I had no intention of preaching a 
sermon.” 

“That’s all right,’ replied his companion, 
“you could not possibly have spoken in a way 
that would interest me more or give me more 
encouragement. As it happens, I myself have 
been studying this very problem; especially 
since the war the tragic need of overcoming all 
the separating and divisive influences among us 
has been borne in on my mind. We've got to 
find ways of rousing folks more generally to a 
sense of their common heritage which they 
never can enjoy adequately as long as they 
continue aliens one to the other.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Blank, “I’d like to turn 
the tables on you a little and ask you what you 
are going to do about it? How can we help 
make a better atmosphere? How can we get 
more community feeling? How can we get 
ordinary business men like myself to think more 
sympathetically of the great public of shop and 
factory, and vice versa?” 

It was now the turn of the listener up to 
this point to hold up his hands in dismay at 
the idea of answering so big a question satisfac- 
torily. He said, ‘‘I can’t take time to answer 
the whole question, but I’d like to tell you an 
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How Wonderful! 


By Charles B. McDuffee 


How wonderful! that for each eye to see, 

God made the world; and for the ear’s delight, 
Such wild and rich and varied melody. 

To lack the eye ’s to lose the world of sight— 
The restless sea, the hills, the wooded dells. 
Who lacks the ear, in endless silence dwells 
With musie all around. World infinite 

Is his alone, whose soul knows God and right. 


OCliftondale, Mass. 
SU 


experiment that is being made in the chureh 
that I belong to, as one little contribution to 
the problem. Out of about four hundred fami- 
lies in our neighborhood one hundred people 
have been selected to visit the rest. They have 
gone out, two friends together in each case, to 
eall on eight or ten other families on Sunday 
afternoon. They aim to express the spirit of 
friendly interest and to keep up through the 
year a certain contact with their families and 
with newcomers in the same vicinity. 

“Although this may seem like propaganda 
for a special church, the idea back of it is the 
promoting of a friendly acquaintance on a dis- 
tinetly Christian basis. I believe that if all 
churches would do the same sort of thing it 
would be a big boost toward the neighborliness 
you say we need.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mr. Blank, “and if 
men through all the churches got to making 


such efforts to know their home neighborhood . 


there is every reason to think it will help them 
to a more neighborly feeling in their business 
contacts also.” ‘ 

By this time the two conversationalists by 
the hotel fire had reached a point where per- 
sonal introductions seemed necessary. It was 
interesting to discover that they were both men 
of official position in the churches where they 
lived and that although their residences were 
not three miles apart, neither of them had seen 
or heard of the other before. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Anchors for the Storm 


By Rev. James Gordon Gilkey 
South Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Acts 27:29: “Fearing lest we should be cast 
on rocky ground, the sailors threw out four 
anchors from the stern and prayed for the 
dawn.” 

This incident in Paul’s voyage suggests an 
experience through which many of us have to 
pass. The storms of life sweep down upon us 
and an hour comes when we have to cling to 
a few trusted anchors and try as best we can 
to ride out the gale. This is the situation con- 
fronting many of our young people in their 
religious lives. They entered college with a 
definite set of religious beliefs—the beliefs they 
had inherited from an older generation. But 
college has hardly begun before they find them- 
selves caught in a storm of growth and change 
and uncertainty. They find it impossible to 
keep their earlier faith in the Bible when their 
college text-books give them such a new story 
of the universe. A dozen new questions about 
Christ press in upon their gnowing minds. The 
glimpse of the inequalities of life on every side 
raises the insistent question whether there be 
a God of love and justice in control of things. 

In such hours of uncertainty and darkness are 
there any anchors to which these baffled stu- 
dents can cling? Here, surely, is one convic- 
tion that will keep them off the rocks. We 
know that there is a difference between right 
and wrong; that all of us recognize that differ- 
ence; and that we can do right if we want to. 
Let a young man cling to that anchor, and he 
will not make shipwreck of his life. We know 
too that the durable satisfactions of life come 
to those who think of others first, and make 
the rule of self-forgetful service the dominating 
principle of their days. There is a conviction 
that is unshaken by all the speculative problems 
of theology. Let a young man cling to that 
anchor, and his life will not be wrecked. We 
know, too, that Jesus Christ is the world’s 
finest ideal for a human life. There is an an- 
chor that will hold us safe through the storm. 

Older people, too, know what it is to find the 
storms of life sweeping down upon them and 
driving them into dark, unknown waters. Tragic 
deaths rob us of faith in the immortal life; the 
baffling contradictions of life sweep us away 
from the old conviction that God does have a 
plan for each one of us; the failure of love 
leaves us adrift in a strange sea of darkness 
and uncertainty. In such hours of crisis, how 
men and women cling to the experience of Jesus 
Christ! He too tasted death—but out of death 
came the glory of Haster. Jesus’ experience 
gives us faith that our lives too will last on. 

Jesus knew what it meant to see God’s guid- 
ance apparently break down on Calvary—but 
the cross proved ultimately to be the symbol _ 
of victory rather than defeat. Jesus’ experience 
gives us courage to believe that God can be 
trusted to guide us through life and out into 
death. Jegus had to watch the failure of love— 
but in the end the generations began to gather 
about the cross on Calvary. Jesus’ experience 
gives us faith that we too can trust love and 
forgiveness and generosity to win their ultimate 
victory. It is the fact that the world clings in 
this way to the experience of Jesus that gives 
us faith in the permanence of the church. Our 
modern theology will soon be superseded and 
a day may well come when secular philanthro- 
pies will take over the social service activities 
of the church. But the church will live on, for 
storm-tossed hearts are ever turning to the ex- 
perience of Jesus as their anchor in the storm. 
As long as the church holds the figure of Christ 
before the world, the church will endure. 


Oct. 28, 1920 
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The British Mayflower Celebrations 


The British—perhaps I ought to say the Hu- 
ropean—celebrations of the Tercentenary of the 
sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers have been pro- 
ceeding over the past fortnight, culminating in 
a great demonstration in the Albert Hall in 
London on Thursday night. I wish I could 
report that the commemoration had really 
stirred the deep waters of our national life, 
but the truth would not be in such a statement. 
The wave of acute industrial unrest, threaten- 
ing us with a stupendous coal strike, which is 
sweeping over HWngland is distinctly inimical to 
the celebration of an historic event, however 
momentous, of three hundred years ago. We 
have had our fill of history, Hnglish people seem 
to be thinking; just now it is the future we 
are most concerned with. In some measure, 
too, the Tercentenary celebrations have suffered 
from want of co-ordination between the various 
bodies promoting them. 

If the government could have directly inter- 
vened and given the proceedings some official 
éclat the impression made might have been 
much greater than has been achieved. The 
English-Speaking Union, the Anglo-American 
Society, the National Free Church Council and 
the Congregational Union have all had a finger 
in the pie and the truth of the old saying that 
too many cooks spoil the broth has had one 
more exemplification. Then, necessarily, the 
celebrations have been scattered over Leyden, 
Southampton, Plymouth and London, while 
other minor commemorations have taken place 
at spots intimately associated with individual 
members of the original Pilgrim group. 

Southampton led the way with its celebra- 
tions. They were on a modest scale and the 
selection, as chief speaker, of Lord Birkenhead, 
our Lord Chancellor, whom (though he was 
once a Nonconformist), we do not instinctively 
associate with Pilgrim or Puritan ideals, was 
rather ludicrous. Lord Reading’s appearance 
as an outstanding speaker at Plymouth met 
with similar criticisms, as our Lord Chief Jus- 
tice is a Jew and only a few months ago he con- 
.fessed that he thought George Washington went 
to America with the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
Mayflower. He was better briefed in Pilgrim 
history from his Plymouth speech, but his most 
notable point was a deft compliment to Lady 
Astor, M. P., as another Mayflower, who after 
300 years had been returned to Plymouth to 
grace the House of Commons as its first woman 
member. Lady Astor took a prominent part 
in the celebrations at Plymouth, and (as she 
always does) charmed all present by her tact, 
humor and evident joy in the whole proceeding. 

Both at Leyden and at Plymouth a thor- 
oughly international flavor was given to the 
celebrations by .the presence of a large company 
of Americans. From the historical researches, 
encouraged by the Tercentenary, John Robin- 
son’s character and influence emerges with new 
radiance, and I do not think it is invidious to 
say that the best book among all the new litera- 
ture on the Pilgrims is the scholarly monograph 
on Robinson written by Rev. W. H. Burgess, 
the erudite Unitarian minister at Plymouth. A 
Dutch historical scholar, Dr. Plooij, has just 
unearthed some overlooked Pilgrim documents 
which also add luster to Robinson, whose in- 
spirational influence on the Pilgrims, and con- 
sequently upon the early history of New Eng- 
land, is now seen to have been phenomenal. 


THe PLYMOUTH CELEBRATION 


The presence of the Burgomaster of Leyden 
and Dr. Plooij, along with many Americans, 
gave the Plymouth celebrations a “Triple Alli- 


is 


Many Interesting Observances 


By Our London Correspondent 


ance” quality. Plymouth rose to the occasion 
and all the citizens entered con amore into the 
commemoration. Possibly the original Pilgrims, 
could they have seen how the 300th anniversary 
of.their departure from Plymouth would have 
been celebrated, would have slept uneasily in 
their graves. For the secular aspect did domi- 
nate the religious commemorations: and the 
theaters and music halls “made hay while the 
sun shone” by ‘gala’ performances in honor 
of the Pilgrims. 

A children’s cantata, ‘The Ship of Advyen- 
ture,” and an elaborate pageant, made effective 
appeals to ear and eye. In Rey. J. Gay, a Lon- 
don Baptist minister, a perfectly ideal William 
Brewster was discovered. This pageant is now 
touring England and is shortly to be staged in 
London. But the outstanding features at Plym- 
outh were a great religious commemoration 
service on the Barbican and a joint religious 
meeting in the Guildhall. The latter was, in- 
deed, a very striking demonstration of- church 
unity, for among the speakers were the Bishop 
of Exeter (Dr. Gascoyne Cecil—son of the late 
Lord Salisbury), Dr. Scott Lidgett (an eminent 
Wesleyan Methodist), Rev. A. A. Green (rep- 
resenting the English Chief Rabbi), and Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hoyt (ex-President of North- 
western University at Chicago), with the Mayor 
of Plymouth presiding. 

The Barbican Quay service drew 5,000 people 
to the spot from which the Pilgrims made their 
last embarkation. This commemoration, which 
was in the hands of the Gongregational Union, 
was ‘conducted by Rev. E. C. Powell, M.A. 
(Moderator of the Western Province). Two 
addresses worthy of the great occasion were 
delivered, the first by Rey. Arthur Pringle of 
Purley, one of our most robust preachers, held 
the gathering in close attention by its applica- 
tion of Pilgrim principles to modern life. Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, the second speaker, swayed his 
hearers by his sonorous eloquence, his compre- 
hensive sweep and his fervent expression of 
Anglo-American sentiment. To an WHnglish 
Bishop who had churlishly wished that Plym- 
outh Rock had landed on the Pilgrims, Dr. 
Cadman thundered the crushing retort that that 


was just what every American saloon-keeper - 


and every profiteer from people’s misery had 
wished. 

Most of the credit for the success attending 
the Mayflower celebrations in both Holland and 
England is due to Dr. Rendel Harris, an Hng- 
lish Quaker whose general knowledge of Pilgrim 
history is perhaps unrivaled. Dr. Harris is a 
scholar with infectious enthusiasms and in con- 
nection with the Tercentenary he has worked 
with unceasing energy and quenchless zeal. 
Among other achievements he has discovered— 
or thinks he has discovered—the actual timbers 
of the Mayflower in the roof of an old barn at 
Jordan’s in Buckinghamshire. This, many 
think, rests on a sequence of clues that might 
have been borrowed front a Sherlock Holmes 
detective story, has fascinated many acute 
minds and has gained sufficient credence per- 
haps to add Jordan’s to the spots that Ameri- 
cans visiting Hngland will want to include in 
their schedule. Other historical investigators 
have been at work on the Mayflower’s history 
and one of them has advanced the sinister 
theory that before she carried the Pilgrims 
from Plymouth to New England the Mayflower 
did some piracy on the high seas. But what 
matters that? Her 1620 yoyage would redeem 
the most unworthy past! 

The London Mayflower celebrations began 


with a surprise—a Sunday afternoon service 
in Westminster Abbey “where the stately tradi- 
tion of English Churehmanship continues.” The 
Pilgrim Fathers typified a stern and sturdy op- 
position to the Established Church—as Canon 
Barnes, who preached, pointed out; and this 
fact lent added significance to the Abbey com- 
memoration. Canon Barnes himself interpreted 
the service as emphasizing a conviction that 
17th century religious intolerance was wrong. 
The Mayflower Day gatherings on Thursday, 
Sept. 16, were rather damped by inclement 
weather. Three meetings were held. The reli- 
gious aspect of the Pilgrim movement was com- 
memorated at a prayer meeting at the Memorial 
Hall when Rey. Sidney Berry of Birmingham 
and Dr. J. H. Shakespeare spoke. Later Dr. 


Jowett addressed a Mansion House meeting de- 


signed to emphasize the civie aspects of the 
Pilgrim tradition. 

The culminating gathering was a demonstra- 
tion filling the Albert House (which seats 
10,000 people). It was expected that Mr. Lloyd 
George would take the chair at this meeting, but 
the Premier sent one of his junior ministers, 
Mr. MeCurdy, as a substitute. Dr. Parkes 
Cadman and Dr. J. D. Jones were the speakers. 
The absence of the Prime Minister necessarily 
robbed the demonstration of some of its author- 
ity: but the size and enthusiasm of the assembly 
and its quick responsiveness to the excellent 
speeches made the occasion memorable. A. P. 


An Evening with Richard; Roberts 


It is very refreshing for a fellow minister to 
drop in on another and see him do his turn, 
especially when that brother brings in such fine 
grapes of Hshcol. This was my experience re- 
cently when I dropped in at the Thursday eve- 
of midweek lectures on Jesus of Yesterday and 
ning service at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
where Rev. Richard Roberts is giving a series 
Today. Extreme simplicity marks the services 
of the hour, and an atmosphere of natural rev- 
erence. The speaker takes up for the evening 
the principle enunciated by Jesus in his atti- 
tude toward the institution of the Sabbath, and 
asserts that Jesus was pleading for life as: 
over against institutionalism. Transferring the 
thought to the situation of today, he held that 
our age is economic, and that the plea of Jesus 
is for life as against the economic system of 
the day. Here the speaker showed great breadth, - 
and sanity, avoiding Scylla and Charybdis.. 
While contending that there was a point beyond’ 
which the laborer could not shorten his hour: 
even for his own benefit, he felt that behind 
the restlessness of the laborer there was a vague. 
ery for an opportunity for larger life. .Uncon- 
sciously the speaker would break out into epi- 
grams such as these: ‘Money is minted life,” 
“The body is the symbol of the soul,’ and ‘The 
sacrament of nature of which the communion 
is a symbol.” He intimated that best vision of 
God we shall behold is in the eyes of our fel- 
low men. It is gratifying to know that these 
talks will be printed; but those who will read’ 
these crystalline utterances will miss the warmth 
and charm of the speaker’s personality. It 
would be hard to find a place to spend a better 
Thursday evening when in the Metropolis than 
in the presence of this young Englishman, who, 
though in different sort and manner, ‘wears: 
worthily the mantle of the great Storrs. The 
great cathedral-like structure is just two min- 
utes from Burrough Hall, the heart of Brooklyn. 

H. H. P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Memorial for Dr. Herring 


A Generous Fund to Be Raised 

Tue EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE Na- 
VIONAL COUNCIL, THE TRUSTEES OF THE AN- 
Nuiry FUND FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
AND THE DIRECTORS OF THE BoarpD OF MINIS- 
TERIAL RELIEF, UNITE IN PROPOSING TO THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
THE CONSTITUTION OF A MEMORIAL FUND IN 
HONOR OF Dr. HusBert C. HERRING, SECRETARY 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, TO BEAR TESTIMONY 
THROUGH ALL TIME TO THE PLACE HE HELD IN 
THE AFFECTION OF OUR CHURCHES AND TO HIS 
LEADERSHIP IN ELEVATING THE STANDARD OF 
THE MINISTRY AND IN PROMOTING ITS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. GIFTS MAY BE MADE FOR THIS PUR- 
POSE WITH THE UNDERSTANDING: 

1. THAT this Memorial Fund shall be 
known as “The Herring Memorial Fund.” 

2. THAT it shall be held in trust by the Cor- 
poration for the National Council to be invested 
and reinvested by said Corporation. 

3. THAT the net income thereof, as deter- 
mined by said corporation, shall be paid semi- 
annually to the Trustees of the Annuity Fund 
for Congregational Ministers. 

4. THAT during the life of Mrs. Hubert C. 
Herring this income shall be paid over to Mrs. 
Herring, or her representative, for her personal 
use. 

5. THAT after her death the Trustees of 
The Annuity Fund, in perpetuation of Dr, Her- 
ring’s devotion to his brethren of the ministry, 
shall distribute the income, as their judgment 
shall deem best, to ministers who, in order to 
secure the benefits of The Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
nual payments. In case any part of the income 
in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 

The following persons constitute a committee 
to bring the proposed Memorial Fund to the 


attention of the churches and ministers: 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, 
Chairman. 


Rey. Charles F. Carter, Chairman Hxecutive 
Committee National Council. 

Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman HPxecutive 
Committee Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission. 

Rey. Charles ©. Burton, General Secretary 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

Rey. H. F. Swartz, General Secretary Con- 
gregational World Movement. | 


Lucien C. Warner and Mr. Frederick B. 
Lovejoy, Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers. 


Rey. Oscar E. Maurer and Mr. Wm. Grant 
Smith, Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief. 


Origin and Plan 


By Charles S. Mills, D.D. 

It occurred to the Executive Committee of 
the National Council that some such memorial 
should be undertaken and they appointed a 
committee to confer with me as representing 
the Annuity Fund. Before I received a letter 
from this committee, I had introduced at a 
meeting of the Trustees of the Annuity Fund, 
Sept. 21, a proposition for such a memorial 
with a definite resolution and a call for the 
appointing of a committee including the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the National 
Council, the General Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society and the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Congregational World 
Movement with five others representing the 
Annuity and Ministerial Relief Boards. It was 
thus a practically simultaneous action on the 
part of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council and our Boards. Wherever the 
proposition has been mentioned it has met in- 
stant and hearty response. 

We already have more than $3,000 in sub- 
scriptions, ranging from $5 to $1,000. It is 
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hoped that the Fund will attract a goodly num- 
ber of large gifts, but also that it will have 
special favor with all our ministers and that 
not less than a thousand of them will con- 
tribute in honor of their friend, Dr. Herring, 
in sums from $1 to $100. , 

Subseriptions are all payable on or before 
April 1. As much as possible is desired in cash 
but option is given payments—Jan. 1, 1921 
and April 1, 1921. 

Subscriptions may be sent to me as the Chair- 
man of the Committee at 375 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, or to Vhe Congregation- 
alist, checks to be made payable to the Herring 
Memorial Fund. Great care should be taken 
tuat each subscriber sending in payment should 
make the object of his subscription perfectly 
definite. 


A Minute on Dr. Herring 


‘the boara of Directors of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministerial Relier herewith put 
on record their protound sense of their un- 
speakabie loss in the death ot Dr. Hubert C. 
jtierring, Secretary of the National Council and 
a memper of this Board of Directors tor seven 
years. 

Alt who had occasion to know with intimacy 
the processes of his thinking recognize that 
among his deepest convictions was tnat of the 
dignity and opportunity of the Christian min- 
istry, the service to which he had so totally 
dedicated his own splendid powers. His sense 
of tellowship with his brethren of the ministry 
was the very atmosphere of his life. He shared 
with them in all their aspirations and he was 
bowed with them under their heavy burdens. 
die constantly sought for them that larger free- 
dom from financial distress which limits their 
service and makes their age so often tragic in 
its need. 

We bear testimony to the tenderness of his 
solicitude, to the largeness of his hope and pur- 
pose for them, and to the great contribution 
which his comprehensive mind and his sympa- 
thetic soul made in working out, through this 
Board of Ministerial Relief, the plan for the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers and 
its development into larger proportions through 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 

His life is wrought into the very fabric of 
these plans and generations of ministers will 
owe to him an incalculable debt. We who were 
his associates in these labors bear testimony to 
our admiration of the sweep of his vision, the 
glory of his ideals, the completeness of his con- 
secration, the brotherliness of his soul. He won 
and kept our highest regard and our warmest 
personal affection. 


Plans Notable Meeting 


With unusual anticipations the officers and 
workers of the Woman’s Board of Missions are 
planning for the fifty-third annual meeting, 
which is to be held this year at Montclair, 
N. J., in First Church. The meeting opens at 
10 o’cloeck on the morning of Nov. 10 and closes 
at noon Noy. 12. It is an anniversary year for 
the entertaining Branch which was formed just 
fifty years ago in Philadelphia. 

The program is a varied one, for it includes 
addresses from well-known men, from sympa- 
thetic travelers in mission lands, from experts 
in religious education, as well as from officers 
of the Board. Missionaries, with their first- 
hand stories of conditions ‘in the world of to- 
day, are always eagerly heard and they will be 
present in goodly numbers. Among those sched- 
uled to speak are Mrs. Murray S. Frame, Miss 
Carolyn T. Sewall and Miss Stella Cook of 
China; Mrs. Theodore S. Lee, Miss Pauline 
Jeffery and Miss Mary T. Noyes of India; Miss 
Ellen M. Blakely of Marash, Turkey; Miss 
Minnie K. Hastings, Uduvil, Ceylon; Dr. Frank 
©. Laubach, Philippine Islands, and Rev. J. GC. 
Holmes, Japan. No less than four of the speak- 
ers have returned within a few months from 
extensive trips in the Orient. Three of these 
are women: Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secre- 
tary of the Board, Mrs. Robert A. Woods, 
whose name is associated with the well-known 
social settlement in Boston, known as the South 
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End House, of which her husband is head, and 
Mrs. R. M. Woods, President of Hampshire 
County Branch, who has spent a year with 
members of her family in India. 
Patton, who has also recently returned from 
Asia, is to be the representative of the :Ameri- 
can Board. 

A distinguished visitor in the person of a 
college president, just arrived in the United 
States, is Miss Eleanor McDougall, President 
of the Madras Christian College, India, one of 
the big union enterprises financed by Woman’s 
Boards of England and America. Those who 
met her when she was in this country on her 
way to India to take up this important work 
will be eager to hear her while she is on her 
first furlough. 

Other features of the meeting worth calling 
attention to are the evening reception which 
affords an opportunity to meet missionaries and 
other guests in a social way, an evening mass 
meeting which it is hoped that men as well as 
women will attend, a girls’ supper and rally 
and a Commission Service for a young mission- 
ary soon to go out. 


Charles M. Alexander 


An Appreciation 
By W. R. Moody 


It was in 1893, during the World’s Fair, that 
it was my privilege first to know Charles M. 
Alexander. At that time he was in Chicago 
preparing himself for Christian service. I saw 
comparatively little of him and yet the charm 
of his personality even then made its impress 
upon me. 

It must have been ten years later that I 
again met Mr. Alexander on his return from 
Australia with Dr. Torrey, whom he accom- 
panied in an evangelistic tour around the 
world. From that time our friendship has con- 
tinued, and I came to have an increasing appre- 
ciation, not only of his rare gift as a leader of 
music, but admiration for his tact and unflag- 
ging zeal in the cause of personal evangelism. 

I have known him both when engaged in 
evangelistic work, and when he has been con- 
ducting the music in Christian conferences. I 


have also known him in the hours of recreation - 


and -he is among the few men who was never 
“off duty.” He was always looking for oppor- 
tunities to speak with men and women and 
especially with young people, about the claims 
of Christ and the joy of his service. 

There. was a peculiar winsomeness in his 
personality, and generosity which was almost 
prodigal, impelling him to give, in every direc- 
tion, to those whom he felt were in need. 

He had a keen sense of humor which con- 
tributed not a little to his buoyancy of spirit, 
and a rare gift in narrating stories. This made 
his companionship a rare privilege. 

I know of few men who have to such a 
degree exemplified the admonition of St. Paul 
in his letters to the Philippians to ‘rejoice in 
the Lord alway.’ The charm of his personal- 
ity was felt in his publie service and won for 
him the sympathy of an audience which ac- 
counted in a large way for his-sueccess in leader- 
ship in music. With a persuasive and genial 
appeal he broke every barrier of prejudice and 
even hostility and impelled an audience to sing 
with him. 

Mr. Alexander was easily the foremost leader 
of evangelistic music that’ I have known, but 
with peculiar gifts in this direetion he combined 
many other qualities of leadership, and there 
was a charm about the man’s character that 
compelled men of widely divergent tempera- 


ments and traditions, as well as religious con- 
victions, to be won by him even when not in, 
accord with his convictions. I have often mar- 
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veled at the way he broke through all barriers 
of prejudice and tradition, and established points 
of contact with so widely divergent people, 
seemingly always with mutual esteem and con- 
fidence. 

Were I to sum up in a word that which 
distinguished Charles M. Alexander it would 
be in his capacity for loving men. Doubtless 
this was to an extent natural. But this could 
not account wholly for his loving all mankind— 
the unlovely as well as those with whom he had 
common interests. His great capacity for lov- 
ing men came from his love for Christ. Because 
he loved his master he loved his fellow men and 
the passion of his life was to make him known 
to every one whose path he crossed in life’s 
journey. 

As I write these lines there lies before me a 
little pocket Bible upon the fly leaf of which is 
inscribed my name and beneath it the name of 
Charles M. Alexander and the familiar refer- 
ence, II Timothy 2:15 (“Study to show thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth’), and these words, “A remembrance of 
happy days together, Northfield, 1916.” It was 
a token of friendship given at the close of 
the General Conference of Christian Workers 
and the twofold sentiment reveals the spirit of 
my friend. In every effort to serve as a faith- 
ful workman he found the truest happiness and 
sweetest fellowship. Surely to such a soul there 
will be no strangeness in heaven. _ 

Hast Northfield, Mass. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
A New Year at Yale 


Whatever the facts in regard to the number 
of young men who today are entering the min- 


istry, there is no dearth of candidates at Yale. 


Between seventy-five and eighty new students 
have already enrolled themselves. The graduate 
class now has thirteen members, the senior 
thirty-seven, the middle and junior classes each 
thirty-one. These, with the special students, 
bring the total up to one hundred and thirty, 
and this number may be increased by late ar- 
rivals; so that the year opens with one of the 
largest student bodies in the long history of the 
school. 

As usual they come from all parts of our 
country, from Washington to Maine and from 
Texas to Minnesota. There are also representa- 
tives of Japan, China, Australia, New Zealand, 
Ceylon, British West Indies, Armenia, Hngland 
and Wales.’ Thirteen denominations claim their 
adherents, notably the’ Methodist, Disciple, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist 
Churches. 

The roll of the faculty has been enlarged also. 
Professor Walker’s appointment to become Pro- 
vost of the University made it imperative that 
he should have assistance, and two former Fel- 
lows of the school, Mr. Dumas Malone and Mr. 
Roland H. Bainton, are giving courses in the 
History Department. Rev. Charles A. Dins- 
more, D.D., formerly the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Waterbury, Ct., 
whose studies in Dante and other writings are 
so well known, has been added to the staff of 
lecturers, and is giving two courses, one on the 
Bible as Literature and one on the Christian 
Content of Literature. In the Department of 
Religious Education, Mr. Robert L. Calhoun, 
who has just returned from Oxford, has begun 
Professor Bacon 


labors overseas. -Professor Bacon gave the Hib- 
bert Lectures last spring in Oxford, receiving 
the degree of Litt.D. from the university. 

The formal opening of the school was held 
on Monday, evening, Oct. 4, ip Marquand 
Chapel. Dean Brown’s address on “The Min- 
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When Sunday Cemes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Soerates said, “A life unexamined, uncrit- 
icized, is not worthy of man.” If you are 
willing to attend the church service, you 
need not lead such a life. 


istry of Repair,” was followed by the commu- 
nion service. The annual outing at the shore 
came on the following Wednesday. Lectures 
were omitted and the entire school adjourned 
to Double Beach, where after some athletic 
games and a delicious supper under the trees 
both students and faculty sat around a huge 
bonfire and listened to a series of informal talks. 
Such a day does much to introduce the new 
students, to deepen friendships, to bring the 
members of the faculty into closer touch with 
the men in their classes, and often strikes a 
spiritual note which can be traced throughout 
the work of the year. 

The school has as its guest Sir William M. 
Ramsay, D.D., LL.D., of Scotland, who is to 
deliver five public illustrated lectures on “Wx- 
ploration and Excavation in Asia Minor, with 
special reference to the Harly Spread of Chris- 
tianity.” Other lecturers of eminence will be 
heard during the year. ‘ 

This is the tenth year of Dean Brown’s 
service to the school. The.period has been a 
critical one, fraught with unusual dangers and 
difficulties for the University and for similar 
institutions of learning. Never were wisdom, 
strong leadership, and power of personality 
more sorely needed; never have they been more 
abundantly supplied. This is not the place to 
recount Dean Brown’s contribution, not only 
to the Divinity School but to the entire univer- 
sity. Yale owes to him a debt which can never 
be repaid. Class after class has voted him the 
most popular and most helpful of the preachers 
in Battell Chapel. The classes in Edwards Hall 
are filled to overflowing, and the call has now 
come to give a course in the English Bible to 
the undergraduates of the college. 

A touching tribute: to the scope of his influ- 
ence recently reached him. From a prison 
camp in Hastern Siberia came a copy of his 
“Yale Talks.’ Inscribed on a fly leaf is the 


following: 
Nikolsk, Ussurisky, Hast Siberia, 
Aug. 12, 1920. 
Greetings of the Prisoners of War, Camp 
Nikolsk: 


The following undersigned thank you, Mr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown, for the fellowship and 
joy. which we have experienced by the reading 
and studying of this book. Mr. W. Teeuwissen, 
our Y. M. C. A. representative, has read it to 
us at various class hours. And if this copy 
should come into your possession, may this ex- 
pression of us stimulate you in your further 
work. Some of us had been as long as six 
years in prison, and the thought of Jesus Christ 
with us and his Spirit working through us has 
been a fortress for our souls in these awful 
years of suffering. 

The Yale Divinity School has always been 
blessed in the character and efficiency of the 
men who have been its leaders and _ teachers; 
but under none of them has it been more happy 
or more prosperous than during the years when 
its destinies have been entrusted to the splendid 
leadership of Dean Brown. 


Opening of Bible Teachers’ Training 
School 


In the opening of the 21st year of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School in New York, Oct. 
14, three full days were spent in general exer- 
eises with all of the students and faculty in 
attendance. One object was to get all of the 
new students acquainted with each of the eight- 
een members of the faculty. Hven more impor- 


tant, however, was to have a fresh study by’ 
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the whele school of how to get the most out 
of the year’s work. Pres. Wilbert W. White 
presided at all of the sessions and conducted 
several periods himself upon the best method 
of original personal Bible study. The plan has 
succeeded even beyond the hopes of the faculty. 

The proceedings were enriched by three very 
striking addresses by Rey. Paul Kanamori of 
Japan, on ‘Paradise Found,” “Paradise Lost,” 
and ‘“‘Paradise Regained.” Mr. Kanamori is one 
of the earliest converts in Japan and gives a 
comprehensive view of the entire missionary 
situation both there and throughout the world. 
He is to be speaking in many cities of America 
during the next six or seven months. He is 
the evangelist of “The Three-hour Sermon,” 
which he always preaches in Japan, outlining 
the whole system of Christian faith, under the 
headings—God, Sin and Salvation. 

Thirty-four foreign missionaries on furlough 
are in this year’s student body at the Bible 
school, representing the Philippines; Mexico, 
Brazil, India, China, Japan and Korea. This 
makes a total of 586 foreign missionaries on 
furlough who have come to the school for ad- 
vanced Bible study in addition to 127 new mis- 
sionaries who have been trained at the school 
and entered the work under many different 
Boards. 


Additional Gift to Hartford 

In: addition to the other benefactions of Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery which were mentioned in last 
week’s Congregationalist, his will makes a gift 
to the Hartford Seminary Foundation of $50,000 
and a share in the residue of the estate. 

Dr. Robert Johnston of Montreal has begun 
his work in Homileties at Hartford Seminary 
and during the first semester will deal with 
the history and theory of preaching. He has for 
seventeen years shown power both as preacher 
and pastor in the large ‘“‘American Church” 
in Montreal. He is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity and of the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real; for two years he held the chair of Homi- 
letices and Pastoral Care in Knox College, 
Toronto, has lectured at Northfield and is 
widely known in this country and Great Britain. 
He is a man of fine scholarship and attractive 
personality. In the second semester, Dr. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, the able and popular pas- 
tor of Center Church, Hartford, will give a 
course of two hours a week on Homiletiec 
Criticism. Dr. Harris EB. Kirk, of Baltimore, 
will again give his course on special phases of 
homiletics and Dr. Herman F.. Swartz, a grad- 
uate of Hartford, comes back to give instruction 
in Pastoral Care. 


A Kansan for the League 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I want to indorse the stand of The Congre- 
gationalist in favor of the League of Nations 
and hope that the voters on the staff will vote 
the same convictions. If for the sake of par- 
tisanship we are to lose the opportunity we 
Christian people have been praying and work- 
ing for, the situation is indeed pitiable. I have 
never bolted the national Republican ticket, 
even in 1912, but this is the time I vote for a 
Democrat. 

That reminds me that my father, J. F. Wil- 
lard, was a member of the Connecticut Kansas 
colony, in 1856, and as far as we can learn 
was the last survivor of the adults. I was 
therefore much interested in the account of 
“New England in Kansas,” which was the most 
accurate story I have seen in any magazine. 
I am one of the seven sons of the Wabaunsee, 
chureh to enter Christian service and there is 
a daughter overseas. So you see my. interest 
was very real. 


Hartington, Neb. S. A. WILLARD. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Principles of Christian Living 


International Sunday School Lesson for 


Nov. 7. Matt. 6: 19-84. 

We gather the chief lessons of the text today 
under the following heads: 

1, The Treasury. This touches life at a 
point where we are all sensitive, namely, the 
physical and material. The desire to accumu- 
late or to lay up things is one that all, appre- 
ciate. First there is the danger of decay of all 
human possessions. Remember how soon every- 
thing deteriorates in an unused house! There 
is the constant fretting of the moths and the 
corrosion of the rust. But the treasures of the 
kingdom of heaven never suffer in this way. 
Love and kindness are never destroyed like old 
woolens and rusting steel. It is the part of wis- 
dom to put the right things in the treasury. 
Then comes the danger of thieves. Centuries 
have developed the fine technique of theft until 
it is deft and silent and dreadful. But no one 
ever.can steal the wealth that love lays up in 
the treasure house of memory. The recollec- 
tion of a kindness is imperishable. The heart 
is where the treasure is. 

2. The Single Purpose. The second principle 
gathers around the purposes from which we 
act. They are of supreme importance. We 
studied them on Oct. 4. Here Jesus stresses 
the fact that they ought not to be too many 
or conflicting. 'They must be single and clear. 
There are two illustrations. The first is the 
dimmed eye. It is well called the “lamp” of 
the body. To ‘have a “single” eye means to 
possess a clear and undimmed organ of vision 
that can be fixed upon one thing and will hold 


steadily with accurate vision and sense of 
value to that one object. Think carefully of 
the attractions and the disturbances which 
prevent one from seeing steadily and clearly as 
he looks at physical objects. Then seek for 
similar distractions in our religious life. How 
may we avoid them? 

The next illustration of the single purpose is 
the effort which we sometimes make to serve 
two masters. There are obvious reasons for 
the failure of this effort. The first is the discord 
between the commands of the two. If we could 
be sure to receive the same orders from both 
we might go ahead with less confusion. But 
two masters means two purposes often in con- 
flict; this involves contradictory commands; 
this means final and complete confusion. And 
this leads to the inevitable end of love or hate, 
which is a conflict whose end is disaster. We 
cannot love contradictories; we can do good 
work for and with only those persons and prin- 
ciples to which we can give our love and loy- 
alty. Therefore a single leader is necessary to 
a useful and happy life. How can we make 
Christ the true Master of our daily living? 

8. The Unfretted Life. Out of this single 
purpose grows that most desirable and beautiful 
fact, a life that is free from fret and worry, 
that is full of deep joy and abundant peace. 
Worry has been called the ‘‘disease of the age.” 
Anxiety robs us of our own peace and power 
and makes it impossible for us to do the work 
which God gave us to carry out in this world. 
We have only about so much energy to expend; 
if we waste: it in worry we have thrown it 
away and never can use it in the accomplish- 
ment of our chief task. God knows and cares 
and we must learn to rest on and in this truth. 
Suggest practical ways in which we can curb 
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our worries and gain the control of ourselves 
that we desire. How can we think the matter 
out more clearly and so gain self-control? Will 
it help if we fix our affections more deeply on 
Christ? Are there any practical ways to absorb 
ourselves so deeply in that which we do that 
we shall be safe from fretfulness? : 

4. First, the Kingdom. The central item in 
the teaching of Jesus is the Kingdom of God. 
It sounds strange to our ears because we do 
not like kings. Recently a large group of young 
men who belonged to churches was carefully 
questioned to see. what they thought of the 
Kingdom of God. The result was amazing. 
Hardly anyone had any clear notion of it and 
the majority seemed never to have thought of 
it at all. It is the lost doctrine of the Master. 
Run through the gospels in the most superficial 
way and see what this fact is that Jesus tells 
us plainly we are to make ‘the first object of 
our desire. Surely if it holds such a command- 
ing place as this we ought to be clear about it. 
What is the very first object of your desire at 
this moment? Be honest in your thinking and 
clear in the framing of your reply. Is it the 
highest and best object that you could be seek- 
ing? What is the Kingdom of God as an actual 
object that a modern man may make the goal 
of his life? How can we place this object in 
the center of our ambition and habitual action 
and make it the controlling factor in our whole 
life? *In what way will all other desirable 


things be “added” to this? 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


V. Some Famous Old Testament Stories 


Keeping in mind the suggestions at the be- 
ginning of our last article, let us proceed to 
apply them to the interpretation of the Bible. 


CREATION 


Biblical chronology indicates that the uni- 
verse is about six thousand years of age and 
Genesis has an account of creation which gives 
both the order and the time taken. How shall 
we interpret and teach this account? 

Remembering that the Bible is primarily a 
book of religion and not of geology, we shall be 
interested not in the time it took or the order 
in which it came, but in the religious interpre- 
tation of it all. 

The account was a common Semitic tradition. 
There is a very similar Babylonian account. 
The permanent thing in the account, and the 
only thing of moral and spiritual consequence, 
is the priority and primacy of God. ‘In the 
beginning God created,’ and the likeness of 
man to God, “Let us make man in our own 
image.” God is first; it is his world and man 
is like the creator. These are all there is of 
consequence in the story. Whether the order 
is accurate or the time correct, as it surely is 
not, has no bearing upon our redemption, and 
even has no moral significance whatever. It 
does have bearing upon certain views of biblical 
authority, to which subject we will give one or 
two articles later. 


THE FALL 

The account of the fall in the third chapter 
of Genesis, though pictorially teaching truth as 
to the way sin came in the race and the indi- 
vidual, is probably not fact at all. 

Snakes do not crawl upon their bellies be- 
cause an actual snake tempted a woman. But 
the serpent, with its subtlety, with its ability 
to charm and thus strike its victim, is an ex- 
cellent symbol of the way temptation assails us. 
The curiosity to know for ourselves, symbolized 
in the tree of knowledge, is true to life. If we 
analyze our own temptations, we will find that 
curiosity, the desire to ‘try it once,” even 
though we know it is dangerous, is often a 
major factor. 

Weeds do not grow because man sinned; and 
labor is a blessing, not a curse, but it is true 
that sin has laid untold burdens on the human 
race. 

In this old story we find a promise so signifi- 
cant that it has been called “the Magna Charta 
of the human race.” The seed of the woman 
shall bruise the head of the serpent. “He shall 
bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
Finally sin shall be overcome. 


Noa 
Here we have the religious interpretation of 
the old tradition, that a flood had at one time 


overwhelmed the earth or the part of it which 
this people knew. 'To the Jews, God was the 
direct cause of all calamity, be it flood, earth- 
quake or drought. They explained this flood as 
God’s determination to blot out, because of its 
wickedness, all the human race except Noah 
and his family. Jesus denied this connection 
between calamity and sin, and said his Father 
loved even enemies and made his rain to fall 
upon the evil and the good. Whatever the flood 
was, it was doubtless the result of natural 
causes. 

Note how two or more accounts are woven 
together. In Gen. 6:19, 20, two of every living 
thing of all flesh are to be taken into the Ark. 
In Gen. 7:2, seven of the clean beasts, and 
in verse 3, seven of all birds. Gen. 7:12, “‘the 
rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights”; verse 17, “And the flood was forty 
days upon the earth; verse 24, “And the waters 
prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty 
days.” Gen. 8:3, “after the end of a hundred 
and fifty days the waters decreased.” Verse 6, 
“And it came to pass at the end of forty days, 
that Noah opened the window of the ark, etc.” 

The rainbow, which is doubtless. as old as 
sun and rain, is explained as a special covenant 
between Jehovah and Noah and his descendants. 
Gen. 9: 8-17. 

The story of the tower of Babel, Gen. 11: 

(Continued on page 549) 
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What Sort of Sorrow Should a 
Christian Feel ? 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Oct. 31— Nov. 6. 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Lesson. John 11:1-28; 1 Thess. 


4: 13-14. 


The Hope in It. Sorrow is a token of our 
human worth. Those who do not sorrow are ot 
the lower orders of the earth. We Christians 
eall our Lord the “Man of Sorrows,’ a title 
which belongs to him as the most typical man 
of men. For sorrow is the shadow, the other 
side of love. Paul in the early days of disciple- 
ship, when he expected the immediate, visible 
return of Christ, comforted the Thessalonians 
with the charge that they should not sorrow as 
others who have no hope. The ages have gone 
on and we are not yet in this sense reunited with 
those whom we haye loved and lost. But our 
sorrow is not without hope, the reunion we de- 
sire is but postponed. The new life beyond 
death to which we look forward is neither lonely 
nor without social relations. We have a right 
and duty, because hopeless sorrow is a hindering 
force for work, to emphasize this element of 
hope in the sorrow to which we all are heirs. 


The Continuing Love. We are not satisfied 
with promise that our lives shall go on. We 
ask assurance that life hereafter shall have a 
real continuity with the life that now is. And 
this our Lord takes for granted. Peter will be 
Peter, just as Christ will be Christ. For on the 
continuance of our conscious individuality de- 
pends the survival of our love. It will be the 
one we loved, and not another, whom we are 
to regain. And the assurance of this rests upon 
the word of Christ. Unless we are content to 
pick the pearl of a vision of continuing indi- 
viduality out of the mire of those revelations 
which assert themselves as communications with 
those who have gone before (and I call them 
mire because the testimony to malice and trick- 
ery and falsehood on the other side is given by 
all convinced investigators), we have elsewhere 
no confident and unfaltering declarations on this 
subject of continuing individuality which is the 
necessary condition precedent of continuing 
affection—except from the lips of Christ. 


The Fellowship of Work. There is nothing in 
the records of the New Testament to justify the 
thought of heayen as a place of idleness. The 
earth is a place for the shaping of those who 
are to be more than ever the companions of God 
in the work in which he is engaged. Rest is 
not quitting, it is continuing the busy career. 
But our occupations and companionships in 
work will not then be hindered by the weakness 
and the weariness of our present experience. 


‘Sorrow as a Fount of Sympathy. All this 
side of our sorrow, as equipping us for sym- 
pathy, is said of Christ himself in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘Where- 
fore in all things it behooved him to be made 
like unto his brethren, . . . For in that he him- 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” Our sorrows 
are a part of our equipment for understanding 
and bringing help to those who are in sorrow. 


Closet and Altar 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
And he saith unto them, Follow me. Matt. 


pel. 


There is but one chance of life, in admit- 
ting so far the possibility of the Christian 
verity as to try it on its own terms. ‘There 
is not the slightest possibility of finding 
whether it be true or not at first. “Show 
me a sign first, and I will come,’ you say. 
“No,” answers God, “come first, and then 
you will see a sign.”—John Ruskin. 


It is true that Abram knew not “whither 
he went” and by so much this is what is 
called ‘‘a leap in the dark”; but Abram knew 
two things: he knew at whose bidding he 
was going and he knew what results were 
promised to his faith—Joseph Parker. 


We. know not what the-path may be 
As yet by us untrod, 

But we can trust our all to thee, 
Our Father and our God. 


But if some darker lot be good, 
O teach us to endure 

The sorrow, pain or solitude 
That makes the spirit pure. 


Christ by no flowery pathway came; 
And we, his followers here, 
Must do thy will and praise thy name, 
In hope and love and fear. 
—William J. Irons. 


No one can have a true idea of right until 
he does it; any genuine reverence for it till 
he does it often and with cost; any peace 
ineffable in it till he does it always and with 
alacrity.—_James Martineau. 


You must love in order to understand 
love. One act of charity will teach us more 
of the love of God than a thousand sermons. 
One act of unselfishness, of real self-denial, 
will tell us more of the meaning of the 
Epiphany than whole volumes on theology. 
—F’, W. Robertson. 


Faith, in the first instance, is the resolu- 
tion to stand or fall by the noblest hypothe- 
sis; that is (may we not say) to follow 
Christ wherever he may lead us. Faith 
begins with an experiment and ends with an 
experience.—J. H. Jowett. 


To Thee, O God, we have committed our 
souls and we would not draw back, but 
await thy clearer teaching as we go upon 
our way. Enable us to profit by the lessons 
of our experience through the instruction of 
thy Holy Spirit, taking of the things of 
Christ and showing them to us. Let our 
faith be quickened in our faithfulness and 
our hope be purified in the exercise of love 
toward thee and all men whom thou givest 
us for neighbors. Pardon our interruptions 
of thy teaching in lapses and neglects and 
help us to offend no more. Let the joy of 
Christlike living reveal Christ in our souls 
and be a witness for him in our overcoming 
and our cheerful days. In his name. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Makers of Peace 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Nov. 7-13 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Peacemakers. Matt. 5:9; Gen. 18: 
1-9. 


Light from the Bible Passages 


Peace is one of God’s attributes. He loves it. 
One whose heart is set on peace is therefore 
Godlike. Christ says he is in further honor: 
he is called a son of God. He is his son. Such 
sons not alone seek peace for themselves. They 
seek to promote it in a world and in a day 
when and where there are many things that do 
not make for it. They do not secure peace by 
keeping out of places where things are disturbed 
and disturbing. They seek to change them. 

Everything was set for trouble between 
Abram and Lot. One misstep would have been 
enough. Abram was of the cool and collected 
sort. He controlled his own and Lot’s passions 
by his appeal to reason. He was willing to 


- yield one point or many rather than have a 


disturbance of their relations. Such principles 
and practices make for peace. 


Leads for Leaders 


Jesus’ coming was heralded as the beginning 
of a new era of peace among men in whom 
God is well pleased (Revised version of Matt. 
2:14). To do all possible to bring that peace 
is the task of every Christian. A consecration 
that leads the Endeayorer to commit himself 
anew to this great task will be well worth 
while. 


Peaceful relations between nations is a much- 
discussed subject now. What can America do 
to hasten its coming over all the earth? 

Peace between classes of people in our coun- 
try is another great task, Will the Golden Rule 
in action bring this? 


_ Peace -between individuals. Are the essen- 


_tials to promoting it any different from those 


necessary to bring it to nations and to classes? 


Thoughts for Members 


What would happen to international jealousy, 
rivalry and suspicion, and to war itself if more 
men were pre-eminently characterized as peace- 
makers? Does Jesus’ phrase tie men to any 
specific program of world peace, or does it 
commend primarily the spirit that leads men 
to labor for peace? Is it possible by waging 
war to be a peacemaker ?—K. S. Latourette. 


In the conflict between capital and labor, the 
ehurch’s sympathies are with the under dog. 
Yet there is something more important in her 
mind than helping the under dog up, and that 
is to take the dog nature out of both dogs.— 
John Andrew Holmes. 


A Moment of Prayer 


O Master, whose great. concern was that men 
should’ dwell upon the earth in peace and quiet, 
we pray thee that we may catch anew the feel- 
ings that thou didst have when thou didst praise 
the makers of peace. May our yearnings be- 
come principles not alone.for the nations but 
also for those who are the least of their inhabi- 
tants. Amen. 
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Recent Biographies 

Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 
(Houghton Mifflin). This is doubtless one of the 
notable biographies of the year, not only as the 
life story of one of the greatest of American 
masters of industry but for its inner revelation 
of a fine and remarkable personality. Many 
accounts have been written in recent years of 
men and women who have come to the United 
States in humble circumstances and by taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered in this 
free land have risen to pasitions of wealth and 
power. But, as Dr. van Dyke says in his Edi- 
tor’s Note, “Nothing stranger ever came out 
of the Arabian Nights than the story of this 
poor Scotch boy” and his remarkable career. 
It was a career which would not have been 
possible without a fine, strong, true, rugged 
character to back it. Mr. Carnegie tells the 
story perfectly, without a trace of egotism, but 
simply and naturally as a rec- 
ord of personal reminiscences. 
He became the friend of other 
great men of his time, Garret, 
John Hay, Lord Bryce, John 
Morley, Matthew Arnold, Glad- 
stone, and many others, who 
appear in these pages. The 
material of chief interest, how- 
ever, is the story of the building 
up of the great steel industry. 

BisHOPv MOoOOREHOUSE, by 
EpirH C. RicKArRDS (Dutton). 
A fascinating memoir of one of 
England’s greatest preachers, 
Bishop of Melbourne from 1876 
to 1886, and Bishop of Man- 
chester from 1886 to 1908. He 
belonged to the modern school 
in theology and Biblical inter- 
pretation. The memoirs are 
well written, rich in quotation 
from the Bishop’s sermons, let- 
ters and addresses and full of 
interest. 

THe LIFE AND EXPLORATIONS OF FREDERICK 
STANLEY ARNOT, by ERNEST BAKER (Dutton). 
Arnot was a Scotchman, a missionary to Africa 
and a great traveler in the Dark Continent. He 
made nine journeys to the center of Africa. 
This biography is first of all a missionary rec- 
ord, but it is also a wonderful account of 
exploration and adventure, equal in devotion, 
perseverance, interest and results to that of 
Livingston. The reader will agree with the bi- 
ographer that Arnot was one of ‘the greatest 
saints and missionaries of modern times.’”’ The 
volume is largely made up of selections from 
diaries and letters. 


Revell 


In Other Lands 


A Book OF THE SEVERN, by A. G. BRADLEY 
(Dodd, Mead). The longest river in England 
rises in Western Wales, not far from Cardigan 
Bay and flows in a semi-circular course, north- 
easterly, east, southeast, southerly and south- 
west, emptying into the Bristol Channel. It 
runs through a picturesque country, part Welsh, 
part Hnglish, rich in fascinating historic tradi- 
tions. The author traees the whole course in 
a leisurely way from the source in Plynlimmon 
to the estuary below Gloucester. The country 
has been described by many writers from Bor- 
row onward and the author comments humor- 
ously on his predecessors and gathers the best 


of such previous lore as he moves onward and 
adds quite as entertainingly his own observa- 
tions and experiences. It is a charming and 
altogether satisfactory travel volume, rich in 
interesting anecdote and historical information. 


SoutH Sra Foam, by A. SArRONI-MIDDLETON 
(Doran). Reminiscences of a poet and violinist 
who wandered among the South Sea Islands 
making friends with the natives, and experienc- 
ing many extraordinary adventures. He studied 
the folk-lore and songs of the islanders and 
translates their mythology. He met R. L. Ste- 
venson on one of his Samoan visits. It is an 
unusual and exceptionally picturesque narra- 
tive. 

THE DAWN OF A NEW HRA IN SyRiA, by Mar- 
GARET MoGiLvary (Revell). An interesting in- 
side human account of what has taken place in 
Syria in the last five years. The author grad- 
uated from an American College in 1914 and 


The Dawn of a New Hra in Syria 


since then has been on the field=chiefly at 
Beirut. Some of her statements are surprising. 
For instance she says the Swedish embassy was 
more pro-German than the Germans. It has 
significance not only from the missionary and 
historical standpoints but also from the politi- 
cal and psychological sides. It helps also to 
understand the complexity of the Syrian situa- 
tion as it stands today. 

CHINA, THE MySTERIOUS AND MARVELOUS, by 
Vicror Murpock (Revell). A, breezy, uncon- 
ventional book describing many phases of life 
today in the great oriental republic. The flash- 
ing humor, the clever frankness, the vivid word 
pictures and the massing of significant facts, 
combine to make it at once interesting and in- 
structive to an unusual degree. One of Mr. 
Murdock’s most important conclusions is that 
he believes ‘‘the Chinese Republic will make a 
go of it.” He winds up his optimistic study 
with these words: “The two foremost elements 
of the World are the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ and democracy. To me they are one and 
the same, making the leaven which must even- 
tually leaven the whole lump, Hast as well as 
West.” 

PRESENT Day Paris, by SOMERVILLE STORY 
(Appleton). A handbook of the visitor to Paris, 
describing the city, and excursions to the battle- 
fields where American soldiers fought. Mr. Story 


was Mr. Thomas Webber of Boston.” 
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is an adept in this line and gives just the de- 
sired information. 

SourH oF Susz, by WILLIAM ASHLEY AN- 
DERSON (McBride). An account of recent travel 
along East Africa starting at Aden and Somali- 
land. He was in the latter place in 1916 when 
the ruler of Abyssinia gave up his Coptic faith 
and declared himself a Moslem, precipitating a 
rebellion which ended in placing the present 
Queen on the throne. One chapter is devoted to 
Zanzibar, and another The Wilderness Patrol, 
tells of his experiences as an English officer 
leading a troop of blacks against the Germans. 


Miscellaneous 

PROBLEMS OF TopAy, by MoorrreLp STOREY 
(Houghton Mifflin). A vigorous discussion of 
some of the most serious problems of the day, 
going straight to the causes of lawlessness, race 
prejudices, labor troubles and foreign complica- 

tions. It is stimulating and in- 
structive to study problems in 
the clear light that Mr. Storey 
throws upon them. 
EVERYMAN’S CHILD, by 
Sopuig IRENE LOEB (Century). 
Every child should have a 
chance, even the neglected and 
dependent children, the waif, 
the orphan of the slums. This 
is a duty of the nation, not only 
‘a duty, it is the way of wisdom. 
How best to give him his 
chance is the theme of this stir- 
ring book. Homes Instead of In- 
stitutions, How Children Keep 
Out of Children’s Court, No 
Hungry Child in a Public 
School, How the Other Half 
Dies—these are some of the 
chapter titles. And the Child 
Labor question and the Milk 
question are other matters con- 
sidered. Miss Loeb writes from 
long official experience. 

NEVER Grow Op, by Dr. L. H. Gorzet 
(Putnam). This French physician declares that 
he has discovered a method of insuring perfect 
health by means of extreme simplicity which 
any one may employ “without expense beyond 
a few moments of his time daily.” He is him- 
self 85 years old, in fine physical condition and 
declares that he has shown the way to hundreds 
of patients. The subtitle to his book is “How 
to live for more than a hundred years.” 


More About the Mayflower 


Tur LAST OF THE MAYFLOWER, by: RENDEL 
Harris (Longmans). Interesting research into 
the subsequent history of the famous Pilgrim 
vessel. It concludes, ““We traced her to Boston 
and to the year 1654; one is tempted to conjec- 
ture that she died (in a nautical sense) not long 
after. Professor Harris shows reasons for be- 
lieving that the Pilgrim ship of 1620 “‘is also the 
Puritan ship of 1629 and 1630, and is also Mr. 
Horth’s ship of the Greenland whale-fishery and 
is also the ship whose owner, in her last days, 
Under 
this latter owner the Mayflower was employed 
in carrying goods to Boston for John Eliot, the 
Apostle of the Red Indians, and: his disciples. 
It is a very interesting study and gives in de- 
tail the author’s investigation and reasons 3 
his conclusions. 


) 
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A Hallowe’en of Long Ago 


By Janet Louise Savage 


The Carpenters were a large family and it 
was generally believed that they knew just how 
to have good times together. Certain it is that 
there was always something doing at the dark 
red house on Murray Hill that sheltered this 
great, happy group of young people. No birth- 
day passed without its festive cake, with its 
heavy frosting and- lighted candles, and it 
seemed to neighboring children that surprises 
for the Carpenters were always, in the air. 
The older boys would build the most wonderful 
doll houses for their younger sisters out of a 
discarded dry goods box, and hadn’t they once 
kept all the children in the neighborhood in 
‘the greatest state of excitement for a whole 
week by pinning up on their barn door the sign, 
“Pippy Poppy Show. Admission twenty pins’’? 
Mothers missed all their pins, for the show 
was so wonderful that the children must go in 
again and again—and what was it but all kinds 
of animals and queer things they had cut out 
of paper and pinned on the wooden walls of the 
barn that the Carpenters used as their play- 
house. Then the girls would have mud-pie par- 
ties and serve mud pies, decorated with cinna- 
mon candies to all who attended. Of course, 
‘no one was supposed to eat their refreshments, 
but it was all make-believe eating, and what 
child doesn’t love the Land of Make-Believe? 

But this was Hallowe’en and they were going 
to have their frolics just with each other to- 
night. Of course, Mother and Father would 
join them and that would be as jolly as they 
could wish. 

In this jolly, big family there were David and 


EWTTH THE CHI LDREN 


John, Eunice, Margaret and Helene. Hunice 
planned many good times for her younger sis- 
ters and brothers, but she was her mother’s 
great “stand-by,” and one always to be de- 
pended upon. So it was Hunice who was mak- 
ing plans for the gaiety of the evening. She 
had hung big Jack lanterns in the living room 
and placed candles in them, to be lighted later. 
In the fireplace she had logs ready to be 
started into red flame at the touch of a match, 
for on top she had placed a bundle of fat pine. 
In the windows were grinning pumpkins, whose 
linings had been taken for the pies that would 
grace the dinner table. 

Eunice hurried about giving orders, which 
the children gleefully carried out, entering into 
the spirit of play that seemed to be all about. 
That morning she had lifted small Helene up 
to the walnut tree out in the backyard while 
she fastened a piece of suet on a string for the 
birds’ Hallowe’en, and under the tree she 
had dropped some walnuts for the gray squir- 
rels, who quickly scampered about and gath- 
ered them up, then hastened back to their 
squirrel cottage. After all plans had been laid 
and carried out the family packed themselves 
into the waiting car in the driveway and spin- 
ning down the roadway went to see what was 
going on in the town before they had their-own 
celebration. 

Byerything was noise and confusion. People 
threw confetti at each other, men and women 
were dressed in all kinds of fancy costumes and 
the streets looked like a picture out of a fairy 
tale book, they were so different from their 
everyday appearance. A clown in a red cos- 
tume came up close to the Carpenters’ car and 


‘made grotesque grimaces at the children, then 


THE TOYLAND HALLOWEP’EN 


In Toyland, on a Hallowe’en, you'd ought to see what's done 
When all the jolly little toys turn out to have their fun: 
The toy black cats go romping ’round and through the midnight air 
The funny Toyland witches on their little brooms ride there! 

The girl dolls and the boy dolls have jack-o’-lanterns too 
And there’s no end to all the games that they all revel through. 
So, if you pass a toy-shop on a Hallowe'en, you see, 

-Yowd better take a, peep within about midnight, maybe! 
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picking up a long trumpet which some one had 
dropped blew a long trumpet call and then 
dashed through the crowd for more nonsense, 
turning back to throw a ball of pretty colored 
paper into Helene’s lap before he disappeared. 

Mr. Carpenter had great difficulty in getting 
out of the crowded streets, but finally did es- 
cape and the family were once again back on 
Murray Hill. Old black Sally had lighted the 
pumpkins and they smiled a greeting at the 
children as they came up on the veranda. In- 
side the house again, Eunice turned out all the 
lights and with an air of great mystery pro- 
ceeded to light the different lanterns, and at 
last the logs in the fireplace, so the room was 
soon filled with darting lights that were as 
magical as the night could hope to show. The 
younger children even expected to see black 
witches on brooms drop right down from the 
chimney and shoot out of the flames, ; 

The bell on the town hall rang and rang, as 
some boys had tied a rope to it and when one 
got tired pulling it another would take his 
place that the spirit of play might not die out. 
Indeed, too, Carpenters’ door-bell had already 
rung several times and the last time it had 
rung so steadily Mr. Carpenter had gone out 
expecting to see the one who had caused the 
ringing, but found no one there, though on fur- 
ther search he found a toothpick pressed down 
into the electric button. 

They were all grouped about the fireplace, 
John, Margaret and Helene on the floor at their 
mother’s feet, when suddenly a heavy tapping 
was heard. 

“Witches,” said David, with a bold air, while 
Helene wrapped herself in her mother’s skirts. 

“Pooh,” said Margaret, though she was some- 
what afraid. Again came the heavy tapping. 
Even Mother was beginning by this time to 
wonder what the sound could be. Mr. Car- 
penter listened to learn where the sound came 
from and then caught sight of a pair of laugh- 
ing brown eyes over the yellow pumpkin’s light 
in the front window. He hurried to the door 
and loud greetings soon brought the family to 


‘their feet and they surrounded the tall man 


whom their father had let in and it: was a full 
minute before they recognized their favorite 
uncle in a red clown’s suit, the same clown 
who had thrown the ball of confetti in Helene’s 
lap. He had been having dinner at his club 
that evening and a group of the men had 
quickly decided to don carnival clothes and go 
out in the frolicking crowd, and the first one 
he had a chance to frolic with was his own 
little niece. © 

They soon made a place for him around the 
fire and listened while he told of the mad antics 
in town. Soon John tired of this conversation 
and slipping around to his uncle’s chair said, 
“Uncle John, please tell us about what you did 
when you were a little boy like me. What did 
you do on Hallowe’en?” ; 

Eunice in the meantime was passing long, 
slender twigs, while Margaret passed a dish of 
marshmallows. 

“We are going to toast the marshmallows on 
these sticks and every one who wants any must 
tell a story. You ey Uncle John,” said 
Eunice. 

“Well,” began Uncle Tole! “the first one I 
remember was when I was about six years old 
and your father here was four. We didn’t have 
all the good things that you children have been 
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blessed with, but we had the best mother in 
the world, and that made up for the lack of 
many other things. Of course, we didn’t ap- 
preciate thet until we grew up,’ and Uncle 
John smiled a kind smile at Grandmother Car- 
penter, who sat in her usual comfortable chair. 
“We didn’t know what all the fuss about Hal- 
lowe’en meant and we were too small to under- 
stand, but we knew it had something to do 
with pumpkins, and nuts, and apples, and can- 
dles, and witches, and goblins. Coming from 
school we had to pass a large store that always 
had displays of fruit and vegetables out of 
doors and this particular day a bag of English 
walnuts had been added to the lot. Your 
father and I planned if the nuts were there at 
night when we caine back from school we would 
each take two and then we would run for our 
lives until we could hide them. ‘Those nuts 
almost burned holes in our pockets, and never 
a chance did we have to hide them all that day 
long. At night we had about forgotten about 
them, although we had made great plans that 
they were to turn into witches and from witches 
into fairies, at our bidding.* When Mother came 
to get us ready for bed she touched this hard 
- spot in our little pockets and putting her fingers 
in my tiny pocket pulled out two English wal- 
nuts.. They looked bigger to me then than the 
biggest pumpkin I have ever seen since. 
““*Where did you get these?’ asked my mother. 
*T could not answer I was so ashamed. 
“Mother continued to get me ready for bed, 
and then started to get your father ready, when 
she found he had two nuts also. We jwere in 
our little night-dresses before we could pluck 
up enough courage to tell our mother where we 
had got the nuts. She made us understand we 
had done a great wrong taking what hadn’t 
belonged to us. That wasn’t all. She took us 
downstairs, slipped on our shoes and stockings 
and over the little night-dresses put our heavy 
coats and marched us up to the corner of our 
street to the store from which we had taken 


the nuts. 
“Mr. Rice, these little boys have been 
naughty. I think they are sorry and they 


would like to ask you to forgive them before 
they say their prayers and go to bed. They 
have something they want to give you,’ said 
my mother. 

“With heads hanging, we pulled out the four 
English walnuts and told how we had taken 
them for Hallowe’en in the hope they would 
turn into witches and fairies. We asked Mr. 
Rice to forgive us, but we expected to have our 
heads taken off we were so scared. We always 
thought he had a reputation for being an awful 
miser. And we had heard he didn’t like children. 

““«You have a good woman for a mother, 

lads,’ he said. ‘She has taught you how wicked 
it is to take what don’t belong to you. I hope 
you will grow up to be young men worthy of 
- her. Take these red apples instead of the nuts. 
The nuts would have a bad taste for you now,’ 
and so saying he placed the largest red apple he 
eould find in our hands. 
« “Mother took us home and we were soon fast 
asleep in our little beds, but that was my great- 
est Hallowe’en. I never forgot it. Now please 
give me some more marshmallows, for I am 
going to toast and eat while the rest of you 
tell your story. Mine is an honest Injun one,” 
said Uncle Jobn. 


Morning Prayer 
As I begin another day, 
I pray thee, Lord, to guide my way, 
May alla loving kindness show, 
Thy blessings see, thy mercies know. 
Teach me thy way, for Jesus’ sake. 


And should I fail my part to: take, 
—The Family Altar. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


How Our Leaders Divide on 
Candidates 


As Nov. 2 draws near, through one source 
and another, the public is learning of the inten- 
tion of men of influence to vote for one or the 
other of the presidential candidates. A group 
of thirty-one distinguished men, including 
twelve college presidents, all of whom are favor- 
able to a league of nations, has declared for 
Harding. The list is headed with the name of 
Hon. Dlihu Root. The Outlook has been ascer- 
taining the opinion of college presidents the 
country over. Its returns show 85 votes for 
Harding and 63 for Cox. Hamilton Holt, edi- 
tor of T'he Independent, and other members of 
the executive board of the League to Enforce 
Peace have put forth a manifesto signed by 121 
persons in favor of Cox on the ground that he 
stands strongly for the League of Nations. The 
manifesto says that the affiliations of many of 
these have been with the Republican and Pro- 
gressive parties. From these and other sources 
of information at our command we have pre- 
pared the following list of persons in church 
and administrative circles, with whom our own 
readers are most familiar. The list is by no 
means exhaustive, but serves to show a note- 
worthy cleavage between men equally identified 
with the cause of religion, patriotism and in- 
ternationalism. 


FOR COX 


ANTHONY, Rey. Alfred Williams, Secretary 
Home Mission Council, New York. 

BACON, Benjamin W., professor Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Ct. 

BATES, Katherine Lee, professor, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

BROWN, Dr. Arthur J., Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent, League to Enforce Peace, New York 
City. 

CROTHERS, Rev. 
bridge, Mass. 

FARNAM, Henry W., President Connecticut 
Civil Service Reform Association, New Ha- 
ven, Ct. 

FIFIELD, Rev. L. Wendell, 
Church, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Samuel McChord, Cam- 


pastor First 


GULICK, Sidney L., Secretary National Com-. 


mittee for Constructive Immigration Legisla- 
tion, New York City. 

HOYT, Rey. Arthur S., Dean of Auburn The- 
ological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

HUME, Robert, professor, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

HUNTINGTON, BHllsworth, professor, 
University, New Haven, Ct. 

KING, Henry C., LL.D., President Oberlin 
College, Honorary Vice-President, League to 
Enforee Peace, Oberlin, O. 

LYNCH, Dr. Frederick, member WBxecutive 
Committee, League to Hnforce Peace, New 
York City. 

MacCRACKEN, Dr. H. N., President of Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

MERRILL, Rev. William P., President of the 
Church Peace Union, New York. 

REYNOLDS, James Bronson, former Assistant 
District Attorney of New York. 

THOMAS, M. CAREY, President of Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

WHITE, Stanley, Secretary Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York. 

WOOLLEY, Mary E., President of Mount 
Holyoke College, Honorary Vice-President 
League’ to Enforce Peace, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

CALKINS, Rev. Raymond, pastor First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NEILSON, W. A., President of Smith College, 
Northampton, header 


Yale 


_ soul. 
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FOR HARDING 


ABBOTT, Lyman, editor of The Outlook. 

BUTLER, Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University. 

DABNEY, Charles W., University of Cincin- 
nati. 

FAUNCEH, William H. P., President of Brown 
University. 

GOODNOW, Frank J., President of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

HIBBEN, John Grier, President of Princeton 
University. 

HOPKINS, Ernest M., President of Dartmouth 
College. 

LAWRENCE, William, Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. 

LINDSAY, Samuel McCune, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

LOWELL, A. Lawrence, President of Harvard 
University. 

MacCRACKEN, John Henry, President of La- 
fayette College. 

PRITCHETT, Henry S., President of the Car- 
negie Foundation. 

RICHMOND, Charles A., President of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

WILBUR, Ray Lyman, .President of Leland 
Stanford University. 

GUNSAULUS, F. W., President of Armour 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

BRANNON, Melvin A., President of Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis. 

McKENZIH, F. A., President of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 

SABIN, Ellen C., President of Milwaukee- 
Downer. ; 

JENKINS, F. E., President of Piedmont Col- 
lege, Demorest, Ga. 

CULBERTSON, H. C., President of Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis. 

COLE, Samuel V., President of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. 

PENROSE, S. B. L., President of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

EDDY, Brewer, Associate Secretary of the 
American Board. 

PATTON, Cornelius H., 
American Board. 


Secretary of the 


Editorial Sparks F 
WHat Makers RADICALS 

Neglect of the learned professions has syn- 
chronized with a rapid growth of radicalism and 
has, in all probability, been very largely the 
eause of it. One of the leading arguments for 
the college drives was that the radicalism which 
has of late been so pronounced in the universi- 
ties is in a great measure attributable to unjust 
salaries and the restriction of opportunity 
which they involve. Unless the pay of the clergy 


.is adequate there must eventually be a decline 


in the quality of spiritual leadership. There is 
searcely a denomination that does not owe it to 
itself to adopt a program of $1,500 a year and 
a parsonage. There is no community that does 
not owe it to itself and to the nation to see 
that the program is made possible-—New York 
Times. 
THE PEOPLE ARE THE SINNERS 

Governments cannot sin. They haven’t a 
It is people that sin. It is British peo- 
ple that sin against Chinese people, or German 
people who sin against the natives of Africa, or 
American people that sin against the people of 
Haiti. There would be a good deal less inter- 
national sinning, if people who are responsible 
for these sins could witness their enforcement. 
The greediest Briton, we suspect, were he actu- 
ally to witness millions of Chinese people be- 
coming helpless degenerates through the use of 
opium, would not for the sake of opium profits 
continue to force the British Government to 
sin. against China.—The Churchman. 
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Washington State Conference 

The Washington State Conference was held 
with Pilgrim Church, Spokane, Oct. 5-7. The 
program was rich, the general theme being, 
“Obligations of the Pilgrim Heritage.” The at- 
tendance was unusually large and the interest 
sustained to the end. Among the outstanding 
features of the sessions was: ‘‘A School for 
Higher Training for the Pilgrim Prophet: A 
prayerful and careful look at ourselves, our 
work and our objectives, that we may more 
truly fulfill our obligations to the Pilgrim Heri- 
tage,” led by Dr. L. O. Baird. Addresses were 
given by Revs. F. M. Sheldon, Secretary of the 
Education Society, J. B. Sileox, and W. C. 
Veazie, respectively, on “The Minister as an 
Educator, as a Preacher, and as Interpreter of 
the Spirit.” Arrangements were made to pub- 
lish Dr. Silcox’s address. , 

The first hour of each day was devoted to a 
devotional study of the book of John: ‘The Ob- 
ject of the Book,’ led by Rev. F. O. Wyatt; 
“The Message of Freedom,” by Rey. J. H. Bain- 
ton; “More Light, the Pilgrim Heritage,” by 
Rey. Joel Harper. The messages of Dr. H. P. 
Packard, of Persia, were impressive and stirring. 
Rey. C. D. Yates, of Kellogg, Ida., preached a 
helpful sermon. The symposium on evangelism 
brought out messages both informing and in- 
spiring. The speakers on this subject were Revs. 
W. R. Marshall, C. H. Burdick, Joel Harper, 


_J. N. Pendleton, R. H. Campbell, 


IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 


CIRCLE 


CUETO CT UTA OTT SECs A caren 


Ma-Ca ©. 
McWachran and Mrs. O. C. Gaston. The moder- 
ator’s address, by Rev. P. E. Bauer, ‘The Gospel 
for an Age of Waste,’ was well received. 


The meetings held under the auspices of the 
Women’s Boards were full of interest and the 
reports were encouraging. The banquets under 
the auspices of the Sunday schools and Piuigrim 
Legion, conducted by Rey. J. H. Mathews, were 
largely attended; so also was the Congrega- 
tional Club banquet on the last evening, when 
Dr. H. C. Mason gave an address on ‘‘Launch- 
ing Our New Mayflower.” The vigorous words 
of Drs. Kelsey and Hinman promoted the in- 
terest of the conference as usual. 

The conference pledged itself to raise $87,500 
for beneyolences the coming year, as its part 
of the five millions needed, Revs. Wilfred With- 
ington and Jonathan Hdwards gave reports of 
the International-Council at Boston. 

A resolution on the Japanese problem was 
passed, expressing to our “Japanese brethren in 
the United States and Japan, our unswerving 
faith, that a true Christian democracy realized 
in both these countries will remove present 
causes of friction and suspicion.” A commission 
was appointed to promote the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

Dr. L. O. Baird, whose work has been espe- 
cially acceptable and efficient, was elected su- 
perintendent for another three years. Pilgrim 


Our Honored Seniors 
“ They Shall Still Bring Forth Fruit in Old Age” 


Til. 


JAMES MANN CAMPBELL 


Dr. James M. Campbell has demonstrated in his own life the title and appeal of 


one of his books, “Grow Old Along with Me.” 


Born in Scotland in 1840 and educated 


in the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, his first Con- 


gregational pastorate was in Langholm, Dumfrieshire, where 
he served eight years. 
and has constantly added to parish duties the preparation of 
a vast literary soutput. 
gious literature have given him a high place among the clergy 
of this country and he has served as an editor of The American 
Weekly, of The Christian Century and has been a reader for a 
large publishing house. 
been followed with much interest from month to month. 
seventeenth book, “‘Christian Science: 
We Can Learn from It,” is just out. 

Dr, Campbell is still effectively serving one of the churches 
at Manhattan in Southern California. 
ence has made him a beneficent influence in the Southland as 
spiritual teacher, friend and counselor, whose best gift has been 


He settled in the Middle West in 1874, 


His outstanding contributions to reli- 


His work in The Homiletic Review has 
His 
What It Means and What 


His wealth of experi- 


himself. He strikes the balance between extremes of view and, far from being a “middle- 
of-the-road” man, he has pioneered into the most progressive thought without losing 


any of his zeal and inner flame. 


From the summit of his years Dr. Campbell sends this 


message to the readers of The Congregationalist: 

““The recognition of Christ as Living Lord’ which, asnoniine to Harnack, was the 
main feature of the primitive Christian society, is the fundamental thing in Congrega- 
tionalism. Its original declaration was that ‘Jesus Christ is the only head of the Church, 


and the Word of God its only statute book.’ ’ 
has always stood for the freedom of the spirit, but only as exercised under Ghrist. 


As a movement of spiritual liberation it 
The 


authority of Ohrist it has regarded as absolute, and has accepted his word and will as 


the final court of appeal. As 


a separate branch of the Christian Church the distinct 


mission of Oongregationalism is to meet the modern-day demand for a type of religion in 
which the highest spiritual authority is combined with the largest liberty.” 

Previous sketches in this series related to Dr. Edwin P. Parker of Hartford and Dr. 
A. F. Beard of New York. Ex-President Seelye will be the subject of the next sketch. 


- houses. 
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Church, and the other churches which aided, 
were fittingly recognized for so splendidly en- 
tertaining the large delegation, and Pilgrim’s 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Luckenback, was elected 
moderator for the coming year. The conference 
will meet next year at Everett. The memorial 
service, conducted by Rev. C. R. Gale, for 
Revs. Elvira C. Cobleigh, J. M. Dick and Dr. 
William D. Lyman, pioneers in the state who 
had rendered exceptional service, was fitting 
and impressive. J. E 


Idaho Has Best Conference in History 

The 26th annual conference of the Idaho 
churches was a history-making session in sey- 
eral respects. A report from the Visitor to the 
Intermountain Institute, appointed last year, 
showed that the Institute is a school of junior 
college grade doing work through sophomore 
college year, that it is strictly a Christian school 
with required chapel and church attendance and 
required Bible study three hours per week. The 
Conference was invited to nominate a trustee 
who would be elected by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Rey. C. S. Rice was so nominated. It 
was further voted that the Conference present 
the school to the C. HE. S. as an institute in 
every way worthy of recognition and of receiy- 
ing such aid as investigation should justify. 
This gives Idaho its only school with Congre- 
gational affiliation. 

The Institute was organized by Rev. DB. A. 
Paddock, pastor of the Weiser church and a 
graduate of Oberlin. It now has about 120 stu- 
dents, full limit of its accommodation, and has 
had over 1,500 during its brief history. It is 
wholly practical, teaching the things that are 
of most value in Idaho agricultural and business 
life, at the same time providing such foundation 
as will be accepted in all colleges and universi- 
ties for corresponding year credits. Students 
are encouraged, and for the most part accept the 
opportunity, to pay a large part of their ex- 
penses on the 2,000-acre farm and in the neces- 
sary work in the dormitories and boarding- 
Some of our Congregational schools 
come to us for assistance in their beginnings. 
Here we have a school coming as a success with 
a fair property and seeking alliance because it 
is a Christian institution, with the breadth of 
Congregational traditions. 

The Conference without a dissenting vote ac- 
cepted the C. W. M. quota of $10,000 ag its 
apportionment for the next year and the per- 
centages presented by the National Apportion- 
ment Committee. In 1919 the state raised 
nearly $1,000 more than in any year previous 
to 1918, the Pilgrim Fund was oversubscribed 
by $2,000 and the full quota of $4,200 for the 
C. W. M. was pledged last spring. There was 
naturally some hesitation in presenting such 
an amount; but it was accepted and Idaho sel- 
dom fails in things undertaken. 

The Conference appointed a committee to 
meet with a like committee from. Montana, 
Washington and Oregon should these states 
accept the invitation in regard to an arrange- 
ment of conference dates so that our National 
representatives like Drs. Burton, Moore, Bar- 
ton, Patton, Sheldon and representatives from 
the women’s work in various lines, can make 
a circuit of the four states in two weeks and 
give us the inspiration of their presence. We 
are separated by such tremendous distances here 
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that we cannot have our fellowship meetings as 
is possible in the Hast. One pastor traveled 472 
miles from Challis to Weiser to reach this 
meeting, 944 miles round trip. We therefore 
wish to get all the inspiration possible from our 
national representatives. This we believe can 
be done by the plan suggested. We had with 
us Drs. G. A. Hinman and W. K. Bloom, and 
Rey. F. J. Estabrook from outside of the state. 

Our annual report showed increase all along 
the line. The state has two new churches, a 
gain of 74 in church membership, of 993 in 
Sunday school, of 248 in Christian Endeavor. 
Gifts to National societies show an increase of 
$941, other Congregational gifts a $214 in- 
crease, value of property increase $8,520, home 
expenses a $3,185 increase, deficit a $6,450 
inerease. The only decrease was in undenomi- 
national gifts. 

The final period of the last afternoon was 
given to a memorial servce for Dr. Herring. 
Officers for the next year are: moderator, Rev. 
C. H. Cleaves, Pocatello; registrar, Rev. J. H. 
Ingham, Boise; president Woman’s Missionary 
Union, Mrs. J. E. Sears, Bruneau; secretary, 
W. M. U., Mrs. J. H. Ingham, Boise. 

Bis lise 18 


Resigns After Thirty Six Years 

The pastorate of Dr. J. C. Goddard over 
SALISBURY, OT., for 36 years is noteworthy, not 
so much for its length as for its sustained and 
improving quality. Dr. Goddard has never 
ceased growing as a sermonizer, and during the 
World War did his greatest preaching. It is 
rare that a country church has had for so many 
continuous years such strong pulpit work. His 
pulpit brilliancy has been marked by a spirit 
of profound reverence, while outside of the 
pulpit his original wit and humor have made 
him a widely known after-dinner speaker. In 
this he was the marked man of his university 
class. The University of Pennsylvania, though 
not his Alma Mater, honored itself as well as 
Dr. Goddard when it bestowed on him the 
degree of D. D. Few leaders have ever acquired 
a deeper hold upon the affections of a commu- 
nity than have Dr. and Mrs. Goddard. Their 
home has been a community blessing. Into it 
were born eight children of whom any parents 
would be proud. The youngest, Priscilla Alden, 
was married this Tercentenary year; and now 
all eight have homes of their own. 

With great reluctance Salisbury accepted Dr. 
Goddard’s resignation only with the under- 
standing that he would live out his life with 
them as pastor emeritus. The fine public library, 
the schools and all other institutions of the 
town rejoice in the thought of his continued 
counsel and help. 


From West to East 
CALIFORNIA 

Fresno Church to Have New Home 

PineRIM ARMENIAN, FRESNO, has just pur- 
chased a site for their new church building 
ata cost of $18,500. Plans for the new edifice 
have been under way for some time but have 
been delayed on account of difficulty in finding 
just the right location. The funds have been 
largely subscribed and the work will go forward 
now that the site has been obtained. This 
ehurech was a home missionary church within 
10 years. : 


New Life at Glen Ellen 

The vicissitudes of life in any new community 
are well illustrated by the history of GLEN 
Hien. The church was organized beeause of 
ithe needs, of. the community, and while never 
large in. size it was prosperous, and helpful. 
Hor the last two years, however, owing to the 
moving away of families that had been inter- 
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Rey. HAROLD WINSHIP CARRYING THE GOLD-STARRED FLAG 
Two young Congregational preachers—Sergeant Major Harold Winship, pastor of First, Deep 
River, Ot., in center, with Sergeant J. F. English, student in Hartford Seminary and son of 
Dr. W. F. Lnglish of Hartford, on the right, as they bore the flag with one great gold star for 
Hartford's soldier dead, at the head of the Hartford Welcome Home Day parade. 


ested in the church and the coming in of a 
large number of Italian-speaking people, there 
have been no services and not even a Sunday 
school. Again the scene changes and owing 
largely to the coming into the community of 
a husband and -wife who are Pomona College 
graduates, in connection with the helpful work 
of the pastor of the neighboring church of 
Sonoma, the interest has been revived. The 
church has now been yoked with Kenwood, 
with Rey. Isaac McRae as pastor. Hvening 
services are held with good attendance and the 
Sunday school has an attendance of 35. On 
Sept. 29, 14 new members were received into 
the church. Dy ens. 


Paso Robles Dedicates Parish House 


On Sept. 26, the dedication of the parish 
building at PAso ROBLES occurred, with a de- 
lightful all-day service. This provision for 
social and church school needs marks the cul- 
mination of a plan wrought out when the 
church auditorium was built a number of years 
ago. The new building cost $6,500 and con- 
stitutes an adequate addition to the plant. 

Superintendent Kenngott preached the morn- 
ing and evening sermons and assisted the pas- 
tor, Rey. T. M. Lineweaver, in the day’s serv- 
ice. At the afternoon session a number of local 
ministers participated. 


First, Los Angeles, Rededicates Church 
Building newer and better has been the slo- 
gan for the churches in Los Angeles meeting 
with destructive fires. With that purpose 
Tirst, Los ANGELES, entered upon its rebuild- 
ing plans for the parish building which was 
almost entirely destroyed on May 28. Marking 
its completion, a reception and service of re- 
dedication was held Oct. 4. In this service the 
pastor, Dr. C. S. Patton, and representatives of 
various organizations which use the. building 
expressed their gratitude over the reconstruc- 
tion. The redecoration, the installation of new 
lights and the general provision of added attrac- 


tiveness make the building a most usable place 


for its various lines of activity. 


Not only in wood and plaster have changes’ 


been occurring in First Church. Dr. Patton has 
introduced this autumn the use of the motion 
picture atthe evening service. The singing of 
old and familiar hymns from the screen is a 
feature of the service and Dr. Patton’s informal 
talk ‘applies ‘the lesson of the reel: As com- 
pared with attendancés of a year past, the new 


method has increased the te Coperes aon 


by over’ 700 per cent: nw 2 


\ 

The Church school has enlarged its program 
of religious education. Under the able leader- 
ship of the director, Rev. H. F. Burr, the cur- 
riculum has been thoroughly revised, a staff of 
loyal teachers secured, new departmental plans 
adopted and foundations laid for a program of 
permanent value. 


From Northern to Southern Conference 

After two and a half years as pastor of 
Benicia, Rey. La Rue Watson has accepted a 
call to Southern California. He undertakes the 
pastorate of TEHACHAPI this month, a growing 
farming and orchard district in Kern County, 
where our church is entering a field formerly 
held by the Methodists. 

In Benicia Mr. Watson has not only minis- 
tered effectively to his own parish but has been 
aggressive in all worthy local enterprises, hay- 
ing been president of the Red Cross Chapter, 
instrumental in securing a community nurse, 
and a leader in other welfare undertakings. 
Mr. Watson’s position as Christian Endeavor 
representative for the Northern California Con- 


_ ference has given him a close connection with 


young people’s work. 8. E. B. 


COLORADO 

Goy. Shoup Takes Strong Stand 

The Christian people of Colorado are rejoic- 
ing at the recent action of Gov. O. H. Shoup 
in forbidding the directors of the State Fair 
at Pueblo to open the fair on Sunday. Protests 
from ministers and religious bodies from all 
over the state poured into the Governor’s office 
and a state law forbidding horse-racing on Sun- 
day made it possible for him to issue a positive 
order against the advertised plan of the direc- 
tors. 


New Secretary of Building Society 

A hearty welcome is being extended to Rev. 
C. H. Harrison, the new District Secretary of 
the C. C. B. S., whose office has been moved 
to Denver and added to our rapidly growing 
Congregational headquarters. 


Denver Happenings 

OHIO AVE., DENVER, is rejoicing over the de- 
cision of Rev. S. T. McKinney to remain with 
them. Mr. McKinney had received a call from 
the Presbyterian Church at Baxter Springs, 


‘Kan., at nearly twice the salary he was receiy- 
ing. Ohio Ave. ‘promptly increased his salary © 


by $900 and on a recent. Sunday noon, by a 
unanimous rising vote of the congregation, 
pledged-him the active support of the members 


— 


«, 


ee 
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in all his plans. The basement of the new addi- 
tion to the church building is completed and 
will be used through the winter without waiting 
to complete the upper part. 

BERKELEY COMMUNITY, DENVER, is enthusi- 
astic over the coming of their new pastor, Rey. 
G. T. Nichols. Mr. Nichols is a graduate of 
New Windsor College and Oberlin Seminary, 
and has a son in Oberlin College. He comes to 
Denver from Arkansas City, Kan., where he 
did a splendid piece of work. Berkeley has a 
wide field to care for and is planning an ex- 
tensive program. 

BOULEVARD, DENVER, under the leadership of 
Rey. F. G. Brainerd, has adopted the plan of 
a weekly church night on which the families 
enjoy the fellowship of a basket lunch, and a 
devotional service followed by various club 
activities. f 


Rev. R. V. Hinkle Becomes State Worker 
The state work has lost an efficient general 
worker in the decision of Rev. P. W. Jones to 
accept the-eall of GRAND JUNCTION. Fortu- 
nately another good man has been found for 
the general work in Rey. R. V.-Hinkle of 
Eaton, who took un his new position in the mid- 
dle of October, with headquarters at Denver.’ 


Church Slogan for Text of Sermon 

Rey. Monroe Markley began his eighth’ year 
with Lonemonr on Sept. 5, preaching on their 
slogan: “The Church of the Open Mind, the 
Aspiring Soul, the Warm Heart and the Help- 
ing Hand.” The church has been closed during 
the summer except for one class of girls in the 
Chureh school, who refused to miss their les- 
sons and met every Sunday. 


Mr. Jones Accepts Grand Junction Call 
GRAND JUNCTION, which has been in rather 
an unsettled condition, received recently a visit 
of encouragement and counsel from the state 
missionary, Rey. P. W. Jones. His suggestions 
seemed so wise that they not only adopted his 
advice but also decided that he was the one 
man to lead them in carrying out the plans. So 
ardently did they press their suit that Mr. 
Jones finally accepted their call and has en- 
tered on his new work, where the church is 
pressing forward with a definite aggressive 
policy. 


Montrose a Community Church 

The new $60,000 community plant at Mont- 
ROSE is practically completed and the gymna- 
sium is already in use under the leadership of 
Mr. Raymond Lewis, the director of recreation. 
The extension work of the church is now well 
under way, with a circuit of six regular appoint- 


WANTED — CHAUTAUQUA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Professional men and women or those 
who have had experience in club or 
‘organization work /are wanted as field 
organizers of Chautauquas, booking our 
programs of Americanization lectures and 
high-class concerts in a nation-wide cam- 
paign. Good compensation. Short term or 
continuous. Opportunity for those with 
talent, who make success booking during 
the autumn to prepare for lectureships 
-and directorships for 1921. 


A career in the Chautauqua field 
awaits you if you ean qualify for service 
with this national institution of recog- 
nized merit. 


Write for information 


The Radcliffe Chautauqua System 


W. L. Ravoxirre, Prop. & Mer. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ments. A Ford car, with a “movie” outfit, is a 
great heln in giving educational entertainments 
and in developing a good community spirit. 
The church is disappointed in the decision of 
Rev. W. B. McDowell not to accept the position 
of Director of Extension Work, but the pastor, 
Rey. Isaac Cassel, is hopeful that the right man 
will soon be found for this important place on 
his staff. w. O. RB. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dupree Dedicates Church 

DUPREE dedicated their new church Sept. 19. 
The first step toward building the church was 
taken by Rey. D. M. Brown during the summer 
of 1917, when most of the subscriptions were 
taken. The war and short crops hindered the 
work. During Rev. L. BE. Stayton’s pastorate 
the basement was finished, but owing to the 
early winter last year the work was discontin- 
ued. Early this spring the C. C. B. S. offered 
such splendid help on the building that the 
work, was taken up and completed. 

The visiting clergymen were Supt. W. H. 
Thrall, Rey. G. W. Reed of McLaughlin, and 
Rey. H. C. Juell. At the dedication service 
enough money was received and pledges made 
to pay the bills and furnish the church. 


WISCONSIN 

Recognition Service for Rev. T. A. Dungan 

A service in recognition of the opening pas- 
torate of Rev. T. A. Dungan with PLYMOUTH, 
OsuKOSH, was held Oct. 5. Dr. HE. B. Allen, 
of Oak Park, Ill., preached the sermon. Rey. 
T. R. Faville made the recognition prayer ; 
Rev. W. H. Ziegler gave the right hand of 
fellowship; Supt. L. C. Talmage gave the 
charge to the pastor; Rey. H. W. Peabody, the 
charge to the church and Rev. Walter P. Patton 
brought greetings from Oshkosh churches. 


ILLINOIS 
Dr. Breed Closes Pastorate 

After serving SUMMERDALE, CHICAGO, four 
years Dr. D. P. Breed has withdrawn perma- 

nently from pastoral 

service. T'wo mild at- 
taeks of apoplexy 
have laid him under 
> physical limitations 
whieh are likely to be 
permanent. His pas- 
torate was _ highly 
fruitful. 
per cent. of the pres- 
ent church member- 
ship were received un- 
der his ministry. Dr. 

Breed has been made 
pastor emeritus and will dwell among the peo- 
ple who have made their neighborhood most 
homelike to Dr. and Mrs. Breed through years 
of loyalty and love. 

Mr. W. P. Booth has entered upon the pas- 
torate of the church. He is a well-trained 
Canadian and is growing into a good place 
with the church. He is soon to be ordained. 


DR. AND MRS. BREED 


NEW. YORK 

Prizes for Pilgrim Essays 

As a part of their Tercentenary celebration, 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK, is offer- 
ing prizes for essays on the Pilgrims. The 
prizes are three in number; one for boys and 
girls under 10 years of age; one for those over 
10 and under 15; and the third for adults. 


Secure Dr. Parkhurst as Acting Pastor 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, who has been out of the 
active pastorate for some years; has just ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve as acting pastor 
of MANHATTAN, New YorK, during the present 
season, from October to June. Dr. Parkhurst 


Nearly 65] 
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will be assisted in the pastoral work by Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, a graduate of Harvard, who 
served as second lieutenant in the A. EH. F. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Fairs Net Goodly Sums 
DARLINGTON, PAWTUCKET, and Hope, HAST 
PROVIDENCE, have recently held successful fairs. 
Darlington raised $2,000 to apply on the par- 
sonage and Hope cleared $600 to pay on their 
parsonage, 


Barrington Loses Mr. Canada 

Rey. P. A. Canada has resigned the pastorate 
of BARRINGTON to accept social welfare work 
at Pittsfield, Mass. Since August, 1914, Bar- 
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rington has received 40 members and benevo- 
lences have steadily increased. The sum of $2,000 


was raised for the Pilgrim Fund and $1,230 for - 


the Congregational Forward Movement. Mr. 
Canada had three years at Wellfleet and eight 
years in New Bedford and is most interested in 
the new work in which he is engaged. For sey- 
eral years he was on Barrington’s School Com- 
mittee and was Secretary of the Congregational 
Ministers’ Meeting of Providence. G. A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Resigns Lee Charge 

Rey. C. M. Calderwood resigned the pastorate 
of LEE on Sept 19, after three years with this 
church. These years have been marked by 
steady progress. Mr. Calderwood came to Lee 
from South Manchester, Ct., where he had en- 
joyed a successful ministry. While in Lee he 
has effected a number of important changes; 
the church has been incorporated, the old sys- 
tem of rented pews has been done away with, 
a new set of laws and rules for church govern- 
ment has been adopted and the Every Member 
Canvass inaugurated. 


In the Name of God, Amen! 
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He goes to Glendale, Cal., where he is privi- 
leged to enter upon the pastorate of a young 
and growing church in that sunny land and is 
at once to begin the erection of a new church 
edifice. 

Mr. Calderwood is a graduate of Grinnell 
College and Yale University and is eminently 
fitted for his new field of larger activity. The 
best wishes of the fellowship of the churches 
of South Berkshire is his as he leaves this 
Association for his new field in the West. 

M. W. B. 


From Brockton to Gardner 


Those acquainted with the work of Rey. C. A. 
McKay with First PARISH, BROCKTON, are 
sure that First, Gardner, 
has made no mistake in 
calling him to that stra- 
tegic pulpit. The five 
years of Mr. McKay’s 
pastorate of First Parish 
have been crowded with 
a rich and fruitful minis- 
try. A hundred and forty- 
eight new members have 
been received, the organ- 
ization of the church has 
been improved by the 
creation of a Church Council, composed of the 
representatives of the various departments, 
which has functioned as the voting body of the 
church between annual’ meetings. For the first 
time in its history the church has met its full 
apportionment for benevolences. A special fea- 
ture has been the creation of a large Sunday 
night congregation through a series of high- 
class, carefully selected and skillfully prepared 
stereopticon lectures. Mr. McKay has been 
much in demand for pastoral services outside 
his immediate parish. He has also done con- 
siderable lecture work in Brockton and the 
vicinity. He has come to be regarded as one 
of the most eloquent and scholarly preachers in 
the city. 

Mr. McKay’s departure has caused wide- 
spread regret among all classes of the commu- 
nity. This was well attested by the large audi- 
ence, composed of members*of all the churches, 
which crowded First Church at his last Sunday 
evening service in Brockton. ie al Was By 


Becomes a Congregational Church 


The Union Church of Christ, Point Shirley, 
Winthrop, was admitted to fellowship in the 
Suffolk North Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers, at the semi-annual 
session, Oct. 13, at First Church, Everett. The 
Point Shirley church has been in existence eight 
years as an independent mission. The commit- 
tee to present the plea for admission to the 
Congregational Association stated that it is 
organized as a Congregational church, has 28 
members, with more in prospect, a Sunday 
school of more than 50 pupils, is incorporated, 
owns its house of worship, the property is not 
mortgaged and the church maintains regular 
preaching services. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by the moderator, Dr. C. L. 
Noyes, while the official and other members of 
the association stood, afterwards, singing “Blest 
be the Tie.” 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BALDWIN, W. H., Athol, S. D., to Lake Preston, 
S. D. Accepts to begin Noy. 1, 

Burpon, H. F., West Medway, Mass., to Gilbert- 
ville. Accepts. 

DunuaP, R. A., Second Parish, Portland, Me., to 
become teacher of Biblical literature and history 
at Dartmouth College. Accepts and is at work. 

LAITE, R. E., Warren, Me., to Forest Ave., Bangor. 


ADVANCE 


MacponaLp, C. C., North Abington, Mass., to 
Union, Medford. Accepts and is at work. 

PatcH, D. I., formerly of Beverly, Mass., more 
recently with Pilgrim Fund, to Orthodox, Arling- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 

PortTER, JOHN, Bowen, Ill., to Wyanet. Accepts. 

SNIDER, R. P., Oswego, Ore., to Tallmadge, O. Ac- 
cepts, 

TuHorP, W. B., First, San Diego, Cal., to Palo Alto. 
Accepts. 

Tracy, C. K., after year in service of denomina- 
tional campaigns in Massachusetts and South 
Dakota, to Collinsville, Ct. Accepts and is at 
work. ; 

TROWBRIDGE, R. A., student at Boston University, 
to Rowley, Mass. 


Resignations 
Fisk, A. R., Union, Cedar Grove, N. J. 
FrAM®, BH. E., Lockport, Ill. 
TuHorP, W. B., First, San Diego, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Ritter, F. S., 4., Waverly, Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 
1. Sermon by Rey. C. H. Wilson; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. J. H. MacMillan, J. H. Robin- 
son, C. W. Carroll, T. A. Moffat, H. L. Everett 
and G. P. Eastman. : 

SHaw, G. W., 0., Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. W. Fifield, James Hyslop, 
James Alcock, M. H. Turk; C. B. Moody and 
Albert Wilson. 

Smiru, G. B., 0., Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. W. Fifield, James Hyslop, 
James Alcock, M. H. Turk, C. B. Moody and 
Albert Wilson. 2 


Personals 

MorriLtut, E. E., is now engaged as director of 
religious education with Hillside Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J. Mr. Morrill served Con- 
gregational churches at Canandaigua, N. Y., and 
Malden, Mass., afterwards going to the Normal 
School at Ahmednagar, India, in succession to 
Rev. A. H. Clark, now Candidate Secretary of 
the American Board. Conditions of health in 
Mr. Morrill’s family requiring his return to this 
country, he came back to America in the spring 
of this year and began service with Hillside 
Church Sept. 1. 

PHILLIPS, G. P., who has been for two years asso- 
ciate pastor of Westchester, N. Y., with special 
charge of the Chatterton Hill Congregation, 
presented his resignation to that church early 
in the fall. Mr. Payson’s increasing responsi- 
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bilities outside of the church made it impossible 
for him to continue longer as pastor in charge, 
although he still remains a member of the con- 
‘gregation. 

STHENSON, ISAAC, pastor of Madrid, N. Y., has been 
given a Ford Sedan by his church people to help 
him in his work, 

WINSHIP, H. §S., First, Deep River, Ct., has just 
been elected Adjutant of the local post of the 
American Legion. He is already chaplain. 

Wooprinc, W. H., during the last six years the 
faithful minister of First, Wellsville, N. Y., is 
seriously ill and has been ordered by his physi- 
cian to give up all work for several months. 
The local daily of Oct. 8 says of him: ‘‘“Mr. Wood- 
ring as pastor of the Congregational Church is 
well known in our community, but his activities 
have not been limited to that church or to this 
town. He became the leader of the no-license 
fight immediately upon reaching Wellsville, and 
was a successful leader. He became very active 
in all of the war work campaigns. He was the 
county organizer for practically all of the Lib- 
erty Loans, and carried on that work in addition 
to his church duties. Mr. Woodring has abun- 
dant energy and enthusiasm in whatever he un- 
dertakes, and has doubtless overtaxed his nerve 
force during the past three years. All our read- 
ers will join with the Reporter in expressing 
the hope that a few months of absolute rest will 
accomplish very much toward the complete res- 
toration of his health.” 


Events to Come 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MEETING, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

WOMAN’S. BOARD OF MISSIONS, ANNUAL MBETING, 
First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial ‘meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

RED CROSS Sunpay, Nov. 14. 

RAILROAD YOUNG MBN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
or NortH AMeRICA, International Coyference, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 18-21. 

Boston MINISTURS’ Mpnrine, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Nov. 1. Subject, The League 
of Nations under the Existing Political Condi- 
tions. Speaker, Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard University. 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 5, 10.30 A.M. Miss Minnie 
Hastings of Uduvil, Ceylon, will be one of the 
missionary speakers. 


State Conferences 
CONNECTICUT, Park St. Church, Bridgeport, Nov. 
9-10. 
KENTUCKY, Evarts, Noy. 18-19. 
TENNESSEE, Soddy, Nov. 15-16. 
RuHOopDE ISLAND, Saylesville, Nov. 9. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston. 


FRANK WOOD SPAULDING 

Died, in Clifton Springs, N. Y., Oct. 7, Dr. Frank 
W. Spaulding, aged 76 years. 

Frank Wood Spaulding was born in Bingham, 
Me., April 29, 1844. He graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1872, and from the Medical Department 
of the University of the City of New York in 1875 
as valedictorian of his class. 

A petition signed by a large number of the 
' citizens of his native town was sent to him asking 

him to return as their physician. He practiced 

there a few months, at the Asylum in Brattleboro, 

Vt., as associate physician for a year, and then 

went to Epping, N. H., where he remained for 

sixteen years as village and country physician and 
as one of the two physicians of the county alms- 
house and insane asylum in a neighboring town. 

In October, 1880, he married Abby Thayer 

Stearns, the only child of Rev. Josiah H. Stearns, 

D.D., pastor of the Congregational Church in 

Hpping for more than thirty years, and a member 

of the prominent old New England family of that 
, name. F 

Dr. Spaulding was Superintendent of the Sunday 
school and a deacon of the church for many years. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


A severe attack of pneumonia in 1892 so affected 
his health that he felt unequal to the exposure of 
a country practice in New England, and in 1893 
he accepted a position on the staff of the Clifton 
Springs’ Sanitarium, ten years of the time as 
“Medical Director.” Here he worked for twenty- 
seven years, going with no warning from his own 
office, at the summons of the Great Physician ; 
just a voice out of the Eternal Stillness, and ‘he 
was not, for God took him,” 

Dr. Spaulding was a man greatly beloved, and 
as the tidings of his death flashed from Maine to 
California, hundreds of hearts mourned the loss 
of a true friend, a skilled physician whose place 
could not be easily filled. 

It is hard to sum up the characteristics of such 
aman. Of wonderfully fine personality, dignified 
yet gentle, grave yet sympathetic, uniformly cour- 
teous, possessed of.a keen sense of humor, ‘a 
friend of man” and child alike. 

He was deeply religious, always present at the 
sanitarium services, and an enthusiastic attendant 
at the National Missionary and religious gather- 
ings. 

Firm in his convictions, he was nevertheless a 
seeker after new truth, political, medical, religious, 
a man of open mind, of warmest heart, of un- 
failing sympathy. One of the younger physicians 
on the staff who had been associated with him but 
a short time remarked, ‘‘All I can think of is the 
quotation from Shakespeare: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’t in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: ‘This was a man.’ ”’ 

His serise of humor was manifest up to the time 
of his going. Just a short time before he went to 
his own office he laid a marked copy of a Republi- 
can paper on the desk of one of the librarians who 
had laughingly declared that she should vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

He was devoted to all missionary interests, so 
loyal to the interests of the American Board that 
one of the secretaries wired that he wished a 
representative of the Board could attend the 
funeral service, 

He was a life-long reader of The Congregation- 
alist and every Sunday afternoon was given to its 
perusal from cover to cover. It was a family joke 
if the paper failed to come for some one to say, 
“rank will not know it is Sunday without The 
Congregationalist,’” even though he always at- 
tended church service in the morning. 

Dr. Spaulding is survived by his wife, whose 
life at the sanitarium has been a benediction to 
all who have come in contact with her, a sister, 
Mrs. W. H. Rand of 4Vashington, D.C., a niece 
and three nephews. 

Such a life cannot end. Its influence lives on 
here, and in the broader sphere above. The doc- 
tor’s office in the Clifton Springs’ Sanitarium was 
but the doorway into a larger, fuller, more perfect, 
more abounding life with him whose he was, whom 
he always lovingly and joyfully served. I. Vv. W. 


ABBY STEARNS SPAULDING 

Died at Clifton Springs, Oct. 18, Mrs. Abby 
Stearnse Spaulding, wife of Dr. Frank W. Spauld- 
ing, aged 73 years. 

Abby Thayer Stearns was born in Dennysville, 
Me., April 22, 1847, daughter of Rev. Josiah H. 
and Eliza (Kilby) Stearns. Dr. Stearns was Con- 
gregational minister at Dennysville but after the 
death of his wife, when the little girl was about 
nine years of age, he returned to his native town 
of Epping, N. H., as pastor of the church. Abby 
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graduated at Abbot Academy in 1868, and return- 
ing to her home, helped her father in the active 
parish work which ordinarily falls to a pastor’s 
wife; she also officiated as church organist and 
presided over the home, 

Her marriage to Dr. Frank W. Spaulding oc- 
curred on Oct. 20, 1580. Instead of the 40th wed- 
ding anniversary for which they had planned, there 
is a glorious reunion at the Lamb’s Marriage Feast. 

Mrs. Spaulding was possessed of rare attributes, 
always cheerful, kindly, sympathetic and generous. 
As she went in and out of the sanitarium she 
seemed much younger than her years indicated, 
and her presence always brought happiness and 
sunshine to guests, nurses and employees alike. 
Goodness and cheer radiated from her, and the 
path of her feet was always one of brightness. 
She will be sadly missed from her accustomed 
place, from her ministry of love, but her lonely 
heart went out in search of him who had gone so 


recently, and the physical heart could not bear 
the strain. With a brief attack of pain, a smile, 
and she 


“walks in white 
In garments gloriously dight, 
In white because she walks with God.” 

Mrs. Spaulding leaves no relatives nearer than 
cousins, Mrs. Sheahan of Dennysville, Me., Mr. 
John T. Vose of Cumberland, Me., Mrs. W. B. 
Johnson of Woodfords, Me., and Mrs. Ida Vose 
Woodbury of the A. M. A., mother of Dr. Wood- 
bury, superintendent of the sanitarium. 

Loving hearts all over this country mourn their 
great loss in her going, but mourning is turned 
into joy at the thought of her abundant entrance 
and the glad reunion. 
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Nomination Seconded 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I second the nomination of Dr. Charles F. 
Carter as Secretary of the National Council, 
because he seems especially well fitted. As 
Chairman of the HExecutive Committee of the 
Council, he already knows its work in detail, 
and in that capacity he has repeatedly been 
put to the test and never found wanting. If 
he could be persuaded to accept this position, 
he would bring to it outstanding ability and 
sound judgment. He couples efficiency in doing 
things with unfailing consideration for others. 
Nor would he be found lacking in the reality 
and strength of his spiritual leadership. Elijah 
has been called away from us. Upon whom 
better fitted could his mantle fall? f 

Appreciation of the greatness of Dr. Herring’s 
leadership grows.’ He may be said to have re- 
interpreted to ministers and churches the New 
Testament type of oversight, in which a greatly 
endowed personality manifested his greatness 
in the completeness of his service. Upon whom 
is his great mantle to fall? Congregationalists 
must immediately face this question. Our fel- 
lowship is not lacking in capable men, and no 
post in the denomination offers greater oppor- 
tunity for service. Of whom could we be more 
sure than the pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Hartford? 

WILLIAM HORACE Day. 

Bridgeport, Ct. 


Should the Constitution be Amended? 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In the discussions as to the League of Na- 
tions the vital point is this: The opponents of 
the League say that if the United States should 
enter, then our army and navy would be sub- 
ject to the call of the Supreme Council, without 
any action by our Congress. President Wilson 
says this is not'so. Cox affirms his solemn pur- 
pose to stand by the Constitution. But on the 
other hand Harding says that if our military 
forces were not under the direction of the 
Supreme Council, then our entrance into the 
League would not amount to much. 

This apparent dilemma calls for careful con- 
sideration. Many good American Christians 
believe that the moral influence of this nation 
in the League would be very great and benefi- 
cial, and that we should enter without further 
delay, leaving the constitutional questions to be 
adjusted later. Others, who have more logical 
keenness, and who are more cautious, think 
we should know exactly what is involved before 
we take the decisive step. 

While the ultimate purpose of the League is 
to promote peace, the League itself is no paci- 
fist program. Permanent peace cannot be es- 
tablished until justice is maintained. If the 
League of Nations is to be effective, the Su- 
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preme Council must be able to enforce its au- 
thority by an international army maintained 
for police duty. And if the United States enters 
the League, it should contribute its quota to 
such an international police force. Police duty 
is not war, yet it is evident that we are con- 
fronted by a situation which is not provided for 
in our Constitution. Our nation now has in- 
ternational responsibilities which Washington, 
Jefferson, and Monroe never dreamed of. 
Whatever may be the decision of our people 
as to our immediate duty, it seems probable 


that ultimately,in order to perform our part in A 


the affairs of the new world which is to be, we 
shall need to amend our Constitution. 

To present this matter in a definite form, 
suitable for discussion, I will be rash enough 
to suggest that possibly an amendment should 
be adopted something like the following: 

Under an international agreement, ratfied 
on the part of the United States by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, to administer justice and 
maintain the peace of the world, the army and 
navy of the United States may be employed for 
police duty in any part of the world. The scope 
and conditions of this article may be defined 
from time to time by act of Congress. 

WILLIAM COLTON CLARK. 

Wilmington, Vt. 


The Voter’s Responsibility 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

At so many of the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council, expression was given to criti- 
cisms of the United States Senate, the Presi- 
dent and “others in authority over us.” 

Of course we have the freedom of speech 
which allows criticism; but haven’t we the rem- 
edy for what we criticize in our own hands? 

Shouldn’t we—must we not—encourage our 
young people all over this fair land of ours to 
think that it is their Christian duty as they 
reach the age of twenty-one to register, inform 
themselves of the issues and candidates and 
vote—not only that year but every year there- 
after? 


If every person in these United States who 
believes in business integrity, civic righteous- 
ness and patriotism cast his vote to the best of 
his ability ‘every year, it would not take long 
to change things for the better. The writer feels 
deeply the deplorable fact that so many men 
who consider themselves respectable members 
of society, take so lightly their responsibility. 
for making and keeping their town, city, state 
and country respectable. 

A ForMER ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 


Dr. Herring as an Interdenomina- 
tionalist 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

If it is not too late, may I add another tribute 
to the catholic-minded brotherliness of the late 
Dr. Herring. 

One of the most prominent leaders of the 
Interchurch World Movement, who was at all 
the important conferences, tells me that of all 
the men who represented the different denomi- 
nations, none was so universally fair or consist- 
ently interdenominational in \his outlook as Dr. 
Herring. He stood, from the beginning to the 
unfortunate end, for the original idea of the 
Movement—that it should bring the denomina- 
tions together in common service, that the 
money should be raised by a common appeal, 
and not by many denominational appeals, and 
that interdenominational religious bodies that 
had their place in the churches should not be 
excluded. 

When the fatal and irretrievable mistake was 
made to sectarianize the appeals, and the con- 
duct of the Movement, he deplored it, as did 
many others, but none more than he. 

My friend is not a Congregationalist, and he 
might not care to make this statement over his 
own name, for obvious reasons, but I am sure 
he would like to have his opinion recorded, of 
the brotherly, large-hearted spirit of the be- 
loved leader of Congregationalism. 

Francis BH. CLarK. 

41 Mt. Vernon St., 

Boston, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Hach week this paper goes into over twenty thousand Congregational homes. 
read by those earnest people who form the very backbone of our denomination. 


fied columns offer exceptional opportunities for those who have something to sell or are look- 
ing for something to buy, for positions wanted or to be filled, together with mahy other 
Classified rates are four cents per word each 
(eare OCongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston) cost fifteen cents 


CASH IN ADVANCE ONLY 


It is 
Our classi- 


insertion, including initials and 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming, daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars, Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


PASTOR WANTED 


Ministers wanted in North Dakota for self-sup- 
porting and missionary fields at living salaries. 
Write Supt. E. H. Stickney, Fargo, N. D. 


POSITION WANTED 


Trained nurse (male) desires position in private 
family. Twenty years’ experience in private and 
hospital nursing. Best of references. Address 
“S. J.,” Congregationalist, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gothic Windows—Church, 16 large, 64 lights, 
frames, sash, glass, transoms, weights, cords, inside 
trim, good condition, 2x 6 studding. Needy church 
may have for $150. Less than glass is worth. Rev. 
C. S. Holland, Winthrop, Io. 


A Congregational Minister is about to lose all 
he has, in mortgage on his property. Will someone 
please buy and hold until the income of $50 per 
month pays same, or it can be sold. Please write 
me. ‘Wife,’ Congregationalist. 


Wanted—To correspond with Christian man 
familiar with retail grocery business. Object, secure 
manager for new Co-operative Store, rural com- 
munity. F, Stacy, Eden Mills, Vt. 


Board in modest surroundings wanted by mid- 
dle-aged lady. Address ‘‘K.,’”’ care Congregationalist. 


Man and wife desire to purchase small house 
on upper half of Cape Cod for year-round home. 
M. E. L., Congregationalist. 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 
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In the Church School 
(Continued from page 588) 
1-9, is a naive pictorial effort to explain the fact 
of many languages. 
The stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph 
and Moses are all fascinating and furnish ex- 


CARLETON 
COLLEGE 
Liberal Arts 


Science Music 
D. J. COWLING, President 
Northfield, Minnesota 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
||, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
| Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
‘liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION - 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry 
Foreign Missions 


Religious Education 
Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDETIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Suburban to the great steel industrial section of Ohio 


and in a well-equipped educational center thorough 
scholarship suffers less distraction than in the city. 
For information and catalogue address 
G. W. Fiske, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 


Prof. Warren J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The Charter requires that ‘‘Mqual privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-Fifth Year began September 22, 1920 
For catalogue, address 
‘ THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. , 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. | 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
ts) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Lie 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents ahont schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


| Offering Envelopes| 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices { 
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cellent material for religious education and 
moral instruction, if used discriminately. God 
doesn’t sanction such lies as Abraham told 
Pharaoh and Abimelech, much less does he bring 
a plague upon Pharaoh and put blame upon 
Abimelech to help his favorite out of the diffi- 
culties his falsehoods brought upon him. 

The story of the sacrifice of Isaac probably 
indicates the doing away of human sacrifice, 
which the Israelites doubtless practiced in com- 
mon with their neighbors. Other people offered 
their sons in sacrifice; can he feel that his God 
commands less? He will offer the best he has, 
but God wakens him to the fact that he makes 
no such requirement. 

We must not think that God indorses Jacob’s 
chicanery, even though he uses him in working 
out his plan. Joseph was a remarkable char- 
acter, even if he did profiteer for Pharaoh until 
he had brought all Hgypt into slavery. 

Moses is an outstanding character giving to 
Israel most remarkable and fascinating inter- 
pretations of God’s will. But as we have al- 
ready seen, the prophets and Jesus did not sanc- 
tion the idea that God required the people to 
offer sacrifices. The great contributions are the 
Book of the Covenant, Wx. 20-23, the 19th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, where we have the second great 
commandment in the 18th verse, ‘“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” and the Holiness 
Code in Deuteronomy in which we have the 
Ten Commandments repeated in chapter 5: 6-21, 
though the reason given for the Sabbath differs 
from that in Hxodus. In chapter 6:4, we have 
what Jesus called the first great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” Jesus said, ‘On these two command- 
ments, the whole law hangeth and the prophets.” 
Matt. 22:40. And Paul said, “The whole law 
is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Gal. 5:14. 

Next week we shall consider some sayings 
which seem wholly contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus. FI’. M. SHELDON. 


New A. M. A. Secretary 


At its October meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee of The American Missionary Association 
appointed Rey. Fred L. Brownlee of Cleveland, 
O., as its Secretary for the Department of 
«Missions, to succeed Dr. J. E. McAfee and 
earlier Dr. H. Paul Douglass. Mr: Brownlee has 
been serving Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, as its 
associate pastor with Dr. Dan F. Bradley and 
begins his new duties Noy. 1. 


It Will Pay You to Read 

BUILDING FOR THE NEw Day, by Pau L. 
VoeT, Ph.D., in Christian Advocate for Sept. 
23. Mr. Vogt is Superintendent of Rural Work 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church. He dis- 
eusses the questions of ‘church architecture— 
and gives plans and pictures for convenient, 
often beautiful and inexpensive church build- 
ings and groups of buildings planned for Meth- 
|! odist churches. 

Tur Harwtrest Minor ACCOUNTS OF PLYM- 
OUTH PLANTATION, by CHAMPLIN BURRAGE 
(Harvard Theological Review, October). Brad- 
ford’s History was commenced in 1630. This 
important and interesting article deals with 
earlier documents published in 1622 and 1624, 
especially the ‘Relation,’ misnamed Mourt’s. 
Mr. Burrage shows that the first section is 
Bradford’s Relation and the second part “is 
made up chiefly of letters or parts of letters by 
Winslow. This.is reproduced almost entirely, 
and there are brief references to Porry’s ‘‘De- 
scription of Plymouth Colony,” 1622, and to 
certain other early documents. Of particular 
interest is the archeological material which 
is contained in these documents. 
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An intelligent man gives up his childish no- 
tions of science and philosophy, but does not 
give up science or philosophy. So he outgrows 
his childish notions of religion, but holds on to 
religion.—John Andrew Holmes. 


GRADUATE BIBLE STUDY 


FOR 


PASTORS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


AT THE 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


In NEw YORK CITY. 
WILBERT W. WHITE, Ph. D., D.D., President 


Intensive study for one Calendar month, 
in separate Pastors’ Department. Contin- 
uation courses by Correspondence, First month’s 
term opens Jan. 3, 1921. Register now for any 
one month, from January to July, 1921. 
Expenses of this study will be met in most cases 
partly or wholly by interested laymen and women 
who desire to stimulate and enrich the life of the 
Church through Biblical preaching. For information 
address J. Campbell White, Vice President, 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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RIPON 


A strong, co-educational Christian college, 
with exceptionally able faculty, complete 
equipment, and highest educational stand- 
ing. For young men and women who want 
the best training in an atmosphere of democ- 
racy, culture‘and wholesome character-build- 
ing influences. 


For catalogue and literature address 
RIPON COLLEGE : RIPON, WIS. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less oppertunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Heligious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. {f 


HARTFORD | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY} 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 


Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, | 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


In PIANO and ORCAN 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ boarding. 
schools near Boston. If DEFINITELY interested 
write, giving full particulars about yourself. 

M, I., Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGALLIONAL Buakb OF PasTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HE. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMANn’s BoAarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 4.M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss B. 8S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMDb MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St.. 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($20 each) placed on deep water 
vessels. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps all 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F’. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 


Tur MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
—— eel 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

KPNNbETH S. BaLLou, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, 
i 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M, Neuson, Treasurer 
VreRNON M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hagsrrom, Western Manager 
KeNNETH §. BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Listablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucipn C. WaArNprR, Chairman 

REV. HERMAN F. Swarvz, General Secretary 
Rpv. JAMES EH. MCCONNDLL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER E. BHLL, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


American Tract Society 


_ Its work is interdenominational, evangelical and 
international in scope, and is commended by all 
the churches. It has published the gospel message 
in 174 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian lit- 
erature in many languages, and also visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 300 publica- 
tions for the millions in Spanish America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Its literature in 
the native dialects has been the strong right arm 
of foreign missions. Its benevolent work is de- 
pendent upon donations and legacies. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JUDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
Park Ave. and 40th St., New York, ee ys | 
those from the New England field should be for- 
warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notice 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. The Fifty-third 
Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held in First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 
10-12. Meeting opens Wednesday at 10 a.M., 
closes Friday noon.—LucILE 8S. Harvey, Clerk. 


“Ts she as sour as she looks?” 


“Sour? Why, if that woman gazed aloft on 
a starry night she’d curdle the Milky Way.” 


Neighbor: . They tell me your son is on the 
college football team. : 

Proud Mother: It is quite true. 

Neighbor: Do you know what position he 
plays? 

Proud Mother: I’m not sure, but I think he’s 
one of the drawbacks. 


As an example of made to order “funny” stuff 
with a certain edge of wit, this extract from the 
“Chaparral” has its appeal: 

Downanout—Jo Cose: “Is Mr. Downan in?” 

Ima Stenog: “‘No, he went out to lunch.” 

Jo Cose: ‘‘Will he be in after lunch?’’ 


Ima Stenog: “No, that’s what he went out | 


after.” 


Her husband had just come home and had his 
first meeting with the new nurse, who was re- 
markably pretty. 

“She is sensible and scientific, too,” urged the 
fond mother, “and says she will allow no one to 
kiss baby while she is near.” 

“No one would want to,” replied the husband, 
“while she is near.” 

And the nurse was discharged. 


’ 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James J.. Barton Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. EB, Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 


Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 

Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

_ Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey. 


Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer . 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretar 
(Church Extension Boards) é 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 

The opportunities of this Fund should anpeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 

375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

375 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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Pass on the Word 
To Your Friends 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


TheGongreg alionalist 
and Advance 


Tell them if they act quickly, they will be Just in Time for the 
Special Attractions of the Next Few Weeks— 


Thanksgiving Number Holiday Book Number 
Young Folks’ Book Number Christmas Number 
Forefathers’ Number 


Special Articles 


A CONGREGATIONAL CATHEDRAL, by George L. Parker 

WHAT JOHN R. MOTT SEES IN EUROPE, by Howard B. Grose 

THE FORUM MARCHING ON, by George W. Coleman 

RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION FROM ENGLAND, by Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
Rev. Rhondda Williams, Dr. W. E. Orchard, Rev. Sidney M.’ Berry 

OUR PILGRIM MOTHERS AND THEIR DAUGHTERS, by Laura 
E. Wild 

OUR PILGRIM PULPIT—A SHORT SERMON EVERY WEEK, by 
our Brilliant Younger Ministers ; 

ANOTHER BETHLEHEM, by Shepherd Knapp 

WHAT WE HAVE TO BE THANKFUL FOR, by Distinguished 
Writers 

TALES OF THE MAYFLOWER CHILDREN, by Pauline Carrington 


Bouvé 


Inspiring Human Interest Stories, Favorite Poems, Successful Church Methods, Christian Inter- 
pretation of Current Events 


Subscribe Now and Get This Great Journal 
the Rest of This Year Free and All of 1921 
for Only $3.00 or $2.75 in Church Clubs 


Circulation Department 
19 W. Jackson Street 


we ceacon Steet The Congregationalist and Advance Guiese 


Boston 


THE MAYFLOWER 
PROGRAM BOOK 


By JEANETTE ELOISE PERKINS and FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


A Week-day Course in World 
Friendship for Primary Children 


(Under 9 years of age) 


Equipment for the 
Course 
Mayflower Program Book 
Envelope of Supplementary 

pattern (if desired) 
Mayflower Band Buttons (25 
in an envelope) 
Mayflower Chart Seals (50 ih Lc ING? 
small, 2large,inanenvel-- |) © omit alt 
ope) 


Twenty-six complete pro- 
grams of stories, songs, 
games and definite sugges- 
tions for service 


Poster ANNOUNCING First MEETING 


Purpose 


~(1) To develop an appreciation of all people near and far who con- 
tribute to the child’s happiness. 


(2) To develop a spirit of comradeship and sympathetic helpful- 
ness toward persons less favored. 


(3) To provide actual practice in service. 


THEY CULTIVATE THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


The Mayflower Programs will arouse interest in other people and their needs, the children 
will gain a spirit of giving that will make them throughout their lives loyal supporters of mission- 
ary enterprises. Gifts that are the children’s own work are effective in accomplishing this end, 
and so form an important part of the programs. The final program provides for another form of 
children’s service—giving a playlet based on the season’s programs, the children thus earning 
money which will go for mission work. 


PRICE $2.00. POSTAGE 10 CENTS 
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Second Church, Dorchester 


The Second Church in Dorchester District, 
Boston, Mass., shown upon our outside cover, 
is one of the historic churches of our country. 
It was dedicated in 1806; 114 years ago, and 
was built by a company of private individuals 
at a cost of $15,000. The pews were sold at 
auction for more than $25,000, and the surplus 
was divided among the men who built it. Thus 
in that far-off time we see that the descendants 
of the Pilgrims were thrifty. 

A great deal of faith was shown by the build- 
ers, for the town of Dorchester at that time had 
only 3,000 inhabitants, and the seating capacity 
of the church is now 1,000, and no change has 
been made within the four walls of the church 
except to add two rows of pews to the balcony. 

The steeple of the church was a copy of one 
built in London, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s. It has been 
for more than a century visible from the sur- 
rounding country. The bell in the tower was 
east by Paul Revere and his name is upon it. 

Within the church is the Townsend Memorial 
Organ of comparatively recent date. The build- 
ing, which is in the center of a lot of land of 
more than 40,000 square feet, where four streets 
converge, is valued with the land at about 
$200,000. The building like its faith stands 
foursquare to the world. There was not any 
cellar when the church was originally built but 
it was heated by stoves. A cellar was later 
excavated and furnaces added and electricity 
installed. 

The church has two ancient communion cups, 
the gift of the First Church in Dorchester, 
which have been in continuous use, one since 
1636 and the other 1678. The latter was the 
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gift of Margaret Thatcher, who was the wife 
of the first pastor of the Old South Church in 
Boston. 

The .church is .remarkable in only having 
four ministers for the first 100. years, of its 
history. Dr. John Codman, who: served forty 


“years, Dr. James H. Means, ‘thirty ‘years, . Dr. 


Edward N. Packard, eight years, and Dr. Arthur 
Little, twenty-five years. Dr. Little was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Jason Noble Pierce who resigned 
a few months ago to become: pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Washington, D. C. In 
a metropolitan church at the capital of the na- 
tion, he will have larger scope for his talents 
and ability, and be able to wield a wide influ- 
ence for the truth. Mr. Pierce had served the 
chureh here six years, during one of which he 
was Senior Chaplain of the Second Division. 
The church has a present membership of over 
1,500, and a Sunday school of over 1,400. 
During the earliest years of Dr. Codman’s 
ministry, serious differences arose between him 
and his parishioners over the attitude which he 
should take toward Unitarianism. The parish 
and a part of the membership of the church in- 
sisted on his exchanging with Unitarian minis- 
ters. One Sunday morning four stalwart officers 
were at the foot of the pulpit stairs and forbade 
his entrance. He preached his discourse from 
the platform in front of the pulpit, and at 
noon another minister who had been engaged, 
preached from the regular pulpit. This brought 
matters to a crisis and Dr. Codman and his 
friends purchased the next week a controlling 
interest in the pews and there was no further 
trouble. It is impossible at this distance from 
these events to imagine the bitterness and hos- 
tility which these questions engendered, but 
Dr. Codman’s stalwart holding of his position 


was of great service later to those who held 
conservative views. This historic pulpit is still 
preserved, although not used. 

From the. date of Dr. Codman’s ordination 
which was in 1808, up to the present time, this 
church has -held to the fundamental and cardi- 
nal truths of Christianity: a belief in the Triune 
God, the Deity of Christ, his supernatural birth, 
his miracles, salvation through his atoning 
blood shed on the cross of calvary, his resur- 
rection into the glory from which he came, the 
inspiration of the Bible and the reality of 
heaven and hell. 


Favors the League 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have been a constant reader of your paper 
for the past thirty-eight years, and was never 
more pleased with it than today. Especially 
do I like the stand you have taken on the 
League of Nations; you could take no other 
stand and be in line with the spirit of our 
denomination, and the larger part of the Chris- 
tian people of the nation. ; 

I do not care to keep company with that 
class of politicians who represent us in our 
national Congress, who say, aS some of them 
have, that they would not believe the League 
of Nations to be right if Jesus Christ said it 
was, and that old Isaiah was wrong when he 
declared the time was coming “when nations 
should learn war no more.’ How one who 
accepts the spirit of the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount, can refuse to 
sanction the League of Nations, properly 
guarded, I cannot understand. 

R. C. DrIsko. 

Pomona, Fla. 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME: 
For the City and State, 


Ron 


3. 
4. REPORT OF TREASURER, Irving 
5 


John R. Rogers, Hsq., Chairman 


the United States, in Five Hpisodes. 
the Springfield churches. 
Jubilee Singers. 


Devotional Service: 


bers of this Association. 


of Entertainment Committee. 


Wednesday, November 17th, 2.30 P. M., at First 2. 
Congregational Church 


For the Churches, Rev. Neil McPherson, D. D. 
RESPONSE: Rey. Oscar EH. Maurer, Member of Ex. Com. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


6. THE OUTLOOK OF A.M. A. CHURCH WORK AMONG 
NEGROBS, Rev. Alfred Lawless, Jr. 


7. CONCERT OF PRAYER, led by Rev. A. F. Beard 


A east of 160 people from 
A selected chorus, assisted by the 


Thursday, November 18th, 9.30 A. M., at First 
Congregational Church at 


1. RPHABILITATION OF A. M. A. SCHOOLS, Pe 
Mr. Arthur B. Holmes, Supervising Architect 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


REV. NEIL McPHERSON, D. D., Pastor 


and the MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM of SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, Nov. 17-18 


Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., President 
PROGRAM 


C. Gaylord, Hsq. all; 


8.15 P.M., at Municipal Auditorium Dy 
“THE COURT OF BROTHERHOOD”’—A pageant pre- Rey. Rudolf Hertz 
senting the work of the Association among the belated races of 33 


AFTER-WAR RACE RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH, 
Dr. Lewis B. Moore 


3. RACH VALUBS AND RACE DESTINIES, 
N Sec. George L. Cady 


BUSINESS SESSION, 11.30 o'clock 
Woman’s Hour, 2.30 to 4.00 P.M. 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Sec., presiding 


THE STORY OF A QUARTER CENTURY, 
Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, Field See. 


2. DR. MARY C. WHARTON, “The Doctor Woman” 


Voices from the Field, 4.00 to 5.30 


1. THE GLORY OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
Rev. E. R. Wharton 


THE FUTURE OF OUR INDIAN MISSIONS, 


THE MEXICAN CHILDREN OF MT. TAYLOR, 
Rey. Otto J. Scheibe ; 


SOCIAL HOUR, 5.30 1 
8 P.M., at First Congregational Church 


Devotional Service: 2 : 
THE PILGRIM HERITAGE FOR ALL AMHRICANS, 
Rey. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D. 


NEW DEMANDS IN NEGRO EDUCATION, 
Major Robert R. Moton Late 
ANNOUNCEMENTS _ # 


Membership: The members of The American Missionary Association consist of delegates elected to the National 
tional Churches, Sixty Corporate Members at Large, delegates elected by evangelical churches not afliliated with the Council and Life Mem- — 
Besides these, pastors and representatives of all contributing churches are cordially invited to be present. 

Entertainment: The people of Springfield are making, hospitable arrangements for guests and delegates. 
sonable rates will be provided for all. Apply promptly to Rey. R. J. Goddard, Faith Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., Chairman 
Upon arrival apply at Information and Entertainment Bureau, in Chapel of First Church, where cards of 


introduction will be given and Boy Scouts appointed to pilot you to place of entertainment. 


Uae 


Council of Congrega- 


Comfortable quarters at, rea- 


JUBILEE SINGERS FROM FISK UNIVERSITY at all sessions 


Nov. 4, 1920 


se 
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The Talk of thé Sanctum 


Pilgrim Virtues in the Modern World 

Under this title Dr. Bridgman begins this week a little 
series of first page messages which seek to relate the virtues 
for which the Pilgrims are eminent, to the tasks of today. De- 
servedly the historical element in all that is being said and 
written concerning the: Pilgrims during these commemorative 
months should have first place, but along with that recogni- 
tion of what the Pilgrims’ were and did should go the desire 
to bring into the life of today those graces and virtues dis- 
played by them that have perennial worth and which were 
never more needed than in the world of today. Future mes- 
sages in this brief series will consider THE CONSECRATION OF 
YoutH, THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE, THE CONQUEST OF HARD- 
SHIP, DEPENDENCE UPON GoD, THE TRANSIENTNESS OF THE 
EARTHLY LIFE. ; 


The Children and the Tercentenary 

Anything that interests the younger generation in the Pil- 
grims and the things they represented is particularly timely 
and useful just now. That is why we are glad to begin in 
this week’s issue a series of Mayflower Stories which will 
depict in bold and attractive lines John Billington, Wrestling 
Brewster, Humility Cooper, and other of the boys and girls 
who came oyer on the Mayflower and shared with the older 
people the hardships and vicissitudes of those first years in 
Plymouth. They were real humans—these youngsters who 
lived three hundred years ago, and Mrs. Pauline C. Bouyvé in 
these sketches has brought out the characteristics that link 
them with boys and girls of today. She is a popular writer 
for children. Her “Lamplight Tales,’ which appeared in the 
Boston Transcript daily for a number of months, were widely 
appreciated. The next two stories in the series will be “Keen 
Wye is Faithful” and ‘“Humility’s Pride.” 


In the Circulation Department — 

These are busy encouraging days. We have been sending 
out our autumn literature to pastors and church agents, and 
we have been receiving a flood of replies relating to a Con- 
gregationalist and Advance Sunday in every church. As we 
expected, the first Sunday in November was made the Sunday 
for special presentation of the paper to many congregations, 
and in many other churches the pastors preferred different 
Sundays soon. We do not care which Sunday is chosen, desir- 
ing only that all our pastors at such times and in such ways 
as may be most convenient and likely to be most effective pre- 
sent ‘our own’ church and family paper and help to extend 
its circulation. 

Evidence multiplies to prove the increasing appreciation of 
The Congregationalist and Advance by our readers, and more 
and more ministers are testifying to its value as a ‘“‘pastor’s 
assistant.” More and more our readers are telling us how much 
good it does in the home circle and it helps to deepen their 
spiritual life, broaden their vision and clear their understand- 
ing on the great problems of the day. 

We are all working for the same great causes. 
together and for each other. 


Let us work 


From Our Mail Bag 
“You are doing a great work. Your paper is right up to 
the minute. ,Best today it ever has been.” - : PS 
Mass. daa Seek ; i 


PIEDMONT’S GREAT CAMPAIGN 


It Has Begun; It Is Going On; It Must Succeed. 


A Statement of Important Facts 
WHY PIEDMONT’S APPEAL IS NATIONAL 


Two maps published by the United States Census make it plain why Piedmont’s appeal is national. One illustrates 
the proportion of the American-born to the foreign-born by heavy lines representing the foreign-born. The South is the 
only light portion of this map. 974 out of every 1,000 in the South are American-born. The Second illustrates the pro- 
portion of illiteracy by heavy lines. The entire South is very dark, some portions almost black. The American-born 
portion of our nation is the most illiterate portion. 

The whole nation is responsible for this condition, and should have a part in changing it. The South will be asked 
to do its part, and a large part too, in this campaign. Every State of every section is directly interested in promoting 
general education everywhere in the Nation. 

New England passed its educational spirit on through the various developing regions of the West, and backed it up 
with its money until it reached the Pacific Ocean. Every reason that urged it Westward now urges it Southward. All 
the other States, who have received, are by that very fact called upon to give. The Western need has vanished in the 
presence of established institutions with the ideals of the Pilgrims. The Pacific Coast has no farther West. The one 
great national educational work is in the sparsely settled South with its wonderful résources, whose development has 
scarcely begun. These two maps are strong arguments for Piedmont College. 


WHEREIN PIEDMONT COLLEGE IS DISTINCTIVE 

Its location, as indicated by the Census, is the most healthful in America. It is in the heart of the great Piedmont 
section, close by the Blue Ridge Mountain Range; 1,500 feet above the sea, and surrounded by the lavishing beauty 
which nature has bestowed upon this region. It is in the geographical center of the South East, on a branch of the 
greatest railroad system of the South, four miles from its main line. 

While it is in no sense a class college, since its student body is made up from the families of the city as well as 
of the country, it is especially adapting itself to the rural regions of the South, in which four-fifths of its people reside. 
This strong Anglo-Saxon stock, in both the mountains and lowlands, is a veritable mine of undeveloped possibilities. 
From these homes should come, and will come, if opportunities are made available, the strongest and most efficient 
workers in this reconstructed Nation. Ministers, missionaries, and leaders in every legitimate walk in life are here for 
the training. 

The field of Piedmont College is not a local one. Already the College is reaching all the Southern States, and some 
of the Northern. Spanish-America has been considerably represented in its student body; and would be largely so, if 
the College felt itself equipped to do the kind of work needed to send these young men back to places of leadership in 
their own country. Seventeen States and Spain were represented last year. 


If these, and related facts, can once be lodged in the Christian consciousness of the Nation, the objectives of this 
campaign will seem all too small. We ask the Christian part of this Nation to study the facts and to make this College, 
the manifest child of Providence, their agency for this work of so great importance to the Nation and to the Kingdom 


of God. 


THE FIRST OBJECTIVE 

The first thing to be done in Piedmont’s campaign for adequate buildings, equipment and endowment is to raise 
$100,000 to cover this year’s budget and necessary incidentals. In the budget, voted by the trustees, the donations were 
put at $80,000. These were to cover the expenses of the current year and to dispose of the deficit. 

The first wing of the dormitory to take the place of Mary J. Green Hall, burned last January, has been built; and 
the other wing, to accommodate forty more girls, is awaiting the funds with which to build it. Not until this is built 
will our accommodations equal those we had before the fire. It will take about $15,000 to complete this building. Our 
sawmill, planing mill, and other wood working machinery are waiting to deliver the lumber. Our efficient builder and 
his well-trained and tried force of carpenters are ready to begin. All we lack is the funds. 

The other $5,000 is needed to do many things about the buildings and grounds incidental to their most successful use. 

We hope the friends of Piedmont will join with us most heartily in this effort; that they will send us checks and 
pledges before January ist, if possible, to cover this erftire amount. The pledges may be paid at any time before the 
close of our fiscal year, June 30th. We hope, however, they will come in as early as possible, that we may pay our 
teachers promptly and meet our other bills without impairing our credit. 


FOR PIEDMONT’S FIRST OBJECTIVE: 
Pres. FRANK HE. JENKINS, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


To help meet Piedmont’s Budget for this fiscal year and for the immediate necessities of the College Plant, I enclose a 
check (or Money Order) for $ 


Pres. FRANK EH. JENKINS, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


To help meet Piedmont’s Budget for this fiscal year and for the immediate necessities of the College Plant, I will give 
on or before June 380, 1921, the sum checked below, payable probably about ..... If unexpected 
circumstances should make the payment of this inconvenient, I will try to give notice thirty days before the above date. 

( ) $5,000 ; ( ) $2,000; ( ) $1,000; ( ) $500; ( ) $300; ( )$250; ( ) $200; ( ) $150; 
( ) $100; (. ) $75; ( ) $50; (>) $25 ) $10; $5 ; ) $ 


. 
? 
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Pilgrim Virtues in the Modern World 
[. The Layman’s Witness 


HAT we want to obtain first of all from the cur- 
rent celebrations of the bilgrim Tercentenary is 
a rebirth of enthusiasm for the solid and endur- 
ing virtues which, in the retrospect of 300 years, 
shed luster on the great adventure of the Pilgrim 
fathers. Then we want modern Christians by 
the thousands to dedicate themselves anew to the pursuit and 
exemplification of these virtues. - 

It is futile to try to recover and perpetuate in the world 
today the full Pilgrim and Puritan attitude toward the theater, 
the dance, the drama, card-playing and Sunday observance. 
In order through dramatic representations to make more real 
the outward life of the Pilgrims good people all over the coun- 
try are utilizing today the very thing which the Pilgrims 
shunned and hated. 

But the main use of these stage delineations and the studied 
effort of every writer, preacher and orator on Pilgrim themes 
should be to portray in bold and challenging lines the funda- 
mental and imitable virtues of the men and women of Plym- 
outh. The wonder is that despite their limitations in numbers, 
financial resources and intellectual outlook, what they did and 
what their children and children’s children did made New 
England a bulwark of freedom, a nursery of learning, a foun- 
tain of moral and spiritual power. 


We note first as we study the Mayflower group THE Lay- 
MAN’S RESPONSIBLE Part in the direction of common affairs. 

They greatly err who think the Plymouth colony was made 
up chiefly or largely of ministers, missionaries and ecclesias- 
tics! There was not a minister in the group, according to the 
canons of their times. They were carpenters, goldsmiths, dyers, 
printers, coopers, farmers. As manual workers they undertook 
to supply the primary needs of the colony through what their 
hands raised and made. They believed that while a man was 
raising grain or splitting wood or erecting a barn or hunting 
for venison, he could be honoring God, and by the thorough 
way in which he goes about his task and by his fidelity to the 
common welfare be building God’s kingdom on the earth. 

Unordained men though the Pilgrims were, they felt keenly 
the obligation of sustaining through those first terrible win- 
ters the church which they brought with them; of carrying out 
the social compact entered into in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
and of furthering in every way possible the interests of the 
infant community. 

The history of New Hngland Congregationalism is largely 
the history of great laymen. The Old South, Boston, for ex- 
ample, has been favored with a notable succession of learned 
and devout ministers, but as Dr. Gordon points out in the 
volume recently published commemorating the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the church, the Old South from 


the days of Judge Samuel Sewall down to the late Samuel. 


Johnson—to speak now only of the dead—has been molded 
and to a great extent directed by the men in the pews. This 
is equally true with regard to other strong churches. ; 

But times have changed. The layman’s witness is not as 
constant or as forceful as it used to be. Perhaps he is not 
given a fair chance. Protestantism, yielding to the inevitable 


tendency toward closer organization, tends toward the placing 
of ministers in places of influence and power. Most of our 
secretaries and executive officers are ordained men. 

In the sphere of the local church, the witness and the work 
of the layman is equally needed. Now that prayer meetings 
have declined, we do not hear as often as formerly the voice 
of the layman in public attestation of his faith. How singular 
it is that the Congregational churches, one of whose cardinal 
beliefs is the priesthood of believers, should, in the course of 
three hundred years since they went out from Anglicanism on 
that issue, have ceased largely to utilize laymen in conducting 
public worship and in preaching the gospel. 

The Methodists. have far surpassed us in this respect. The 
Hpiscopalians and the Christian Scientists also put greater 
reliance upon and make larger use of unordained men in con- 
ducting the worship of the sanctuary. Many an outpost in these 
bodies is manned solely from Sunday to Sunday by laymen. 
But how seldom does a Congregational minister invite a lay- 
man to stand by his side in the pulpit! How seldom do you 
see a Congregational deacon or trustee out in the public square 
telling the crowd what Jesus Christ and his gospel mean to him. 

We specify lay preaching not because we think it the main 
element in the layman’s witnessing to the world, but because 
that side of his service has been understressed of late. It is 
comparatively easy to get a fair proportion of our laymen to 
give generously, but it is harder to induce them to open their 
mouths in public confession of Christ, to give their time and 
thought to the instruction of a Sunday school class, to handle 
vigorously and wisely the financial affairs, to go from house 
to house supplying the needs of individual homes. 

We are not. forgetful of splendid laymen here and there 
and of their invaluable contributions to the common cause. 
We are speaking rather of tendencies. 

This Tercentenary must not pass without the fresh dedica- 
tion of multitudes of laymen to the work of their local 
churches. None need wait for a nation-wide campaign to en- 
list them. Something more deep-going is needed than any 
mechanical device, any temporary spurt fed by campaigns, con- 
ventions and banquets. If any layman who reads these lines 
thinks that his church wants him chiefly for his money, let 
him understand that money is the last thing the church wants 
from him. It wants the man himself, a generous share of his 
interest and energy, his physical presence in the sanctuary, 
his prayers at the family altar and in the closet, the personal 
consecration and reconsecration of himself to Jesus Christ. 

The church of the Pilgrims, founded, nourished and ex- 
tended by laymen, calls them in this year when organized 
Christianity is facing the most solemn and at the same time 
the most magnificent opportunity in its history, to take up 
and wear bravely and gladly the mantle of Carver and Brad- 
ford, of Winslow and Myles Standish, to the end that this 
fundamental virtue, this witness-bearing on the part of un- 
ordained men who are busy day by day in the markets and 
on the farms of the nation may in the next few years be so 
general, fearless and effective that they in their turn shall 


become the salt, the leaven and the light of the world. 
H. A. B. 
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A Relief 


It will be a relief to be done with the hot recriminations and 
mud-slinging that have marked the later weeks of the campaign. 
Whether the vitriolic element has been greater than in previous 
campaigns is not to the point just now. There has certainly been 
enough of it since mid-summer. On the one hand Republicans like 
George Harvey and William Roscoe Thayer, and on the other hand 
members of the Cabinet and even the Democratic presidential can- 
didate himself have gone too far in their wholesale and vehement 
denunciations. In contrast with them Mr. Harding has shown com- 
mendable self-restraint. The public is wearied, too, with the ex- 
change of hot telegrams, with quibblings about statements at earlier 
times and with the constant effort to put the other fellow on the 
defensive or in the hole. The campaign of 1920 as a whole has 
not been calculated to elevate the morals of the people, refine the 
tastes of the rising generation, or to inspire the rank and file on 
either side with exuberant and unqualified enthusiasm either for 
the candidates or for the issues and causes represented by them. 

But a truce in these fierce political strivings is at hand. May 
it prove a peace sufficiently enduring to bring about through co- 
operative efforts of good men and good leaders in both parties 
such legislation and such administration of public affairs as will 
conduce to the prosperity of this country and the welfare of the 
whole world. 


The Christian Attitude on the California 
Japanese Question 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
published a Statement by its Commission on Relations with the 
Orient bearing directly on the present agitation on the Pacific Coast 
against the increase of Japanese population and farm ownership. 
It appeals to men of good will both in Japan and America to refuse 
to be stampeded into precipitate action by self-seeking political 
agitators, to make a careful study of all the facts and to await the 
action of the Conference of the two governments. The apparently 
well-authenticated reports that this diplomatic conference is already 
in progress with a view to the formulation of a treaty gives force 
to this appeal. 

To Americans in particular the Statement appeals for remem- 
brance of the international aspects of the question of grave import 
and affecting not merely the Pacific Coast but also all America. 
“California’s legitimate ends can best be secured through Washing- 
ton.” The statement, while conceding the stress of the present 
situation, insists that “Only the patient exercise of the principles 
of honor, justice and fair play between nations and races can 
afford any real or permanent solution to a confessedly difficult 
problem. We wish to urge every effort to avoid humiliating, race- 
discriminatory laws which will only aggravate the situation.” 

The present proportion of Japanese to the whole population of 
California, the Statement points out, is that of a very small per- 
centage, which does “not warrant the assertions of agitators.” 
On the other side, the Japanese are reminded that the question is 
“by no means so simple or easy of solution as the extremists of 
either side usually represent,’ and that the misunderstandings, 
misrepresentations and wrong-doings are not all on one side. The 
difficulties from the American point of view lie largely in the isola- 
tion of Japanese farm-colonies, which tend to remain integrally 
Japanese, and the double allegiance of Japanese-born children. 
Legislation is necessary on both sides of the Pacific, but back of 
legislation must be the patient study and search for a satisfactory 
solution of a sincere good will. 

The whole report is well worth study. It implies, what we 
ourselves believe, that there should be no exceptional legislation 
as regards Japanese but that we need a well-considered policy of 
permitted, but carefully regulated, immigration which will prevent 
the incoming of larger groups of any nationality than can be easily 
assimilated, that only those should be admitted who are willing to 
renounce their former citizenship in favor of allegiance to the 


United States after a: reasonable time for experience and settle- 
ment; and that all children born in America should by that fact be 
held to be Americans and trained in the use of English and prin- 
ciples of American liberty and responsibility. Neither Japan nor 
any other nation should complain if we object to the establishment 
of outposts of alien civilizations or of permanently alien social 
groups on our territory. We have a welcome and a place for pro- 
spective American citizens; but not for divided and of necessity 
divisive groups from any part of the world. And the rule should 
apply to incomers from all nations alike. 

A further document of importance on this subject is an address 
by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip before the members of the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club and the Chamber of Commerce, in which he 
recounted experiences as an invited guest to confer informally with 
the leaders of Japan in their own country. Mr. Vanderlip reports 
that these leaders in many departments of Japanese life fully admit 
that Japanese emigration and settlement in California are not desir- 
able. But he reminds us also that the questions of emigration and 
of a new home for the overflow of the Japanese population are vital 
questions for the future of the Japanese people. The address is 
well worth reading and will do much to strengthen the appeal for 
a dispassionate and Christian settlement of the questions at issue 
between the two ocean-separated and ocean-united peoples. 


: Is Preaching Futile? 


An important symposium has recently been published in The 
Christian Century (Sept. 30) dealing with matters which vitally 
concern all who are interested in the welfare of the Church. It cen- 
ters around an article printed several weeks before by the well- 
known Socialist, John Spargo, in which he raises the question of the 
value of preaching as now conducted. Mr. Spargo does not attack 
the Church or religion; far from it. He says of the Church: “It is 
as enduring as the life of humanity and so long as there is a future 
for men there will be a future for organized religion and for the 
Church. ... . Nothing else can take the place of religion in the 
hearts of millions of men. No social arrangements, however ideally 
perfect, no ethical system, however exalted, will satisfy as substi- 
tutes for religion. These things are temporal: they do not deal with 
the unseen spiritual things which are so vital to a large part of 
mankind.” But, he believes that the primary function of the Church 
is the promotion of worship, the training of the spiritual life. He 
says,“In my humble judgment the Church of the future will exist 
almost wholly for worship and devotion.” Wherein he utters a 
warning, or a word of guidance, which it behooves the Churches to 
consider. 

But preaching, he declares, is an “anachronism,” not “a man- 
sized job.” He seems to judge it largely from the statement of 
themes as presented in the newspapers! A method of judgment, 
especially when city papers are examined, which might lead many 
a man to despair. He also concludes that it is impossible for any 
man to speak twice a week, on a vast variety of topics, without being 
superficial. This, briefly is Mr. Spargo’s argument. } 

The paper attracted so’ much attention that replies were re- 
quested. Over sixty manuscripts were submitted. From these six 
were chosen, and, by referendum, the three best were selected and 
published in this symposium together with a reprint of Mr. Spargo’s 
article. They were written by Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Rev. Lloyd 
©. Douglas, and Rey. Ellis B. Barnes. To these were added Mr. 
Spargo’s Reply to his Critics and an article from The Outlook by 
Lyman Abbott on “The Utility of Preaching.” The preachers, of 
course make a strong argument for the value of preaching and the 
names of great preachers are easily pointed out. But probably Dr. 
Abbott meets the situation best when he says, “If Mr. Spargo had 
entitled his article “The Futility of Some Preaching,” I should 
have heartily agreed with him.” 

The discussion may do much good if it will lead nieces to cling 


more closely to their specialty, the mediating of the mind of God, _ 


through Jesus Christ, to the minds of men, and if it will help the 
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Churches to be more true to their function, the promotion of worship 
and the culture of the spiritual life. Not that it is not to deal with 
social themes. It has done so effectively and must continue so to do. 
What Washington Gladden and Professor Rauschenbuscb and F. G. 
Peabody have undertaken as leaders, thousands of ministers whose 
hames are unknown have undertaken in the humbler places. And 
as Dr. Allen points out, the churches in recent years have proven 
themselves a mighty force for righteousness throughout the land. 
It is the function of the preachers, under Jesus Christ, not to be 
the makers of programs for social reform but to be the inspirers of 
men and women to go forth to their places of work and influence 
and put into practice the principles of the coming Kingdom of God, 
love and justice and good will toward men. To quote Dr. Abbott 
again: “So to interpret an ever present God as to inspire the spirit 
of obedience to divine law in lawless souls, and give peace to rest- 
less souls, hope to cynical souls, and love to selfish souls is to preach, 
and such preaching is never futile.” 


Our Missionary Program 


On other pages will be found some interesting information about 
the Congregational World Movement. A news article tells what 
encouraging progress is being made in launching the campaign 
throughout the country. On another page is a letter by Dr. Stock- 
ing of Upper Montclair telling how nicely the Missionary Educa- 
tion program of the C. W. M. fits into the program of his church. 
You will want to do likewise when you read what Dr. Stocking’s 
church has done. And in order to do it you will want the litera- 
ture that is described on the page opposite Dr. Stocking’s letter. 

Immediate, thorough, enthusiastic study of missionary education 
will work wonders in any church, not only in support of our mis- 
sionary causes but to give vision and spiritual dynamic for Chris- 


tian living and for every department of church work. Missionary ° 


intelligence and the missionary. spirit are essential to vital Chris- 
tianity. 


Setting the Pilgrims Forth 


Not least interesting in the recent developments of the Tercen- 
tenary celebrations has been the multitude of dramatic renderings 
—plays or pageants—of and from the Pilgrim Story. We are print- 
ing an admirable one this week, written by President Shipman of 
Atlanta Theological Seminary, which he calls “The Pilgrim Way 
to Freedom.” And there are many others who have ventured in 
this field, so that the range of choice of churches, schools and other 
organizations who may wish to find something along this line is 
unusually wide. 

Into this field the American Bible Society has ventured, first 
with a “dramatic service’—a pageant in reality—by the practiced 
hand of the poet Percy MacKaye, in which the advance from dark- 
ness to light and freedom is given in a simple sequence of ‘‘Actions,” 
each of which advances the thought by picture and recitation or 
singing, all well within the range of the unpracticed powers of the 
churches. The Society has sent out also a beautifully illustrated, 
large-page publication for the proposed Mayflower Universal Bible 
celebrations which are due on Sunday, Noy. 28. It contains much 
matter of history and description which will be of use and interest 
to pastors and people. 

While we are on this subject we should like to say a word of 
farewell and “come again” to the British delegation which has been 
visiting America in connection with the Tercentenary Celebrations. 
We hope they enjoyed their wide acquaintance with American 
people and places and did not feel that the breaking up of their 
meeting of welcome in New York had any but the militant: pro- 
Irish sentiment behind it. We can assure them that Americans 
generally are not the enemies but the friends of Great Britain. We 
could have wished that there had been among them at least one 
representative of the British Congregational Churches to bring them 
into close relation to the heirs of the Pilgrim faith and polity. The 
neglect to appoint such a representative, we fear, is a symptom of 
what almost seems to be a concerted effort in many quarters to 
minimize the religious side of the Pilgrim migration and ignore the 
fact that it was a church which came, and that for the members 
of that church the transplantation of its life and faith and special 
witness was the ruling motive. : 
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Signs of Hope in Eastern Europe 

There are signs of hope in the religious life of those countries 
of Central Europe where Mr. John R. Mott ‘finds evidences of social 
and economic recovery, aS indicated by the article which we print 
this week. Even in Germany there is at least the great deliver- 
ance of a complete overthrow of governmental control over church 
activities and life. The churches are no more to be departments 
of the state. In the words of Professor Albert Deissmann of Berlin, 
who has written a survey of the German religious situation trans- 
mitted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
“The revolution has abolished the ‘swnmepiscopate’ (the authori- 
tative oversight) of the reigning princes and the German Consti- 
tution of 1919 has decreed the separation of Church and State. 
Professor Deissmann says that, while he notes many signs of conva- 
lescence after the collapse of defeat, in general a dark view must 
be taken. “German Protestantism has surely never seen itself 
environed by so many difficult tasks as in the present moment.” 

The active interest in the church and its changes found in 
Czecho-Slovakia is in marked contrast with this German hesitation 
or decadence. Our own missions in Bohemia and Moravia are 
steadily building up a group of free churches. But the people on 
a wide scale are turning away from the Roman authority, which 
bas denied their desire for a married priesthood, service in the 
spoken tongue of the people and other reforms, and has put its 
curse upon those who persisted in going back to the famous days 
ot Huss and the reforming spirit which has kept itself alive in the 
thoughts and hopes of the people for four centuries of oppresssion. 
They are passing over to the revived Bohemian Church almost by 
whole congregations in many places. The movement is popular 
and spiritual rather than political. It is a remaking from within 
and not a propaganda from without and bids fair to carry with it 
a large proportion of the Bohemian people. 

Even in Russia there are signs of a stirring of spiritual life. 
The overthow of the ruling church authorities and the many perse- 
cutions and massacres did not kill Christian faith. They have 
proved a call instead to the essentially religious spirit of the Rus- 
sian people and in many places spontaneous revivals of religious 
interest and purpose are reported. When the Russian reorganiza- 
tion comes it will find the church as much in need of rebuilding 
as the state. And there will be a new spirit of personal thought 
and responsibility which must find expression. 

We have a part to play in the religious reawakening of the 
war-stricken lands. We are showing Christianity in action in the 
relief works of the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and other healing 
and helpful organizations at work in Central and Hastern Hurope. 
We must support them whole-heartedly, with generous gifts and 
prayers and with them all the other agencies at work. It is going 
to be a hard, even a terrible winter, through which our efforts must 
not fail in works of relief and brotherhood. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Golden Hair 


The daughter of the daughter of Keturah put her left arm 
around my neck, and drew my face close down beside hers, and 
held me where we could look both of us at ourselves in a large 
Mirror. And I saw therein the face of a dear little girl and the 
face of a Grandfather who loveth her. 

And the little maiden appeared to see something and to miss 
something in what the Mirror disclosed. For she caught up her 
Golden Hair with her right hand, and cast it over my head. 

And she cried out in great glee, and she said, 

See, Grandpa, see. Your hair is Orange-Colored. 

And I gave her a good, tight hug and a kiss. 

And I took her hand, and we came unto Keturah. And I said 
unto her, Who saith that Safed is Aged, and where is the man 
who doth affirm that his hair is Grey? Behold, mine hair is Red- 
Golden. 

And I and the daughter of the daughter of Keturah showed unto 
her our Stunt. But we did not quite fool Keturah. For she knew 
what color was mine own hair that was underneath the golden 
curls of the little damsel. ; 

Yet did I walk away with a lighter step, and I said, Let no 
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man call me old. I have reliable information that mine Hair is 
Orange-Colored. I am not old, so long as I have a little Grand- 
daughter to keep me young. 

Now the season was the Autumn; for the summer was past, and 
the harvest was ended. And I looked at the Trees, and, behold the 
leaves thereof were Red and Golden. 

And I removed mine Hat, and I addressed Nature, saying, 

I am something of a bluffer myself, and I understand thy Camou- 
flage. Thou no less than I dost feel in thy veins the approach of 
Autumn, and thou makest a Brave Bluff. Thou canst not turn 
backward the procession of the Seasons, nor bind with the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades the flight of time nor the coming of the 
Frost. But thou hast somewhere hidden in the Woods a little Fairy 
that saith unto thee, Thou still art young; put on thy Glad Rags 
and Smile. -And behold, here thou art, with Winter only two laps 
behind, and thou art pretending to feel young. 

And I said, 

Nature, thy method is O. K. and I am glad that out of the 
mouth of a little girl I have learned the same happy little Bluff. 
We are neither of us liars. Beneath every leaf that smileth as it 
prepareth to wither and to drop, is the bud of new life. The smile 
of the forest in Autumn is the prophecy within its roots of Eternal 
Youth. It is even so with me. It is not always May. But I am 
determined to keep my skyline clear and my waistline trim and 
mine heart young. And if ever I should have a suspicion that 
mine hair tendeth toward Grey, then I know how to change the 
color, and to go forth with head and heart both young. 


In Brief 


Every one has troubles, but wise and helpful people do not ad- 
vertise them in their gloomy faces. 


+ ¥ 
Come, now, let us reason together. Do we belong to the church 
of Christ; or do we not? And if we do, are we really trying to 
make that church efficient for the need of the world in our neigh- 
borhood? 
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Garages, moving picture houses and other “luxury” buildings 
multiply even!in these days when construction is so costly. Mean- 
while in almost every city and town in the land decent people with 
modest incomes hunt high and low for places where they may 
lay their heads and establish the little homes which are the life 
of the republic. It really doesn’t seem quite right, does it? 
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According to the statistics available to date the little town of 
Upton, Mass., claims the largest percentage of women voters, 390 
women to 399 men, or within a very small fraction of complete 
equality. The sober and serious spirit in which the new voters 
have taken their new duty and opportunity makes it certain that 
there must have been a good deal of inquiry and careful thinking 
in Upton. 
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When Noah landed on Mt. Ararat, could he have conceived that 
in October in the year of our Lord 1920 a battle would be fought 
between the Armenians and the Turks on the plains below? We 
doubt if Noah possessed sufficient foreknowledge thus to penetrate 
the future, but had he been gifted with such foresight, we presume 
his sympathies would have been altogether with the’Armenians, who 
worsted their foes in the fight. 
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The first President of the popular house in the new Parliament 
of India, which is soon to give a measure of home rule to its vast 
population of many races and religions speaking some 150 different 
tongues, is to be Alexander Frederick Whyte, the eldest son of 
Rey. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh, famous among Scottish 
pulpit veterans. Mr. Whyte knows America well through an eight 
months’ trip as explorer and lecturer. He has been a member of 
Parliament and during the War was entrusted with important gov- 
ernmental tasks. He will have a difficult and responsible task in 
establishing precedents and working methods and in reconciling 
differences among the much-varied elements over whose debates 
and decisions he is called to preside. , 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


While we are celebrating our own Plymouth Tercentenary we 
must not forget the celebrations which relate to other events of 
early colonial history. Both Bermuda and Virginia are older set- 


tlements of Hnglish than that at Plymouth on this side of the — 


Atlantic and both had legislative bodies in action before the Pil- 
grims had set foot on Cape Cod and signed the Compact in the 
Mayflower cabin. Bermuda has just been celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of the first sitting of its House of Representatives, 
which eonvened Aug. 1, 1620, following the Virginia General As- 
sembly of 1619—by a year. This Bermuda House of Assembly 
convened while the Plymouth Pilgrims were on the slow journey 
of the converging streams from Leyden and London to Cape Cod. 
Bermuda was settled by a colony bound for Virginia which was. 
wrecked on the island and, liking it, decided to remain. The cele- 
bration of self-government was held at St. Peter’s Church at St. 
Georges, the old capital of the island group and the Prince of Wales: 
timed his return voyage from Australasia so as to be present. 
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The just-concluded census, which ‘gives the United States a 
population of something over 105,000,000, will involve some changes: 
in Congressional representation. ‘The Senate remains the same, 
as there has been no addition of a State. The representation in the 
House is fixed with reference to a ratio of population, which will 
probably haye to be increased unless the House is to be seriously 
enlarged. The New York Tribune in an editorial estimate takes 
the possible ratio of 230,000 as a basis and shows that the sectional 
changes will not be serious. With that ratio Massachusetts and 
Connecticut would each gain one congressman and Maine would 
lose one. New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania would gain two 
seats each, and Michigan and Ohio three. In the South, Texas 
would gain two seats. California would have four. Missouri, 
probably Kentucky and Iowa each would lose a seat. The Hast 
would gain seven, the Middle West four, the South four and the 
Far Wests five. As things now stand “there would probably be a 
net Republican gain of fifteen in the Electoral College.” 
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At the recent meeting of the English Congregational Union at 
Southampton, the International Council at Boston in the early 
summer was the subject of discriminating reviews from the point 
of view of a number of English delegates. Apparently Dr. J. D. 
Jones has not changed the opinion to which he gave voice before 
the Council met, that better results come as a rule from serious 
and quiet discussion of questions affecting the life and interests 
of the churches than by imposing demonstrations of a more popular 
character. However, Dr. Jones felt the Council was well worth 
while and immensely valuable in promoting Anglo-American friend- 
ships and understandings. Sir Arthur Haworth, one of the promi- 
nent English lay delegates at Boston, proposed a resolution which 


‘was unanimously passed. This was its conclusion: 


This Assembly expresses the hope that by the fraternal inter- 
course and fellowship of the Conference much may have been done 
to strengthen and increase the friendship already existing between 
the United States and the British Empire. May their kindred peo- 
ples be led of God into closer fellowship for the peace of the world 
and for the incoming of the Kingdom of Christ. It would further 
record its deep regret at the tragic death of Dr. H. C. Herring, to 
whose labors the Council was so deeply indebted, and would convey 
to the members of his family and to the American Churches its 
heartfelt sympathy. 
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At this Southampton meeting of representative English Con- 
eregationalists, Principal A. E. Garvie, who was the chairman of 
the Union, in his formal address reported on his findings from city 
to city, as for six weeks before the Boston meetings he sought to 
cement friendship between England and America. He bespoke for 
America a measure of patience on the part of Englishmen because 
of its slowness in coming into the League of Nations, but he was 
hopeful that ultimately the United States would play its proper 
part in world politics and adhere firmly to international idealism. 
Dr. Garvie spoke right out in meeting with regard to the policy 
of the Supreme Council in undertaking to pass upon certain prob- 
lems that might better be remanded for settlement to the League 
of Nations. That part of the address, according to reports in 


the English papers, did not secure the approbation of the entire’ 
audience. 
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The European Situation as Dr. Mott Sees It 


A Series of Impressions and Their Relation to America 


Just before Dr. John R. Mott went to Hurope 
in the spring, I had an interview with him 
which The Congregationalist gave to its readers. 
Remembering that he predicted it would be the 
most important of his annual European trips 
made during the past quarter century, on his 
return to this country I called on him to see if 
the prediction was verified in his experience. 
He felt that it was, and gave me reasons for 
thinking so. 

Naturally, I first wanted to get his impres- 
sions of the present situation in Hurope, as the 
matter of greatest significance to us all just 
now. i 


GRADUAL REHABILITATION 


What would you state as your first impres- 
sion, aS you review your observations? 

The sign of gradual economic rehabilitation, 
he replied ; a rehabilitation so gradual, however, 
in some countries as to escape the notice of one 
who had not been able to keep track from year 
to year. 

How would you rank the nations in this prog- 
ress toward the normal? 

I would certainly put Great Britain first as 
farthest on the path; Belgium second; Czecho- 
Slovakia third; France fourth, though some 
parts of rural France would vie for third place ; 
Germany fifth, though this is contrary to the 
general view, as I was much impressed by the 
extent of her recovery; rural Hungary sixth; 
Italy seventh, though she is in a perilous state ; 
Poland eighth, except in the war-swept fringes ; 
Old Austria ninth, though with practically no 
hope unless an international arrangement is 
made that will furnish her with credit and raw 
materials. Otherwise her people are condemned 
to death. You’ve got to prime the pump there. 
The Peace Treaty left her in an impossible con- 
dition. Of course Russia comes tenth—an em- 
pire of misery with God only knows what fur- 
ther agony to endure, and no hope till a change 
comes. 


LAcK or UNITY 


And your second impression? 

The great and omnipresent irritation, suspi- 
cion and lack of fundamental unity in Europe. 
Nations that were getting on together famously 
in the war are now at loggerheads. The irri- 
tation is greater, I believe, than at any time 
during the war. 

To what do you attribute this? 

To physical causes bringing reaction, to a 
recrudescence of national ambitions, fears and 
cupidity, and also and especially to a lack of 
really great leadership. urope needs a world- 
commanding figure at this hour. Leadership is 
wanting not only among the statesmen, but also 
among the churchmen of all the nations and 
communions. Not thaf there are not some able 
men, but that there is no outstanding man 
with clear vision and ability to carry out a wise 
and definite policy. The wobbling as to Russia 
is a case in point. 


UNITED STATES IN BAD 

A third impression? 

The attitude toward the United States. There 
is no question that we are in bad—much worse 
than you can realize unless you live long enough 
‘abroad to comprehend it. This feeling became 
almost unbearable. Why, with the exception 
of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, almost every 
country has changed its attitude from extremely 
favorable to all grades of unfavorable. This 
attitude ranges from misunderstanding and 
mystification, through impatience and exaspera- 
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tion and caustic criticism, down to questioning 
our whole motives in the war and since. It 
extends from suspicion of ulterior designs on 
our part, on to bitterness and general disgust. 


A REDEEMING FACTOR 


But having said that, said Dr. Mott with ear- 
nestness, I must immediately add a fourth im- 
pression of a great counteracting factor at work 
in our favor; a factor which, if we can keep it 
working, will I believe redeem us. I refer to 

ethe wonderful ministry of unselfishness and con- 

structive philanthropy and aid rendered by 
America all through and since the war. No 
other country is to be bracketed with us in this. 
I say this not boastfully, but the facts will bear 
it out. For example, if you were to take out 
of Poland today the American anti-typhus mis- 
sion; the American Y. M. C. A., which covers 
the entire Polish army of 1,250,000 men and 
is touching all the influential springs of life in 
Poland ; the fascinating beginnings of the Amer- 
ican Y. W. C. A. work, including their part in 
the practical ministry of the Gray Samaritans, 
selected and trained and sent out by them; the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Board, whose work 
I studied with great sympathy and satisfaction ; 
and the American Red Cross, not to mention 
other American agencies—if you were to cut 
these out there would be practically nothing 
left for the amelioration of the tragic lot of 
this great buffer state of civilization. And this 
is but one nation. You could make equally 
well-supported claims in the case of others. 


A HEALING NETWORK 


There is no misunderstanding of this com- 
merce of the heart, he added with feeling. Take 
the work which the American Y. M. C, A. only 
has done for the prisoners of war from the 
beginning of the war to date—a work at one 
time touching 6,000,000 men, and still minister- 
ing to 500,000 unrepatriated soldiers—why, that 
work alone, when you think of the 6,000,000 
families and neighbors affected, has served as 
a gigantic offset to our political and economic 
aloofness. This ministry of unselfishness and 
mercy, in which the true heart and idealism of 
America are expressed, has furnished those 
strands of deeper spiritual fiber which are 
spread like a healing network over all these 
lands. 

Nor is this all, he continued. This does not 
take into account the helpful reconstructive 
work which the Christian denominations are 
doing—the United Lutherans, Northern and 
Southern Methodists, Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists, Protestant Hpiscopalians, and so on. If 
this was put together, it would make a pro- 
found impression. When people speak of the 
Chureh as having failed in the war, they are 
absolutely inaccurate and unfair. So far is 
that from true, when the whole matter comes 
to be completely reviewed, it will be seen that 
the forees of Christianity in its purest form 
have acquitted themselves as at no other crisis 
in the world’s history in applying the principles 
of the Gospel and practicing the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 


A Harp WINTER AHEAD 


How about the suffering in the various coun- 
tries ? 

One of my keenest impressions is of this. I 
fear that the coming winter is going to be more 
seriops than any since the war broke out. Not 
only is there want of nourishing food, but de- 


pleted systems threaten ravages of disease. My 
investigations did not reveal adequate construc- 
tive measures of relief, and unless these are 
taken it will be impossible to prophesy the 
consequences. Certainly hunger, cold, starva- 
tion, hopelessness, disease—these are breeders 
of revolution and anarchy. 


AMERICA Must Put Its House IN ORDER 


What is the net result of your investigations, 
as to the outlook? 

I came back not pessimistic, as so many tray- 
elers have done, but with a degree of quiet 
optimism, based on the unselfish deeds as seen 
against the black background. Some people see 
only this background, but one who takes suffi- 
ciently wide and long views cannot be pessimis- 
tic. The divine arm is not shortened that it 
cannot save. There is boundless opportunity 
throughout Europe today for a country like 
America, with our abundant resources. And 
this leads me to the last of my impressions—a 
new and vivid impression of the tremendous 
importance of America in this hour, and of our 
getting our own house in order. There are dis- 
eases spreading, and the only way is to have 
vitality enough to drive them off. We must not 
think to escape contagion if Europe is over- 
spread with it. Our plain and insistent duty is 
to bring all the forces into play—Christianity, 
philanthropy, university economics—as well as 
discovering a distinctive’ part in the new inter- 
national political arrangements demanded by 
the present world situation, and that will pre- 
vent a recurrence of the evils that have stricken 
the world. 


Task or “Y” Far FROM FINISHED 


It may be added that in gaining these impres- 
sions Dr. Mott had come into contact with the 
leaders in state, education and church in the 
different countries. He says the task of the 
American “Y” overseas is far from finished, as 
it is now serving in Hurope, Asia and Africa 
not Jess than 2,650,000 soldiers and sailors of 
allied armies and navies, and 500,000 unrepa- 
triated war prisoners and 100,000 members of 
labor battalions—a total of 3,250,000. It is 
highly significant, as he says, that the war work 
of the American ‘YY’ was so well done that vir- 
tually every land in Europe, whose leaders were 
in position to see or know of the ‘“Y’ work, 
are now clamoring for the nation-wide extension 
of this particular American Association move- 
ment and for no other. 

Perhaps the most important meeting attended 
by Dr. Mott was that of the General Commit- 
tee of the World’s Christian Student Federation 
in Switzerland, with delegates present from 
thirty-seven nations. This movement was founded 
by Dr. Mott twenty-five years ago, and he has 
been its general secretary until this meeting, 
when he declined re-election but was made chair- 
man of the executive committee. The importance 
of the Federation as a means of promoting 
international good will and understanding 
was recognized and the objects were broad- 
ened to include this phase of service to the 
world. It was also decided to raise a relief fund 
for distressed students. Another gathering of 
interest was the International Missionary Meet- 
ing at Geneva, which decided tg create an In- 
ternational Missionary Committee, the first 
meeting of which is projected for North Amer- 
ica in the autumn of 1921. Both of these meet- 
ings have a wide bearing on the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. 
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The Pilgrim Way .to- Freedom 
A Pageant of Three Hundred' Years Ago. , 


If 


The scene'is Pastor John Robinson’s large 
kitchen in Leyden, Holland. The furnishings 
will be very plain and not unlike those of a 
kitchen today, but with an open fireplace in- 
stead of a stove. It is a Sabbath day in 1619, 
and the worship of the Leyden Congregation is 
just finished. 
not yet risen from chairs and benches, but they 
are relaxing and changing their positions. 


John Robinson: And now that we have wor- 
shiped Almighty God and listened to his com- 
fortable ‘Word, what was it, Master Bradford, 
that you .desired the speech of the Church 
about? 

William Bradford: Only this, Be aneer Robin- 
son, that I see not how in duty we may longer 
stay in this land of Holland. 

Voices: Why not? I thought so. Has it come 
to this? 

John. Robinson: Say on, Master Bradford. 
Do you long for the plain country villages of 
England again, and for the farms which we 
loved? 

William Bradford: You know, Master Rob- 
inson, it is not that; though surely we are poor 
enough here. I would not leave Holland from 
homesickness nor newfangledness nor other 
giddy humor. No; though our labor is great 
here and our fare is hard, yet it is rather be- 
cause we have other work on hand and another 
kind of war to maintain. Many of the Dutch 
are honorable men and learned, and they have 
been kind to us; but there is great wickedness 
in this country and manifold temptations. 
Many of our children are following bad courses, 
to our great grief and to the dishonor of God. 
Ought we not to shield them and us from such 
sorrows, most heavy to be borne? 

William Brewster: What would you do, Mas- 
ter Bradford? 

William Bradford: I would away from here. 

Susanna White: Where would you go? I 
mind me now of the great miseries we endured 
when we tried to get over here from England? 

William Bradford: I have thought of those 
vast and unpeopled countries of America. 

Voices: Oh, oh. No, no. Never. 

Mistress Mullins: But there are only savage 
and brutish men, which range up and down 
little otherwise than wild beasts. 

John Carver: Think of the famine and naked- 
ness and want. 

Susanna White: Think of the changes of 
things, which would infect our bodies with sore 
sicknesses and grievous diseases. 

Mistress Mullins: I have heard that the sav- 
age men are not content only to kill, but flay 
some alive with the shells of fishes, and broil 
others on the coals, eating collops of their flesh 
in their sight whilst they live. No, I could 
never go. ; 

William Bradford: The dangers are great but 
not desperate. The difficulties are many but 
not invincible. Many of them are likely, yet 
they are not certain. Sundry of the things you 
fear may never befall. Others, by the use of 
good means, may be prevented. All of them, 
through the help of God and by fortitude and 
patience, may either be borne or overcome. Our 
ends would be good and honorable; therefore 
we may expect the blessing of God in our pro- 


ceeding. - 8 
Voices (Some of them tearful, all agitated) : 
No, no. 


William Bradford: Wastly—and this is not 
least—we may have a great hope of laying some 
good foundation for advancing the Kingdom of 


Men, women and children have | 


By Frank R. Shipman’ 


President Atlanta Theological Seminary 


Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea, 
though we should be but even as stepping stones 
unto others for the performing of so great a 
work. , 

(A pause, many of the faces brightening with 
the speaker’s own enthusiasm. ‘The silence is 
broken by the sound of shuffling feet. Four 
Dutch children—boys or girls—skip in, and a 
Duteh folk dance follows. The space in front 
of the Congregation may represent a Leyden 
street. The men watch with stern faces, the 


women with interest in spite of their disap- , 


The dancers finish and romp: off.) 
Mother, 


proval. 
Wrasling Brewster (a boy): 
I do that? 
Priscilla Mullins (an older girl): 
should like to do that. 
(The older people are clearly dismayed.) 
Elder Brewster: Child, that is sin. We should 
turn away our eyes from beholding vanity. 
Mistress Mullins: Nay, is it so very bad? 
Lambs and colts, do they not skip and dance? 


(Stern murmurs from most of the Congrega- 
tion, interrupted by the entrance on the street 
of some Dutch sailors, drunk and tormenting a 
small Indian boy whom they have brought from 
the New World. The Congregation watches 
this spectacle with growing wrath. The sailors 
stagger off, dragging the boy with them.) 


ean’t 


Wes, = 


Wrasling Brewster: Father, weren't they 
funny ? 

John Robinson: God wills it, Christian 
friends. We must save our children from such 


For myself I would bear the brunt 
with you, and so IJ will unless I am held here 
by the old and helpless. But go you; and the 
Lord guide you with his hand, bring you to- 
gether in the place desired for his Christ’s sake, 
and show you and us his salvation in the end. 

All (rising) : Let us go, let us go. 

Susanna White: I can do all things, Christ 
strengthening me. 

All: Let us go, let us go. 

(They troop off the stage.) 


evil sights. 


Il. L&ravine ENGLAND 


It is the 6th of September, 1620 (old style), 
in the harbor of Plymouth. The scene is the 
empty deck of the Mayflower. The furnishings 
may be none at all, or the usual objects on ship- 
board. 

Enter some of the crew (not PHgrims), who 
engage in some dance like the Sailors’ Horn- 
pipe. As the dance is concluding, the Mate 
comes in. 

Mate: Come, stop that. The passengers are 
coming up on deck, and it be time to cast off. 

(The Pilgrim company of the last scene, ex- 
cepting John Robinson, come in, by twos and 
threes. ) 

William Bradford: Friends, we have poured 
out prayers to God, and we have spent the 
night with little sleep; but now it is time <2 be 
gone. The tide stays for no man. 

Susanna White: But, Master Bradford, we 
have no oil on board, nor a sole to mend a shoe. 

John Carver: Nor have we every man a sword 
to his side, and we want’ many muskets. j 

William Brewster: Well, we must trust the 
good providence of God. 


Mistress Mullins: Yes, we are Pilgrims, and 


we must not look much on such things. Let us 
lift our eyes to the heavens, our dearest coun- 
try, and quiet our spirits. 

Mate: All away from the gang-plank. 


(There is a movement to one side. Sailors 
enter and go to the rail. The Pilgrims follow 
and look toward the shore, many in tears, a few 
waving handkerchiefs and hats. The leaders 
begin singing the 23d Psalm. All join.) 


John Carver: We are off. 


Susanna White: Is the wind right, Master 
Bradford? 
William Bradford: Yes, Mistress White. 
William Brewster: A prosperous wind. 
(Renewal of the tears and the waving.) 

John Carver (sternly): Farewell, Babylon! 
farewell, Rome! ; 

Mistress Mullins: Nay, say not so, Master 
Carver. Let us remember our parents and the 
daisied graves beside gray church walls; then 
let us say, dear England! 

William Brewster: Let us pray. 


(All except the sailors kneel on the deck with 
bowed heads.) 


Ill. THe Compact or THE MAYFLOWER 


The cabin of the Mayflower on Noy. 11, 1620 
(old style). There is a plain table and a few 
rough benches, but little else for furnishing. 
The men and women of the Pilgrim company 
are sitting or standing about. 


Wiliam Bradford: Friends, we have been 
called together in the cabin! here because of 
some new dangers that do assail us. It seems 
that we are not come to Virginia as we had 
meant, but that we are in the harbor of Cape 
Cod. Already some of the strangers amongst 
us are saying that on shore none of us will 
have power to command them. 

John Carver: Discontented and mutinous 
speeches ! : 

William Bradford: Well said, Master Carver ; 
and yet, sad to tell, speeches that have some 
color of truth in them. As we have no patent 
for this coast, how shall we control these we 
less men when we come ashore? 


John Carver: Aye, we must look. to that. 
Every one would be his own master, and goy- 
ernment would be at an end. ‘ 

William Brewster: If Wngland has no goy- 
ernment for us, we must make one for ourselves. 

John Carver: Yes, Master Brewster, and it 
must be a right one. We have come away from 
nobles and bishops. Let us make a government 
in which all shall stand equal. Let us all be 
bound by such laws of equal bearing as the 
majority shall .adopt. 

William Bradford: We have often talked of 
it oh this voyage, and I have here a paper that 
makes it plain. 

Voices: Read it. Read it out, Master Brad- 
ford. 

William Bradford: In the name of God, 
Amen. We whose names are underwritten, the 
loyal subjects of our dread sovereign Lord, King 
James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland king, defender of the faith, 
ete., having undertaken, for the glory of God 
and advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honor of our king and country, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and 
mutually in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the Col- 
ony, unto which we promise ce due submission 
and obedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11th of 
November, in the year of the reign of our soy- 
ereign Lord, King James, of Mngland, France, 


' 
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and Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland the np 


fifty-fourth. Anno Domini, 1620. 
(Exclamations of “Good, good.’’) 
William Brewster: Let us sign it at once, and 
the Lord prosper our doing. 
Wiliam Bradford: Master Carver, will you 
be the first ? 


(Dumb show, one making way for another; 
‘but Carver signs first, then Bradford, then 
Winslow, then Brewster, then the other men. 
‘While this goes on—) 


Susanna White: Shall we ever endure to live 
there, Mistress Mullins? 

Mistress Mullins: All things have a weather- 
beaten face, it is true, Mistress White; but I 
‘suppose that is because the summer is done. 

(Priscilla Mullins enters.) i 

Priscilla: Mother, when may we go on shore 
‘to stay? 

Mistress Mullins: When the shallop is mended 
‘to carry our goods, my dear. You know it was 
much bruised and shattered by the foul weather 
coming over. 

Susanna White: Full of woods and thickets, 
‘iso wild and savage! . 

Mistress Mullins (the company is now leay- 
ing for the deck) : Well, Susanna, we do not de- 
‘sire, do we, to go on the sunny side of religion. 
‘Our Saviour did not so for us. In his suffering 
he took the windy side of the hill. 


(Into the empty cabin come a number of 
boys. They play at leap-frog for a while. One 
or two, going out, bring in pillows. After 
‘a while all are having a pillow-fight. Wrasling 
Brewster hurts one of the other boys, and in a 
moment there is a real fight. The two boys 
‘close and wrestle. William Brewster enters.) 


William Brewster: Tut, tut, Wrasling, 
fighting here. 

Wrasling: Father, why did you name me 
“Wrasling,” if I ean’t ever fight? 

William Brewster: Not with flesh and blood, 
son. But there is fighting enough to be done 
with the devil. Fight with him. God delights 
to see him overcome by wrastling. 

Wrasling: Will there be any fighting to do 
over yonder (pointing to the land) ? 

William Brewster (As he and Wrasling leave 
the cabin) : No doubt of it. Many boys will be 
born there in time to come who shall fight for 
their Lord God and the Compact of the May- 
flower. May victory be theirs on every 11th 
of November ! 

(“There’s a long. long trail a-winding” is 
softly sung from behind. Toward the end of the 
chorus. the boys in khaki march quietly across 


the rear of the stage, After they are gone, the 
chorus is still being sung.) 


no 


IV. Smirren Down YET Nor DESTROYED 


It is the first week in March 1621. The scene 
is a level spot on Cole’s Hill. A light snow 
eovers the ground. There are graves all about, 
but the soil has been leveled in order that the 
Indians may not learn how many have died. 
Priscilla Mullins is discovered, sitting deject- 
edly on a fallen 'og. 

Priscilla: Father and mother both gone! Only 
Joseph and I left. Sad, sad, sad! (She buries 
her face in her hands.) 

(Capt. Myles Standish enters. ) 

Myles Standish: Priscilla ! You here? 

Priscilla: Why not, Captain Standish? Why 
should I not come here to weep? (A pause.) 
Even as you have come here. 

Myles Standish: Yes, my Rose lies over there. 
A white rose she was before she died, whiter 
than that snow. ' 


‘(He sits on another log. and draws figures in 
the snow with his sword. Priscilla. weeps 
silently. Now and then he looks at her.) 


Myles Standish: Where is it that Mistress 
White is buried? 

Priscilla: Yonder by the little pine. No doubt 
Mistress Bradford would be next to her in death 
as in life. but Mistress Bradford lies out there 
beneath those cold, cold waters. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


‘Myles Standish: It will not be long’ now be- 
fore Master Carver is laid here. 

‘Priscilla: Oh, Master Standish, will there ‘be 
any end? Here it is but early in March, and 
near half of us lie beneath this snow. 

Myles Standish: Yes, Priscilla, and yet the 
winter has seemed long—long. How long is it 
since we landed? 

Priscilla: It was the 20th of December when 
you came on shore, was it not? 

(Enter William Bradford, William Brewster, 


Wrasling Brewster, John Carver, looking very 
feeble, and a few more. Bradford is speaking.) 


William Bradford: Which way soever we 
turn our eyes (save upward to the heavens) we 
ean have but little solace and content in respect 
of any outward objects. 

John Carver: Master 
thing to sustain us. 
of God and his grace. 

William Brewster: My friends, this morning 
I was reading in the 107th psalm; and I be- 
lieve (he opens a small Bible in his hand) our 
children’s children will yet say something like 
this: Our fathers were Englishmen which came 
over this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in'this wilderness ; but they cried unto the Lord, 
and he heard their voice, and looked on their 


Brewster, say some- 
Much we need the spirit 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
The downfall of the church has often been 
prophesied, but it is an institution that 
stands through all earthquakes. The wreck- 
ing crew has been called out times without 


number to haul away the débris: that was 
to be left when the church had finally 
erashed to the earth, but the wrecking crews 
have perished and their wagons have mould- 
ered into dust, while with each succeeding 
millennium the heavens are seen to be more 
deeply pierced by the spire of God’s church. 


advers ty. Let them therefore praise the Lord, 
because he is good and his mercies endure for- 
ever. Yea, let them which have been redeemed 
of the Lord show how he hath delivered them 
from the hand of the oppressor. When they 
wandered in the desert wilderness out of the 
way, and found no city to dwell in, both hungry 
and thirsty, their soul was overwhelmed in 
them. Let them confess before the Lord his 
loving kindness, and his wonderful works before 
the sons of men. 


(The faces of all look cheered, Standish has 
closed his hand over the hand of Priscilla.) 


Myles Standish: What ‘wonderful works” do 
you think our children’s children will see, 
Master Brewster? 

William Brewster: I know not, Master Stand- 
ish, but the years will tell. I have faith. 


(All go off lingeringly. Bradford is last and 
pauses for a moment alone, after gazing on the 
graves. ) 


William Bradford: Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. ‘The years will tell. 


(One by one the Years appear, young Fem- 
inine Figures, wearing light but bright robes, 
to contrast with the white ground. They come 
in to the sound of music. Last of all, America 
appears and takes the center. They dance with 
dignity and grace. At the conclusion of the 
dance they separate, standing back. William 
Penn, the Quaker, passes across the stage with 
a few Indians; Ocleibeene and a few Negroes ; 
Washington and Revolutionary soldiers ; Lin- 
eoln and Lee and companions; Soldiers of the 
late war and Red Cross nurses. The groups 
may be changed and added to, according to local 
interests. Symbolical Figures may appear also 
—Commerce. Agriculture. Manufacturing. Edu- 
cation. Seience. Art. After all have passed, 
they return informal'y and come forward with 
the Years. America still in the center. All join 
in singing “America, the Beautiful.’”) 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Ostrich Parenthood 


By Rev. Herbert Atchinson Jump 
First Church, Manchester, N. H: 


The daughter of my people is become cruel, 
like’ the ostriches of the wilderness.—Lam. 4: 8. 

It was the insight of Horace Bushnell that 
discovered the homiletic value of the ostrich. 
The ostrich is the perfect example of insuffi- 
cient, indifferent and useless parenthood. She 
lays her egg in the sand and goes her way. If 
the sun is kindly, the egg is hatched out by its 
warming rays. But when the’ fledgling needs 
care, then the ostrich is an absentee mother. 

The question is pertinent whether much of 
our parenthood in America is not going the way 
of the ostrich. Twenty-six million children in 
our land are receiving no organized religious 
education in church or Sunday school. They 
are growing up as spiritual illiterates. The 
blame is mainly upon the fathers and mothers 
of today. An irate father was in altercation 
with his up-to-date high school son. He finally 
summed up his convictions, “Well, anyway 
things were different when I was a lad. The 
o'd-fashioned son had respect for his father.” 
But the impudent and unconquered son retorted, 
“But remember, the old-fashioned son had an 
old-fashioned father to respect.” 

The parents of old promised to bring up their 
young in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and sometimes with too much severity 
they accomplished their vow. Modern parents 
promise the same thing, and then actually bring 
up their children in familiarity with the comic 
supplement of the Sunday newspaper and in 
monotonously frequent patronage of the movies. 

Family prayers are interesting nowadays 
mainly as an illustration of how completely a 
highly honored institution of religion may be- 
come obsolete in the very circles where once it 
was esteemed. Probably not five homes out of 
a hundred in our Congregational fellowship 
recognize this ancient practice. 

Grace at table is fast following in the train 
of family prayers. Here another opportunity 
for teaching religion by ‘“‘the resistless patter of 
reiterated suggestion” has been lost. What 
guard-mount is to the soldier in reminding him 
every day that “I belong to this flag,” is accom- 
plished by the simple and yet reverent acknowl- 
edgment of Divine love whenever we sit down 
to the most important aspect of our physical 
life, namely, our food. 

Incidental parental instruction in the litera- 
ture and the principles of the Christian religion 
is perhaps the most important channel through 
which conscientious parenthood can achieve re- 
sults for Christian nurture. Is there a real 
father who could not take a-half hour each 
Sunday reading Bible stories to his children? 
As a matter of fact, many a boy has never once 
in all his life seen a copy of the Bible in his 
father’s hand. If the Bible has lodgment in 
that household, it is only as “mother’s book.” 
Then such collections of stories as “The King’s 
Highway,” or Mrs. Cabot’s “Ethies for Chil- 
dren,’”’ ought to have continuous employment as 
tools used by fathers and mothers to secure 
moral results in the lives of the young. 

Lastly. parenthood that would escape the 
shortcomings of the ostrich species will main- 
tain a truly religious atmosphere in the home. 
A stream of holy influence flowed for several 
decades out from the saintly life of the beloved 
late Prof. Henry Johnson of Bowdoin College. 
He once told me as his pastor what he regarded 
as the secret of any Christianity he might pos- 
sess: “Wvery morning I begin the day by 
thinking through the Lord’s Prayer, and trying 
to tune my life to it.” 
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Swinging Around the Circle 


Midwest 


A month’s sojourn (or rather journeying 
about) in tile upper region of territory watered 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries has given 
me some chance to see men who are Congrega- 
tionalists and who are serving the churches and 
the colleges. 

For instance it was my fortune to be present 
at the’ opening session for this season of the 
Twin Cities Ministers’ Meeting, sitting in Dr. 
Dewey’s church -in Minneapolis. They talked 
about their vacation reminiscences, and as far 
as I could make out most of them had stood by 
their usual church work at home during the 
summer ; and of those who had gone away, most 
of them had gone without their wives. Espe- 
cially was this true where the expense of travel 
involved was large. Current high rates of travel 
have ethical as well as economic by-products in 
salaried men’s families that are not dreamt of 
in the philosophy of federal officials and railway 
administrators. It was easy to see from the 
comments at this meeting and from the atmos- 
phere that enveloped it that Minneapolis and 
St. Paul pastors are of many types yet fraternal 
in spirit, They seem to be geared for teamwork. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


While I was in Minneapolis I had two points 
of contact with Carleton College. I heard Prof. 
Ambrose Vernon preach, and I was conversant 
with the ‘drive’ that Carleton is making for 
$4,000,000 to put it in shape for its opportuni- 
‘ties as an institution that Baptists as well as 
Congregationalists indorse and to which they 
intend to give financial aid and also their sons. 

Professor Vernon, as the result of his resi- 
dence in California and in Minnesota, has even 
more fire to his preaching than when I used to 
hear him in Brookline and Boston. I infer 
from what he told me that the democracy and 
realism of the West have gripped him strongly, 
and that while still a scholar he is more of a 
civie force and preacher to the man in the street 
than he used to be. Just now he is having a 
chafice to preach oceasionally to such students 
of the University of Minnesota as are drawn 
to him; and it is as a pulpit supply in the cities 
and larger towns of rapidly evolving Minnesota 
that he can much extend his sphere of influence 
due to his post at Carleton. Fe 

As for Carleton, it has\in President Cowling 
an executive whose loyalty to it and belief in 
it are such that he has declined many offers of 
executive positions far higher in the ranking 
awarded by academic men or the federal govern- 
ment. He believes profoundly in the small col- 
lege, in education with a spiritual stamp and 
ideal; and if he has failed in his laudable effort 
to induce Presbyterian and Methodist authori- 
ties to join the Congregationalists (as have the 
Baptists) in making the town of Carleton a 
center for the Protestant Christian, cultural life 
of a great state, he is not to blame. He has 
had his vision. Other men of other sects will 


get it sometime. 


Tur STATE UNIVERSITY’S PROBLEMS 


I went to the opening formal session of the 
university. It was an imposing sight to see 
three thousand of the seven thousand enrolled 
pupils of both sexes; to hear them sing “Amer- 
ica’? and the university song; and to listen to 
words from one of the veteran professors and 
to hear the new president, a trained student of 
pedagogies, define his policy. But it seemed 


strange not to see ex-President Northrop on the 
platform; and quite as odd not to have religion 
recognized in any way (as it certainly was-‘un- 


Congregational Colleges and Ministers 


By George Perry Morris 


der the Folwell—-Northrop régimes). President 
Northrop’s absence was not due to the fact that 
he was not in town or that he is not in fairly 
good health for a man of his years. 

On quite good authority I gather that one of 
several reasons why Dr. Burton did not stay 
longer at this institution was because he had 
official and personal reasons for believing that 
the process of secularization was likely to go 
on; and that the penalty he would suffer for 
being as religious and spiritual a leader as he 
would like to be in a great university center 
would be increase rather than diminution of 
friction with the regents. This is not an ex- 
ceptional case, but it points a moral as to free- 
dom of thought and speech, which is duplicated 
when you come to talk with members of the 
faculty dealing with studies that bear on con- 
temporary polities, sociology and economics. 
There is a great deal of liberalism and progres- 
sivism among teachers and students in these 
superb institutions of the Middle West that is 
fast passing over into radicalism, and responsi- 
bility for it lies with reactionaries and conserva- 
tives who hold threats over regents, who in turn 
intimidate the academic body. 


FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES AND HOsTELs 


To combat the compulsory neutrality of state 
universities on matters of religion and to pro- 
vide the student bodies with adequate interpre- 
ters of Christian ethics the denominations 
should aid churehes adjacent to the university 
campus and the student quarters, just, for in- 
stance, as the Methodist Episcopal church out 
of its recently acquired vast special fund is 
already doing at the University of Wisconsin. 
To fail to do it is to fall below the strategy of 
the secret societies of these universities. Yet 
I saw nothing indicating any such appreciation 
of the rare opportunity at the University of 
Minnesota. The historic First Church of St. 
Anthony’s Falls, now has at its head a splendid 
winning type of man able to get at Congrega- 
tionalists entering and studying at the univer- 
sity, but neither he nor the local laity can do 
all the work that needs to be done nor provide 
the sinews of war. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In Madison both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholie branches of the fold have had more of 
a vision and have gone farther in meeting it; 
but Congregationalists do not lead, as they did 
in the days of the lamented Updike. The Con- 
gregational work needs to be brought nearer 
the physical heart of the university, as near 
as the fine new Roman Catholie Church and its 
social welfare and community service headquar- 
ters. It should be fitted for aggressive work 
with Midwest men and women by a staff of 
workers who know them because of them. 
Apropos of Updike, I happened to notice while 
studying the splendid collections of the State 
Historical Library that all of his papers cover- 
ing a residence of a quarter of a century in 
Madison are in the possession of this library; 
as also are the papers of former President Mer- 
rill of Ripon College. i 


CHICAGO PREACHERS’ MEETING 


To a former Bostonian, and reporter of min- 
isters’ Monday meetings for many~+ years it 
seemed quite like old times to drop into the 
Chieago Ministers’ Meeting and see. sitting 
among the veterans Barton of Oak Park, alias 
“Safed the Sage,’ and President Davis of the 


Seminary, and Richards, formerly of the Mt. 
Vernon Church, now of Winetka. I missed 
Noble and Goodwin and Dr. EB. F. Williams 
who were in their prime when I was in the city 
in 1890; and I could not help noting what a 
trig, clean-shaven, natty-looking crowd of clerics 
the men of today are compared with the men 
who lived when even Christian pastors “swore 
by their beards.” Now they swear at them. 


“THE FUTILITY OF PREACHING” 


It was plain to see by the theme discussed at 
this meeting and also by the talk following the 
formal paper at the Apollos Club, which I at- 
tended later, that the Congregational clergy of 
Chicago and its suburbs are deeply stirred. The 
attacks of John Spargo on the utility and fu- 
tility of the pulpit and the symposium of the 
Christian Century on the same subject are un- 
der discussion. The place of the ‘open forum” 
in church work is being debated and tested. 
The elder individualistic and the newer social 
conceptions of Christianity ate in conflict. Hs- 
chatology, higher criticism and Christology are 
relatively dead issues. Adaptation of pulpit 
message and lay effort to new world conditions 
and especially to post-war reactions are now 
the vital issues in dispute; and the younger 
men are restless and discontented with tradition 
and conventions and the relative impotence of 
the church in a maelstrom of life such as the 
nation and the vast urban center present to 
the Christian ethic for solution. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR VIGILANT 


Running true to form Graham Taylor utilized 
his opportunity at the Apollos Club dinner to 
advise his brethren on contemporary local poli- 
tics, and which of two evils they must choose 
in selecting candidates to vote for if the mini- 
mum of harm was to come to the judicial sys- 
tem of the city. Fortunately, in facing state 
and local issues there seems to be considerable 
more independence of action being shown by 
voters than is probable in the presidential elec- 
tion. However, even in this field a straw vote 
indicated that more of the members of this cler- 
ical organization were for the League of Na- 
tions, with or without reservations, than against 
it; and two of the members will vote for Debs. 


RACE COMPLICATIONS 


The Sunday afternoon I went out to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago I rode in a surface car pass- 
ing through the great district now almost sol- 
idly populated with recent Negro immigrants 
from the South. Bre long the ear filled up, and 
about one-third of us were Caucasians, one- 
third Negroes, and one-third Mexicans. There 
we sat—or stood hanging on straps—and 
thought unutterable thoughts about each other, 
our complexions, our manners, our customs, our 
morals, and our ultimate destiny as Americans. 
The invasion of the city and the Middle West 
by Negroes I had read about, and so was not 
surprised. But I had to make this trip to note 
how rapidly the race problem is becoming addi- 
tionally complex through the entrance of In- 
dians of the peon type with a varnish of Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic cultural ideals. You 
see them working as track hands on the rail- 
ways, as laborers on the farms, and as manual 
laborers in the cities. Some will return to 
Mexico. As many will not. Chicago, Kansas 
City and Detroit now have colonies numbering 
thousands. Protestantism-in this new situation 
has her duties. 
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Increasing Need Calls for Larger Program 


Profoundly impressed with the urgency of 
the situation confronting the Board the world 
around but with a jubilant “carry on” spirit 
that augurs well for a new year with increasing 
demands, the two hundred delegates who were 
privileged to attend the 111th Annual Meeting 
of the American Board returned home truly 
inspired with a renewed zeal for pushing the 
claims of the Board’s work before the denomi- 
nation. The outstanding characteristics of the 
meeting were the splendid fellowship, enhanced 
by the hospitality of our hosts, the general high 
quality of the program and the deep spiritual 
note throughout. 

Delegates and visitors arriving after a rather 
tedious journey, soon found themselves in the 
cordial atmosphere of an attractive college town, 
and almost immediately caught the spirit of a 
delightfully blended New WHngland hospitality 
and Western cordiality. Great credit is due the 
| Hospitality Committee of the First Church, un- 

- der the direction of Mr. W. W. Mills, well 
known to our fellowship, Mr. G. W. Lansley, 
a local business man, and Rey. W. L. Gold- 
smith, pastor of the church, and others who 
met the delegates upon arrival, escorted them 
to their places of entertainment by automobile 
and did far more than could be expected to 
provide for the comfort and convenience of all 
visitors. The resolution adopted at the closing 
session well expressed the feeling of all in these 
words: “You met us beyond the City Gates, 
escorted us to your homes, and received us into 
your hearts. We came as strangers, we de- 
parted as friends.” 


Serirs or HigH POINTS 


Very truly it may be said that the sessions 
were one series of high points in the mutual 
interest and enthusiasm created. Dr. Patton’s 
report for the Home Department pointed out 
that our missionaries are at the very forefront 
of the world’s best thought, carrying on the 
| spirit of the Kingdom amidst obstacles that are 
| being turned into unprecedented opportunities. 
Dr. Van Horn struck a similar note in the 


_ Annual Sermon, quoting the conversation of 


Ahab and the Prophet, ‘‘Who shall begin the 
battle?’ and the answer, “Thou.” Also the sig- 
nificant phrase from Joaquin Miller’s poem, 
“Columbus,” ‘Sail on, Sail on.’ President 
Moore rounded out the message of the meetings 
in splendid fashion at the concluding session 
Friday morning when he touched upon the deep 
spiritual note that had been felt by all through- 
out the sessions. He ably called attention to 
the fact that the missionaries’ hearts go back 
today in strange fashion and with immense 
power to the original concept of missions as 
primarily a religious ministry to men. As the 
American Board has ever been a leader in mis- 
sionary strategy and the development of .a true 
science of missions, its vast educational pro- 
gram, so much needed on the field today, is more 
than ever to be carried on with a deep religious 
spirit and motive. 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS MAKE APPEALS 


Seldom, if ever, has there been presented on 
any program such an array of vital facts de- 
‘picting crucial situations demanding immediate 
attention, as those brought by the missionaries 
recently returned from the field. Such phrases 
as“The Zero Hour in the Philippines,’ ‘Like 
| Bees on the Wing Seeking a Hive,” “Budding 

 Bolshevists,’ are characteristics of the way in 
which the missionary graphically described the 
| spirit of peoples seeking the Light in a day of 
A world chaos. The program was especially com- 
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prehensive in its scope covering not only the 
customary brief reports of returned mission- 
aries, but sessions devoted to the Pastor’s Part 
in Missionary Promotion, the Congregational 
World Movement and its relation to the Board’s 
program, a special message on Internationalism 
by Dr. Strong and a presentation of the New 
Home Base by Dr. Smith. Dramatic moments 
were in order as usual at an American Board 
meeting, such as the ovation to Rey. L. S. 
Gates, of Sholapur, who has completed 45 years 
of service in India and to Rey. G. H. Hubbard 
of Foochow for 87 years in China. At the con- 
clusion of Dr. Barton’s Survey of the Foreign 
Field on Wednesday evening, two native Chris- 
tians, one from Africa and the other from 
India, were introduced. The appeals of these 
young men in behalf of their respective people 
were most touching and thrilling. 

The evening session of Thursday was given 
over to the presentation of the Romance of Mis- 
sions and the appeal to young people for life 
service on the forefgn field. Very impressive 
was the scene when 43 active missionaries were 
massed upon the platform as the congregation 
looked into their faces and all sang, “Faith of 
our Fathers.” Hight newly commissioned mis- 
sionaries were introduced who spoke briefly and 
effectively, two of whom were commissioned by 
the President at this service. The session closed 
with a splendid address for young people by 
Dr. D. A. Poling of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Hndeayor, who likened the missionary en- 
terprise to a crusade demanding a Cause, a 
Consecration and a Company. 


Faces A DEFICIT 

The reports’of the 110th year concluding the 
Board's first “Million Dollar Decade,” indicated 
the greatest year in its history. The total re- 
ceipts were $1,651,546, an increase of $128,000 
over the previous year and an increase of 
$106,000 from churches and individuals. Sey- 
enty-three missionaries were commissioned, the 
largest group in its history, although it must be 
borne in mind that a large percentage were short- 
term appointments. Also the largest deficit in 
the Board’s history was reported, amounting to 
$242,544. It is assumed that this item will be 
met by the Congregational World Movement 
pledges of last spring now being paid in, but 
it certainly represents a serious mortgage for 
the future. The fact of such a deficit did not, 
however, astound such a meeting as that held 
at Marietta, but actually was met as a chal- 
lenge. Such was the abounding spirit of con- 
quest and confidence. The officers, members 
and friends of the Board were urged to co-oper- 
ate to the fullest extent possible in advancing 
our denominational program as represented by 
the Five Million Dollar Goal of the Congrega- 
tional World Movement. Only in such propor- 
tion as this united effort succeeds can the Board 
be justified in continuing its confidence in our 
people for the support of our Foreign Mission- 
ary Enterprise on its present scale in our 19 
stations. 

The Board meeting this year produced more 
of an impression locally than usual, particularly 
owing to the fact that it was an event of more 
than ordinary significance for the community 
in which it was held, but more especially be- 
cause of the splendid manner in which the 
mecting was advertised and set up. Considerable 
space was given to the various sessions in the 
lueal press and the Hxhibit in the Armory 
attracted wide attention. People of all faiths 
were in constant attendance and those in charge 


have reason to believe that it made a profound 
impression, especially in the interest aroused 
by the attendance of large numbers of young 
people of the high-school age. The direct con- 
tact with Marietta College was a pleasing fea- 
ture, Pres. H. 8. Parsons giving the opening 
address of welcome and opening his residence 
for a reception on Thursday afternoon. Mis- 
sionary messages were given by representatives 
of the Board at chapel services throughout the 
week, culminating in an address by Secretary 
Eddy Friday morning which yielded a Student 
Pledge of $824 for special work in connection 
with St. Paul’s School in Tarsus. 

It was indeed a remarkable meeting in its- 
spirit and message. As some one well said, 
“The family had a great reunion.” All present 
were more than ever convinced of the great 
work the Board is doing and were strengthened 
in their determination that its program shall be 
continued and enlarged with ever increasing 
urgency and devotion. 


Herring Memorial Fund 


Subscribers up to Oct. 25, 1920 

This is the list of the first subscribers to the 
Herring Memorial. Fund, the purpose of which 
was announced in our issue of last week. The 
individual subscriptions range from two dollars 
to one thousand dollars. The total thus far is 
$4,402. It should be understood that subscrip- 
tions and checks should be sent to the Herring 
Memorial Fund, 375 Lexingon Ave., New York. 
Iucius R. Hastman, New York City. 
William Grant Smith, Cleveland, O. 
(Rev.) H. F. Swartz, New York City. 
(Rey.) Charles S. Mills, New York City. 
H. G. Cordley, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Herbert J. Brown, Portland, Me. 
I’. B. Lovejoy, Montclair, N. J. 
Lucien C. Warner, New York City. 
W. W. Mills, Marietta, O. 
(Rey.) Clarence H. Wilson, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
O. J. Hill, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Rey.) William A. Rice, New York City. 
(Rey.) Henry A. Stimson, New York City. 
Charles C. West, Montclair, N. J. 
Edward T. Wilkinson, Montclair, N. J. 
(Rey.) Charles E. Burton, New York City. 
(Rey.) Dwight C. Stone, Stonington, Ct. 
(Rey.) Franklin W. Barker, Unionville, Ct. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Nov. 8-14 


Monday. Israel Comforted. Isa. 54: 1-17. 
Tuesday. Free Grace. Isa. 55: 1-13. 
Wednesday. For All People. Isa. 56: 1-12. 
Thursday. The True Fast. Isa. 58: 1-14. 
Friday. The Redeemer. Isa. 59: 1-21. 
Saturday. Zion’s Praise. Isa. 60: 1-22. 
Sunday. Lovying-kindness. Ps. 36. 


Object for Intercession 

For the American People in Their Choice of 
a President: 

Choose thou for us, O God of our fathers 
and our children, him who shall be our leader 
in the years before us, so affecting by thy Holy 
Spirit the thoughts of our people that they may 
choose aright. And grant to him who shall be 
chosen an endowment of grace and wisdom, 
Give him strength for his mighty tasks. Assure 
him good counsel and may the good will of all 
the people follow him and a crown of honor 
come at the end of his work well done. In the 
name of Christ. Amen.—R. 


Human and Divine Relations of 


the Believer 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Nov. 7-13 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passages. Matt. 22:3446; 1 John 


4211-21. 


The Human Soul as a Power Station for the 
Love of God. In the thought of Christ every 
man stands between God and his neighbor as 
a communicating station of power. It is useless 
to attempt a self-regarding aim for what God 
gives us, as if we were at the end of the line 
and there were nothing beyond. Use the image 
of the electric source and switch station to 
show how God works through us to reach 
others. It is when we are ready to pass on 
what comes to us that we are ourselves strong- 
est in the Christian life. A disconnected 
switching station is a useless thing. And re- 
member that it was because God can use us 
that he gives us gifts. Just as a hammer out 
of the workman’s hands tends to rust, so when 
we decline to let God use us we tend to grow 
unhappy. The best prayer for the miserable 
and melancholy people is that God would make 
them of use. The dull eye brightens when it 
is on the watch for opportunities, not of med- 
dling but of helpfulness. No man can be in 
complete despair so long as he is of a little use 
to somebody. 


Keeping the Wire Clear Both Ways. We need ; 


to be able to reach God at any moment of our 
lives. And he is never out of reach. But we 
need also to be alert for the needs of others. 
Prayer and provender hinder no man, says the 
old proverb. Communion with God is a clari- 
fier of thought for work. There is no need that 
we should be as logy Christians as we some- 
times are. You can hardly think of God with 
the least attention without remembering how 
the opportunities of God are mostly presented 
in your relations with your neighbor. The two 
streams meet in the still pool of the attentive 
and sympathetic human soul, as the sight of 
the eye and the light of some distant star come 
together on the mirror of the eyepiece of a 
telescope. 


Learning about God in Acquaintance with 
Men. The best field of research for divinity is 
really in our relations with humanity. That 
is why we find God in the Bible. It is not 
merely his commands and promises that speak 
to us, but also the experience of the men of 
the old time in their relations with him. That 
is why Christ eame, that he might show us 
divinity in a human life as the best hope of 
our getting acquainted with it as it is at work 
for our salvation. And it is in our relations 
with our neighbor that we oftenest seem to 
get new glimpses of what Christ was and is and 
grow to be like him. The word “godly” for 
most of us seems to carry with it an over- 
thought of social relations, in which only the 
witness which Christ asks of us is possible. 
You cannot bear witness in solitude. And the 
question of the Apostle John is pertinent here: 
‘Tf a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother. he is a liar: for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” 


THE HOUR OF PRA 


Closet and Altar 


RESTING IN GOD 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in him and he shall bring it to pass.—Ps. 
Gis 


Low grades of being want low objects, but 
the want of man is God.—Horace Bushnell. 


It is man’s royal nature which keeps him 
restless. Foxes indeed have holes, and the 
birds of the air nests; but no son of man can 
find where to lay his head except on the 
bosom of God.—Robertson Nichol. 


How happy the hearts which in every :sit- 
uation place unbounded confidence in Jeho- 
vah’s word! Such may be hedged up on 
every side, and encompassed like Israel at 
the Red Sea, with seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties; yet even here they will follow 
Israel’s example; they will cry unto God 
and rely upon his merey. If means can be 
used, they will use them; if not, they will 
“stand still and see the salvation of the 
Lord.” ‘Speak unto the children of Israel, 
said the Lord, that they go forward.’ They 
went: a way was made in the sea, and a 
path in the mighty waters. Well may it be 
said, “By faith Israel passed through the 


Red Sea.”—Andrew Fuller. 
\ 


Rest in the Lord, my soul; 

Commit to him thy way. 

What to thy sight seems dark as night, 
To him is bright as day. 


Rest in the Lord, my soul; 
He ‘planned for thee thy life, 
Brings fruit from rain, brings good from pain, 
And peace and joy from strife. 
Rest in the Lord, my soul; 
This fretting weakens thee. 
Why not be still? Accept his will; 
Thou shalt his glory see. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Hopes and plans of merely selfish advance- 
ment are just so much affliction and sorrow 
sown for you; the eager ambitions that burn 
in your hearts and stimulate you to work 
are but driving you off the road; and from 
them all you must return to the simplicity of 
God’s servants who care only to please him. 
It is when we have no aim but this that we 
find rest—Marcus Dods. 


We may spend what we will; there is still 
enough to spend upon. . .. There is no end 
of the riches of Christ, no bottom to the 
ocean sea of God's merey.—Thomas Hooker. 


O God, in whom alone our hearts have 
rest, help us to trust thee so sincerely that 
there may be no veil between us and with 


that security of faith which never wavers. 


in the changes and trials of our life. Spirit 
of God, our comforter and guide, in all times 
of our discouragement take of the things of 
Christ, and show them unto us. Lord Jesus 
Christ, our fellow heir and fellow sufferer, 
our Saviour and our Brother, let the fellow- 
ship of thy purpose be our rest of heart and 
our incentive to a continual good will. Amen. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Real Love for Friends 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Novy. 14-20 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Winning Our Friends for Christ. John 
1: 40-51. 


Light from the Bible Passage 


Finding Christ meant everything to Andrew. 
He wished his brother to have the same experi- 
ence. He took three steps to bring this about. 
Ie first went out of his way to find his brother. 
He was anxious enough to do that. Having 
found him, the second thing he did was to tell 
him what he knew about Jesus. He was con- 
vineed that this was the Christ. The third 
thing was to bring his brother to Jesus, even 
though it was probably late in the day. He 
was not satisfied to have his brother think about 
Christ. He wished him to see him. That he 
knew would be convincing. When Philip later 
met Nathanael his first thought was to tell him 
the good news that Christ had come. He did 
not leave him without passing on the invitation 
te “come and see.’ 


Leads for the Leader 


Personal work for Christ comes naturally 
when we are confident of the personal worth of 
Christ to ourselves. By our own experience we 
must be sure that Jesus has something of in- 
estimable worth for our friends. To start this 
meeting right there should be some very careful 
and prayerful thoughts regarding this. 


Follow out the suggestions given above as to 
Andrew’s way of winning his brother. Is there 
any other way? 


Notice how tactfully and yet effectually 
Philip met Nathanael’s light-minded reply (vy. 
46). Do we lose out here? 


Use the thought of our eagerness to bring 
our friends to a physician who has, brought us 
out of a severe sickness. Work out the parallel 
in the ease of the Great Physician of Souls. 


Thoughts for Members 


“Come and see’—that is the best remedy for 
preconceived opinions.—Bengel. 


To God the lost to bring, 
To teach the way of life to peacee— 
It is a Christlike thing—Bishop How. 


The man who. finds the Messiah in Christ 
finds a new man in himself. When Christ finds 
a man, that makes the man a finder of his fel- 
lows.—obert E. Speer. 


Speak, for the love of God, 
Speak, for the love of man; 

The words of truth love sends abroad, 
Shall never be in vain.—G@. B. Bubrer. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 

Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 
—Amen. 
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The Mind of the Worker 


WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND, by WHIT- 
ING WILLIAM (Scribners). A clear, vivid, en- 
tertaining and instructive account of the au- 
thor’s experiences in an endeavor to get close 
to the workingmen. He put on overalls ‘and 
hunted for a job. He labored and lived as an 
unskilled laborer, first in the steel mills, then 
in a railroad yard, in an iron mine, in a ship- 
yard. It was a hard, dangerous and plucky 
undertaking. Most of his trouble was with the 
foremen. This narrative is largely made up of 
extracts from his daily record. At the end he 
gives his conclusions, among them is this: ‘‘Bet- 
ter jobs and steadier jobs, less tiring jobs, jobs 
whose human service is better understood, jobs 
with a better chance to enjoy the satisfactions 
of their doing, without these being lessened by 
a grasping foreman representing an unknown 
employer: this is what the worker wants more 
than he wants to sit in the chair of the man- 
ager or clip the coupons of the owner.” 


Recent Fiction 


IN THE ONyx Doppy, by CAROLYN, WELLS 
(Doran). A mysterious murder case in which 
Pennywise and Zizi are finally called in to dis- 
cover the criminals. The story is long-drawn 
out and not very convincing but the plot is in- 
genious and the solution is: well concealed. 

City oF HNDLESS NicuT, by Mito HAstTINGs 
(Dodd, Mead). The city of Berlin in 2151 and 
after, a black spot on the map of the world. A 
concrete fortress city of hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants, living in layers one above another. 
The man who tells the story succeeding in pen- 
etrating to the heart of the city in disguise. 
It is a work of vivid imagination and describes 
the working out of eugenics and other social 
and scientific German theories. 

JOHNNIg KELLY, by Witspur S. Boyer 
(Houghton Mifflin). Red-headed Johnnie Kelly, 
the New York schoolboy, is a lovable scamp, 
always in mischief, but never false or mean. 
He becomes a leader of the school and the story 
of his career is both amusing and suggestive as 
a study of schoolboy nature and wise school 
management. 

Tue ADVENTUROUS LADy, by J. C. Sarin 
(Appleton). Lady Elfrida, a young lady of 
high social rank but tired of the limitations and 
conventions of the position, persuades a young 
governess, whom she meets on a certain jour- 
ney, to change places with her. Both are going 
among strangers and each attempts to take the 

other’s part. It is a familiar plot but worked 

out admirably and holds the interest intently. 
It is an after-the-war story and quite in the 
new democratic temper of the time. 

CHRISTINA OF THE YOUNG HEART, by LOUISE 
B. Cranoy (Small, Maynard). “A rich female 
loafer” is what Christine heard herself called. 
But that was after adversity had begun to teach 
her some valuable lessons. Certainly her self- 
ishness was colossal and she deserved the priva- 
tions. which poverty brought to her. It is a 
pleasant old-fashioned tale in which eee 
turns out wonderfully well. 

THe THREAD OF FLAME, by see Kine 
(Harpers). The story of a young American 
who has lost the sense of his own identity 
through shell shock. He wakes from a long 
sleep on a homeward-bound steamer and with 
recollection on this point gone, the contrast of 
his self-conscious but cultured manners and 


—~dll-fitting -elothes, togetherwith his reserve and~ 


evident sense of oppression, gain ‘him the repu- 
tation of a man escaping from trouble who is 
seeking to hide himself. The tale of friends 
made in the effort to re-establish himself in life, 
of his struggles and mental and moral growth 
in contact with the working world is interest- 
ingly worked out and gives food for thought. 
Tur Ark PIRATE, by RANGER GULL (Har- 
court, Brace and Howe). The most thrilling 
mystery story that has recently appeared. It 
transports us to the time when transatlantic 
travel is by airplane. But the pirate, also, can 
fly and suddenly he appears in an airship far 
excelling every other craft in speed and equip- 
ment, and pounces like an eagle on its prey, 
then disappears. The Commissioner of Air 
Police, with the aid of Danjuro, a wonderful 
Japanese, at once starts on the search for the 
pirates. It’s a modern Jules Verne kind of a 
story, with more thrills for the modern reader. 


From What’s on the 
Worker’s Mind 
Tur AUTHOR LOOKING FOR A JOB 


Scribners 


Ecan, by HotworrHy Hari (Dodd, Mead). 
Began was a lieutenant in the Aviation Corps. 
He returned from France to find that business 
tricksters had robbed him of his wealth /and 
the girl he was as good as engaged to had been 
won by another man. But Egan was proud, 
plucky and capable. How he made his way in 
both business and love makes a good story. 
This author has written nothing better. 


For the Best Life 


You Can, But WILL You? by Or1Ison SwertT 
MARDEN. Success FUNDAMENTALS, by ORISON 
Swerr Marpen (Crowell). Two more of the 
Marden inspirational books on much the same 
lines. Here are some of the themes of the first 
book, The Magic Mirror, Facing Life the Right 
Way, and Victory in Your Face. The second 
book treats of Health and Success, Efficiency, 
How to Find Yourself, Salesmanship and the 
Law of Opulence. 

THe STRATEGY OF LIFE, by ARTHUR PORRITT 
(Revell) :* 


_a Menace to the Peace of the World?” 


Talks to boyS and young men, on ~ 


such themes as Making a Life, Character, Jesus 
as Hero, Religion in Action, The Marks of a 
Gentleman, Habits and Vices, Purity and Chiy- 
alry, Friendships, ete. As Dr. Jowett says: 
“It is a healthy and wholesome book.” 

SCOUTMASTERSHIP, by Sir Rospert BApDEN- 
POWELL (Putnam). An admirable handbook for 
Scoutmasters on the theory of Scout training. 
It does not go into details concerning scout: 
craft but deals in separate chapters with the 
fundamental principles of the organization. Too. 
many scoutmasters are concerned with what the 
scouts do rather than with what they are and 
with the business of character building without 
which the whole affair is deficient if not a prac- 
tical failure. 

THe PsycHoLtogy or NATIONS, by G. Eu 
PARTRIDGE (Macmillan). A study of the phi- 
losophy of national life showing how the de- 
velopment of a state of mind determines a na~ 
tion’s character and. purposes, for instance, 
Germany’s, and warning against radical andi 
superficial thinking in America. 

THE YOUNG MAN AND THE Law, by SIMEON: 
Ki. BALDWIN (Maemillan). A clear presenta- 
tion of the arguments for and against the law- 
as a profession for young men, emphasizing its. 
high ideals. 


On Religious Themes 

PANTHEISTIC DILEMMAS, by HENRY C.. 
SHELDON (Methodist Book Concern). A vol-- 
ume of essays in philosophy and religion. The: 
themes are associated with important issues in, 
the intellectual and religious world of today. 
The method is first to give an exposition of the- 
subject, followed by a criticism. There is a 
study of Henri Bergson’s philosophy and of* 
pragmatism, of mysticism and Bahaism and of* 
pantheism. There is an estimate of John Henry 
Newman and of the doctrinal contributions of 
the Reformation. Professor Sheldon challenges 
too the notion of a changing God and the at- 
tempts to dispense with a soul. The book 
shows a many-sided scholar and sharp critic. 
The many friends and students of Dr. Sheldon, 
will be ‘glad to get these essays. LEvery minis- 
ter who tries to keep up with the philosophical} 
thought of the day will welcome the timely 
discussion. 

JESUS’ PRINCIPLES OF LIVING, by CHARLES: 
Foster KENT and JEREMIAH W. JENKS (Scrib- 
ners). The practical value of Christianity is: 
clearly shown in these studies of the life and 
teaching of Jesus. It is a timely volume having~ 
present-day individual, . social; national and 
world problems continually in mind. 

AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE FAR DPast, by: 
CHARLES HArvEy Faus (Association Press). A 
vivid discussion of vital present-day problems: 
in Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines. The 
first chapter is entitled; “Is. Japan Becoming - 
and ° 
opens with two pages of ‘questions. Then fol- 
low ten pages of “Reference Material,’ selected 
passages from recent books and magazine arti- 
cles. Thus each topic is treated. It is a vol-- 
ume crammed full of illuminating information. 

Tue StyLe AND LireRARY MrerHop or LUKE; 
by. Henry J. Capvspury (Harvard University: 
Press). This is Part 1; “Fhe Diction of Luke-- 
and Acts,” and deals with such matters as The 
Alleged Medical Language of Luke, the Size of ~ 
His Vocabulary and the. Literary Standard of ~ 
His Vocabulary. Part -II., on “Luke’s Treat-- 
ment of His Sources,’“to be issued later. "~~ 
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REV. JAY T. STOCKING, D.D. 
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MRS. CARRIE G. LELAND October eOth, 1920 


SSISTANT 


Reverend Herman F. Swartz, D.D. 

General Secretary Cong'l World Movement 
£87 Fourth Avenue 

New York; &. 


My dear Dr. Swartz: 


I was much interested in the program of the 
Congregational World Movement for Missionary Education 
in the churches as you presented it to our Missionary 
Council last Sunday afternoon. I was struck by the 
fact that it-is,not novel, orerevolutionary, but than 
it contemplates only the adoption of methods that 
have already commended themselves to our own church. 


(1) A permanent Committee on Missions, whose duty it 
is to map out each year a program for the entire church. 
(2) A thorough endeavor on the part of each organ- 
ization in. the church sto) carry cout ius) proper ane 

well-articulated share of the program. 

(3) Systematic publicity through pulpit, calendar, 
distributed literature and the bulletin board. 

(4) The adoption of a budget on the part of the 
church, and each organization, and thorough use of jaa 
intelligent means to reach that budget. \ 

(5) The teaching of the principle of stewardship 
and the ideal of systematic proportional giving. 


\ 


This is a thoroughly workable program. It 
has worked wonderfully well here, as you know. It has 
resulted in the marked growth of the missionary spirit 
and in vastly increased giving. In five years the 
annual gifts to benevolence of this church have in-= 
creased from $3,500 to $10,000: If our churches qauE 
only adopt this program we shall be able to carry von 
our program of missionary enterprise in a worthy way 
and' our church life will be immensely enriched. 


If there is anything of value in this story 
of our experience in Upper Montclair, you are of 
course free to use it as you will. 

Success to you in the big enterprise! 

| Sincerely yours, 


ITS/A 


SIERO IONS aN 9 = “. 


The Program of the 


Congregational World Movement 
for 1921 includes: 


I. Missionary Education 
2. Stewardship 
3. Raising the apportionment of $5,000,000 


The program of Missionary Education is now fully launched. 
The following materials are available: 


For Young People (17 to 21 years): 
“Masoud the Bedouin” (Foreign), cloth, $1.50 
“Saving the Neighborhood” (Home), paper, 00 
For Intermediate. Grades (13 to 16 years): | 
“Shepherd of Aintab” (Foreign, may also be used by Young 


People), paper, 00 
Frank Higgins’ “Trail Blazer” (Home), paper, .o0 
For Elementary Grades (6 to 12 years): 
*“Fez and Turban Tales” (Foreign), paper, 00 
*Mr. Friend-O’-Man” (Home), paper, 40 


These publications may be secured from the Interchurch World 
Movement, 45 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y., or from the 
Congregational World Movement, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. The prices named barely cover the expense of publication. 


A Manual of Methods, prepared by Dr. Herbert W. Gates 
of the Educational Society, showing how to use this material, may 
be had upon application to Congregational Education Society, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, or your Regional Director. 


il 000,000 for Missions and Education in 1921 
WE CAN IF WE WILL 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Power and Authority of Jesus 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 14. Matt. 8: 5-13; 9: 35-388. 

This is a study of the practical signs of the 
authority of Jesus as it was shown in his rela- 
tions with men and women. The incidents are 
old; the principles that they illustrate are fresh 
and valid now. 

1. True Faith and Healing Power. VYirst, 
study the faith of the Capernaum centurion. 
The power to heal the sick man came from 
Christ; but the means that laid hold on it and 
made it effective was faith. It is like the water 
in a great dam. The power lies there in the 
dam; but in order that it may be delivered 
against the turbines and transformed into 
energy for the machines it must be confined in 
the sluices and penstocks and be given direction. 
Faith is this great pipe for the energy of God. 

If we pick out the one distinct characteristic 
of the centurion’s faith it appears to be its sim- 
ple sincerity. He laid down no conditions. He 
was ready to accept the word of Jesus and trust 
it wholly. He was a soldier. He knew that an 
officer’s command was valid.. He knew that the 
word of Jesus was enough. Now can we meet 
this test of faith? Do we believe in Jesus so 
implicitly, and are we ready to trust him so 
fully that we do not make conditions, but sim- 
ply yield Christ our obedience and trust because 
we are sure of his power and authority? How 
shall we renew our confidence in the right of 
Christ wholly to command our lives, all we have 
and all we are? 

2. The Scope of the Kingdom. Matt. 9:35, 
86 is one of those short passages in the ne 


- he exerted ‘his power, over it. 


through, which we catch a vision of the wonder- ; 


ful heart and personality of Jesus. There are 
certain aspects of his authority revealed here 
which reward us for study. The scope of his 
power is as: wide as ‘the needs of men. We 
sometimes think of Jesus as confining his sym- 
pathy and service quite closely to the training 
of the disciples. But he was equally concerned 
about the people, of every class and rank. and 
need. One of the great words in the gospels is 
the multitude. It is what an incisive writer 
had called “Crowds.” 
he loved it. He entered into its suffering and 
‘The most. fasci- 
nating and bewildering and challenging thing is 
a crowd of people. They were there in great 
numbers. They were needy and bewildered. 
They demanded all that he had to give to them 
and he gave it in fullest measure. 


The picture is vivid. The most helpless of 
all groups of animals is a flock of sheep, lack- 
ing the personal care of their shepherd and torn 
and worried by dogs who are killing them m- 
stead of caring for them. Jesus Saw this. He 
felt the utter misery of it. He was sure.that 
he could do something to change it all. We see 
the crowds. 
contempt? It makes a vast difference with us 
and with others. There are some men who look 
at masses of men and either despise them or 
give up doing anything for them in sheer de- 
spair. The glory of the life of Jesus is that he 
looked at the crowd and not only felt the ‘ut- 
most of sympathy for them but also was sure 
that he could do something for them. What 
kind of an impression does your community 
make upon you? What are you trying to do 
for your community? 


The Study of the Bible 


Jesus saw the crowd’ and" 


Do they arouse our pity or.our.. 


“Se 
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'B.. The Power of Personal.Leadership. Jesus 
saw the.erowd and-was deeply moved by the 
sense of their need. He set himself reso- 
lutely to do something for them. What method 
did he use to help them? Jesus understood the 
power of personal influence in changing the 
conditions of the troubled and suffering crowd. 
So he asked the disciples not only to put them- 
selves, personally into the problem but also to 
pray the Lord for many laborers to be sent into 


the great harvest field of life to gather the price- ‘ 
less fruit for God. 


Here we touch one of the most urgent prob- 
lems of: the church today. We have great re- 
sources in the way of material equipment. 
Never were there finer churches or more physi- 
cal property for doing the work that the church 
must do in the community. We are well or- 
ganized. There are so many organizations and 
schemes that it is difficult to find the energy to 
run them. What we need is consecrated per- 
sonality. We have asked the question at least 


twice before in the class; but it warrants repe- 


tition: How many young men and women have 
gone out of your church into distinct Christian 
leadership within the past fifteen years? How 
many of your church young people are now 
preparing for some kind of Christian life-work? 
Has your church any program for recruiting 
for Christian vocations, so that it is doing some- 
thing to answer the prayer of Jesus? Have you 
a relative or intimate friend whom you are try- 
ing to influence to train for such a vocation? 
Let us face the situation and try to improve it. 


O; Mare 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


VI. Facing Facts About Our Bible 


In a passage unsuitable for use in family or 
in public worship we have an extreme though 
not uncommon account of Jehovah slaying peo- 
ple for sin. Another interesting account of 
direct action by Jehovah, which indicates how 
the Hebrew considered all things that occurred 
as done directly by God, is found in Joshua 10: 
11, “Jehovah cast down great stones from 
heayen upon them” (the enemy). 

Jesus tells us that “The Sabbath was made 
for man,’ yet in Num. 15: 382-36, the writer 
tells us that Jehovah commanded Moses and 
the congregation to stone to death a man who 
picked up sticks upon the Sabbath. 

In Joshua, chapters 9 to 12, we have an ac- 
count of the conquest of Canaan, in which all 
the cities except three or four were destroyed 
and all the inhabitants were killed. This is all 
done under the direct, explicit and oft-repeated 
command of Jehovah. 

Admit that the Canaanites were desperately 


wicked, can we imagine God as Jesus portrayed, 


him, who loyes even his enemies, commanding 
the destruction of these people; even the chil- 
dren? It is almost as easy to imagine that God 
commanded the Kaiser and his people to invade 
and destroy Belgium. Dare we any longer con- 
tradict Jesus’ teaching about God by teaching 
that God commanded the children of Israel to 
destroy the Canaanites? , - ~ 


na Conquering LOke sg 2) te. wed on me eerie 


These accounts in Joshua and those in the 
first. chapters of Judges are so contradictory 
that we should be careful how we use them 
as historical material. The summary of Josh- 
ua’s accomplishments as stated in chapters 11: 
21-23 and 12 is followed in succeeding chapters 
by wholly contradictory statements. Peoples 


When we must go contrary to the explicit 
teaching of Jesus if we accept and* teach 
many things in our Bible, with whom shall 
we go; with Jesus or with the other teach- 
ers? 

Shall we feel bound to accept moral and 
religious teaching in documents clearly not 
wholly ‘historical, .just because these are in 
our Bible, especially when they contradict 
Jesus’ teaching? Such a view of inspiration 
and of Scriptural authority confuses moral 
standards, denies Jesus’ supremacy and au- 
thority and retards the Kingdom of God. 


whom! Joshua is Said to have destroyed, leaving 
not a soul alive, are not only still in existence 
but’ so formidable, that they can neither be 
driven out nor exterminated. So far from the 
land being conquered, it is clear from Judges 
that Israelite and Canaanite are dwelling in 
the land together, with the former not at all 


As examples of conflicting statements, note 
that Debir is utterly destroyed in 10:38, 39, 
yet Caleb makes war against it in 15:15. 
Chapter 10:33 tells of the complete annihila- 
tion of Gezer, but 16:10 tells us that Gezer 
could not be conquered. Chapter 12:21, 23 
tells the fate of Dor and Taanach, but 17:11, 
12 gives a different view. 

Note the complete ‘conquest indicated in 21: 
43, 44, then the question Judges daw And (it 
came to pass ..after the death of Joshua, that 
the children of Israel asked of Jehovah, saying, 
Who shall go up for us first against the 
Canaanites to fight against them?’ Then fol- 
lows another account of the conquest of parts 
of the land which had been: conquered before 
and where all the inhabitants had been de- 
stroyed. Jerusalem is taken and burned in 1: 8, 


_but verse 21 tells us that they did not drive out 


the Jebusites. The Canaanites in the hill coun- 
try and the South and in Hebron, formerly 
destroyed, have to ‘be conquered again_according 
to verses 9, 10. Verse’ 34 tells us that the 
Amorites forced the children of Dan into the 
hill country. Judges 2:8 tells of Joshua dying 
again. 

' Whatever their religious value, it seems clear 
that portions of these books are not reliable 
historical documents. 


Judges, on the whole, ~ 
~~~ --«doubtless"gives-us"more’ nearly*the actual ‘situa> ~ 


SP pare 
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tion as to the: settlement and early life in 
Canaan. ' Portions of Joshua are idealized his- 
tory, as seen through the eyes. of a writer living: 
several hundred years later. It is obvious that. 
the late, editor has woven together two or more 
accounts of the. conquest without ‘successful 
effort to reconcile them. 

In the face of these contradictory accounts, 
and in view of the supposed commands of 
Jehovah, so clearly out of harmony with the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus, it seems clear that 
we should no longer permit unwarranted ideas 
of inspiration to keep us from testing all parts 
of our Bible by Jesus’ ideas and ideals. We 
should frankly correct these inadequate, lower 
teachings by his teaching. Children and young 
people will easily understand this and will read- 
ily follow us in always going to our highest 
source of truth and life. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 571 


Jesus gives us full warrant for this attitude 
when he says, ‘‘Ye have heard that it was said, 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but 
I say unto you, resist not him that is evil,’ and 
again, “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies.’”’ Matt. 
5:38, 48, 44. In these passages Jesus refers 
to statements and sentiments expressed again 
and again in the Old Testament. For examples 
see Ley. 24: 20, Ps. 187: 7-9 and 139: 19-22. 

The question is, Are we going with Jesus 
Christ in his teaching that God is a loving 
Father, with good will toward all, and that we 
should be like our Father and our Master in 
good will toward all our fellow men—even our 
enemies—or are we going to teach views of 
God’s attitude to man and of the attitude God 
would have us take toward our fellow man 


which contradict Jesus’ teaching and spirit? 
Surely we must go with Jesus, both because 
his teaching is higher and because the teaching 
which contradicts his is in documents many 
of which are not wholly reliable historically, 
and which clearly refieet both the science and 
lower moral ideals of their own time. 

The essential spirit and teaching of Jesus 
are easily ascertained and it is not difficult to 
test all by his central message. Why not go 
with Jesus Christ, be wholly Christian, rescue 
essential Christianity from the millstone of un- 
Christian teaching, and teach only what is 
highest and best about God and man and life? 
To do otherwise is to deny Jesus’ supremacy 
and authority. 

Questions or suggestions are welcomed. 


F. M. SHELDON, ~ 


From Theatre to Church 


(XN THE night of De- 
Pe icembers 20, 138i t—- 


one hundred and 


Today, Monumental 
Church is one of the many 
historic spots in Richmond 


nine years ago—the flower 
of Virginia’s social life gath- 
ered at the Richmond 
Theatre to see ‘“The Bleed- 
ing Nun’’—a triumph of 
the stage that winter. Sud- 
denly, the cry, ‘“‘Fire!’’ was 
raised. Women shrieked 
and rushed for the exits; 
but already it was a blinding 
sheet of swirling, crackling 
flame. 


Seventy-two of the victims, 
including the Governor of 
Virginia, could not be iden- 
tified and were buried on 
the spot. From the ashes 
of the theatre there rose, 
as a perpetual memorial, 
Monumental Church. 


The Duplex Envelope Co. 


Originators of the Duplex Envelope System 


Richmond, Virginia 


always visited by tourists. 
Aside from its historical 
associations, Monumental 
Church is distinguished in 
another way. It was the 
first church in the world to 
use the Duplex Envelope 
System. That was eighteen 
years ago, but Monumental 
Church still uses it. 


From the plant of the Du- 
plex Envelope Company, at 
Richmond, millions of en- 
velopes are shipped every 
year to churches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific;from 


‘the Gulf of Mexico to the 


Great Lakes —even to 
churches in Panama, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 
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Tales of the Mayflower Children 
I. Lost in the Woods 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 


“John,” called Mistress Billington, ‘‘where is 
the flintlock that stood by the chimney-piece 
last night? When your father comes in at the 
noon hour he will be asking for it, and what 
shall I say?” 

“Fret not about the fowling-piece, mother,” 
answered a tall, handsome boy of about fifteen 
years, who entered the door, a string of fish 
dangling from his shoulder. 

“T have brought in enow fish to feed us for 
a week if they could but be kept fresh. As it 
is, you will have to give them to the neighbors, 
who will be glad enow of them, I warrant. See, 
they be all cleaned and ready to lay upon the 
coals. Yet there be folk who eall mie a lazy 
lout, though ready to eat the food from my gun. 
and line and trap.” And he laughed. 

“Ave, I know well the truth of what you 
say,’ said Mistress Billington, with a smile and 
a tear that came close together. ‘“There be some 
degree of truth in what they say, also. But 
you have not answered me concerning the fowl- 
ing-piece.” 

“Well, mother, an’ you must know, I loaned 
the fowling-piece to the Indian lad Keen) Eye, 
the son of Corbitant’s sister, who will soon 
shoot a bullet as straight as an arrow.” 2 

“Corbitant’s nephew!” shrilled Ellen Billing- 
ton. “Foolish boy, this will bring more trouble 
upon us than ever before! Corbitant is against 
the Colonists, and this Governor Bradford 
knows well, though he says naught of the mat- 
bers: 

“Corbitant' is jealous of Squanto’s friendship 
with us, mayhap, but what of it? Keen Eye 
wishes to be like the white people, and moreover 
he is my friend. Aye, without Keen Eye’s help, 
many’s the time we would have gone hungry. 
It is he who showed me where partridges are 
to be found, and wild geese and turkeys, and 
to loan him the fowling-piece was but a small 
return. I may be a shiftless, roistering, boister- 
ous lad, but I do not forget kindnesses.” 

“That is well, my son, but already your 
father has been in trouble with those in au- 
thority here, and now if you go hobnobbing 
with Corbitant’s nephew and Corbitant becomes 
an open enemy of the English, your thoughtless- 
ness will fall heavily upon us.’ As she spoke, 
the frail, careworn woman laid her hand on 
the boy’s arm. 

“T will try to please you, mother,” said John 
sillington, with more gravity than he was wont 
to show. “After this day I will go no more 
with Keen Hye, but I needs must keep my word 
with him today.” 

Throwing down the fish and catching up his 
own gun from a deer’s horn rack on the wall, 
the lad strode from the humble cottage and was 
soon beyond the limits of the two intersecting 
streets that ran lengthwise and _ crosswise 
through Plymouth Towne. As he passed, the 
lad glanced proudly up at the guns mounted 
on the rude fortress back of the village, for 
already the Mayflower children, youths and 
maidens, felt a sense of ownership in the work 
of their fathers. As the sound of hammer and 
saw, which were being busily plied in the set- 
tlement, died away, the sounds of nature became 
louder and clearer in the sunlit morning still- 
ness. John could hear the snapping of twigs 
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as a squirrel or rabbit scurried away in the 
underbrush, the twitter of leaf-hid birds, the 
lapping of unseen waters that mingled. with the 
whisperings of the leaves. Suddenly he stopped 
and bent forward to listen, for another sound 
had reached his ears. Putting his fingers to his 
lips, he whistled a low but clear signal, and 
almost instantly a slender figure darted out 
from the forest and stood before him. 

“So,” said John Billington, “you are here 
ahead of time. I did not think to see you till 
the sun shone on the second branch of the oak 
tree at the edge of the opening, where it strikes 
just before the bell in the fort clangs the noon 
hour of rest.’ 

“Keen Hye waits not for the sun to tell him 
his friend comes,” replied the Indian boy. ‘His 
ears are.as keen to hear the footstep of a friend 
as his eye is to see the hiding place of an 
enemy.” 

“That must be true, I trow, for I have 
learned to tread as softly as you in your moc- 
casins, though my footgear be rough. Methinks 
I shall soon be almost as good a hunter as you, 
though I make but a poor showing with bow 
and arrow, for all my father’s talk of the great 
archers of old in Merrie Hngland. What think 
you of the firelock? Have you tried setting a 
mark to shoot at, as I showed you to do?” 

“T did even as you said, and the red flame 
spat out the ball of lead straight, first into the 
right, then into the left eye of the skull that 
Corbitant fastened to the tree.” 

“Marry, you have outdone me as marksman 
and archer,” said John, good-naturedly, know- 
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ing well the Indian boy’s love of praise. 

“Come, and I will show you the tree with 
skull on it and the holes made by the talking 
gun,’ and Keen Hye pointed into the depths 
of the forest. 

John hesitated. He knew that Keen Hye and 
his father’s people were friendly to the whites, 
but he remembered his mother’s words concern- 
ing Corbitant’s suspected enmity toward the 
settlers. Then, too, knowing that she would 
not wish him to wander so far from the settle- 
ment, he was about to say that he could not go, 
when he caught the contempt in Keen Eye’s 
glance, as he said slowly, ““‘Women and white 
boys cannot follow long trails. It is best for 
them to stay at home and cook and gut fish.” 
He held out the gun as he spoke and turned 
swiftly to go. 

John said angrily, “Though I was born in 
a house and am no savage, yet will I shoot, 
ride, fight, or tramp, and take no odds with any 
lad of my age, be he black, white, red, or yel- 
low, so lead the way and I follow, wheresoever 
it may be.” 

Keen Hye’s piercing gaze was fixed upon John 
Billington’s flushed face, but he did not speak 
for almost a minute. During the silence it 
flashed through the white boy’s mind that he 
had done a foolish thing, but English pride kept 
him from frankly acknowledging his mistake. 

“A faint stomach and weak legs make a short 
trail long,’ said John, at last. “He who boasts 
should prove his boastings. Come!” and he 
plunged into the dark forest. “Prove my boast- 

(Continued on next page) 


The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

Still the money comes in for our Lunch Fund 
to take care of those boys and girls down at 
Dorchester Academy in Georgia. We certainly 
are going to have a good showing. Among these 
is Comrade Frances L. Peck, whose father is 
a professor in the department of history in 
Grinnell College in Iowa. She sends sixty cents, 
adding, “My grandmother gave me.a dollar for 
my birthday. I spent forty cents of it to sub- 
scribe for Current Hvents but I am sending the 
rest of it to you.” I should like to amend her 
letter by saying that she may be sending it to 
me but it really is going to Dorchester Academy 
boys and girls. 

There is no use trying to shut off on the 
queer names. I supposed I would be able to 
do it. It is easy to get some things started; 
it is very hard to stop them. Comrade Frances 
says that her grandmother knew of some peo- 
ple by the name of Shugar, Cakebread, Tooth- 
acker and Bump. She says in her town there 
was a lady by the name of Miss Foote who 
lived at Mrs. Hands’ and boarded at Mrs. Legg’s 
and had a friend Miss Stocking. Now of course 
being a professor’s daughter we shall expect 
that these are all absolutely true. This reminds 
me of a man whom I met one summer, who said 
that his mother’s maiden name was Mary Hem- 
ply Semply, and that she married for her first 
husband a man by the name of Mr. Cutter so 
that her name became Mary Hemply Semply 
Cutter. This husband died and then she mar- 
ried a man by the name of Foote so that her 
full name would be Mary Hemply Semply Cut- 
ter Foote. Now you will have to take my word 
for that story. 


Mrs. M. A. P. Farrington, of our Capital 
City of Washington, says that being a child 
yet, of older growth, perhaps it might be in 
second childhood: “I am much interested in 
your Corner and each week on reading the 
contributions thereto, I feel like talking back.’ 
Now I. wish that more of our Comrades would 
talk back. She sends in a nice contribution for 
the Fund and also a clipping from a Washing- 
ton newspaper with an article on the odd names 
in their directory. I certainly will have to 
give you that at some later date. It is rich. 

One of the finest letters I have received is 
from Comrade Marjorie D. Curtis, of Somers, 
Ct. I shall quote from her letter later. Just 
now I wish to say that she would like to cor- 
respond with a Comrade ‘on the western coast 
and if possible a minister’s daughter.” I think 
she means the western coast of the United 
States, and not of Connecticut. 

Richard P. Metcalf, whose father is a doctor 
in Wakeman, O., is another Comrade who would 
like to exchange letters. (Do they ever wake 
boys there?—Mr. A.) He wishes to “know some- 
thing about the insects and birds of the south- 
ern states from Florida to Texas.” “I might 
exchange insect specimens with somebody down 
there.” 

Applications are coming in every day from 
those who wish to be enrolled as Comrades. 
Send in your name and a two-cent stamp to 
cover the postage on your certificate. These are 
not quite ready for distribution, but will be 
shortly. There is a lot of room in the Corner. 

OComradely yours, ; 
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ings, marry, I will! No naked savage shall out- 
do me trudging !’”’ and he began to whistle as he 
boldly followed the Indian boy, whose mocca- 
sined feet made no sound on the mould of moss 
and dead leaves. 

This, however, was easier said than done, and 
he was mortified to discover that Keen Eye had 
to stop from time to time to wait for him and 
that the Indian boy was actually altering his 
usual pace in order not to outdistance him at 
once. John had the reputation of being the 
swiftest of foot among the boys of Plymouth 
Towne, and his galled pride spurred him to 
quicken hig pace, nor did he slacken it even 
when Keen Hye motioned him to do so, for he 
was determined not to be the first to show the 
signs of weariness and hunger. 

On and on went Keen Bye, zig-zagging 
through the forest, following now a scent, now 
notches cut into the tree trunks, and again thin 
lines of gray ashes that had been strewn like 
silver threads among the brown pine-needles 
and trailing vines. Here and there a sapling 
bent forward, or two crossed sticks showed 
Keen Hye that he was going toward the place 
he wished to reach. As he recognized each 
guide-mark that would have been invisible go 
any except Indian or gypsy eyes, he gave a 
low grunt of satisfaction. 

At last he came to an opening. ‘White boy 
tired?’ he asked, stopping short. 

“Keen Hye tired?’ asked John. 

The two boys gazed steadily into each other’s 
eyes, and the answering flash from each was 
a challenge sent and accepted. The young In- 
dian brave and the English boy understood each 
other perfectly. This was to be a trial of 
strength and endurance between the red race 
and the white race. As John Billington looked 
about him, he realized that he was a great dis- 
tance from the Plymouth settlement and in a 
dense forest infested with wild creatures, but 
the sturdy courage of English blood was in him 
and he was determined that he would prove 
that he was no coward. 

“JT will go as far as you go,” he said proudly. 
As he spoke, an arrow whizzed through the air 
between the two boys and was buried in the 
heart of a giant oak within two feet of them. 
They turned sharply as a tall, fierce-looking 
Indian parted the thick undergrowth and stood 
before them. 

“Tt is Corbitant, my mother’s brother,” ex- 
plained Keen Hye. “Will the white boy bear 
the test of the Sackima?’’ asked Corbitant, 
looking from one boy to the other. ‘‘To be taken 
blindfolded deep into the forest and with bow 
and arrows, hatchet and knife, with which to 
get food, be left there till the chief sends war- 
riors to bring him to the village,” explained 
Keen Hye. 

As John Billington hesitated, Corbitant’s thin 

lips curled scornfully. ‘The white boy is 
afraid,” he said. “Keen Hye will show him the 
trail back to the white men’s village.” Stung 
by the hint ‘of cowardice, John Billington 
straightened himself proudly. ‘‘I will stand this 
test,” he said, ‘and will, please God, get back 
to my own people before your Sackima—who- 
ever or whatever that may be—sends me aid. 
So blindfold my eyes and lead me whither you 
will.” 
_ “Tt is well,” said Corbitant, with a grunt, as 
with a swift, sudden movement he drew a 
leather bandage across the white boy’s eyes, 
and, taking him by the hand, started off at as 
rapid a pace as the trail admitted. Keen Hye 
followed, making strange gutteral sounds which 
seemed to John to express a mingling of pride, 
dissatisfaction, and protest. 

Corbitant did not utter a word in Dnglish, 
but merely grunted now and then as he hurried 
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the weary boy on into the forest. A hundred 
thoughts rushed through John’s mind as he 
stumbled along, realizing his own rashness. 
Where would this fierce chief, who had no lik- 
ing for the English settlers, leave him? How 
would he ever find the familiar trail back to 
Plymouth Towne? What would Master Brad- 
ford say about his foolhardiness? And above 
all, how grieved and frightened his mother 
would be! 

His guide put an end to his unpleasant reflec- 
tions by coming to a sudden halt. Slipping the 
bandage from John’s eyes and putting a bow 
and quiver of arrows, an Indian hatchet and 
knife beside him, Corbitant said, “Now the 
white boy can prove his boast. Come!” and 
laying his hand upon Keen Wye’s shoulder, 
turned him about and strode away. In a few 
minutes their figures were lost in the shadows 
of the trees, and John Billington was alone in 
the heart of a dense, unfamiliar forest! 

(To be continued) 
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WANTED — CHAUTAUQUA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Professional men and women or those 
who have had experience in club or 
organization work are wanted as field 
organizers of Chautauquas, booking our 
programs of Americanization lectures and 
high-class concerts in a nation-wide cam- 
paign. Good compensation. Short term or 
continuous. Opportunity for those with 


talent, who make success booking during 


the autumn to prepare for lectureships 
and directorships for 1921. 


A career in the Chautauqua field 
awaits you if you can qualify for service 
with this national institution of recog- 
nized merit. 


Write for information 
The Radcliffe Chautauqua System 


W. L. Ravcuirre, Prop. & Mer. 
Washington, D. C. 
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North Dakota Conference 

‘The Pilgrim Tercentenary was celebrated at 
the meeting of the North Dakota Conference in 
two notable evening sessions in which Rey. 
R. A. Beard, pastor of First, Fargo, spoke on 
“The Pilgrim Tercentenary in the Light of the 
International Council,” and Prof. A. W. Vernon 
of Carleton College—contrasting the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans and their contributions to our 
times—spoke on “Bradford and Winthrop after 
300 Years.” 

President Davis of Chicago Seminary in a 
conference on “How Shall "We Provide Ade- 
quate Leadership for Our Churches?” revealed 
a serious lack of ministers and a falling away 
from our former high standard of preparation ; 
and in an address on “The Supremacy of 
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The Church and Industrial Reconstruction 


Prepared under the direction of ‘‘ The Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook” 

No problem which the Church faces today is more chal- 
lenging than its relation to modern industry. The book 
takes its point of departure definitely from the Christian 
religion and undertakes to discover what would be de- 
manded by its thorough-going application to the indus- 
trial problems of today. Cloth, $2.00. 


What Is the Christian View of Work and 
Wealth? 


A “Problem Discussion” Series Book 

As in the other books of this series, each chapter in the 
present volume presents a series of questions followed 
by up-to-date material representing various viewpoints, 
given without comment. The concluding devotional sec- 
tion will help to keep discussion on the highest possible 
plane. Paper, 85 cents, 


Community Programs for Co-operating 


Churches 
ROY B. GUILD, Editor 
The reports of nine Commissions which met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 1-3, 1920, to deliberate upon a working 
program of co-operative effort among the churches. 
Cloth, $1.90. 


Jesus the Master Teacher 
HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 


A new and stimulating way to study the life of Jesus. 
Arranged in outline question form to lead into discus- 
sion on how to handle the teaching aspects of Jesus’ 
work. Cloth, $2.00. 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 
HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 
A “Problem Discussion” Series Book 
Can be used for a systematic study of the life of Jesus, or 
topically for the discussion of present-day questions, with 
the help of the life of Jesus in their solution, Moffatt’s 
translation of the New Testament is used for the Scrip- 
ture passages. Cloth, 90 cents. 


Jesus and His Cause 
A. BRUCE CURRY, Jr. 
A “Problem Discussion” Series Book 
The Gospel by Mark, from the problem viewpoint. Out- 
standing problems are studied through questions which 
bring out the Scripture principles and apply them to 
present-day issues. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Preaching,’ in which he urged, in place of a 
random selection of themes, a definite program 
of purposeful preaching, made a deep impres- 
sion on the Conference. 

The absence of lay delegates was as notable 
as the large attendance of pastors. The plan in 
operation for the equalization of traveling ex- 
penses provided for the payment of the railroad 
fares of the delegates of contributing churches. 
In spite of severe losses from the leadership of 
the state, and the occasional striking in the 
sessions of the Conference of a note of discour- 
agement at the general outlook, the emphasis 
of the Conference upon the Gospel as supreme 
over the world’s needs prevailed, and gave con- 
firmation to the resolution and hope of all. 

E. E. K. 


Secretary of Building Society 

Rey. G. T. MeCollum, who has just takem up his 
work as Secretary of the Chureh Building So- 
‘ ciety for the Chieago 
Distriet, had his train- 
ing at Berea College 
and Pacific Seminary. 
He served churehes in 
California in his early 
ministry and then 
came to Illinois where 
he was pastor at Bun- 
ker Hill, Dundee and 
Marseilles. He came 
to the Superintend- 
eney of Illinois at the 
time when the Home 
Miss‘onary Society was being made over into 
the State Conference and the conditions inci- 
dent to the reorganization were somewhat dis- 
couraging. The state was especially. slack in 
financing its home missionary work. Under the 
quiet, conservative leadership of Dr. McCollum 
the finances have been put upon a sound basis, 
the endowment funds largely inereased, and the 
work of the state well organized. 

Dr. MecCollum’s relationship to the ministers 
and to the rank and file of the churches has been 
most cordial and brotherly and the churches 
have responded to his leadership in every way. 
The work of the C. B. S. in the Chicago Dis- 
trict under the leadership of the late Dr. J. P. 
Sanderson grew rapidly in financial support 
and in aid given to the churches in planning 
church buildings so that Dr. McCollum enters 
a work that is going forward strongly. He will 
bring to the new task the sound, constructive 
planning which he gave to the old. 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics 
In response to our recent request for topics 
of sermons on the Pilgrims we have received 
the following lists. Other lists were published 
in the issue of Oct. 21. 


THE PILGRIM LEADERS 


(Rev. Newman Matthew, West Parish Church, 
Andover, Mass.) 

John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor. 

William Brewster, the Ruling Hlder. 

John Carver, the First Governor. 

Robert Cushman, Special Agent. 

Samuel Fuller, the Physician. | 

Edward Winslow, Special Agent and Goy- 
ernor. 

Myles Standish, the Captain. 


William Bradford, Governor and Historian 
of the Colony. 


The IJlayflower Women. 
: os 
PrneRim DEEDS AND DOCTRINES 


(Rev. C. O. Grieshaber, South Church, Grand 

Rapids, Mich.) 

The Pilgrims’ God. 

The Pilgrims’ Conscience. 

The Pilgrims’ Liberty. 

The Pilgrims’ Family. 

The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving. 

The Pilgrims’ Sabbath. 

The Pilgrims’ Sacraments. 

The Pilgrims’ Bible. 

The Pilgrims’ Education. 

The Pilgrims’ Christmas. . 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rev. B. S. Gilman Victim of Accident 
The church in Gardner was shocked Oct. 20 
by the instant death of Rev. B. S, Gilman, its 
pastor for 23 years up to last spring. Since 


that time Mr. Gilman has been working assidu- 
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ously on his farm in Westminster, and it was 


while he was sitting in his automobile delivery . 


truck in Gardner that a. heart attack loosened 
his grip on the wheel. He was thrown out and 
struck a tree. 

Mr. Gilman was born in Stockbridge, Vt., 
May 15, 1864, was the valedictorian of his Dart- 
mouth class in 1891 and then was graduated 
with high honors from Andover Seminary, re- 
ceiving a fellowship which admitted him to 
Berlin University for two years. Gardner was 
his only pastorate and in both church and town 
he was highly esteemed for his intellectual abil- 
ity, his sterling character and his friendly spirit. 
He leaves a wife and three daughters, one of 
whom is in Mt. Holyoke College. The funeral 
service was conducted in the church, with Rev. 
F. J. Fairbanks officiating, assisted by Rey. 
A. K. Gleason and Rey. C. A. McKay, who has 
just succeeded Mr. Gilman in the pastorate of 
the Gardner church. 


Mr. Patch Becomes Pastor of Arlington 

The acceptance of Rey. D. I. Patch’s call to 
ORTHODOX, ARLINGTON, is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the members 
of this church which 
has been  pastorless 
since the rssignation 
of Dr. Samuel Bush- 
nell last spring. Dr. 
Bushnell is now pas- 
tor emeritus of Ortho- 
dox. ; 

Mr. Patch was born 
in Farmington, N. H., 
in 1884 and was edu- 
eated at -the Boston 
Latin School, Bangor 
Seminary, Harvard Coliege and Andover Semi- 
nary. During his course at Harvard he preached 


at Newington, N. H., and for the two years fol- 
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Salary Roll of Honor 


Churches Which Have Recently Raised Their 
Pastors’ Salaries , 
Previously reported, 1,320 


1321. Santa Barbara, Cal., First, $1,300. 
1822. Wssex, Ct., $100 (2d). 

1323. Montpelier, Vt., $300. 

1324. Thomaston, Ct., $800. 

1325. Gardner, Mass., First, $1,500. : 
1826. Derby, Vt., $200 (2d). , 
1327. Wilton, Me., $600 (2d). 

1828. Denver, Col., Ohio Ave., $900. 
1829. Griswold, Ct., $150. 

1330. Argyle, Minn, 

1331. Madison, Ct. 

1332. Arlington, Mass., $1,000, 
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lowing was pastor of Seekonk, Mass., where he 
was ordained. Then he became pastor of Sec- 
ond, North Beverly, resigning to enter ‘“Y” 
service during the war and later becoming a 
chaplain. 

During the past year Mr. Patch has con- 
ducted successful campaigns for the Pilgrim 
Fund, ‘the Near Bast Relief, the Interchurch 
World Movement and the C. W. M. He was in 
charge of the Massachusetts Section of the 
“Congregational World” at the International 
Council. His call to the Arlington Church, 
which is in a growing residential suburb of 
Boston, comes as an enlarging opportunity. 


Helpful Midweek Meetings at Shrewsbury 

For several -weeks the subjects for the mid- 
week service of First, SHREWSBURY, Rey. F. D. 
Thayer, pastor, are being based upon Professor 
Kent’s handbook, ‘Jesus’ Principles of Living.” 
The aim of this volume is to interpret the teach- 
ings of Jesus frankly, simply and constructively 
in the light of modern conditions, and to make 
clear the trail that Jesus blazed by which each 
man may find the larger life in union and co- 
operation with the eternal Source of all life. 
This course is proving helpful. 


Ordain Miss Brown at New Boston 

Woman is truly in this day entering upon a 
larger field of activity. The South Berkshire 
Association departed from time-honored custom 
and on Oct. 5 ordained to the ministry Miss 
Charlotte Brown, pastor of the church in NEw 
Boston. Miss Brown presented a paper which 
was clear, comprehensive and concise. The 
Council after deliberation voted to proceed to 
the service of ordination. ; 

Rey. B. N. Wyman of Lenox was moderator, 
Mr. Charles Platt of Great Barrington, scribe. 
The Scripture was read by Rev. James Rich- 
mond of Otis, prayer was offered by Rev. M. J. 
B. Fuller of New Marlboro, the right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. A. C. Ferrin 
of Becket Center, the charge to the church was 
given by Rey. S. P. Cook of Pittsfield, and the 
charge to the pastor was delivered by Rey. 
Grace Edwards of Nepaug, Ct. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. S. W. Beaven of Lake Ave. 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., where Miss 
Brown was for years assistant. The ordaining 
prayer was by the moderator, assisted by all 
the ministers present. 

The members of the South Berkshire Associa- 
tion feel that a long step forward has been taken 
in this service, for it is in this way that the 
church is to provide an adequate ministry for 
the isolated and enfeebled churches of the Berk- 
shire Hills. 


Hope, Springfield, Revises Church Roll 
Hope, SPRINGFIELD, Rey. J. B. Parry, pastor, 
has just completed, under the direction of Prof. 
J. T. Bowne of the Y. M. C. A. College a com- 
plete revision of its roll. 
years members removed to other cities have been 
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relocated and attached to churches. Over 800 
have been recovered to chureh life. With a 


‘reduction on paper of 350 members the church 


has increased its missionary contributions from 
$1,411 at the beginning of the present pastorate 
to $8,310, taking second place- among the 
Springfield churches in its missionary benevo- 
lence. In addition it conducts at its own ex- 
pense Foster Chapel as a Congregational mis- 
sion, having had for three years a woman 
preacher, Mrs. A. J. Treichler. The present 
indications are that this amount will be ex- 
ceeded for the year 1920. 

The Woman’s Guild of Hope is the largest 
in the city, with more than 500 women actively 
engaged in the work of the church. The dis- 
trict is divided and groups take care of each 
member. For 1919 the returns from the Guild. 
work was $2,500 as against $700 in 1915. 

During the past summer the Men’s Brother- 
hood of the church, at its own expense, reno- 
vated the property and replaced the old side- 
walks. Its Executive Committee has just voted 
to recommend taking responsibility for the sal- 
ary of the pastor’s assistant. The church has 
generously increased the salary of the pastor 
$500. q@. E. M. 

CONNECTICUT 
Change of Pastors at Wilton 

Rey. F’. M. Hollister, who has been pastor of 
Witton for five years, has become Principal 
of Saluda Seminary, Saluda, N. C., under the 
A. M. A. Mrs. Hollister teaches in the school. 

Mr. Hollister has been succeeded in the pas- 
torate of Wilton by Rey. F. R. Bunker, a mis- 
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sionary of the American Board in South Africa 
for 30 years. Mr. Bunker, in addition to his 
pastorate, is working during the week, with 
the approval. ofathe church, on problems con- 
nected with the Interchurch World Movement, 
with which he was connected for the year of its 
existence. 


Young People Observe Tercentenary 

NEw Mirrorp, Rey. G. H. Johnson, pastor, 
recently held the annual meeting of the HEcclesi- 
astical Society. Reports showed all bills paid 
and a generous balance in the treasury. ‘The 
pastor’s salary was raised $300, the fourth un- 
solicited increase during the present pastorate. 
The Every Member Canvass was tried for the 
first time and reports thus far received far 
excel the most hopeful prediction. The Junior 
Endeavor Society, which one of the national 
officers of the C. E. Movement pronounced the 
best society in the state, resumes its weekly 
meetings with a large membership. 

The Senior Society of Christian Endeavor has 
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just inaugurated a series of monthly meetings 
commemorative of the landing of the Pilgrims. 
The first meeting of the series was held on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 3, and was entitled ““From 
Scrooby to Plymouth.” Two addresses were 
read on this theme and during the reading 
tableaux illustrating the scenes depicted were 
presented by members of the society in Pilgrim 
costumes. The following tableaux were pre- 
sented: “Service of Worship in William Brew- 
ster’s House, Serooby,” ‘““Homesick in Leyden,” 
“Farewell to Old England,” “Signing of the 
Compact in the Mayflower,” and “Landing in 
the New World.” The next meeting will take 
up “The First Year in Plymouth.” 


Opens School of Religious Education 

First, Drrprp RIveR, has voted to start a 
School of Religious Education with sessions 
every Friday evening. The course of study 
will be “The History and Literature of the 
Hebrew People,’ prepared by Prof. R. W. Rog- 
ers of Drew Seminary. The pastor, Rey. H. S. 
Winship, will conduct the course. Special speak- 
ers will be secured from time to time from the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy and the 
State Sunday School Association. Other courses 
will be offered later. 


‘RHODE ISLAND 
Central Falls Draws All Races and Creeds 


CENTRAL FALLS, Rey. J. D. Dingwell, pastor, 
celebrated its 75th anniversary right royally 
from Oct. 3-5. The historical sermon was de- 
livered by the pastor on Sunday morning and 
was followed by the dedication of a drinking 
fountain, in memory of two members of the 
Sunday school who died in the late war in the 


| service of their country, Mr. Robert Cushman, 


Jr., and Mr. J. Herbert Hanna. 

On Monday evening an anniversary commu- 
nity meeting was held. Patriotic and war-time 
songs were sung and greetings were brought by 
representatives of the different races and sects 
of the community. It was a gathering ‘‘on the 
basis of neighborliness and friendship, with 
creed, nationality and color ignored.” Mr. Ding- 
well was a director in the committee of national 
defense, also a member of the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as well as a chief 
promoter of the civic theater for men of foreign 


| tongue, and the broad way in which the church 


had ministered was fully attested by speakers 
from all these realms of life. The meeting was 
crowned by a masterly address on “The Joy of 
Getting Together,” by Mr. George W. Coleman 
of Boston. 

The anniversary exercises also included a 
church fellowship service on Tuesday afternoon 
and a meeting in the evening, which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Philip Whitewell Wilson of the 
London Times and Dr. R. H. Potter of Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Associated with Mr. Dingwell in his work as 
pastor of Central Falls is Mrs. Dingwell, who 
is equally popular with the church people and 
exceptionally efficient. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 


Milk and Washington Streets, Boston 


Sunday Afternoon FORUM Meetings 


During November, December and January, beginning November 7 with S. K. RAT- 
CLIFFE of LONDON, speaking on “AMERICA’S MISSION TO MANKIND.” 
NORMAN ANGELL, DR. STEPHEN S. + \SE, MRS, FLORENCE KELLY, OTTO 
H. KAHN, DR. JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT, and President Emeritus ELIOT of 
Hayvard University, are others of the speakers. 


Concert at 3.15 


Address at 3.45 


Questions After the Address 


FREE 
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CHURCH AT CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Exceeds Quota 

UNION, CEDAR GROVE, raised nearly $400 for 
the Congregational World Movement last spring, 
which exceeded their quota. 

The pastor of Union, Rey. A. R. Fisk, has 
recently resigned, his resignation taking éffect 
the last of October. 


ILLINOIS 

New Members for Naperville 

First, NAPERVILLE, Rey. William Aitchison, 
pastor, at the last communion Sunday received 
21 into the church, 15 on confession and six 
by letter. Five of these were baptized at the 
service. Only four of the group were below 21 
years of age. Every department of the church 
life is active and the chureh faces the future 
with much confidence. 


MINNESOTA 
Rey. A. D. Stauffacher at Northfield 

Rey. A. D. Stauffacher, who has just become 
pastor of NORTHFIELD, had his training at the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, the Evangelical 
and Chicago Semi- 
naries, He was a mis- 
sionary in Japan for 
four years under the 
Board of the Evangel- 
ical Association. At 
the end of that time 
he was compelled to 
return to this country 
on account of the ill 
health of Mrs. Stauf- 
facher. 

In the spring of 1917 Mr. Stauffacher came 
into the Congregational fellowship and had his 
first pastorate at West Pullman, Chicago. He 
then served First, Alexandria, Minn., for two 
years. During thist ime 130 members were 
received, the salary was doubled and the beney- 
olences quadrupled. The church at Northfield 
is one of the leading church organizations of ° 
our fellowship in the state. Its location so near — 
to Carleton College gives it strategic impor- : 
tance. It has been noted for many years for 
its all around efficiency under the leadership 
of Dr. E. B. Dean. Mr. Stauffacher’s record 
indicates that he will bring to the church effi- 
cient administration. 
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zi IOWA 
Splendid Growth under Dr. Kirbye 

Dr. J. BE. Kirbye has resigned the pastorate 
of PLyMouTH, Drs Mornss, and is taking part 
in the campaign car- 
ried on to redeem the 
government of the 
state from low ideals 
and corrupt adminis- 
tration. Dr. Kirbye 
has been 10 years at 
Plymouth, going there 
from Medina, O. Dur- 
ing these years 700 
members have been 
received and the mem- 
bership roll is now 
the largest in the his- 
tory of the church. A mortgage of $10,000 upon 
the church was paid in 1913 and there is now 
about $14,000 in invested funds. During the 
war the church under Dr. Kirbye’s leadership 
made a wonderful record for real service. Rev. 
Isaac Cassell was associated with Dr. Kirbye 
and with the help of other church leaders they 
made the building a home place for thousands 
of soldiers who came in from Camp Dodge. 

During his pastorate the congregations have 
steadily grown so that the attendance upon the 
morning services now averages nearly double 
that of former years. The income fr current 
expenses this year is about $18,000; the church 
subscribed $17,000 to the Pilgrim Fund and 
$35,000 to the C. W. M. and has increased the 
regular benevolences. Dr. Kirbye has also been 
active in the development of many social agen- 
cies. He will retain his residence in Des Moines 
while giving himself to public service and will 
probably return to the pastorate after a year 
or two. 


KANSAS 
Manhattan Issues *“* Who’s Who” 
MANHATTAN has just issued an attractive 


litt'e pamphlet entitled, ““Who’s Who” of Con-- 


gregational Church leadership “On the Hill.” 
It is a list of the faculty members in the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College who are mem- 
bers of the Congregational constituency of the 
local church. It shows that 43 members of 
that large faculty are more or less intimately 
connected with the local Congregational church. 
This list includes the president of the college, 
the vice-president, two deans, the heads of six 
departments, and a large number of professors 
and associate professors. We doubt if any of 
our colleges affiliated with the Congregational 
Church can show a larger number of members 
on the faculty who are affiliated with the local 
Congregational church. It is an effective piece 
of publicity to place in the hands of the incom- 
ing students and we/congratulate the church 
‘which has the wisdom to get out this little 
handbook. 

OKLAHOMA 
Good News from Kingfisher 

KINGFISHER reports its Sunday school as a 
live wire in the church, it having doubled its 
membership in less than a year. The leader of 
the school is Jona Ruth, one of the most effi- 
cient and up-to-date superintendents in the 
state. The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Kingfisher is increasing in influence and num- 
bers constantly. Prayer meetings are well at- 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 1873. 
1,350 Graduates. Prepares its students for ad- 
vanced positions. For particulars consult Cir- 
cular of Information. Address 

Satty M. JoHnson, R.N., Supt. of Nurses. 
Boston, Massachusetts. : 
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tended, and the Christian Endeavor is large and 
the meetings full of interest. 

The church recently held a “Decision Day” 
for the Sunday school and congregation and 
received into church membership 20 on confes- 
sion and five by letter. Rey. J. C. Warren is 
now beginning his fifth year as pastor at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
New Edifice at Beulah 
A new house of worship is being erected at 
BEULAH under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rey. J. HE. Jones. It is a building that will be 
both a compliment to him and a great credit to 
the town. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Ames, C. E., St. Paul, Minn., to Linden Hills, 
Minneapolis. Accepts and is at work. 

Ayers, W. B., Park and Downs, Quincy, Mass., to 
Grace, Framingham, : 

Brown, G. E., Humboldt, S. D., to McLaughlin. 
Accepts. 

BROWNLEE, F, L., associate, Pilgrim, Cleveland, O., 
to become Corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. Accepts and is at 
work. re 

Bunker, F. R., for 30 years missionary of the 
American Board in South Africa, to Wilton, Ct. 
Accepts and is at work. 

BurKHARDT, J. B., recently of Beresford, 8. D., to 
Sanborn and Hekelson. Accepts and is at work. 

Fircu, F. ¥., Third, Oak Park, Ill., to Rock Falls, 
Accepts and is at work. 

JENKINS, D. T., Hettinger and Reeder, N. D., to 
Leeds. Accepts and is at work. 

McLargn, J. M., Sutton, Mass., to Hadwen Park, 
Worcester. 

Moopy, I. H., Sherburne, Minn., to Atlantic, St.’ 
Paul. Accepts and is at work. 

Morris, G. R., Killdeer, N. D., to Haynes and 
Petrel. Accepts and is at work. 

Orton, R. D., Atlantic, St. Paul, Minn., to St. 
Louis Park and Edina, Minneapolis. Accepts and 
is at work. 

PacKarD, H. L., Newcastle, Me., to Limerick. <Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

Parky"rR, A. M., Mystic Side, 
Bridgewater. Accepts, 

PARKHURST, C, H., Presb., New York City, to act- 
ing pastorate, Manhattan, N. Y., until June, 
1920. Accepts and is at work. 


Everett, Mass., to 
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Prior, A. E., Midway, N. D., to Cleveland and 
Medina. Accepts. 

SCRIBNER, F. J., Sherman Boulevard, Milwaukee, 

- Wis., to Janesville. Accepts to begin in Decem- 
ber. 

SHOBSMITH, WILLIAM, Onarga, Ill., to Loda, Ac- 
cepts and is at work. | 

SImMMons, R. B., Shoreham, Vt., to Middlefield, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Srever, Ff. A., formerly with University of Minne- 
sota, in Agricultural School, Morris, Minn., to 
Darlington, Wis. Accepts and is at work. 

STILLWELL, F. H., Wahpeton, N. D., to Forest 
Heights, Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts and is at 
work. : 

WHITH, F. D., Robbinsdale, Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Waseca. Accepts. 


‘The Quality 


Investment 


Guaranteed 
Farm Morisases 


forty Three Years 
In Business~--< 
out Loss 


A Chent 


J LPettyjohn 2 © 


OLATHE, ° KANSAS 


\ 


TODAY 


A Dollar Saved is Two Dollars Earned 


8” instead of 4% 


Recent years have increased stock equities and recent money rates have depressed 
stock prices to the bargain point. Old established New England industries we believe 


are the best investments. 


May we send you a list, each of which is over 50 years old? 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New Hngland Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


\ 


A Sermon By Mail 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Dr. David James Bur- 
rell’s sermons are gratuitously distributed at 
the evening service every Sunday (usually 
about 35 issues per annum) from October to 
June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to 
receive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen cop- 
ies should be sent to 

MISS MERCE E. BOYER 
1 West Twenty-ninth Street, Room 8, New York City 


Write 
for this 
Booklet 


“Bibles and Bonds” tells 
the interesting story of a 
world-wide work and a 
safe investment yielding as high as 8%. 
Ask for Booklet J 


American Bible Society 
Bible House’ Astor Place New York 
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Resignations 
Brown, G. E., Humboldt, 8. D. 
BROWNLEE, I’. L., associate, Pilgrim, Cleveland, O. 
Fitcu, F. F., Third, Oak Park, Ill. 
MCALLISTER, F. B., Park, Worcester, Mass. 
Orton, R. D., Atlantic, St. Paul, Minn. 
PackarpD, H. L., Newcastle, Mé. 


In the Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered to pastors, to- 


1620 ether with a Dramatic Sery- 
ice for church and commu- 

: nity exercises, and booklets 
The for congregational distribution 
Pilgrim in preparation for 
Tercen- ° 
tenary || Mayflower Universal 


° Bible Sunday 
1920 NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT, PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 


His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mixes. 


On Victor No. 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25c at all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co. : 
Adam Geibet Go, ¢ 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


METHODS 


f Church By 
ay HOWARD JAMES GEE 
ey Cloth, $1.00 net 


Admin- W. CG. PEARCE, Internat’l 8. 8. 
oe RE TEE ear Ass’n, says: “A rich storehouse 


istration of information. Will lend the Sunday- 


schools forward with mighty strides.’”’ 


Endorsed by Marion Lawrance, Prof. Athearn, and others 
F. H. REVELL CO., 1° 8 5th Av., N.Y.; 17.N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


PIPE ORGANS 


| of any size or construction. 
Al ll il li, Estimates cheerfully sub- 
Ail Ih mitted. Also Reed Organs 
IHINNERS| for Church or Home. 
| PIPE ORGANS | Electri¢ Organ blowing out- 
I WA] fits for organs of any make. 
ii HH Write, stating which cat- 


alog is desired. ‘ 
Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO,, Orrville, Ohio. 


BILHORN t ~ iE XS 


FOLDING ORGANS® ST | face 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. We Guarantoo 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3 and 6-ply OAK CASES 
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Parker, A. M., Mystic Side, Everett, Mass. 

Scrispner, F. J., Sherman Boulevard, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

SimMons, R. B., Shoreham, Vt. 

WHARTEN, J. J., Open Door, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wuitren, F. D., Robbinsdale, Minneapolis, Minn. 

YanGerR, BW. J., First, Weymouth Heights, Mass. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena, First 20. 55 
ILLINOIS 
Lockport, First ue 6 
Naperville 15 21 
New Yore 
Crown Point 1 4 
New York, Broadway Tabernacle By 18 
Flatbush 2 12 
OKLAHOMA 
Jennings 10 10 
Kingfisher 20 25 
Ordinations 


Burns, V. G., 0., Borough Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 22. Sermon by Dr. H. E.. Fosdick; other 
parts by Dr. L. T. Reed, Rev. R. L. Minich and 
Rey. C. J. Allen. 

InGcuIsS, E. P., 0., Pilgrim, Oak Park, Ill, Oct. 19. 
Sermon by Dr. H. B. Allen; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. O. S. Davis, D. D., A. F. Newell, W. E. 
Barton, D.D., and Mr. F. W. Pringle. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


MRS. ELIZABETH SARGENT CLARK 

On Thursday morning, Sept. 30, 1920, while 
peacefully sleeping, Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent Clark, 
widow of the late Rey. Nathaniel G. Clark, D. D., 
the former beloved Foreign Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and daughter of the late Rev. Isaac R. 
Worcester, passed from the earthly to the heav- 
enly world. 

Mrs. Clark was in her eighty-fifth year. Her 
life had been marked by unusual nobility of spirit, 
unfaltering courage, deep interest in the Kingdom 
of Christ and devoted service in extending that 
kingdom. Missionaries of the American Board and 
the Woman’s Board of Missions, those just enter- 
ing upon their missionary work as well as veterans 
in the service, will remember with great pleasure 
their warm welcome at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, -where acquaintance soon developed 


est, most personal interest in them and their work. 
One of Mrs. Clark’s very earnest desires was to 
further in every way the cause to which her hus- 
band devoted his life, and her intelligent, sympa- 
thetic interest +helped -him greatly. 

Mrs. Clark was actively interested in founding 
the School for Girls in Spain, now at Barcelona, 
and the School for Girls in Turkey, now known as 
Constantinople College.’ She was. the last surviv- 
ing charter member of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions and. was one of its Vice-Presidents until 
the time of her death. 

One of Mrs. Clark’s most marked characteristics, 
which ‘endeared her to many, was her interest in 
all sorts and conditions of men and women. It 
did not. matter whether their creed was her creed. 
Her great heart was large enough for all, and her 
sympathy and, respect for the opinions of others, 
even when: very different from her own, revealed 
the breadth and depth of her humanity. 
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passed her life in doing good, 
trod very near to God.” 

The writer has a grateful remembrance of that 
home in which the personal and domestic graces 
were constantly but all unconsciously revealed, and 
to the children of that household, the late Mrs. 
Henry B. Reed, Charles Worcester Clark,.and the 
surviving daughter, Mrs. James W. Rollins, was 
given an heritage of immeasurable blessing. When, 
as pastor of the family, at the time of Dr. Clark’s 
passing from this life to a life of even higher 
service, he called at their home, Mrs. Clark made 
but one request to be fulfilled at the burial services, 
that among the passages of Scripture used on 


In truth, “her feet 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Isaffiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 


School. Tyition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
r Missionary Work 
Trains for 


Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA §S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


into | 
| friendships lasting many years, and into the keen= 


With | 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Suburban to the great steel industrial section of Ohio 
and in a well-equipped educational center thorough 
scholarship suffers less distraction than in the city. 

For information and catalogue address 
G. W. Fiske, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service © 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDETIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


YALE DIVINITY. SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: . 


1) Pastoral Service. 
3) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. f 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 


malice toward none and charity toward all, she | For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


HARTFORD 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: : 


Theological Seminary 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TROY, 


, | A 190 BROADWAY.NY.CITY, pee a: Jacebus 1, The Christian ministry. 
£— ES E- i L. ba] School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education. 
i Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own | 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institutiow with the unity of common aim and spirit, 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean; E. W. Capen 


cm BELLS 


Peal wcSuane Be Fesnsey Ce:, Barimore, Me.,U. 8.0 
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entering the church should be this one, “Father, 
I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
be with me where I am, that they may behold my 
glory.” A verse not only singularly appropriate 
but conveying a delicate and beautiful acknowledg- 
ment of the consecrated life of the venerable sec- 
retary. 

It was fitting that in the room to which clung 
the treasured associations and memories of many 
years, in the beautiful sunlight of a New England 
October Sabbath, the final service should be con- 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. HE. H. Byington, as- 
sisted by Rey. James L. Barton, D.D., Dr. Clark’s 
honored successor in the Foreign Secretaryship of 
the American Board, and in the presence of friends 
and neighbors who filled the house, made dear to 
all by the memory of the beautiful lives that had 
been passed there. 

On the following day interment was made in the 
old family lot at Montpelier, Vt. 


Events to Come 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL 
MEETING, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

WoMaAN’s BoarRD OF MISSIONS, ANNUAL MBETING, 
First Church, Montclair, N. J., Nov. 10-12. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMPRICA, Quadrennial Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dee. 1-6, 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mpwrine, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Nov. 8, 11 A.M. Subject, 
Was the Steel Strike Report of the Interchurch 
a Mistake? Speaker, Rey. Arthur E. Holt. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 5, 10.30 a. M. Speakers: Miss 
Minnie K. Hastings, Uduvil, Ceylon; Mrs. C, H. 
Patton on “Friendly Visits in the Near Hast,” 
and Rey. Enoch Bell. 

ReD Cross Sunpay, Noy, 14, 

: State Conferences 

ConNeECcTICUT, Park St. Church, Bridgeport, Nov. 
9-10. 

KENTUCKY, Hvarts, Noy. 27-28. 

TENNESSEE, Soddy, Nov. 23-24. 

RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville, Nov. 9. 


Boston Congregationalism 


The Boston Congregational Club held its first 
meeting of the season Oct, 25. In the absence 


/ of the president, Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, Rev. 


Asa M. Parker presided. A straw vote for 
President resulted in 159 votes for Harding and 
16 for Cox. 

The general subject of the meeting was Con- 
gregational Interests in Boston. Dr. Doremus 
Seudder, who has recently become Pxecutive 
Secretary of the Boston Federation of Churches, 
spoke on Present Day Tendencies, especially 
emphasizing and approving united Christian 


effort and reality in religion. 


Rey. Edward D. Gaylord of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, spoke on “City and Suburb,” urg- 
ing those in the strong suburban churches to 
contribute more money and leadership to help 
the city church work. Dr. Herbert W. Magoun 
of Cambridge, as a layman, speaking on “(Where 
the Laymen Come in,” appealed for more prac- 
tice of practical religion every day in the week 
by the laymen. 

Secretary Fletcher D. Parker of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, presented a plan to 
unify the Congregational Missionary agencies 
of Boston and vicinity. He would unite the 
City Missionary Society and the Congregational 


- Church Union under a large common board 


chosen chiefly by the individual churches of 
Metropolitan Boston and would have the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society withdraw 
from that territory. 


? 4 For the Pastor, the Treas- 
Record Books urer, the Clerk, the Super- 


intendent, the Secretary. 
for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 


Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 
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Dietz Changeable Letter Bulletin Board 


has demonstrated to thousands of people that it is a 

Bulletin Board of Promotion, as it enables the Pastor 

Ah Mbal to announce every public service, thus promoting 

CAM MORGAN l@| every church activity. The use of sermonettes attracts 

eae —— | attention. Bronze Frame, Steel Letters, Readable 
150 feet away. 


New Two Pocket Offering Envelopes 


The Sundays are numbered and NOT dated. 
NO LOSS—Good till used. Ready printed with 
Beet 2, =\@| Cong. Church or Cong. S. S. thereon. 
~ SPECIAL MUSIG. A new Treasurer’s Loose Leaf Record Book. 
Sy Renee aig; Ask for samples and lowest prices. 
Next Sund RALLY DAY New Catalogue Now Ready. Ask for it. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


The Church and Sunday School Supply House 
20. E. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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Why is it that : 


Hymns of the Centuries 


is used in hundreds of satisfied churches? 


Because: 


1, All the best of the old favorites are there, set to the right tunes. 

2. The new hymns easily sing themselves into the hearts of the people. 
3. The words are printed within the staff. 

4. Each selection for Responsive Reading occupies one page and one only. 


Returnable copy sent free for examination. Do not fail to examine this book 
if you contemplate a change 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1851 
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LARGE TYPE 


BIBLES 


Older folks, and those with im- 
perfect eyesight, appreciate the 
ease with which they can read 
‘an Oxford Large Type Bible. 

The styles on Oxford India 
Paper are especially desirable, 
being so easy to read and easy 
to hold. Many styles to choose 
from, 


cAt All Booksellers 
Catalog upon request 


WHERE DID WE GET THE 
BIBLE? 


Talks on the Bible—No. 3 


How many books are in the 
Bible? 

Who wrote the books of the 
Bible? 


In what form was the Bible 
first produced ? 


In what language was the Old 
Testament first written ? 


In what language was the New 
Testament first written ? 


All these questions and 
dozens more of interest 
to you are answered in 


the Story of Our Bible. 
Write today for it to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Authorized Publishers 
American Standard Bible 
383 K Fourrn Ave., New Yorx City 


The American Standard Bible text has been 
adopted by all the leading Colleges, Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
and Bible Schools in the United States. 

The American Standard Bible text is used by 
over 13,000,000 Sabbath School scholars to 
study their lessons from. 

They realize that they cannot procure a more 
reliable version of the scriptures. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 

35 West 32d Street 

New York 


rani 
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Boston Ministers Hold Retreat 


The eleven weekly ministers’ meetings of 
different denominations of Boston united in a 
Ministers’ Retreat, Monday, Oct. 25. The meet= 
ing was held in the Church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, a quiet spot in the heart of the city. Hun- 
dreds of ministers were in attendance. Dr. E. T. 
Root of the State Federation of Churches pre- 
sented Dr. Doremus Seudder, the new executive 
secretary of the Boston Church Federation. Dr. 
Scudder said that to the mystical experience of 
practicing the presence of God, we need to add 
the mystical experience of practicing the one- 
ness of man. We must learn the art of brother- 
hood and after the drives for money we must 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


have a drive for righteousness. We need co- 
operative business for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, spoke of the plan for each 
church to have a special service of evangelism 
before Easter. His address was deeply devo- 
tional and highly inspiring. It was keenly 
analytical of the purpose, spirit, and method of 
the ministry. 

Dr. Lemuel ©. Barnes, Secretary of the Bap- 
tist’ Home Missionary Society, spoke of the 
psychological principles behind the work of a 
pastor. The sphere of action is the will and 
the nucleating center of the will is attention. 
The object of our attention is the glory of God 
in human life of which service to fellow man is 


Winter Here for Comfort and Economy 


You will be astonished and more than pleased with the cheerful, homelike life, the 
good service, the food, the comfortable rooms, and the pleasant associations at 


The Northfield 


a modern hotel in rural environment, only 100 miles from Boston. 


Open fires; large 


sun parlor; library; steam-heated rooms, electrically lighted; outdoor winter sports, 


as “the weather.man permits.” 
parison. 
Open all the year. : 


Low rates make city housekeeping expensive by com- 
The Northfield is also ideal for holidays, week-ends, and winter vacations. 


Write us for terms and tllustrated leaflet. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


wants. 
address. 
additional. 


Keyed ads. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Each week this paper goes into over twenty thousand Congregational homes. 
read by those earnest people who form the very backbone of our denomination. 


fied columns offer exceptional opportunities for those who have something to sell or are look- 
ing for something to buy, for positions wanted or to be filled, together with many other 


Classified rates are four cents per word each 
(care Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston) cost fifteen cents 


CASH IN ADVANCE ONLY 


It is 
Our classi- 


insertion, including initials and 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A pastor well located in the Northwest, whose 
work is successful, but because of climatic condi- 
tions, desires a pastorate farther Hast and South. 
He is physically strong; experience in organiza- 
tion ; good voice; expository preacher; knows men 
and life as it is. Address “‘L.-W.,’’ Congregationalist. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Ministers wanted in North Dakota for self-sup- 
porting and missionary fields at living salaries. 
Write Supt. E: H. Stickney, Fargo, N. D. 


HELP WANTED 


Good reliable woman, who can cook and take 
entire charge of house for small family, adults. 
Someone who will take interest, and who wants 
comfortable home in country ‘town. Address Box 
123, Laurel, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two sisters (working) desire a home with pri- 
vate family within 10c. fare limit of Boston. Both 
board and room desired. ‘B. M.,’’ Congregation- 
alist. 


Why not earn money making Doll Furniture for 
Christmas? Hasy to make by my improved method. 
E. B. Lincoln, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Wanted—Monday Club: Sermons for 1894, 1903, 
ee 1907 and 1908. Pilgrim Press Bookstore, 
oston. 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 


Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 eee’ 


Ave., New York. 
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the center. Christ is the agent of service and 
certified testimony, Christlike living is its 
method. 


The speakers declared parish evangelism to 
be three times more effective than vocational 
evangelism and called on the churches for a 
campaign, not to raise money, but to raise the 
dead, a campaign for lives. 


Favorite Poems 


Our request for favorite poems has met with 
a hearty response and we are glad to publish 
the first of the favorites this week. Mrs. C. E. 
Latimer, of Lake Forest, Ill., who sends the 
following poem, writes: “When I was superin- 
tendent of the primary department of our Sun- 
day school I had the poem printed on cards and 
gave the mother of each of my children one of 
the cards. In a short time I began to receive 
testimonies of what a blessing it had been in 
the homes where it went. Several busy mothers 
told me it was placed ‘on the kitchen shelf over 
the sink where it could be read while preparing 
vegetables or washing dishes. Some told of 
placing it in the corner of a looking-glass where 
it could be easily read while dressing or comb- 
ing the hair. Others told of placing it in the 
Bible where it could be read with the lesson for 
the day.” i : 

Other favorite poems will be printed from 
week to week. Send to us the poem which has 
helped you in times of stress and has encouraged 
you to ‘carry on’ with greater faith and hope. 
Address Favorite Poem Dept., The Hditors, The 
Congregationalist, 14. Beacon St.,-Boston, Mass. 


For Love’s Sake 


Sometimes I am tempted to murmur 
That life is flitting away, 
With only a round of trifles 
Filling each busy day; 
Dusting nooks and corners, 
Making the house look fair, 
And patiently taking on me 
The burden of woman’s care. 


Comforting childish sorrows, : 
And charming the childish heart 
With the simple song and story, 
Told with a mother’s art; 
Setting the dear home table, 
And clearing the meal away, 
And going on little errands 
In the twilight of the day. 


One day is just like another! 
Sewing and piecing well 
‘Little jackets and trousers 
So neatly that none can tell 
Where are the seams and joinings— 
Ah! the seamy side of life 
Is kept out of sight by the magic 
Of many a mother and wife! 


And oft when I am ready to murmur 
That life is flitting. away, 

With the self-same round of duties 
Filling each busy day, 

It comes to my spirit sweetly, 
With the grace of a thought divine: 

“You are living, toiling for love’s sake, 
And the loving should never repine. 


“You are guiding the little footsteps 
In the way they ought to walk ; 
You are dropping a word for Jesus 
In the midst of your household talk ; 
Living your life for life’s sake 
Till the homely cares grow sweet— 
And sacred the self denial 
That is laid at the Master’s feet.” 
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The Campaign of the C. W. M. 


Encouraging Progress of the Movement 
By Rev. James E. McConnell, D. D. 


Assistant Secretary 


The campaign began with the “Setting Up” 
Conferences that were held in New York, Sept. 
16, and Chicago, Sept. 23. Since that time vari- 
ous Conferences have been called in different 
parts of the country, and the interest and spirit 
manifested in these gatherings have been most 
cordial and encouraging. 

The list of Regional Directors published in 
The Congregationalist of Oct. T has been com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Alaska Territory in the Region 
of Rey. H. H. Kelsey, D.D., The Region of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota 
has been assigned to Rey. William F. English, 


ForWhooping 
Cough, Spas- 
modie Croup, 
Influenza, Coughs, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the 
distressing, and often fatal affec- 
tions for which it is recommended. 


USED WHILE YOU'S 
Established 1878 It is a simple, safe, effective and 
drugless treatment. 


‘} Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms ofWhoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

In asthma it shortens the attack and insures come 
fortable repose. 

The air arene the antiseptic vaporinspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the eough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Diphtheria, 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 
successful use. Send postal for Descriptive Booklet 60 
For Sale by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62CortlandtSt.,NewYork 

or Leeming-Miles Buil , Montreal, Canad 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientifié invention, the 

wonderful new discovery that 

relieves rupture, will be sent 

on trial. No obnoxious springs 

or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 


draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
eee Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


atents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 473 G State St., Marshall, Mich. 


aK CROUP 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY AND SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 


ALSO IN 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO,RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 
London, England 9.97 Reekman St. N.Y. 


Cuticura Talcum 


=——==Fascinatingly Fragrant =" 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of cura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 
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Jr., the District Secretary for the Interior of 
the American Board. Rey. John L. Kilbon, 
the Financial Secretary of the Congregational 
World Movement, has just been dssigned to the 
Region which includes Ohio, Michigan and West 
Virginia. 

At the New York office .an effort is being 
made to gather and tabulate the figures that 
are necessary in order to make up the charts 
showing the benevolent record of each one of 
our churches for a generation past. The prep- 
aration of these charts involves a great amount 
of labor and something like thirty processes are 
necessary in making up the percentages in- 
volved. If mistakes occur, they will only be 
such as might be expected under such circum- 
stances. 

The favorable response of our people gener- 
ally to the $5,000,000 apportionment may be 
indicated by the fact that many of the states 
have signified their acceptance of the amount 
which was suggested to them. Others, while 
consenting to assume a less amount than was 
suggested, have indicated their purpose to press 
on for the goal named to them. In some in- 
stances the acceptance has been qualified, as it 
must be in all of our Congregational work, by 
the statement that the churches are the final 
arbiters with reference to the amount appor- 
tioned. Some of the most encouraging items 
with reference to the suggested apportionment 
are the following: 

The Colored churches have voted, through 
their representatives at a convention recently 
held in Atlanta, to raise $25,000 under the 1921 
apportionment. This is about one and one-half 
times the amount which had been suggested as 
their share. Kansas has apportioned $150,000 
among their churches, $42,000 of which will 
be devoted to causes within the state, and 
$108,000, if fully raised, will come to the help 


of missionary and educational work of the de- | 


nomination. New York State has accepted its 
full amount of $250,000 and added thereto 
$25,000 for New York City and up-state mis- 
sionary work. Wisconsin accepts the amount 
which has been assigned to that state, $185,000. 
The Apportionment Committees of Connecticut 
and of Massachusetts are busy making out their 
figures upon the basis of the suggested appor- 
tionments for those states. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont are in line to do their full 
share of the great undertaking. 


All along the line there is a disposition, if 
not to accept the exact amount named, yet to 
go to the very utmost of endeavor and faith in 
the effort to reach the desired result. 

It would be unauthorized to say that there 
are not objections and objectors to the plan of 
so great an advance as is contemplated in our 
missionary and educational porgram for the 
coming year. One is reminded of the story 
regarding the Emperor Napoleon and one of 
his generals at the time when the great com- 
mander told his subordinate to accomplish a 
certain task. “But, Sire, there are the Alps.” 
“Then there must be no Alps,” replied his au- 
dacious chief, 


We are hoping that our people as a whole 
may show such a spirit of determination as 
was evinced by this great general of a former 
age. The slogan of the founders of our mission- 
ary undertaking, which has grown to such vast 
proportions because of their consecration and 
enthusiasm, is as pertinent for us of today as 
it was for them: ‘‘We can if we will.” 


BK eS PE 
ESS SNS 
More Eggs’ Tonic is a Godsend,’’ 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. She 
adds, “I was only getting 12 eggs a day and 
now I get 50.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Hggs,” the wonderful egg pro- 
ducer, and you will be amazed and delighted 
with results. 


$100 Package 


eee 


FREE 


Send the coupon below. 


Mr. Reefer will send you two $1.00 packages of ‘‘ More Eggs.” 
You pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, the price of 


Don’t send any money. 


just one package, the other package being free. The million 
Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees if 
you are not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be returned 
at any time within 30 days—on request. No risk to you. 
400,000 users praise Reefer’s ‘“‘ More Eggs.” 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of ‘‘ More Eggs” 


“*More Eggs’”’ Paid the Pastor 
I can’t express in words how much I have been benefited 
by ‘‘ More Eggs.” Ihave payed my debts, clothed the chil- 
dren in new dresses, and that is not all—I paid my pastor his 
dues. I sold 42$ dozen eggs last week, set 4 dozen, ate some, 
and had 13 dozen left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “‘ More Eggs” Tonic did wonders forme. I had 29hens 
when I got the tonic and was getting five or six eggs a day. 
April lst I had over 1,200 eggs. I never saw the equal. 
EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens— 1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘More Eggs” to my hensand I 
think they have broken the egg record. I have 160 White 
Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Me. 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used “ More Eggs” Tonic until last December ; then 
just used one $1.00 package and have sold over $200.00 worth 
of eggs from forty-four hens. ‘‘ More Eggs” Tonic did it. 
A: G. THODE, 
Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47. 


Send No 
Money 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and mail 
coupon, You will be sent, at once, two $1.00 
packages of “MORE EGGS.” Pay the post- 
man upon delivery only $1.00, the extra pack- 
age being FREE. Don’t wait—take advantage 
of this free offer TODAY! Reap the BIG 
profits “MORE EGGS” will make for you. 
Have plenty of eggs to sell when the price is 
highest. Send TODAY—NOW ! 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 7968 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Reefer :—I accept your offer. Send me the two 
$1.00 packages of Reefer’s ‘* More Eggs” for which I agree to 
pay the postman $1.00 when he brings me the two packages. 
ou agree to refund me $1.00 at any time within 30 days, if 
both of these packages do not prove satisfactory in every way. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Homé Missionary 
Society, represents, the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick H. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J.. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. .Sewall, 7'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. : 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTDPRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or Bos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. EH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. H. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 4. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss BE. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam EF. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION , (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs..Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F, Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
- 76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. : 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: .John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. : 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F.. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

TuHw MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts.. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F., Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the. United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

Knnnera 8S. BaLuou, 
Advertising Manager. 


’ 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
‘287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King; Oberlin, ‘O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edward D. Eaton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. F'WLi,’ Business Manager 
Harry M. Newson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
Kennetu §, BaLuou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucirn C. WARNER, Chairman 

Rev. HERMAN F, Swartz, General Secretary 
REV. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH, BELL, Treasurer 

Rev. JOHN LurHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D.D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Colored Churches of South: Rey. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 453 Auburn Ave,, Atlanta, Ga. 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D. D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William IF. English, Jr., Lumber Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. : 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana: Rey. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. . 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
oN te D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 

ol. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 

See Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 


al. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. ' 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all the evan- 
gelical churches. It has published the Gospel Mes- 
sage in 178 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian 
literature in many languages, and visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 19,000,000 
copies of publications in Spanish and Portuguese 
for the people of Latin-America. Its benevolent 
work is dependent upon donations and legacies. 


WILLIAM Puitures Hay, President. 
JuDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
101 Park Avenue, Cor. 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; those from New Wngland should be for- 
warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., Field 
Secretary, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.. and 
those from the West and Northwest to Rev. P. 
Marion Simms, Ph.D., Field Secretary, 420 Valley 
National Bank Building, Des Moines. To. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


THE Soviet GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY, by 
Dr. J. Lewin, from the Berlin Hconomie and 
Political Semi-Monthly (The Living Age, Oct. 
16), A study and estimate by a German au- 
thority who has seen with his own eyes and 
had access to first-hand testimony of the efforts 
of the Soviet leaders to rebuild the shattered 
industries of Russia. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. James J.. Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H, Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. BH. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


Rev. Enoch F. Bell 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion . 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 
‘Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H, Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 


Miss 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289. Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles HB. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) -; 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it hds helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Hducation 
Program ineluding Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E.:Burton, General Secretary 
Rev, W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
“**+ Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids ‘and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in- new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
_. or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should anpeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York! City 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
, B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 
THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF ~THE NATIONAL ~ COUNCIL- 
Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
3875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 5 >> - 
” “Lewis 'T. Reed, Executive Seeretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age-and disability of Congregational Ministers. 


The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 


Make checks payable to th ; 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
. 


ae 


Associate Secretaries) 


Pass on the Word 
‘To Your Friends 


~ Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


Tell them if they act quickly, they will be Just in Time for the 
Special Attractions of the Next Few Weeks— 


Thanksgiving Number — Holiday Book Number 
x oung Folks’ Book Number Christmas Number 
Forefathers’ Number 


Special Articles Soon 


A CONGREGATIONAL CATHEDRAL, by George L. Parker 


THE FUTURE OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES, by Dr. 8. 
Parkes Cadman 

THE FORUM MARCHING ON, by George W. Coleman 

RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION FROM ENGLAND, by Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
Rev. Rhondda Williams, Dr. W. E. Orchard, Rev. Sidney M. Berry 

OUR PILGRIM MOTHERS AND THEIR DAUGHTERS, by Laura 
E. Wild 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT—A.SHORT SERMON, EVERY WEEK, by 


our Brilliant Younger Ministers 


WHAT WE HAVE TO BE THANKFUL FOR, by Distinguished 
Writers 


ANOTHER BETHLEHEM, by Shepherd Knapp 
TALES OF THE MAYFLOWER CHILDREN, by Pauline Carrington 


Bouvé 


Inspiring Human Interest Stories, Favorite Poems, Successful Church Methods, Christian Inter- 
pretation of Current Events 


Subscribe Now and Get This Great Journal 
the Rest of This Year Free and All of 1921 
for Only $3.00 or $2.75 in Church Clubs 


~ -» -» Ctrculation Department 


poe T he ee oeenalis: and Advance °° Giisno 


FALL PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
PILGRIM PRESS 


The Pilgrim Press views its new publications with pride in that every 
book in the list is a splendid contribution to its particular field and will, we 
believe, continue to be of value for a long time to come. 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD ouowazp a. bripeman 


This book is unlike any ever published in that for the first time it brings together the facts which show the exact part 
which men and women of New England stock had in founding and deyeloping great commonwealths like Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Oregon, California and other Western and Far Western states. It sets forth the impact of New 
England upon the Near Hast, the Far Hast and the Hawaiian Islands. It describes the share New Englanders had in initiat- 
ing and carrying forward far-reaching movements in education, reform, philanthropy and religion. The style is animated 
rather than technical and a series of original charts adds to its usefulness. The early beginnings are graphically sketched, 
but quite as much emphasis is placed upon present evidences in customs, institutions and laws of the New England seed- 
sowing. 

Numerous charts and illustrations. Tentative Price, $3.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE HIGHWAY TO LEADERSHIP eee 


Thousands and thousands have been tremendously inspired by this remarkable woman’s addresses and books. In this 
new book as a “leader of leaders’ she reveals the pathway to leadership. 


Chapter Headings: 1. A Leader—One Who Leads. 2. The Byes that See. 3. The Ears that Hear. 4. The Heart that 
Feels. 5. The Mind that Interprets. 6. The Courage that Faces Fact. 7 The Confidence that Dares Dream. 8. The 
Patience that Practices. 9. The Persistence that Overcomes Prejudice. 10. The Will to Follow. Price, $1.50. 


THE MAYFLOWER PROGRAM BOOK ond FRANCES 4 2 


The jirst definite program outline for Mission Bands and similar organizations—as a week-day auxiliary to the church 
school. 

A tremendously important book planned to develop in children of Primary age (6 to 9) appreciation of all people near 
and far who contribute to their happiness, and a spirit of comradship and sympathetic helpfulness for any less favored; to 
provide practice in service. 

Contents. Twenty-six complete programs of stories, songs, illustrations and conversation. Game periods provided for by 
over fifty games. Five songs printed in the book. Plans for the use of charts. Suggestions for Radioptican and Shadow 
Pictures—A fascinating playlet entitled “Every-day Magic” as a climax to this charming course. Price, $2.00. Postage, 
15 cents. 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


(New edition) 
There is always a demand for collections of prayers, and among those who have made their appeal to the public in 
this line none seem to have come nearer to the soul aspirations of their readers than Prof. Rauschenbusch. The book is 
small enough for the pocket and is attractively bound. Price, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents. 


THE CRADLE ROLL OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL tucy srock caapm 


Here for the first time we have definite plans for the organization and development of the Cradle Roll, by a skilled 
expert. 

Leaders everywhere will welcome this new book as a much-needed manual on this all-important feature of the Church 
Ychool. 

Chapter Headings: 1. The Baby and Its Mother. 2. The Cradle Roll Standard. 3. Organization. 4. Equipment. 
5. Ways of Working. 6. Lessons for the Cradle Roll. 7. Special Days. 8. The Cradle Roll and Missions. 9. Helping the 
Mothers. 10. Children’s Week. Price, $1.25. Postage, 8 cents. 


THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 1921 


For forty-six years this annual volume has maintained its place as a commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons that is “different.” Its particular value lies in its unique analysis of the lesson, affording the leaders of adult 
classes in particular a summary which is unusual, supplementing all other “helps.” Price, $2.00. Postage, 12 cents. 
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The Herring Memorial Fund 
Subscribers up to Nov. 1, 1920 

The total number of subscriptions is now 103, 
aggregating $5,880.50. Amounts given this week 
range from $1 to $500. One man who sends $2 
says, “I wish I could make it $2,000.” Another 
who sends $10 says, “I wish I could add two 
zeros, making it $1,000.” 
Beale, Arthur S., Lowell, Mass. 
Cary, George E., Bradford, Mass. 
Garfield, F. L., Chester, Ct. 
Packard, H. L., Winchendon, Mass. 
Patten, Arthur B., Torrington, Ct. 
Phillips, W. L., Shelton, Ct. 
Reed, George H., Concord, N. H. 
Richards, Charles H., New York City. 
Wells, Clarence H., Watertown, Ct. 
Pattison, F. W., East Northfield, Mass. 
Lathrop, Theodore B., Branford, Ct. 
Foster, H. O., Athol, Mass. 
Champe, H. C., Gilead, Ct. 
Carter, Robert E., Washington, Ct. 
Boyd, Rev. and Mrs. H. W., Wareham, Mass. 
Barwick, A. W., Plainfield, Ct. 
Houghton, Roy M., New Haven, Ct. 
Stacy, F. L., Eden Mills, Vt. 
Emrich, F. H., Boston, Mass. 
Adams, C. C., Burlington, Vt. 
Axtell, J. D., Hall, New York. 
Briggs, Frank L., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Chase, Leland G., Wilder, Vt. 
Cummings, Stanley, St. Albans, Vt. 
Fitch, Wells H., Riverhead, N. Y. 
Gaylord, J. H., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Gillett, Arthur L., Hartford, Ct. 
Herholz, R. B., Pine Island, N. Y. 
Hiller, C. C. P., Millbury, Mass. 
Leverett, T. L., Chenango Forks, N. Y. 
Levonian, P. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Parker, Asa M., Malden, Mass. 

Potter, R. H., Hartford, Ct. 

Smith, Henry Francis, West Medford, Mass. 
Torrey, H. C., Greenwich, Ct. 

Vorhees, J. S., Pomfret Center, Ct. 
Whitman, N. W., Uxbridge, Mass. 
Whittlesey, George N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bailey, Arthur W., Holyoke, Mass. 

Bliss, C. B., McIndoe Falls, Vt. 

Donnell, Rey. and Mrs. Albert, Castine, Me. 
Hstabrook, William A., Brinefield, Mass. 
Johnston, Wilmer P., Washington, D. C. 
Lillback, J. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miller, Paris E., South Berwick, Me. 
Mitchell, Edwin Know, Hartford, Ct. 
Peterson, O. W., Claremont, N. H. 

Pierce, Jason Noble, Washington, D. C. 
Poor, William G., Upton, Mass. 

Porter, Mrs. Nathan T., Montclair, N. J. 
Robinson, E. B., Holyoke, Mass. 

Snow, Frederic H., Guilford, Ct. 

Wild, Edward W., Westminster, Vt. 

Day, William Horace, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Merchant, Mylon D., Camp Devens, Mass. 
Baldwin, Judge Simeon E., New Haven, Ct. 
Blomfield, Frank, Montpelier, Vt. 

Chase, Loring B., Rumford, R. I. 
Commons, W. H., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Currier, A. H., Cold Spring on Hudson, N. Y. 
Kimberley, F. A., Antwerp, N. Y. 

Miller, S. H., New York City. 

Owen, George W., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Allen, Ernest Bourner, Oak Park, Il. 

Ball, C. Sturgis, Baltimore, Md. 

Barton, William H., Oak Park, Il. 

Chureh of Christ in Granby, Mass. 
Benford, George, Grand Blane, Mich. 
Candy, J. F., Geneva, O. 

Carroll, Charles W., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- being Rey. W. T. Stokes. 
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Davis, Ozora §., Chicago, Ill. 
Dyckman, Henry M., Searsdale, N. Y. 
Hamilton, R. A., Orleans, Vt. 

Hix, L. B., Chicago, Ill. 

Hunt, Henry W., Vermontville, Mich. 
Kkernen, H. Arthur, Westfield, Mass. 
Lloyd, S. A., Wilmette, Ill. 


Emmanuel Church, Watertown 


The Emmanuel Congregational Church of 
Watertown, New York, the picture of whose 
place of worship is upon the cover of this week’s 
issue, was organized in 1887, the first pastor 
During his pastorate 
the first building, a small frame structure, was 
erected. For the first twelve years of their his- 
tory, the church was helped by the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 

In 1899, under the pastorate of Rey. Samuel 
Heckman, they assumed self-support. It was, 
however, a struggle for them to remain self- 
supporting. Rey. Hezekiah L. Pyle, who began 
his first pastorate with Emmanuel Church in 
1900, soon saw that the church would never 
come to any real power unless it changed loca- 
tion and built an adequate building. Rev. 
James Henry Larson, who became the pastor in 
1908, led them to a new location, where in 19138 
their new Gothic place of worship was erected. 
Three thousand dollars was realized from the 
sale of the old property. That was all the 
money the church had ten years ago. Today 
they have a property valued at $100,000. 

The church is of Gothie architecture, has a 
seating capacity of five hundred, and one of the 
finest organs in the city. The present member- 
ship is five hundred. Rey. Hezekiah L. Pyle, 
the present pastor, is on the third year of his 
second pastorate with Hmmanuel Church. 


THE AMER 


Wednesday, 


the United States, in Five Episodes. 
the Springfield churches. 
Jubilee Singers. 


Thursday, November 18th, 9.30 


Devotional Service: 


bers of this Association. 


of Entertainment Committee 
Antroduction will be given and Boy Scouts 


November 17th, 2.30 P. M., at First 
Congregational Church 


A cast of 160 people from 
A selected’ chorus, assisted by the 


Congregational Church te 


1. REHABILITATION OF A. M. A. SCHOOLS, Pa: 
Mr. Arthur B. Holmes, Supervising Architect 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of 


ICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


REV. NEIL McPHERSON, D. D., Pastor 


and the MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM of SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, Noy. 17-18 


Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., President 


PROGRAM 


1. ORGANIZATION 
See. George L. Cady 

2. ADDRESSES OF WELCOME: ’ 

For the City and State! BUSINESS SESSION, 11.80 o’clock 

For the Churches, Rev. Neil McPherson, D. D. 
3. RESPONSE: Rey. Oscar E. Maurer, Member of Ex. Com. 
4. REPORT OF TREASURER, Irving C. Gaylord, Esq. ale 
5. ANNUAL SURVEY OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

John R. Rogers, Esq., Chairman 
6. A Olean Ser Mt - Cee WORK AMONG 

i , Rev. red Lawless, Jr. e 
7. CONCERT OF PRAYER, led by Rev. A. F. Beard sh gt tae ea aee Wee teaeh oaie ebay 
8.15 P.M., at Municipal Auditorium 2, 
“THE COURT OF BROTHERHOOD”—A pageant pre- Rew Budol Hertz 

senting the work of the Association among the belated races of 3. 


A.M., at First 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Membership: The members of The American Missionary Association consist of delegates elected to the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Sixty Corporate Members at Large, delegates elected by.evangelical churches not affiliated with the Council and Life Mem- 
Besides these, pastors and representatives of all contributing churches are cordially invited to be present. 

j Entertainment: The people of Springfield are making hospitable arrangements for guests and delegates. : 
j sonable rates will be provided for all. Apply promptly to Rev. R. J. Goddard, Faith Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., Chairman 
{ Upon arrival apply at Information and Entertainment Bureau, in Chapel of First Church, where cards of 


appointed to pilot you to place of entertainment. 


JUBILEE SINGERS FROM FISK UNIVERSITY at all session: 


2. AFTER-WAR RACH RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH, 
Dr. Lewis B. Moore 


3. RACE VALUHS AND RACE DESTINIES, 


Woman’s Hour, 2.30 to 4.00 P. M. 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, See., presiding 


THE STORY OF A QUARTHR CENTURY, 
Mrs. Ida. Vose Woodbury, Field See. 


2. DR. MARY C. WHARTON, “The Doctor Woman” 
Voices from the Field, 4.00 to 5.30 


THE FUTURE OF OUR INDIAN MISSIONS, 


THE MEXICAN CHILDREN OF MT. TAYLOR, 
Rey. Otto J. Scheibe 


SOCIAL HOUR, 5.30 : 
8 P.M., at First Congregational Church — 
Devotional Service: 


THE PILGRIM HPRITAGE FOR ALL AMERICANS, 
Rey. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D. P 


NEW DEMANDS IN NEGRO EDUCATION, i 
Major Robert R. Moton #1 


Comfortable quarters at rea- 
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every Thursday, by The Pilgrim Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Composition by Thomas Todd Co. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


A Little Side Light 

In our issue of Sept. 9, Rev. Winfred Rhoades had an arti- 
cle entitled, “A Story and a Question,” which has aroused con- 
siderable comment from those who like him feel that the 
message of the pulpit should have a distinctively spiritual 


character. We adverted to the general subject in an editorial 
of our issue of two or three weeks later entitled, ‘““Why We 
Go to Church.” And here’s a still later word on the subject 
from a Massachusetts reader: “We have been fed with the 
housing problem, the labor problem, the race problem, the 
community problem, etc., ad nauseam, and hunger for the sin- 
cere Milk of the Word, that we may grow thereby.” 


Next Week 
Our annual Thanksgiving Number. The first of our special 


book review issues. Thanksgiving features. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We are happy and grateful that so many of our ministers 
are having a Congregationalist and Advance Sunday. We sug- 
gested the first Sunday in November as the date for it this 
season in the churches that found it a convenient time. But 
we are quite as well pleased to have the paper pushed at 
the morning service any other Sunday—in November, prefer- 
ably, but later if you find it best to have it so. As we have 
said before, the point is to have a special effort made from 
the pulpit on a Sunday morning before long to get,more of 
our good Congregational church members to take “our own 
and only’ national paper. 

Just let us know what you wish to do about it and what 
you would like to have us do to co-operate. We shall take 
pleasure in sending the literature you need promptly upon 
request. ; 

A large number of our ministers realize that the more 
people in their churches—members or otherwise—who take The 
Congregationalist and Advance, the stronger, more active and 
more progressive their churches become. It certainly is the 
“Best Pastor’s Assistant.” One must be informed to be deeply 
interested, and the information, inspiration and good cheer 
that every issue of the paper brings to every member of the 
family helps to make the church increasingly a power for 
good. 

Remember that The Congregationalist and Advance is a de- 
nominational agency whose purpose is service to our people 
and our causes and the Kingdom of Righteousness. Subscrip- 
tion money falls far short of paying the cost of the paper. 
You get more than you pay for. Shall we not all of us get 
together and work together for each other and the common 
cause which we have at heart with The Congregationalist and 
Advance? 

If you haven’t told us what you can do to help extend the 
circulation of your paper (for it is yours as well as ours) 
will you not take up the matter today? 


From Our Mail Bag 
Professor Taylor’s articles in The Congregationalist on the 


Interchurch Report of the Steel Strike, ought to commend 
themselves to both sides as discriminating and eminently fair. 
ce. 


I have just read The Congregational World Movement num- 
ber of The Congregationalist: and Advance, “from Kiver to 
Kiver.” It is great. M. 

- Nebraska. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


Since January First, Nineteen Fourteen 


244: Congregational Churches have been closed up by the Home 
Missionary Society, National and State. 


391 Congregational Home Missionaries have been dropped. 
27,000,000 non-Catholic youth under 25 years of age: in 
the United States are not im any Sunday School and have 
no systematic religious instruction in the public schools. 


Two-thirds of our Churches do not own properties worth as 
much as $10,000 (452 own no property at all). 


84% of our Home Daan bape receive salaries under $1,500 
58% SSM - . - - under 1,200 
34% : . - - - . - - under 1,000 
17% -- : . : - as . under 800 


Is the condition thus indicated explained, in part at least, 
by our failure to practice 


Christian Stewardship 
which probably most Christians theoretically accept? 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Last year we gave for our missionary, educational and 
philanthropic causes 


four Cents per Week per Person 


Combining with this our contributions for local church expenses, 
we gave any LOP9vat ie enor 


A Tithe of an Income of $174.00 per Year 


Can the people of Christ afford not to practice 


Proportionate Systematic Giving ? 


Congregational World Movement 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Pilgrim Virtues in Modern Life 
Il. The Consecration of Youth 


Pm INE persons out of ten think of the-Pil- 
grim Fathers as elderly men generously 
M4] supplied with gray hairs and white beards. 
On the contrary most of them were in the 
@| prime of life. Many of them had not 
reached thirty-five. Elder Brewster was 
but fifty-four, a year younger than the next President of 
the United States at the time he will take his oath of 
office. Carver, the first governor, was forty-five.- Wil- 
liam Bradford, the historian and governor for the first 
thirty years, was thirty. Edward Winslow, gentleman, 
scholar, diplomat, was but twenty-five. John Alden was 
twenty-one. Capt. Myles Standish was a soldier still in 
his first strength and probably about thirty-five. 

The Pilgrim migration was a venture on the part of 
young people and people in early middle life. Septua- 
genarians would not have deemed it prudent to cross a 
wide and trackless ocean when autumn ruled the North 
Atlantic. The Mayflower’s cargo included not only “laws, 
truth and freedom,” but the germs of the Young Men’s 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associations, of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of the 
Student Volunteer Movement and of every noble enter- 
prise which in these three hundred years has appealed to 
the daring and devotion of high-minded youth. 

All this from the standpoint of 1620. But if we go 
back a dozen or fifteen years to the period when the little 
flock of independents was being harried out of England, 
we find that the future governor of the Plymouth Galeny 
was then only a lad in his late teens trudging over from 
the neighboring village of Austerfield to join he Scrooby 
group that met in secret at Brewster’s Manor House. 
Other of the Mayflower passengers and many whose 
association with the Pilgrims took them no further than 
Holland were noticeably young, maturing early, to be 
sure, in the hard school of discipline, but not losing the 
buoyancy and adventuresomeness of youth. 

All the way down the track of Pilgrim history we see 
those who at the moment when the tides of vigorous 
youth were coursing through their veins, dedicated them- 
selves to the service of the church and the state. The 
great scholars and the statesmen, the prophets and the 
missionaries, the founders of churches and of the col- 
leges, the philanthropists and the reformers and a secret 
multitude of uncanonized every-day"saints with but few 
exceptions have been those who began early to follow 
Christ in the path of serious and unselfish living. 

Has the mood of youth changed? You would think 
so if you judged youth by the fact that in many a Chris- 


EN 


tian house of worship on Sunday morning the ratio of 
old people to young people and children is ten to one. 
Has the church become impotent to mediate religion to 


-youth? That would be the conclusion from the fact that 


forty-seven per cent. of our Congregational churches last 
year failed to receive any new members on confession of - 
faith. 

But, thank God, that is not the whole story. One can 
pass from Sunday assemblages made up almost exclu- 
sively of gray heads into the Church School and find the 
malleable human material ready to be shaped into the 
men of the kingdom of God. But even through this in- 
strumentality, is the church reaching and holding the 
children and the young people of the community? In 
this field devoted teachers and experts are working. Yet 
the supply is not adequate. The attitude of the church 
toward modern methods and teaching material is not 
always hospitable. 

We cannot duplicate exactly in the young people of 
today the type of religious experience of a former gener- 
ation. They sometimes disappoint us. They often puzzle 
us. At times, as when war stirs their deepest impulse, 
they surprise us with their display of self-forgetfulness. 
At other times they appear supremely self-centered. They 
go their fathers and their mothers one better in absorp- 
tion in the things that are seen and temporal. They need 
the sympathetic approach, the wise, patient treatment 
based on the confidence that beneath external indiffer- 
ence, and even revolt, the heart of youth dreams and 
aspires and can be moved toward God and god-like char- 
acter. Above all, youth needs today examples, not in 
biography and poetry only, not even in the Bible only, 
but incarnated in flesh and blood, of the life that is hid 
with Christ in God and which is at the same time driven 
by the impulse to spend itself for others. 

These Tercentenary days carry a double appeal. All 
who have to do with the shaping of young lives must 
see again in the Pilgrims and in their descendants what 
youth can do and become when it learns from Christ 
what life is for and what are life’s secure and everlasting 
foundations and life’s most worthy goals. 

Youth itself must heed the challenge of the Tercen- 
tenary. It calls to you, young men, because you are 
strong. - Freshen this stale, dejected world with your 
hope and enthusiasm. Pour into business and politics 
the cleansing streams. Put the vast reservoir of power 
that you control into great constructive tasks. Be in your 
own way and place true sons of the Pilgrims. 
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N succession to Dr. D. J. Birney, who has just become a Method- 
| hae bishop with headquarters at Shanghai, Rey. James A. 
Beebe, D.D., was installed Dean of the School of Theology at 
Boston University Oct. 27. An unprecedented and exceptionally 
valuable program was 
carried out morning, af- 
ternoon and evening. Rep- 
resentatives of twenty 
theological schools and of 
about as many universi- 
ties, colleges and fitting 
schools, as well as high 
dignitaries of the Meth- 
odist church were present, 


costume. A number set 
forth the relationships of 
the modern theological 
school to other educa- 
tional institutions; and of 
course inspirational ad- 
dresses were not lacking. 
The new dean comes from 
the lliff School of The- 
ology in Denver. Heisa 
man of force and charm, 
modern yet sufficiently 
conservative. His inaugu- 
ral address on the Authority of the Preacher put the emphasis 
where it belonged, depicting the theological school as designed first 
of all to “prepare competent interpreters of the Christian truth, 
who can state their faith in terms that will compel the assent and 
co-operation of their hearers.” 


JAMES A. BEEBE, D. D. 


Rey. 


A Strong School of the Prophets 


NY strengthening of the teaching and administrative force at 

the Boston University School of Theology such as that just 
noted has some bearing upon the Congregationalism of New Eng- 
land, and indeed of the rest of the country. The school has nur- 
tured in the past leaders in our body like Charles BH. Jefferson 
and Charles R. Brown and many of its graduates have become 
pastors of Congregational churches. Members of the present student 
body often supply our churches or serve as pastor’s assistants. 
Though distinctively Methodist in its affiliations, its three thou- 
sand graduates have served nineteen different denominations. The 
enrollment this year is 244, and the faculty includes fourteen full- 
time professors and instructors, besides fifteen special lecturers and 
sixteen part-time professors. In the School of Religious Education 
are three hundred more students. Certainly Boston University, 
under the direction of Pres. L. H. Murlin, is doing much toward 
supplying the religious leaders of the future. 


The Pilgrims’ Book 

HE Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebrations are directing our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Pilgrims were pre-eminently people 
of one Book, first of all. They have been noted for their emphasis 
upon an all round education but they began with the Bible, the 
great Source Book. Almost every effort made to commemorate the 
coming of the Pilgrims takes note of this fact, even to the new 
Tercentenary half dollar which, by the way, is a coin of beauty 

and of artistic and historic worth. 
Frank H. Mann has an informing article in the Church School 
for November on “The Open Bible Three Hundred Years after the 
Mayflower.” He calls attention to the fact that the American 
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Bible Society is urging the celebration of Mayflower Universal 
Bible Sunday, Noy. 28. To help in the observance three booklets 
have been prepared. The first is “In the Name of ,God, Amen,” 
the second, “The Pilgrim and the Book,’ these are furnished at 
25 cents each. The third is called, “A Little Journey to Plymouth” 
and is furnished free in limited quantities. These may be ordered 
of the American Bible Society, Bible House, New York. . 

As indicative of the interest in the Bible the American Magazine 
has a popular article in the September number urging Bible read- 
ing under the title, “Do you use the World’s Best Text Book?’ 
The Tercentenary year is a good time to place a new emphasis 
upon the study of our great Source Book. Its teachings gave the 
Pilgrims a religion that was ethical and rational and the religion 
of this age needs the same sources of inspiration. 


Christian Endeavor Progress in Massachusetts 


NE of the largest state Christian Endeavor conventions ever 
QO held in Massachusetts closed Oct. 24, in Worcester. Nearly 
two thousand delegates were present, and the enthusiasm and deyo- 
tion to the cause has seldom been surpassed in any state. A full- 
time field secretary, Rev. Frank L. Freet, was chosen, and money 
raised for his support. Mr. Freet has a notable record in Ohio as 
a Christian Endeavor leader, and is already extremely popular 
with the young people. Dr. H. L. McClusky of Worcester, who has 
served the cause well as president for two years, gives way in this 
office to Mr. Asa H. Burgess, a young Congregationalist of Plym- 
outh, who has long been prominent in the state board of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Since the depletion and distraction caused by the 
war have been overcome, Christian Hndeavor has made large gains 
in Massachusetts, except in certain Congregational churches. In 
the Baptist churches and in other denominations, aside from the 
Methodist, where of course the Hpworth League prevails, the society 
is stronger than ever before in its history. The same thing is 
universally true throughout the country, as the recent great state 
conventions in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
other states, north and south and east and west, have proved. 
Nearly a dozen new state field secretaries are desired, and money 
bas been raised for their support when the right men can be found. 


Camp Roosevelt 


HICAGO is justly proud of the system of physical-military 
C training developed in connection with her public schools during 
the past two years. Each boy is enabled to receive ten months of 
corrective and instructive work in physical upbuilding. Proper 
conception of law and order is instilled and yet the plan does not 
seek to make finished military men. Capt. F. D. Beals, U. S. A., 
with the co-operation of the Board of Education, has been able to 
work out this scheme of handling boys in large masses with the 
greatest amount of efficiency and convenience. A large camp has 
been established near Muskegon, Mich., and has been named Camp 
Roosevelt in honor of Colonel Roosevelt, the statesman-soldier. 
The remarkable success of this plan is mirrored by similar efforts 
in other cities. The camp is proving a splendid force, not only in 
building up the physique of the boys, but in Americanization and 
the development of the democratic spirit. 


Big Methodist Building in Chicago 
ITE characteristic aggressiveness the Methodists are planning 
to erect a twenty-story building in Chicago on the site of 
the present First Methodist Church, Clark and Washington Streets. 
Rey. John Thompson, for some years Superintendent of Methodist 
City Missions, has just been made pastor of First Church and to 
him will be committed the supervision of the planning and the 
building of this great structure. Ground space of 80 feet on Wash- 
ington Street and 182 feet on Clark has been secured through the 
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purchase of a leasehold at a cost of more than a half million 
dollars. 

The lower stories of the building will house the activities of 
the Sunday School Board, the Epworth League, and other depart- 
ments of the church in the Chicago area and there will be social 
and recreational rooms. The building will furnish also a great 
number of offices and rooms for many business enterprises and will 
have an auditorium that will seat 3,000 people. It is planned to 
make it a center of evangelistic and reform movements. It is 
expected that a number of the large denominations will locate 
their offices in the new building which will furnish restaurant and 
convention room privileges. The First Methodist Church was organ- 
ized in 1838 and has held the present site since 1834. 


A Research Secretary 

HE Social Service staff of the Federal Council has been aug- 
mented by the appointment of a woman secretary in the person 

of Miss Agnes H. Campbell, who graduated from Wellesley College 
in 1917, having specialized in economics and sociology. Miss Camp- 
bell will be assistant to Rey. F. E. Johnson, and is well fitted for 
her work by the positions 
she has filled. For~ one 

. year she was assistant in 
the library of Congress, 
making a special study of 
social and _ industrial 
problems among the blind. 


was connected with the 
Woman’s Bureau of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, doing re- 
search work on the tab- 
ulation of labor laws, 
compilation of industrial 
studies and _ industrial 
statistics. The early part 
of this year she has been 
research assistant in the 
Washington office of the 
Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the Inter- 
church World Movement, 
making special investiga- 
tions on child labor, on the deportation and importation of aliens 
and assisting in special studies of coal mining and railways. All 
the various denominational social service groups are co-operating 
with this bureau of the Federal Council, and the appointment of 
Miss Campbell will make the work of the department more yvalu- 
able to the Congregational churches by furnishing to its ministry 
accurate information about social conditions in our country. Miss 
Campbell’s salary is met by the Congregational Education Society. 
The Research Bureau is at present conducting an investigation of 
the conditions which led up to the street car strike in the city of 
Denver, the results of which will be published at an early date. 
The Episcopalians have contributed $2,500 toward the support of 
this Bureau of Survey and Research, the Baptists $2,500, and it is 
expected that the Presbyterians will follow in due time, so that 
together with the contribution of the Congregationalists in Miss 
Campbell, the foundation has been laid for an Interchurch Bureau. 


Northfield Schools Popular 
T the recent annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Northfield Schools, the president, Mr. W. R. Moody, announced 
the completion of a special fund of $100,000 which the Trustees 


AGNES H. CAMPBELL 


_ early in the year set out to raise to meet the cost of some addi- 


tions to the plant ana other expenses. The attendance in the 
schools during the past year has taxed them to their full capacity. 
In Northfield Seminary there were 538; in Mount Hermon, 739; a 
In the latter case the larger attendance is due to 
the half-year added by the summer term, which has steadily in- 
creased in attendance during the past twenty years, reaching this 
The student body has representatives from not only 
every section of the United States and dependencies, including even 


_the Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands, but also from 38 foreign 
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countries. At Mount Hermon 104 of the students are of foreign 
birth, and at Northfield Seminary 38. Many of these students pur- 
pose returning to their own countries. During the year 12,058 per- 
sons have contributed $112,831.92 toward the general expenses of 
the schools, $21,122.70 of which was contributed by 2685 former 
students. This is the largest amount ever contributed by former 
students in any one year. 


The War’s Effect on English Sunday Schools 

HE Sunday School Chronicle, an English weekly, states that 

during the past year Anglican Sunday schools have lost 7,741 
teachers and 103,406 scholars, while the Free Churches have lost 
1,661 teachers and have gained 20,160 scholars. A comparison with 
the figures for 1914 shows that since the outbreak of the war the 
Church of England has lost 39,845 teachers and 630,669 scholars 
and the Free Churches 41,156 teachers and 284,519 scholars. This 
means that during the past six years nearly one million children 
have been withdrawn from religious instruction in excess of the 
number who have joined the schools during that time. Reports 
during recent months have, however, shown a substantial increase 
in numbers. 


Christian Endeavor Holiday Homes 

y HE British Endeavorers have set about solving the vacation 
’ problem in a practical way by establishing eight or nine 
“Christian Endeavor Holiday Homes” in different parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. That there is a holiday problem every one 
will admit who yisits the present-day summer resorts and sees 
young people given up to nightly dances in public dance halls, to 
the dime-novel movies and other unwholesome amusements. They 
often go back to business or school less fitted for their work be- 
cause of the vacation. These Holiday Homes in Great Britain 
are not money-makers, though they are on a strictly commercial 
basis. Preference shares are sold on a five per cent. basis, and the 
vacationists pay on the average about $10 a week for excellent 
food and a bed in a comfortable room, each room in the dormitories 
accommodating from two to six or eight. Some of the “homes” are 
beautiful buildings with attractive grounds, some are school build- 
ings that afford excellent accommodations. All are in charming 
locations. Though the plan has been in operation for several years, 
none of them have failed to pay the guaranteed interest on the 
money invested and to lay by a considerable sum each year for 
the improvement of the premises. The applications for entertain- 
ment cannot all be filled by. any means, and by one of them 1,200 
applicants had to be refused this year. A genuine holiday is en- 
joyed by all, not constant meetings or study classes, but wholesome 
sports and games, excursions to points of interest arranged every 
day for those who desire them; Sunday services and a simple song 
and prayer service at bedtime. An international feature has been 
added by the visits of French, German and Scandinavian Hndeav- 
orers who are often entertained for a week, free of expense. There 
are few more important philanthropies (not charities) than to 
provide wholesome and happy holidays for self-respecting young 
people, who wish to pay their way, but who cannot afford ordinary 
hotel prices and who enjoy something besides midnight dancing and 
lolling on hotel piazzas. Who will help in such an enterprise? 


Japanese Christians Take a Progressive Stand 

HE Federation of Churches in Japan has just sent to the Fed- 
T eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America resolutions 
passed at their recent annual meeting showing their keen interest 
in Christian internationalism. The Christian body in Japan, while 
small numerically, is influential, numbering many from the edu- 
eated and the.official classes. The resolutions state, in regard to 
the Korean affair, that they “unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
among the policies adopted and carried out by the authorities there 
have been*many things which we cannot approve,” and express 
the hope that Japan shall guide the Korean people with justice 
and humanity. The Japanese Christians hope for better relations 
with China, after admitting that their attitude toward China has 
not been altogether open and impartial, and reaffirm their intention 
of returning Tsingtau “in the proper time and in the proper way.” 
The resolutions go on to deny that Japan is a militaristic nation, 
and hail the League of Nations as the best hope for international 
peace. 
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The Republican Triumph 

The “Why” of It is Clear— 

First and foremost was the tremendous eagerness for relief 
from Democratic mismanagement, incompetency and autocracy at 
Washington, real and suspected. Even if the Republicans framed 
too severe an indictment, the undisputed and painful facts were 


sufficiently glaring to provoke popular resentment of colossal pro- 


portions. 

Second, the handicaps under which the Democratic campaign 
labored. One was a second-rate candidate, whose violent speeches 
and previous affiliations with the ‘wets’ lost him many votes. 
Another was his inevitable though perhaps not altogether just 
association with the methods and policies of the man whom he 
aspired to succeed and the régime which he was bound to defend. 
Another was the general belief, in the North at least, that the 
Democratic party is not so competent to administer public business 
as is the Republican, and that it is more of a sectional than it is 
a national party, with undue preponderance in the government, 
especially during the last eight years, of the section whence its 
presidential votes chiefly come. Still another was the defection 
because of their antipathy to the League of so many Irish voters 
usually counted safe for the Democratic ticket. 

Third, the impossibility of segregating absolutely a single clear- 
cut moral issue from a great complex of considerations which 
helped to determine the voters’ choice. This split believers in a 
League of Nations into two opposite camps, imposed upon con- 
scientious men and women the task of thinking their way delib- 
erately out of a muddle and led ultimately to a cleavage between 
members of the same household, who following alike scriptural 
precedent and the genius of genuine democracy, did ultimately 
what seemed to them right in their own eyes. 

Fourth, the superb organization of the Republican party, behind 
which were wealth, brains, enthusiasm and hard work, not only 
on the part of paid officials but on the part of tens of thousands 
of voluntary workers, including a host of women. That Indian- 
apolis Presbyterian layman, Will H. Hays, whom the \National 
Republican Committee had sense enough to select as its chairman 
two years ago, proved himself the man for the task. The result 
shows what organization can accomplish with the voters of this 
country, provided the organizer has any kind of a just cause. 

The very dimensions of the Republican triumph are sobering. 
May all who had a share in it exhibit that same fine spirit’ of 
humility which Mr. Harding showed when on Tuesday night he 
said: ii 

It is all so serious, the obligations are so solemn that instead 
of exulting I am more given to prayer to God to make me capable 
of playing my part, and that all these calls to responsibility may 
meet the aspirations and expectations of America and the world. 

Even such a victory as this is not a mandate for the Republican 
party to allow its policies to be controlled by men of the type 
from whom Theodore Roosevelt revolted, in 1912, or to permit our. 
national attitude toward the League of Nations to be shaped by 
Senators Borah, Johnson, Brandegee, Moses and other “bitter- 
enders” rather than by men of international sympathies within the 
Republican party like Elihu Root, Ex-President Taft and A. Law- 
rence Lowell. Mr. Harding’s intention seems to be to try to 
reconcile conflicting elements. In view, however, of. the complex 
character of the great electorate which has lifted him to power, 
which comprehends many friends of Irish freedom, many who are 
more loyal to Germany than to America, many materialistically 
minded native Americans out for business and pleasure only, and 
on the other hand, many high-minded citizens, including not a few 
sincere champions of a League of Nations, Mr. Harding will have to 
prove to the country that he can be firm and fearless as well as 
friendly and irenic. At critical times in the four formidable years 
that are before him, he will be upheld in every clean-cut decision 
for righteousness and human brotherhood by that plain Vermonter, 
Calvin Coolidge, whom Massachusetts long ago learned could stand 
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like a rock in the whirl of politics and in whom it continues to 
have faith that when elevated to the vice-presidency he will stand 
for the best ideals of old New Hngland. 

These men only need to do their best in order to win . and hold 
the confidence of many who have seen fit to oppose them at the 
polls. These men, with the advisers whom they will summon to 
their side, are capable of leading America forward in the right 
path. They will need, and we believe they will seek, the wisdom 
that cometh from above. They need, and they should have, the 
prayers and the co-operation of all Christian people in this country 
and the world over. 

% ¥ 

The fact that Japan is not a Christian nation was emphasized 
last week in the worship at a shrine just opened in Tokio of the 
late Mikado Mutsuhito at which great crowds gathered to worship 
his spirit. The present emperor and empress had their special time 
of worship, the whole city was illuminated and public exhibitions 
of theatrical shows and geisha dances were given on open air stages 
in all the wards of the city. But the fact that Japan is not a 
Christian nation is all the more reason why we should send Chris- 
tian witnesses and teachers to Japan. 


Holding the Standard High 


Shall we make Christian faith effective by lowering, or by 
lifting its unique claims upon the attention and obedience of men? 
Is Christ to be less, or more, to us and to the world as the years 
go on and the changes come? May it not be possible to pay too 
great a price in betrayal of high quality in seeking popular sup- 
port? On our answer to this question depends, we believe, the 
future of the churches in our own communion and of all the organi- 
zations and individual members of the Universal Church. In serv- 
ice and in relation to all earthly honor Christ is willing to take 
the lowest place. But in his relation to his followers he claims 
not only leadership but the authority of a leader whose word is 
not to be lowered or set aside. It was not out of character for 
him to say, with a view into the future of humanity, “And Gift 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

An English newspaper, The Saturday Westminster, speaks this 
warning in view of certain tendencies of the day and of new esti- 
mates which are urged upon us of relative inp in our 
thinking: 

In the age that is coming the Christian faith will have to make 
either much bolder or much lower claims. If the pitch is reduced 
many more will join in—but only for a time. A Christianity, which 
is willing to abdicate its royal dignity and take its place as one 
interest among many will not greatly interest mankind. 

It is a good test both of pulpit work and every-day thinking 
to ask whether we are giving his rightful place to Christ, his prom- 
ises, his companionship, his purposes. We do not really widen the 
scope of our individual or church life when we let down the bars 


and see Christ crowded out of the place of his supreme authority. 


Our faith so diluted will cease to be strong and active enough to 
serve as an effective solvent for the troubles of our confused and 
difficult world. For people will not then be interested enough to 
pay it the compliment either of attention or hostility. A faith that 
makes no demands and arouses no opposition is certain to become 
of little use to the world. ; 
¥ ¥ 

We have no news as we go to press of the result of the Cali- 
fornia referendum on alien ownership of land. As a preliminary 
to the vote the Acting Secretary of State issued a warning that 
the people of California have no power by legislation to overthrow 
Federal statutes or treaties, which are the supreme law of the 
land. Under-Secretary of State Davis said: 


The movement in California to recast the State laws affecting 
alien land tenure has been receiving since its inception the close 
and interested attention of the Department of State. The relation 
of certain treaty provisions t6 the proposed measure is being dis- 
cussed clearly and ably in California and will doubtless prove an 


-~more than it sometimes taketh to replace a Punctured Tire. 
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element in the State’s decision as to the adoption or rejection of 
the proposed measure. 

In the meantime the department has had numerous discussions 
of the most friendly and candid nature with the Ambassador of 
Japan and it is believed he thoroughly realizes, as we Have sought 
to make clear, that no outcome of the California movement will be 
acceptable to the country at large that does not accord with exist- 
ing and applicable provisions of law, and what is equally important, 
with the nation’s instinct of justice. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Contented Conductor 


The Conductor who took up my Ticket had upon his arm many 
Golden Stripes. And I said unto him, I perceive that thou hast 
been long upon the Road. 

And he said, Forty and two years have I been a Passenger 
Conductor, and before that I ran a Freight, and before that I 
was a Brakeman., 

And I said, Thou dost not look it. 

And he said, If I still have Vigor for a man of mine age it is 
because I have learned two things. The first is to think first what 
is best and endeayor to attain it. The next is to be content with 
what I get. 
trust his God? 

Now, in about two hours the rear Truck of the Tender of the 
Locomotive jumped the track. And the Train was going fast, so 
that before it stopped it ran for more than its length, and the 
deep cuts of the Derailed Truck showed in the Ties behind the 
Train. And it was lucky that we were not Piled in an Heap. 

And I walked forward to the Locomotive and stood beside the 
Conductor as he directed the Train Crew. And he gave them few 
orders, but when he spake they got busy and did as he said. 

And I inquired of him, saying, Is thy Philosophy working well? 

And he answered, Sure thing. We have everything to be thank- 
ful for. No one is hurt. The Truck is uninjured. The day is fine 
for outdoor work. And I have a Train Crew that can coax a 
recalcitrant Truck back on the track like Mary’s Little Lamb. 

And even as he spake, the Flanges returned to the Rails, and 
the Whistle blew for the Flagman, and the Conductor said, All 
Aboard. 

Then did the Conductor come back and speak unto me, saying, 

Thou art a Scholar. I am a Roughneck. But if I had thine 
Ability and thy Pulpit, then would I stand and speak unto men 
and women, saying, 

Hearken unto me, and take good heed. Thine Imagination can 
depict no Heaven fairer than this Good Old World might be if ye 
would only take it at its best, and Trust God, and stop worrying. 
For which is worse, to be an Atheist and believe in no God, or to 
profess to believe in God and then distrust his care? Surely if 
there be any sin against the Holy Ghost is it not this, to profess 
to believe in the Guidance of God, and then to worry as if the 
Devil Owned the Planet and was keeping it for Home Consumption? 

And I said unto him, Though thou call thyself a Roughneck, 
yet dost thou preach a Mighty Practical Gospel. 

And he said, yea, and I live it. Therefore have I on mine arm 
these many stripes, and in mine heart the song of youth and the 
joy of life. And it costeth very little, and the wealth of rubies 


ig not to be compared unto it. 


Now the Train had lost but Forty Minutes, which is not much 
But 
the Train sped on its way, and we pulled in On Time. 

And I bowed before him as I left the Train, and shook his hand. 
And he said, A quiet mind tendeth to a level head. Therefore do 
we the more quickly get back upon the Rails, with good courage, 
and good steam pressure, and here we are. 

And there we were, even as he said. 


w n y ¥ ; . 


We like the schooner race in which the Gloucester fishing boat 
Espéranto won over its Nova Scotia rival much better than the 
America’s Cup races of the summer. For one thing the boats that 
raced at Halifax in November were not afraid to go out to sea 
when the wind was blowing. 
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the presidency “because he had put a ban on hunting.” 
For how shall a man do otherwise and profess to- 
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In Brief 


Now that the election is off our hands, let’s get busy about 
chureh work. 
% ¥ 
Gear the local association up to the local church. The automo- 
bile can be made helpful at this point. 
% ¥ 
Are you starting on your program for Forefathers’ Day? It 
is well to be seasonable both in preparation of sermon material and 
in securing speakers, for anyone who has anything worth while to 
say about the Pilgrims will be in demand, 
% ¥ 
Vice-President-elect Coolidge has kept his record of political 
victories clean. Seventeen times he has run for office since he was 
first elected a member of the City Council of Northampton, Mass. 
He might repeat to-day the remark with which he answered the 
congratulations of a personal friend and political opponent who 
said: “I didn’t vote for you, Cal.” “Well, said the future Vice- 
President, ‘somebody did.” 
y ¥ 
Curious what trifles sometimes sway voters. As for example in 
the case of that Massachusetts voter who turned down Cox for 
This new 
voter, who did not happen to be a woman, had confused the Re- 
publican candidate for the governorship of Massachusetts with the 
Democratic candidate for the presidency. Hvidently Nimrod figured 
in his thought more mightily than either of the Coxes. 
% ¥ 
The Executive Committee of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil has just fixed the next meeting of the body at Los Angeles begin- 
ning July 8, 1921, and going on presumably for a week as hereto- 
fore. This moving forward of the time from the last week in June, 
which had been tentatively selected will enable ministers and edu- 
eators to close up their year’s work in season for the long journey 
which Eastern delegates will have to make across the continent, 
% ¥ 
It is good for your widow that you should be a British subject 
if you are going to be killed by brigands in Mexico. The widow of 
Mr. Benton, killed by Villa, has secured a lump sum of $10,000 and 
a pension of $2.50 per day. And she has behind her the British 
government to see that it is duly paid. Mr. Benton was killed in 
1914 and his widow is a Mexican, but the special public interest 
in the decision is that the delay in settlement has prevented a 
British recognition of the Mexican revolutionary government. 
¥% ¥ 
The death of King Alexander of Greece, of blood poisoning 
resulting from the bite of a pet monkey, has resulted in an offer 
of the throne to his younger brother Paul. This offer is, however, 
contingent on a declaration of the new king repudiating the claims 
of his father, the former King Constantine, and his older brother 
to the throne. King Paul, if he accepts these conditions and gives 
himself entirely to his people and not to family interests, will be 
a king of the British type, a monarch who rules and does not 
govern. With such a king and continued advance under the leader- 
ship of Venezelos and wise successors, Greece should be able to 
unify the large territories which have come to her under the peace 
settlements and their century-long separated peoples of Greek race 
and tongue. 
¥ ¥ 


In the unhappy Irish situation, with an apparent stopping of 
all wheels of progress toward mutual understanding and a satis- 
factory settlement, we note with satisfaction the appeal published 
in the London Times for special prayer. The appeal, which is 
signed by fifteen bishops, Irish and English, and by many other 
Christian leaders of England, Scotland and Wales, and in which 
the friends of Hngland and Ireland in America might well join, says: 


The trouble deepens as the weeks roll on. Nothing has been 
done by man’s wisdom so far to improve the situation effectually. 
Surely the time has come for a great united effort of prayer to 
Almighty God for help, on the part of al! the Christian Churches and 
Fellowships in Great Britain and Ireland. With the utmost hu- 
mnility, therefore, we venture to appeal to all our fellow-citizens in 
the Christian community to join in such an effort of prayer for the 
restoration of good will and mutual confidence by the realization 
of Christ in the hearts of us all. 
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Southern California Conference 
In 1887—31 Churches—1,549 Members— 
Budgets $71,262 
In 1919—113 Churches—18,233 Members— 


Budgets $394,798 

Value of Church Property... .$2,075,500 

Average Pastor’s Salary..... 1,500 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Quota....... $154,000 

Pledges ita vevasaaee os orcas orate staan 166,873 
Emergency Fund Quota............. 75,000 

Bled oes ieeeehicie eee ote eeeee iste rate 35,5386 

OSTUMATCU™ Reece ioastere aul tenets aiauate 40,000 


Los ANGELES CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IXXTENSION SOCIETY 

Organized 1912—Nine New Churches, with 
Membership of 922 


otal Number of Churches in Los Angeles 26 


Mich ber Shiga wis. -, cade ace toys ev aosle teenensten aesie vale de 5,548 
Sunday School Membership in New 
Churches) Giga ersyekeisiss tas osha ese eereperatots 1,029 
Total Sunday School Membership........ 4,456 
Seven New Church Buildings 


The above statement, printed on a large card- 
board, attracted considerable attention at the 
exhibit at the International Council in Boston. 
It reveals a remarkable growth in ‘the thirty- 
two years since the Southern California Confer- 
ence was organized. 

Not so long ago, it was declared that Congre- 
gationalism could not be propagated west of 
the Hudson River; and, later, that it had 
reached its Ultima Thule at the Chicago River. 
Beyond that were the insurmountable Rockies 
and the great American desert. But, while Con- 
gregationalism has been stationary or only 
slightly advancing in its original habitat, it has 
flourished in the Golden West and by the west- 
In competition with numberless sects, 
fads and fancies, it stands in the forefront 
of the denominations. The fourfold growth in 
churches and the twelvefold inerease in church 
membership in thirty-two years promises well 
for the future. Last year, while other denomi- 
nations reported net losses throughout the coun- 
try and our own denomination only a slight 
gain, the Southern California Congregational 
churches made a net increase of 395. 

Los Angeles is now the first city on the 
Pacifie Coast not only in population but in the 
number of its industries and the value of its 
industrial productions. The marvelous develop- 
ment of Los Angeles is due not to the addition 
of populations by annexation, but to its unex- 
celled climate, its abundant supply of good 
water, and the “open shop,” as well as to its 
admirable location on the ocean, the rich ranch- 
ing and fruit country about it, and to the pro- 
duction of oil and gas in the immediate vicinity. 

In this great and growing country, churches 
with Congregational affiliation have a special 
opportunity, free as they are to adopt their own 
by-laws and elect their own officers without in- 
terference, to baptize by immersion or affusion, 
to be either high or low church, broad and never 
narrow, with three gates on a side and four 
sides. In the midst of the perplexities and fric- 
tions of life, these churches with their demo- 
eratie origin and polity will hold fast to that 
which is good, seeking to make democracy safe 
for the world; will take courage at the oppor- 
tunities offered them, making the most of their 
independency and ecclesiastical freedom; and 
yet will play the game with all the other 
churches and denominations. 

In the face of economic profiteering, social 
political chicanery, ecclesiastical com- 
In the face of num- 


ern sea. 


vurest, 
petition, what shall we do? 
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berless calls for men and money, for social sery- 
ice and religious ministry, what shall be our 
answer? With the various candidates appeal- 
ing to us for our suffrage and platforms for our 
loyalty, to whom shall we go and where shall 
our citizenship be? There can be but one an- 
swer: Our loyalty is and must continue to be 
to Jesus Christ, and to his cause. And the 
Congregational churches must show the way. 
G F. K. 


al OUR: ue as 


The Congregational World Movement 

Congregational folk the country over haye 
been watching with some anxiety for the re- 
sponse of the churches to the demands to be 
made upon them for our work for the year 1921. 
As before indicated in The Congregationalist, 
the Congregational World Movement quota is 
to be merged with the apportionment of the 
churches. This means that the apportionment 
figures, instead of being $2,000,000 are $5,000,- 
000. This is exactly the amount of the com- 
bined apportionment and the Congregational 
World Movement quota for 1920. The appor- 
tionment for 1921 should have been $6,000,000 
adequately to care for the missionary work of 
our churches, but the unanimous feeling was 
that $5,000,000 was all we could hope to raise. 
This cut of a million dollars will undoubtedly 
seriously handicap some of our work. 

The response of many of the churches so 
early in the campaign is exceedingly encourag- 
ing. Many of our states have accepted the ap- 
portionment assigned with little change and are 
setting about raising it with good courage. Illi- 
nois furnishes an example of the feeling that 
permeates the churches. The Apportionment 
Committee of this state, together with the Ap- 
portionment Committee of Chicago Association, 
the latter representing about 150 churches, met 
and decided that the amount assigned by the 
Congregational World Movement, $500,000 was 
more than the state could flope to raise and it 
was unanimously voted to apportion to the 
churches of the state $400,000. 

The committee having the matter in charge 
in Chicago Association called together the pas- 
tors of 20 of the largest churches, churches that 
would have to pay 86 per cent. of the total 
apportionment of Chicago Association. These 
men voted unanimously to ask the Apportion- 
ment Committee to assign $500,000 to the Illi- 
nois churches and they agreed to do the best 
that they could to have their churches accept 
and raise the full amount. The Apportionment 
Committees have unanimously voted to follow 
the suggestion made by these pastors. 

* Eo 

Subsequently two large, enthusiastic meet- 
ings were held in Chicago to consider raising 
the apportionment and Dr. Cornelius Patton 
was the speaker. To the first meeting were 
invited pastors and leading laymen of all the 
churches save the 20 largest. After the presen- 
tation of the case by Dr. Patton and the spread- 
ing before the representatives of the figures that 
would apply to their church, they enthusiasti- 
cally agreed to do their utmost to go over the 
top. The other meeting was made up of nearly 
a hundred representatives of the 20 largest 
ehurches. The note struck was one of courage, 
of faith, of belief that the thing could be done, 
and of determination on the part of pastors and 
laymen to do their utmost to make the appor- 
tionment for 1921 a success. 

The apportionment figures were taken to an 
Association Meeting down state, an association 
that has no large churches. In quite a number 
of these the apportionment for benevolences for 
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1921 amounts to more than the pastor’s salary. 
The amounts were so large that some of the 
pastors were “jarred’’ when they first consid- 
ered them. After conference over the matter it 
was the consensus of opinion that the associa- 
tion ought to accept the apportionment assigned 
and pastors and laymen agreed to heartily sup- 
port the Movement and do even rane possible 
to raise the full amount. 

When it is taken into account that the regu- 
lar apportionment of the State of Illinois here- 
tofore has been only $200,000 and that the state 
has never raised of that apportionment more 
than $150,000, the results of the meetings noted 
above are most encouraging. It has to be taken 
into account also that Illinois subscribed last 
year on the Congregational World Movement of 
her quota of $290,000, only $125,000. Leaders 
who have been in touch with the present move- 
ment in Illinois believe that) there is a spirit 
that will carry the state near to the goal of 
$500,000 next year. If this is done it will be 
a great achievement. For the most part the 
leaders of our churches in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and other states are tackling the 
problem with just as much courage as has been 
exhibited in JlJinois. The great success of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, of the Mid-West Edu- 
cation Fund, and of the Congregational World 
Movement, together with the belief that our full 
apportionment for 1920 has been subscribed, has 
given our people great courage. There is a new 
feeling of optimism. We are surely not down- 
hearted. The great American Board Meeting 
at Marietta added to our enthusiasm and set 
many of our people on fire. We believe that 
the 45,000,000 ought to be raised, that it ean be 
raised, and we are willing to sacrifice ourselves. 
to raise it. 

x * 

The committee of laymen appointed by the 
National Council to secure increases in minis- 
ters’ salaries with Mr. Frank Kimball as chair- 
man has brought about great results. A large 
number of churches have responded nobly to the 
eall. Apparently many more should take this: 
matter to heart. Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley of the 
Board of Conference Claimants of the Methodist 
Wpiscopal Church has lately made a report of 
the survey of ministers’ salaries in the leading 
denominations of America. This reveals that 
in 16 denominations 4.829 ministers receive less: 
than $500 a year; 14,423 others receive between 
$500 and $1,000; 12,878 draw salaries between 
$1,000 and $1,500. The average of salary lists: 
for seven denominations are as follows: 


Episcopalian . ......... 0+ $1,242 
Presbyterian (North) Sa. sens Sta ererg 
United Presbyterian’ » 1s caster 1,096 
Reformed Chureh (Dutch) ........ 1,170 
Methodist Episcopal (North) ...... “ifs beds) 
‘Congregational -).... 7 .seeeeeeene 1,042 
Baptist (Northern) .fcn pss 950 


The average salary of Congregational minis- 
ters in America is a little over $1,000—what ‘of 
the men who are at the lower end of this scale? 
In 1919 65.5 per cent. of our ministers received’ 
less than $1,500 and 30 per cent., less than 
$1,000. Our churches and our missions at home: 
and abroad are suffering greatly because of the 
lack of leaders. Does not our difficulty in get- 
ing strong men and women to give themselves 
for leadership in the work of the Kingdom go: 
back in some measure to our niggardly methods. 
in dealing with them? If we expect to go for- 
ward our giving ought to go up to the standard 
which we are now setting for it and if we main- 
tain this standard in beneyolences our more- 
generous attitude there will be reflected imme- 
diately in greater generosity in dealing with. 
our pastors. R, W. @. 

Chicago, Nov. 2. 
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‘embarrassment it caused him. 
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Vis-a-Vis with Dr. Cadman 


Reactions from His Summer in England 


“Splendidly fit” for another busy and produc- 
tive year—his twentieth—at his big church in 
Brooklyn, for the Sunday afternoon work which 
he has been carrying on at the Brooklyn Y. M. 
©. A., for a number of years, and for a few of 
the many opportunities for lecturing here and 
there throughout the country which are at his 
disposal the year around, is Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, after an interesting summer in England. 
As I sat with him for an hour the other day 
and listened to his unstudied, rapid-fire, but 
extremely discerning comment on men and 
things on both sides of the Atlantic, noted the 
erectness of his carriage and felt the firmness 
of his handclasp, I said to myself, “Here is 


‘one metropolitan minister who doesn’t scant his 


parochial duties either, and who keeps up his 
studies during vacation days, with whom hard 
work evidently agrees.” The accident which de- 
prived him for a time of the use of his right arm 
and at the same time deprived the Interna- 
tional Council in Boston of his anticipated 
address, has left no traces of the temporary 
He is already 
plunging into the autumn round and is giving 
his congregation a series of sermons on immor- 
tality, striking a note which he considers im- 
portant both as a corrective of. fanciful views 
and as a real stimulus to Christian faith. 

Dr. Cadman, as was to be expected, credit- 
ably represented America at Tercentenary cele- 
brations in Plymouth and elsewhere. He spoke 
of the interest whieh dignitaries of the [stab- 
lished Church and officials of the government 
have taken in the commemoration, particularly 
on its civie side. To them the outcome of the 
Pilgrim adventure is the America of today with 
all its resources. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with whom Dr. Cadman took tea at 
Lambeth Palace, jokingly remarked to him, 
“T suppose if the Pilgrims had found on board 
the Mayflower an Anglican bishop, he might 
have lost his ears.” But he found this highest 
official of the English Church, as well as the 
Bishop of Winchester, with whom he had a 
long conyersation, most urbane and cordially 
appreciative of the motives that led the men of 
the Mayflower to cut loose from HWngland and 
gracious in their attitude toward the non-con- 


formity of today. 
* * 


This led me to ask Dr. Cadman about the 
Lambeth proposal emanating from the Bishops 
in conference, and looking toward a reunion of 
Christendom. His attitude corresponds to that 
of many of our English brethren, who welcome 
the overture as a step in the right direction. 
Dr. Cadman himself would not object to being 
one among other non-conformists to receive a 
supplementary ordination. And when I asked 


him if he considered it consistent for one who 


did not feel that the rite carried any special 
additional grace to receive it at the hands of 


~ one who felt that it did, he replied, “I should 


look upon it as a good man’s blessing, like the 
hand of Lincoln upon me, for example, that 
would broaden my opportunities and usefulness 
in the Christian Church.” Dr. Cadman has 
been thinking seriously of late concerning the 
future of Independency pure and simple, and 
has promised to write an article for The Con- 
gregationalist embodying his views on this sub- 
ject in connection with the Lambeth. Proposal. 

Dr. Cadman’s Sundays abroad are appro- 
priated to such an extent by congregations who 
wish to hear him preach that he heard only one 
sermon. This was preached by Dr. Orchard of 
London, with whose intellectual virility he was 


impressed, as well as with the fact that the 


response of the London public to the ritualistic 
elements in his service shows a genuine craying 
for symbolism on the part even of those who 
class themselves as non-Anglicans. He feels 
that Dr. Orchard in his blending of broad the- 
ology and the sacramentarian element in wor- 
ship is too far ahead of the rank and file-to 
be as influential as he might be in that par- 
ticular. 6 % 

Taking up the mooted question of whether 
the English preaching is more evangelical than 
American and more pronounced in its emphasis 
on Christ, Dr. Cadman.was not inclined to in- 
stitute a contrast unfavorable to America. He 
feels that the English preaching is different, 
but not necessarily more Christocentric. He 
thinks that Christ is so glorious and many-sided 
that there is room in the pulpit for stressing 
varied aspects of his personality and message. 
But he has little sympathy with a pulpit that 
emphasizes solely the human Jesus, any more 


Dr. CADMAN 


than he has with a pulpit that makes a shibbo- 
leth of “the deity of Christ’—a phrase which 
he thinks should be interpreted by every 
preacher or theologian using it. A third mis- 
emphasis in his opinion is to preach Christ from 
the semi-materialistic point of view, as do the 
premillenarians in their advocacy of a theory 
which history has utterly discredited. These 
points Dr. Cadman is amplifying in the new 
book soon to appear entitled, ‘‘Ambassadors of 
God.” 


* * 


‘Naturally our talk drifted on toward social 
and political conditions abroad. He thinks that 
organized labor has lost rather than gained in 
its appeal to public sympathy during the years 
since he was in England. The growth among 
trade unionists of class consciousness and of a 
group dictatorship, the revelations concerning 
the subsidy which the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment paid to the labor organ, The Daily Herald, 
lave made the public at large more critical. 
It is suspected that organized labor, for ex- 
ample, wants the mines nationalized not so 
much for the nation’s sake as for its own sake, 
and that at heart labor may be as selfish as is 
the grasping capitalist. Dr. Cadman believes 
that the old type of industrial worker such as 
his father employed in Middle HEngland, who 
was restrained by religious convictions bred in 


his sires by the Wesleyan movement, has largely 
disappeared from English life. It is a scramble 
now, and the old order is changing, but Dr. 
Cadman cannot conceive of a new order which 
can dispense with the services of men of excep- 
tional ability and initiative. 

Though an ardent champion of America’s 
entrance into the war, even before our country 
seemed as a whole ready for it, Dr. Cadman, 
through what he learned in England this sum- 
mer, declares plainly in favor of a generous 
treatment of Germany. He finds little hatred 
in Hngland toward the fallen foe. Moreover, 
the situation on the continent should arouse the 
pity of the world. According to Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth’s figures, there are a million starving or 
undernourished children in Germany, another 
million in Austria and two million in Poland. 
The Berlin hospitals are full of children with 
broken bones due to little falls which would 
not harm a properly nourished child. 

Dr. Cadman sensibly parries the newspaper 
man’s queries as to what is going to happen in 
Idngland and the world. Not a wholesale ad- 
mirer of Lloyd George, he nevertheless thinks 
that he is the only man in sight now for the 
leadership of Hngland. He is not sure that 
either in Wngland or America we have reached 
the bottom of the valley or fully learned the 
outstanding lesson of the war, that God’s will 
must be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

He AIBS 5 


W.H. M.A. Meets in Boston 


The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association was held with 
the first annual meeting of the Suffolk Alliance 
in Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Oct. 27. With 
a stirring challenge that we live up to our high- 
est Christian ideals, Mrs. George W. Coleman 
urged our special attention to the critical racial 
and capital versus labor conditions in our land. 

Pleasant Hill Academy on the Cumberland 
Plateau in Tennessee was vividly portrayed by 
its ‘‘Dr. May” Wharton. What a field for the 
harvest! Handsome, strapping youth, willing 
to tackle any problem, however difficult, but 
equally ready to play marbles, and give up for 
a week’s rest, sitting on the porch, after three 
days’ work on the farm. How shall such as 
these be persuaded that three months’ school- 
ing is not a thorough education! Why shouldn’t 
a baby snuff tobacco? ‘‘Isn’t my grandfather’s 
diet as good as your grandfather’s?’ But the 
power of suggestion is wonderfully contagious 
and even though we are hopelessly unemotional 
in our religious observances, repeated questions 
among the five-year-olds, “How many drank 
coffee for breakfast this morning?” bring en- 
couragingly fewer hands. 

In 1891 a young Schauffler graduate entered 
the boarding house of some mill workers in 
Braddock, Pa., to invite them to a Protestant 
service. Strange as it may seem, they went; 
made fun of the service; but stranger still, they | 
went again and again. They began to read the 
Bible and truly feasted on it. Then they formed 
the first Slovak Congregational church in the 
world with twelve members. One of these 
young men, Andrew Gavlik, was encouraged to 
go to the Slavic department at Oberlin College 
and for twenty years has been pastor of the 
Slovak Congregational church at Duquesne, Pa. 

The day was replete with expressions of great 
opportunity, the country over, crowned with 
the vision of our “templed hills in Massachu- 
setts,’ brought by Rev. John J. Walker. Equally 
strong was the evidence of courage and faith 
to improve the opportunity. 
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Pilgrim Celebrations in America 


For several months plans have been going 
ahead for mass meetings to be held under the 
auspices of the American Mayflower Council. 
In sixty cities churches, educational institu- 
tions, clubs, chambers of commerce, historical 
societies and other groups are combining their 
energies in an effort to make these mass meet- 
ings the outstanding event of the winter season. 
At each meeting there are to be two speakers: 
one from the other side of the sea, the other an 
American. FEminent preachers, professors and 
journalists are leaving New York and other 
cities to participate in the campaign. Among 
the American speakers are Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, 
Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. J. Percival Huget, Dr. 
Charles HB. Jefferson, Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Bishop William. F. McDowell, Dr. Richard 
Roberts, Dr. Herbert L. Willett, Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, D. BE. L. 
Powell and Dr. Gaius G. Atkins. 

The British delegation is made up of Rey. 
R. C. Gillie, Canon H. A. Burroughs, Rev. Alex- 
ander Ramsay, Mr. BH. Harold Spender and 
Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson. 

Mr. Gillie is the minister of the Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church, one of the most influential 
congregations in London. He is President-des- 
ignate of the National Free Church Council of 
England. He is one of the foremost speakers of 
Mngland and is keen on questions of social re- 
form. 

Dr. Ramsay is preacher of the largest Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church in London. He was 
a delegate to the recent World Conference on 
Faith and Order in Geneva and to the confer- 
ence of the World Alliance for International 


Speakers in Sixty Cities 
By Linley V. Gordon 


Friendship in St, Beatenberg, Switzerland. 

Rey. Canon E. A. Burroughs is Fellow and 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford; Canon 
of Peterborough Cathedral; Chaplain to His 
Majesty the King and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishops of Liverpool and Exeter. He came 
into prominence during the war for his work 
among the soldiers. Canon Burroughs has been 
a prominent member of the Mansfield Confer- 
ence, which during the last years has been dis- 
cussing the questions of intercommunion and 
interchange of pulpits between the Church of 
England and the Free Churches. 

Mr. E. Harold Spender is well known as 
author, journalist and lecturer. He is the 
author of noted biographies on Herbert Henry 
Asquith and Lloyd George and has written 
numerous other books and magazine articles. 

Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson, now representing in 
New York the Daily News of London is well 
known to Americans. He was a member of 
Parliament from 1906 to 1910 in London and 


representative of the London Daily News for © 


twelve years. His books “The Christ We For- 
get” and “The Church We Forget,” are of 
striking originality and have gone into many 
editions. 

The French Government is sending Gen. Rob- 
ert George Nivelle, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army, Dec. 1916—-May 1917, and M. An- 
dré Monod of Paris, Seeretary-Treasurer of the 
United Protestant Committee for War Relief 
in France and Belgium. M. Monod has long 
desired that the Protestant Committee of 
France might co-operate in the Tercentenary 
Celebrations. 


What follows is the schedule of the Mayflower 
Council mass meetings. Dr. Jefferson and Dr. 
Ramsay will speak in Albany, Nov. 15; Syra- 
cuse, Nov. 16; Auburn, Nov. 17; Rochester, 
Nov. 18; Buffalo, Nov. 19-21; Bridgeport, Nov- 
22; New Haven, Nov. 23. 

Canon Burroughs will be in Trenton, Noy. 
15; Baltimore, Noy. 16; Washington, Nov. 17; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 18; Harrisburg, Nov. 19-21; 
Scranton, Nov. 22. The Canon’s speaking com- 
panion in the first three cities will be Bishop 
William EF. McDowell, and in the last three, 
Talcott Williams, Dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston and M. André° 
Monod of Paris will be in New Orleans, Noy. 
14; Houston, Noy. 15; Dallas, Nov. 16; Okla- 
homa City, Nov. 17; Little Rock, Nov. 18; 
Wichita, Nov. 19; Memphis, Noy. 20. 

Mr. Harold EH. Spender will speak in Spring- 
field, Nov. 15; St. Louis, Noy. 16; Kansas City, 
Nov. 17; Topeka, Noy. 18. : 

General Nivelle’s schedule is as follows: Chi- 
cago, Nov. 14-15; Milwaukee, Nov. 16; Madi- 
son, Noy. 17-18; Indianapolis, Nov. 19-21; 
Louisville, Nov. 22; Cincinnati, Nov. 23; Lex- 
ington, Noy. 24. 

Dr. J. Fort Newton and Rev. R. C. Gillie will 
address the meetings in Detroit, Nov. 15; Pon- 
tiac, Nov. 16; Akron, Nov. 17; Dayton, Nov. 
18; Columbus, Noy. 19; Cleveland, Nov. 20-22. 

Dr. J. Percival Huget and Mr. P. Whitwell 
Wilson are to be in Portland, Noy. 15; Provi- 
dence, Nov. 16; Manchester, Noy. 17; Worces- 
ter, Nov. 18; Springfield, Nov. 19; Hartford, 
Noy. 20. 


Live University Pastors and Incoming Students 
Preparing for the Spiritual Education of American College Men and Women 


Muny parents will be as intensely interested 
in the character-building preparations now on 
foot in the colleges as they are in the personnel 
of the faculty and the line-up of the football 
team. In the great majority of institutions a 
definite, planned work is going on. We publish 
below a number of communications upon effi- 
cient church workin our American student 
bodies. These communications will serve also 
as a clearing house for the most effective, up- 
to-date methods of work among our college men 
and women—the leaders of tomorrow. We shall 
be glad to receive other such communications 
from college pastors and pastors in college 
towns who are doing an aggressiwe work for 
students. The following communications are 
among the first received. Others will follow.— 
Eprrors’ NOTE. 


Religious Work at New Hampshire 
State College 


By Rev. Vaughn Dabney 
Durham, N. H. 

As there is no other place, either at the col- 
lege or in the village, where the thousand young 
men and women of the New Hampshire State 
College may worship save in the historic old 
Congregational Church in Durham, the members 
make it known through the pastor at the open- 
ing convocation that the students are not only 
wanted and needed in the Community Church 
but urged to join its associate membership. 

On the first Friday night of the college year 
the several hundred members of the entering 
elass pour into the church vestry for the annual 


Freshman Frolic. Here they learn the college 
songs and cheers, get acquainted, do “stunts,” 
eat whatever ice cream the jealous sophomores 
haven’t borrowed (?) from the kitchen below, 
and listen respectfully to words of welcome 
and counsel by pastor and college president. 

Comes the first Sunday: Before morning wor- 
ship faculty members conduct student Bible 
classes. As the hour for the church service 
draws nigh, student activities increase. Junior 
girls slip downstairs to make ready for the 
kindergarten that tired mothers may worship in 
peace of mind; members of the college glee 
clubs may be heard rehearsing the morning 
anthem; student ushers drawn from some col- 
lege fraternity are busy carrying chairs into the 
church; a group of upper class men meet with 
the pastor for a short prayer service. In the 
Church school, which meets after morning wor- 
ship, the plans call for student classes and stu- 
dent teachers for village children. In the after- 
noon a delegation from the college Y. M. C. A. 
starts off with the pastor to conduct services 
in a near-by schoolhouse. At seven in the eve- 
ning the Student Forum meets in the vestry. 

The plans for the first Sunday will be car- 
ried out during the entire year, varied with 
afternoon vesper services by the orchestra and 
glee clubs. On a Sunday a student may find 
at the church anything from a tea to a prayer 
meeting. Throughout the college year various 
socials and pageants are given at the church, 
and in June a strawberry sociable for the 
seniors corresponds to the freshman frolic. 

The church shares in the planning and ex- 
ecution of campus religious activities. In Dur- 


ham the work of such splendid organizations 
as the Y.W. C. A. and@them iam Men Os Aoi 
considered as an extension of the work of the 
church, so strongly has the idea of a community 
of worship and service taken hold of the stu- 
dents and townspeople. The new college Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary is associated with the minister 
as an interdenominational student pastor. Plans 
have been made by both of these organizations 
together with the associate members of the 
church for an intensive campaign this next year 
to enlist the students in Bible study, in discus- 
sion of such books as Holt’s “The Bible as a 
Community Book” and Rauschenbusch’s “The 
Social Principles of Jesus,” in community sery- 
ice and in the Student Volunteer Movement. 
With the inspiration of the Des Moines conven- 
tion, the Stitt Wilson meetings of last spring, 
and the summer conferences at Northfield, Silver 
Bay and Camp Maqua, the Christian students 
are ready for a busy year. It is the prayer of 
the church that the number of New Hampshire 
students now thinking of entering the ministry 
may be greatly increased this year, thus jus- 
tifying the conviction of the president of a 
Western theological seminary that the State 
Agricultural College is the most promising re- 
cruiting station for the Christian ministry. 


At Iowa State College 
By Rev. H. H. Lindeman 
College Minister, Ames, Io. 


Our work for the students this year will fall 
into two divisions: (1) General religfous and 
social work by churches and “Y” associations 
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‘co-operating; (2) Our 
work. 

1. As churches and “Y,” we welcomed incom- 
ing students at trains and helped them locate; 
made a hard drive on ‘‘All-out-to-church” Sun- 
day, the first Sabbath of the year; had an 
all-college rally on the second Sunday, in the 
interest of church attendance and affiliation. 
We are to hold special rallies on the first Sun- 
days in the second and third quarters, under 
the leadership of Dr. Ozora Davis and “Dad” 
Elliott. A parting urge will be given in May 
during a two days’ visit of Dean Brown of 
Yale. There will also be combined and co- 
ordinated socials, and mid-week Bible discus- 
sions and prayer groups. 

2. Congregational activities: All-Congrega- 
tional “Mixer” second Friday night; Freshman 
Mixer, with our faculty members present; every 
freshman entertained in a Congregational home 
before Thanksgiving; about twelve general so- 
cials during the year; open house for group 
gatherings every Friday and Saturday night; 
as many as possible enrolled in Sunday morn- 
ing Bible classes at the church and at Frisbie 
House, also in our Frisbie Fellowship at the 
college and Christian Hndeavor at the church; 
evening service especially planned for students; 
luneh served for students just preceding HEn- 
deavor; social half hour following evening 
service; large student chorus leads: the singing 
and furnishes good training for its members; 
Tereentenary pageant in November; frequent 
contact with students by bulletin, letter, phone 
or call. 

The city minister, with the college minister, 
and their wives, are always on the alert to help 
all students in any way needed. We make the 
church and Frisbie House just as interesting 
and homelike as we know how, and we drive 
strong on religion! 


own Congregational 


For Our Congregationalists at 
Wisconsin 
By Rev. J. E. Sarles 


Congregational University Pastor, Madison, 
Wis. 

Nearly five hundred new Congregationalists 
have entered the University of Wisconsin this 
fall. 

After their addresses were obtained, fifty 
members of our Congregational Students’ Asso- 
ciation Cabinet called upon them, welcomed 
them to our University Congregational circle, 
and offered to accompany them to church. 
Those who are church members were invited 
to become associate members of the First 
Church, Madison. This they can do without 
discontinuing their home membership, giving 
them local church: relations during university 
residence, at the same time strengthening the 
cause at the campus by declaring in large 
groups their loyalty to the church. About 200 
joined the Madison church in this way last year. 

Later, a canvass for a working fund will be 
made through the entire Congregational student 
body, conducted by the students themselves. 
The fund will be divided, a part going to First 
Ohurch, Madison, in which the students wor- 
ship, a part used to defray the expenses of the 
Congregational Students’ Association, and 20 
per cent. will go to Congregational benevolences. 

Opportunity will be given students to become 
members of the large First church chorus, one 
of the finest in the country, conducted by Prof. 
E. B. Gordon of the University. 

‘Our student organization, the Congregational 
Students’ Association, comprises seven depart- 
ments; Church, Music, Publicity, Religious 
Education, Social, and Social Service. The 
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activities are planned by the cabinet, and all 
Congregational students are members. 

Our Congregational chtrches maintain at the 
University of Wisconsin a University Pastor, 
who is virtually the associate pastor of every 


‘church from which our young people go to 


Madison and who is constantly in the service 
of our students. For housing our activities at 
the campus our Congregational churches’ have 
provided the University Parish House. This is 
the University Pastor’s residence, and affords 
a home atmosphere in which the work is car- 
ried on. Hach Tuesday evening, cabinet mem- 
bers will assist Mr. and Mrs. Sarles in enter- 
taining groups of students at the Parish House 
with games, singing and refreshments. In this 
way we plan to come into social contact with 
all our new students during the year. On Sun- 
day evenings, Professor Gordon will conduct a 
song hour at the Parish House. On Wednesday 
evenings, Mr. Sarles will lead a group in the 
study of the Bible in the light of modern 
scholarship. At other times he will hold per- 
sonal conferences with the students in the 
Parish House study. Later on, Dr. D. S. 
Robinson, of the Philosophy Department at the 
University, will give: a series of Sunday noon 
lectures similar to his course, 
Life,” that was so 
last year. 

During the year, two or three banquets will 
be held, the speaker for each being one of our 
foremost denominational leaders.’ It is planned 
to have these men remain for another day, 
address large student audiences, and hold con- 
ferences. 

We are striving to do all we can for our 
Congregational young people who come to Wis- 
consin, to keep strong their religious interests, 
and help them develop in this as well as other 
departments of thought. But we believe that 
a vast deal can be done for them by giving 
them experience in actual service. Thus, by 
the laboratory method, so effective in fitting 
students for successful careers in other lines, 
we plan to send out in our graduates young 
men and young women who will be capable 
leaders in the church of tomorrow. 


“Religion and 
enthusiastically received 


e 


Does Prohibition Pay? 


In his annual report just issued, the clerk of 
the Municipal Court in Boston, Edward J. 
Lord, states that the arrests for drunkenness in 
1920 have decreased by nearly 18,000 when com- 
pared with the previous year, when 31,630 per- 
sons were arrested. He testifies that there has 
been no great increase in the use of drugs. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue states 


that instead of the enormous falling off in the, 


country’s révenue predicted as a result of pro- 
hibition, the revenues are over $1,500,000,000 
greater than last year. The net cost of collect- 
ing this enormous sum, moreover, was consider- 
ably less than last year. 


The Iowa Supreme Court has refused to ac- 
quit a grocer charged with the sale of flavoring 
extracts of high alcohol content, ruling that it 
is not material whether or not the article is 
intended for use as a beyerage, as long as they 
are potable and contain alcohol in measurable 
proportions. 


As the result of prohibition in Toronto, only 
six persons have applied for admission to the 


_city shelter homes, as compared with 181 in the 


year 1914, the last normal year. In the same 
year, 103 families were supplied with groceries 
by the city authorities; this-year only 38 have 
made application for such aid. Applications to 
the city relief officer have been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent. since the advent of prohibition. 


_ leges. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Measure of a Man 


By Rev. Charles E. McKinley 
Central Church, Galesburg, Ill. 


“Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit unto his stature?’—Matt. 6:27. 

To add a cubit to one’s stature is indeed a 
marvelous thing. But it is one of the marvels 
that is constantly taking place; just like the 
marvel next mentioned by our Lord, the marvel 
of the glorious apparel of the lilies. ; 

It is the marvel of the child that becomes a 
man. The infant adds a cubit, two cubits, even 
three cubits, to his stature. The child that 
stands eighteen inches high when he begins to 
walk may readily become a six-foot man. 

But he does not do it by taking anxious 
thought. That is the point. ' He does it in 
quite another way, the same way that the lilies 
get their gorgeous raiment, by just growing. 

What Jesus had in mind throughout this pas- 
sage was growth according to an inward law of 
being implanted. by the Creator in the child and 
in the lly. The stature of the man in the one 
case, the beauteous clothing of the lily in the 
other, can be acquired only on the terms that 
God has prescribed in their respective laws of 
being. 

Now suppose we understand “stature” to re- 
fer not to height of body nor length of years, 
but, as is suggested by the translation, ‘‘the 
measure of his life,” to the size of the life that 
a man lives. 

Instantly the question takes a corresponding 
form: Which of you by being anxious can add 
anything to the bigness of his life? Which of 
you can add a single cubit to the breadth of 
your mind, the reach of your vision, the capac- 
ity of your heart, the measure of your man- 
hood? Which of you by being anxious, by tak- 
ing strenuous thought, can do a single thing 
to make himself a larger man? 

That is a very searching question for all who 
are interested in education. We are taking 
much anxious thought to get some bigger men 
and nobler women out of our schools and col- 
But young people have to come to their 
larger intellectual, moral and spiritual life just 
as the infant comes to possess the stature of a 
man and the meadows adorn themselves with 
the beauty of the lilies. There is a law within, 
a law of growth and development, and there is 
no way under the skies to attain the desired 
end but just to fulfill that law. 

All the additions to the measure of life that 
really add anything, the things that 

“Swell the man’s amount,” 

that make for larger manhood, that build up a 
personality that is broad visioned and large 
minded, that make one a moral force and a 
leading spirit, are things that come not by 
anxious thought but by complete obedience to 
the Creator’s will: “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 


It Will Pay You to Read 


Tuer RussIAN DEBACLE, by LEONHARD Horst, 
from the Cologne Journal (The Living Age, 
Oct. 16). A vivid and interesting account by 
an eye-witness of the retreat and reception at 
the German border of the Russian troops who 
were recently interned in Germany after their 
defeat by the Poles. 

Tur SMALL ENTENTE, by MAXWELL H. H. 
Macartney (The Fortnightly Review, Octo- 
ber). An interesting study of events, personal- 
ities and policies which have united Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia in an alliance 
which may affect the history of Europe and the 
world. 
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Lake Mohonk’s Semi-Centennial 


lts Work for Dependent Races 
and for Peace 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D. 

There is only one Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House. No imitations have yet succeeded in 
reproducing it. This seems to be the testimony 
of about all the many thousands who have 
visited it. It is not a hotel. Its proprietors 
have always called it The House. It combines 
the values of a family with guests, a club and 
a resort for those who are looking for recrea- 
tion of body, mind and spirit. Lake Mohonk is 
the realization of an ideal. 

The. House has attracted public attention, 
however, mainly by its service to our country 
in two directions. Fifty years ago, when it was 
first opened to guests, the condition of American 
Indians was appealing strongly to the sympa- 
thies of Christian people. The movement of 
emigration westward from the North Atlantie 
Coast and the Middle States was invading the 
territories the Indians claimed as their own. 
White men were hunting their game, prospect- 
ing for gold, silver, copper, coal and iron, build- 
ing railroads through their reservations, set- 
tling on their lands. Indians were fighting 
whites, tribes were fighting one another, mis- 
sionaries and teachers, Catholic and Protestant, 
were colliding in their efforts to civilize and 
Christianize the Indians. The United States 
Government made treaties with Indian tribes as 
“nations.’”’ These treaties were misinterpreted 
and misunderstood by the contracting parties, 
federal legislation was crude and some of it un- 
just in its treatment of Indians. Societies were 
organized to protect their interests and Con- 
gress, responding to appeals from these bodies, 
appointed a Board of Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs. 

The founder of Lake Mohonk House was one 
of its members, appointed in 1879. Albert K. 
Smiley belongs to the Society of Friends. He 
was a man of kind heart, wise head, inventive 
genius, and a practical philanthropist. In the 
autumn of 1883 he invited the members of the 
Board, together with a number of persons well 
informed concerning the condition of the Indi- 
ans, to be his guests for several days, to discuss 
measures for their improvement. The confer- 
ence proved so successful that it became a na- 
tional institution. The number of invited guests 
increased annually till the carefully selected list 
rose to three hundred or more. Members of 
Congress, governors of states and territories, 
jurists, editors, presidents of universities, clergy- 
men Protestant and Catholic, government 
agents, teachers, missionaries and Indians as- 
sembled on the mountain-top by the lakeside 
and threshed out differences of opinion, undis- 
turbed by spectators, uninfluenced by popular 
pressure from without. 

Mr. Smiley’s hospitality was unlimited. From 
Tuesday, on leaving the train at New Palz, 
N. Y., till their return on Saturday after their 
six-mile ride down from the mountain they were 
entertained without expense to themselves. The 
afternoons were given up to recreation. Horses, 
carriages and boats were placed at their dis- 
posal. The sturdy and benevolent personality 
of the host was felt everywhere. In such an 
atmosphere it was difficult for differences to 
become acrimonious. It is within the bounds 
of truth to say that the larger part of the 
beneficent legislation on Indian affairs by Con- 
gress, the appointmnt of Indian officials, and the 
general conduct of agencies have been deter- 
mined in the Lake Mohonk Conferences during 
the last thirty-five years. 

Many will remember the scandals formerly 
connected with the administration of Indian 
affairs. Many more who were once excited over 
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them have forgotten them. Able commissioners 
have sought against great obstacles to secure 
education, just distribution of property, and 
citizenship for the Indians. Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, just after resigning his position in the 
Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior, said, “‘The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has in the last seven 
years handled hundreds of millions of dollars 
belonging to the Indians—more money than had 
ever before passed through its hands. It has 
been the only seven years in our history in 
which there has not been a scandal in that very 
delicate department of public work.” 

This was a well-deserved compliment to Com- 
missioner Sel!s for his wise and competent serv- 
ice. It was made possible in no small degree 
by the support given to his predecessors and 
himself through the Mohonk Conferences. These 
Conferences haye been interrupted since 1916 
because of the World War. ‘The present man- 
agement of the Mohonk House in this year’s 
bulletin announced that another conference 
would be held in October. For various good 
reasons it was found best to postpone this meet- 
ing. But the Board of Indian Commissioners 
met there Oct. 19 and spent three days consid- 
ering important matters in their care. 

After our war with Cuba, when Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Porto Rico had come under the 
eare of the United States the Mohonk Confer- 
ence in 1904 was enlarged to include ‘other 
dependent peoples.”’ Representatives from these 
countries, official and other, attended, and their 
affairs were annually discussed by them and by 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Several years before the League to Hnforce 
Peace was thought of, and four years before the 
first Peace Conference was held at The Hague, 
Mr. Smiley assembled the first Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration. It was held 
in June, 1895. Year after year this mountain- 
top attracted men and women of eminent au- 
thority in international law, from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, from South 
America, the nations of Europe and the Orient. 
All invited guests were entertained by Mr. 
Smiley at his own expense. This conference 
has exerted a much wider influence than the 
other. Extended reports of discussions, and of 
resolutions adopted were given by the press of 
this and other countries. The minutes of each 
conference, stenographically reported, were is- 
sued in full till the outbreak of the war sus- 
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pended the meetings. The last one was held 
in May 1914. 

Since the death of Albert Smiley the Mohonk 
House has been owned and administered by his 
younger brother Daniel Smiley and his family. 
The same beneficent spirit pervades it as from 
the beginning. The ideal of the older brother is 
being enlarged and extended by those who have 
inherited it. The latest addition is a boarding 
school for boys. It was opened in January, 
1920. The fall term began Oct. 1 with a fac- 
ulty of five teachers and a goodly number of 
students, who are eligible from ten years of age 
till they are prepared to enter college. A por- 
tion of the house will be open during the entire 
year, in order that parents and friends of the 
pupils may-visit them for longer or shorter 
periods. Girls in such families living in the 
house will be received as day scholars. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive home school for growing youth. Out- 
door life is emphasized. The estate includes 
eight square miles of mountain, forest, lake and 
farms. Its waters have lately been stocked with 
fish. ‘There are sixty miles of fine private roads 
and twenty-five miles of bridle and footpaths. 
The lake affords fine skating in winter, and 
tennis courts, ball field and golf links are all 
that could be desired. It is easily accessible, 
about fifteen miles west of Poughkeepsie. Lake 
Mohonk’s Mountain House is now entering on 
its second half century with assurance of still 
larger success in its mission for our country and 
for the world. 


Atlanta University Pageant 


The pageant called ‘The Open Door,” which 
is to be staged in Symphony Hall, Boston, Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 16, for the benefit of Atlanta 
University, is a unique and vital little morality 
play which grew up in and through the school 
life of Atlanta University. Mrs. Alice Holdship 
Ware, the author, is the wife of Hdward Ware, 
President of Atlauta. With the creative insight 
of an artist and a musician she has caught the 
deeper meanings of the life of the Colored peo- 
ple and throughout the play has given the spir- 
itual interpretation to their history, building 
the story around the beauty of the old Negro 
spirituals. 

To Nathaniel Dett’s Juba Dance the Wild 
Men of Africa perform their rituals, before 
Ixing Ignorance. Greed leads to the throne the 
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moaning slaves. Hate, with her urn of tears, 
and bringing Prejudice her son, pays her vow 
to Ignorance. In this darkest hour, comes Edu- 
eation dispelling Ignorance and all his ugly 
train. Hven Prejudice is astounded and abashed 
when Hducation lifts the bandage from his eyes 
and he sees the truth. 

The lighter parts in the pageant are taken by 
such characters, as Indolence, Foolish Smatter- 
ing, and Gay Philander, who lead some of the 
eager youth back by the way that Ignorance has 
gone! Winally three heralds in graceful and rey- 
erent rhythm bring the Star of Aspiration to 
Education, and summon all youth to enter the 
Open Door. 

“The Door is open, there need be no dark, 
Behold the Star! The Star will lead you on.” 

At their bidding the chorus of a hundred peo- 
ple, who have given a concert of the Spirituals 
before the pageant began—to tune our heart to 
its meanings—rise, and to the glorious strains 
of James Weldon Johnson’s hymn, “Lift every 
voice and sing,’ pass up onto the stage and 
through the “Open Door.”’ 

The pathetic slave songs and the marvelous 
old Negro “spirituals’” are rendered under the 
direction of an authority on this form of native 
music, Hdward Boatner, and a Negro orchestra 
will be led by another specialist in Afro-Ameri- 
can music—Clarence Cameron White, who has 
spent years in getting down in notation the 
precious old traditional, unwritten melodies of 


his race. There will be ceremonial dances and 
“interpretive rhythms’ to Coleridge-Taylor’s 
music. 


But behind all these notable artistic effects is 
the consciousness of a deprived race pleading 
its cause with the dominant race. What the 
Negro is asking through this pageant is the 
chance youchsafed to the wretchedest immi- 
grant from the Old World—an education. Now 
that the General Hduecation Board has offered 
to give $10,000 for necessary repairs to Atlanta 
University if an equal amount can be raised by 
friends of the institution, this gives incentive 
to help push this pageant. In Savannah and in 
Atlanta the spectacle has already been given’ 
with success. 


What Books I Read 
Children 


By Howard J. Chidley 

I approach this subject, I confess, with great 
trepidation. We have all had the experience of 
recommending to a friend some book which 
thrilled us, only to find that it met no response 
from him. I remember some years ago recom- 
mending Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh’ to 
a parishioner who was having some difficulty in 
bringing up a rather obstreperous boy, thinking 
that she might find help in it for her own prob- 
lem. She not only got nothing out of it, but 
berated the author for having written it! My 
bump of caution was enlarged by that incident. 

I am equally sure that I shall be slain by 


With My 


‘some reader of this article for the sin of omis- 


sion. He will lay it down saying, ‘““Why he 
didn’t even mention ’s book, the most 
wonderful children’s book ever written.” I 
plead guilty in advance to the omission, but I 
am writing on “What Books I Read with My 
Children.” For the sake of orientation, let me 
say these particular children happen to be girls 
seven and a half and six years of age. 

Frank W. Boreham tells somewhere of a 
home he visited in Australia where the children 


‘invariably ask their father at supper time if it 
is to be a “Slipper Evening.” 


A slipper eve- 
ning means an evening when he is to be at his 


’ own fireside. A “boot evening” is one in which 


he has an engagement out of the home. The 
slipper evenings are the children’s delight, for 


i. they know their father will read with them. I 
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believe in slipper evenings. My own time for 
reading with my children is the half hour before 
they go to bed. We draw up the big chair be- 
fore the fireplace these fall, evenings, and, with 
a girl on either arm of the chair, we read to- 
gether. Sometimes we vary this with a story- 
telling evening. The children furnish the char- 


TOO 


Three Hundred Years Ago 


Red Letter Dates in The Pilgrim Caley:dar 


To help make more real the famous voyage 
and landing which is being commemorated this 
month and next in many parts of the world, 
the following dates should be at hand for fre- 
quent reference. This Pilgrim Calendar starts 
with the first sight the Mayflower passengers 
had of land and follows them along their way 
during the two eventful months of November 
and December. The reckoning is. New Style 
rather than the Old Style of the Julian Calen- 
dar, which prevailed among Protestant nations 
in the days of the Pilgrims. Inasmuch as for 
many years the anniversary of their landing at 
Plymouth has been observed on Dec. 21, New 
Style, it seems desirable to- conform the earlier 
dates to the same style -of reckoning: 

Nov. 19. Signs of land. 

20. Discovered Cape 
about Truro). 
21. Cape Cod (Provincetown) Harbor. 

Go ashore to cut wood. Compact 

signed in cabin. 


Cod (somewhere 


i) 
iw) 


Sunday. 
worship. 


All on ship for rest and 


23. The shallop put ashore for mending. 


The women land and wash soiled 
clothes. 
25. First exploring party of siateen 
starts. 
27. The party returns with Indian corn 
and report of Indians. 
Dee. 1. Weather turns cold and stormy. 

6. Second exploring party of 34 (nine 
sailors) goes ashore. Peregrine 
White born. 

8. Waepedition returns with corn. 


Highteen men remain on shore over 
night. 


13. Much illness from exposure. 

16. Third exploring party seeks a har- 

bor for settlement. Highteen—in- 

cluding Standish, Carver, Bradford 

and others—with ship’s mate, who 

has been at Plymouth. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bradford drowned. 

Tye exploring party lands in the 

night on Clarke’s Island, Plymouth 

Harbor. 

21. Twelve Pilgrims landed from shallop 
at Plymouth and explored. (Fore- 
father’s Day as we celebrate it.) 


18. 


Return to the MAYFLOWER at Prov- 
incetown Bay. 


24. The MAYFLOWER sails for Plymouth. 


26. Anchors in Plymouth Harbor. 
27. Sunday. All stay on ship. 

28. Exploring parties out on shore. 
30. Town site determined. 


UCU 


acters, each suggesting one or two characters, 
as the case may be, and I am supposed to make 
up the tale. With four characters, such as a 
dog, a bear, a wolf and a lion, the plot, as one 
can suspect, is sometimes complicated. But 
imagination is allowed to run riot and the sus- 
pense is breathless. But usually we read. 


- interested in The Canterbury Tales. 
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The Peter and Polly books have been great 
favorites. There is a series, ‘‘Peter and Polly 
in Spring,’ “Peter and Polly in Summer,’ 
“Peter and Polly in Autumn,” and ‘Peter and 
Polly in Winter.” These books have developed 
interest in country and outdoor life. Then, of 
course, there are Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Steven- 
son’s “Child’s Garden of Verse,” “Flower Chil- 
dren,” ‘Che Uncle Remus” stories, Kate Dick- 
inson Sweetser’s “Book of Indian Braves,” 
diluted and retold in simple language, John 
Martin’s books, and “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Peculiarly enough the children have become 
The rea- 
son, I suspect, is because of a beautifully illus- 
trated edition which they like to look through 
and haye the stories of the pictures told. These 
stories are also diluted and expurgated when 
told them! They also like to be told about 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, although they are not old 
enough to have ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ read to 
them. ‘Two other books, parts of which they 
enjoy, are Laura Richard’s “The Golden Win- 
dows” and ‘The Silyer Crown.” In the matter 
of strictly religious stories I have found “The 
Bible Story,’”’ Dean Hodges’ “When the King 
Came,” and certain books of children’s sermons 
very useful. 

I believe also in reading to them the Bible 
straight, choosing the stories which will appeal. 
They do not understand all of it, but they will 
eatch the majesty of its diction and the sonor- 
ousness of its phrases and the flavor of its 
spirit. Jor this Bible reading I have found 
“The Soul of the Bible’ useful. We read it 
for morning devotions. I had great delight two 
years ago writing up the stories of their dolls 
for these two children. The titles ran some- 
what like this, The Doll ‘with the Crimson Hair, 
The Doll the Puppy Worried, The Clown Doll, 
Teddy Bear, The Doll That Swallowed Her 
Eyes, ete. This volume of stories has never 
seen the light of day in print, but it is worn 
ragged, not because of its literary virtues, but 
because it speaks to the child's own experience. 
There is a valuable hint for parents in that. 

But far beyond what these children may get 
from these excursions into bookland I prize 
chiefly the opening companionship of my mind 


‘with theirs in the fellowship of good books. We 


stand on a common ground there. It gives me 
a new hold upon them, to which I hope they 
will look back with pleasure across the years. 

I firmly believe in the cultivation of a child’s 
taste for good books. I wish mine to grow up 
in the atmosphere of books. It will be an anti- 
dote to the hurry of life. Children today seem 
to be restless for excitement. They wish to be 
entertained. The moving picture has sophisti- 
eated them without educating them. The auto- 
mobile has given them the gadding habit. Be- 
yond what books may do for them in the way 
of unlocking the doors of imagination and stor- 
ing their minds with worth-while information 
there will be the salutary lesson of learning to 
sit still and the art of entertaining themselves. 

Then there is the matter of the child’s own 
library. I have tried not to let their library 
become a repository merely for the hazard of 
gift books. They have their own bookease in 
their day nursery which is slowly being filled 
with books chosen with discretion and of which 
they are the owners. They are taught to re- 
spect books and to care for them. 

I am heartily in sympathy with Children’s 
Book Week. I hope it will stimulate parents 
to buy books discriminately for their children 
and that it will enrich American children by 
giving them the pride of ownership in good 
books which will go with them through life. 
We need more ‘slipper evenings.” We need 
more children’s books in the home. 


Winchester, Mass. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Twelve Sent Forth 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 21. Matt. 10: 5-8; 29-31; 37-42. : 

The sending out of the Twelve marks the 
beginning of another stage in the work of Jesus. 
He had himself always felt the pull of the 
neighboring towns and was not willing to re- 
main content with a permanent residence or 
unchanged group of friends. Now he begins to 
send his comrades afie d also. Their work may 
be studied under three phases: 

1. A Mission. hey were sent out under the- 
stress of a commandment and the urgeney of an 
inner conviction. The call of the crowd sounded 
in their ears; but also the thrust of their own 
deep love and purpose sent them on. The Chris- 
tian religion always has been marked by the 
missionary motive. It has been unwilling to 
remain in the boundaries of its own achieve- 
ments or be content with its gains. And it is 
so today. The Christian people think of their 
faith as meant to embrace and conquer the 
whole wor'd. They will not stop short of real- 
izing the promise that every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall confess that Christ is Lord. 

This missionary passion and purpose is not 
shut up to the men and women who go to for- 
eign lands as the heralds of Christ. HWvery 
Christian must respond to this obligation. If 
he cannot go himself he can help send his rep- 
resentative. He can think in the terms of the 
world-wide gospel and he can love and pray in 
the light of the universal Kingdom. This con- 


sciousness of the Christian mission is a fine test 
of the reality and vitality of the faith of the 
individual and of the church. It measures 
accurately the depth and genuineness of our 
loyalty to our Master. Do you feel this pull 
and drive of the missionary motive? Does it 
make you want to do something personally in 
behalf of Christ’s gospel? 

2. A Message. It is given in vy. 8. They are 
to declare that the Kingdom of Heaven is near 
at hand. The Christian gospel is a message, as 
distinct from a mere proposition or interesting 
literary statement. It is not something to be 
discussed ; 
The messenger does not stay to argue about his 
message. He sneaks it out with forthright con- 
viction as to its genuineness and importance, 
This matter of the Kingdom*of God is good 
news. It means that there is a better wor'd in 
the making and that God is not going to fail in 
his program for humanity. When Jesus came 
into the world and began to teach men and 
women how to live it was the greatest event 
that ever happened. His words were full of 
new and majestic meaning. They were not un- 
certain either in their content or their form. 
Those who speak in his name haye the right to 
affirm as vositively and courageously as he did 
the whole truth about God’s relation to the 
world. It is a message. It is good news. It 
brings life and joy and power. 

3. A Passion. There is no better word that 
we can find to describe this sense of urgency 
and this glow of love which marked the work 
of the first disciples of Jesus as they went 
everywhere telling the people that they were 


it is something to be proclaimed.’ 


sure of good news for the individual and for 


the people. They had found the Christ. They 
had also found the springs of a new life for 
themselves and for their comrades in their 
friendship with him. He had made a new world 
for them and they were living in it with such 
peace and joy and consciousness of power as 
they never had known before. They were dead 
in earnest about this. “They wanted every one 
to know it and they affirmed that it was true 
without any least hesitation. 

This is one of the most important factors in 
the suecess of their work. They were positive 
and they were sure. Men and women like to 
hear some one speak who knows what he is talk- 
ing about and backs every statement he makes 
by the assured results of the truth in his own 
experience. Men who saw the first disciples of 
Jesus marked the difference in their lives which 
their contact with their Master was making. 
Then they heard the words of these enthusiastic 
witnesses. There was no conflict between their 
testimony and their character. 

How can we.restore this sense of mission, 
message and passion to our Christian experience 
and practice today? Nothing is more vital. 
Every discin!e of Christ now is as much under 
obligation to make his life a mission as were 
the first friends of Jesus. How can it be ac- 
complished now, in your community and 


church? : 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The New Missionary Education Chart for Church Schools 


Four years ago The Tercentenary Chart was 
devised to provide a course of missionary edu- 
cation centering in the work of our Congrega- 
tional societies. Over 1,800 schools have been 
using it with results that justify its continuance 
with some changes and improvements. 

The new Chart for 1921 is shown in the ac- 
eompanying illustration. It is designed to pre- 
sent, in concrete and graphic fashion, the record 
of the school’s attainments in mission study and 
in giving. The graded requirements and instruc- 


in such a manner as to make it 
tell its own story to anyone who 


or more of the Pwpils enrolled in all grades 
above the Primary Department. The grade at- 
tained each month is indicated by affixing a 
seal of the proper color in the space provided 
at the head of the column for that month. 

The lower part of the central. space provides 
for a graphic record of the gifts of the school 
from month to month. This is made by affixing 
a strip of colored paper in the column for the 
month, long enough to reach from the bottom 
up to the cross line representing the average 


may observe it. 

There are three grades for 
which the schools may qualify. 
The Standard School is one that 
conducts at least one mission- 
ary program a month, gives reg- 


tions appear on the chart itself 


(scHoot GRADE SHOWN 
BY COLOR OF SEAL 
ON THIS LINE) 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL WORK. 
FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


SS 


ular instruction in the work of 
the Cngregational missionary 
societies, and gives something 
each month to their work. The 
Advanced School meets the re- 
quirements of the Standard 
School and. in addition, adopts 
the systematic benevolence plan 
with individual pledges payable 
weekly or at regular interva's. 
The Honor School meets both 
the Standard and Advanced re- 
quirements and also secures the 
reading of at least one mission- 
ary book a year by ten per cent. 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL 
BLUE SEAL 

A MISSIONARY PROGRAM 
INSTRUCTION IN WORK OF 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES 


AND MISSIONARY OFFERING 
EACH MONTH 


ADVANCED 
SCHOOL 
SILVER SEAL 


MEETS REQUIREMENTS OF 
STANDARD SCHOOL AND 


WEEKLY PLEDGES 


HONOR 
SCHOOL 
GOLD SEAL 


MEETS REQUIREMENTS OF 
AND cl 


MISSIONARY READING BY 
10 % OF PUPILS. 


ADOPTS SYSTEMATIC BENEV- 
OLENCE PLAN WITH INDIVIDUAL 


OVER 25 CENTS 
|20 CENTS 
15 CENTS 
10 CENTS 
8 CENTS 
6 CENTS 


SHOW AMOUNT GIVEN EACH MONTH 
BY HEIGHT OF STRIP ATTACHED 
YN THE PROPER COLUM 


gift per member, as indicated in the space at 
right of chart. 
Full information and instructions for enroll- 
ing will soon be sent to all schools. ‘ 
H. W. GATES. 


Christian Education Not Apart 


The Christian education of children is. not 
something apart from the rest of their education ; 
it consists rather in the Christian motive and 
spirit which animates the whole 
of their upbringing. There is no 
phase of the life and training 
of children’ which we haye dis- 
cussed together in the present 
course, which has not its direct 
bearing upon the development 
within them of Christian char- 
acter. Even sound physical nur- 
ture, to quote Bushnell again, 
is a means of grace. The form- 
ing of right habits, the expan- 
sion of life through play, work 
and study, the companionship 
of _ good books and _ friends, 
growth in unselfishness and in 
the capacity and disposition to 
serve, all are important ele- 
ments in their training for 


4 CENTS Christ. Enlistment with him 
2 CENTS / involves the whole of life. 
EES THN eee Luruer A. WEIGLE in 


the 


N. 


“Church School’ 


A Task for the Churches 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Nov. 14-20 
BY RAYMOND CALKINS 
Topic: Christian’ Internationalism—A Task 
for Our Churches. Phil. 1: 1-11, 27-30; 2: 5-11. 


God’s Love for Mankind. The original He- 
brew conception of the state was exclusive and 
provincial. 
dren of God. He was their Protector against 
all other peoples. Other nations were to be 
subordinate and subservient to the Hebrew na- 
tion. See how this idea is brought out in such 
passages as Isaiah 61: 4-6. 

The later prophets rose to a much higher and 
truer conception of the Hebrew state in its 
relation to other nations. According to this 
conception, the Hebrew people were to be the 
instrument and agent of God in establishing 
his kingdom on earth, and in disseminating the 
knowledge of the true God. The glory of the 
Hebrew nation was not to consist in possession 
of the special favor of God, but ‘in the propaga- 
tion of the knowledge of his love for all man- 
kind. Study in this connection such passages 


as Isaiah 49: 3, 6, and the book of Jonah. 


Should Seek to Minister. When Jesus taught 
that men ought to love one another, there is noth- 
ing to show that the law of love was changed 
or abrogated as the size of the human group to 
which it applies was enlarged. In a word, the 
law of service applies to nations as well as to 
men. It was the unflinching application of this 
principle to the national life that caused the 
first recorded conflict between Christ and the 
leaders of the Jewish people. He insisted that 
the Jewish nation should find its life in losing 
it; should seek not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. This idea ran counter to the chau- 
vinistie ideas of the time and brought Jesus 
under the charge of being unpatriotic and a 
traitor to the national ideals. See St. Luke 4: 
18ff, St. Matt. 20: 28. 


State as Halper of Other States. The New 
Testament reiterates Jesus’ teaching with re- 
spect to the state as a servant of God and the 
helper of other peoples and nations. When St. 
Paul announces the truth that he who ascended 
was he who first had descended (Hph. 4:9), it 
is probable that he was thinking of the differ- 
ence between a Roman and a truly Christian 
imperialism; the first of which was built on 
power, the second, on service. 

Thus Christian internationalism is simply the 
reproduction in our modern world of the idea 
of prophets, of Christ, and of the Apostles, of 
the state as the servant and helper of other 
states. 

How has this idea been flouted and ignored 
by modern diplomacy? What instances can you 
point out of an attempt to realize it in the 
political history of any modern state? ‘To what 
course of conduct would the application of such 


‘a principle lead America at the present time? 


What does it teach us about the League of Na- 
tions, about assuming a mandatory of Armenia, 
and other issues before our nation at the present 
time? 


REFERENCES : Frederick Lynch, D. D., The Chris- 


tian in War Time; Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., 
What We Have Learned from the War; William 
Pierson Merrill, D.D., The Christian Nation. 
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The Hebrews were the special chil- - 


Closet and Altar | 


THE SYMPATHETIC HEART 
Bear ye one another’s burdens and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ —Gal. 6:2. 


Christ sympathized because Christ under- 
stood. His present sympathy is built upon 
a full understanding glorified by perfect love. 
He rejoices with us because he sees the pros- 
pect of our victory. And so we may rejoice 
with men as victors yet to be.—J. O. R. 


When thou seest a poor man, my brother, 
an image of Christ is set before thee. And 
in the weak behold the weakness which he 
took upon himself.—Francis of Assisi. 


No jewel out of setting shows 
As in its own fit nook. So let us learn 
To look upon these various lives, that turn 
To one illumining center. Lo, each glows 
In the full brotherhood of Christ’s dear face, 
And is, by that relationship divined— 
The bond that glorifies your life and mine— 
Forever lifted out of commonplace. 

: —Lucy Larcom, 


If we could harness the Niagara of sym- 
pathy, and set it to work in educating the 
ignorant, in helping the helpless, in nursing 
the sick, in reclaiming the fallen, what gra- 
cious revolutions would be worked in a day! 
Feeling is worth nothing if it bear no tangi- 
ble fruit. Our Master wept, but he also bled. 
“We that goeth forth weeping,” not he that 
stays at home weeping, “‘shall doubtless come 
again, bringing his sheaves with him.’’— 
William L. Watkinson. 


Wheresoever thou findest the least trait 
of Christ’s image, if thou lovest him, thou 
wilt honor it; or if there be nothing of this 
to be found.in him thou lookest on, yet ob- 
serve what common gift of any kind God 


| hath bestowed on him, judgment, or memory, 


or faculty in his calling, or any such thing; 
for these in their degree are to be esteemed, 
and the person for them. And as there is no 
man so complete as to have the advantage in 
everything, so there is no man so low and 
unworthy but he hath something wherein 
he is preferable even to those that in other 
respects are much more excellent.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Teach us, O Lord, that sympathy with the 
needs and hopes of others which will make 
our lives like thine. Help us to be alert to 
discover in the ways of men the traces of 
thy thought. Keep us from centering all 
our wishes on our own advancement or en- 
joyment. Enlarge our vision of the world 
until it is as wide as opportunity and hope. 
Forgive us our sins of inattention and neg- 
lect and help us to be joyfully aware of all 
the claims of brotherhood and all thy pur- 
poses of giving and of aid which may be ful- 
filled through us. And to thy name be glory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Thankful Life 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Nov. 21-27 

BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: The Thanksgiving Habit. Ps. 108: 
1-22. (Thanksgiving meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

This is a selection from the ‘‘songs of a thou- 
sand years.” This is a song of gratitude, net 
for material things chiefly, but for spiritual. 
Pardon for sins and redemption are more won- 
derful than bountiful provision for our bodily 
needs. Real thanksgiving demands the partici- 
pation of all of the faculties of mind and soul. 
It is more than a mere enumeration of benefits 
that may have come our way. God’s remem- 
brance of us is perennial and immeasurable— 
infinite is the thought (vs. 11 and 12). The 
thankful life links us with the hosts of heaven. 


Leads for the Leader 

It is evident from the topic of this meeting 
that it is intended that this shall be something 
other than an occasion for cataloging our bless- 
ings on one particular day in the year. 

Emphasize the call to observe Thanksgiving 
in some more significant way than physically. 
Are eating an unusuaily large meal and watch- 
ing a football game sufficient to express our 
thanks? 

What is the effect of the thankful habit on 
our use of our time and resources? 

Consider this habit and a wider use of prayer. 


Thoughts for Members 

A thankful heart means a _ thankful life. 

Thinking thanks may be quite different from 
saying them. 

We may not be able to list our blessings in 
just the terms of this psalm, we may not have 
had these experiences at all; but the habit of 
tracing the blessings of life to their first cause 
in God is the best way of making this mood of 
personal exultation permanent.—Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. 


O God, I thank thee for each sight 
Of beauty that thy hand doth give— 
For sunny skies, and air, and light; 
O God, I thank thee that I live. 


That life I consecrate to thee; 

And ever, as the day is born, 

On wings of love my soul would flee, 
And thank thee for another morn— 


Another day in which to cast 

Some silent deed of love abroad, 

That greatening as it journeys past 
May do some earnest work for God— 


Another day to do, to dare, 

To tax anew my growing strength, 

To arm my soul with faith and prayer, 

And so reach heaven ard thee at length. 
—Caroline A. Mason. 


A Moment of Prayer 


O Thou who givest us all things which we 
enjoy, impress upon our oft indifferent minds 
the obligations we owe to thee and to thy chil- 
dren, of grateful thinking and living, that at 
all times, from the depths of our souls, we may 
bless thee. Amen. 
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Men and Events 

THE Patus or INLAND COMMERCE, by 
ARCHER B. HvuLBert (Yale University Press). 
There is no more interesting and picturesque 
narrative in the admirable Chronicles of America 
than this (Vol. 21) which deals with the histor- 
ical aspects of our inland transportation from 
the days of the Indian trail and the pack-horse 
to the time of the steamboat and the railroad. 
Here is the history of road-making with its 
toll-gates and bridges and the famous conestoga 
‘wagon, an American invention which “must 
forever be remembered with respect.” There is 
a chapter on The Flat Boat Age, “the riverman, 
his art, his language, his traffic, seem to belong 
to days as distant as those of which Homer 
sang.’”’ Then came the steamboat, the develop- 
ment of commerce on the Great Lakes, the 
building of canals and railroads. It is a won- 
derful story and well told. 

THE AGRARIAN CRUSADE, by SOLON J. Buck 
(Yale University Press). This excellent mono- 
graph (Vol. 45 in the Chronicles of America) 
is prepared by the Associate Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Minnesota. It deals 
with that phase of history which began with 
the Grange, passed through Greenbackism and 
Populism and culminated in the free silver cam- 
paign in 1896. A coneluding chapter on the 
Leaven of Radicalism covers, all too briefly, the 
farmers’ movements of more recent years, re- 
ferring in a paragraph only to the Nonpartisan 
League. But for the ground which the book 
covers there is no better popular history. It 
is well written and very interesting. 

CROWDING MermoRIES, by Mrs. THOMAS 
BaiLtEy ALDRICH (Houghton Mifflin). A reser- 
voir of good stories is this volume of reminis- 
eences. Funny things have a way of happening 
for people blessed with a sense of humor as 
were Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich. How they enjoyed 
life! It was by no means all amusing, either. 
The beginning of the book deals with the sor- 
rows of Edwin Booth and his more unhappy 


brother. Of course the horizon steadily wid- 
ened for this interesting young couple. ‘Their 
first visit to Europe is naively rehearsed. It is 


easy to see them,dining out in London and pre- 
tending that the august butler is really the king. 
There are queer little touches like that which 
describes Browning as clutching his crush hat 
and sitting on it through dinner. In later years 
they receive in their own home, Dickens, Bret 
Harte, Mrs. Stowe and Mark Twain and other 
distinguished guests. Many have described such 
experiences but not from the same angle. These 
records are unique. 

WESTWARD WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES, by 
W. DouciAs NEwron (Appleton). A vivid and 
entertaining account of the journey of the 
Prince of Wales, in the fall of 1919, from New- 
foundland, across Canada to the Pacific and 
back again, concluding with his visit to Wash- 
ington and New York. Everywhere the Prince 
was given a truly royal welcome. Mr. Newton 
was authorized correspondent on the journey 
and writes not only with accuracy but also with 
charm and humor. 

REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL B1LIss, edited and 
supplemented by His Hxpest Son (Revell). 
These reminiscences were written after the vet- 
eran missionary and educator was more than 
eighty years old and have been ably and sym- 
pathetically edited. The book is interesting 
reading from the standpoint of a real revealing 


human document, as a study of Christian mis- 
sions in Syria fer more than half a century, as 
the intimate history of the Syrian Protestant 
College and as an example of the broad faith 
and abundant labors of the American foreign 
missionary. Amherst men will enjoy it for its 
story of his college days. It is the kind of a 
life story to read aloud before the fire this win- 
ter, and to let sink into your soul—when you 
are worried with the world’s erass materialism. 

FRANK Hiceins, TRAIL BLAZER, by THOMAS 
D. Wuirtires (Interchurch Press). Here is a 
hero story worth while. Frank Higgins, who 
lived for and served and saved the lumberjacks 
of the Northwest, is a man’s man all right and 
manly Christianity incarnate. It is a good 
thing to have this biography in short popular 
form. It will grip ’teen-age boys as well as 
red-blooded men. “I would give twenty years 


Revell 
Rey. DANIEL BLIss 


of my life if I gould have the devotion of men 
as Higgins has it,’ said a man who witnessed 
the results of his work. Higgins gave the last 
full measure of his devotion as the price of that 
influence—and he passed on and up before he 
was fifty. 

SHEPARD OF AINTAB, by ALICE SHEPARD 
Riees (Interchurch World Movement). Here 
is a hero story to stir the blood, written by the 
daughter of Dr. Shepard and including the rec- 
ollections of his son, his sister and his wife. 
There are stories of summer outings and hunt- 
ing trips, of bandits and facing the furious 
mobs, and of modern miracles of the surgeon’s 
knife. It is full of thrills and adventure. It is 
full too of devoted faith, of the love and sym- 
pathy of a ‘friend to man.” In itself it is a 
great argument for medical missions. “Shepard 
of Aintab” deserves a place on the world’s honor 
roll and this tribute of his daughter puts him 
there. 

FreLtLtow Laporrrs, by T. H. WALKER (J. 
McKelvie & Sons). This volume contains the 
“Lives” of seven leaders of Congregationalism 
in Scotland and really constitutes a contribu- 
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tion to the religious history of Scotland during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
honor roll consists of William Adamson, Alex- 
ander Brown, Robert Craig, William Dunlap, 
George Gladstone, James Ross and Ambrose 
Shepherd. The writer, who was a delegate to 
the International Council at Boston, shows a 
fine gift of appreciation and sympathy in his 
work. 

Husic Inevis, THE WOMAN WITH THE 
TorcH, by Hva SHAw McLaren (S. P. C. K.). 
The story of a woman physician who gaye her 
life to the poor of Edinburgh, to the work. for 
the women of Scotland, and to heroie service in 
Serbia and Russia during. the war. ‘By her 
knowledge she cured the wounds of the Serb 
soldiers. By her shining face she cured their 
souls. Scotland hardly could send to Serbia 
a better Christian missionary.” 


Mystery Stories 

THE PEDDLER, by HENRY C. ROWLAND (Har- 
pers). One of the best stories of the season in 
plot, interest and character-drawing. The Ped- 
dler, a returned army officer, traveling in a van 
and selling all kinds of handy articles, is an 
adventurous, mysterious, capable and entertain- 
ing character. It will not be fair to the reader 
to explain the plot of the story, but it is thrill- 
ing and entertaining from beginning to finish. 

Buxii-Dog DRUMMOND, by CyRin McNEILE 
(Doran). A scoundrel of the deepest dye con- 
cocts a plot which threatens England. Murder 
is a commonplace in his methods. Bull-Dog 
Drummond, worthy of his name, looking for 
excitement, finds himself involved in an adven- 
ture which calls for all his ability and energy, 
and in a romance which will satisfy the most 
exacting. It is a rushing story, with plot and 
counterplot. 

THE PoINnTING MAN, by MARgorig DOUIE 
(Dutton). A remarkable mystery story, located 
in a Burmese city. A boy has disappeared and 
is supposed to have been murdered. The Hng- 
lish police are baffled but a secret service agent 
is called and with great skill unravels the mys- 
tery. The Oriental atmosphere lends much in- 
terest to an unusually good story. 

Tur Summons, by A. H. W. MAson (Do- 
ran). A story of superior merit in literary 
value, plot and human interest. It is a war- 
time story and combines romance and mystery. 
There are.German spies, English secret service 
men, plot and counterplot, fair maidens and 
brave men. 

Tue Devit’s Paw, by HE. Puri OPPEN- 
HEIM (Little, Brown). A typical Oppenheim 
war-time story. Certain labor leaders in Wng- 
land are plotting to bring about secretly a peace 
favorable to Germany. How this is discovered 
and thwarted makes a stirring tale. The char- 
acters are well drawn and the story is well told, 
as usual. 

Tur GREEN EYES OF BAST, by SAX ROHMER 
(McBride). A mysterious and rather gruesome 
story of a series of murders, and connected with 
them all, the appearance of a strange woman 
who, at night, has luminous eyes, shining in 
the dark like the eyes of a tigress. The police 
are baffled for a long time and, in fact, never 
wholly solve the mystery. 

No CLuE, by JAMES Hay, JR. (Dodd, Mead). 
A detective story with an intricate plot and 
well concealed solution. \ 
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Tales of the Mayflower Children 


Il. Keen Eye is Faithful 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 

What Happened in the First Installment— 
John Billington has made a friend of Keen Eye, 
the nephew of the Indian chief, Corbitant, who 
1s unfriendly to the settlers at Plymouth. Keen 
Hye leads John deep in the forest as a test of 
the ability of a white boy to follow a long trail. 
They meet Oorbitant, who challenges John to 
bear the test of Sackima—to be taken blind- 
folded into the forest and with bow and arrows, 
hatchet and knife, with which to get food, to 
be left there till the chief sends for him. John 
accepts. 


The feeling of loneliness that fell over John 
Billington like a pall was paralyzing in its effect 
upon the boy. Never before had he felt en- 
tirely helpless, and for an hour or two he sat 
leaning against the trunk of a great pine tree, 
almost in a stupor. How could Keen Eye, who 
had seemed his friend, leave him in this way? 
Was all the Indian race treacherous? This was 
the first bitter thought in his mind. No, Samo- 
set and other chiefs had been friendly and even 
generous to the white men, he reflected. 

It was not strange that these tribesmen re- 
membered the treatment they had received at 
the hands of the cruel Englishman, Hunt, who 
some years before had kidnapped some of them 
and sold them in Hurope. These unfortunate 
warrior slaves had finally made their way back 
to their native American shores. While living 
in Cornhill, London, with John Slanie, a mer- 
chant, they had learned to speak a little Eng- 
lish. Some of the red men, too, had picked up 


a smattering of broken English from the Eng-. 


lish fishermen at Monhiggon, in Maine. It was 
this. knowledge that had so astonished the Pil- 
grims when Massasoit, the great Sagamore, held 
out his hands and said in rough, gutteral ac- 
eents: ‘Welcome, Englishmen! Welcome!” 

Keen Hye had seemed his friend. Under Cor- 
bitant’s influence, would he now betray him? 
This question came to his mind again and again, 
and yet he certainly thought he had caught a 
note of protest, nay, almost defiance, in the In- 
dian lad’s voice as he spoke to his uncle in a 
language John did not understand. As_ the 
hours passed and no sound broke the stillness 
save the cries of birds and hooting of owls, all 
hope left his heart, but a dogged resolve to make 
an effort to get back to the clearing, from which 
point he was sure he could find his way home, 
gradually formed and grew in his mind. 

It was now too dark to find his way without 
the aid of a light, but he did not dare to strike 
his tinder-box lest he might set fire to the pine 
underbrush, for a fresh, cold breeze had risen. 
He must wait until morning, he decided, before 


.yenturing forth; and the best thing to do would 


be to climb into some tree, which would not 
only afford protection from prowling wild 
beasts, but would be a warmer and dryer place 
of refuge than the sodden earth. 

Though stiff and weary, he yet managed to 
climb far up among the friendly branches of a 
large oak, and, where three limbs branched out, 
found a resting place which might have been 


comfortable enough in daylight and for a short 


time, but was not a pleasant place for an all- 
night vigil. For hours the boy half sat, half 
leaned in his leafy perch, straining his eyes and 


ears as the sound of crackling twigs and wind- 


swayed branches broke the forest stillness. But 


even danger cannot always keep a tired boy 


awake, and, as the night wore on, John dozed, 
only to awaken with frequent starts. He 
shifted his position often, for he knew it would 
not do to fall sound asleep, and he also tried 
to keep awake by counting over to himself all 
the geese and ducks he had shot since the land- 
ing of the Mayflower, and the number of times 
he had gone fishing with Keen Eye. Try as he 
would, however, his eyes would close, and at 
last all memory of his day’s adventure, from 
his meeting with Keen Wye to his being left 
alone either to starve or find his way back to 
the colonists’ settlement, faded from him. 

How long he slept in his forked nest among 
the branches he neyer knew, for the sun was 
shining when he was aroused from a dream of 
his mother calling him to light the fire. He sat 
up so suddenly that he almost lost his balance, 
for he did not.at first recollect where he was, 
so vivid had been his dream. As he rubbed his 
eyes he heard a low chuckle, and looking down, 
saw Keen Hye under the tree, looking up at him. 

“Come! I will lead you to the village of the 
Manomets,” said the boy. ‘The chief wishes to 
trade skins to the white men for knives and a 
copper chain such as they gave to Massasoit, 
and will weleome you and feed you. Come!” 

“Right gladly will I follow any trail that 
leads to food and fire,’ said John, as he swung 
himself from his perch, “for I am fairly perished 
with cold and hunger. But what said Corbitant 
about your coming for me?” 

Keen Hye cast a swift glance about him and 
touched a brown finger to his lips. 

“Corbitant knows only that I have gone to 
trap a fox. Keen Hye is the son of a warrior, 
and warriors let not their friends die for want 
of food. Take and eat.” Taking a piece of 
dried venison and a bit of maize cake from his 
leathern pouch, he handed them to John, who 


seized the food and ate it ravenously before he 


thanked his friend, for he was half famished. 

“The meat and bread have put new life in 
me,” he said, “and I thank you, and will ever 
remember this day’s kindness. Now indeed I 
be ready to go to the end of the world with 
my faithful friend. Let us hasten, for I am 
stiff with eold.”’ 

It was about noon when Keen Wye struck a 
plainly marked trail, and two hours later they 
reached the shore, where the smoke from a large 
fire rose before a group of about twenty wig- 
wams. The squaws were busy roasting venison 
and baking maize cakes on flat rocks heated in 
the coals. The savory odor of the food made 
the hungry boy dizzy. Keen Hye advanced 
boldly, and it was clear that his story of the 
white boy’s adventure pleased and interested 
his listeners, for the chief and the young braves 
eame forward and by their gestures made John 
understand that he was welcome. ‘They piled 
a birech-bark platter with food and set it before 
him, making motions with their fingers to their 


mouths, an invitation which he accepted with 
more promptness than good manners, perhaps. 


The simple savage folk nudged each other and 
grunted with satisfaction as they saw the food 
disappear before the hungry boy’s attack. Then 
an old squaw said something to the chief, who 
led his guest to a wigwam, and, pointing to a 
pile of deerskins, said, “Sleep! Sleep!’ And 
John Billington, with no thought of anything 
save his weary limbs, threw himself down and 
in three minutes was sound asleep. 

When he awoke, another day had dawned, 
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and his Indians friends were gathered about 
him with garments of leather, bead necklaces, 
and all the articles of their native dress, which 
they made him understand he was to wear in 
exchange for his own muddy and sodden home- 
spun clothing. Thinking it wise to accept what 
was offered in a spirit of friendliness, he made 
haste to nut on the strange garments. The chief 
then led him to a pool of water, and, as he 
was looking at the reflection of himself with 
something very like admiration, Keen Hye came 
running to them erying out, ‘“‘White men come! 
White men come!” as he waved his arms toward 
the sea. For a moment the face of the chief 
of the Manomet village darkened, but it quickly 
cleared as he bade both lads follow him to meet 
the strangers. 

An odd feeling came over John Billington, for 
he knew that these were his friends, and he felt 
that his appearance would not please them. 
There was nothing to be done, however, but 
go forward in all his savage finery. 

There was subdued excitement in the village, 
but the Indians soon assumed a stolid air as if 
it were no unusual happening to have visitors 
from Plymouth Towne, and the chief went for- 
ward to the water’s edge, where the little shal- 
lop from Plymouth was making ready to anchor. 

The Chief of. the Manomets received the 
white men with great dignity. ‘The son of 
the white chief is safe,’ he said. ‘“‘Will not the 
white braves smoke the peace-pipe and eat deer’s 
meat with their red brothers, that there may be 
friendship between them and the Manomets?” 

“Right gladly would we do that, were it not 
that the boy’s absence hath caused great alarm, 
and we may not tarry,’ answered John Alden, 
who was spokesman. ‘“‘We thank thee for the 
care and protection given him, and we have 
brought these knives and this fustian cloth as 
tokens of our gratitude and friendship,” and 
he placed before the Indian chief the articles 
enumerated as he stepped ashore. “Bring the 
lad hither.” 

The stalwart chief beckoned to Keen Hye to 
fetch the white boy. But as John ran eagerly 
forward, John Alden motioned the canoe in 
which he had been paddled ashore from the 
shallop to be turned back toward the little ves- 
sel. “Nay, lad,’’ he said as John stood before 
him looking shamefaced, though his heart was 
full of joy at the thought of home and his 
mother’s face. “Nay, thou hast given trouble 
enough. Foot it through the water in thy gew- 
gaws as thou art. I trow thy coming in this 
gear will make such holiday show for all the 
maids and lads in the settlement that thou wilt 
be slow to put thy betters to so much pains 
again soon!” 

With a burning cheek and a sore feeling: in 
his heart, John Billington thanked the Indian 
chief for his hospitality, said farewell to Keen 
Bye, and waded out to the waiting shallop while 
the sailors jeered and shouted that a strange 
sea beast was bearing down upon them. Their 
jibes were bitter to bear, John thought, after 
the dangers he had borne, but Master Alden 
and Captain Standish and the Governor had 
much on their side, too, and at all events there 
was comfort in the thought that his mother 
would be glad to see him, no matter what clothes 
he wore, and that Keen Wye—the friend in 
whom he had belieyed—Keen Hye had been 
faithful! 


Copyright, 1920, by 
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What ee Have Done 


Best Achievements of Church Women’s Societies 


Exhibit and Cake Contest 
By Rosa H. Banks 


We are a small, rural community, our church 
numbering about 150 resident members. This 
summer, at the annual midsummer bazaar given 
by the Ladies’ Sewing Society of this church, 
in addition to the usual-booths for fancy work, 
candy, ice cream, bread and cake, general util- 
ity articles and children’s department, two new 
features were introduced. 

One of these features (originated by one of 
the members) consisted of a “National Hx- 
hibit,” presided over by Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Columbia. The idea consisted of 48 ladies, each 
choosing one state in the Union and procuring 
at least one donated article from that state, to 
be, if possible, typical of the state, these articles 
to be on sale. Hach lady,chose a state in which 
lived some friend to whom she could write for 
assistance. It was left to the originality of 
each lady to work up the exhibits of her state. 
Quite a rivalry existed among the ladies in mak- 
ing their states excel both financially and in 
attractiveness. |!The states were judged on va- 
rious points—attractiveness, amount of money 
received and variety of exhibits. 

Here are just a few of the states with their 
most typical exhibit: Texas, fresh figs; Nevada, 
copper dish; Maryland, canned tomatoes; Ar- 
kansas, bag of rice; Maine, salt codfish; Col- 
orado, a ring containing one of Colorado’s gems ; 
Ohio, two carving knives; Iowa, bunches of 
grains and packages of Quaker Oats; Virginia, 
peanuts. 

The lady having Vermont in charge converted 
the pail of Vermont maple sugar into little 
eakes, thus doubling its value. 

Connecticut, our own state, was worked up 
in rather an original manner. Only articles 
beginning with letters in the word Connecticut 
were solicited. These are a few of the articles 
representing the letter C: A sack of Cracked 
Corn, donated by a local merchant; articles of 
China, Cash (a bottle containing $11 donated 
in ten-cent pieces). For I was Ice Cream, do- 
nated by an ice cream manufacturer. An Um- 
brella, donated by a store, represented U. Sey- 
eral pounds of nutmegs stood for N and eggs for 
H. These are just a few of the articles on this 
table. 

here were souvenir post cards from each 
state. Some of these were sold in sets, one from 
every state. The collections representing the 
state capitol buildings were very interesting. 

The National Exhibit alone brought in over 
$200. 

The other special feature consisted of a cake 
contest. Three prizes of ten, seven and five 
dollars were offered for the best cakes, judged 
on the following points: appearance, texture, 
lightness, flavor and baking. ‘The cakes were 
sold after being judged. This contest proved 
a great advertisement for the bazaar. Many 
delicious cakes were entered, some with inge- 
nious décorations. 

The whole bazaar netted $450, 
been taken in. 


$530 having 


Greenfield Hill, Ct. 
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A Fair-less Church 
By Mrs. Thomas O’Hallaran 


The best achievement by a church Women’s 
Society that I know about was that achieved 
by the women of the First Congregational 
Church of San Diego, Cal. The church is fair- 
less, sales-less, dinner-less, tea-less, social-less, 
dinners, teas and socials being given frequently 
but entirely in the interest of the social life of 
the church, not to raise money. When any 
charge is made it is only to eover the cost of 


Several weeks ago we asked our readers to 
send us short stories, telling what has been 
accomplished by some of our most successful 
church women’s societies and explaining just 
how they did it. The replies are varying and 
all of them suggestive, making it difficult for 
us to decide which of a number of good arti- 
cles is the best. The prizes have been 
awarded to: (1) Mrs. Rosa H. Banks of 
Greenfield Hill, Ct., who writes on “A Na- 
tional Hxhibit and a Cake Contest;”’ (2) 
Mrs. Thomas O’Hallaran, of San Diego, Cal., 
whose article is entitled ‘“Expending Energy 
in the Right Direction ;”’ and -(3).S. Irene 
Barbour, of Huntington, Ind., who describes 
how her Woman’s Society made possible the 
education of a young woman ambitious to 
become a missionary. We are also publish- 
ing one other article submitted in the con- 
test, which, with several others we shall 
print later, deserves honorable mention. 


the food, not for profit. How is it done? Do 
they live without money? No. Like all women, 
they simply must have money. Including their 
pledges to the Women’s Missionary Boards, the 
women adopt a budget each year of from twelve 
to fourteen hundred dollars. Regular gifts of 
money to five local charities,are made monthly. 
They also meet their share in the expense of 
janitor service, telephone, furniture and fur- 
nishings for the church interior. 

How do they get the money? For they do, 
and for some years have been the envy of such 
women’s church societies in this city as are still 
plodding along with fairs, sales, ete., in the old 
benighted way. 

If a body of women agree to do a thing, look 
for its accomplishment. First, the women: agreed 
—agreed that they had svent too much for what 
they got in the old manner of “raising money,’ 
and so they agreed to give it in pledges, paid 
monthly. In the fall of each year, each woman, 
her conscience, gives an extra gift of 
money, equal to'what a fair or sale always cost 
her, as -a thank-offering that she is released 
from the labor and perplexities that attend the 
“oetting up a fair.”’ One woman said, “Well, 
it always cost me $10 anyway, but I am not 
going to give any such sum.” But there have 
always been “‘slackers,’’ and there always will 
be, and likewise there have always been the 
loyal ones, and always will be (and they out- 
number the former many times). These measure 
their pledges and their extra gift in love and 


gratitude, and love, we know ‘never faileth.” 
“But it is so sociable to meet and make things 
for a sale. It creates and increases social in- 
tercourse,” is heard on every side. 

Perhaps—but granting it, cannot women be 
as sociable, when meeting to sew for needy chil- 
dren, as for a “sale,” as do the women of this 
society once every month? But the materials, 
they cost money, how are they provided? Cali- 
fornians like ‘‘showers,’”’ and two are held each 
year for this department, There things new 
and o!d, and “‘siller and gold” are “showered”’ 
onto the tables, made ready in faith that they 
will be filled, and the Children’s Homes, Red 
Cross, Associated Charities, and individual 
needy cases of the city are not strangers to the 
product of the busy hands and hours spent in 
happy comradeship in achieying this truly 
Christlike service. 


San Diego, Cal. 


Educating a Future Missionary 
By S. Irene Barbour 


A church in Huntington, Ind., found in its 
midst a young woman, motherless, and whose 
father saw no good in college education, espe- 
cially for girls. He, therefore, made all man- 
ner of objections and quite refused to help make 
it possible for ‘her to go farther than through 
high school. To the girl this was so great a 
grief that to her pastor’s wife, who had the 
good fortune to be of a sympathetic nature, she 
came saying, “I cannot give it up. I think of 
it days and dream of it nights. How can I be 
a missionary without an education? And how 
can I give that up when it has been the hope 
of my life?’ 

The Mistress of the Manse pondered the mat- 
ter in her heart until finally wisdom seemed to 
be given, as she thought why should not our 
Woman’s Union adopt Margarita and send her 
to college? The first thing must be an outfit of 
sensible substantial clothes. We can help make 
many of them. Some who cannot make clothes 
will donate money with which shoes and other 
necessary things can be bought. Money for 
board and tuition must also be raised but with 
a chureh as large as ours, that can easily be 
done, once the people are interested. So the 


telephone was busy.as one and another was 


informed. 

It was my good fortune to. be in the midst 
during these days and election returns are not 
watched any more closely than were these re-° 
turns to this appeal. A» Sunday school class 
would get a good wool serge and see that it 
was becomingly made. A young married woman 
who had many pretty clothes. would gladly 
turn over a few for such a good cause. A pretty 
evening gown was thus assured. One never-to- 
be-forgotten day 20 or more ladies met at a 
country home where our college-girl-to-be was 
doing her part toward supplying future needs 
by helping through the summer vacation (?) 
with the housework. Busy were the fingers 
and happy the hearts as one garment after an- 
other was ready to be started, then assigned | 
and finally finished. But happiest of all was 
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the girl who saw her dreams coming true. And 
when a day or two later, I, an unseen listener, 
heard her say to the instigator of all this, “I 
hugged and kissed everything that was made,” 
I felt this surely is the beginning of the best 
achievement by a church woman’s society and 
this is the story of its beginning. The end will 
be as the Father wills, for it has all been done 
in his name and for his cause. 
Huntington, Ind. 


Carpeting the Church 


By Abbie L. Bancroft 

Among the many notable achievements by 
Plymouth Church Women’s Society, Worcester, 
‘Mass., the most unusual, perhaps, was the 
method of recarpeting the auditorium. 

The following circular letter was sent to 
members of the church and congregation and to 
_ former members living in other ¢ities and towns 
and even in other countries: 


As may be known to you, The Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Plymouth Church have assumed the 
large responsibility of recarpeting the audito- 
rium, together with other necessary repairs. 

This entails upon them the necessity of rais- 
ing a sum of more than sixteen hundred dollars. 

The Association faces the situation with un- 
daunted courage, but have the feeling that many 
would consider it a privilege to assist in the 
good work. With this in mind we suggest the 
following plan. The carpet, made and laid, cost 
us $1.90 per yard. 

If you would consider it a favor to pay for 
one or more yards of carpet (or even less) in 
the house of the Lord, your own church, kindly 
fill out the following slip and mail or hand to 
our Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Taylor. 

A reply not later than Oct. 15 would be 
greatly appreciated, that our first payment may 
be a prompt one. 


The slip accompanying the letter was as 
follows: 


I hereby signify my willingness to assist your 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Association in its effort to recarpet our church, 
and inclose §...... EOMDAYL LOW eaves neers 
at $1.90 per yard, % yard 95e. 
SHOOT memes crane nate. et toccual's aleve eae ceateteneaets 
The Woman’s Association hoped that $500 
might be realized by this plan, and were made 
glad by the receipt of more than $1,100. The 
remainder of the sum required was quickly 
secured by entertainments of various kinds. 
Students and graduates and other young peo- 
ple vied with each other in buying half a yard 
or one or more yards of carpeting and the great 
value of the achievement was the spirit of loyal, 
affectionate co-operation in beautifying and en- 
riching the House of the Lord—Plymouth 
Church, in particular. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New Secretary for Rocky Mountain 
District 

Rey. C. H. Harrison, a successful pastor for 
some years in the college town of Pullman, 
7 Wash., has accepted 

the call of the Church 
Building Society to the 
Secretaryship for the 
“Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion, with headquar- 
ters at Denver, and 
has taken up _ the 
work. Mr. Harrison 
is a Canadian and had 
his training at Bangor 
Seminary, Dartmouth 
College and Yale Di- 
vinity School. He had 
a pastorate at Portland, Me., was Professor of 
Philosophy in the New Hampshire State Col- 
lege, and then served nine years at Pullman. 
Here he led in the erection of a commodious 
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church building and made the church in a very 
real sense the church home of many students. 
He served as a “Y’” Secretary in France for 
about a year and on his return to this country 
helped in the solicitation on the Pacific Coast 
for the Pilgrim Fund. The District which he 
will serve extends from Washington to Texas. 


Honors to a Woman Worker 


When a Congregational woman has gone 
about the country in the interests of a great 
enterprise so constantly as has Mrs, Ida Vose 
Woodbury of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, it is a signal honor when one of the hun- 
dreds of churches which have been profited by 
her entertaining and forceful setting forth of 
the Negro problem makes a special recognition 
of what she has done. It happened that her 
first address as Field Secretary of the A. M. A. 
outside of New England was delivered at First 
Church, Blyria, O., 25 years ago. Since then 
she has been repeatedly in a large majority of 
all the states of the Union, but returned to 
Elyria, Oct. 22,-at the invitation of pastor and 
people, who desired an anniversary visit and 
gave a reception and supper for her at which 
were present a considerable number of officials 
of the Ohio Women’s Home Missionary Union, 
as well as personal friends from Oberlin and 
Sandusky. Rev. J. H. Grant presided. Songs 
in Negro dialect were sung. The minutes of the 
meeting held 25 years ago were read by Mrs. 
John G. Perey, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Union of Ohio, while Dr. 
F. Q. Blanchard represented officially the 
A. M. A. ‘To all of these sincere and cordial 
words Mrs. Woodbury fittingly responded. A 
close personal friend, who is a member of First, 
Elyria, presented through Mr. Grant a check for 
$1,000, to be devoted to some distinctive mis- 


larged program. 


A CHALLENGE | 


The present situation in Paris is a real challenge to the American people. Big business is sending over thousands of 
employees to assist in the rebuilding of France, and in the Latin Quarter of Paris is a great body of American students 
pursuing special courses at the University and at the art and music studios. 


The need of meeting places for social and religious purposes was never greater, but the provision is very inadequate. 


The American Church in Paris 


is making a tremendous effort to meet these conditions and is challenging the people of America to stand back of its en- 


An adequate Building and Endowment Fund must be raised immediately here in America, and this appeal to our 
Christian people is made that these young business men and students shall come under the most wholesome influences 


while in Paris. When they later return to America, they must come 


Strong in Mind, Body and Spirit 


fitted to be constructive leaders in the finer life of our Nation. 


Two million dollars will be needed for new sites and buildings and the carrying on of a broad and comprehensive 
social and religious program. Generous contributions and assurances already indicate that $500,000 will be given by 
the various denominational boards of America, $500,000 will be raised for Endowment by 500 churches. 
generous contributions to the above have already been received. This one million dollars is payable over a period of. 
three years, but $1,000,000 must immediately be pledged by individuals to provide for present urgent needs. 


This Is Where You Can Help 


We need large gifts but we also need small gifts. Complete information of the whole program gladly furnished on 
request. Send just as generous a check as you can to the Co-Pastor, Rev. STANLEY Ross FisHer, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Make checks payable to SAMUEL W. THURBER, Treasurer. 
The Enlarged Program of the American Church in Paris has the endorsement 


of the Federal Council of Churches of America and the support of the leading 
ministers and laymen of the various denominations. 


Many very 
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sionary work carried on by the A. M. A. in 
Mrs. Woodbury’s name. 


Churches Organized 

That Congregational work is growing is evi- 
dent from the fact that new churches are being 
organized in various parts of the country. 
Among the youngest members of our group are 
the churches at Trail City, S. D., and at Grove- 
land Park, St. Paul, Minn. 

First, Trait Crry, 8. D., was organized Oct. 
10, with a charter membership of 10. Two years 
ago Assistant Supt. H. C. Juell started services 
at this place. Since that time this work has 
been ably cared for by Mrs. Wsch of Mobridge, 
who has gone there once a month. A year ago 
Mr. F. L. Reetzke of Chicago rendered helpful 
service to the people during the summer months. 
It was finally felt that conditions were ripe for 
organizing the work, so Superintendent Juell 
went on the field and organized the church. 
Trail City, though still small, is growing. Indi- 
cations are that this will be quite a town in the 
near future 

Groveland Park is a rapidly growing section 
of St. Paul, Minn. The St. Paul Congrega- 
tional Union last February purchased choice 
lots for a chureh site, and during the summer 
a chapel was erected at a cost of $6,000. The 
dimensions of the building are 26 by 48 feet 
with full basement for social activities. It is 
so constructed that later it may become a part 
of a larger building. The chapel was opened 
Oct. 10 and a Sunday school was organized the 
following Sunday. The work so far has been 
under the auspices of the St. Paul Union, the 
Superintendent of the Twin Cities, Rev. J. P. 
Miller, directing the details of building and of 
canvassing the community. Mr. Paul B. Bres- 
nicker, assistant to the pastor of Olivet, will be 
in charge. The name of the new daughter in 
the St. Paul fellowship is “Grace.” 


A Successful Midweek Meeting 

A rather unusual midweek meeting has been 
held during the past year by WESTCHESTER, 
WuHitr PLAINns, N. Y., of which Rev. W. D. 
Street is pastor. It is called a “Community 
Church Night.” The meeting opens at eight 
o’clock with half an hour of community sing- 
ing; this is followed by an address or stereop- 
‘ticon lecture on some topie of general interest, 
lasting until 9.15, the volunteer choir practice 
taking place at the same time. At 9.15 the 
meeting resolves itself into a social “gathering, 
at which all those present have an opportunity 
to become acquainted and light refreshments 
are served. Committees of the church are urged 
to hold their meetings at any time during the 
eyening, the intention being to bring togéther 
all the executive forces of the church for con- 
ference on this one evening, giving an opportu- 
nity for both business and sociability. Dr. 
Street reports that the plan is meeting with 
encouraging success. 

These Wednesday night “Community” meet- 
ings are being held in the new parish house, 
which was added to the equipment of the White 


FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 


of our new Christmas Services 
Christmas Helper, No. 8, 15c. 
Songs, Exercises, Recitations. 
Christmas Story, 25c. 
Cantata (easy) for school or chorus. 
His Star, 25c. A song story. 
In the Garden — By C. Austin Mies. 


On Victor No. 18020; Columbia, 78026. 
Edison, 80520. Sheet music, 25c at all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co. 
Boa era por co. ¢ 1018-20 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Plains Church this fall at a cost of $40,000, 
practically all of which has already been sub- 
scribed. The purchase was made possible at 
this time through the generosity of the owner 
of the property, Mr. B. H. Fancher, who offered 
it to the church at much less than the market 
price, making at the same time a liberal sub- 
scription of his own toward the expense. 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics 


In response to our request in the issue of 
Oct. 7, these lists of topics of sermons on the 
Pilgrims have been received. Other lists were 
published Oct. 21 and Nov. 4. 


(Rev. J. Burford Parry, Hope Church, Spring- 
field, Mass.) 
The Pilgrims of the Old World. 
Great Characters in the Adventure of Democ- 
racy. 
The Separatists and Civil Liberty. 
The Separatists and the Open Bible. 
Dlizabeth’s Challenge and the Answer. 
The Adventure of Faith at Leyden. 
John Robinson. The Pilgrim Pastor. 
The Adventure of Faith in America. 
Pilgrim Democracy and Social Liberty. 
Pilgrim Virtue and Abhorrence of Impurity. 
Pilgrim Morals in Home Preservation. 
Pilgrim Reflectiveness in National and State 
Issues. 
The Pilgrim’s Unrestricted Path to God. 


L. B. Goodrich, Trinitarian Church, 
Taunton, Mass.) 
The Pilgrim—A Voyager into the Unknown. 
“The Women Who Dared the Perilous Sea.” 
The Pilgrim Founds a State. 
The Pilgrim at Worship. 
The Pilgrim’s Thanksgiving. 
The Pilgrim as a Friend and Neighbor. 
The Pilgrim Church—Congregational World 
Work. 
Carrying on the Pilgrim Idea. 
The Pilgrimage of Life. 


(Rev. 


Have Lively Discussions 
This fall Mr. VerNon, Boston, MAss., Rey. 
Sidney Lovett, pastor, is holding a _ helpful 
series of young people’s meetings at which the 
topics discussed are live and thought-provoking. 
Some of them which are proving of exceptional 
interest are as follows: 


The Open Road. 

What are the marks of a ‘‘Seven-day-in-the- 
week Christian?’ 1. Have you ever known one? 
2. Can twentieth century Christianity involve 
anything less? 38. What most imperils one’s 
Christian life? 

Where do you and the Chureh part company? 
1. Can you keep up with it, or is it too slow for 
you? 2. From what standpoint should all criti- 
cism of the Church arise? 8. Can a person be 
a Christian and not a church member? 

Who is to blame for the present industrial 
unrest—the employer or the employee? 

A “square deal” for the foreigner in America. 
1. Who is “the foreigner’? 2. Will American- 


ization or assimilation cure race prejudice? 3.- 


Your part in the “square deal.” 

The moral value of individual decision. 1. 
“Wyery man’s life a plan of God.” 2. Does this 
preclude the necessity of decision? 3. The power 
of example in individual decision. 


From West to East 
CALIFORNIA 

The Church as a Social Agency 

The charge that the church is wholly out of 
step with modern social and political movements 
cannot be. substantiated at least as far as 
First, Srockron, is concerned. This church 
has a wide-awake Social Service Department, 
which is conducting a night school for Syrians 
in the foreign districts of the city. In four 
months’ time, meeting only twice a week, women 
who were totally illiterate completed the first 
reader and could write legibly. Not only was 
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the schoo] managed by the Department, but the 
teacher selected was one of the church members. 

It is, however, in other activities of the com- 
munity that the church shows up as a social 
agency. Stockton is famed as the home of the 
Coffee Club. The originator of the movement 
and the present Social Service Director is a 
member of this church, as is also one of the 
Board of Directors. The Country Farm Ad- 
viser, the Director of the City Playground Com- 
mission, the City Director of the Camp Fire 
Girls, the Representative in the State Legisla- 
ture, are all members of First and the new City 
Librarian is soon to become a member. This 
church furnishes thé Hxecutive Secretary, the 
Physical Director and three members of the 
Board of Directors of the City Y. M. C. A. 
When the Stockton Boy Scout Council made up 
its [Executive Committee two members were 
selected from this church and the first Scout 
Executive became a member during his term 
of office. When Uncle Sam made up his Draft 
Board, which has recently been disbanded, he 
selected, as one of the three the President of 
the Board of Trustees of First. 

To a member of this church the city owes its 
gratitude for the promotion of a successful day 
nursery and one of the physician members is 
physician to the City Clinic, while another has 
served recently as City Health Officer and is 
Secretary of the local Red Cross Chapter. Five 
public school teachers and two nurses find their 
church fellowship with this chureh, as does also 
the president of the City Women’s Missionary 
Union and the Seeretary of the County Sunday 
School Association, the vice-president of the 
Ministerial Union and the president of one of 
our prominent women’s clubs. Six members of 
the church are members of the Rotary Club, 
one of whom is president at the present time. 

Die use 


KANSAS 
Wichita Church Sends Out Christian Workers 

FAIRMOUNT, WICHITA, is cherishing an ideal 
born of a desire to meet the erying need of 
Christian workers at home and abroad. It has 
several already in their respective fields, among 
them Rey. and Mrs. J. H. Jones who are work- 
ing on a man-sized job at Rosedale, Kan. A 
service was he!d on Sunday evening, Oct. 3, for 
the consecration of four other of its young peo- 
ple to the work of the Kingdom, two at home 
and two abroad. Rey. and Mrs. M. N. Isely 
are now on their way to Constantinople for the 
work of the American Board. Mr. Isely was 
graduated from the Yale School of Religion last 
spring and his wife is a trained nurse. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Cronin have taken up the duties of 
the General Secretaryship of the Y. M. C. A. 
in McPherson. These six young people were 
members of the Fairmount Chureh and all are 
graduates of Fairmount College. 

Both the church and the college see the vision 
of a constant stream of well-equipped young 
people going out to swell the ranks of the work- 
ers both at home and abroad and count it a 
privilege to send out such workers. 0. B. Ww. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis Ministers Have “Painting Bee” 

A little Congregational mission church in St. 
Louis county sprang into the limelight recently 
in a way that surprised all the participants. 
The Congregational Ministers’ Union of St. 
Louis abandoned the regular Monday morning 
program of reports and addresses in favor of a 
“lark” in the country. Fourteen of the minis- 


ters, equipped with paint brushes, wearing over- | 


alls and provided with dollar contributions from 
their’ churches to pay for paint, assembled at 
the village church of Sappington and proceeded 
to paint the meeting-house. Seven hours later 
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the building was marvelously transformed in 
appearance, the thirsty shingle walls not having 
tasted paint for the past 16 years. 

Meanwhile the ladies of the Sappington 
church had served a chicken dinner on tables 
under the trees. and staff photographers from 
two metropolitan dailies had appeared to give 
local immortality to the scene. Their pictures 
and stories were prominently displayed in four 
editions of these papers, the St. Louis Star and 
Globe-Democrat, with six large cuts aggregat- 
ing more than one page of space, giving an al- 
together surprising degree of advertising to a 
simple act of Christian fraternity. For a Mon- 
day holiday, the “Painting Bee” is commended 
to all ministerial bodies. 


MINNESOTA 

No Longer Federated with Methodists 

GRANADA, after three years of federation with 
the M. B. Church, now goes alone, the Method- 
ist Conference haying broken the federation. 
This action was so much against the wishes of 
the Methodist people that 15 of them have with- 
drawn from their own church to unite with the 
Congregational Church. The pastor was re- 
cently given a $300 increase in salary. 


INDIANA 

Whiting Takes Rapid Strides Forward 

During the past five years WHITING has 
weathered the storm of industrial unrest and 
strikes. ‘The membership today is four times 
larger than in 1915, and all the members are 
factory people. A religious day school was 
opened Oct. 1, with more pupils than can be 
accommodated. The pastor, Rey. C. HE. True- 
blood, was given a purse, a raise in salary, and 
an assistant pastor on his fifth anniversary as 
pastor of this church. Miss Lily Best of Black 
River Falls, Wis., has been called to be Director 
of Religious Education. 


ILLINOIS 

First, Waukegan, Redecorates Church 

First, WAUKEGAN, whose building was dedi- 
eated before the Civil War and whose congre- 
gation was organized many years before that, 
has during the past few weeks been redecorated 
and cleaned throughout at a cost of about 
$1,500. A reconsecration service was held on 
Oct. 10, when Rey. C. S. Laidman, pastor-at- 
large of the Chicago Congregational Missionary 
and Wxtension Society, preached in the morning 
and assisted in the communion service which 
followed. In the evening a splendid musical 
service was rendered by the choir. Practically 
the whole amount necessary to cover the expense 
of the repairs had been pledged by the close of 
the services on Sunday. he church is now 
entirely self-supporting and is looking forward 
eagerly to a most successful church year. Rev. 
J. H. Barnett is pastor. 


| Dr. Burhans Pastor of Trinity, Chicago 
TRINITY, CHICAGO, is prospering under the 
leadership of Rey. F. D. Burhans, who came to 
the pastorate the latter wart of the summer. 
Dr. Burhans is not new to this part of Chicago 
and so began his work at once with efficiency. 
He was for several years pastor of Washington 
Park, Chicago, and then, after a pastorate at 
Dallas, Tex., served Park Manor on the South 
Side. During the 12 years’ service at Washing- 
ton Park he received 900 members and in the 
i, four years at Park Manor 400. Since his pas- 


Record Books 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 


for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 
f Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


“esa THE PILGRIM PRES 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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‘torate at Park Manor he has aided in the rais- 


ing of the money for the Graham Taylor Hall 
at Chicago Seminary. Trinity is the only Eng- 
lish-speaking chureh in a community of 20,000 
people and thus offers an unusual opportunity. 
Twenty-six members were received at the last 
communion service and the audiences have more 
than doubled since Dr. Burhans came. The 
organization has a good building, but it is not 
large enough adequately to care for a commu- 
nity of the size to which it must minister. Dr. 
Burhans will, therefore, find himself facing al- 
most immediately a building proposition. 


Waveland Ave., Chicago, Reports Progress 
A new program for use in the young people’s 
department of the Church school has been 
adopted by WAVELAND AveE., CHicaco. It has 
in mind a more concrete plan of education in 
worship; worship in song, Scripture reading 
and prayer. Waveland Ave. has for the past six 
years been conducting a Juvenile Chautauqua, 
and the number of children being instructed 
through this hour of story-telling increases from 
year to year. This has been the-best year in 
the history of the church-in the way of benevo- 
lenees, the total amount contributed by all or- 
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ganizations being $1,500. Sixty-six new mem- 
bers were received during the year. 

A Daily Vacation Bible School was conducted 
during the month of August. Three new organ- 
izations have been organized the past year: the 
Hoxie Club, a young ladies’ club to promote an 
interest in missions; Waveland Ave. Church 
Athletic Association for young men; and Girl 
Scouts. 

Rey. HE. L. Reiner has just begun the ninth 
year of his pastorate with Waveland Ave. On 
a recent Sunday morning Mrs. Reiner was 
asked to come to the platform and she and Mr. 
Reiner were presented with beautiful bouquets 
as an expression of the love and esteem in which 
they are held by the parish. 


OHIO 

Congregationalism in Cleveland 

Cleveland and Ohio Congregationalists have 
cheerfully undertaken to meet the challenge of 
the Congregational World Movement, and 
raise $275,000 for 1921, which is three times 
the amount of Ohio’s apportionment in 1919. 
The canvass will be made in November and 
December, and each church has been assigned 
its appropriate share of the amount. In recent 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President of Oberlin College 


|A New Mind | 
for the New Age 


Have we any right to speak of a new 
age? Read this work of great weight 
in these times of conflicting opinions 
and puzzling uncertainties. Net $1.50 


Andrew 


phases of his life not generally known. 


leaves in ery reader’s mind a clean 
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For Young Folks 


Lookout. 


LARICE E. RICHARDS 
Tenderfoot 
Bride 


** A romance of real experiences. A 
brightly written story of a girl-bride 
suddenly plunged into the varied ex- 

riences of the ‘wild and woolly 

est.’ ’—Nashville Banner. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 
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“JUST OUT - 
INTIMATE! 


REVEALING! 
PACKED WITH {NCIDENTS NOT DUPLICATED ELSEWHERE 


Personal Recollections of 


By FREDERICK LYNOH, D.D., Educ. Secy. Church Peace Union 


A ine. intimate view of the re iron-master and philanthropist, showing many 
@ not gene book written from an unusual association o 
years that sparkles with interest and freshness, 


A People’s Life of Christ 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH, Author of ‘‘ The Gospel of the Hereafter” 


A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of reading it. It 
L : consecutive, unbroken view of the life of Jesus, with all 
ents and teachings in the right places. 


Troop “One” of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLAOB, Author of “Ungava Bob,” etc. 


_ A great feast is here spread for all those who admire courage, hardihood and square deal- 
ing—and what healthy boy does not? Dillon Wallace’s name as author is sufficient guarantee. 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


‘“ Written especially for young folks. The whole story is told with such peculiar charm 
that once you begin reading you are loth to put it down until you have finished it.”— 


Fleming H. Revell 


Company 
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HUGH BLACK 


“Lest We 
Forget ” 


The author of ‘ Friendship”? gives 
@ sane, common-sense view of De- 
mocracy, Patriotism, State Rights, 
Pacifism, the League of Nations, 
much needed today. Net $1.50 


Carnegie 


many 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A book for which we’ve long waited. 


3.50 net 
Illustrated, Net $1.75 


Illustrated, Net $1.25 


By F. A. McKENZIE 
“ Pussyfoot ” 
Johnson 


“Tt is impossible to understand the 
Eighteenth Amendment without a 
knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a 
sportsman in the best sense of the 
word.’’—The Outlook, Net $1.50 
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years the Ohio churches have gradually ad- 
justed their machinery to the calendar year, 
gathering all their funds for benevolent work 
and current expense in the same ¢anvass in the 
weeks before Jan. 1. The plan has worked so 
happily that they were reluctant to give it up 
for the spring date. Moreover our churches 
have devoted the period between Jan. 1 and 
May 1 to recruiting the church, by various 


WANTED — CHAUTAUQUA 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Professional men and women or those 
who haye had experience in club or 
organization work are wanted as field 
organizers of Chautauquas, booking our 
programs of Americanization lectures and 
high-class concerts in a nation-wide cam- 
paign. Good compensation. Short term or 
continuous. Opportunity for those with 
talent, who make success booking during 
the autumn to prepare for lectureships 
and directorships for 1921. 


A eareer in the Chautauqua field 
awaits you if you can qualify for service 
with this national institution of recog- 
nized merit. 


Write for information 
The Radcliffe Chautauqua System 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Prop. & Mer. 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
‘Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 

| Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Ulinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Trains for 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 

HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 
KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 
Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: : 
1): Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
A man may miss a sermon in January, 
and go wrong in June, yet there may be a 
causal connection between the two facts. 


forms of evangelism, and have not favored finan- 
cial campaigns that would take the edge off 
from that supreme effort culminating at Easter. 

The Cleveland churches are preparing for an 
active winter. HAst View and UNITED, our 
most recent organizations, only two miles apart, 
and located in a rapidly growing section to the 
southeast of the city are to have the single pas- 
torate of Rey. John WKuyper, formerly of Deni- 
son Ave. Church, where he accomplished a won- 
derful pioneer work. 

ARCHWOOD AVE., in its new prosperity as it 
begins its second century, has called Rey. T. D. 
Preston to be associate pastor and Director of 
Religious Education with Dr. R. B. Blyth. 
Archwood, in one of the most populous districts 


‘of the city, is taking a leading place in our 


denominational life. 

Rey. F. H. Gravener of WEST PARK has just 
resigned to go into business. He is the fourth 
of our young pastors to leave the ministry to 
engage in work that will adequately care for 
the needs of their family. The other men are 
Rey. R. HE. Whitney, Rey. Chester Bucher and 
Rey. W. W. Tuttle. All of these men were 
successful pastors, and had attained distinction 
in the work of the church. They are achieving 
great success in welfare and other work. The 
churches need to examine themselves carefully 
as to whether it is worth while to recruit able 
men for the ministry if they cannot be held 
after they have been carefully trained. 

PILGRIM surrenders its associate pastor, Rev. 
F. L. Brownlee to the Educational Secretary- 
ship of the A. M. A. Mr. Brownlee has earned 
this promotion by hard work and leaves a dis- 
tinet contribution to Pilgrim Church in its or- 
ganization and equipment for the difficult years 
just ahead. The new Community House, cost- 
ing nearly $100,000 all provided for, equipped 
with bowling alleys, a gymnasium and other 
facilities, is largely due to his persistent effort. 

Steps are being taken to gather a new Sun- 
day school and congregation on Madison Ave. 
in Lakewood. The Federated Churches under 
the plan of Comity have assigned this rapidly 
growing district to our people and the Congre- 
gational Union has purchased a lot for the new 
enterprise. 

The Congregational Club opened its season’s 
work with an address by Rey. Rhondda Wil- 
liams of London, on Oct. 18. A great gathering 
of Congregationalists is planned for the evening 
of Dee, 21, to celebrate the landing of the Pil- 
grims—all of our Congregational organizations 
uniting in the festival. 

Huciip AVE., our cathedral church, has en- 
riched its service to the people by the addition 
of a great organ worth nearly $40,000, built by 
the Austin Company of Hartford. The organ, 
with its 8,505 pipes and five keyboards, is 
erected to commemorate the patriotism of the 
young men and women who served their coun- 
try in the World War, and was duly dedicated 
in a notable recital. BHuclid Ave. has just in- 
stalled the central panel to complete the Bradley 
Memorial window, designed and executed by the 
J. & R. Lamb Co. of New York. The three 
panels represent three scenes in the life of 
Jesus, and the window is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. A. Bradley, in memory of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s father, mother and sister, members of the 
church. Euclid Ave., under its busy pastor, 
Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, never faced a year of 
service more unitedly or resolutely. The mid- 
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week Forum draws a large audience. 

The Old Stone Church which has refused to 
be budged away from its incomparable location 
on the Public Square has just celebrated its 
100th anniversary. Standing facing the great- 
est market-place in the West, it has stood all 
these years for the best things of the spirit. 
Though Presbyterian under the old Plan of 
Union, of its five pastors, four were Congrega- 
tionalists, and its laymen were also largely of 
New Hngland extraction. . The notable achieve- 
ments of the church have been gathered in a 
remarkable history prepared by Dr. A. C. Lud- 
low of Cleveland. 

The Congregational Union of Cleveland held 
one of its best meetings in the Olmsted Falls 
Community Chureh whieh is a combination of 
the Methodist and Congregational churches of 
the village. The two feeble organizations have 
become a single happy unit with self-respect and 
self-support, under the tactful pastorate of Rey. 
Albert Secord. The main address of the meeting 
was made by Dr. Thomas Graham who has just 
succeeded Prof. W. J. Hutchins as Professor of 
Homiletics at: Oberlin Seminary. Dr. Graham 
instantly commanded the attention and won the 
confidence of Cleveland Congregationalists. 

D. F. B. 


ALABAMA 
Churches of State Aroused to Greater Work 

A new denominational consciousness was 
awakened in the state by the Congregational 
World Movement and there is now a ready re- 
sponse to suggestions of progress in things 
touching our larger denominational program. 
The new apportionment is accepted and will be 
raised. 

With exceptional wisdom and patience Supt. 
©. T. Rogers is bringing the churches into the 
larger life of the denomination. HcLEcTIC, un- 
der. the leadership of the pastor, Rey. J. I. 
Barker, is an illustration of this forward moye- 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Chureh Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
qulgious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CARLETON 
COLLEGE 
Liberal Arts 


Science Music 
D. J. COWLING, President 
Northfield, Minnesota 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 

Second semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty. teaching. - 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Social Service 


Foreign Missions 
Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDEIIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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ment. ‘The new sawmills in the county bring 
migrant workers who lowered the moral tone 


of the community and adversely affected the ’ 


work of the church. To meet this condition a 
mock trial was held at the church on Saturday 
' evenings, with subjects that involved prevalent 
manners and customs that were objectionable. 
The church was filled, indifferent people inter- 
_ ested and the tone of the community decidedly 
improved. ’ 

Under the leadership of Rev. J. N. Graham, 
represénting the Hxtension Boards, a Rural Life 
Center has been established at Thorsby. The 
Extension Boards, Education Society, Ala- 
bama Conference, Thorsby Academy and the 
local church are co-operating in the work of 
making the larger parish plan an illustration 
of the forward-looking work of our denomina- 
tion. 1 Oa 3 aa ge 


NEW JERSEY 
| Becomes Pastor of Waverly, Jersey City 
WAVERLY, JERSEY City, has recently wel- 
comed to its pastorate Rey. F. S. Ritter, who 
_ began work the first of September after a suc- 
cessful pastorate of two eventful years at Vent- 
nor, N. J., a suburb of Atlantic City. During 
his service at Ventnor, in the face of great diffi- 
culties, he founded a Congregational Church, 
where there were no Congregationalists; gath- 
_ ered a membership of between 60 and 70; se- 
cured and thus far has met payments on the 
most valuable church site in the city, costing 
$30,000, but now worth considerably more; and 
erected fine parsonage apartments above the 
auditorium, thus increasing the value of the 
property. He is thus fitted to handle the diffi- 
eult problems of Waverly, in the face of the 
changing conditions of that congested part of 
Jersey City. An ecclesiastical council met Oct. 1 
and installed Mr. Ritter. There was a general 
feeling that with his active ministry, strong 
preaching and ability to enlist the business 
men, he is the man for a critical hour in the 
history of Waverly. Fis... Cs 


NEW YORK 
Among the Brooklyn Churches 

At TOMPKINS AYVE., BROOKLYN, Dr. J. P. Huget 
reports a most encouraging opening of the fall 
work. Dr. Huget himself will be absent from 
his pulpit during November, taking part in the 
program of the Mayflower Council for the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. 

Dr. Cadman of CENTRAL and Dr. Boynton of 
CuiIntTon AyE., recently returned to their pul- 
pits, after extended vacations in Hngland and 
on the continent. Dr. Boynton was a promi- 
nent member of the various religious confer- 
ences held during the summer, and Dr. Cadman 
made a number of addresses in celebration of 
the Tercentenary. 

At FLATBUSH, Dr. L. T. Reed, pastor, con- 
siderable new work is being planned under the 
direction of the supervisor of religious educa- 
tion, Rey. J. B. Hanna. On Thursday evenings 
- a twelve weeks’ course in religious education is 
being given by Prof. H. P. St. John of Hartford 
and Rey. H. H. Field of the Flatbush Presby- 
terian Church. Prof. St. John’s course is di- 
vided into two periods; one upon ‘Psychology 
of Conduct and Character,’ and the other on 

“Methods of Teaching.” Collateral with this 
latter course, Mr. Field is conducting a series 
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of studies in “The Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
as Recorded by Matthew.’ The courses are 
attracting many general students of the Bible, 
as well as those directly interested in teaching. 
Flatbush Church is also planning for an experi- 
ment along the line of week-day instruction, 
starting with the children of the Junior De- 
partment on Wednesday afternoons from 3.30 
to 4.30. The instruction will differ materially 
from the Sunday morning program, reliance 
being placed upon stories, map-drawing and 
modeling, dramatization of Bible stories, and 
the generous use of the stereopticon and the 
moving picture machine. 

PARKVILLE, Rey. C. J. Allen, pastor, is re- 
joicing in the possession of a fine new Austin 
pipe organ, which will add greatly to the pleas- 
ure and inspiration of the church worship. The 
organ was installed during the summer at a 
cost of $6,500. Formal dedication services will 
be held during November. BS Ay 


CONNECTICUT 

Columbia Church Two Hundred Years Old 

The two hundredth anniversary of the chureh 
at COLUMBIA was celebrated Oct. 23-24. On the 
preceding Sunday the pastor, Rev. T. N. Owen, 
preached a historical sermon, reviewing the ad- 
vance in religious thought during the 200 years. 
Saturday evening the Ladies’ Aid Society served 
a supper, where a feature was the seating at 
one table of all members of the church who were 
members 50 years ago when the 150th anniver- 
sary was celebrated. The church was organ- 
ized 86 years before the town was incorporated. 

O.8;, E. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Eliot, Newton, Observes Anniversary 

Puior, NEWTON, celebrated its 75th anniver- 
sary, Oct. 22-25. The exercises began on Fri- 
day evening with the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and a sermon by Dr. Wolcott Calkins, 
the only living former pastor of the church, 
whose presence in the 90th year of his age, 
added much to the anniversary services. Me- 
morials were unveiled to the soldiers from HWliot 
who died in the Civil War and in the World 
War. Sunday morning Dr. H. Grant Person, 
pastor of Eliot, preached the historical sermon, 
and Sunday evening three sons of former pas- 
tors were the speakers: Mr. Edward A. Davis 
of New York, Hon. Arthur Holbrook Wellman, 
of Boston, and Dr. Raymond Calkins of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the anniversary dinner Monday night the 
gift was announced of a new organ as a me- 
morial to Mr. Frank A. Day, who died in 1914 
and who had used his wealth and his position 
so largely in service through the church. Among 
the relics presented to the church were the 
mammoth key to the first building and the cop- 
per Maltese cross which was rescued when the 
second building burned 33 years ago. On the 
cross is this inscription, “Laws Deo Cruci.” 
An organ recital and the address by Dean 
Brown on “The Place of the Church in Social 
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Rebuilding,’ concluded the formal exercises. 
The following Sabbath the pastor, with the old 
Maltese copper cross beside him, preached from 
the text, “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross,’ in which he summarized the in- 
fluences of the anniversary and expressed the 
hope that Eliot Church might always stand for 
the things the cross signifies. 


President Lowell Speaks on League 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Noy. 1, a 
quartet from Northland College, Messrs. Smith, 
Fortier, Hornigold, and Giersbach, with Mr.. 
Greene, accompanist, delighted the audience 
with several selections. ‘These students, with 
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President Brownell, are making a tour in the 
interests of the college. 

The program of the day was the address of 
Pres. A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard on “The 
League of Nations under the Wxisting Political 
Conditions.’ The large attendance showed the 
interest in the subject and the influence of the 
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speaker. President Lowell said that it was his 
opinion that the majority of the American peo- 
ple desire the League of Nations. The League 
of Nations could not be carried if either of the 
great parties was solid against it or appeared 
to be solid against it. Neither party can pass 
the League alone. In regard to Article X Presi- 
dent Lowell said that at first he thought it 
would be harmless, although *theoretically 
wrong, but after seeing how Hurope is carved 
up he believes it is practically injurious and 
it may be positively immoral. By it we are 
under obligation to carry out this pledge in 
some way. 


Central, Worcester, a Century Old 

CENTRAL, WORCESTER, Dr. Shepherd Knapp, 
pastor, fourth oldest church in Worcester, cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary during the week 
beginning Oct. 17. The anniversary sermon was 
preached at the opening service by Rev. E. M. 
Chapman of New London, Ct.; who was asso- 
ciate pastor from 1892 to 1900, at the time Dr. 
Daniel Merriman was pastor. At this time 
greetings were also brought from the three Wor- 
cester churches in existence at the time Central 
was organized—First Unitarian, Old South 
(First) Congregational, and First Baptist. 

The centennial exercises also included a cen- 
tennial program carried out by the Woman’s 
Association on Tuesday afternoon, at which was 
presented an _ historical pageant, ‘Central 
Chureh Ladies’ Meeting of Olden Time,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mary Angell Lincoln. Many of 
the historical characters of the church, with set- 
tings of former days, were introduced. The 
scene was laid in the home of Daniel Waldo 
who built the first church. On Wednesday eve- 
ning a reunion supper was held. An historical 
review was presented by U. Waldo Cutler who 
has written the history of one hundred years of 
Central Church and whose work has been pub- 
lished in book form. The concluding service 
was Sunday morning, Oct. 24, when the pastor 
preached a sermon on “What the Future 
Holds,” and a communion service was held at 
which all the pieces of the silver service pre- 
sented to the church by Stephen Salisbury and 
his wife in 1828 and 1848 were used. 

Central, first called Calvinistic Church, was 
an offshoot of Old South (First). It attained 


‘definite recognized standing in a council Aug. 


16-17, 1820. Its first house of worship was 
built by Daniel Waldo on his own land at a 
cost of $14,000 and was first occupied Oct. 15, 
1823. On the same day the first pastor, Rev. 
Loammi Ives Hoadly, was ordained and in- 
stalled, Dr. Lyman Beecher preaching the ser- 
mon. Three years later the property was made 
over to the trustees of the Calvinistie Society. A 
later gift of $5,000 from Mr. Waldo established 
what is now known as Central Church. The 
present beautiful and thoroughly equipped build- 
ing near Armory Square was erected in 1885 
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during Dr. Merriman’s pastorate. Seven pas- 
tors have served the parish. Dr. Knapp, the 
present pastor, has completed 12 years in the 
ministry of Central. RDS Ts 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


HAcKE, A. C., formerly in industrial welfare and 
service work in Ludlow, Mass., to become uni- 
versity pastor, Athens, O., in co-operative work 
representing Baptist, Christian, Methodist, Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian Churches. Accepts and 
is at work. 

HALE, M. W., Cabot, Vt., to Centerbrook, Ct. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

Marvin, T. H., Searsport, Me., to Brooks. Accepts 
and is at work. 

RANDALL, W. S8., North Deering, Portland, Me., to 
position with Near Hast Relief. Declines. 

Root, J. B., Cambridge, Mass., to South Braintree. 
Accepts to begin Dec. 1. 

TuRNER, J. M., Copenhagen, N. Y., to North Hvans. 
Accepts. 

Resignations 

DENNEY, O. H., St. Luke’s, Elmira, N. Y. 

GRAVINOR, F. E., West Park, O. } 

PrRINCH, J. C., First, Bellows Falls, Vt. To be field 
secretary for Near Hast Relief. 


Dismissal 
CAMPBELL, W. J., Williston, Portland, Me., Oct. 25. 


_ Installation 
Rirrpr, F, §., i, Waverly, Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 
1. Sermon by Rey. C. H. Wilson ; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. MacMillan, J. H. Robinson, 
Cc. W. Carroll, T. A. Moffat, H. L, Everett and 
W. W. Coe. 


. Personals 

Turner, J. M., who has been pastor of Copenhagen, 
N. Y., for the last four years, was given a recep- 
tion by his many friends and the members of 
the church on Oct. 14. The occasion of the re- 
ception was his departure to his new field at 
North Evans near Buffalo. His wife shared with 
him in the honor of the evening and also in the 
purse of money that was given them. 

EAton, E.. D., Secretary ad interim of the National 
Council, is established with headquarters in the 
National Council offices at 289 4th Ave., New 
York City, also with an office in Room 506, 14 
Beacon St., Boston. From either of these offices 
he can be reached directly by all of the many 
interests which demand his attention. Assistant 
Secretary Truman J. Spencer will be in the New 
York office continuously. 

Fireua, G. A., recently of the Hvangelical Luth- 
eran Church at Anselm, N. D., is supplying the 
Congregational churches at Max and Plaza, and 
has joined the Congregational Conference. 


Events to Come 

AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
MEPTING, Springfield, Mass., Nov. 17-18. 

FEDPRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMPRICA, Quadrennial Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
Los Angeles, beginning July 8, 1921. 

RAILROAD YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
or Norra AMpRICA, International Conference, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 18-21. 

Rep Cross Sunpay, Nov. 14. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 8, 10.30 A, M. 


ANNUAL 


State Conferences 
Kentucky, Bvarts, Nov. 27-28. 
TENNDESSED, Soddy, Noy. 23-24. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


DWIGHT—In Philadelphia, Oct. 26, 1920, Mary 
Wootkey Dwight, daughter of the late William 
Theodore and Elizabeth Loockerman Bradford 
Dwight. Interment at Andover, Mass., Nov. 1. 
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Secretary Brownlee 


Rey. Fred L. Brownlee of Cleveland, the new 
Secretary of Missions under the American Mis- 
sionary Association, comes to the large work 
which he must administer with special fitness 
for it. When, following his graduation at Ohio 
State and his theological training at Union 
Seminary, he returned to Columbus to organize 
a new church in the suburbs of the city, he was 
challenged at once by a task calling for patient 
attention to details and clear understanding of 
the development of church life in a large city. 
A few years later when he resigned this work 
for further study, he had not only placed the 


Rev. FreD L. BROWNLEE 


ehurch in an assured position of strength, but 
had carried it through a substantial building 
enterprise. 

His mind and heart, however, had been turn- 
ing to the importance of the work of religious 
education and he gave up the active pastorate 
to return to Union and devote special study to 
this subject. At the Seminary and at Columbia 
he carried on his studies for two years; then 
he accepted the position of Director of Religious 
Education with Dr. Carl Patton in Columbus. 
A few years later he yielded to the earnest en- 
treaty of Pilgrim Church in Cleveland, with its 
exceptionally large school] and great foreign con- 
stituency, to become associate pastor. For the 
past few years he has been devoting himself in 
this church to the development of the work in 
religious education and at the same time has 
had charge of the administrative details of Pil- 
grim’s large institutional enterprise. In a cer- 
tain sense his work has been crowned by 
the building just completed at an expense of 
$75,000, which as an addition to the already fine 
equipment of Pilgrim Church, makes the equip- 
ment in plant second to none for a ministry to 
every phase ‘and need in community life. His 
ability has been recognized outside the church 
by his appointment as special lecturer by West- 
ern Reserye University in the Department of 
Religious Education. 

_ Trained both in the realm of difficult admin- 
istration and in the field of religious education, 
Mr. Brownlee enters uvon the greater enterprise 
of the A. M. A. with an experience which pecu- 
liarly prepares him for the task which he has 
to administer. He is just coming to middle life 
and combines much of the enthusiasm of youth 
with the judgment of full maturity. The same 
principles which he has studied for their appli- 
~ cation in the church school are at his hand for 
use in the directing of the schools and colleges 
of the Association. With keen and trained judg- 
ment he is able to face the questions of edu- 
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cation, but he does so not simply as the trained 
educator but as one who believes profoundly 
and fundamentally in the importance of religion 
as the supreme factor in education. F. Q. B. 


As a Missionary Sees Japan 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am passing on to you and your readers an 
extract from a letter from a missionary who 
from twenty years’ close observation of the 
Japanese has formed a very definite opinion as 
to the trends of sentiment in Japan. The letter 
follows : 

A. W. B. 

Things are anything but quiet in this part 
of the world. Japan is the leader in material 
development and money and war power, far in 
advance of all other peoples of the Far East. 
But she has failed in some strange way to make 
friends anywhere. That to me is the most sig- 
nificant feature in the whole situation. The 
Japanese are in many ways a likeable people, 
The government, however, is little and petty, 
ruled and absolutély’ controlled by the military. 
It is not the Japanese, but the fatal mistake 
they have made in copying the Hun that makes 
them disliked by all their neighbors. As yet 
they are not in the game to help, but to get for 
themselves China and the leaders of China are 
even more bitter against them than Korea, and 
that is saying a good-deal. Japan will either 
get out from under the military control or else 
go down as Germany has gone. Let us hope she 
will see in time, and cast out her own devils of 
war. 

It Will Pay You to Read 


PLYMOUTH’S DEBT TO THE INDIANS, by LIN- 
cotn N. Kinnicurr (Harvard Theological Re- 
view, October). The author concludes with 
these words, “On a tablet at Plymouth should 
be written the names of Massasoit, Squanto 
and Hobomok, Indians only, but men worthy 
to be in company with Carver, Bradford, Miles 
Standish and Winslow.” A statement amply 
justified by the preceding account of the faithful 
and vitally important services rendered by these 
Indians to the infant colony. 

IN THE LAND OF THE MAGYARS, by Dr. J. 


PotTeRA from the Swiss Liberal Republican | 


Daily (The Living Age, Oct. 16). An account 
of a visit of investigation made by a Swiss 
student of history and social affairs to Hungary 
under the present régime. Dr. Poltera had in- 
troductions to high officials, traveled up and 
down the land, often on foot, interviewed all 
classes at his leisure and gives a well-grounded 
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and well-considered estimate of the effects of 
recent events and contests and of the present 
situation. 

MESOPOTAMIA AND PERSIA, by ROBERT MacuH- 
RAY (The Fortnightly Review, October). A 
careful study of the situation in these two lands 
as it affects the British Government in the task 
it has undertaken of helping one and governing 
the other as mandator. 
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Old South, Boston, Forum 

The Old South Meeting House in Boston, 
which rang with the booming eloquence of Sam- 
uel Adams 150 years ago, and which, during 
the Revolution did all that it could to fight the 
issue to a successful finish, will this year con- 
cern itself in its Forum meetings with the press- 
ing problem of putting the Great War behind 
us. Perhaps a new social order, based on eco- 
nomic justice to all classes and an intelligent 
cosmopolitanism which carries with it a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of all races and of all nations, is what 
Americans must attain before they can success- 
fully put the war behind them. At any rate, 
it is with something of this idea that the meet- 
ings for the current season have been planned. 

These meetings come on Sunday afternoons 
for the distinet purpose of reaching the con- 
servative, church-going constituency who prefer 
to be in their homes on Sunday evenings. They 
begin in every case with a half hour of classical 
music rendered by good artists, and this year, 
as for many years previous Grant Drake will 
be in charge of the musical programs. 

The meetings are entirely free and are 
financed by the Old South Association of Bos- 
ton, Richard W. Hale, Courtenay Crocker, 
George W. Coleman and Miss Katherine P. 
Loring, being the Committee directly respon- 
sible for the meetings. 

The Old South Meetings began their fifth sea- 
son Noy. 7, with a talk by S. K. Ratcliffe of Lon- 
don on “America’s Mission to Mankind.” Other 
speakers in the Old South series will include 
Otto H. Kahn, the well-known New York 
banker; Norman Angell, on “The Menace of a 
New Order in Europe and America’; Mrs. 
Florence Kelly, on “The Place of the Agitator 
in the World of Today’’; Senora Agresti, the 
niece of Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, 
on “Recent Developments in Italy”; Prof. Irv- 
ing Fisher of Yale,.on “Helping the Dollar to 
Come Back’; Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott of New 
York, who has just returned from three months 
in Central Europe, on “America and the People 
of Central Europe”; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
on “What Prohibition has Done’; Rabbi Ste- 
phen 8. Wise of New York; Pres. Hmeritus 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University, on 
“Wducational Reforms and the New Perils of 


Democracy’; and Alvin 'T. Simonds, President 
of the Simonds Steel Mills, Fitchburg, Mass., 
on “What Is Labor’s Share?” 
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Haunrite Poems 


Our “Favorite Poem’ this week is sent in by 
R. Gibbons, of Strongsville, O. The author is 
Edwin Markham, the California poet, whose 
best known poem is perhaps ‘“The Man with the 
Hoe.” 


When, in the dim beginning of the years, 

God mixed in man the raptures and the tears 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuff, 
He said: “Behold!” yet this is not enough, 
For I must test his spirit to make sure 

That he can dare the vision and endure. 


“T will withdraw my face— 

Veil me in shadow for a certain space, 

And leave behind only a broken clew; 

A crevice where the glory glimmers through; 
Some whisper from the sky, 

Some footprint in the road to track me by. 


“T will leave man to make the fateful guess; 

Will leave him torn between the ‘No’ and ‘Yes;’ 

Leave him unresting till he rests in me— 

a upward by the choice that makes him 
ree ; 

Leave him tragic in lonesomeness to choose 

With all in life—to win or all to lose.” 


—Hdwin Markham. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 


The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its 
first fall meeting on Oct. 25 at the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, the speaker of the eve- 
ning being Hon. R. B. Fosdick on “The League 
of Nations.” The attendance was large, forty 
new members being added to the roll. 

The December meeting of the club will be 
held in Manhattan with the Congregational 
Club of New York and will be in celebration of 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Dr. R. C. Gillie, 
President-elect of the National Free Church 
Council and minister of the Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church, London, will speak from the 
English point of view, and Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
of Broadway Tabernacle, from the American. 
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League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Nov. 15-21 

The Joyful Message. Isa. 61: 1-11. 
The Married Land. Isa. 62: 1-12. 


Wednesday. The New Heavens and Earth. 
Isa. 65: 17-25; 66: 18-24. 


Monday. 
Tuesday. 


Thursday. Paul to Titus. Titus 1: 1-16. 
Friday. Christ’s People. Titus 2: 1-15. 
Saturday. Maintaining Good Works. Titus 


3; 1-15. 


Sunday. The Children’s Friend. Mark 10: 
1-16. 


Object for Intercession 
For the President-elect and His Counselors: 


O God, in whom we trust, even as our father 
trusted, grant to thy servant who has now been 
chosen to be the leader of, our people wisdom 
and grace for the great office to which he has 
been called and strength of soul and body for 
its difficult requirements. And may he find the 
help he needs in the wise.counsel of those whom 
he shall call to his aid and before all things in 
the presence and guidance of thy Holy Spirit. 
— fh. 


A Busy Man’s Bible 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I wonder whether Mr. Gallagher, who writes 
the letter in your issue of Sept. 30, knows of 
“The Shorter. Bible: The New Testament Part,” 
translated and arranged by Professor Kent and 
four collaborators, published by the Scribners. 
It answers his need to a great extent, I am 
sure, if not entirely. It is just the book to put 
into the hands of people who want just what 
they need for practical living today. I find it 
a great treasure. 

A. M. WItcox. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


wants. 
address. 
additional. 


Keyed ads. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Each week this paper goes into over twenty thousand Congregational homes. 
read by those earnest people who form the very backbone of our denomination. 


fied columns offer exceptional opportunities for those who have something to sell or are look- 
ing for something to buy, for positions wanted or to be filled, together with many other 


Classified rates are four cents per word each 
(eare Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston) cost fifteen cents 


CASH IN ADVANCE ONLY 


It is 
Our classi- 


insertion, including initials and 


+ 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Bank Clerk. Young man with some banking ex- 
perience. A good opportunity for young man of 
character. Tobacco users need not apply. Address 
“WT. P.,” Congregationalist, Boston. 


By Nov. 15 or earlier, woman for plain cooking 
and general housework (no laundry), in family of 
three adults (occasionally four) and child. A com- 
fortable home is offered and moderate wages with 
people in moderate circumstances, Box 319, West 
Medway, Mass. 


Good reliable woman, who can cook and take 
entire charge of house for small family, adults. 
Someone who will take interest, and who wants 
comfortable home in “ountry town. Address Box 
123, Laurel, Del. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position as working housekeeper for elderly 
woman or good Christian man with small family, 
by capable reliable woman, 45. Home privileges, 
permanent. References and wages in first letter. 
Address “G. H.,” care Oongregationalist, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Permanent free home for splendid, 
healthy boy of ten. Country location preferred, 
but not necessary. Home desired within 100 miles 
of Boston. *N. E. Home for Little Wanderers, 161 
South Huntington Ave., Boston. 


For Sale—Benefit Smith College Fund. The 
Ready Reference Cooking Guide, an ideal gift for 
the busy housekeeper or bride-to-be—artistic, won- 
derfully convenient—75e. postpaid. Ward, 146 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Have number of films especially adapted for 
church showings on Sunday or. week day. New 
prints. Gospel messages. Would like to share with 
other churches. Bertram Willoughby, Osage, Io. 


Why not earn money making Doll Furniture for 
Christmas? Hasy to make by my improved method, 
BE. B. Lincoln, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Boarders wanted in a parsonage, steam-heated. 
Beautiful village. Excellent climate. Home life. 
Box 154, Warner, N. H 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaars. 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescott 
Ave., New York. 
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THE 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Inauguration of President Hutchins 

The gorgeous autumnal glory of the moun- 
tains formed an appropriate setting for the 
inauguration of William James Hutchins as 
President of Berea College Oct. 21-23, in the 
presence of a throng of educators from all over 
the country. President Hmeritus William 
Goodell Frost, whose administration of 28 years 
closed last June, had the joy of welcoming a 
former pupil, the successor of his own choice, 
to the largest educational institution in Ken- 
tucky, where no one is turned away because of 
ignorance or poverty. More than 2,100 of the 
2,560 students enrolled last year came from the 


“mountains of Kentucky, Tennessee, the Caro- 


linas, the Virginias, Georgia and Alabama. The 


_ program was filled with allusions to the special 


problems of Appalachian America. On Thurs- 
day and Friday a Pageant of the Mountains 
was staged in the Tabernacle, portraying the 
historical significance of the mountain. people in 


Inthe Name of God, Amen! 


This valuable handbook (which 
takes its title from the opening 
words of the Mayflower Com- 
pact) is offered_to pastors, to- 
1620 ether with a Dramatic Serv- 
ce for church and commu- 
© nity exercises, and booklets 


The for congre ational distribution 
Pilgrim in preparation for 

Tercen- ° 

tenary || Mayflower Universal 


° Bible Sunday 
1920 NOVEMBER 28, 1920 
Send request for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


A Sermon By Mail 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Dr. David James Bur- 
rell’s sermons are gratuitously distributed at 
the evening service every Sunday (usually 
about 35 issues per annum) from October to 
June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to 
receive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 


- cover postage and mailing for one year from 


date of receipt. 


Subscriptions and requests for specimen cop- 
ies should be sent to 


MISS MERCE E. BOYER 
1 West Twenty-ninth Street, Room 8, New York City 


SELL CANDY) 


This is a good way to raise funds for church 
purposes. Liberal profits. Many churches and 


societies have used this plan successfully. 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


Mailed free. It tells how to organize to sell 
candy—gives prices and all particulars. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
1A Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


BROOKE HOUSE 
79 Chandler Street, Boston 


(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, neat 
Copley Sq. and the Common. Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


Walker’s 
the Best 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


14 Beacon cme reeee THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson St. 


Chicago 
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the struggle for freedom. Saturday morning 
was devoted to a conference on mountain prob- 
lems. 

The inauguration ceremonies were replete 
with expressions of hope and dedication. 'The 
representatives of other institutions were re- 
ceived by Dr. W. HE. Barton of the Board 
of Trustees. The address of welcome to them 
was given by Prof. James W. Raine, and an 
inspiriting response to this welcome was made 
by Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin. Pres. F. L. Me- 
Vey of the University of Kentucky, welcomed 
President Hutchins to the state. The mayor 
voiced the welcome of the’ community. The 
inaugural prayer was offered by Rey. R. G. 
Hutchins, father of the new president and pas- 
tor of the Union Church in Berea. The retiring 
president thrilled the great audience as he wel- 
comed his successor in the name of the founders 
and donors, declaring with prophetic fervor that 
“Berea College was founded to breed reformers.” 

The ringing note of courage which pervaded 
President Hutchins’ inaugural address gave 
assurance that tle ideals which have made 
Berea distinctive will find an adequate cham- 
pion in her new President. After a vivid por- 
trayal of the challenge of the hour, he said: 
“Grant all that has been said regarding the 
changing time, Berea’s essential task is change- 
less. It is this: Within the bounds of our en- 
larging equipment to put within the reach of 
each of these mountain boys and girls who need 
it most the opportunity of finding and forming 


Rev. 


WILLIAM JAMES HUTCHINS, D. D. 
New President of Berea College 


friendships with the best that is in the world; 
the opportunity of finding oneself in one’s 
work; the opportunity of binding oneself in 
friendship and in toil to the friendly Power 
behind the world. We shall continue to keep 
the path from the cabin and cottage to the col- 
lege wide and easy. No boy or girl shall be 
excluded because of poverty. The student who 
flaunts his prosperity shall be taught simplicity 
and democracy, or, if unteachable, shall leave 
the school. ... To the religious education of 
the hearts of our students, we must commit our- 
selves. _Does our school tear from the hearts 
of our students the idols of self-love and way- 
ward lusts, the idols of lawlessness which labels 
itself liberty? Does our school help to erect 
within the hearts of each student an altar to 


a trustworthy God? Then may our school claim . 


to fulfill the aim of the founders, 
the cause of Christ.’ ”’ 

The presence of Mrs. J. A. R. Rogers, widow 
of the first principal, and mother of Mr. John 
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R. Rogers, a trustee of the college, was a vivid 
reminder that one lifetime spans the entire 
record of Berea’s achievements. President 
Hutchins begins the new page in Berea’s his- 
tory sustained by the enthusiastic belief of all 
his associates that Berea’s future will be worthy 
of her noble past. His record of achievement 
as a student at Oberlin, Yale University, and 
Union Seminary, as a successful pastor for 11 
years in a great church in Brooklyn, and as a 
teacher for 13 years in Oberlin is an adequate 
prophecy of his success in his new field. , 


x z RECREATION 


By ETHEL OWEN 


IF YOU ARE 


A Director of Social and Recrea- 
tional Life 


Chairman of a Social Committee 


Instructor in Sunday School or 


Weekday School 


Interested in social life of home, 
school or church 


you will find in this little book a com- 
plete recreational program for a year. 


There are twelve suggestive socials in the 
book, each one worked out in detail, includ- 
ing games, suggestions for place cards, i invi- 
tations, menus, etc. Sketches of suggestive 
cards, etc., are included, which may be copied 
in working out plans "for social evenings. 
This little book will make it easy to plan 
attractive parties and socials throughout 
the year. 


Net, 35 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


(Founded 1789) 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ORE., SALESROOM 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


HRISTMAS 


HALL ~ MACK CO’S 


ANTATAS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE © 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, on a postal, your needs for Christmas Enter- 
tainment and let us send you examination copies. 


Do it now. 
Caries Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 


Hall-Mack Co. 
Adam Geibel Co.§ 


i Come Ye Apart’ 


By DR. JOHN H. JOWETT 


Dr. Jowett’s new Year Book, contains a Scrip- 
ture passage, a thought and a prayer for a year. 

“Dr. Jowett has left America but he is etill blessedly 
with us in these nugget messages.’’---S. S. TIMES. 


ATTRACTIVE BINDING. Ne $1.50 
F. H. REVELL €0., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Wstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu 
lars consult Circular of Information. Address 
Satty M. Jonnson, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick H. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, J'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HE. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. H. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S, HE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A, Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss HE. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend: Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 

The only American undénominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Stro + York 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 
“Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Naw 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National, Interdenominational. Nstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Tur MISSIONARY SOCIPTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal. city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance, 

For rates and other information write 

Kpnnpra S8. BaLiou, 


Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rey. Hdward D. Baton, 
f 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Krank EF. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. Fwiui, Business Manager 
Harry M, Neuson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. ScHpncK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hagsrrom, Western Manager 
Kmnneru §. Batitou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


_ 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Oouncil at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman 

Rey. HERMAN FEF. Swarrz, General Secretary 
Rpy. JAMES E. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BW. Bei, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D.D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut, New York: Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Colored Churches of South: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 453 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. - 


Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William F. English, Jr., Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. ) 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana: Rey. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
ye D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 

ol. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 
Keer Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 

al. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. < 


Husband: “That new maid is certainly quiet. 
One would never know that she was about the 
place.” Wife: “She isn’t. She left this morn- 
ing.”’—London Tit-Bits. : 


A pessimist and an optimist were discussing 
life from their different viewpoints. “I really 
believe,’ said the former, ‘‘that I could make 
a better world myself.” 

“Sure!” returned the optimist; “that’s what 
we are here for. Now let us get to work and 
do it.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Once an old darkey visited a doctor and was 
given definite instructions as to what he should 
do. Shaking his head he was about to leave the 
office, when the doctor said, ““Here Rastus, you 
forgot to pay me.” 

“Pay you for what, Boss?” 

“For my advice,” replied the doctor. 

“Naw, suh; Naw suh. I ain’t gwine take it,” 
and Rastus shuffled out. 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James I.. Barton Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton ~ Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
William 8S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miriam L. Woodberry, 

Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 

Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

é Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


a 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs, F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Hskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rev. Charles B®. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. BE. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives / 

The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 

The opportunities of this Fund should anpeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 

875 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 

OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Established at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 

375 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Charles S. Mills, Chairman 

Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The,income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 
Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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In kvery Congregational Home 
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This splendid result has been achieved in several churches 


Make [t The Goal For Your Church 


One method is to pay for the subscription from 
the Church Treasury, making it a bee of the Annual 
Budget. 


The more readers you have in your church of 
our own and only National Church Paper, the more 
your people will understand about the Congregational 
Missions and the Educational Institutions, the progress 
of the Christian World, what the other churches are 
doing, and how. They will be helped and. inspired in 
personal and home life, i good citizenship and in 
church work. The old and the young are delighted 
each week with the brilliant articles, the good stories, 
helpful short sermons, book reviews and editorials. 


Subscribe now and receive free the five Holiday 
Numbers and all of 1921 for only $3.00 ($2.75 in 


church clubs and to ministers). 


THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Congregationalist and Advance 


19 W. Jackson STREET, CHICAGO 
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MAKE THIS A BOOK CHRISTMAS 


During the next few weeks every commodity under the sun 
is going to be suggested to you as an “appropriate Christmas 
Gift.” After you have examined all of these “suggestions” 
ask yourself this question, “Is there anything so acceptable 
to every one, so enduring, or so worthwhile as a good book?” 


The Gospel in Art 


ALBERT E. BAILEY 


Is without question one of the most ap- 
propriate and permanently valuable Christ- 
mas gifts imaginable. 


120 beautiful half-toné reproductions of 
paintings of the Great Masters on the 
Life of Christ, arranged in biographical 
sequence, and two pictures in their original 
colors. 


Each theme is presented in“a group of 
several contrasting pictures and the work 
of each artist is interpreted. Four pic- 
tures on the Annunciation, four on the 
Nativity, etc. 


The Eminent Authority, 
ESTELLE M. HURLL, SAYS 


“T have been examining it with the pecul- 
iar enjoyment which one has in handling 
a new treatment of a dear familiar theme. 
What new note is struck here, we ask? 
What method is used, the historical, the 
critical or the interpretive? In my own 
‘Life of Our Lord in Art’ I followed Mrs. 
Jameson’s historical method, tracing the 
origin and development of the art treat- 
ment of every incident in Chirst’s life. The 
critical and interpretive method from the 
standpoint of a devout spirit and an ac- 
complished technician, was developed to the 
highest degree by the late John La Farge 
in his monumental work. It remained for 
Mr. Bailey to evolve another method all 
his own. His is a practical working hand- 
book which brings together four different 
features never before united.” 


$4.50; postage, 15 cents. 


THOUSANDS OF HOMES WILL BE DELIGHTED 


in the perusal of that unusual book by Dr. Howard A. Bridgman entitled “New England in the Life of the 
World.” Hardly an American family in all the great West but what is proud to find itself in some way related 
to the hardy pioneers who were big enough and brave enough to break the ties of New England hamlets and 
launch forth toward the great unknown West, there to make an ineffaceable impress. 


Never before have these many expeditions been chronicled in a single volume—a narrative which reveals 
not only practically every state west of New England, but many corners of the. World, heavy debtors to New 
England.» A fascinating narrative. $3.00; postage, 15 cents. 


You Will Make No Mistake if You Purchase Books by These Authors 
WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT GEORGE A. GORDON 


MARGARET SLATTERY RAYMOND.-CALKINS 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL JAMES L. BARTON 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN JAMES STALKER 
CHARLES R. BROWN JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


All listed in Pilgrim Press catalogue to be had for the asking 
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Every Congregational Church Will Receive A Chart 
Of Which This Is A Specimen | 


Note 1. The amount of this church’s apportionment for 1921. 
2. The gift per member per week necessary to meet this apportionment. 
3. How small the income is, a.tenth of which was given in 1919 for local chureh 
Ou es: and benevolence combined. 


An Average Gift of 
ONLY 22 CENTS 
Per Week Per Member 
ontheApportionment 
would put this Church 
OVER THE TOP 


3,000 Churches have 
already assured their 


1920 goals. 


2,000 More could do 
so before the year 
closes 


——=— 


The Red Star shows 
how far this church 


has gone on the way 
to its 1920 goal 


FOR LOCAL CHURCH SUPPORT AND BENEVOLENCE COMBINED 
THIS CHURCH IN 1919 GAVE PER MEMBER 63 CENTS PER WEEK. 
THIS IS ONE-TENTH OF AN INCOME OF_3828 DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP . 
The Experience of Godly People Throughout the Centuries 
Has Confirmed the Soundness of the Biblical Teaching of 
PROPORTIONATE GIVING 
and Generally of ONE-TENTH of the Income. 


WILL THIS CHURCH UNDERTAKE ITS SHARE OF THE COMMON TASK? 
WILL ITS MEMBERS ENROLL AS SYSTEMATIC PROPORTIONATE GIVERS? 


ER 
ay 
Furnished by The Cn ETT 287 4th Ave., New York! 


The church indicated on this chart was organized alisequear to 1890 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Who’s Who In This Week’s Paper 
Rey. JAMES AUSTIN RicHARDS, formerly pastor of Mt. Ver- 


non Church in Boston, has recently gone to Winnetka, Ill, and 
become a Middle Westerner. 

Rev. H. H. Kewsry is one of the District Secretaries of the 
American Board, with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Rey. FRANK R. SHIPMAN, who tells what the South has to 
be thankful for, is president of Atlanta Theological Seminary. 

Rey. WILLIAM N. DEBerry is a leading Colored pastor of the 
North. As assistant moderator of the National Council and a 


well known minister in Springfield, Mass., he is well qualified 


to know what the Colored people have to be thankful for. 


This Issue . 

This is the first of our series of annual Holiday Numbers. 
We give special prominence to Thanksgiving messages—edito- 
rial and from several sections of our country—and to the 
Book Review section. We hope the suggestions within these 
pages will help us all to have the true Thanksgiving spirit 
and pass it on to others. 

The attractive discriminating survey of new books beginning 
this week will be continued through the next few issues. The 
very next one will be devoted to juveniles—the Young Folk’s 
Book Number. 


Speaking of books—one of the publishers has made a happy 
suggestion in proposing that we give our ministers books for 
Christmas. 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit 

Our preacher this week is Rey. Irving Maurer, the brilliant 
pastor of one of our strong influential churches, First Church, 
Columbus the church of Washington Gladden for many years, 
and of Dr. Carl S. Patton, now of First Church, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Maurer is a brother of Dr. Oscar Maurer of New Haven 
and was formerly pastor of Hdwards Church, Northhampton, 
Mass. His Thanksgiving sermon is timely and inspiring. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We are grateful for the hearty co-operation of a host of 
friends. “Push The Congregationalist and Advance” is a 
slogan that is being taken up far and wide. 

It means thereby to push every good cause in which we, as 
Congregationalists, are interested. It means push our own 
ehurch and all that it stands for. It means push the religious 
education of our young people. It means push the best modern 
methods in our Woman’s Societies and Men’s Brotherhoods. It 
means push Christian citizenship. It means push the higher 
life and happiness in the home. It means push the Christian 
interpretation and attitude toward public affairs. 

It means push missions, social service and education at 
home and abroad. It means push effective co-operation in all 
good things for the common good. 

Help us to put The Congregationalist and Advance in every 
home in your church. Several churches have done just that. 
At all events try to double the list Of subscribers in your 
church. If your neighbor doesn’t take the paper, keep telling 
him what he is missing until he does take it. That is doing 
him a good turn and helping your church. 


From Our Mail Bag 
What a good paper you are making these days, and what 


a find you made of those Pilgrim migrations. G. 


The Christmas Fund 


for Nineteen Hundred and Twenty 


The Christmas Fund comes to the nineteenth year of its gathering and distribution. 


The beautiful ministry of this Fund is such a blessing to retired, aged and infirm pastors 
of our Congregational Churches, and to the widows of such pastors, that all the agencies of 
our denomination agree that nothing should interfere with its promotion. 


The National and State organizations, and most of all The Congregational World 
Movement, whose supreme task is to make a united appeal to our churches for all the 
denomination’s missionary and benevolent organizations, all say, “Go ahead with the Christ- 
mas Fund.” 


This year, and hereafter, the beneficiaries of the fourteen State Ministerial Relief So- 
cieties, as well as those on the roll of the National Society, will share in the allotments of the 
Christmas Fund. This means that there will be more than six hundred families, or one-third 
more than formerly, who are to be remembered in 1920. 


We asked last year for $25,000 and received $21,500. This year we must ask for 


$39,000. 


Surely this is not an impossible task, when we remember 


(a) The need of those who participate; 


(b) The number of those who have the privilege of contributing, for our 
Congregational Church membership and constituency largely exceeds a million 
people; r 

(c) That all the Christmas checks are in addition to the regular annual 
grants which are painfully inadequate; 


(d) That those who will be comforted and blessed with these Christmas 
Gifts are the men and women who have honored our churches with their faith- 
ful service through many years, who have adorned the Christian life in the dis- 
play of the spirit of their Master and who just now in feebleness of body, often 
associated with great suffering and sacrifice, are waiting on the shore for’ the 
call—*‘Come ye blessed of my Father.” 


Thanksgiving, less than a month from Christmas, is a fitting time for our first message, 
and suggests many gifts, to be used at Christmas, of gratitude and thanksgiving to God for 
the many mercies we have all enjoyed during this wonderful year. 
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Kindly address all communications to 375 Lexington Avenue, New Y ork. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


Rey. Henry A. STIMSON, D. D., President B. H. FaAncuer, Treasurer Rey. WiLLrAm A. Rice, Secretary 
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Pilgrim Virtues in Modern Life 
IIL The Thankful Heart 


GENERATION ago Christian people used to sing 
A more frequently than they do today a hymn begin- 
ning, 
Father, whate’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign hand denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise— 
Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free, 
The blessings of thy grace impart, 
And let me live to thee. 
A noble instinct it was that led Anne Steele, the author 
oi this hymn, to make her request for a “thankful heart” 
a preferred claim with God. For the man who possesses 
a thankful heart has great riches. Without it the cele- 
bration of prescribed seasons is mockery. 


see Pilgrims had it. They took it with them from 
England to Holland and from Holland to America. 
It gives warmth and color to many a page in Bradford’s 
story. Falling on their knees in an ecstasy of gratitude 
when their feet first pressed the new land was not a per- 
formance staged for the benefit of future generations. 
They had acquired the habit. 

As the year rolled around bringing in,its course ample 
harvests and the assurance of peace with the Indians, 
they were moved to a more formal and elaborate celebra- 
tion. But when on this first official occasion thein table 
was liberally supplied with wild turkeys, ducks and veni- 
son, some of them at least were glad that they had not 
forgotten to thank God for the cornmeal and the few 
fish from the sea which God provided in earlier days. 


E have inherited from the Pilgrims the institution 
W of Thanksgiving. It is one of the sweetest and 
most sacred of our national festivals, but the spirit which 
prompted the assemblages in church and homes must be 
acquired by each successive generation for itself. We are 
disposed to begin and often to end with a recital of our 
material benefits. A bumper wheat crop when there is 
one; the prospect of a change in government, general 
business prosperity, peace after a terrible war, comfort 
and plenty seated at our fireside—are mentioned. 

But the table may be so well spread and the man who 
sits at it so over-nourished and the congregation that 
listens to the Thanksgiving sermon so well dressed, that 
the injunction, “Oh, that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness and his wonderful works to the children of 
men,” falls on listless ears. The great ascriptions of 
praise to God which ring forth from the lips of Paul, 
_ “Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift” ; “I thank 


my God upon all my remembrance of your faith”; 
“Thanks be unto God who always leadeth us in triumph 
in Christ”; evoke little response from hearts wedded to 


. the things of sense. 


The really thankful heart begins its chant on a higher 
note. To the Pilgrims God himself, the God they had 
come to know and trust and love through Jesus Christ 
was the mainspring of gratitude. God’s work for them 
and in them whereby their rough natures were being 
slowly shaped and polished into true reflections of his 
holiness was the one outstanding reason for profound 
Thanksgiving. Behind every material evidence of his 
care was the unfailing love, the measureless power which 
had given them existence, redeemed them from their sins 
and made these plain English adventurers kings and 
priests of God, able to rule themselves and others, able 
to penetrate into the divine mysteries and to mediate 
these mysteries to their fellow men. 


NEVER failing fountain of gratitude begins to well 

up in the heart when one starts his catalog of benefits 
with God himself, with what he is actually doing today 
in this our world, ennobling standards of public service, 
bringing the ends of the earth together in closer sympa- 
thy, distributing with the aid of men who enter into his 
compassionate thought the material blessings of life more 
widely and equitably, chastening, disciplining, purifying, 
utilizing every one who will take God at his word. 

One man who has reached this high plane of spiritual 
life looks from his place at the head of the Thanksgiving 
table upon an unbroken family circle, thinks of his snug 
bank account, and while thanking God for immunity 
from ill health and poverty, rejoices even more that God’s 
gifts to him are being used aright and are bringing him 
nearer to God. Another man sees at his table a vacant 
chair. He reviews a year in which his way has been hard 
and shadowed. But he knows that the best which any 
year can bring has been his all through the twelve 
months, that God has not yet finished with him. and his, 
that though he may see no immediate door of escape 
from difficulties, there is a door somewhere. 


Mice life would be infinitely more serene; the 
fierce struggle to keep up with a more prosperous 
neighbor would be abated; the sweet amenities of daily 
intercourse in the home, in the shop and society would 
be more evident; many of the murmurings and antag- 
onisms between class and class and race and race would 
be stilled, if we would transplant and cultivate in our 
own souls the modest flower of gratitude which beautified 
the sterile soil of Plymouth. H. A.B. 
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Can the Bible Stand Criticism ? 


We have received several letters protesting against the little 
series of articles by Rev. Frank M. Sheldon entitled “The Study 
of the Bible’ which have been running in our columns. Our cor- 
respondents feel that this effort to set forth what the author con- 
siders the proper method of studying the Old Testament tends to 
undermine faith in the Bible itself. Mr. Sheldon has been empha- 
sizing the fact that the Bible is a progressive revelation of God, 
culminating in Jesus Christ, by whose words and spirit everything 
else in the Scriptures should be tested. His has been a minute 
study of the actual text of Scripture and he has urged his readers 
to face for themselves what seemed to be contradictions in the text 
and commands accredited to God which from the Christian stand- 
point seem to represent him as vindictive and cruel. 

The Congregationalist has allowed Mr. Sheldon the latitude of 
personal opinion which is the right of every contributor to its 
columns. This does not mean that every assertion or every par- 
ticular conclusion has the paper’s indorsement. On the other hand, 
it sympathizes with the general tenor of the articles. 

We have no desire to undermine or change the: belief of those 
who regard every part of the Bible as of equal value and authority 
with that of every other part. Many noble and useful Christian 
lives have been built on this belief. But for the last fifty years 
at least, the idea that the Bible is a progressive revelation of God’s 
character and of God’s will has been displacing, in a large section 
of the Christian church, the theory that equal inspiration and in- 
fallibility attaches to every utterance of the Bible. This broader 
and we believe truer conception has established itself in many of 
our churches,and in most of our colleges. Mr. Sheldon has said in 
these articles practically what our sons and daughters in school 
and college are being told by their Biblical instructors. Indeed the 
material in this special series was first given last summer at that 
stronghold of conservatism, Northfield, and was welcomed by many 
of the young people gathered there. 

Satisfied as some of us may be with the older view of the Bible, 
it is a mistake to expect or desire that the young people of today 
will adopt it. Something better and more enduring must be put 
in its place. Pastors and public teachers at this point tread on peril- 
ous ground. To dwell exclusively on the contradictions of Scripture 
and the passages which represent a lower ethical standard is fool- 
ish and wrong; but only good will ultimately result if the idea is 
kept prominent that God’s education of man has been going on 
through a long stretch of time and that “at sundry times and in 
divers manners” God spoke to his children, as they were able 
to hear and understand him, and that the fact that they sometimes 
misunderstood him, as when Paul verily thought he ought to per- 
secute the Christians, does not invalidate the sweep of the Scrip- 
tural teaching concerning God, man and redemption. 

The main thing is to get the people old and young to study the 
Bible. Some who shout from the housetops their belief in the Bible 
from “cover to cover” are densely ignorant concerning the contents 
of many a book. We have no fear that the young people of today, 
if they really study their Bibles and keep on studying them, will 
lose their Christian faith. In the case of many the modern ap- 
proach may be the only method of acquiring that vital faith that 
shall be their very own and not an inherited form. Mr. Sheldon 
is thinking of the church of the future and of the great army of 
boys and girls, young men and young women who should be in it 
and in it soon, and who should learn to value their Bible and 
to live upon its sustaining and enduring truths. 

We say again that we have no sympathy with any kind of 
modern criticism that delights in undertaking to tear the Bible 
to pieces. That is an impossible achievement even for critics who 
start with a presumption against religion and revealed truth. But 
reverent criticism, which after all is only another term for honest, 
patient study of the Bible, has its place in the life of the church 
today. Hundreds of people who accept in the main the modern 
critical views of the Bible look upon it still as the altogether match- 
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less revelation of a loving and redeeming God. They feed upon 
the Old Testament as well as upon the New. Their trust in the 
Christ foreshadowed by the law ‘and the prophets, depicted by 
the Gospels and interpreted by the Epistles and the Revelation, 
and confirmed in personal experience, is absolute and final. Day by 
day the Bible is a lamp unto their feet and a light in their path, 
and they have no deeper desire for their children than that they 
should avail themselves of every means and opportunity whereby 
from their childhood they may truly know the Scriptures which 
alone can make them wise unto salvation. 


% & 

Speed on the Congregational World Movement in your church. 
The moyement moves most encouragingly, but its ultimate suc- 
cess depends upon the local church. When one looks out upon the 
chaotic and war-wrecked world, one must feel as never before the 
need of Christian missions, and the need and opportunities in the 
home missions and Christian education fields of America are ur- 
gent and our responsibility imperative. It is for these things that 
the Congregational World Movement unites our forces and calls 
us to go forward to larger undertakings. 

“We can if we will,” and of course we will! 


What the Election Showed 


The returns from the election are not even yet complete as re- 
gards the minority parties. But the verdict of the people as to the 
conduct of the Government past and to come is entirely complete 
and unmistakable. A glance at the map will show that the Repub- 
lican ticket for presidential electors leads in every state except in 
a portion of the “Solid South” and usually by great majorities. 
One of the encouraging results is that the sectionalism of the 
Democratic party shows some signs of disintegration. ‘Tennessee 
is a notable convert to Republicanism and so are Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. 

We haven’t the exact figures at hand, but the actual pluralities 
given for Harding run up well over the six million mark. The 
state of New York gave Harding over a million plurality. Ohio, 
which had been considered a doubtful, or at least a bitterly con- 
tested state, gave the Marion editor a plurality of more than 
350,000. He will be chosen by an electoral vote of 404, to 127 for 
Cox. : 

In the legislative branch of the Government the result is 
similar. The Republican majority in the Senate will be 22, and 
in the House about 179. From Texas a Republican was elected to 
Congress. The delegations from whole states are unanimously 
Republican, like Minnesota, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Washington, Nebraska, North and South Dakota and 
Ohio. Kentucky, which gave its vote to Cox, sends a Republican 
senator.’ In New Jersey only three Democrats were elected. In the 
lower house of its legislature there is only one Democrat. ‘The 
Republican senators, like Wadsworth of New York, Watson of 
Indiana, Lenroot of Wisconsin, Smoot of Utah and Brandegee 
of Connecticut, who were opposed because of, their attitude on 
suffrage for women or had bitter factional fights to hinder were 
all returned. The veteran, Former-Speaker Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, lost his seat. 

The story of the minority parties is not even yet wholly clear. 
The Socialists claim some 2,000,000 votes and profess themselves 
satisfied. They elected one representative in Congress. The 
Farmer-Labor Party holds North Dakota on state issues, but did 
not prove so large a factor in that group of states as had been 
expected. But its leader claims 1,000,000 votes in nine states. The 
Prohibition Party lost its one representative, but as a partial offset 
an Independent Prohibitionist, Milton W. Shreeve, was chosen from 
one of the Pennsylvania districts. The leaders of the party state 
that the Volstead law is safe, as more than 225 of those who voted 
for the law are re-elected, including Mr. Volstead, who will retain 
his position as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. The Cali- 
fornia referendum on a law forbidding the owning or leasing of 
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farm lands by persons ineligible to citizenship received an over- 
whelming vote. 

A great majority means a great responsibility. The Congres- 
sional majority in the next Congress is too large to be managed 
easily. The way of the President-elect is difficult. He should be 
able to feel, as Governor Cox suggests, that the good will of the 
whole country is behind him in his work. 
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We shall all breathe more freely because the English coal strike 
was avoided at the last moment. We are brothers one of another 
and ciyil war anywhere means a reduction of the resources of the 
world which every one, everywhere comes to feel. We can only 
hope that the long-delayed agreement will be something more than 
a truce. 


A Challenge from Paris 


The Paris Letter on page 641 deserves careful and sympathetic 
reading. It is a letter from the American Church in the Rue de 
Berri, whose pastors, Chauncey Goodrich and Stanley Fisher, are 
known not only to our Congregational constituency, but who have 
become the pastors of multitudes of all communions who journey 
to Paris, engaged in welfare work, studies in the French univer- 
sities and studios, or active in the commercial life of the country. 

The Bulletins of the International Chamber of Commerce 
present a challenge to the faith and resources of the American 
Church when they report 40,000 Americans living in Paris; and 
now in this “Thanksgiving Letter from a Paris Padre” that chal- 
Jenge is handed on to the American Christians over here. 


Over one million dollars for the Enlarged. Program of the 


American Church in Paris has been pledged by churches, denomina- 
tional boards and individuals, as Mr. Fisher has presented the 
challenge in this country during the past eight months. But there 
are immediate needs which cannot await the pledges for the new 
buildings and larger program: “Practically all the American Wel- 
fare organizations which did such splendid work during the War 
and Armistice period have beén withdrawn from Paris. Today 
there is imperative need for an adequate meeting place for young 
men and women, under wholesome influences.’ The Church has an 
opportunity to purchase and equip a building which shall house a 
growing Sunday school, men’s and women’s clubs and other social 
activities. Building and equipment will cost $150,000. 

The letter properly suggests that a fitting celebration of this 
Armistice-Thanksgiving period would be a pledge to this enterprise 
for a Finer American Life in Paris “in grateful memory of the 
70,000 American patriots whose bodies lie buried in French soil.” 
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We may all thank God that in a world which has so much to 
teach us we are spared for a little time to go to school to the 
Great Teacher. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Man Who Saw New York 


A certain man went to New York, and he bought him an Excess 
Fare Ticket, and he boarded the Twentieth Century Limited, and 
he felt very important because he was getting off one portion of 
the surface of the earth and upon another somewhat more swiftly 
than did his grandfather when he traversed the same road in the 
other direction three score years and ten before. For his grand- 
father drave an ox-cart westward and saved money, and he drave 
the Twentieth Century eastward and flung money out of the car 
window. And in that fashion do men of this generation rise to a 
position of superiority above their grandfathers. 

And he came into the city of Little Old New York. And he 
entered a great Inn hard by the station, so that he entered it by 
the Subway, and he went not upon the street. 

And when the morning came he entered the Subway again, and 
ran down to Wall Street. And the building where he did business 
had its own Subway Entrance, so that his feet pressed not the 
soil of New York. 

And-he descended again into the Subway and returned unto 
Forty-second Street, for he had an errand in Times Square, and 
he followed the Green Line to the Shuttle Train, and did his busi- 
ness in Times Square, and he followed the Black Line back to the 
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Shuttle Train and hé returned unto Forty-second Street. And a 
friend invited him to lunch at the Yale Club, and he entered that 
from the Subway. And he took an Uptown Express and went 
many miles, and he poked his head out of the Subway long enough 
to see Grant’s Tomb. Then he looked at his watch and hastened 
back into the Subway and returned to the Inn, and paid his bill, 
which was Some Bill, and he grabbed his bag and hustled into 
the Subway and followed the Green Line to the Shuttle Train, 
and got off at Times Square and took the Downtown Express to 
the Pennsylvania Station and entered it from the Subway, and 
returned unto his home. 

And he said unto his friends, I have seen Little Old New York; 
and behold, it is an Hole in the Ground. 

But New York hath an Elevated as well as a Subway, and he 
knew it not. And it hath cars that travel on the surface as well 
as those that go above and below it; and busses that go up Fifth 
Avenue, and Rubberneck wagons with a man with a megaphone. 
And it hath Churches and Libraries and Art Galleries, and he had 
seen only the Subway. 

And many a man goeth into a strange city and hunteth out its 
underground life, and saith, It is a wicked, wicked city. But the 
city was not wicked save only that wicked men acted wickedly in it. 

And, beloved, there be those who travel through life in the 
Subway: neither do they even suspect how large is God’s world 
above ground, nor how nobly a man may live who keepeth himself 
upon an higher level. 

And I considered these things, and I said in mine heart that I 
will live the life of one who useth this world at its best, and who 
discovereth in it more than that which may be discovered by the 
life of the Subway. 


In Brief 


A thankful heart makes as good a celebration with a little as 


with much. 
% ¥ 
If you have not taken out your membership in the American 
Red Cross, do so with at least a dollar at once. There is work 
enough in rebuilding the world and keeping the stricken nations 
alive'to use aS many dollars as you can spare. 
¥ ¥ 
A striking presentation of educational need and heroic efforts 


‘to meet that need appears in the advertisement of Northland College 


in this issue. Here is a real missionary college serving a large area 
in which the population is rapidly increasing and in which there is 
no other college. Money invested in such an institution yields re- 
turns manyfold in the lives of ambitious young people, thus enabled 
to get a Christian education for service. And money is urgently 
needed just now if this worthy work is to be continued. 

% ¥ 

We cannot put among our grounds of thanksgiving the fact that 
the United States is a world leader in freedom from crimes of 
violence. Mr. Raymond Fosdick has given out statistics compiled 
for the Bureau of Social Hygiene which show such facts as these: 
London, with a population of 7,250,000 in 1916 had nine premedi- 
tated murders; Chicago in the same year had 105. In fact Chi- 
cago, with 2,500,000 people, had twenty more murders that year 
than England and Wales together, and four more than England, 
Scotland and Wales. In the three years, 1916-1918, Glasgow had 
88 homicides and Philadelphia, only a little larger, had 281. In 
1917 New York had more than four times the number of burglaries 
as London. In 1915 New York City reported 838 robberies and 
assaults with intent to rob, where London had 20 and England, 
Scotland and Wales 102. In the next column of the newspaper 
in which this report of the Bureau of Social Hygiene is printed is 
reported this thought-provoking statement of President Fisher of 
the Boston Boot and.Shoe Club: 

From my own business experience there is nothing on earth that 
business needs so much today as religion. By that I mean respon- 
sibility to God, to man and to the obligations that go with it, in 
order that our relations with each other shall be the relations of 
one brother to another. Obligations must be kept and the cove- 
nants we make must be considered sacred and binding; therefore, 
I have come to feel after a long business life that some form of 
Christianity—I believe Unitarian Christianity—is the heart of the 
covenant of all business life. 
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An Ambassador of Peace 

NE of the best known Japanese Chris- 
O tian leaders, Ex-President T. Harada 
of the Doshisha University, during the last 
six months has been representing in this 
country the American Japan Relations Com- 
mittee, with a view to promoting a better 
understanding between the two nations. 
This is an organization made up of promi- 
nent Japanese of liberal tendencies who are 
eager to preserve the historic friendship with 
America, and is headed by Baron Shibu- 
shawa. It has brought to Japan such influ- 
ential Americans as Frank Vanderlip and 
Lyman Gage. Its work grows more impor- 
tant as relations between Japan and our 
Pacific Coast tend to become more strained. 
That is the reason why Dr. Harada has been 
consulting with both Japanese and American 
groups and individuals in California and has 
also been visiting Boston, New York and 
Washington on the same irenic errand. He 
will be all the better prepared to carry back 
to his native land a month hence a report 
of American sentiment that will help to allay 
hostile feeling. After that he goes to Hono- 
lulu to fill for the next two years the re- 
cently created chair of Japanese history in 
the University of Hawaii. 


Reshaping Co-operative Movements 


GOOD deal of time and of gray matter 
A is being devoted by various committees 
and sub-committees in Boston, New York, 
Chicago and other religious centers to the 
problems relating to effective co-operation 
between the denominations. Bishop Nichol- 
son’s committee appointed to consider the 
future of the Interchurch organization has 
held several’ hearings, at which secretaries, 
prominent pastors and laymen have had 
their say. Opinion leans on the one hand 
to entrusting the preservation of the best 
features of the Interchurch Movement to the 
Federal Council, which has hitherto done 
little in the way of pure administration. A 
group, though not a large one, believes that 
the Interchurch itself should continue to 
function as a kind of overhead organization, 
but organically related to the organizations 
as it has not been heretofore. Still others 
feel that the already existing bodies known 
as the Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Home Missions Councils are the agencies to 
conserve and express the co-operative idea. 
The situation is considerably muddled, but 
one thing is sure—the co-operative idea has 
come to stay in some form or other. What 
is needed at the moment is two or three 
master minds who will show the way. 


The .Unitarian Forward Movement 
F all the denominational campaigns for 
1920-1921, that of the Unitarians for 

three million dollars is noticeably in evi- 
The campaign 


Y, 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


comes to a climax next week. It has an ex- 
ceptionally efficient publicity bureau, whose 
managers are putting up some taking adver- 
tisements in many local newspapers. Per- 
haps its best outstanding asset is the active 
participation in the movement of Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, Honorary Chairman of the work- 
ing committee of one hundred representative 
Unitarian men and women the country over. 
Its executive head is a forceful layman, 
Iirnest C. Adams. Mr. Taft seems to be turn- 
ing gladly from the strenuous political con- 
test to the advocacy of religion of the Uni- 


tarian type as the great need of a restless” 


and materialistically minded world today. 
His first speech in Boston was a gem of a 
sermon from that point of view. The Cam- 
paign is described as Keligious-Hducational- 
Financial. The funds will be applied to 
these major uses: increased salaries for 
ministers, an addition to the investment at 
the disposal of the Unitarian Pension Soci- 
ety, added resources for the lLaymen’s 
League, the Woman’s Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Department 
of Religious Extension, the Department of 
Church Pxtension and the Western Confer- 
ence. In addition, apportionments will be 
granted a number of other Unitarian agen- 
cies. 


Dr. Grenfell Too 

HE intrepid Labrador missionary, Dr. 

W. T. Grenfell, thinks this is an oppor- 
tune time to raise in the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland and England a 
million and a half a endow his hos- 
pitals, children’s homes and other institu- 
tions. He has been campaigning in Canada 
and secured there the pledge of $150,000. 
Until the first of January he and his financial 
manager, Mr. E. Perry Burgess of New York, 
will be holding meetings in thirty cities in 
New Pngland. 


A Great Protestant Assembly 

HE Fourth Quadrennial Meeting of the 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, to be held in Boston Dec. 1-6, 


promises to be a fitting culmination of the’ 


religious observance of the Tercentenary 
year. The Local Committee, representing 
the Massachusetts and Boston Federations 
of Churches, the National Congregational 
Council, and eight Denominational Social 
Clubs, is admirably organized. The business 
sessions will be held in Ford Building. The 
formal welcome of State and Churches and 
the address of the Moderator will be given, 
Wednesday evening in the Old South Meet- 
ing Jfouse. Thursday evening, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is offered for the addresses on 
“American Ideals; a Heritage from the Pil- 
grims,” by President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Robert Speer, D.D., of New 
York. On Friday evening,: in Trinity 
Church, “Christian Imternationalism” will 
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be discussed by Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. R. 
C. Gillie, President of the English Free 
Church Council, General Nivelle of France, 
and other official representatives of Huro- 
pean Governments. The Sunday evening 
session will be devoted to Missions, with 
John R. Mott as the main speaker, in Ford 
Building. Sunday afternoon, in Faneuil 
Hall, “Christian Industrialism” will be em- 
phasized by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
A banquet will be given on Monday evening, 
at the City Club, by the denominational 
social clubs. The business sessions will be 
open to the public, who are admitted to the 
gallery, and, with the reports of the various 
Commissions, will be of great interest. A 
letter of welcome has already been sent to 
1600 Members and Corresponding Members 
of the Council. 


The Proposed Brooklyn Merger 


HE proposal to unite Clinton Avenue and 

Central Avenue Congregational Churches 
in Brooklyn has gone so far as to attract 
the editorial notice of Brooklyn papers. The 
Standard Union of Noy. 7 devotes a column 
and a half to a discussion of the subject pro 
and can. On Noy. 7 at a joint meeting of 
the boards of the two churches, a recom- 
mendation was passed that the pastors of the 
two churches and the presidents of the boards 
of trustees formulate a concrete plan for the 
merger, this to be presented to the official 
boards of the churches and through them to 
the church members. 


Original Plates of Finney’s Famous 
Book Found 


URIED under several inches of dust ir 

the basement of the old Goodrich .book 
store in Oberlin, O., the original plates ‘of 
Charles Grandison Finney’s famous “Lectures 
on Systematic Theology” have just been un- 
earthed after being lost for a quarter of a 
century. Printed for the first time in Eng: 
land, in 1851, the book, like its author, made 
a profound impression on both sides of the 
Atlantic. General Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, had a copy placed in each 
of his London Community Houses. In spite 
of the changing opinions in modern theology. 
Finney’s work still holds its high and au- 
thoritative position. The book deals with 
questions of moral government, and other 
significant moral issues. For many years the 
plates have been sought. Now that they have 
been discovered a new edition will soon be 
forthcoming. 


Pacific University Exceeds Record 


ACIFIC University has a_ registratior 
this year considerably beyond any pre 
vious’record. The enrollment to date in the 
college is 135 and in the conservatory 80 
The faculty, the best of any in recent years 
is well equipped and thoroughly enthusiastic 
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The Capital of lafernational Confidence 


Geneva, the Place Where the League of Nations Meets 


Mid-November brings to Geneya, the first 
city of French-speaking Switzerland, the 
honor of playing host to the first formal pub- 
lie session of the confederation of the world 
in the League of Nations. The founders of 
the League passed over the sentiment which 
would have given this honor to Brussels as 
a perpetual memorial to its sufferings, its 
courage and its patience, the precedents of 
‘The Hague, with its courts and Palace of 
Peace, as well as the claim of that far-seeing 
imagination which would have included Asia 
in its vision and re-established Constantinople 
as the center to which the world would look 
for guidance, as it did for centuries of the 
later Roman sway. They chose instead for 
a center of deliberation and appeal a West- 
ern European capital, a place which was the 
seat of government for no already estab- 
lished political state, this quiet -and busy 
city, of nearly the size of Worcester or New 
Haven, which sits astride the River Rhone 
at its outlet from one of the beautiful lakes 
of the world. 

The first claim which Geneva might have 
‘urged upon this preference is that it is in 
neutral Switzerland. For two centuries 
Switzerland has stood outside the wars and 
ambitions of Europe. Its people are trained 


and armed, but solely for the defense of its 
In this respect it is 


permanent neutrality. 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


there were inhabitants in Europe there must 
have been a settlement on this spot where 
the river leaves the lake. Besides these ways 
of water or valley travel,.afforded by Lake 
Leman and the Rhone, there was a hill for 
a fort and an island for a refuge. It was 
the natural place of crossing from north to 
south and from south to north, around the 
eorner of the high Alps. Czesar took and 
fortified it. It has belonged in turn to Dukes 
of Sayoy, ancestors of the present Italian 
king; to its own armed and warring bishops, 
to the Kingdom of Burgundy, to the Holy 
Roman Hmpire, to the Swiss Confederation, 
and to France. Its freedom and final asso- 
ciation with the other Swiss cantons only 
came in the time of Napoleon. : And the 
whole territory of the canton, which more 
and more became a suburban extension of 
the city of Geneva, is only a little more than 
a third of the territory included within the 
municipal limits of Chicago. 


THE CHARM OF GENEVA 


The first great charm of Geneva lies in its 
offlook to the south over the blue waters of 
the lake. The hotel which has been pur- 
chased for the use of the League from its 
front windows commands this famous view, 


a photograph of which accompanies this 


GENEVA, FROM THE OUTLET OF THE RIVER RHONE ‘ 
seat of the League of Nations, is at the left but does not show in the 


~The Hotel Nacional, 


picture 


a refuge as nearly inviolable as any refuge 
on earth can be by the common consent of 
the nations. Even Germany did not venture 
to pass the borders of Switzerland. 
choice of one of the Swiss cities both makes 
the central organization of the League secure 
and confirms the long-recognized sacredness 
of the Swiss aloofness from war. So, to 
take an ancient parallel, the Greek city-states 
made the seat of the oracle at Delphi im- 
mune from attack in their recurring wars. 
Yet the name of Geneva has not always 
been associated with peace. As far back as 
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article. The highest peak in the range is 
the snow-covered Mt. Blanc, the “White 
Mountain” in French Savoy which is the 
highest point of the Alps. Other snow-coy- 
ered peaks are seen and the whole range 
takes on special charm of color at early morn 
and sunset and by the light of the moon. All 
travelers will remember also the wonderful 
blue water from the lake as it moves under 
the bridges to make the Rhone. All the 
other lakes of Switzerland are green, but 
Lake Leman water at Geneva is a deeper 
blue than the sky. But the river does not 


keep this wonderful color long, for almost 
within the city limits the Arve flows in from 
the glaciers of Mt. Blanc, a gray, discolored 
stream, which for some distance flows un- 
mingled beside the blue water from the lake. 

The city is built on both sides of the har- 
bor, which is nothing but the narrowing of. 
the lake toward the river, V shaped and pro- 
tected by breakwaters. The old town is on 
the left bank of the river, with its hill 
crowned by the cathedral. But the hotel of 
the League is on the right bank, a little out, 
so that its view of the lake and the distant 
mountains is not obstructed. Most of the 
south side of the lake is French, and French 
is spoken nearly all around its shores. And 


‘the whole canton of Geneva is like an arrow- 


head thrust into the side of France. 

The great names connected with Geneva 
are Farel, Calvin, Beza, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Saussure, the:botanist and student of the 
Alps, the father of mountain climbing for 
pleasure; Necker, the French banker, finan- 
cier, and father of Madame de Staél, Amiel, 
whose Journal holds its place among thought- 
ful readers, and Calame, the greatest of 
Swiss artists since the days of Holbein. And 
it has given birth or opportunity to many 
other leaders in scientific thought and re- 
search. Of these great ‘men whom Geneva 
honors, Rousseau spent his boyhood in or 
near the city, but his whole later life belongs 
to France. Farel was a Frenchman who 
came to Geneva in the days of the first fight 
for liberty of the Reformed worship, won 
his footing and helped to bring the city over 
to the Reformed faith. His greatest service 
was that he secured the aid of Calvin, an- 
other Frenchman, who visited the city casu- 
ally, and stayed to be its master most of the 
rest of his life. Voltaire took refuge there 
from the storms which he had raised about 
his head at the French court and built him- 
self a residence at Ferney, four miles outside 
the city. 


Famous NAMES OF THE CITY 


Of these famous names associated with 
Geneva Calvin is by far the greatest. He re- 
formed and ruled Geneva as Sayonarola did 
Florence, but for his whole long lifetime. 
And Beza carried on his work. He set up a 
theocracy, with himself as God’s administra- 
tor in civil as well as religious affairs. With - 
his keen intellect and masterful will he made 
Geneva the inspiration of the Reformed faith 
in France, in the Low Countries and in Great 
Britain. It is impossible to think of these 
countries, or of our own United States, with- 
out remembering Calvin. He was the father 
of Presbyterianism as we know it. He gave 
a fighting philosophy and so provided an 
intellectual backbone for the enthusiasm of 
the Reformation. In spite of his own intol- 
erance, both civil and religious liberty owe 
him a debt which can never be disregarded. 
Drawing his divinity from Augustine, he 
made it a weapon with which to fight for, 
the supremacy of God and duty. We find 
him the master over whose philosophy of 
faith Pastor Robinson held controversy at 
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the University of Leyden, while his thought 
lay at the back of the steady faith and cour- 
age of the Pilgrims in their venture across 
the Atlantic and of the Puritans in their 
founding of Massachusetts. And Calvinism 
held the thought of New England in its grip 
for more than two hundred years. 

Geneva is already a cosmopolitan city, it 
will be more so after the permanent organ- 
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ization of the League of Nations is set up. 
The addition of bits of French territory in 
1815 to round out the canton had already 
given it a small Roman Catholic majority 
and this is now true even of the city, which 
has continued a stronghold of Protestantism 
ever since Calvin’s day. More and more 
Geneva has become a pleasure resort and a 
place of residence. It is an entrance gate 
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not only for the pleasant towns on Lake 
Leman, but also for the mountain villages 


and passes of Western Switzerland. Its uni- — 


versity, succeeding the ancient academy in 
1873, has always attracted scholars. People 
of leisure from all over Europe have found 
it an agreeable residence. The coming of the 
League will make-it one of the intellectual 
and moral capitals of the world. 


For What Shall the Middle West Be Thankful ? 


For its youth, too often hasty and prodi- 
gal, but hopeful always. 

For being old enough to have a past and 
young enough to have a future and to care 
more for the latter than for the former. 

For faint, early signs that the moral and 
spiritual backwash of the war is passing. 

For days that have no precedent and there- 
fore demand fresh explorations of the bases, 
forms and sanctions of individual and social 
morality. 

For life in a land largely settled by men 
seeking for liberty and for God more than 
for gold. 

For being a part of America, allowed to 
bear a share in her present bewilderments 
and gropings and hoping to have a part in 


By Rey. James Austin Richards 


bringing her again to clear convictions and 
unselfish purposes. 

For a world no longer sick without know- 
ing it, where thoughtful men have lost all 
pride and most men haye a sobering sense 
of need. 

For the sciences of body and mind that 
are beginning to teach the personal ethics 
of Jesus. 

For economics and industrialism that by 
the way of suffering are learning the social 
wisdom of the Nazarene. 

For adventures toward freedom still to be 
made. 


For dreams of days when classes no more 


strive but help, and nations no more war 
but serve. 

For sectarianism that is learning to blush 
with shame. 

For churches that look \at facts and say, 
“We can if we will.” 

For the Spirit of God, better welcomed in 
some lives than in others but working in the 
hearts of all men and women and children. 

For the historical Jesus now seen tower- 
ing above church and creed more vividly 
than at any time since the second century, 
and the contemporary Jesus still calling men 


‘to rise and follow him into the way of the 


life. 
For our Father. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Why the Pacific Coast is Thankful 


Why is the coast thankful? 
be otherwise. 
year. 

Western: Oregon and Washington always 
have abundant rainfall. The Middle and 
Eastern parts of these states have such re- 
sources for irrigation that all irrigated tracts 
produce prodigious harvests of fruit. The 
treeless sections of volcanic soil are unsur- 
passed for wheat. 

California has been short of storage water 
in the hills for three years. There were fear- 
some forebodings a plenty early in the sum- 
mer of dry ditches and failing electric power. 
But it didn’t happen. We got by without 
loss, and now it has rained, there are three 
feet of snow in the Sierras, streams are ris- 
ing, the cattle have forage and everybody is 
smiling and happy. 

It has been a good year, all crops excel- 
lent, rice the largest ever, raisins, oranges, 
lemons, apples, cotton, sugar beets, grain, all 


No reason to 
We have had a prosperous 


SaaS 
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The year has brought me many shining days, 
For which my heart would offer perfect praise. 
(The shadow of my days of stormy pain 

Has seemed to render my Thanksgiving vain.) 


By Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, D.D. 


good. Growers are not getting war prices 
but they didn’t expect to. Wool has no buy- 
ers just now but they are expected. So why 
worry? In all physical, material aspects, all 
the coast has abundant reason for gratitude. 

The labor situation has just announced its 


presence among us by an occasional strike 


but they have all been smoothed out with no 
rupture. We have yet very little unemploy- 
ment. 

What of the churches? It’s the same story. 
The writer has traveled up and,down this 
coast five years. He affirms that the Con- 
gregational churches of California, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho are in better case 
now than when he made his first trip. Fi- 
nancially they prosper. They raise their 
quotas whether it is for the apportionment, 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund or the Congre- 
gational World Movement, and facing the 
$5,000,000 askings for 1920 they unanimously 


A THANKSGIVING 


By Margaret Cable Brewster 


These bow my head in thanks, great God of all 
For out of these as from a secret pall 


: My spirit has climbed up unto these days 


; Of tranquil joy for which I now give praise. 
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And yet—I thank Thee for the stress of life, 
For cataclysmic days of inner strife. “tey 
The rending conflict in my soul’s profound, 
Which brought my spirit to its glad rebound. 


have said: “We will do our share.” Salaries 
of preachers have been raised, not all, but a 
goodly proportion of them. Southern Cali- 
fornia is pushing for a minimum of $1,500 
and parsonage. Several new churches have 
been erected this year, notably Pico Heights 
and Hollywood, Los Angeles. A number are 
planned for, to be built as soon as prices go 
down. There has been no increase in yacant 
pulpits. There are now only two or three 
in Southern California. On the whole we 
have gained in a stable pastorate. There has 
been a moderate but real gain in church 
membership. Better, the Sunday schools 
have grown and there is a decided increase 
of interest and membership in young people’s 
societies. 5 

Why not be happy and grateful? We have 
climate for everybody, hot, cold, wet or dry 
to suit, and it’s all good; resources in the 
soil that never fail; then we have resources 
over the mountains .eastward in people who 
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want our climate, our fruits and our good 
fellowship and are willing to pay for it. 

Wor a great place on the map of the world 
and a future that awakens the imagination; 


What the 


“What has the South to be thankful for 
this November?” At the moment.of writing, 
the farmers of Uncle Sam’s great cotton plan- 
tation feel like saying, ‘“Not much.” The cot- 
ton that cost—say—35 cents a pound to make 
is now selling at 20 cents a pound. No won- 
der that many men are grim and resentful, 
ready to strike at somebody. I would be 
understood as truly sympathizing with the 
depression which the farmers are feeling, 
even if I go on to speak of some things for 
which—looking back to Jan. 1 and forward 
beyond the present crisis—the South may be 
thankful. 

1. The South may give thanks for thriy- 
ing business during most of 1920. This pros- 
perity was due to the large crops and high 
prices of 1919, but it is properly mentioned 
here. For the eighteen months ending July 1, 
1920, $225,000,000 were spent on new or en- 
larged industrial enterprises along the line 
of the Southern Railway, while on the same 
date new work had been undertaken to cost 
$153,000,000. Relating the two figures to- 
gether, one sees the increased speed at which 
business was going. 

2. The South may take pleasure in the 
growth of its cities. On a wide view, the 
nation should be alarmed at the relative 
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for a year filled with demonstrations of the 
goodness and grace of God; for a share of 
responsibility in the solution of the acute 
problems of the world and a gospel in which 
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there is power to solve them, we are radi- 
antly thankful in this year of grace, 1920. 


San Francisco. 


South Has to Be Thankful For 


By President Frank R. Shipman 


Atlanta Theological Seminary 


decrease of its rural population as shown 
by the last census. But the South, generally 
speaking, has needed larger towns and better 
cities than it has had. At any time in the 
past cities better fitted to satisfy varied 
wants would have benefited the rural sec- 
tions of the South, and at any time the rural 
sections could have supported larger cities. 
This interchange of enlarged benefits is now 
coming to pass. - 

3. The South may count among its mer- 
cies that on .the whole its higher officials 
have been men of good character and pro- 
gressive minds. Georgia has just elected a 
senator who has nurtured and now repre- 
sents a crop of ancient grudges and preju- 
dices; but even here the election was one 
that will do good, introducing a little needful 
democracy into the Georgia Democratic 
machine. 


4. We are thankful that during the war 
the Red Cross grew up in the South to stay. 
While the year has not registered many so- 
cial gains through state legislatures, the Red 
Cross has redeemed the year in social prog- 
ress. Largely through its agency, an average 


of 13 public health nurses has been placed in 
each Southern state. That, for only one item. 

5. In the sphere of education, the theory 
of individual rights is yielding to the rights 
of social duties. Compulsory school attend- 
ance is being attained, and the right to lay 
local school taxes is being pressed on some- 
times reluctant communities. The old ar- 
rangement—a small grant by the state, in- 
creased variably by the interested, near-by 
parents—is passing. A great victory was 
won three weeks ago when Georgia amended 
its constitution, voting to allow the counties 
to lay a tax for their own schools. Having 
the right, they will assume the duty. 

6. The Southern churches have much to 
be thankful for. During their last calendar 
years, the Baptist, Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian churches gave more for home and for- 
eign missions than ever before; but it would 
be easy to make too much of this. Nowadays 
missionary treasuries must run as hard as 
they can merely to stay where they were. A 
surer cause for gratitude is that the South- 
ern churches have escaped that after-the-war 
self-distrust in which the Northeastern 
churches appear to be groping. They have a 
message, and consequently their world is still 
listening to them. 


Why Our Colored People are Thankful 


What have our Colored people to be thank- 
ful for this year? 

1. As American citizens the Colored peo- 
ple are thankful for the peace and prosperity 
of the nation as a whole. Today no other 
nation has so many and so great reasons for 
gratitude to God as the American people 
whose material fortunes and political pres- 
tige have been greatly promoted by the very 
crisis which wrought such calamity and ruin 
among other nations of the world. 

The triumphs of national prohibition and 
‘woman’s suffrage are the great reforms in 
our social and political life for which the 
people as a whole will this year rejoice and 
give thanks. As a part of the great nation 
whose lot is one of such signal blessing and 
favor the Colored people are deeply grateful. 
- 2. But there are numerous blessings for 
which the Colored people are specially thank- 
ful as a group. Among these are those by- 
products of the World War of which they 
themselves are the chief beneficiaries. _ The 
war occasioned an unprecedented exodus of 
Negroes from the South to the North and 
this movement was productive of the social 
betterment of the race on both sides of the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. In the South it 
alleviated the congestion of the Negro popu- 
lation at many centers and resulted in bet- 
ter treatment of Negroes and a serious effort 
to reduce the wrongs and the handicaps of 

- which for years they have been the special 
victims. ‘ 


By Rev. William N. DeBerry, D.D. 


Assistant Moderator of National Council 


In the North the migrants found an open 
door to industrial opportunity and the chance 
to work under conditions such as here the 
Negro had never before known. Here also 
they found deliverance from lynch law, 
Jim Crowism and disfranchisement with the 
freedom to enjoy their rights as American 
citizens. The success with which the Negro 
has thus far maintained his new industrial 
status in the North and the ease with which 
he has here become adjusted to his new 
social environment are signs of great promise. 

3. Again, the Negro race is thankful for 
the friendship of its friends and the growing 
spirit of racial co-operation in the effort to 
effect an amicable adjustment of race rela- 
tions throughout the land. This hopeful 
spirit finds effective expression in such bodies 
as the American Missionary Association, the 
Southern Sociological Conference, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Urban 
League for Social Service among Negroes. 
The importance of the work which these and 
allied organizations are doing in racial de- 
velopment and uplift and for the promotion 
of inter-racial justice and good will can 
hardly be overestimated. While differing 
decidedly in viewpoint and method, the ulti- 
mate aim of all these agencies is one and 
the same and the task ef each is indispensable 
to the complete emancipation of the race. 


4. Finally the Colored people are thank- 

ful for the recent return of the Republican 
party to political power. The Negro people 
have a warm and abiding affection for this 
party for it was the party of the abolition- 
ists and of Lincoln. They have manifested 
this affection in unwavering allegiance and 
loyalty through all the vicissitudes of the 
party’s history and life. The whole-souled 
political faith of the race found happy ex- 
pression in the words of Frederick Douglass, 
the greatest of Negro orators, who once 
said, “The Republican party is the ship, all 
else is the sea.” The conduct of the party 
and its attitude of indifference to the Negro’s 
welfare have not always justified the lat- 
ter’s loyalty and faith for the Republican 
ship has often appeared to be an unsafe boat 
for its Negro passengers. 
* But in spite of stormy sea and tossing 
craft, the Negro has stood pat and never 
deserted. The Negro of today is a Republi- 
can in politics both from sentiment, tradition 
and training. He rejoices therefore most 
heartily with the great majority of his fel- 
low Americans to see the reinstatement of 
Republican rule after an unfortunate era of 
Democratic maladministration during which 
the evils from which the Negro has long suf- 
fered have been intensified and increased. 
For the hope and confident expectation of 
better things under the new régime, we as a 
people are profoundly grateful. 

St. John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Thanksgiving in Troubled Times 


By Rev. Irving Maurer 
First Church, Columbus, O. 


Hope thow in God; for I shall yet praise him. 
—Ps. 43: 5. 

This cry has been ealled “the great adversi- 
tive of Praise’?! When the heart is homesick 
and lonely, when life is full of the oppression 
of foes, when idealism is mocked, then real 
character is tested by its ability to be thankful 
and buoyant. In three splendid stanzas of 
human pain recur this climatic refrain, “Hope 
thou in God; for I shall yet praise him who is 
the help of my countenance and my God.” 
Thanksgiving Day comes to us out of this set- 
ting. It shines out of the shadows of suffering, 
and death jon a well-nigh unsettled coast. 

Let us then look at Thanksgiving Day from 
the background of America’s difficulties. Better 
than the recital of our material plenty is the 
approach to the thankful heart through the diffi- 
culties and hardships of the times. 

May I mention first the unsettled and uncer- 
tain state of mind with regard to an interna- 
tional policy ? 

There is no doubt that as a people we are 
very uncomfortable at the thought of the drifting 
tendency which characterizes our relations with 
the rest of the world. Much of the haze and 
dimness which marked the recent presidential 
campaign was due to the fact that we are a 
young nation. When we look across the Atlantic 
or across the Pacific we feel that we are facing 
worlds far removed from our own. We have 


not yet made up our minds as to what is our ' 


place in the family of older peoples. 

When this fact of uncertainty is approached 
in the right way it is cause for thankfulness. 
Let us thank God that America is a young na- 
tion, with her life before her. She may be the 
heritage left us by the fathers, but apart from 
us they shall not be made perfect. Let us thank 
God that we can go into this relationship in a 
new world order blessed by newness, free from 
the quarrels of many pasts, fitted by our youth 
to say a new word to older peoples. 

Let us not be ashamed of our inexperience— 
let us be thankful that there is still with us 
something of the clearer light which glorifies 
the eyes of youth. And let us thank God that 
our work is something more than the defense 
of institutions, that we shall have a part in the 
building of a future internationalism. Today 
we can enter into the thankfulness of the poetic 
spirit. 
with which we can create. 

Another difficulty with which we travail to- 
day is the spirit of unrest in our social relations. 
We may be a young people but we are none the 
less witnessing the passing of an older order. 
The unwillingness of men and women to work 
hard, the growing bitterness toward the employ- 
ing forces, the feeling that life is played out, 
has taken from many a heart today the secret 
of happiness, of restfulness, of peace. 

Look at this unrest for a moment. 
in it cause for praise and thankfulness. 


There is 
The 


Christian learns that without God no material 


achievement is worth the trouble. Much of the 
quarrel with this order arises in the discovery 
that men are losing out in the worth-while 
aspects of life. Richard Bulmer, in W. L. 
George’s “Caliban,” discovers, after a seething 
material success, that “one just messes about in 
the middle of life—and life sails away.” 

The world is discovering that it can spend 
money for that which is not bread, that it often 
labors for that which satisfieth not. What is 
the matter with our world? Why is there so 
much complaining? Why is nobody satisfied? 


-THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In these uncertainties we see the stuff . 


The answer is very simple. The unrest of today 
shows us how badly we miss God when we try 
to get along without him. As I face the drive 
and mutter of the social storm I see the light 
of Christian love flickering here and there, and 
I thank God that in times like these we have 
so great and so adequate a gospel. 

I close with the picture of scars which war 
has inflicted upon the clean social body of our 
republic—sears of untruthfulness, of intoler- 
ance, of sensuality, of selfishness. I suppose 
we had something of every one of these evils 
with us before, but today they are so strong 
that I searcely recognize the American life be- 
neath them. It is as if some alien brute had 
stalked into our land defiling fair things with 
the smear of his dirty hand. 

And yet even here, after looking over the soiled 
pages of these past two years, as I recall the 
un-American things that were said, and the un- 
American spirit which at times prevailed, I say, 
“Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him.” 
For when one sees the penalty which the world 
pays for war he is helped to a new understand- 
ing Of the spiritual nature of man. If we could 
fight wars without thus suffering in soul what 
heartless monsters we would be! Therefore in 
this pathetic spectacle of the havoc of war in 
the realm of America’s spirit I see fresh eyi- 
dence of the spiritual quality of humanity. 

Mankind cannot suffer its better self to be 
outraged without knowing the penalty for sin. 
If we can only see existing evils as penalties 
for sin, see indicated again the changeless law 
which the men in the Bible discovered, we can 
look up with hope, we can feel the lift of the 
spirit at thought of the future. 

Thank God for America, for her youth and 
her idealism. Thank God for the promise of 
Christianized social order. Thank God for her 
hatred of war, for her love of peace. Thank 
God for the burning light of his love which 
burns above our dark horizon. 


From Day to Day 


When the Ballots Fell 
By Allen Chesterfield 


As I sat that Tuesday morning in one of the 
polling places, studied the election machinery 
and watched the voters come and go, a fresh 
sense of the worth and meaning of popular 
government possessed and cheered my soul. To 
think that on that morning from thirty to forty 
million men and women, in all sorts of sur- 
roundings, rose from slumber cherishing one 
common intention, made one realize what a 
mass movement is capable of accomplishing and 
what a unifying force the ballot box is. 

It was a dull gray morning, in these parts at 
least. As the winds of yesterday had given 
place to a calmer atmosphere, so the hot pas- 
sions of the campaign seemed to have died 
down. The last rally had been held and the 
last thundering, forecast and appeal had been 
fulminated. Friend had ceased to argue with 
friend and husband with wife, over the issues 
and the candidacies. Individuals, some of whom 
were undecided up to Monday night, must now 
make their final and their solemn choices. 

Thus the higher mood seemed to me domi- 
nant in the little hall where I sat. It might be 
that some of the ballots which I saw sliding 
into the box represented spite or prejudice or 
ignorance or selfishness or the narrow vision, 
but I felt like giving each voter the benefit of 
the doubt. He or she might not be putting 
down a cross at exactly the same place where 
I had registered mine, but I could not bring 
myself to accuse any particular one of possess- 
ing a brand of patriotism inferior to mine. 
Some from my point of view might need to be 
educated or illuminated, but possibly if they 
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knew how I had voted, they might be thinking 
the same thing about me, 

At any rate, I gave myself up to the finer 
emotions prompted by the thought that this 
little country voting place was but a replica of 
tens of thousands of similar halls and booths 
over the land where free men were ayailing them- 
selves of their birthright and discharging their 
duty as God gave them to see it. Democracy 
has come to stay, when mill owner and engine 
stoker, the native American proud of his Pil- 
grim ancestry and the most recently naturalized 
Slovak, the octogenarian who has voted every 
presidential election since Lineoln ran for his 
second term and the slip of a salesgirl avail 
themselves of the same electoral opportunity. 

Speaking of the girls and women, you must 
have noticed—all the rest of you—how changed 
the atmosphere of the voting places was. Gone 
were cigars and cuspidors. It was quieter 
where I voted than at many a young folks’ 
prayer meeting. Not only were there women 
voters in great numbers, but they were check- 
ing up the lists, sending for their sisters, and 
“hustling” all day just like the men. 

It was gratifying to see what pride the war- 
den at this particular polling place took in 
maintaining the dignity of the occasion. He 
had assembled his inspectors and other helpers 
the night before and went through with them 
what amounted to a rehearsal. “If any woman 
comes tomorrow,” he said to them, ‘‘who seems 
confused, show her every courtesy. Above all, 
don’t laugh at her should she make a mistake. 
Women will have a share in conducting the next 
election. Let’s get ready to work with them.” 
He took unusual pains to see that every minute 
provision of the law touching the sanctity of 
the ballot box and the method of voting should 
be scrupulously observed. He is an Irish Demo- 
crat, but no son of the Puritans could have been 

ore vigilant in his effort to seeure an honest 
election. 

Wasn’t it pleasant, too, throughout the hours 
of that memorable Tuesday to notice how fam- 
ily life has been broadened by woman suffrage! 
The children as well as the women took an 
immense interest in the election. From district 
school up through the high and in all the col- 
leges, straw votes were taken. Youngsters in 
their earlier teens registered themselves as en- 
thusiastic followers of Harding, Cox or even 
Debs. We are getting a big dose of democracy 
these days, and let us hope that De Tocque- 
ville’s often-quoted statement that the cure of 
democracy is more democracy will be fulfilled 
in our time. A country whose women and chil- 
dren are interested in politics cannot go to the 
bad. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers - 
Week of Nov. 22-28 


Monday. Haggai to the People. Hag. 1: 1-15. 
Tuesday. The Promise of Peace. Hag. 2: 
1-233 


Wednesday. Zechariah. Zech, 1; 1-17. 
Thursday. Thanksgiving Day. Ps. 65. 
Friday. The Candlestick. Zech. 4: 1-14. 
Saturday. Truth and Peace. Zech. 8: 1-23. 
Sunday. Security in God. Ps, 37: 1-19. 


Object for Intercession 

Thanksgiving and Remembrance of Those in 
Need: 

Help us. O God, to remember thy fatherly 
kindness toward us continually and to take into 
daily account thy mercies toward us. Hear our 
prayers for those who have suffered and those 
who have failed and give to them some con- 
scious reasons why even in the midst of trouble 
they should turn to thee with thankful hearts. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. ; 
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the utmost simplicity characterized it. 
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The Burial of Dr. Herring 


On Novy. 9, the body of Dr. Hubert C. Her- 
ring was removed from the receiving vault in 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, and given burial in 
Edgell Grove Cemetery, Framingham, a few 
miles out of Boston. The beauty of this region 
and the fact that Mrs. Herring’s sister and her 
husband, Mr. Franklin W. Ganse, formerly of 
Brookline, recently transferred their home to 
Framingham, doubtless determined this choice 
of a burial place, Dr. Herring’s immediate fam- 
ily now being widely scattered in their fields of 
service. 

No publicity was given to the occasion. and 
Autumn 
leaves were banked over the bared ground, twigs 
bearing leaves of ruddier hue being clustered at 
the grave’s head. Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, of 
Harvard Chureh, Brookline, as the pastor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ganse, conducted the burial serv- 
ice. Dr. William A. Knight, pastor of the near- 
by Plymouth Church, Framingham, has written 
briefly of the scene, in lines published below, 
for the many who honor Dr. Herring’s memory. 
On the following Sunday afternoon the officers 
of Plymouth Church and Grace Church, Fram- 
ingham, went to the grave in a body and placed 
flowers upon it as representatives of their 
brethren in the Congregational churches of the 
country. 


His Resting Place 


By Wliliam Allen Knight 
(Commemorating the burial of Rev. Hubert 
C. Herring, D. D., on Nov. 9, 1920, in Edgell 
Grove Cemetery, Framingham, Mass., near 
Plymouth Church.) 


Not far, the city’s long-familiar roar ; 
Anear, the peaceful chant of reverent trees, 
The duleet antiphone of nature’s aisles ; 
We made his resting place mid charms like 
these. 


, The thronging city should not be too far ; 


Field marshal he of hosts for Christ arrayed ! 
Yet quiet, sky-embosomed life he loved 
Mid hills and lakes his forespent form we laid. 


The strategy of campaigns seamed his brow ; 
Yet common soldiers loved his power to fire 
Their hearts afresh.’Tis meet that near his 

grave 
A yvil'age chureh uplifts a guarding spire. 


The Herring Memorial Fund 


(Designed to be serviceable to Mrs. Hubert 
C. Herring while she lives, and then to be passed 
over to the Annuity Fund for special uses. 
Checks should be made payable to the Herring 
Memorial “und, and sent to 375 Lexington Ave., 
New York City.) 

(Subscribers up to Nov. 5) 
Somers, Dr. A. B., Omaha, Neb. 
Sutherland, John W., Lansing. Mich. 
Wood, Lester L., Chagrin Falls, O. 
Watson, W. H., Northbridge, Mass. 
Thorp, Charles N., Holyoke, Mass. 
Bigelow, EH. Victor, Andover, Mass. 
Nichols, W. H., LL.D., New York City. 
Walker, Williston, New Haven, Ct. 
Adadourian, Haig, Plymouth, Mass. 
Bassett, EH. M., New York City. 
Burling, James P., Des Moines, Io. 
Burrill, G. H., East Orange, N. J. 
Cady, George R., Chicago, Ill. 
Cushman,’C. H., Iowa Falls, Io. 
Davis, Frank, Charlotte, Mich. 
Denny, Walter B., Owosso, Mich. 
Emerson. Mabel E., Boston, Mass. 
Fisk, P. H., Strafford, Vt. 
Grupe. Charles W., Willsboro, N. Y. 
Guptill, Orville J., Meredith, N. H. 
Holbrook, Chalmers, Cheshire, Ct. 
Hutchins, Wm. J., Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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Hutchinson, J. J., Barton, Vt. 
Lamprey, Mary H., Providence, R. 1. 
Macixenzie, H. Lineoln, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Moulton, Warren J., Bangor, Me. 
Norris, Kingsley F., Little Valley, N. Y. 
Pearson, Milo H., Auburn, Me. 
Vuddefoot, W. G., Boston, Mass. 
Roseyear, Charles R., Montclair, N. J. 
Bradley, Dan F., Cleveland, O. 

Hamlin, W. R., North Bennington, Vt. 
Seotford, J. R., Cleveland, O. 

Thomas, Percy E., Rockville, Ct. 
Turner, L. A., Amity, Mo. 


Wheeler, E. F., New Ulm, Minn. 


Best, John, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bissell, Wm. T., West Townshend, Vt. 

Bosworth, Richard H., Townshend, Vt. 

Buckner, Wallace, New York City. 

Drew, W. P., Galesburg, Ill. 

Guthrie, Ernest Graham, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C. D., Marshall, Minn. 

Moore, J. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Reeves, C. B., Topsfield, Mass. 

Root, A. I., Medina, O. : 

Rouse, F. T., Worcester, Mass. 

Sampson, C. C., Tilton, N: H. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Grant, Cleveland, O. 

Thayer, Lucius H.,*Portsmouth, N. H. 

Anonymous, New York City. 

Beach, Harlan P., New Haven, Ct. 

Dent, Thomas J., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Dunbar, R. W., Greenville, N. H. 

Fiteh, Frank F., Augusta, Ark. 

Gause, Noah C., Grantwood, N. J. 
Luideman, H, H., Ames, lo. 

Merrill, George R., Hackensack, N. J. 
Mills, George S., Bennington, Vt. 
Rollason, Herbert D., Hanover, Ct. 
Stockdale, Allen A., Toledo, O. 

Stocking, Jay T., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Thrall, W. H., Huron, S. D. 

Trickey, Benjamin J., Albion, Neb. 

Watson, Albert P., Hatfield, Mass. 

Young, E. Vernon, New Haven, Vt. 
Youngs, Mrs. Anna L., New York City. 

Farnam, Prof. Henry W., New Haven, Ct. 
Davis, W. B., Cleveland, O. 

Beardsley, Henry M., Kansas City, Mo. 
3rooks, R. C., Berkeley, Cal. 

Fraser, J. G., Cleveland, O. 

Hitecheock, A. N., Oak Park, Ill. 
Heelzer, John, Denver, Col. 

Ke'ly. J. J., Lockeford. Cal. 

Kingman, Henry, Claremont, Cal. 
MeIntosh, James H., New York City. 

McKinley, Charles E., Galesburg, Ill. 
Mason, C. E., Mt. Home, Ida. 

Maile, John L., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Patton, Cornelius H., Boston, Mass. 

Smith. Edward Lincoln, New York City. 

Spencer, Truman J., New York City. 

Stevens. C. H., Redwood City, Cal. 

Veazie. Walter C., Ione, Wash. 

Warner. Edwin G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(181 subseriptions to date, totaling $7,366) 


Extracts from Letters Accompanying 
' Subscriptions 
From an honored layman: 


“T enclose my subscription of $500 toward the 
Herring Memorial Fund. The many demands 
keep me constantly on the tenter-hooks, but this 
appeals to me so strongly that I simply cannot 
be a slacker.” 


From the President of a Theological Seminary: 


“T congratulate you on the proposal of the 
Herring Memorial Fund. I enclose my check 
and with it every confident expectation of the 
success of the Fund. It ought to call for some 
gift from practically all our men. Mrs. Herring 
deserves the recognition of her own devotion to 
our work through all these years, and it is but 
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a slight expression of our love and gratitude to 

Dr. Herring himself.” 

From the pastor of a country church in Con- 
necticut: 

“T am enclosing a small check toward the 
cause in which I heartily believe. I trust that 
later on I shall be able to enlarge the sum. Dr. 
Herring was surely an ideal Christian leader 
whose tragic death has touched us all.” 


Congregational World Movement 


Encouraging News of Progress 

News of a very encouraging nature continues 
to come to the New York office regarding the 
attitude of the churches to the 1921 program. 
Dr. W. W. Scudder, whose region includes 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisi- 
ana, writes most enthusiastically of the recep- 
tion accorded him as the representative of the 
Congregational World Movement in Texas and 
Louisiana. Our churches in these states are 
not numerous or strong, but their attitude is 
At the recent meeting of the Texas 
Association a hopeful, aggressive spirit ruled 
the gathering, and the response to the Congre- 
gational World Movement was excellent. Every 
feature of the program was welcomed and the 
whole state will be in line. The vigorous and 
wide-awake pastor of the Port Arthur Church, 
Rev. W. T. Coughran, is the field worker for 
the central group of churches, which is a guar- 
antee that the field work of that locality will 
be well done. Dr. T. H. Harper of Dallas 
(Central Church) has consented to look after 
the churches of the central section of the state, 
which insures a splendid success. In the Pan 
Handle, Rev. Hugh L. McKenzie, of Spring 
Lake, will be the field worker. 

Some fear has been expressed with reference 
to the readiness of the Louisiana (white) 
churches to co-operate in the Congregational 
World Movement, but in their state meeting, 
just he!d, they manifested a cordial, enthusi- 
astie attitude of approval and a determination 
to co-operate in the 1921 program of Missionary 
Kducation and Stewardship. As far as their 
representatives could do so, they have accepted 
their apportionments. If the response of the 
denomination is as hearty and enthusiastie as 
that of the white churches of Louisiana, the 
Congregational World Movement will experience 
a landslide success. 

The Colored churches of Texas and Louisiana, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Lawless, 
have eagerly accepted the plans suggested 
whereby their most helpful co-operation could 
be secured for the Congregational World Move- 
ment program. The splendid spirit and achieve- 
ment of these Colored churehes, which was man- 
ifested in their Atlanta Convention where they 
practically doubled their apportionment, was 
again reflected in their recent gatherings in 
Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La. 

Southern California, through Superintendent 
Kenngott, has put on a vigorous program of 
promotion preliminary to the canvass which 
this year will be made on Dee. 5. Among the 
sources from which valuable and complete in- 
formation concerning the Congregational World 
Movement might be secured, Dr. Kenngott speci- 
fied The Congregationalist and Advance for 
Oct. 7. 


Large Enrollment at, Whitman 


The college and conservatory of Whitman 
College. Walla Walla, Wash., have the largest 
registration in the history of the institution. It 
has nearly reached the 600 mark and expects 
to reach 700 before the close of the year. This 
is a gain of 30 ner cent. over last year. There 
are 200 enrolled in the conservatory, giving it 
the distinction of being the leading conservatory 
of the Northwest. President Penrose is in the 
Bast in the interest of the college. 
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Old New England 


OLp NEw ENGLAND HOovusEs, by ALBERT G. 
ROBINSON (Scribners). Like the author’s ‘Old 
New England Doorways” this volume, similar 
in size and in attractive illustrations, will de- 
light all lovers of the best in old architecture. 
Many of the houses illustrated here are also of 
historie interest, as The Home of the Alcotts 
in Coneord, The Fairbanks House in Dedham, 
dating from 1636, The Birthplace of Count 
Rumford in North Woburn, The Rebecea 
Nourse House in Danvers, 1636, The Caldwell 
House in Ipswich and the old Whipple House, 
both said to date from 1638, The “Dorothy Q” 
house in Quincy, The Munroe Tavern in Lexing- 
ton. An interesting introductory essay by 
the photographer describes the architectural 
changes and varying style of these old seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century buildings. But 
the main interest of the volume is in the large 
collection of photographs, which speak for them- 
selves. 


Recent Fiction 

LAuGHING Housk, by MEADE MINNIGERODE 
(Putnam). A first novel of unusual promise. 
It is a charming old Connecticut homestead 
which owns the affectionate name and whose 
individuality and traditions affect the course of 
the story like a real character. The children of 
the family, together with a group of playmates, 
grow up in the shelter of its hospitality. ‘We 
are anchored to our Hill,” they say. But when 
the pairing off stage is reached this sheltered 
haven is entered by a certain maiden who shat- 
ters its peace. A shaking up was needed, de- 
celared the son. The result proved to be beyond 
his expectations. Hlowever, in the end, the ex- 
perience helped to settle family affairs in the 
best way. It is an odd story and exceptionally 
well written. 

Tur NINTH MAN, by MARY HEATON VoRSE 
(Harpers). In certain medizval times 
the conqueror of an Italian city instead 
of slaying the inhabitants caused them to 
pass before him and had placed in the 
hand of each ninth person, man, woman 
or child, a black ballot. This ballot at 
some future date should be east to indi- 
cate one whom the yoter wished put to 
death. The psychological effect of this 
possession of the power of death, how it 
cursed the hearts of men and how it was 
overcome by the spirit of love in one man, 
who offered himself for all, is the theme 
of a remarkable story. 

ERSKINE DALE, PIONEER, by JOHN 
Yox, Jr. (Seribners). A picturesque tale 
of contrasting social conditions in Reyo- 
lutionary times. FErskine Dale, heir to a 
great Virginia estate, was carried off by 
Indians when he was a child. After he 
grew up he fled to the protection of a 
pioneer fort and was finally restored to 
his home. He felt the restrictions of civi- 
lization, was far happier serving with 
Clark’s Expedition and after the war he 
and his bride cheerfully took up the task 
of home building on the edge of the wil- 
derness. 

THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN, by BLASco 
IBANEZ (Dutton). Signor Ibanez likes 
to be at those centers of excitement which 
bring out extreme expressions of human 
nature. Here he has given us a study of 
gambling at Monte Carlo in war time. 


Scribners 
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The central characters are a Russian Prince and 
a Spanish-American lady, both unbelievably rich 
and utterly self-indulgent and profligate. We 
wish that author, publisher and translator could 
have agreed upon the excision of a number of 
passages which it would be quite impossible to 
read aloud in any decent company of American 
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men and women. At the end the leading char- 
acters are in a certain sense redeemed by suffer- 
ing and self-giving. 

THE Romantic, by May Srincnarrn (Mac- 
millan). This story might be considered as a 
thorough-going realist’s showing-up of romanti- 
cism. It is more than that, it is a study of 
congenital cowardice such as Seott undertook 
in “The Fair Maid of Perth,’ but wholly mod- 
ern in its approach and its psycho-analytie ex- 
planation of the breakdown of the romantic 
actor under the strain of personal danger in the 
ambulance service close up to the battle line. 
The effective contrast of the woman’s courage 
and practical strength makes the—if the author 
will excuse us—romantie and appealing element 
in a brilliant study of human character. 

CALIBAN, by W. L. GrorcE (Harpers). Rich- 
ard Bulmer had an uncanny way of knowing 
ahead of time what the British public wanted 
to know. Because.of this knowledge, coupled 
with a gigantic will, he was able to build up a 
chain ,of newspapers which brought him wealth, 
rank and the power to make and break men 
according to his whim. Only when love brought 
him up against a situation which did not yield 
to his usual business methods did he meet with 
failure that seemed to turn his other success to 
ashes. Bulmer is not a pleasant person, but, so 
skillfully does Mr. George portray him, that the 
reader pities rather than hates him. He and 
the other characters in the book are remarkably 
real people. Therein lies Mr. George’s art. 

OLD RELIABLE IN AFRICA, by: HARRIS DIcK- 
son (Stokes). A humorous story of a quaint 
colored character from the south who goes to 
Africa on a business trip with his employer and 
is surrounded by thrilling experiences. 

RosE 0’ THE SEA, by the Counress Bar- 
CYNSKA (Houghton Mifflin). ‘She’s one of 
those people you read about in books, beautiful 
and sweet and charming and all that.” This 
unworldly heroine was cast up by the sea 
on the Cornish coast and adopted by a 
mysterious recluse who taught her to ab- 
hor money. After his death she ran away 
to London, worked in a flower shop, lived 
in a slum and married a nobleman. In 
England it seems easy to achieve such 
marriages. She loves every one, every 
one loves her and she moves unscathed in 
the midst of evil. It is a fairy princess 
kind of story which takes its readers 
away out of stodgy everyday living into 
a world where nothing really goes wrong. 

TrAILs TO Two Moons, by Roperr 
WELLES RiItTcHIE (Little, Brown). A 
Western ranch ‘story of the days when 
cattlemen and sheep-herders fought each 
other. The principal character is a 
golden-haired maiden who endures stren- 
uous experiences. There are several tem- 
pestuous events in the story, of the real 
Wild West type. E 

MIDNIGHT OF THE RANGES, by GEORGE 
Gitpert (Little, Brown). Wild life in 
Texas makes the sum and substance of 
this adventure story. “‘Bad Men,” both 
white and Mexican, carry on their plots 
against the decent settlers. But the strong 
hero does not fail nor the plucky maiden. 
A new feature is the part taken by the 
handsome horse, Midnight, who has a dis- 
tinct individuality of his own. 

HippEN CREEK, by KATHARINE NEW- 
LIN Burt (Houghton Mifflin). A stirring 
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story of the adventures of a young girl trans- 
ferred by circumstances from a sheltered home 
in the Hast to a perilous situation in the West. 
There are many striking characters and thrill- 
ing experiences, perhaps too many to make a 
convincing story. But it is rapid in action, un- 
usual in plot, holds the interest and ends well. 

THE WIDENING CIRCLE, by MARCHIONESS 
TOWNSHEND (Appleton). A sentimental story 
of Hnglish life. The author, in the phrase of 
her heroine is suffering from an acute attack 
of “romancitis.” She sentimentalizes love and 
friendship and the life of the convent until they 
seem as unreal as sweet custards in a dream. 

Carr Curry, by Rene Jura (Holt). A story 
of Cape Colony in the early part of the last 
eentury. Its setting is picturesque and unusual. 
Dr. James Barry, with his secret garden, is a 
mysterious character whose personality is un- 
explained till the closing pages. It is indeed 
“one of the strangest stories that has appeared” 
in a long time, 

Ture TRAP, by MAXIMILIAN FostmR (Apple- 
ton). A wealthy New York young man is led 
to believe that a girl with whom he is in love 
has plotted to marry him for his money and in 
revenge sets a trap to pay her back. He finds 
it dangerous business. An unusual story. 

DittE: GIRL ALIVE, by’ MARTIN ANDERSON 
Nexo (Holt). A Danish story admirably trans- 
lated. We forget that slums are not all in 
cities. In cold, bleak villages such children as 
Ditte grow up almost like savages. She is an 
illegitimate child left to the mercy of an aged 
grandmother. With a hut for shelter but no 
food resources they are driven to be wandering 
beggars. How a witch may evolve is a curious 
process to watch. But grandmother gives up 
her uncanny calling and Ditte lives with her 
mother and a kindly step-father. He is a “rag 
and bone” man, the lowest caste, but his char- 
acter varies the expanse of sordidness and 
crime. Ditte’s own soul reacts in different ways 
to the environment. There is something cold, 
clear and steady about this fine piece of writ- 
ing, so unfamiliar to Hnglish readers. 

Tur VANITY GIRL, by ComPron MACKENZIE 
(Harpers). Another of those queer tales of 
English theater life where the chorus girl grad- 
uates into the peerage. The title has a double 
meaning, for the girl in question is compounded 
of ambition and vanity and nothing else. There- 
fore the surprise of the story comes when she 
exhibits a passionate love for Clare Court, the 
ancestral home of her degenerate husband. No 
sacrifice, no act of self-effacement, is to be 
shirked when the time comes to save the estate. 
It is a strange fact that this author has a mag- 
netic power over his readers in spite of his 
characters whom no one wishes to know and 
his tangled sentences which irritate. The elusive 
Sylvia Scarlett appears again. Horse-racing, 
the Warl’s last pitfall, provides a, long episode 
doubly exciting in these days of baseball ex- 
posures. 


Short Stories 

FLAPPERS AND PHILOSOPHERS, by F. Scorr 
FIrzGERALD (Scribners). Hight short stories, 
all out of the ordinary run in plot. They are 
all entertaining though not always convincing. 

UnpreR THE RosE, by ARTHUR JOHNSON 
(Harpers). A book of queer, rather fantastic, 
sometimes gruesome tales, haunted rooms, night- 
mare dreams and other weird happenings. 

Tur GoLtpEN Barqus, by SruMAS O’KELLY 
(Putnam). Six short stories and one longer 
one, all with the flavor of Irish humor and of 
distinctive literary merit. 

THe CRUISE OF THE “SCANDAL,” by VICTOR 
BriwceEs (Doran). Fifteen short stories, charm- 
ing in style, unusual in plot, combining romance 
and humor, each one a gem. Will rank with 
the best volumes of the kind. 
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SAMUEL LYLE, CRIMINOLOGIST, by ARTHUR 
Craps (Century). Eleven short mystery stories. 
Lyle is a famous criminal lawyer who proves 
also to have remarkable skill in reading char- 
acter and working out the steps of criminal 
events, solving mysteries rather by psychology 


Dodd, Mead In the Tracks of the 


Trades 


than by ordinary clues. An unusually satis- 
factory series of stories of its kind. 

CoME SEVEN, by OcrAvus Roy CoHEN (Dodd, 
Mead). Another book of short stories by this 
author whose attempts at humor keep colored 
characters under constant ridicule. 


Out-of-Doors Books 


SEEING THE FaR WEST, by JOHN T. Faris 
(Lippincott). “Mere Americans,” says the au- 
thor, “need to wake up to the fact that in their 
own West is scenery that is beyond compari- 
son.” His entertaining volume proves the mod- 
eration of his words. Beginning with the Pikes 
Peak country he leads the reader northward, 
pointing out the centers of interest to Washing- 
ton. 
those scenes less well known, while not passing 
over Colorado Canyons and the Yellowstone 
Park. And as he goes he talks delightfully of the 
old tales and interesting events connected with 
various localities. It is an entertaining book 


Revell 
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to the stay-at-home, and for the prospective 
traveler it has special value. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures more eloquent than 
words. 

In Morocco, by EpirH WHARTON (Scrib- 
ners). “There is no guide-book to Morocco,” 
says the author, but she more than supplies the 
deficiency by providing not only a guide to many 
unfamiliar places beyond Tangier and Fez but 
also on account of personal travel and observa- 
tion charming in its literary values. Much of 
the country traversed by Mrs. Wharton has, 
indeed, hitherto been closed to travel on account 
of the hostility of the natives. Now “it is as 
safe and open as the opposite shore in Spain.” 
Salé, “the fierce old pirate town, where Robin- 
son Crusoe was so long a slave,” now for the 
first time open to the traveler, is an untouched 
Moroecean city. ‘Everything that the reader of 
the Arabian Nights expects to find is here.’ 
The reviewer is tempted to quote endlessly from 
this delightful narrative, but must be content 
with commending it to the reader as a choice 
travel book on-an unfamiliar and interesting 
country. Over thirty fine illustrations add to 
the charm of the yolume. 

A SPRING WALK IN PROVENCE, by ARCHIBALD 
MarsuALL (Dodd, Mead). Back in the peace- 
ful springtime of 1914, just before the Great 
War, Mr. Marshall journeyed through pictur- 
esque,, historic, fascinating Provence in- South- 
‘ern France. He took pictures as he went, and 
in this attractive book he gives us a delightful 
description of the region, its legends and its 
history. Many of those pictures are scattered 
through the book, showing quite vividly the 
most interesting sights that he saw. The easy 
conversational style of the narrative makes it 
pleasant reading and adds to its charm. Note- 
worthy among the places described are the lo- 
cality of the great battle of 102 B.C., won by 
the Roman, Caius Marius, over the Ambrones 
and Teutons; Aix, with its beautiful cathedral 
church of St. Saviour and its paintings ; LeBaux 
of Troubadour fame; Saint-Remy, linked to the 
triumphant Cxesars; Avignon, with its Palace 
of the Popes; and the storied fortress Chureh 
of Saintes-Maries. 

In THE TRACKS OF THE TRADES, by Lewis 
R. FREEMAN (Dodd, Mead). A vivid account of 
a fourteen-thousand-mile yachting cruise :to the 
Hawaiis, Marquesas, Societies, Samoas and 
Fijis. The Pacific Ocean was anything but 
pacific at times and the graphic accounts of 
various storms are nearly as fascinating as the 
equally graphie descriptions: of the customs, 
especially the dances, of the natives on the 
various islands. The volume is well written, 
full of interest and abundantly illustrated. 

A GARDEN OF PHACE, by F.’ FRANKFORT 
Moore (Doran). A delightful volume, full of 
entertaining anecdote, literary, artistic, dram- 
atic, although the main theme of the author is 
his development of a wonderfully beautiful gar- 
den. He had discovered and purchased an old 
house and garden, with walls that were the 
ruins of an ancient castle. This he used and 
made over with consummate taste and skill as 
the numerous illustrations indicate. Lovers of 
gardens will especially enjoy the work but the 
lover of good literature who knows little about 
gardening will also find it most interesting. 

ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN SEAS, by GEORGE 
Forses (Dodd, Mead). Said to be based on the 
records of the early explorers. Dutch, French, 
English and Spanish, these stories of strange 
lands and strange creatures are as interesting 
as the Arabian Nights Tales, and indeed some 


are quite similar. 


WITH GRENFELL IN LABRADOR, by FULLER- 
TON L. Watpo (Revell). The author is asso- 
ciate editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
This trained journalist in his close-up study of 
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Dr. Grenfe'l in Labrador and on the Strathcona 
has not only found good “copy,” but the real 
man. He has sketched him true to life as ‘‘doc- 
tor,” fisher of men, captain of industry, sports- 
man, man of science and above all as a man of 
God. He has pictured for us some of the doctor’s 


Dodd, Mead 


From A Walk in 

Provence 
helpers, human and animal, his wide, wide par- 
ish and some of his parishioners. It not only 
increases our knowledge of, but our respect for, 
the great, whole-souled, big-hearted human who 
is following in the footsteps of the Master in 
Labrador. 

By-Parus IN SIciLy, by ExvizA PUTNAM 
HEATON (Dutton). An intimate account of the 
folk-lore, superstitions, use of charms, magic 
spells, ete., of the Sicilians, their fairies and 
festivals and finally of the eruption of tna 
and the relief work at Messina. An unusual 
book full of interest and information. It is well 


illustrated with photographs made by the 
author. 

Tur Happy HuNTING GROUNDS, by KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT (Scribners). The first chapter, 


which gives the title to the book, is a beautiful 
tribute by Kermit to his father, with recollec- 
tions of the training he gave to his boys and 
their experiences together. Other chapters de- 
seribe ‘the author’s own adventures, in Africa 
hunting the antelope, or in the Mexican desert 
after a series of mountain sheep for the Na- 


tional Museum, or after moose in New Bruns-_ 


Wick. One chapter, of a different nature, de- 
scribes his quest in South America for rare 
books! It is an interesting and lively volume 
such as might be expected from a true son of 
his father. The book is well illustrated. 
GLIMPSES OF SouTH AMERICA, by F. A. 
SuERwoop (Century). The American business 
man who writes this unconventional book does 
it in an interesting way with many pictures 
_taken by the author along the journey. He 
follows the so-called “‘beaten track’? around the 
Southern continent. With keen insight and an 
eye for the significant he gives us a remarkable 
amount of information about the principal 
South American countries as he saw them and 


there are plenty of wit, color and human in- | 


terest all along the way. 

CASTING TACKLE AND Metuops, by O. W. 
Smirn (Stewart and Kidd). A fascinating vol- 
ume by the Fishing Editor of Outdoor Life and 
author of ‘Trout Lore.’ Nearly half the volume 
deals with the rod, the reel, and tackle, the 
second half explains the secret of “casting,” 
use of landing tools and various methods of 
fishing. It is well illustrated. 

THE HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL FARMERS, by 
Huen Finpuay (Appleton). An invaluable 
handbook for wide-awake farmers who wish to 
take advantage of the new farming methods. 
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Over.a score of well-known experts have con- 
tributed chapters. It deals with every con- 
ceivable farm topic, soil management, drainage, 
orchards, vegetable garden, chickens, the horse, 
sheep, swine, bees, farm buildings, kerosene and 
gasoline engines, roads, records, ete. The vol- 
ume is richly illustrated. 

AMERICAN Boys’ HANDY Book or CAmp- 
LORE AND WoopcrRart, by DAN BEARD (Lippin- 
cott). Here is a book to delight every Boy 
Scout and indeed every one, young or old, who 
is interested in outdoor life and especially camp- 
ing out, It is a regular “how-to-do”’ book by 
a far-famed expert on this subject, and it. tells 
how to do and make scores of things in the line 
of wooderaft and camp lore. Some of the chap- 
ter headings are, Fire-Making by Friction, Fire- 
Making by Pereussion, Camp Food, Preparing 
for a Camping Trip, Choosing a Camp Site—and 
there are nine other chapters with an amazing 
lot of ingenious devices and clever ways of 
doing things in the woods. Mr. Beard shows 
the details of things to be made by drawings 
thickly seattered all through the book. 


Biography and History . 

THe MAKING OF HERBERT HOOVER, by ROSE 
WILDER LANE (Century). Here is the biog- 
raphy of one of the most remarkable personal- 
ities of our time. His career is a dramatic one, 
from humble boyhood days to world-wide fame 
and tremenaous human service in the Great 
War, and the story is well told here. 

A Suort Lirz or MAarK TwaAIN, by ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE (Harpers). This is an abridg- 
ment of the author’s more extended J/ark 
Twain: A Biography. One of the best written 
and most pleasing life-stories, it presents a 
notable literary figure with all the brilliant 
kindly wit, courageous moral power, and natu- 
ral humanity of America’s greatest philosopher- 
humorist. Many photographie pictures illus- 
trate the book. 

Hisrory oF BrELPRE, by Rev. C. E. DicKi1n- 
son, D. D. (825 Fourth St., Marietta, O). This 
history begins in Colonial days when Beéelpré 
was a French possession, but that is only by 
way of introduction. As an American commu- 
nity Belpré dates from 1790 and its record is 
full of interest. The volume should find a place 
in every collection of Americana. It is brought 
up to date and includes the Roll of Honor for 
the Great War. 

INTIMATE PAGES OF MEXICAN Hisrory, by 
Epira O’SHAUGHNESSY (Doran). The author 
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lived in Mexico for years as wife of the Amer- 
ican chargé d’affaires, and from close acquaint- 
anceship sketches the personalities and careers 
of the later Mexican executives beginning with 
Diaz, for whom she expresses much admiration. 
She believes that Mexico in time ean solve its 
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own problems and that the United States should 
avoid meddling and cease to sell arms to bellig- 
erents. 

Lonpon Days, by ARTHUR WARREN (Little, 
Brown). A delightful volume of reminiscences, 
which will especially interest those whose mem- 
ory goes back as far as the eighties. Mr. War- 
ren, a Boston boy, went to London first in 
1878, ‘‘on the staff of an American Hngineering 
coneern.” But he began writing at once and 
making interesting friends. By 1883 he had 
become a journalist and was the first to write 
an artic’e for America on Rodin—which article 
was rejected with the statement, ““We don’t 
want articles about unknown sculptors, espe- 
cially French ones!” Presently we are reading 
about George Augustus Sala; and Monsignor 
Capel, Browning, Moschelles and Patti in 1893 ; 
John Stuart Blackie, Lord Kelvin, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Whistler, are ane the notable men 
to whom chapters are devoted with abundance 
of interesting anecdote. 

Tur WRITING or History, by FRED Morrow 
Fina (Yale University Press). A clear and 
helpful course of instruction on the historical 
method. It discusses the choice of subject, 
collection and classification of sources, eriticism 
of sources, establishment of facts, grouping of 
facts, and exposition. Both writers of history 
and readers of history may gain much of profit 
from these chapters. 


Recent Poetry 

THe -WHITE COMRADE, by RoBEeRT HAVEN 
ScHAUFFLER (Houghton Mifflin). A fine collec- 
tion of poems, ballads, odes, sonnets—by the 
author of Fiddler’s Luck, and “Seum o’ the 
Darth.” 2 

SHADOW VERSES, by GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
(Yale University Press). A choice volume of 
short poems, rarely more than two or three 
stanzas. but each voicing a bit of human experi- 
ence, often some perplexity of the mind. A 
delicious vein of humor runs through most ‘of 
them. The friends of Mr. Bradford who have 
enjoyed his fine and serious essays will weleome 
also these writings in a different vein. 

FLAME AND SHADOW, by SARA TEASDALE 
(Maemillan). The author’s name has been made 
familiar by some of the best poems that have 
appeared in the magazines and by her earlier 
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volume “Loye Songs,’ which won the ‘poetry 
prize in 1917. This new collection covers the 
range of human feeling in brief and musical 
verses. 

Curps or JaprE, by ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
(Dutton). The proverbs of China and Hindu- 
stan put into Hnglish verse. ‘Thou wilt find in 
them reason as well as rhyme.” Many of them 
have appeared in Life. 

HEART OF NEw ENGLAND, by ABBIE FARWELL 
Brown (Houghton Mifflin). This volume is 
dedicated ‘To the memory of my ancestor, Mary 
Allerton Cushman, last of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims,” and a number of the poems have been 
inspired by Pilgrim happenings. A few find 
their incentive in war-time experiences. But 
most of the poems breathe the atmosphere of 
life in New HMngland, in open fields or crowded 
streets of the country or the city. 

TopAY AND TomMoORROW, by Epwarp N. Pom- 
EROY (Small, Maynard). Residents of Wellesley 
and many of its college graduates will remember 
affectionately the kindly writer of these cheerful 
poems. Some of them are on Wellesley themes, 
like The Hunnewell Gardens, Waban Mere, The 
Wellesley Float, ete. Some are reminiscent of 
Portland, Me.; of Yarmouth, or of Taunton, 
Mass., or of Marion on the Cape. Some of the 
best express the writer’s joyful religious faith. 
It is a “homesy” and welcome volume. 

HiIpE AND SEEK, by CHRISTOPHER MorLEY 
(Doran). A humorous sonnet seems a contra- 
diction in terms. But. here is ‘A Sonnet on 
Oysters”! and “Thoughts while Packing a 
Trunk.” Not all these poems are sonnets, but 
whimsical, perhaps, is the word for most of 
them, and Translations from the Chinese can 
only be ealled ‘Morleyish,” for their delightful 
humor is inimitable. 

Tur WorKS OF HENRY VAN DYKE. POEMs, 2 
vols. (Seribners). Two more volumes in the at- 
tractive Avalon Hdition contain the complete 
poetical works of Dr. van Dyke. Among these 
are many that will long linger in the memory 
of men, “The Toiling of Felix,’ “America for 
Me,” “America’s Welcome Home,” ‘The Name 
of France,” ete. 

Sones or Horsrs: Sones or Dogs, AN- 
THOLOGIES, by ROBERT FROTHINGHAM (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). The close relations of companion- 
ship and affection between man and the horse 
and dog are reflected in these collections, and 
the variety of mood and association, from ad- 
venture to sheer fun is surprising. There are 
familiar and unfamiliar names and poems but 
the average of quality is high. The form and 
decoration of the volumes are original and in 
good taste. 

SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE, Edited by Ep- 
MUND GOSSE and THOMAS JAMES WISE (Do- 
ran). A carefully made selection from the poet’s 
voluminous works. 

AURELIA AND OTHER POEMS, by 
Ropert NicHors (Dutton). Nichols 
is one of the Wnglish soldier poets and 
one of the greatest of them and there 
is much effect of the war experience 
in this volume. Many of the poems are 
directly associated with the name of a 
friend but not the long series of son- 
nets addressed to one whom the au- 
thor calls “my angel-devil,’ from 
which the collection takes its name 
Perhaps he thought no friend would 
care to be associated with so reckless 
an expression of an admittedly illicit 
and lowering experience. This book, 
we hope, is promise and portent of a 
greater, because more broad-minded 
and deeper-going an experience of life. 

War Porms, by R. E. VERNEDE 
(Doran). The author was an Eng- 
lishman who rather late in life became 
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one of the first group of volunteer soldiers! at 
the outbreak of the conflict. Hating war, and 
yet an enthusiastic and devoted soldier and offi- 
eer, his thoughts and observations finding ex- 
pression in verse bring us close to the man as 
well as to the life of the-trenches. 


Houghton Mifflin 
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BLUESTONE, Lyrics, by MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son (Macmillan). Many of these lyrics were 
written to the accompaniment of a parallel dis- 
covery of music and some of the airs are given 
in an interesting introduction. The author has 
felt and sought to give expression to the joys as 
well as the griefs of our human experience and 
to the inspiration of the wild life of the earth. 


More About Plymouth 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS, by ARTHUR 
Lorp (Houghton Mifflin). Three lectures, Plym- 
outh before the Pilgrims, the Pilgrims before 
Plymouth, and Plymouth and the Pilgrims. The 
first of these describes all that was known about 
the Cape Cod region by explorers who preceded 
the Pilgrims; the record is an admirably con- 
densed discussion of the Separatist Movement 
in England and the life in Holland, the third 
emphasizes certain important facts concerning 
the life of the Pilgrims in Plymouth. It is not 
a complete history but a valuable presenta- 
tion of outstanding facts, written by the Presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society and the Chairman 
of the Tercentenary Commission. 

Oup Care Cop, by Mary Rocers BANGS 
(Houghton. Mifflin). Comparatively brief space 
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is given to the early Pilgrim history. The book 
is rather a review of the gradual development 
of the towns and the record made by the sturdy 
Cape Codders in the French Wars, the Indian 
Wars and as voyagers on the deep seas. The 
whole volume is entertaining, but especially so 
are the chapters on Storms and Pirates, Old 
Sea Ways, and the Captains. No other book 
we have seen is so full of amusing stories of 
the Parsons and the Captains and other notable 
men of the old Cape towns. 


Miscellaneous 


READINGS IN RuRAL SocroLocy, by JOHN 
PHELAN (Maemillan). A large and varied col- 


lection of readings on such topics as Country — 


Life in New England, The Development of 
Country Life in the West, The Old South and 
the New Mental and Moral Aspects of Rural 
Life, The Rural Home, The Country School, 
The Country Church, The Organization of Ru- 
ral Interests, ete. Hach reading is adapted from 
some essay, paper, report, or standard volume, 
from a great variety of authors. The collection 
seems to be the cream of all that is best on 
rural sociology. 

HEART TROUBLES, by Louis JFAUGERES 
31sHoP, M.'D, (Funk and Wagnalls). A book 
for laymen, written in a popular style and giy- 
ing abundant and authoritative practical advice 
for persons suffering from heart disease, hard- 
ening of the arteries and other consequences of 
heart troubles. 

Moror Car STARTING AND LIGHTING, by A. 
I°REDERICK COLLINS (Appleton). A description 
of “everything one needs to know about start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems”—the electri- 
cal equipment of the motor car. The text is 
accompanied with a large number of explana- 
tory diagrams. 


How To REDUCE, by ANTOINETTE DONELLY. 


(Appleton). The author is “beauty editor of 
the Chicago Tribune,” an acknowledged author- 
ity on her subject. Too much food and too 
little exercise is the cause of obesity, she de- 
clares, and this volume describes corrective 
means and simple systematic daily home exer- 
cise. 

Tuer SocraAL PROBLEM, by CHARLES A. ELL- 
woop (Macmillan). This is a revised edition of 
the author’s original work written in Oxford 
during 1914. It takes up the historical, physi- 
eal, biological, economic, educational, spiritual 
and ideal elements in our social problem of to- 
day. It aims to furnish a scientific basis for 
progressive, instead of revolutionary or reac- 
tionary, reconstruction. 

Tue SECRET SPRINGS, by HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
(Harpers). A philosophy of health and happi- 
ness and the wise conduct of life. The author 
gives the general reader the scientific conclu- 
sions of a certain Dr. X who has practiced 
psycho-analysis for many years. While 
using the Freudian teaching he does 
not confine his practice to suppres- 
sions of the sex-instinet but to similar 
results from other suppressions. The 
book is a record of a wide variety of 
treatments to which there is not space 
to refer. A chapter devoted to analyz- 
ing the personality of Theodore Roose- 
velt hardly seems convincing, though 
it is interesting and in many points 
suggestive, especially as it emphasizes 
the great value of having a father 
worthy to be admired and imitated. 

WouNpbDED Worps, by CorA BERRY 
Wuirin (Four Seas). This little 
book of bright charades will be heart- 
ily appreciated in every household for- 
tunate enough to receive it and use it 
for the amusement of young and old. 
It is a good companion for an invalid. 
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The Mighty Field of 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


Compared with all other Mid-Western Colleges 


In the great field of North Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and Northern 
Minnesota, Northland College Stands Alone 


Every College in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Missouri is shown in the 
map above. Just compare the field of Northland College with that of any other mid-Western College. 

A recent questionnaire brought out the fact that ninety per cent. of the students of these colleges came from less than 
120 miles. Using 120 miles as a radius, centering at a Congregational College in each case, we get some surprising facts. 


In the circle centering at Grinnell College there are twenty-six Colleges. . 


The College of the North 


lee the circle centering at Beloit, there are thirty-two colleges. 
In the circle centering at Olivet, there are sixteen colleges. 


The average distance traveled by students is from 50 to 75 miles. With 60 miles as a radius, 
centering at Carleton College, there are, in the circle, ten colleges. 


ENTERING at Northland College, with a radius of 150 miles, there is No Other Col- 
lege of any kind in the circle. Add to that the adjacent territory of Northern Minne- 


sota and Northern Michigan, in either of which there is No College, and you have North- 
land’s field. 


Northland Stands Alone 


The most rapidly developing agricultural area in the United 
States is Northern Wisconsin. The average size of the farms is 42 
acres as compared with 112 acres in Southern Wisconsin, and 
122 acres in Iowa and Illinois. This means nearly treble the rural 
population of these states for the Northland field. 


The Congregational World Movement has wnderwritten the 
necessary funds to reopen and aid some of these other colleges. 
Northland will get, perhaps, fifty per cent of the amount promised 
last year. If it is wisdom to wnderwrite Olivet in her field, is it not 
greater wisdom to sAvE NORTHLAND in hers? 


Northland is a Congregational: Missionary College, and the Congregational Missionary 
spirit must 


SAVE NORTHLAND! 


We must have, now, 


$10,000 to make up the amount of shrinkage in the promised help from the 
World Movement, for the year 1919-20. : 

$15,000 to meet current bills, and to enable us to “carry on” for the present year. 

$1,500 for necessary equipment for the increased work and numbers this year. 


Send Checks to Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 


I will help save NORTHLAND for her great task in the North. 


I pledge for this year 
Enclosed is my check for § $5,000; $1,000 ; $500; $100; $50; $ 
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Nov. 48, 1920 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


How Jesus was Received 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Nov. 28. Matt. 11: 1-6, 16-19, 25-30; 12: 14. 

The Honest Questioner. It was hard for John 
to lie in prison and not know what effect his 
life and message were producing. He had been 
so utterly unselfish and brave in all that he had 
done! How could he be sure that Jesus was 
what he had claimed to be? He must know if 
he were to endure his imprisonment with cour- 
age. So he sent his honest question to Jesus. 

John stands for those earnest and fair in- 
quirers who have the right to know and who 
are honestly anxious to find out the truth. 
Almost every Christian disciple passes through 
some such time of eager questioning. The cer- 
tainties in one’s experience tend to fade at 
times and there arises inevitably the doubt and 
the honest question. It is right to bring these 
problems forward. There is no reason why we 
should “fear a doubt as wrong.’’ When we bring 
our honest questions to Jesus and are willing 
to wait patiently for the answer we shall not 
fail to receive it. And it will probably finally 
come as it came to John. Jesus told his disci- 
ples to go back and tell their master what they 
bad seen with; their own eyes concerning his 
work and influence. The full proof as to what 
Jesus is will finally be furnished by what Jesus 
does. The proofs are different in kind now but 
they are identical in their significance. Look 
at what the influence and message of Jesus are 
now doing practically in the world. He is sim- 
ply changing the lives of men and women. If 


his spirit and will could be given full sway in 
the life of individuals and communities now the 
whole character of the world would be revolu- 
tionized. In so far as Jesus is being given this 
place he is still doing what he did in Palestine 


when he lived with his friends there. This fact 
is the best answer that can be given to the 
honest question, Who is Jesus Christ? 

The Unfair Critic. He does not come hon- 
estly with his question, and he would not deal 
fairly with the answer whatever it might be. 
Jesus showed his love for children in his state- 
ment concerning the way in which he was re- 
ceived. They loved to play at processions and 
to “dress up.” Jesus said that there were some 
children who never would play the game. If it 
was a wedding they would not sing and if it 
was a funeral they would not wail. So the 
Pharisees twisted the facts’ to suit their theories. 
John was a recluse and they said he was pos- 
sessed by demons; Jesus mingled with men in 
all their healthy joys and they called him a 
drunkard. No argument would satisfy men who 
perverted facts like this to match their preju- 
dices. It is as well to give up the purpose of 
convincing them of the character or claims of 
Jesus, 

Discerning Souls. Jesus says that these are 
like little children who accept in faith and trust 
in simplicity the truths that are given to them. 
There are certain respects in which childhood is 
eruel and unreasoning; but in its simple confi- 
dence it is the symbol of the character that 
understands and yields to the claims of Christ 
with the most perfect spirit. This ‘is still the 
way in which the mind and heart ought to react 
to the call and claim of Christ. He comes to us 


The Study of the Bible 


with such a loving and winsome appeal! It is 
love at its highest and best. There is only one 
true answer to Jesus. It is the childlike atti- 
tude of acceptance and obedience. All the wis- 
dom of all the world cannot take the place of 
this simple spirit of true confidence in the claim 
of Christ upon our allegiance now. 

Open Enemies. The first point that impresses 
us is the fact that these enemies who used every 
means in their power to destroy Jesus were the 
very men who ought to have been most eager 
to respond to him, for they were the accredited 
leaders of the religious life|of the day. They 
held the offices and possessed the power in the 
church of the time. Yet they were the very 
men who set about to destroy the one leader 
whose message and influence were the most 
kind and useful of all those that ever had been 
given to the people. 

Why did they do this? It is apparent that 
the mission of Jesus did not fit into their 
schemes for religious tyranny; his message 
cut the ground from under their pretense and 
fraud. They could not succeed with their self- 
ish program if his principles were to prevail. 
So there was nothing else to do but to give over 
their positions or to destroy Jesus. They de- 
cided to kill the man who opposed them. 

What are the modern representatives of the 
Pharisees? How do they follow the example of 
their predecessors? What can we do to befriend 
Christ in his contact with his modern enemies? 


O; Ware 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


VII. The Authority of the Bible 


“Tf you don’t accept everything in the Bible, 
where are you going to stop?’ is the question 
of those who are trying to make the Bible an 
infallible external authority. Accept what har- 
monizes with Jesus’ central teaching and all 
that appeals to us as true and right. 

Do we really accept everything in the Bible? 
We don’t believe people should be stoned to 
death for picking up sticks on the Sabbath, that 
we should aecept polygamy because it is sanc- 
tioned in the Old Testament, that women should 
keep silence in the churches, that Jehovah both 
did and did not command the Israelites to offer 
sacrifices. There are many things that we do 
not accept because they flatly contradict other 
things and we cannot accept both. 

Now we want more certainty, more authority, 
not less. The accent of certainty and the note 
of authority are necessary to an aggressive 
Christianity. But this authority must be inner, 
not outer, of the spirit, not of the letter, the 
authority of truth and life not the authority of 
a dogma, a church or a book. It is just because 
we want utmost certainty that we insist on 
going with Jesus in rejecting lower biblical 
teachings. 

Moral ‘authority must be self-imposed. What 
we are forced to accept or do has no moral 
character, since we have no choice in the mat- 
ter. Outer conformity might be forced, but 


inner consent cannot be forced, since we may 
conform outwardly while rebelling inwardly. 

Hach adult person must determine for himself 
what shall control his life. Responsibility to do 
that is what makes us moral beings. If any- 
thing wishes a place in our lives it must make 
its appeal to us, not to somebody else. If we 
went into a country and urged people who had 
never heard of Christianity to accept it, they 
would ask, why? and would not accept it unless 
reasons which appeal to them as valid were 
presented. 

If we fall back upon our Book and say, “‘Be- 
cause it is in this inspired volume,” the Moslem 
would reply, “Yes, but here is my inspired book, 
why accept yours instead of mine?’ Here is 
our Bible, nowhere claiming infallible inspira- 
tion, and here is the Koran which does claim 
such inspiration.. How are we to tell? It is 
elear that the truth, the spiritual height and 
depth and power of the contents must be the 
final test. Because portions of our Bible give us 
eternal truth and have life-giving power, be- 
cause some of its teachings reach us in our 
deepest depths and inspire us to holy living, 
they grip and control our lives and because 
other portions shock that highest moral sense 
which Jesus gives us and contradict this eternal 
ideal of Jesus, we cannot accept them. ‘The 
leadership of Jesus is supreme because he gives 


us eternal truth. But if his essential supreme 
teaching is to control us, then we must refuse 
to let anything in our Bible which is below or 
contrary to his teaching control us. 

The Bible, then, should have the authority of 
the truth it contains. If it reveals a higher 
way of life than we can find in any other place 
—and it does—that way of life has a right to 
claim us as disciples. The highest in our Bible 
stands upon its own self-evidencing supremacy, 
provided we set it free from other biblical con- 
ceptions which are indefensible. Essential Chris- 
tianity has such a great work to do in the world 
that it should be freed from the inecumbrance 
of lower biblical teaching. 

Do not fear for your Bible. It is the greatest 
religious and moral Book of the ages. It has 
in it that which is transient, inadequate and 
not ideal, but it also has that which is eternal, 
adequate and ultimate. Jesus’ idea of God as 
Father, Friend and Saviour, his individual ideal 
of perfect love to God and man, his social ideal 
of a Kingdom of God, which contemplates a 
universal brotherhood cemented in the ¢ommon 
fatherhood of God, have nothing beyond them; 
they cannot be surpassed. He is our highest 
authority in religion. Supreme certainty comes 
from walking in his way of life and thus know 
in experience its sufficiency. 

F. M. SHELpon. 
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What Would the Christian Make 
of the World? 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Nov. 21-27 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture Passage. 1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 


An Ideal to Work for. What the familiar 
version calls “charity” and the Reyvisers call 
“love,” we may perhaps in thinking of our world 
as a place of social relations call good will. 
Put in a few and simple words the Christian 
ideal of this world of ours is that of a commu- 
nity in which all the members think and speak 
of one another with good will. Charity, for all 
its beautiful associations, is rather too much of 
a foreign word—a word transferred and not 
translated—while love has so many intimate 
associations and is called upon for so wide a 
range of meanings that it often confuses the 
mind of children and childlike persons. It is 
hard to tell a boy that he must “love” the bigger 
boy who has cheated and abused him. But he 
will understand and respond to the demand that 
he shall learn to think forgivingly of him and 
with good will. In Christian ethics, as in 
Christian doctrine, we must learn not to impose 
too heavy burdens upon those we ask to join 
the kingdom of good will. 


Avoiding Unreality. This aim and purpose 
and desire for a world of real good will has the 
advantage that it commends itself to every man 
at his own conscious best. Not many, even of 
the malicious people, are unkind or malicious all 
the time. It sets up their own best moods as 
a ladder toward the higher levels where Christ 
walks in a mood of continual good will. Hardly 
any one would be inclined to deny that a world 
of this sort of active good will would be a real 
world and worth living in. And practically 
every one knows that in little bits at least such 
a world is attained. It is to be the growth of 
a seed which God has planted in every heart, 
and not a hot-house fruit of saintliness. 


The Possibilities of Good Will. 
make a lively picture of the kind of a wor'd this 
principle of good will would shape if carried out 
in any sphere of life. Think what family life 
might be, and often is, thank God! with this 
principle of love at work! Think how delight- 
ful to travel if you found people of good will 
everywhere! How much easier it would be to 
settle trade disputes if the principle of the king- 
dom, “Look not every man only on his own 
things, but eyery man also on tlie things of 
others,” were fully carried out. Good will is 
the perfect solyent of disputes, the lubricant of 


_ living. 


How Far Can Man Be Trusted? It is just 
here that the car of progress bursts a tire. We 
in sad experience know that we cannot always 
trust the good will of others. We know a more 
dreadful thing—that we cannot always trust 
our own good will. And this is important and 
revealing. No indignation at the absence of 
good will in others can excuse the least taint 
of malice in ourselves. Our steady, unfaltering 
and unfailing good will toward all men is at 
once our opportunity of witness and the index 
of our soul’s health. 


One might ~ 


Closet and Altar 


OUR SONG OF PRAISE a! 
Unto Thee, oh my strength, will I sing 
praises.—Ps. 59:17. 


The prayer that begins with thankfulness 
and passes on into waiting, even while in 
sorrow and sore need, will always end in 
thankfulness and triumph and praise.—Alea- 
ander Maclaren. 


Soul’s vow, not airy voice; 

Sound heart, not sounding string; 

Pure love, not piercing noise. 

In God’s ear sweetly sing. 
—Francis Roberts. 


Let candidates for heaven bless the Lord. 
There is no place there for such as have not 
learned this art. Praise him so far as you 
know him;:and he will make known to you 
more of his glory.—George Bowen. 


Some men have wonderful absorbing pow- 
ers. They take any number of fayors and 
never remember one of them. If this be so 
as between man and man, what wonder that 
the charge should heighten in solemnity and 
gravity in its religious application. It is the 
miracle which astounds the Omniscient.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Let not his praises grow 
On prosperous heights alone; 
But in the vales below 
Let his great love be known. 
Let no distress 
Curb and control 
My wingéd soul 
And praise suppress. 
—Richard Baxter. 


You do not know how much good you may 
do, and how greatly you may glorify God, if 
you praise him in your dark times.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


How great, oh God, is thy loving-kindness 
toward us, that even in the discipline of our 
deprivings leavest us the best! How won- 
derful thy goodness that provides! We thank 
thee for the human love that follows us, for 
friendship that makes earth homelike for our 
souls, for work and rest, for life’s adventures 
and the courage, born of thy companionship, 
in which we go on to meet what the new day 
shall bring, for the beauty of the earth and 
that revealing beauty of art which shows us 
what another's eyes have seen and his hands 
wrought, for life that trains us and for death 
that brings us expectation, for love has gone 
before us to provide inns of rest and com- 
fort all along the unknown road. We praise 
thee, Lord, that thow art thou! first known 
in the face of Christ our Brother and grow- 
ing clearer in experience as we follow on the 
pilgrim way. Open our eyes that we may 
see more of thy mercy dnd learn the song 
of praise. In the name of Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


live crowded together 


life of the nation. 


Home Missionary Pioneering 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Nov. 28-Dec. 4 
BY MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY 

Topic: Inspiring Stories from Home Mission 
Fields. Acts 10: 1-6, 34-48. 


The New Pioneer. The earlier stages of 
America’s development marked the blazing of 
new trai's and the opening up of new country. 
Today the pioneer is blazing his trail, not 
through trackless forests and over rolling prai- 
ries but through the mazes of industrial devyel- 
opment. He is a pioneer in fields of scientific 
discovery and new inventions, changing the 
trees of the forest into ships of the sea and the 
air, converting desert wastes into fertile fields, 
and dragging coal, metals, and jewels from the 
depths of the earth into the open air. 


The Modern City. In the modern city people 
in apartments where 
every inch of space is mathematically adapted 
to human needs. Fifty-seven families live under 
one roof. Water, food, heat, light, and many 
other necessities are brought from afar to their 
touch. The news of the world is available 
within three hours after the events have trans- 
pired. Amusement and work fill every hour of 
the day and night. Rush, speed and excitement 
produce conditions that challenge religion and 
render new adjustments necessary. 


The Quiet Places. The quiet country village 
is still to be found where in large houses 
healthy children are growing, farms are sending 
food to the cities and also the young men and 
women who are soon to be parts of the busy 
Here is our strength and 
the safeguard of our best idealism. Yet here 
stands the church, too often pastorless and more 
often handicapped through lack of equipment 
and leadership. 


Pioneers from Afar. The pioneer of today is- 
no longer the descendant of the early settler 
alone, but immigrants from every land. Mil- 
lions of them have come and are on the way. 
Many a public school teacher has fifty children 
of foreign birth to three of the native born. 
Ameriea is no longer just pioneering and discov- 
ering her resources, she is being “pioneered 
upon.” Her ideals and rnstitutions are being 
tested by witnesses who do not understand the 
language and who are judging, not by leaders, 
but by the crowd. 


Which is the Pioneer Field? Where would a 
minister meet more pioneer conditions: (a) In 
a settlement forty miles from the railroad out 
West? (b) In the center of a large city where 
foreigners have displaced the native Americans? 
(c) In a village where the church no longer 
attracts the people? Do we see the challenge 
of our day? Is the Church leading and leaven- 
ing? What kind of men are needed? 


REFERENCES: Frontier Missionary Problems, 
3ruce Kinney, Chap. VI. and VII. Home Missions 
Council Report of Survey of Montana; The Ro- 
mance of a Mission Field; Pastorate 110 Miles 
Long; The Challenge of the Oity, Josiah Strong ; 
Chap. IV. and V. The Waterbury Way; Pitts- 
burgh’s Challenge to the Young People of America; 
The Church of the Open Oountry, Warren H. Wil- 
son; Chap. I. and VII. 
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WITH OUR YOUNGER READERS 


Penelope’s Basket 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 
Penelope’s Basket hung upon the wall, and 
as it was a picture and not a real basket it 
bas to be spelled with capital letters, because 
Penelope’s Basket was the title of the picture, 
as any one could see by reading the letters. 
This picture showed a little girl of the olden 
days standing outside of a poor laborer’s little 
house. She had a basket almost as large as 
herself, and you could tell at a glance that she 
was carrying a dinner to the poor family who 
lived inside the little house. You could see a 
turkey’s leg sticking out at one side of the bas- 
ket, and you could catch a glimpse of golden 
oranges, celery, vegetables, and bumpy packages 
of goodies. It was a fine dinner, indeed! 
Penelope was a rich little girl, you could 
tell; for she had a fine green velvet coat 
trimmed with fur, a rose-colored satin bonnet 
with an ostrich-plume, and silver-buckled shoes. 
Besides, you saw the driver of her pretty coach 
waiting for her at the bottom of the lane. 
Little Isabel Hamilton always had liked 
that picture. She never tired of looking at it. 
She made up many stories about little Penelope, 


who she was sure lived in a fine mansion in a 
great park, and had many servants to wait upon 
her. 

Now for the first time Isabel looked at the 
picture without liking it the least bit. To see 
Penelope’s pretty clothes, and the happy smile 
upon her face, and all those good things to eat 
popping out at every corner of the well-filled 
basket, made Isabel almost want to turn Penel- 
ope’s Basket to the wall. : 


The reason for this change was because of 
a dear old absent-minded grandfather who had 
died seven years before, when Isabel was seven. 
Until this year she had not known what his 
absent-mindedness had meant to the fortunes 
of the family. She knew there never was any 
money to spare for things she would have liked 
to have; but there always had been enough 
to eat, and always a large Thanksgiving-dinner 
with the cousins from out of town as guests, with 
all the good things to eat, from the huge turkey 
from their own farmyard, to the dessert of 
homemade pies of mince-meat, pumpkin, apple, 
and berry, with nuts, raisins, candies, fruits, 
and the great family plum-pudding made as only 
mother knew how to make it. 


The Problems 
of Your Church 


HE Duplex Envelope System, 
originated by Duplex— 


NY, 


Richmond, Va., is used by 
more churches in America 


than all other systems combined. 


Out of years of study and contact 
with thousands of churches has come 


to us a fund of 


experience about 


church finances which we cheerfully 
tender to pastors, church officers, and 
all other interested persons. 


If there are any problems 
in the financial system of 
your Church or Sunday 


School, why not ask us for 


the experience of others? 
A letter of inquiry will re- 
ceive the serious, personal 
attention of an officer of 
this organization. 


The Duplex Envelope Company 
ORIGINATORS OF THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE SYSTEM 


Richmond, Virginia 


_the sight! 


This was the first year the cousins were 
not coming. They with their father and 
mother had gone to California for the season, 
and Isabel’s mother said things had gone so 
badly with investments this year—Isabel knew 
nothing about investments except that they 
were things to do with the money you might 
have—that all the turkeys must be sold, there 
would be no guests, and their own dinner must 
be a simple one. Instead of a turkey they 
would have a chicken, and not so large a vya- 
riety of vegetables and extras. 


Now this is where the absent-mindedness of 
that dear Grandfather Hamilton comes in. 
He had made a will and lost it. The will 
would have given Isabel’s mother so much 
money that she never would have had to stop to 
wonder whether or not a thing was too expensive 
to buy. Grandfather himself\had told her what 
was to be hers, and he had made also a generous 
provision for the education and bringing-up of 
little Isabel. Isabel’s mother had even seen 
the will, and then dear grandfather one day 
told her with much distress that he had lost it, 
or rather put it away so carefully that he 
could not find it. They looked everywhere, 
in all sorts of odd out-of-the-way places where 
grandfather sometimes stowed away things but 
no will could be found. He said if he could 
not find it by the end of the week he would make 
a new one like the first, but by the end of the 
week he had left them because of a sudden cold 
which turned into pneumonia, and no new will 
had been made. 

Isabel looked long at the picture. That basket 
of goodies made her fairly hungry. It was not 
merely the dinner that the lost will was making 
them lose, but good schooling, music, and all 
the things girls like to have. Penelope’s smile 
seemed almost to mock poor Isabel. 

Just then a sudden gust of high wind blew. 
Their great front door closed with a bang that 
jarred the house. Crash!—went something in 
front of Isabel; and behold, Penelope and her 
basket lay upon the floor. ' The glass was broken 
and the backing of wood was split. Isabel 
picked up the still-smiling Penelope, who had 
not had even one thing’ jolted out of that over- 
flowing basket, and what do you think! Why, 
something fell out from between the back of the 
picture and the split wood, and that something 
was Grandfather Hamilton’s lost will! 

How mother and Isabel daneed for joy at 
Mother now remembered that grand- 
father had put a new backing on the old Eng- 
lish print which was a favorite picture. Often 
he had said it should be Isabel’s and he hoped 
her basket would be always as full as Penel- 
ope’s, and now his wish had come true. With 
his fondness for tucking things into safe places, 
he had thought probably no place could be safer 
for the will than that demure little Penelope’s 
basket, and it was from the very part of the pic- 
ture which showed the basket that the will fell 
out. Penelope had been hiding in her basket far 
more than eyer they dreamed, and far more 
than Isabel ever had imagined when she had 
tried to think what might be under the things 
which showed at the top. : 

“To celebrate,’ said mother, ‘we must keep 
one turkey, and we must have the things we 
like to have at Thanksgiving time, but we shall 
not be se!fish, so suppose you run down our own 
little lane and ask old Mrs. Jepson and her lame 
daughter to take dinner with us. They never 
are invited anywhere, and never had a turkey 
since I can remember. You can pretend you 
are Penelope yourself.” ; 

So Penelope’s basket was passed on, you see. 
and on the day of the dinner the old picture in 
a new frame hung in its old place, but upon a 
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stout picture-cord and sturdy nail, and Penel- 
ope’s smile was so bright, that old Mrs, Jepson 


ie | EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 
de ah me, what a cheerful picture, to be NEEDS THE 


Comrades’ Corner 
Dear Comrades: 


We have a Comrade in Japan on the ’phone 
and must not keep her waiting. 


“OTARO, HOKKAIDO, JAPAN, 
“Oct. 10, 1920. 

“T wonder if any of the Comrades have ever 
visited this out of the way corner of the Japa- 
nese Empire? Some months ago a young Com- 
rade—l think she was from Turkey—(Yes, 
Esther Ward from Beirut, Syria—Myr. A.), | 
described very well a sight of Mt. Fuji, the 
“Peerless Mountain,” as she saw it on her way 
through Japan. Fortunately for world travel- 
ers, it is not necessary to go out of their way 
on the beaten path (or rather, the beaten rail- 
road route) between Tokyo and Kyoto, to see 
that matchless sight. Just now there are many 
such in Japan, nearly all of whom will doubt- 
less see it. Perhaps among them may even be 
some Comrades, for in Tokyo the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention is meeting, and there 
are a good many Congregationalists there, not 
only from America, but also from other coun- 
tries. There are Congregationalists, and a Con- 
gregational church, clear up here in Otaru. 
Sometimes people call Hokkaido (that is the 
name of one of the four large islands of Japan 
—look at your atlas, please!) the New England 
of Japan. That is chiefly because of the climate 
and vegetation. In winter we have a good deal 
of snow. Otaru is a busy port city, from which 
a good deal of the lumber that is cut ‘up coun- 
try’ is shipped abroad. It is ‘beautiful for sit- 
uation,’ for from our house on the hill we look 
down upon the landlocked bay beyond the har- 
bor, and upon hills on all sides, which have 
begun to put on their gay autumn clothes. 

“T enjoy reading the Comrades’ Corner, and 
should like to be considered as one of you. We 
are working and trying to bring God’s kingdom 
within reach of his children here, and I trust* 


Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible 


You will be amazed at the wealth of material which the 
Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible contains and how much 
it will help you in readily securing all the information on 
any Bible subject. You will appreciate that this Digest ren- 
ders you a service found in no other book. 


What The Digest of the Bible Is 

The Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible brings the topical 
analysis found in the Cross-Reference Bible within the reach 
of the masses. It contains all the foot-notes of the Cross- 
Reference Bible. These have been carefully revised by at 
least seven associate editors of the Cross-Reference Bible and by Drs. Jacobs 
and Weidner of the Lutheran Church and are therefore strictly undenomi- 
national in character. It has an alphabetical index of the verbs of the Bible 
and a complete list of persons and places. 


What the Digest of the Bible Contains 


The Digest of the.Bible contains a classical, critical introduction to each book of the 
Bible, a scholarly digest of the teachings of all the Bible upon any one subject; a 
scholarly and classified division of all subjects so that‘ any one can not only find at 
once the subject he wants but he can also find all the Bible says’ on any phase of tt. 
It gives a concise index of all the Bible subjects as well as a topical analysis of them. 
It is really a Bible of the Bible and both a dictionary and an encyclopedia of the 
Bible and it is the Most Complete Topical Index of the Bible Ever Published. 


If You Have only two books in your home, 
the Bible and one other, that other should 
be the Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible. 
It is a Scriptural library for the Sunday 


Again, it gives all the New Testament pas- 
.sages that are quoted or paraphrased from 
the Old Testament. Take for example “Trib- 
School Teacher, the College Teacher, the ane eee ee fe 
Student, the Preacher, and for every Chris- Ce ON gn NE SS eS 
Riis is Matt. 24:21. There are 432 passages 
It Helps You to connect incidents of the quoted or paraphrased in the New Testament 
Old Testament with those of the new. Take from the Old. 


for example, ‘The Walls of Jericho’’—The Thi 
, pee BS 0 tee is shows you the character of the Cross- 
Old Testament reference is Josh. 6: 12-205 Reference Digest of the Bible. It tells you 


the New Testament reference is Heb. 11: 30. i 
There are 161 Old Testament incidents re-  / that the Bible says on any phase of that 
subject in a moment. It is perhaps— 


ferred to in the New Testament. 


The Only Work of Its Kind in the World 


No matter what books you now have, you reference book which is to the Bible what the 
will find the Digest of the Bible one of the Century Dictionary is to literature? Dr. G. 
biggest helps that you can possibly find any- Campbell Morgan says of the Digest of the 
where. It is a practical assistant, complete Bible: “I have found nothing better’; and 
in research and within the reach of all. Francis BH. Clark of the United Society of 


that is what all the Comrades are, or will soon 
be doing, wherever they are. I wish that some 
of them would find their way out here to do it, 
for we need workers, more of them, very much. 


“Comradely yours, 


“RosaMOND B. Cary.” 


If you are a Sunday School Teacher, or a 
teacher of a Bible Class, or a Bible Student, 
what would it be worth to you to be able to 
refer instantly to every phase of a certain life 
under investigation in your class study? If 
you are a preacher, what is the worth of a 
sermon which can be prepared a thousand per 
cent. better and with less work and worry 
than it costs at present? If you are a busi- 
ness man, can you measure the worth of a 


Christian Endeavor says:.“I¢ will be of un- 
told benefit to all.” 


A $7.50 Book for $5.00 


We were very fortunate to procure the stock 
for this valuable book before it became almost 
exhorbitant, and can therefore give you the 
benefit of the low price of $5.00 for this large 
and splendidly cloth-bound book. It is beau- 
tifully printed in 8 point or brevier type and 


contains; 821 pages. Size 6” x9” x 1-4”, Send 
eash with order or if you prefer you may 
send only $2.00 as the first payment and the 
remainder in thirty days. Descriptive litera- 
ture sent free upon request. 

You need this book. Send your order for it 
today. 


CROSS-REFERENCE BIBLE CO., 2209 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


I wish you now to read this letter sent from 
the Seaside Hospital in Long Beach, Cal. I am : ; d thi } 
sure every one of you who reads this would like Serie meal ea pa ee ys eae ie 
to send through me our hopes that this Comrade the Bible. Write for full particulars. 
has made a big gain since her letter was written. 
It is easy to be good-natured when every- 
‘thing is all right. The real test is when every- 
thing is all wrong. Mrs. G. S. Pope, this Com- 

rade, writes: “Flat on my back in a plaster cast 
for a bad leg I have been content to be able to 
keep the mosquito on the move even if he, or 
I) should say she, only moves to the next cot. 
This is not benevolent but in a cast forty-eight 
days from arm to heel is not conducive to this 
- yirtue.” She then gives us the correct answer 
to the proper time to kill a mosquito about 
which we talked a little while ago. 

Out on the R. F. D. 2, Southbridge, Mass., is 
a Comrade, Mary A. Hurd, who “would like to 
correspond with some child living in the West- 
ern or Southwestern states.” . 

Next week I plan to give you a picture of 
some of the “Junchers” down in Georgia, for 
whom we are raising our little Fund. 


Agents interested in greatly increasing 
their present income will find this book 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scatteredoverthe United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver, Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. © 


Comradely yours, 92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. 
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IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The Wisconsin Conference 
The gathering of the Wisconsin Congrega- 
tional Conference at Madison, Oct. 12-14, was 
notable because it was the first joint session of 
this Conference with the Wisconsin Presbyte- 
rian Synod. Separate business sessions were 


A Book for Business Men and Women 
Roger W. Babson’s 


FORWARD-LOOKING WORK 


Fundamentals of Prosperity 


WHAT THEY ARE---WHENCE THEY COME 
A book much needed to-day, by the President of Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, on ‘‘Strengthening the 

Foundation.’?’ WORTH MANy TIMES ITs CosT! 

BOARDS, NET $1.00 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicngo 


held, but the two bodies united for the Commu- 
nion service and the two evening sessions. The 
first of these was held at First Church and was 
addressed by Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin upon 
“America’s Present Task.” The second joint 
session was held in Christ Presbyterian Church 
and was addressed by Prof. C. B. McAfee of 
McCormick Seminary, Chicago, upon ‘Chris- 
tianity, a Faith and a Force.” Fine music was 
furnished the first evening by the large vested 
choir of First Church, led by Prof. EB. B. Gor- 
don of the university, and the second evening 
by the exceptionally fine quartet of Christ 
Church. The devotional services were conducted 


throughout the sessions by Rey. H. H. Peabody, 


and were impressive and helpful. 
Among the speakers from outside the state 


Exhibit of Church 


great teachings of Christianity 
—The Pageant. 


Have You Problems In Your 


Sunday School ? 


When in Boston you can have a personal consultation with our 
national experts on religious education in the 


MONDAYS, FROM 1 TO 5 P.M. 


Room 500, Congregational House 


14. Beacon Street 


On the afternoon of November 22nd 


Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Editor of the Department of Religious Drama 
in the Congregationalist 


Will give consultation with pastors and Sunday School workers 
regarding the growing use of Religious Drama in our Churches. 
There will be a full exhibit of equipment and literature which 
will enable any Church and Sunday School to supplement the 


Pastors, Superintendents, Sunday School Workers 
it will pay you to plan to be present 


School Equipment 


in the most vivid form of all 


a 


who added to the interest and profit of the meet- 
ing were Secretaries F. L. Moore and R. W. 
Gammon on the Congregational World Move- 
ment, Sec. F. L. Hayes on the Pilgrim Fund, 
Mrs. C. H. Taintor on the C. C. B. S., and 
Mrs. Timothy Harrison, Vice-President of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, on its 
work, 

After much discussion it was decided to con- 
tinue the annual apportionment of the Confer- 
ence to Endeavor Academy. Rey. H. W. Car- 
ter was re-elected pastor-at-large for one year 
and the Superintendent was advised to secure 
additional missionary pastors to be in charge of 
such regions as call for special care. 

The constitution was amended so as to make 
one member of each of the two Women’s State 
Missionary Societies members of the Board from 
the state-at-large. Mrs. H. BH. Peabody was 
elected for the W. B. M. I. and Mrs. John 
Faville for the W. H. M. U. 

The Conference voted to accept the $185,000 
quota as recommended by the National Council 
for 1921. 


Nebraska State Conference 

The 64th Annual Nebraska Conference was 
held in York, Oct. 18-21. This was by far the 
largest Conference in the history of the state. 
There were 1838 registered delegates and in addi- 
tion nearly an equal number of young people 
who attended some part of the meeting. 

York is a convenient Congregational center, 
and has a good reputation for entertaining re- 
ligious gatherings. It is known as the city 
that never had a saloon. The old adage, “Be 
good and you will be lonesome,” is not so true 
now as it once was. However, York has this 
advantage, it has been good long enough to have 
formed an appetite for the better things. Her 
people take delight in Christian hospitality. 
The Conference was graciously cared for al- 
though there were double the number of dele- 
gates expected. The church was temporarily 
without a pastor, but they arranged for their 
pastor-elect, Rey. George J. Weber of Ravenna, 
to act during the Conference. 

In commemoration of the tercentenary, the 
program was built around the general theme, 
“Our Pilgrim Inheritanee.”’ The theme gaye 
tone to the whole program and produced a pleas- 
ing and inspiring unity. The speakers on this 
subject. were Rey. J. H. Andress, Pres. J. N. 
Bennett, Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, W. C. Rundin, 
Rey. B. J. Trickey, Prof. A. G. Heyhoe, Rev. 
Louis Hieb and Rey. Frank G. Smith. The 
sermon, which was preached by Rey. J J. 
Klopp of Stanton, used Abraham as the Pilgrim 
and “the first Congregationalist.” These ad- 
dresses by these speakers and others are to be 
printed in a special souvenir edition of the 
State Year Book. 

The historical theme inevitably gave the meet- 
ing a backward look, but it was just as pro- 
nounced in its forward look. The Congrega- 
tional World Movement for 1921 was fully and 
heartily indorsed. The state voted to accept 
its $120,000 share of the $5,000,000 for beneyo- 
lence, and added $70.000 to this amount for 
Doane College and Franklin Academy. This 
with other obligations will make a budget for 
beneyolences for 1921 of $200,000, which is 
about £13 per resident member. The State Board 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 
Cloth $3.00. % leather 
$3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


Walker’s 
the Best 


Concordance 
THE PILGRIM PRESS *° “eitsss"** 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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A Thanksgiving Letter from a 
Paris Padre 


The Americans in Paris to the Americans in 
the United “States send greetings. 


Dear Friends in America: 


During the past few months some of us have 
been trying to tell you of the rapidly increasing 
American life in Paris which calls for a greatly 
Enlarged Program on the part of the American 
Church in the Rue de Berri. 


And now that we are approaching the 
Thanksgiving Season (which for Americans has 
become thrice hallowed since we link with it our 
Armistice Day Celebration in memory of 70,000 
young American Patriots whose bodies lie buried 
in French soil) we wish to remind you afresh 
of the situation in Paris which we are trying, 
with your sympathetic help, to meet. 


American construction firms and other busi- 
ness enterprises are sending over thousands of 
engineers, architects, commercial salesmen, and 
whole office forces. Their life centers in Paris. 


Here, also, we must face the challenge of 
meeting the social and religious needs of a great 
body of American Students in the Latin Quar- 
ter. Before the war there were 2,500 of them. 
In the near future there will -be many times 
that number, for indications are that the 18,000 
American students who went yearly to Germany 
will be coming to France. 


The ultimate realization of our Nnlarged Pro- 
gram will require two million dollars (one mil- 
lion for a central site and new Church HEdifice 
and Parish Hall, a half million for a Student 
Club Building in the Latin Quarter, and a half 
million endowment). From present contribu- 
tions and assurances we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that the denominational boards, various 
echurehes and individuals in America will pro- 
vide that sum within three years. But there 
are immediate needs which cannot wait our 
three-year pledges. 


Practically all of the American welfare or- 
ganizations which did such splendid work dur- 
ing the War and Armistice period have been 
withdrawn from Paris. Today there is impera- 
tive need for an adequate meeting place for 
American young men and women, under whole- 
some influences, offering an atmosphere which 
the theaters and restaurants cannot provide. 


Therefore we must have $150,000 at once to 
purchase and equip a building which shall house 
a growing Sunday School, men’s and women’s 
clubs, and other social activities—‘‘the most 
attractive spot in Paris for young Americans 
away from home.” 


The readers of this letter are earnestly urged 
to contribute generously that this most fitting 
and serviceable memorial fund may be raised 
at once. Checks should be made out to Samuel 
W. Thurber, Treasurer, and mailed to American 
Chureh in Paris Headquarters, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Room 805. 


We assure you that the American Church in 
Paris is not primarily concerned with a select 
group of privileged tourists. Our main concern 
is the clean, efficient, purposeful lives of those 
young Americans who are studying and engag- 
ing in business. For their sakes, and in grate- 
ful memory of 70,000 compatriots who gave 
their lives, will you not make a pledge to this 
work? - 

Rey. STANLEY Ross FISHER. 
Co-Pastor with Dr. Chauncey Goodrich. 


The American Ohurch in Paris. 
—Adv. 
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| had previously secured the services of Rey. 
W. A. Tyler as Associate Superintendent, who 
will head up the campaign in the state. 

There was one comparatively new feature in 
the Conference—a young people’s session cover- 
ing a full afternoon and evening. This was in 
the heart of the program and an integral part 
of it. The purpose was to interest the churches 
more definitely in the young people and to en- 
list more of the young people in the work of 
the churches. Messages were given by a few 
carefully selected young people and by some of 
our younger ministers, who are doing successful 
work with young people. The climax of this 
session was the presentation of the pageant, 
The Pilgrims, written by Miss Bates. 

One of the established features of the pro- 
gram is a Home Missionary half-day, closing 
with a fellowship banquet. A much-looked-for 
event of the afternoon is the unfurling of an 
Honor Roll bearing the names of the churches 
which paid their-apportionment in full to Home 
Missions. This year the roll reached from the 
high ceiling to the floor and included 115 names, 

One of the most interesting features was the 
introduction of the new pastors who came to 
the state the past year. This is an annual 
eyent and Superintendent Hanford is especially 
felicitous in his introductions. This year there 
were 14 new names but not all were present. 
Some of the new men present were Rey. D. E. 
Thomas, student pastor of the State University, 


Rey. C. J. Christianson of Grand Island, Rey. 
J. W. Foster of Comstock, and Rev. W. A. Cave 
of Crete. 


The devotions were led by Rey. J. A. Jenkins, 
President of Union College, Chicago. 

The Conference was favored by the helpful 
service of a large number of representatives from 
the denomination at large. From Chicago there 
were Dr. R. W. Gammon, representing the Con- 
gregational World Movement; Rey. W. F. Eng- 
lish, Jr., the American Board; Rev. F. L. 
Hayes, the Pilgrim and Annuity Funds, and 
Rey. EF. N. White, the A. M. A. New York City 
sent two: Rey. F. L. Moore of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and Rey. Malcolm Dana, Sec- 
retary of Rural Work. Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis, 
Oberlin, spoke for women’s work in foreign 
missions. 

The moderators were Rev. F. G. Smith, 
Omaha, and Rey. O. O. Smith, Fremont. Pres. 
J. N. Bennett of Crete presided over two ses- 
sions. Rey. S. I. Hanford was re-elected Super- 
intendent of Congregational work for a term of 
three years. The next Conference will be held 
in Crete in connection with the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Doane College and the organization of the Crete 
church. c. G. M. 


A Successful Church Institute 


Continuing a plan inaugurated with great 
success last year, CENTER, NEW HAVEN, Cr., 
Rey. O. E. Maurer, pastor, is holding a second 
Church Institute from Oct. 6 to Dee. 7. The 
Institute is held on successive Tuesday after- 
noons and evenings. At 4.30 o’clock the chil- 
dren and young people of the parish meet for 
talks and stories under the direction of the 
pastor and the associate pastor, Rey. J. D. 
Prigmore. A stereopticon and moving picture 
films are used in connection with the programs. 
At 6 o’clock a cafeteria supper is served, after 
which the people go to one of the four following 
courses as they may elect: 

Course A~+The Near Hast and. Christianity, 
eonducted by John C. Archer, Professor of Mis- 
sions in Yale Divinity School. 

« Course B—Christianizing-America, conducted 
by Edgar L. Heermance, formerly Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary in Minnesota. 

Course C—The Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion of Children, conducted by Luther A. 


Weigle, professor of Religious Education in the 
Yale Divinity School. 
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‘Fleming H. Revell Company 
NEW BOOKS 


A New Mind for the New 
Age 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President of Oberlin College 
Have we any right to speak of a new age? 
This new volume of “The Cole Lectures” is a 
work of great weight in these times of con- 
flicting opinions and puzzling uncertainties, 
Net, $1.50 


“Lest We Forget ” 


HUGH BLACK 


The author-of “Friendship,” gives a sane, 
common-sense view of Democracy, ‘Patriotism, 
State Rights, Pacifism, “The League” and 
other matters in a book much needed today. 

‘ Net, $1.50 


Fundamentals of Prosperity 


ROGER W. BABSON 
What They Are and- Where They Come From 


The “statistician of Wellesley Hills” is prob- 
ably the first economist to come forward with 
the claim that human souls constitute Amer- 
ica’s greatest a ee resources, 


Net, $1.00 


A People’s Life of Christ 


J. PATERSON-SMY TH 


A clean, constructive, unbroken view of the 
life of Jesus, by the author of “THE GOSPEL 
OF THE HEREAFTER.” A book for which 
we've long waited. Net, $3.50 


Quiet Talks About Life 
After Death 


Ss. D. GORDON 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject 
of more than today. “One cannot describe 
these ‘quiet talks,’ they must be read to be 
thoroughly appreciated.”—Christian Observer. 

Net, $1.25 


Evangelism 
WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, D. D. 


Its Justification, Its Operation and Its Value. 


The “Lectures delivered at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary” are the basis for Dr. Bieder- 
wolf’s valued treatise on the evangelistic 
methods best calculated to secure permanent 
results. Net, $2.00 


Spiritism and the Fallen 
Angels 


JAMES M. GRAY, D. D. 
From a Biblical Viewpoint. 


Beginning the present-day revival of Spirit- 
ism and how to meet it, Dr. Gray harks back 
to the earliest recorded history of the human 


race. Net, $1.25 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
NEW YORK: nf al EVEL EVELLS 
158 Fifth Ave. REVELL 
CHICAGO: 


BOOKS 


17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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The mark of a book]writtenfto meet a need 


y BOOKS WITH r 


PURPOSE 


WV 


The Religious Outlook Series 


Publications making available the research work 
of “The Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook.’ 
The War and Religion, a Bibliography. Cloth, $1.50. 
Religion among American Men. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
$2.00. 

And a list of timely pamphlets. 
Write for a folder of details. 


The Christian Adventure 
A. HERBERT GRAY 


Shows that Christianity ‘‘embodies the one sum- 
mons to men and women that is adequate to their 
humanity, and offers the one hope of solving the 
problems of civilization.” Paper boards, $1.25. 


My Three Keys, and Other Talks 
to Boys and Girls 

WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
A collection of forty-five talks which Mr, Murray 
has given successfully during his years of Sunday 
school experience. They provide a variety of top- 
ies for all the special occasions of the Sunday 
school year. Vellum, $1.50. 


Cloth, 


Boy Behavior 


j W. H. BURGER 


A “ Boy Life”? Series book. 

A non-technical presentation of some of the results 
of modern psychological thought and research as 
applied to work with boys. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Religious Experience of Israel 
WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS 


A survey of the Old Testament literature showing 
the moral and religious development of the ancient 


Hebrews. The book is notable for its blending of 
thorough scholarship and warm human sympathy. 
Arranged for daily study for half a year. ! 
Cloth, $1.90. 


At your Bookstore, or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


Publication Dept., International Comm., Y. M. C. A. 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Course D—The Theory and Practice of Group 
Play, conducted by Miss Carin H. Degermark 
and Fred Weber, directors of Recreation and 
Community Service in New Haven. 


At 8.50 all assemble in the chapel for Bible 
study. Prof. Charles A. Dinsmore of Yale 
Divinity School is presenting a study of “The 
Six Greatest Chapters in the Old Testament.” 
The sessions end with family prayers. 


Dr. Hadden Closes Long Pastorate 

Rey. Archibald Hadden has resigned the pas- 
torate of Firsp, Muskecon, Micu., after 28 
years’ service. It would be difficult to estimate 
the great influence that Dr. Hadden has had in 
Muskegon, not only in his own church, but in 
the city at large. He has also been a tower 
of strength in the State Conference and in all 
the doings of the denomination in the state 
during his long pastorate. The reasons as- 
signed for his resignation are the ill health of 
Mrs. Hadden and the growing duties of the 
parish. Dr. Hadden expects to close the work 
the first of January and he and Mrs. Hadden 
will spend some time in California. In leaving 
the field at this time he feels that he is leaving 
the work at high tide and in good condition for 
a successor. 

Dr. Hadden came to Muskegon in the slack 
times that followed the World’s Fair and did 
his first work ‘under the conditions of the great 
business depression following 1892. The church 
membership has grown from less than 300 to 
more than 600. During his pastorate the Julia 
BE. Hackley Memorial Hall, which is a part of 
the church plant, has been erected and a trust 
fund of $20,000 has been received from Mrs. 
Hackley. When Charles H. Hackley left a 
large sum of money for the Hackley Hospital, 
Dr. Hadden was named as one of the two men 
who should handle the funds and from the dedi- 
cation of the building in 1904 until the present 
time he has been President of the Board. He 
was a member of the commission that drew up 
the new city charter and was elected a city 
commissioner at the first election. He has served 
the denomination as a trustee of the State Con- 
ference, and as Moderator, and in other offices. 


Special Sermon Topics 
Rev. J. H. Batten, First, SANTA BARBARA, 
Cau., has been preaching a series of sermons on 
“The Challenges of God,” the sub-topics being: 
“God’s Challenge to Man in Nature,” “God’s 
Challenge to Man in Himself,” ““God’s Challenge 
to Man in His Social Relations,” and ‘“God’s 
Challenge to Man in His Divine Possibilities.” 
Rev. H. N. Dascomb, of PLymouTH, DENVER, 
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Con., is preaching Sunday mornings on “Pil- 
grim Personalities and Principles.” Among the 
characters studied are: ‘Hooper, the Martyr to 
a Puritan Conscience,” “‘Robinson, the Advocate 
of a Liberated Religion,” “Bradford, the Pater- 
nal Governor,” “Brewster, the Man of Affairs,” 
“Winslow, the Publicist and Diplomat,” ‘Stand- 
ish, the Exponent of Enforced Justice,” and 
“Bliot, the Apostle to the Disinherited.” 


From East to West 


MAINE 
Miss Crowell Ordained at Monmouth 

Miss Bessie F. Crowell, pastor of First, 
MonmMOourH, received ordination at Monmouth 
on Oct. 20. The service was held in the eve- 
ning and was largely attended. The ordination 
sermon was a masterly one, preached by Dr. 
J. H. Heob of Augusta. Rey. W. H. Palmer of 
Hallowell, Assistant Superintendent of State 
Work, made the ordaining prayer. The charge 
to the candidate was given by Rev. H. S. Cap- 
ron of Bangor. Rey. O. HB. Barnard of Winslow 
gave the right hand of fellowship and in well- 
chosen words gave a cordial welcome to Miss 
Crowell to the fellowship of the Kennebee Asso- 
ciation and the chureh at large. 

Miss Crowell became pastor of the church at 
Monmouth, Dec. 1, 1919. She has had wide 
experience in Christian work, having been a 
missionary in India for seven years, and so 
brings with her into the ministry a broad knowl- 
edge and experience gained by work with other 
races and in other lands. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic, Quincy, Builds House for Pastor 

When the pastor of ATLANTIO, QuINCY, had 
been forced to move four times, the church de- 
cided that despite present building conditions, 
it was time to build a parsonage. It is the third 
building erected during the pastorate of Rey. 
Thomas W. Davison. In 1910, the Atlantic 
Church was erected; in 1914 the church at 
Squantum, and now the parsonage at Atlantic. 
The parsonage is of stucco. The living room is 
24 feet by 16 feet, and nine other rooms are in 
proportion. The cost was $8,300 besides the 
land and a large amount of labor given by pas- 
tor and people and donations by many men 
along their own lines of business. The interior 
finishing and appointments, the heating and 
lighting are the best and worthily represent the 
loyalty of the people to their church and their 
pastor. 


Plans for New Church Building 

Union CrurcH oF WATERTOWN, located in 
West Watertown and incorporated in August, 
1917, is seeking to raise money to enable the 
church to erect an edifice to house its various 
activities, Since the date of incorporation the 
church has purchased two lots of land valued 
at about $1,000 and plans have been drawn for 
a church building. The basement has already 


been dug and the walls built at a cost of nearly 
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$3,000 more but on account of the high cost of 
materials and labor the members of Union 
Church have been unable to complete the build- 
ing. They are sending out urgent requests for 
gifts to enable the building operations to go on, 
for it is felt that the need for a church in this 
section of Watertown is keen and one which 
should be met as soon as possible. 


Dr. Holt Speaks Before Boston Ministers 

Rey. A. BE. Holt of the National Congrega- 
tional Social Service Commission was the 
speaker at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 8 
on the question, “‘Was the Steel Strike Report 
of the Interchurch a Mistake?’ 

Mr. Holt said if there is one place where the 
Interchurch report fails to do justice to the 
situation, it is in depicting it as a spontaneous 
movement instead of one link in a long chain 
of struggles for industrial freedom. The two 
parties in the conflict are the Steel Trust, auto- 
eratie in its overhead organization, and the 
American Kederation of Labor, which is on the 
whole rather organized against production. The 
echureh is under obligation to gather the facts 
in regard to its program for brotherhood. 

The findings of the report belong to the realm 
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of fact and not of theory and are not inyali- 
dated even if some who helped in the investiga- 
tion have radical tendencies. It seems to be 
established that the employees averaged over 
68 hours a week, working longer hours in 1914 
than in 1910 and that the earnings of most 
were below the minimum of comfort set by 
government experts, while the Steel Trust in- 
ereased their undivided earnings three hundred 
million dollars during the war. There was an 
absence of radicalism in the strike. It was a 
contest for control. The church cannot afford 
to put itself in the helpless position of indorsing 
either party. Publie opinion did not back up 
the strike because Labor showed no disposition 
of assuming responsibility for production. De- 
mocracy is dependent upon intelligent, conscien- 
tious public opinion. It is conceivable that if 
the church of America had spoken 75 years 
ago, there might have come freedom for the 
Negro in an ordered way which would have 
been best for the Negro. It is conceivable that 
if at this time the chureh should take its stand 
for an ordered progress toward democracy, the 
democracy that is willing to accept responsi- 
bility because the church has an insight into 
the nature of American men, something may be 
achieved in the spirit of good will by the slow 
process of experimentation instead of its being 
brought about by revolution. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Merriam Enters New Field of Labor 

On Nov. 1, Rey. G. E. Merriam assumed the 
pastorate of First, Burrato, after nearly four 
years of service with Calvinistic, Fitchburg, 
Mass. He has felt at home in Fitchburg, for 
he spent his boyhood in the not distant beauti- 
ful town of Greenville, N. H., where his father 
was the honored pastor for 85 years and where 
for several generations the family has dwelt, 
their residence and ownership being commemo- 
rated in “Merriam Hill.” 

Formerly associated with the late Dr. N. M. 
Waters who saw in him great possibilities, Mr. 
Merriam has in the important field offered by 
the Calvinistie Chureh worked out his plans 
according to his high ideals of thought and serv- 
ice. Nurtured from childhood for the Christian 
ministry his mother’s prayers and his father’s 
culture have shown their fruition in his spir- 
ituality. Most congenial seems his coming to 
Buffalo, for the call has been extended in a 
“united and devoted spirit’ by a church that 
has an enviable record for loyalty to its pastor, 
for spirituality in worship and for generosity 
in benevolence. 

Calvinistic. during Mr. Merriam’s pastorate, 
has received 183 members, a net gain of 107. 
In a single year (not calendar) 132 were re- 
ceived. During the influenza epidemic a sus- 
pension in the church services was utilized by 
Mr. Merriam in making 400 calls. Benevo- 
lences have increased. The number of givers 
has doubled and an endowemnt has been estab- 
lished. R. W. D. 


South, Brooklyn, Plans a Full Program 
SoutH, BrookLyN, Rev. R. A. McConnell, 
pastor, has a large clientele of Scandinavian 
families, normally Protestant, who are gradually 
being brought into the fellowship of the church. 
In years gone by the chapel of the church on 
Fourth St. ministered entirely to this part of 
the congregation. Now, with the spreading out 
of the population, the whole work is centering 
more and more in the home church building; 
and this winter a special effort will be made to 
focus all the church life at this point. To this 
end a series of mothers’ meetings are being ar- 


| ranged to be held in the refinished lecture room 


of the church, and the Sunday evening services 
are planned with a view to the special needs of 
the young people of the church and neighbor- 
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hood. ‘These services, while being evangelical, 
will be somewhat popularized and will be fol- 
lowed by a social hour, with refreshments, in 
the parish house. The work for the young peo- 
ple at South Chureh Chapel centers in the Boy 
Scouts under the direction of Dr. BH. G. Warner 
and the Girl Scouts under the supervision of 
Miss Willetts. With these organizations a cam- 
paign of education is carried on in sanitation, 
ventilation, and various other lines of health 
and hygiene, as well as in the deeper truths of 
Christian citizenship. 

In the midweek meeting of the church, Mr. 
McConnell is taking up “A Study of Jesus 
Christ, as Mark Knew Him.” Mr. McConnell 
describes this as an attempt to approach the 
life of Christ from as fresh a standpoint as 
possible, trying to get a picture of him that is 
not eredal or theological in its outlines, but fix- 
ing the attention upon the outstanding points 
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in the spirit of Jesus, the spirit with which 
. he met the great problems of life rather than 
any concrete application of his words. 
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WISCONSIN 

Varied Church Night Programs at Menasha 

MerNASHA has printed a neat card giving the 
topics and leaders for the Church Night Meet- 
ings from Sept. 1 until the last of July. On the 
first Thursday of the month the pastor, Rev. 
S. G. Ruegg, leads the group in Bible study. 
The second Thursday evening of the month is 
devoted to a discussion of the ‘‘World Outlook’ 
and will take up such topies as ‘Pilgrimages 
with the Pilgrims,” “The Pilgrims’ World Wide 
Influence,” ‘‘New HEngland’s Influence in the 
Middle West,” “A Labrador Doctor,” ‘Wealth 
and Poverty,’ “The Mandate for Armenia,” 
“Religious Hdueation in Public Schools,” and 
“The Present Status of Prohibition ;” the third 
Thursday is given to the discussion of ‘Practical 
Christianity,” and will deal with “Recreation- 
Play,” ‘Social Movements of Our Time,” ‘The 
New International Order,’ “Spiritual Com- 
merce,” “Crime and Criminals,’ ‘Food as a 
Moral Factor,” “Work as a Vitalizer,’ and 
“Health and History.”’ The last Thursday of 
each month will be given over to a social eve- 
ning. With the exception of the Bible Study 
all these discussions will be led by the men and 
women of the church. 


Sheboygan Has New House of Worship 

On Sept. 26 SHEBOYGAN, Rey. M. R. Brandt, 
pastor, celebrated the comp'etion of its new 
house of worship by a beautiful service of dedi- 
cation. The sermon was preached by Rey. J. T. 
Chynoweth. The present structure was erected 
largely on the foundations of the old building, 
which was burned in 1919, but changes which 
add greatly to its size, beauty and usefulness 
have been made. 


IOWA 


Rev. G. R. Cady Goes to Chicago 

The popular pastor of CLINTON closed a suc- 
cessful seven years’ pastorate Oct. 15, to take 
up his new work with Pilgrim, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Cady came to Clinton from the Methodist 
Church but from the first found himself in per- 
fect accord with the Congregational way. He 
quickly took his place in the Iowa fellowship, 
being at the time of his departure from the 
state a member of the Board of Directors of 
the State Conference. He also served on im- 


| portant state committees. 


This Iowa pastorate has been exceedingly 
fruitful. The membership of the church grew 
from 150 to 240. Mr. Cady received 202 people 
into the church; baptized 94; officiated at 208 
funerals and 257 weddings. The congregations 
have steadily grown, and without resorting to 
any unusual method for attracting people the 
evening audiences have been well sustained. A 
Clinton citizen pays him this tribute: ‘He 
preached the religion of Jesus Christ as applied 
to problems of the present day.” A Men’s Club, 
with an average attendance of 90 per cent. at 
the monthly meetings, has grown to be the fore- 
most organization of its kind in the city. 


Cromwell Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 

CROMWELL celebrated its 50th anniversary 
on Oct. 16-17. Pres. N. W. Wehrhen of Tabor 
College gave an address Saturday evening on 
“The Church and Its Relationship to the Com- 
munity,’ and spoke on Religious Education at 
the Sunday morning service. Supt. P. A. John- 
son was a'so present and gave an address on 
“Looking Forward.” During the afternoon a 
reminiscence meeting was held. The Methodist 
pastor and congregation participated in the 
services of the day. A letter was read from 
Rey. W. ©. Hicks of Minneapolis, who at one 
time served the church for six years and who 
was celebrating his 85th birthday anniversary 
on that day. Reports were given from the 
church, the Ladies’ Missionary Society and the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Celebrate Beginning of Congregationalism 

It is 40 years since Congregationalism had its _ 
beginnings in New Mexico. This -event was 
appropriately celebrated in ALBUQUERQUE on 
Oct. 17-18. Supt. J. H. Heald preached an 
appropriate sermon, telling many interesting 
things regarding the history of the church. HEx- 
actly 40 years ago that day it had its begin- 
ning. “Hather’’ Ashley, as he was called, came 
to Albuquerque before the railroad. . There was 
then practically no Albuquerque. Only a few 
houses were standing where the present thriy- 
ing city stands. It was his honor to preach 
the first sermon by a Congregational minister 
in what was then the territory of New Mexico. 
he church began with four members. Within 
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six months that little group had constructed an 
edifice of their own. ‘This was the first church 
to be built in the place'and in it nearly all the 
Protestant churches of the city had their be- 
ginnings. 

At the anniversary supper on Oct. 18 the 
church was thronged. An interesting feature 
of this meeting was the reading of letters from 
former members, one of whom was one of the 
four first members of the church—Charles S. 
Howe, President of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, O. Professor Hodgin, of the 
State University, to whom the state owes more, 
perhaps, for its educational life than to any 
other, and one of the oldest members of the 
church, fittingly presided. The principal ad- 
dress of the evening was by Mrs. Collings, who 
came to the place shortly after the arrival of 
“Wather” Ashley. Her talk was exceedingly 
illuminating, full of interesting reminiscences 
of the old days. 
~~ During these 40 years Albuquerque has had 
many difficulties. The outlook at present is 
more encouraging than it has been for years. 
The church reported during 1919 the largest 
accession of members in its history. A parson- 
age has recently been purchased and is nearly 
paid for. The interior of the church edifice has 
been renovated, and steps are being taken to 
renovate also the exterior. The large increase 
in the budget for the year, made necessary by 
the increase in the pastor’s salary and other 
expenditures, has been fully met. The present 
pastor is Dr. H. S. Davidson, formerly of the 
teaching staff of Columbia University, who came 
to Albuquerque from Lisbon, N. H. 


WYOMING 

Green River Has New Organizations 

Rey. G. M. Peacock has been pastor of GREEN 
RIVER since July 18 and already the Church 
school has been reorganized and a Christian 
Endeavor Society formed. Both are making 
excellent progress. Nine names have been added 
to the membership roll. A Pack of Wolf Cubs 
and a Camp Fire have been organized and Blue 
Birds will soon make their appearance. The 
apportionment for benevolences has been ex- 
ceeded and the Hmergenecy Fund is receiving 
support. Plans are being formulated for the 
erection of a new plant, consisting of church 
and parsonage. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Thorp Goes to Palo Alto 

Rev. W. B. Thorp began his pastorate at 
Pato ALTO on Oct. 24. As the seat of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, with its registra- 
tion of nearly 3,000 young men and women, 
Palo Alto offers large opportunity for construc- 
tive Christian service, and the church is re- 
joicing in its good fortune in securing Mr. 
Thorp for this work. His 12 years of experi- 
ence in San Diego have made his name well 
known in the state and he is a welcome addition 
to the forces of Northern California. 

With the pastorate of the church Mr. Thorp 
will combine service as university pastor and 
will have oversight along religious lines of the 
Congregational students, something over 200 in 
number. The church is planning its program 
with the definite aim of assisting in this work 
and Mr. Thorp will also have the active co- 
operation of the Congregational members of the 
university faculty, a number of whom are also 
members of Palo Alto. Ditide. Ss 


: HAWAII , 

Campaigning for New Church in Honolulu 

About 1,244 people pledged $233,765 for the 
building of the new CrenrraL- Unrton, Hono- 
LULU, in a five-day campaign which began on 
Oct. 10. This amount is expected to go over 
$250,000 when all the absent members have 
been heard from. 


i 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
The church service opens up the meaning 
and the beauty of life, affording us insight 


into life’s depths, causing the commonplace 
to overflow with miracle, enabling us to be- 
hold rainbows and auroras where others see 
but common day. 


A beautiful park-like site of eight and one- 
third acres has already been secured central to 
the Caucasian population and local to the car 
lines of the city. Here it is proposed to build 
“a church in a garden.” The church auditorium 
will be surrounded by a group of airy one-story 
buildings for the various Sunday school depart- 
ments. The mild climate of Honolulu, where 
artificial heat is never required, will make. pos- 
sible an open-air type of building which, with 
the beautiful foliage and outdoor setting, ought 
to make this one of the handsomest churches in 
the world. S 

Provision will be made for community serv- 
ice through playground, swimming pool, tennis 
and basket ball courts to be supervised by the 
Y. Ws ©. Avy and YouMs ‘Ges. 

A memorial organ which was given to the 
chureh last Christmas will be so installed as to 
be available both for the church itself and for 
the outdoor auditorium which will immediately 
adjoin it. This arrangement contemplates open- 
air concerts and outdoor vesper services as well 
as an outdoor general assembly for the Sunday 
school. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ALLEN, W. C., Buford, N. D., to be Sunday school 
missionary of HKastern Washington and Northern 


Idaho. Accepts and is at work. Resides at Chat- 
taroy, Wash. 

ALLEYNE, W. A., New Lisbon, Wis., to Vanderbilt, 
Mich. 

DaBNEY, VAUGHN, Durham, N. H., to Second, Dor- 
chester, Mass, Accepts. 

Dorn, C. J., formerly pastor of Grace, Cleveland, 


O.. now with Near East Commission, to associate 


pastorate, Hough, Cleveland. Accepts to begin 
gan. 1. 

Fire, F. F., Third, Oak Park, Ill., to Rock Falls. 
Declines. 
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FREDMEYER, D. K., Sun Prairie, Wis., to Summit 
Park United Brethren Church, Des Moines, Io. 
Fryer, J. F., Kalamazoo, Mich., to Lincoln Heights, 

Spokane, Wash. Accepts. 
GIFFORD, ADDISON, Peru, Mass., 
Accepts and is at work. 
Harsurr, R. G., Kenwood, Cal., 
and to Stevenson, Wash. 
is at work. 


to Warren, Vt. 


to Gaston, Ore., 
Accepts the latter and 


HIGGINBOTHAM, T. M., Lake View, Io., to Sioux 
Rapids. Accepts, 

JAEGER, JULIUS, Spokane, Wash., to Federated, 
Rosalia. Accepts and is at work. 


JOHNSON, A. K., Springfield, I11., 
and is at work. 

KinG, J. D., Rupert, Vt., to Cabot and South Wood- 
bury. 

Lapp, G. BH., West Woodstock, Vt., 
East Andover, N. H. Accepts. 

McLaren, J. M., Sutton, Mass., 
Worcester. Declines. 

MacueEop, A. B., Leicester, Mass., to Union, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Morson, R.-R., formerly of Yarmouth, Me., more 
recently in Southern California, to Second, Pal- 
mer, Mass. Accepts. 

PALMER, CLaAy, Richmond, Ill., to Community, 
Sprague, Wash. Accepts and is at work. 


to Dupo. Accepts 


to Andover and 


to Hadwen Park, 


A NoveEu 
You'll sit 


up > nights: to read. 


Che 
assion ciate 


portant Questions Answered. Apt References 

aii} and Short Spiritual Explanations. All eablecrs: 
1 Fully Covered, “Vest Pocket Size, 128 patos. Cloth, 
Morocco 35c, postpaid. Stamps Taken. AGENTS Winton? 


GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Building, Chicago, i. 


Your Opportunity 


BP 


In 1902 City of Philadelphia Bonds sold to yield 3% 
In 1902 Pennsylvania R. R. 4s sold to yield 4% 


BONDS NOW YIELD 7% TO 8% 
List on request 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Dxchanges 


Tribune. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 


THE INTERCHURCH REPORT ON 


THE STEEL STRIKE OF 


“Thre report of men whose good faith is not to be questioned.” 
“Carries the impress of factual truth 


Third large printing. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR THE PUBLISHER 


Harcourt, Brace AND Howe 


1919 


= NY. 


and correct judgment.” 


Paper, $1.50 net. 


1 WEST 47th St. 
NEW YORK 


al 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less oppertunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Puipit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


Trains for 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers Oppo uney for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY} 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 
Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Training for foreign service : 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, { 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDESIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the’ 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 

Second. semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty teaching. 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year.opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. 


or information address 


Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
4.) Practical Philanthropy. 
8) History and Philosophy of Religion. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 


Degrees of M. A,, B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
! Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


Jack St. 
Beeston” THE PILGRIM PRESS * “Ginicago” 
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PrRitcHaRD, W. §8., Plymouth, Spokane, Wash., to 
associate superintendency of Eastern Washing- 
ton and Northern Idaho. Accepts. 

QuayLn, T. R., to Federated, Oswego, Ill. 

Ross, A. B., East Fairfield, Vt., to Johnson. 

Stonn, I, D., Carpentersville, Ill., to Woodstock. 

* Accepts. 

THOMPSON, H. A., Quincy, Ill., to First, Billings, 
Mont. 

Troweripen, R, A., Boston University, to South 
Hanson, Mass. Declines. 

WALKLEY, FRANCES §., Plantsville, Ct., to Gays- 
ville, Vt. 

WerEDEN, C. F., Newton Centre, Mass., to acting 
pastorate, Piedmont, Worcester. 


Resignations 

HADDEN, ARCHIBALD, First, Muskegon, Mich. 

STAMBAUGH, B. Z., Marlboro, Mass. To accept call 
to St. Paul’s (Episcopal), Detroit, Mich. To 
take effect Dec. 13. 4 

WILLIAMS, D. T., Charlton, Mass. To become asso- 
ciated with his son, Rev. D. R. Williams, North, 
Cleveland, O. Has taken effect. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CROWELL, BESSIN F., 0., Monmouth, Me., Oct. 20. 
Sermon by Dr. J. H. Ecob; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. W. H. Palmer, O. B®. Barnard and H. S. 
Capron. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, 4., Kittery Point, Me., Oct. 8. Ser- 
mon by Rey. J. W. Flagg; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. Harry Trust, H. G. Booth, Andrew Gib- 
son, Charles Harbutt and P. BH. Miller, and Chap- 
lain Hayes of the U. S. N. 

Hines, H. H., 0., Woodstock, Vt., Oct. 28. Sermon 
by Pres. B. T. Marshall; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Buttrick, B. A. Lucas, C. C. Claris 
and Benjamin Swift. Fs 

MACDONALD, J. C., 4, First, Wilton, Me., Oct. 21. 
Sermon by Dr. C. A, Moore; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Frederick Newport, J. F. Jenner, M. S. 
Hutchins, Charles Harbutt, D. E. Adams and 
W. H. Palmer. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, First 6 25 
HaAwall 
Honolulu, Central Union 18 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Green St. 16 
MAINE 
Farmington, First 4 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ashfield 10 10 
Attleboro, Second 12; 14 
Boston, Park St. 35 
Union 4 13 
Hopkinton 6 
Newton Highlands 3 
Northampton, Edwards 12 21 
Sutton 4 4 
Westfield, Second 1 ff 
OHIO 
Toledo, First | 6 13 


Events to Come 


IHDERAL COUNCIL OF THH CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHDS, 
Los Angeles, beginning July 8, 1921. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 3, 10.80 a.m. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MB®ETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 22, 11 A.M. Speaker, Rev. EB. Victor 
Bigelow of Andover, Mass., who will address the 
meeting on some phases of the Interchurch Re- 
port on the Steel Strike. Mr. Bigelow does not 
approve the report and he will present an ad- 
verse opinion, the second in a symposium on this 
subject. 


State Conferences 
KENTUCKY, Evarts, Nov. 27-28. 
TENNESSED, Soddy, Nov. 23-24. 


Deaths 


TRACY—The news of the death of Miss Ruth Car- 
ter Tracy, on Aug. 8, in Beverly, Mass.,.at the 
age of ninety-six, will interest many, particu- 
larly clergymen, who remember her and her sis- 
ter, Miss Sarah. 
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was well known. Miss Ruth was the last of the 
family of Rev. Joseph Tracy, D.D., long a resi- 
dent of Beverly. His publication, “The Great 
Awakening,” is still recommended as the best 
authority on ‘that historie period. 


A Sermon By Mail 


At the Marble Collegiate. Chureh, Fifth Ave- 


nue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Dr. David James Bur- 
rell’s sermons are gratuitously distributed at 
the evening service every Sunday 
about 85 issues per annum) from October to 
June, inclusive. 


(usually 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 


receive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 


Subscriptions and requests for specimen cop- 


ies should be sent to 


MISS MERCE E. BOYER 
1 West Twenty-ninth Street, Room 8, New York City 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World's: Greatest Coren tee on 
the International Sunday -School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Let us send you a pamphlet contain- 
"\ ing the first lesson taken from 
the volume of 1921 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120. BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


HRISTMAS 


HALL ~MACK CO’S 


ANTATAS 


FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE € 
FREE Returnable samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, on a postal, your needs for Christmas Enter- 
tainment and let us send you examination copies. 
Do it now. 


Hall-Mack Co. eg Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co.$ 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


© OK 


120 BoYLSTON Sr. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


a 
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PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


willl 
HINNERS| 


PIPE ORGANS 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 

is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars, 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


BILHORN m ~ EE 
FOLDING ORCANS®ST = face 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee | 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous $ and 5-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St, Chicago sue G 


ig 


The hospitality of their home. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
(90 BROAGWAY.NG-CITY, 


BELLS 
chine BEL ES. E5 


Peal wcSuane Be Foonoey Co., Barwon, Me., U.S. & 


- reigns. 


‘ears of men. 
let destruction rule, let anguish be multiplied, 
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As Our Readers Interpret the Vote 


The League Is Dead 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The League of Nations is dead, slain by the 
very people who offered it to the world, de- 
stroyed by the nation which sent four millions 
of its sons to the conflict that out of their strug- 
gle, their wounds, their deaths, might come at 
last the unending concord of peace. All hail, 
then, to Mars, the true god of earth! He still 
He holds fast to his throne. His en- 
voys still whisper their words of venom into the 
Let wars come, let hates abound, 


let the sorrowing and desolate increase. Amer- 
ica turns away from the beatific vision of peace 
and strikes hands with grim death stalking o’er 
the earth. Mars is lord. 

I went once. I would go again. But O, My 
Country, what a dreadful price to pay for parti- 
san feuds! 

, Hx-CHAPLAIN, A. BE. F. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The League Is Not Dead 
Dear Mr. Hditor: \ 

The outstanding fact of this election is that 
the public has not been allowed to express its 
opinion. President Wilson called for a “solemn 
referendum” on the League of Nations, but in 
spite of the fact that Governor Cox vigorously 
campaigned for the League, thousands who be- 
lieved in it did not vote for him because they 
believed him to be the candidate of the organ- 
ized wet element; thousands more voted against 
him because they believed him to have been 
tainted with pro-Germanism before the war; 
and many more opposed him because they be- 
lieved he was an unscrupulous money-getter for 
himself while condemning the financial meth- 
ods of the Republican National Committee. 
Back of all this was the nation-wide dissatis- 
faction with a Democratic administration which 
demanded a change and was ready to vote any 
kind of a ticket so long as it was Republican. 

Neither, party was permitted by its national 
convention to run the candidate the people 
wanted. The selection of Harding was made 
in flagrant defiance of the voice of the pri- 
maries, and the selection of Cox was made in 
defiance of the dry element in the Democratic 
party. There was no whole-hearted nor uni- 
versal rallying to the latter of the advocates of 
the League. Personal leadership is required for 
every great movement and it cannot be manu- 
factured over night. 

The leaders of public thought listed in The 
Congregationalist of Oct. 28 who supported the 
Republican. ticket and who also believe in the 
League of Nations is an earnest that the League 
is not dead in the hands of the Republicans. 
We cannot say that the American nation has 
declared against it. It is the great international 
fact we still have to face, it is a great moral 
idea for which we must fight until our country 
has placed itself right before the world. 

Grorcre N. EDWARDS. 

Billings, Mont. 


The Non-Infallibility of This Paper 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
For many months I presume that numbers of 
your readers have been in the same frame of 


‘mind as I, as we have read the cock-sure dec- 


larations that the majority of the citizens of 


Muacaarlnuetis General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Established 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Address 
Satty M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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the United States wanted the League of Na- 
tions. We felt that if you were to sense public 
opinion instead of yielding to the propaganda 
of hysterical mandates for this, that, and the 
other world regeneration @ la military, you 
might not be so certain that the opponents of 
the League were in an insignificant minority. 

However, what about oe solemn referendum 
of last Tuesday? 

Another quite similar attitude which you 
assumed was that the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was the infallible word and last word in 
chureh activity. It too went the way that all 
limousine church activity should go. 

The air is clearing these last months—let’s 
hope that the Lord does not have to use his fist 


any longer on a generation socialized ad nau- ° 
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Praises 
By Mary Earle Hardy 
“Praises sing!” said Psalmist Brook, 
And his silver timbrels shook. 
“Praise to Him who gives such dower 
Unto stream, and tree, and flower.” 


Thrilled the forest at his word, 
Swinging leaf and singing bird. 
Smote the Wind his pine-tree lyre, 
Wind—the Asaph of the choir. 


Neyer voice too small to swell 


seam. 


Individualism again to the front! Anthem or antiphonal, 


ELMER WILLIS SERL. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


Glad my soul its love confessed 
Singing praises with the rest. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 


with domestic problems left out and plenty of enjoyment put in, are possible to those 


who come to 


The Northfield 


to spend the holidays. This homelike hotel, with a beautiful country environment, pro- 
vides every reasonable convenience, has an excellent cuisine, unique service, and pleas- 
ant steam-heated rooms. Other features are the large sun parlor, open fires, library, and 
winter sports of all kinds, when the weather man permits. Patronized by select com- 
pany. Open all the year. 

Write for details. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mer. Frank W. Kellogg, Asst. Mer. 


You’d Be Astonished 


—as you deliver your Jecture from church platform, Sunday 
School room or Y. M. C. A. auditorium—could you see the 
widely divergent pictures arising from your descriptive pas- 
sages, in the minds of your audiences or congregations. You 
can give each the same picture, actual and authentic, photo- 
graphed on your travels and projected on a screen by a 


Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 
Views can be shown without slides—direct from photographs, post cards, prints, etc. Couldn’t 
you make the lecture more truly impressive of actualities with a BALOPTICON? Of course, 
make sure it’s a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. Ask for literature describing various models. 


Price—$50.00 up. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
539 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus, Stereo-Prism Binocular: Be and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= that 6s may See 
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Haunrite Poems | 


Our “favorite poem’ this week is by Lucy 
Larcom, and has been submitted to us by a 
member of the staff of our Circulation Depart- 
ment. 


A Thanksgiving 

For the wealth of pathless forests, 
Whereon no axe may fall; 

For the winds that haunt the branches; 
The young bird’s timid eall; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 

For the waving of the forests, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the suond of waters gushing 
In bubbling beads of light; 

For the fleets of snow-white lilies 
Firm-anchored out of sight; 
For the reeds among the eddies; 
The erystal on the clod; 
For the flowing of the rivers, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


Used for more than 

forty years. The 

benefit derived from 

it is unquestionable. 

(Established 1879) 

R more than a generation we have been re- 
ceiving peat testimony to the virtues of 
this thoroughly tested and proven treatment. It 
stops violent coughing, and difficult breathing, 
assuring restful sleep because the antiseptic 
vapor carries healing with every breath. Booklet 


60 tells why the diseases for which Cresolene is 
recommended yield to this simple and dependable 
treatment. 

Vapo-Cresolene is sold by druggists 
YAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs i 
or pads, MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 473 G State St., Marshall, Mich. 


cays 
WHOOPING COUGH 


PROMPTLY ANd SAFELY RELIEVED BY 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION 
ALSO IN 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 
E.FOUGERA&CO, 
90-92 BEEKMAN ST. NY.C, 


W.EDWARDS & SON 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Comfort Your Skin 
‘With CuticuraSoap 


land Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Mass. 4 
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‘or the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the toiler’s way; 
For the violet’s eye that opens 
To bless the new-born day ; 
For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod; 
For the blossoming of flowers, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the lifting up of mountains, 
In brightness and in dread; 
For the peaks where snow and sunshine 
Alone have dared to tread; 
For the dark of silent gorges, 
Whence mighty cedars nod; 
For the majesty of mountains, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the splendor of the sunsets, 
Vast mirrored on the sea; 
For the gold-fringed clouds, that curtain 
Heaven’s inner mystery; 
For the molten bars of twilight, 
Where thought leans, glad, yet awed; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the earth, and all its beauty; 
The sky and all its light; 

For the dim and soothing shadows, 
That rest the dazzled sight ; 

For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 

I thank thee, O my God! 


For an eye of inward seeing; 
A soul to know and love; 
For these common aspirations, 
That our high heirship prove; 
For the hearts that bless each other 
Beneath thy smile, thy rod; 
For the amaranth saved from Wden, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the hidden scroll, o’erwritten 
With one dear Name adored; 
For the heavenly in the human; 
The Spirit in the Word; 
For the tokens of thy presence 
Within, above, abroad; 
For thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank thee, O my God! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Peaceful Penetration 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

While heartily appreciating and seconding 
the luminous article on “The Japanese Question 
in Southern California,” in your Oct. 14 num- 
ber, one who has known the Japanese for fifty- 
four years cannot let this statement of the 
writer pass—whether it help or hurt his argu- 
ment: “We sent missionaries to Japan and then 
blew open the hermit nation with our guns— 
at least we turned them on her.” 

As biographer of Commodore M. C. Perry and 
of President Millard Fillmore, the one who in- 
itiated and put into executive action the whole 
machinery of the naval expedition to Japan in 
1852, let me state that no Protestant or Roman 
Catholic missionaries were sent to Japan be- 
fore Commodore Perry’s peaceful armada. We 
neither “blew open” nor “turned our guns” on 
Japan. I secured the papers of Hon. William 
Graham, Secretary of the Navy, which were 
virtually a Cabinet journal, and I can assure 
you that Perry had peremptory orders not to 
begin hostilities, or to fire a gun unless at- 
tacked. The reason why a large squadron was 
sent was that the Japanese had fired on single 
private vessels, or, in one case, two warships— 


their commander rigidly bound by orders not 
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to begin hostilities. Only a few weeks before 
his death, ex-President Fillmore reiterated with 
emphasis the peaceful nature of the expedition. 
Not until the Christian gentleman and shining 
American diplomatist, Townsend Harris, by pa- 
tience and enlightenment had won a treaty of 
residence and commerce in 1858, did any mis- 
sionary enter the country. Nor have any his- 
torians and public men excelled the Japanese 
in their praise of the peaceful nature of our 
diplomacy—which, despite all limitations, stands 
at the top of humanity’s achievements. 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
New York City. . 
A Mooted Question Solved - 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
Apropos of the pronunciation of Los Angeles, 
a friend of mine wintering there recently sent 
me the following rime: 
Our Lady would remind you, please! 
Her name is not “Lost Anjie Lees?” 
Not Anjie anything whatever, 
She trusts her friends will be so clever 
To share her fit historic pride 
The ‘‘g” shall not be jellified! 
“O” long—“g” hard, and rime with “yes” 
And then you have Loce-Ang-el-ess ! 
Perhaps this will Be of interest to the dele- 
gates to the National Council which is -to con- 
vene in that city next fall. 
EK. L. M. HAaywarp. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


OvuR THREE CENTURIES OF EXPANSION, by 
WILLIAM B. SHAW (Review of Reviews, No- 
vember). A succinct and graphic summing up 
of the spirit of the English type of civilization 
from its first domestication in New England tc 
its spread all over this country. The author says 
that the population of the continental United 
States is still more than half of British descent. 
“It is therefore fitting that the whole nation 
should join in celebrating the tercentenary.” 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cos 
four cents per word each insertion, includin; 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Big demand for teachers for emergency vacan 
cies. Ernest Olp, Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private school 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good position 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Alban} 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. ? 


HELP WANTED 


Woman for general housework including pla 
cooking. Pleasant home in minister’s family nea 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘Oedipus,’ care Congregation 
alist. 


Good reliable woman, who can cook and tak 
entire charge of house for small family, adults 
Someone who will take interest, and who want 
comfortable home in *©untry town. Address Bo: 
123, Laurel, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Boys and Girls to take orders and se! 
our line of Famous Canterbury Gifts for Christma: 
New Year’s, etc. A series of dainty booklets an 
folders that are Artistic, Literary and Hxclusive 
An assortment of samples at wholesale price tc 
gether with catalogs sent on receipt of $2. Don’ 
delay.. This is your chance to make Christma 
money and every moment counts. The CANTER 
BURY CO., 64 East Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 


Ready-to-make material and directions for Do 
Furniture, Flying Tops, ete. Gives boys and girl 
Manual Training at home. Offers opportunity fo 
monty-earning. Trial package with return priv 
lege, $1. E. B. Lincoln, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Japanese goods consigned for church bazaar 
Japanese Art & Novelty Company, 100 Prescot 
Ave., New York. 
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14 Beacon STREET, Boston 


In Every Family in the Church 


This splendid result has been achieved in several churches 


Make it the Goal for Your Church 


One method is to pay for the subscription from 
the Church Treasury, making it a part of the Annual 
Budget. 


The more readers you have in your church of 
our own and only National Church Paper, the more 
your people will understand about the Congregational 
Missions and the Educational Institutions, the progress 
of the Christian World, what the other churches are 
doing, and how. They will be helped and inspired in 
personal and home life, in good citizenship and in 
church work. The old and the young are delighted 
each week with the brilliant articles, the good stories, 
helpful short sermons, book reviews and editorials. 


Subscribe now and receive free the remaining 
Holiday Numbers and all of 1921 for only $3.00 
($2.75 in church clubs and to ministers). This offer 
is to New Subscribers Only. 


THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Congregationalist and Advance 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIDTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL Buakb OF PasrORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, | Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. H. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in: Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 4. M. 

WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss HE. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave. N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam KF. Choate, Sec. 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Nec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F, Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped -Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. .Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenomirational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York, 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. : 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eculates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 


Hngland office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F, Hnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THp MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


ee) 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 
For rates and other information write 
- KmnNNETH S. BALLOU. 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City : 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D. Eaton, 
; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
. 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
AuBuRT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. Newson, Treasurer 
VuRNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hacstrom, Western Manager 
Kenneru S. Banuou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman 

Rey. Herman F, Swarrz, General Secretary 

Rev. JAMES E, MCCONNNLL, Ass’t Secretary 

WALTER BE. BELL, Treasurer 

Rey. JOHN LurHur KILBon, Financial See’y 
_ Program for the coming year to include ‘Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D..D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rey. George L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee : Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rey. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 45% Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rey. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St.,, 


Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William F. English, Jr., Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rey. W. J. 
ee D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 

ol. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rey. George L. 
Renee Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Yal. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rey. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All correspondence relative to the local work of: 


promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


Neighbor—“So your son got his B.A. and 
his M. A.” 


Father—‘Yes, but it is his P. A. that still 
supports him.” 


She—“I appreciate the compliment, but I’m 
afraid I could never make you happy.” 

He—“Oh, yes, you could. You don’t know 
how easily pleased I am.” 


Two Cockney mothers were talking about the 
jam ration. ‘“‘Wot’s four ounces of jam a week 
to my biby?” said one of them. ‘‘Why, I used 
to wash an ounce off his face after tea hevery 
day !” 


During sermon time the other day a baby be- 
gan to ery, and its mother carried it toward 
the deor. 

“Stop!” said the minister, “the baby is not 
disturbing me.” 

The mother turned toward the pulpit and 
made the audible remark, “Oh, ’e ain’t, ain’t ’e? 
Well, you’re a disturbin’ of ’im.” 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rey. Wm. E. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
_ Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with, the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 
Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer ° 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. ’ 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
‘ SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious . Hducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles BE. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Dxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 

The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 

to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Pstablished at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles S. Mills, Chairman 
Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the © 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 


Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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CHRISTMAS NEXT! 


New England in the 
Life of the World 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


A suitable gift for azy one, anywhere. 
Glimpses of history unusual and fasci- 
nating. $4.00, Postage 15 cents. 


The Gospel in Art 


ALBERT E. BAILEY 


Is without question one of the most ap- 
propriate and permanently valuable Christ- 
mas gifts imaginable. 


120 beautiful half-tone reproductions of 
paintings of the Great Masters on the 
Life of Christ, arranged in biographical 
sequence, and two pictures in their original 
colors. 


Each theme is presented in a group of 
several contrasting pictures and the work 
of each artist is interpreted. Four pic- 
tures on the Annunciation, four on the 
Nativity, etc. $4.50. Postage 15 cents. 


Give Books 
Order Early 


The Women Who Came 


in the Mayflower 


Annie Russell Marble 


The story of those splendid women told 
in graphic manner by an authority. 
Attractive binding. 

$1.50. Postage 10 Cents. 


The Pictureland of 
the Heart 


WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


After the strenuous and nerve-straining 
period of the past few years it is delightful 
to turn to such a delightfully quiet essay 
narrative as this which has been likened to 
some of J. M. Barrie’s writings. Lovers of 
Dr. Knight’s “Song of Our Syrian Guest” 
need no assurance of the quality of this 
beautiful book. $1.00. Postage Io cents. 


Another Large Edition of The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


has just come from the press in anticipation of the usual large Christmas demand. Th 2,000,000 copies have been sold, 
the demand seems unabated. Enveloped. 35 cents. Illustrated Boards. 75 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Margaret Slattery’s Three New 
Books» 


@ 
The Highway to Leadership 
is fully up to her previous work in its inspirational quality 
and will make a most satisfactory gift. $1.50, Postage Io cents. 


Never Mind Me 


isa paper-covered booklet made up of four essays which are 
a challenge to a new patriotism and a higher citizenship. 35 
cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Jesus Christ Is Born Today 


Three essays which offer a message particularly appropriate 
to the Christmas and New Year season. 35 cents. Postage 3 
cents, 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance 
W. L. Walker 
One of the most sensible gifts imaginable for a church 
worker. The S. S. Times says it is “the only modern” con- 
cordance. Over 50,000 more referewees than any low-priced 
concordance, Cloth. $3.00. 14 lea. $3.75. Postage 15 cents. 


The Master’s Way 
Charles R. Brown 


As an aid to the study of the S. S. Lesson this splendid in- 
terpretation of the Gospels is unsurpassed. As a book to read 
it is charming in its originality. $2.25. Postage 15 cents. 


Forefathers’ Day Sermons 
Charles E. Jefferson 


-is a particularly appropriate gift at the tercentenary period. 


Made up of sermons on the history and spirit of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans by a master preacher and writer it will prove a 
valuable addition to any library. $1.60. Postage 12 cents. 


Star Stories for Little People 


One of the finest little books for little folks ever published. Simple charts of the constellations with a story that in- 


structs and delights., 60 cents. Postage 5 cents. 


We supply any book on any subject published anywhere 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Ask for catalogue of publications and Christmas Book List 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER 
From one of the sculptured groups on the front of the Congregational House in Boston. The 300th anniversary of this 
) memorable event was November -21 
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Congregational World Movement 


Massachusetts Leads Off 

Massachusetts is on the move. It is awake 
to the situation of the Congregational World 
Movement and is cordial to it. There is a new 
spirit in the air that is quite different from 
that of last spring. 

This is shown by the fact that twenty-four, 
out of the twenty-five fall associations, gave 
most generous space to teams made up of speak- 
ers presenting the plans of the Movement for 
1921. Thirteen different secretaries ‘formed 
these teams. Both the Foreign and the Home 
sides of the Movement were presented. The 
response was excellent. Nowhere was opposi- 
tion met. In some eases leading ministers who 
were strongly opposed to the Interchurch Move- 
ment and its program last spring have come out 
equally strong for the present plans. Churches 
that did not do anything then, for one reason 
or another, now plan to get into the game. 

Under the regional leadership of Secretary 
Patton, plans for Massachusetts are well in 
hand. Fach association of churches is being 
covered by a local committee. This committee 
is made up of a chairman who is the associa- 
tional director, together with a representative 
of the association’s Apportionment Committee, 
a woman of commanding missionary leadership, 
a layman of experience in Every Member Can- 
vasses. a minister to specialize on the Mission- 
ary HWdueation part of the program, and one 
to emphasize the stewardship ideals. The com- 
mittees made up of people inside the association 
have found a ready response as they have moved 
out among the churches. 

Some embarrassment has been met because 
of the varying, dates selected by churches for 


the canvass. It is to be hoped that many will 
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be able to defer this until some spring date, 
when mare educational and promotional work 
can be. done. Many churches are welcoming 
this suggestion of postponing, rather than have 
another canvass for missionary purposes this 
calendar year. These churches will carry their 
general apportionment pledges until May first, 
along with their Congregational World Move- 
ment pledges made last May. 

One of the most gratifying evidences of the 
new spirit in the-churches is their willingness 
to get under the larger apportionment. The 
particular attitude runs from whole-hearted 
acceptance of the new figures and expectation 
of reaching them to a sense of absolute inabil- 
ity. Those resting on the lower stage are few. 
There are almost no cases reported of absolute 
refusal. The average church faces the goal as 
a big challenge requiring a big effort, and yet 
one by no means impossible. Massachusetts 
plans to make a most creditable showing in the 
campaign for 1921. 

In connection with the Massachusetts plans, 
as last year, a strong committee of women is 
to co-operate. The chairman this year is Mrs. 
Henry Francis Smith, and the executive secre- 


tary, Miss Alice M. Kyle. Onn We 


Appreciation of the Secretaries 


Dear Mr. Lditor: 

The Northwest has just had a memorable 
visit from two of our national secretaries, Dr. 
Frank M. Sheldon and Dr. George L. Cady. 

They both spoke here from five to ten times 
on the pressing problems of thought and action 
now before the world. Their messages were in 
every way worthy of the great. fellowship which, 
in their secretarial capacity, they represent. At 
this far distant point from Boston and New 
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York, they made us hungry for more of that 
enlightened leadership which the leaders of the 
Pilgrim order are able to furnish in this hour, 
big with human destiny. 

I am moved to send this word ee apprecia- 
tion of these two inspiring Pilgrims because I 
know something of the burdens of secretarial 
travel, and that we often take too much for 
granted the heroie sacrifices that our represent- 
ative leaders bear. 


Tacoma, Wash. FRANK DYER. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Nov. 29-Dec. 5 
Monday. The Refiner. Zech. 18:1-9; 14: 

1-8. 
Tuesday. 
14: 9-21. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
40. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 


Sunday. 
17-45. 


God’s Universal Kingdom. Zech. 


Heb. 11: 1-16. 
Heb. 11: 17- 


Faith’s Heroes. 
Conquering Trust. 


Running the Race. Heb. 12: 1-17. 
Malachi. Mal. 1: 1-14. 
The Gospel and Wealth. Mark 10: 


Object for Intercession 
Tor the Little Children of Our Neighborhood: 


O Thou who didst love and bless the little 
children, to whom they came in confidence, thou 
who didst choose them as an example for thy 
disciples, remember in thy merey our own chil- © 
dren and the children of our own neighborhood. 
IKkeep us, by.the help of the Holy Spirit, from 
in any wise putting a stumbling block in the 


way of any of them. And grant that they may . . 


early be led to follow thee. 


of old age. 


veteran of the Cross. 


~B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


Christmas Fund 1902 — $250 


maximum grant 1s $400. 


WILLIAM A. RICE, Secretary. 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


The Progress of Nineteen Years 
Christmas Fund 1919 — $21,500 


Proposed Christmas Fund for 1920— $35,000 


The Christmas checks are a free will gift besides the annual grant. 
How much has it cost you to live this year ¢ 


Those to whom these Christmas gifts go are living in the limitations 


The Christmas gifts of other years have brought good cheer. where homes 


were well nigh in despair. 
Prepare to celebrate your own Christmas joyfully by bringing joy to some 


| Send Baton for the Christmas Fund to 
The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHARLES F. MILLS, Associate Secretary. 


The 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 

Our Pilgrim Pulpit 

Our preacher this week is Rey. Hugh G. Ross of First 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass. He is a Scotchman, who came to the 
pastorate of Plymouth Church, Seattle, a few years ago, by 
way of South Africa. The strong spiritual quality of his 
preaching is inspiring. 

The preacher next week will be Rey. Henry K. Booth of 
Long Beach, California. 

You will be interested to know that we plan to make Our 
Pilgrim Pulpit an every-week feature of The Congregationalist, 


~the coming year, and every sermon will contain a helpful 


spiritual message. 


Books for Our Young People 

The readers, who review our juveniles, report this year a 
general high standard of excellence and at the outset two 
groups of carefully selected books are presented, one for girls 
and one for boys. These are stories. Another group pre- 
sents “informing books for young people.” Then there are 
animal stories, fairy tales and folk-lore, a group of notices of 
books for the younger boys and girls, a brief list of books of 
poetry, and a list of new editions of old favorites, like Tom 
Sawyer, Little Women, etc., most of them specially illustrated. 
It should not be difficult to choose books from this list to suit 
individual taste. We are glad to emphasize in this way the 
wisdom of providing good books for young readers and culti- 
vyating early the taste for the best in literature. 


Reprints 

We are interested in seeing the type of article or editorial 
which our readers consider worth reprinting in one form or 
another. We should be glad of more intimation from our big 
family as to what material in the paper they are interested 
enough in to pass on to some one else. For example, the cal- 
endar dated Sept. 26, of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, of which Dr. William J. Dawson is pastor, carries on 
the cover a reprint of the editorial in our issue of Sept. 16, 
“What They Are Bringing Back.” ; 


In Our Circulation Department— 

We are thinking about Christmas. And we are getting 
ready to send our paper, as a ‘Gift that Lasts Through the 
Year,’ to a goodly number of new friends, as suggested on 
one of the later pages of this issue. This suggestion will ap- 
peal to many of our subscribers—combining their own renewal 
with the gift of this paper for a year to a friend or relative 
who does not now take it. 

If you really enjoy The Congregationalist and Advance, 
what a satisfaction it will be, all through the coming year, to 
know that the good things you are enjoying are bringing 
pleasure and inspiration to a friend, or loved one, through 
your gift. 

It’s great to share our blessings, and to pass on to others 
the things that do us good, isn’t it? 

From Our Mail Bag 

I want to thank Mr. Sheldon for the series of articles on 
the Old Testament which he is writing for The Congregation- 
alist. I am especially interested in them because of their 
helpfulness to my classes of Sunday-school teachers. They 
embedy the ideas which I am trying to impress upon them. 


‘The larger part of all that is written by way of comment on 


the Sunday-school lessons is sadly out of date and not in line 
with modern ideas concerning the Bible. Tay Aras 


. parents are MAKING HOMES IN THE WILDERNESS; theymar 


CONGREGATIONALISTS MUST | 


Save The College of the North! 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, Wisconsin 


BECAUSE: 

If you studied the Northland Map in last week’s issue of The Congre- 
gationalist you can have no question as to the Field for the College. 

Northland College is one of the very few Colleges that remain, ‘not 
merely nominally Congregational, but Congregational IN FACT; which 
FACT debars Northland from sharing in the support by the great undenom- 
inational Foundations. 

Northland stands entirely ALONE in a field that has been pre-empted 
by Congregationalists. If the denomination does not intend to support its 
institution already in the field, it should turn that field over to some other 
denomination. That will mean the loss of an investment already made of 
more than a Quarter of a Million Dollars. That alone is surely worth saving 
to the Denomination. 

Northland is ¢he only College in the very heart of the most rapidly devel- 
oping Agricultural Area in America. In one North Wisconsin Town there 
were unloaded 22 Immigrant Cars during the month of September. That is 
indicative of what is happening in scores of North Wisconsin towns in the 
Northland territory. The average size of farms in Iowa and Illinois is 122 
acres; in NORTH WISCONSIN 7¢ ts z2 acres. This means that the rural 
population in the Northland Field will be THREE TIMES as great as that 
of Iowa and Illinois: AND NORTHLAND COLLEGE IS) iis 
ONLVEI@O IIE Gb rE Tras 

Northland is doing a GREAT WORK OF AMERICANIZATION. 
SEVENTEEN nationalities make up the student body this year. 


NORTHLAND is distinctively A MISSIONARY INSTITUTION 


Practically every student is earning ALL of the expenses. Their 


NOT Making Money. 

Northland students serve as Home Missionaries in the isolated com- 
munities. 

Expenses to students are kept down to from Us to $250 a year, 
including board, room, and tuition. 


NORTHLAND MUST HAVE AT ONCE 
$10,000, to make up the shortage in the promised help of the Congregational 
World Movement for last year. 
$10,000, to clear up debt caused by WAR CONDITIONS. 
$15,000, to carry on work of the present year. 


I WILL HELP SAVE NORTHLAND COLLEGE. 
I pledge for this year v 
Enclosed is my check for § 
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WA TeSS 5s acer oreo esate ioe errorers fs how abgp hs cen etree 
Clip and mail to Pres. J. D. BRowNELL, D. D., Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 
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Pilgrim Virtues in Modern Life 
IV. The Adventuring Spirit 


ys Neuen from the high motives prompting it, and the 
astonishing results, the transfer of the Pilgrims from 
the Old world to the New was one of the mightiest 
demonstrations of the adventuring spirit which the world 


has ever seen. It takes rank with the migration of Abra- . 


ham and his caravan from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan, 
and with the exodus, from Egypt, of the Israelites. It 
was the response of courageous, forward-looking souls 
to the Master’s command, “Launch out into the deep.” 

Only men and women in- whom the adventurous 
spirit, we may almost say the sporting instinct, was strong 
would have been willing to uproot the interests and affec- 
tions which had grown to such dimensions in the hospi- 
table soil of Holland. The risks and extreme discomforts 
of a voyage in a vessel which was but a shallop, com- 
pared with the modern transatlantic liner, might well 
have deterred even ordinarily courageous folk. 


HE moral venture on the part of the Pilgrims was 
the magnificent thing. Theirs was not the temerity 
and recklessness which has characterized in every age ir- 
responsible, excitement-seeking, or avaricious rovers over 
the face of the earth. The Pilgrim experiment was only 
just begun when Brewster, Bradford, and the others 
landed at Plymouth. They had to create, develop, and 
administer a new type of government in Church and 
State. As the years went on, the task of relating properly 
the sometimes discordant members of the colony to one 
another and to their neighbors, required bold, inventive, 
and forcible minds. 
The Pilgrims were the liberals, the radicals of their 
day. Every ye uent movement which involved a break 
- with precedent, and whose ostensible object was a larger 
freedom and a better life for the individual and the race, 
can properly hark back to the Pilgrims for its justifica- 
tion, as its ultimate value must be judged by its con- 
formity to their fundamental convictions. 
Not that the Pilgrims were a set of cranks or news 
-sional. reformers, or that they maintained, decade after 
decade, a uniformly, friendly attitude toward new depar- 
tures in Church and State, and in theology. Not that 
* they were bitten with the itch for novelty, but when they 
once did make the break with the past, that tremendous 
wrench left its permanent marks upon their thought, 
their plans, and their deeds. “The Puritan temper,” 
says Dr. Richard S. Storrs, “is essentially an innovating 
and a pioneer temper, aggressive and resolute for what- 
ever may lift society forward, toward superior levels.” 


HAT is why New England for three hundred years 

has been at once the stronghold of conservatism, and 
the seed-bed of reforms. When you link profound con- 
victions concerning God and righteousness and with the 
spirit of high adventure, you have a force that can re- 
move mountains. 

We are being told today that in view of the restless- 
ness of the age, the unsettling of foundations once 
deemed impregnable, it is time to get back to the com- 
monplace, to supposedly safe retreats, to the homely, 
old-fashioned virtues. Good advice, provided it does not 
mean that we shall take counsel only of prudence, that we 
are to be satisfied with Things as They Are. The world 
simply cannot go backward. The only safety lies in 
going forward and still forward, deliberately, boldly. 

IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIP let us 
dare to help forge those links which shall survive and 
put to silence every threat of war and keep civilization 
together in the bonds of a real brotherhood. 

IN NATIONAL LIFE let us seek and find those 
new adjustments, new deterrents, new common under- 
takings and motives, that better mutual understanding, 
which shall melt all barriers of race and color, of class 
and section. 

IN DENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS let 
us dare to conceive of and work toward a co-operation 
that shall be on such a high plane as to eliminate waste 
and rivalry, jealousy and pettiness. 

IN THE CONGREGATIONAL ARMY let us stand 
shoulder to shoulder, confident that we can do what others 
in the ranks have already done, and what the exigencies 
of the hour demand we shall do. 

IN THE LOCAL CHURCH let us dare to do some- 
thing different from what we have done, never falling 
back upon that poorest of all excuses, “We never have.” 
Let us test the worth of the apportionment plan, the new 
methods in religious education, the Every Member Can- 
vass, not for money only, but in the interests of fellowship 
and of all measures that look toward larger service. 

IN THE PERSONAL, CHRISTIAN LIFE let us 
not be satisfied with Things as They Are, with our pres- 
ent knowledge of God, our present likeness to Christ, 
and present zeal for his kingdom. Let us remember the 
lesson of Mary’s offering, that real love for Christ and 
for men often cuts new channels for its expression. 

“Launch out into tHe deep.” Prove that we be Brad- 
ford’s children by doing the works of Bradford, and by 
exhibiting his daring spirit. HA. B. 
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A Word for Our Times 


“The world is tottering on the edge of a precipice. The out- 
look is golden with hope only for those who have girded them- 
selves with the harness and sword of the Christian mind. 
Away with self-indulgence. Away with luxury. Away with 
your indifference. A great solemn decision has been rendered 
by the country this past week. Most of you helped make it. 
Are you aware of your opportunity and your responsibilities? 
God give us all grace to drop every atom of our indifference, 
our self-indulgence, our love of luxury, and become heart and 
soul workers for the well-being of the nation and the salvation 
of mankind.” 

Rey. Grorce A. Gornon, at the Old South Church, Boston, 
the Sunday after the election. 


The Future of the Federal Council 


Among numerous agencies looking toward the unifying of 
Protestantism, none is more promising than the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. It officially represents thirty 
ot the leading religious bodies of the country, with more than nine- 
teen million church members. This is the time, on the eve of its 
quadrennial meeting in Boston, to concentrate attention upon its 
work, and to create fresh enthusiasm for its ideals. 

Schemes for organic unity proceed slowly. The two in which 
Congregationalists are most interested are the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, instituted by American Episcopalians, and 
the Interchurch Council on Organic Union, started by American 
Presbyterians. We have cordially supported tentative endeavors 
in both directions. The first seeks to bring ultimately into one 
body all branches of the Christian church. The second cherishes 
the more modest ambition of unifying American Protestantism. It 
will take years to consummate the latter plan and decades to con- 
summate the former. 

But in the Federal Council we have an agency, started in 1908 
by a group of men including such well-known Congregationalists 
as Dr. William Hayes Ward and Dr. B. B. Sanford, that has al- 
ready brought Protestants together in valuable endeavors. It ac- 
cepts the present divisions of Protestantism, not as final,,but as 
not inconsistent with immediate co-operative action in the field of 
evangelism, Christian education, social service, and international 
relationships. 

The Council was started on pe right basis, and is the one 
national body made up of members chosen by the highest ecclesi- 
astical authorities of its individual constituents. Its publications, 
like The Annual Yearbook of the Churches, “6,000 Country 
Churches,” and the series of volumes by the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook are invaluable contributions to 
that store of information which all churches should possess in order 
to do their work well. It has been a means of co-ordinating many 
agencies already in the field and of creating committees and com- 
missions to study fields and tasks that have yet to be thoroughly 
mastered. 

The point to emphasize is that the Federal Council is here and 
“going.” If it has not done all that was expected of it by its 
most sanguine projectors, it must be remembered that the Inter- 
church Movement was more severely criticized because it undertook 
to do too much in the name of common Protestantism. The Council 
has never sought to do much in the way of administration, but at 
the Boston meeting the question ought to be raised and will be 
raised as to whether it may not be best to extend somewhat its 
functions in that direction. If it is to undertake what was hoped 
for in the Interchurch Movement, a constitutional enlargement of 
its province will be necessary. 

The weakness in the Council is not at the center but at the 
extremities. It has an imposing list of committees and of com- 


missions embracing names of men in all parts of the country, but 
the major part of the work is done in and around the New York 
office. This must necessarily be the case. But on the other hand, 
when the Council was started, we hoped it would do more toward 
promoting the federation of local bodies in thousands of cities and 
towns the country over. Of late years, largely through the initia- 
tive of Dr. Roy B. Guild and Mr. Fred B. Smith, both well-known 
Congregationalists, the Council has done a splendid work in helping 
to federate churches and Christian agencies in our leading cities. Of 
the forty-four city federations now in existence and having efficient 
executive officers who give all their time to the work, most of 
them were started by representatives of the Federal Council, and 
the few that were earlier in the field. have received valuable aid 
from the New York office. 

This work ought to go much further. It is important to give 
proper shape and balance to the overhead organizations of Prot- 
estantism, to keep them from competition with one another, to 
disseminate information widely, to send out a reasonable number 
of circular letters. But along with this work of initiation from 
headquarters should go the effort to bring about in every part of 
the land working co-operation. In many a city and town is a lam- 
entable lack of comradeship, common strategy, patient and con- 
tinuous common action. 

No overhead or outside organization can compel Methodist and 
Baptist and Congregational and Presbyterian churches to love 
one another and to work together, but all plans for organic unity 
and for effective federation depend upon the sentiment in this 
direction that can be developed locally. In its program for the next 
quadrennium, the Council should give not less attention to co-opera- 
tive undertakings at the top, but more toward developing state, 
city and town federations. 

We bespeak on the part of Congregational churches a deep and 
prayerful interest in the coming Boston meeting. It will have im- 
portant questions to face. One is whether it should meet oftener 
than once in four years; another, how it can become more fully rep- 
resentative of the churches. But back of them all is the problem 
of how it can generate enough spiritual life, and kindle enough 
Christian zeal to keep the already complex overhead organization 
from becoming a mere machine; how it can make the average 
church realize that its growth in grace, its power as a builder 
of the kingdom, depend on incorporating into its very fiber of 
life the conviction that we serve one Master and that we all must 
work together as brethren. 


The Larger Apportionment 

The real test of the Congregational World Movement this sea- 
son is not whether our churches will support the causes repre- 
sented in the Movement. Of course they will. They are the regular 
Congregational causes that our churches are in the habit of sup- 
porting. We do not need to argue that they are good causes, that 
they are our responsibility, and that we ought to contribute to 
them. 

The question now is, are we willing to accept a larger appor- 
tionment? Congregational churches do not take orders from any- 
one “higher up.” Whatever they do they do because they believe 
it should be done, and they wish to carry their part of the load. 

The Apportionment Plan has come to be accepted generally as 
the best and fairest method of joining in the support of our ben- 
evolences. It is a logical method of distributing the load. But 
now the load has grown heavier than it has been. And we have 
to choose between giving up part of the missionary and Christian 
educational work which we are doing, or give more money to 
maintain it. 

It is encouraging to learn that the larger Apportionment is 
being accepted cheerfully by representatives of our churches 
throughout the country. Whether or not the churches will meet 
their quotas, is the question that the individual church members 
must answer. 
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Many churches will wait until next spring before making their 
canyasses. But many are preparing for theirs the first Sunday 
in December. A special reminder to these is suggested by the 
announcement in the middle of this paper. Our missionary and 
educational boards are all in need of more money, and the need 
is so urgent that it calls for generous and sacrificial giving. 

The larger Apportionment requires larger effort to raise it, and 
a new standard of responsibility for Congregational benevolences. 
We blazed the way for this larger Apportionment by the special 
efforts of last year. This season we are to have a single canvass 
in place of several last season, which will be a comfort to 
givers who have wearied of being canvassed and driven and ap- 
pealed to for money every few weeks. Now we can do our duty 
with added zest, as we are assured that no more appeals of this 
kind will be made until a year has passed. Another point to 
remember is that the sooner cash is paid in, the sooner the present 
serious need for funds will be relieved. 

In all this giving, shall we not make it a part of the expression 
of our Christian faith and stewardship; shall we not regard it-as 
_ a real privilege to have a larger share in this world-wide work by 

meeting the larger Apportionment? 
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Among the signs of hope and the reasons for thanksgiving is 
the agreement of the Italian and Jugo-Slavy governments on the 
much disputed question of the frontiers along the upper Adriatic. 
The question of Fiume was settled by the constitution of an inde- 
pendent state mostly surrounded by Jugo-Slav territory, but coter- 
minous with Italy on the north. That will be good news for the 
Hungarian people also, who even more than the Jugo-Slavs are 
dependent on Fiume for access to the open sea. This settlement is 
a sign of hope because a peace by agreement is always better than 
a peace imposed from without. It means, we hope, a permanent 
feeling of cordial good will between neighboring peoples. 


The League of Nations at Work 


The first formal assembly of the League of Nations, in its new 
home by the lakeside in Geneva, is a landmark, we hope and be- 
lieve, in the history of civilization. The necessity for such a repre- 
sentative gathering of the nations had grown plainer year by year. 
It was emphasized by the war of aggression, which German ambi- 
tions forced upon the world. It has been proven by the course of 
events since the armistice, and by the wars which still go on in 
many quarters of the earth. The attempt to mobilize public opin- 
ion to make wars difficult and more and more unprofitable and 
impossible, has reached the stage of consent and co-operation by 
forty-two nations. It is a great triumph of good will and carries 
promise of greater things to come. 

We regret with all our heart, that mismanagement and mis- 
understanding have prevented, or at least postponed, the presence 
of an American delegate and representative among the charter 
members of the League. For we regard our ultimate participation 
as inevitable. The constitution of the League may be modified to 
meet the objections already raised by members and non-members, 
including our own nation. But the need of this meeting ground 
of consultation and of counsel to steady and restrain the self-inter- 
est of the nations is just now the first, administrative need of the 
distracted world. 

The first full test of the spirit and purpose of the League will 
come when it takes up the practical problem of the admission of 
now excluded nations like Austria, for example, which has just 
made application for membership. Austria has shrunk from a 
wide-ruling empire to a small republic. It has signed the peace 
treaties and shown considerable good will in trying to fulfill them. 
It is in great distress and needs the help and counsel of its neigh- 
bors. The question which its application raises is whether the 
League from the beginning is to be an alliance of preference, or 
ultimately a genuine consultation ground for the whole world. 

The other nations still outside the League, besides ourselves, 
are Germany, which has not yet satisfied the world of its good 
faith in treaty fulfillment and stable good will toward peace; 
Russia, which under its present form of organization will not 
apply; Turkey, which is rent by civil war and resentful of the 
treaty obligations which its nominal government has assumed; 
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and Hungary, which has signed the treaty in resentful silence 
under the black flag of grief for its lost provinces. 

We believe in the ideals of the League as a world-compact with 
an equal seat and authority in decisions for every nation that can 
give proof of a stable government and good will toward its neigh- 
bors. What the tests for admittance shall be is for the League it- 
self to decide, subject to at least a majority confirmation by the 
associated nations. But the ideal of a world-including league 
must steadily be kept before the peoples of the world, both at 
Geneva and in their yarious homes. 


New Perils for Christians in the Near East 


The situation of the Armenian people in Asia Minor, we are 
sorry to say, seems to be increasingly precarious. The definite 
treaty which has just been published, to which France, Italy and 
Great Britain are signatories, defines the limits of authority and 
responsibility for France, which ‘is left to work out the problem 
of Syria and Cilicia, and for Italy, which gets the southern region 
and coal mines. But France seems to be ready to make peace with 
the Turks of Cilicia at the cost of throwing over the Armenians 
altogether. The Armenians have been ordered out of cities and 
towns where they were defending themselves against Turkish 
brigands, leaving all their property behind them, and the efforts to 
relieve besieged cities have been stopped. The result is shown in 


. the capture of Hadjin and the massacre of some 10,000 Armenians 


who either lived or had taken refuge there. It looks like a French 
betrayal of the Christians in Cilicia as a means of avoiding further 
strain on their own military resources. 

What is to become of the Armenian Christians of Cilicia under 
this refusal of aid in their self-defense is a question which is 
greatly disturbing their friends in America. It means that a place 
of refuge must be found for the ejected and that American money 
is their last hope against disease and starvation. 

In the Republic of Armenia, in the region of the Caucasus, there 
are serious troubles of invasion. The American relief funds have 
kept them from starvation for a year and they are beginning to 
make their own independent way. But the Russian government 
is trying to make Armenia a corridor for its propaganda in the 
East and the Turkish Nationalist forces are threatening them. It 
is a time of anxiety, of prayer and of renewed giving. And the 
winter is just at hand! 

We are printing in this number an article by Secretary Barton 
of the A. B. C. F. M. which brings out many of the details of this 
sorrowful and threatening story. For information and for incite- 
ment to action it should be read with care. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Failure and Success 


Keturah made a Cake. And the manner of making it was this. 
She baked it in Three Sections, and when they came from the 
Oven, she laid them one upon another so that the Cake was Three 
Stories i’ Hight. And between the layers she placed Frosting, 
yea, and more Frosting upon the top thereof. And into the Frost- 
ing did she put handfuls of meat out of the Cocoanut. For there 
be many kinds of cake that I like, even every kind that Keturah 
doth make, but the best of all is the kind that is made with 
Cocoanut. 

And when she served the Cake, she said, Alas, my lord, it is a 
Failure. 

And I said, Wherefore should it be a Failure? 

And she answered, The Telephone did ring just when the Frost- 
ing should have been attended to, and it hath not sufficiently 
hardened. Yea, it is Sticky, and a Failure. 

And when I beheld it, lo, very much of the Frosting had run 
down the sides of the Cake. Nevertheless, there was much of it 
still upon the top, and between the layers, and the Cocoanut was all 
to the Good. 

‘And I said, Since it is a Failure, it were well to eat more of 
it, and put the Poor Thing out of Sight. 

And Keturah said, Thou hast well said. Hat thou another slice, 
and yet another. 


And I did as I was bidden. And albeit the Cake was a trifle 
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Sticky, there was nothing else that was not one hundred per cent. 


‘to the good. 


Therefore, when she maketh something that is Unusually Good, 
I say unto her, Is not this a Failure? For I desire another piece. 

And I would that we might somehow readjust life that all 
life’s Failures might somehow make for success. Yea, I remember 
that my God hath promised that in some way that I know not the 
wrath of man shall praise him. 

For if this world, which is a cake not turned, can scrape some 
of the char from its overdone side, and bake the side that is dough 
so that it can be eaten, then shall I rejoice. For I would believe 
that this world is a success, and by faith I so accept it. 


In Brief 


The young men who fought in the world war are coming to the 
front. The Congress that meets in March will have thirteen mem- 
bers who belong to the American Legion. 

¥% ¥ 

A difficult winter is before the world. We must remember that 
in our thanksgiving, but rather as an opportunity of helping others 
than as a source of apprehension for our own souls. 

¥% ¥ 

A good example of how one state is responding to the Congre- 
gational World Movement appears in the report of what Massachu- 
setts is doing, on another page. Others seem to be just as deter- 
mined to do their part. 

¥% ¥ 


The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts have had their innings in 
the effort to raise funds. They are helping to shape the future of 
our people and need our help both as leaders and as supporters 
in their necessary expenses. 

“% ¥ 


Was it a mere coincidence or was the minister banking on a big 
reserve fund of good will toward him in the congregation when 
after presenting his resignation the other Sunday morning he gave 
out the hymn, “O Love that Will Not Let Me Go?” 

¥ ¥ 

We have a great deal of admiration for the patient, persistent 
ehurch workers who in one department or another of church ac- 
tivity, local, state or national, go forward steadily with their tasks 
in days when so many public and political matters divert atten- 
tion and energy from the work of the kingdom. 

¥ ¥ 

English, Arabic and Hebrew (not Yiddish but the ancient tongue 
in which Isaiah spoke) are to be the official tongues in Palestine. 
It looks like another step in the progress of English toward becom- 
ing that long-asked-for world tongue of which we have been hear- 
ing so much. And how would it do to send some of our theological 
students for a year’s work in the Jerusalem University where Old 
Hebrew will be the sole medium of instruction? 

¥ ¥ 

Talk about worth in little things! That woman patient who 
threw away the little bit of radium which annoyed her—only a 
milligram or one-sixty-fifth of a grain—threw away about $13,000 
worth and set the hospital to digging up the sewers in the hope 
of recovering it, knew as little of proportional values as a man who 
snubs or despises or employs, to the peril of his health, a little 
child. The result of the sewer hunt, fortunately, was that the bit 
of radium was found. 

¥ ¥ 


A striking contrast and comparison on the housing question was 
made by Secretary F. Roger Miller of the Macon Chamber of Com- 
merce at the recent meeting of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries. One million weddings, he said, 
were celebrated in the United States in 1919, but only 70,000 new 
homes were built. Are the new married couples waiting for the 
houses to be vacated by death? Or are they crowding into narrow 
quarters which leave no room for growth of families? 

; % ¥ 

The burial of an unknown soldier, in England in Westminster 
Abby, in France at the Arch of Triumph in Paris, makes a strong 
appeal to the imagination. And the effect of this appeal was 
broadened by the two minutes of silence everywhere at an agreed- 
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on time in recognition of this unusual burying. It is a recognition 
of what the rank and file, in the army and at home, did for the 
deliverance of the world. It is a declaration of our common broth- 
erhood. That grave among those of named and famous men, and 
great memories will remain as long as these great cities stand as 
a symbol of advancing and triumphant democracy. 

% & 

The retrogression of British Columbia toward free intoxicants 
seems to have been in large part what the boys call a case of “cold 
feet”? on the part of the supporters of prohibition. It is confessed 
that the law has not in the past been enforced, and just before the 
election Premier Oliver, himself.a believer in prohibition, said in 
public that it could not be enforced. There are special difficulties 
in a big territory only in a small degree settled, like British Colum- 
bia, but we hope and believe that the majority of 30,000 can and 
will be overcome when the women voters in the territory get their 
bearings and get to work in the temperance cause. The other 
Canadian provinces which voted were for prohibition. 

é % ¥ 

An overture from Oxford professors to teachers in the German 
universities suggesting that the time has come to resume relations 
in the field of teaching and pure knowledge has been met by a 
response which accepts the overture but rather goes out of its way 
to suggest that errors on both sides shall be overlooked and for- 
gotten. The English professors had no historical judgment in mind 
and raised no question of blame for what was done in the war, 
but the German professors seem to have used the occasion to insist 
that the blame was mutual. We are glad to have the spirit of 
recrimination swept away from the world of scholarship, but the 
German reply will hardly tend toward unclouded personal relations 
between teachers on both sides of the North Sea. It may have been 
a little premature to make this overture, but it was certainly 
Christian and wise. If. civilization goes on, we shall have the 
springing up of a new spirit of cordiality before many years go by. 

¥ ¥ ‘. 

Possibly the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebrations would be evok- 
ing a more general popular interest if they had not come just at 
this particular time in the world’s history. Regarding the celebra- 
tions on the other side of the ocean an English correspondent 
writes: “Our people are still war-jaded, profiteer-ridden and strike- 
terrorized; and an appeal to idealism (such as is implied in the 
Pilgrim commemoration) does not meet with such a response as 
one might wish.” Of course the Pilgrims when they landed did 
not know that the deadening effects of a world war might militate 
against enthusiastic commemoration of their sterling virtues. 
However, the war is receding. We shall in due time emerge from 
our present absorption in things material, and as the official cele- 
bration does not begin until Dec. 21 of this year and extends 
throughout 1921, there is yet plenty of time to wake up and be 
joyful in John Robinson, William Bradford and all the other mem- 
bers of the Mayflower group. 

% ¥ 


The result of the vote for positions in the New York University 
Hall of Fame has added seven names. The first of these in its 
claim on notice is that of Alice Freeman Palmer, great New HWng- 
land educator and pioneer in the cause of women’s rights of access 
to knowledge and life.. The others are Roger Williams, one of the 
founders of Rhode Island, Patrick Henry, whose speech on liberty 
every school boy used to declaim, Dr. William Thomas Green 
Morton, pioneer in the discovery of anesthetics, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, the greatest of our sculptors, James Buchanan Eades, 
who by his jetties made the Mississippi scour its own way in open 
channels to the gulf, and Samuel Langhorne Clemens, better known 
to the world as Mark Twain, the creator of Huckleberry Finn. 

Of St. Gaudens, whose name has just been written in the Hall 
of Fame, the late Mr. Maitland Armstrong tells a story in his just 
published recollections, ‘“The Day Before Yesterday.” St. Gaudens 
had at first little education. He once asked Armstrong where he 
could find an accurate story of Moses. Armstrong gave him a Bible 
to read. St. Gaudens came back late that night. to return the 
Bible exclaiming: “I’ve never read this before. It’s the most re- 
markable thing I have ever seen.” The story is a hint of what 
those lose who haye no background of Bible story and promise for 
their thought. 
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FROM OUR WESTERN WINDOW 


Election Results 


The political campaign this year brought us 
a strange mixture ; perhaps never before in the 
history of the West have. there been go many 
complicated situations. In Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, and Colorado, the 
Nonpartisan League added to the general con- 
fusion. In Wisconsin the League was befriended 
by La Follette and he practically dictated 
the Republican state ticket. A fight developed 
between him and Senator Lenroot who ‘was 
standing for re-election and the latter was. 
successful as was also the Nonpartisan Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor. In North Dakota 
the League re-elected Governor Frazier by a 
very small majority and elected President Ladd 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College to the 
Senate. Dr. Ladd is reported to have voted the 
Republican ticket in the election and has ex- 
pressed the intention to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the new administration in deal- 
ing with the problems with which it will be 
confronted. Dr. Ladd is one of the great men 
of the Northwest and can be confidently ex- 
pected to make a good record in any situation. 

The League has been defeated twice in Minne- 
sota in the last six months and made a very 
poor showing last week in South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado. Apparently it is losing 
much of its radicalism; it is getting its rough 
corners rubbed off, and is tending to become 
more and more like‘ the political bodies through 
which it works. .If it can suc@@ed in shedding 
its demagogues and handing itself over to such 
leadership as that of Dr. Ladd it can wield a 
great influence for progressive legislation. One 
article from the League platform in Wisconsin, 
the most radical perhaps of the whole number, 
is here given: “We oppose a guarantee of profit 
to any industry privately owned. We favor a 
repeal of the Hsch-Cummins railroad law and 
the ultimate public ownership of — railroads, 
stockyards, and terminals, grain elevators, pack- 
ing plants, terminal warehouses, cold storage 
and all other publie utilities and all natural 
resources.” 


us 


a * 


In Illinois, as before related in the Western 
Window, Len Small, who had formerly been 
State Treasurer, won at. the primaries the Re- 
publican nomination for the governorship. He 
was charged with having withheld for a year 
or two after his term expired a large sum of 
money belonging to the State Ireasury and with 
making no accounting of the interest upon it 
during this time; it was also charged that he 
was the candidate of Mayor Thompson and that 
his election would turn the state’ over to the 
Mayor for exploitation. The Democratic oppo- 
nent of Mr. Small was ex-Senator J. Hamilton 
Lewis, the man of the pink whiskers and the 
sky-scraper oratory. Certain strong daily papers 
thoroughly opposed to Mayor Thompson, sup- 
ported Lewis and advised Republicans and 
Independents to vote for him. In spite of this 
Mr. Small was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. i 

; * * 
\ I have traveled this fall all over the Middle 
West and have talked with hundreds of men 
representing all phases of our political life and 
I take it that the great plurality of Mr. Harding 
and the unprecedented victory of the Republi- 
cans throughout the country is not to be taken 
to mean that America has ‘suddenly become 
reactionary and that it does not want a League 
of Nations. The issue seems to have been 
‘‘Wilsonism.” Republicans and Democrats 
alike who formerly supported the President 


and believed warmly in his policies have in large 
numbers deserted him. They believe that he 
should have accepted the advice and consent of 
the Senate in making a League of Nations and 
that so long as Britain and France would have 
been pleased to have had us in the League with 


‘any reservations, it was a great mistake for the 


President to stand for his own particular type 
of a League. The Middle West, I think, is pretty 
largely committed to the views expressed by 
Mr. Bryan on this subject the day after election. 
They also hold against. Mr. Wilson the waste, 
extravagance and inefficiency of the war period 
and the two years since the armistice. It is 
held that government at Washington has about 
ceased to function. 


The Mayflower Compact 
“IN YE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. We 
whose names are under-written, the loyall 
subjects of our dread sovereigne Lord King 
_James, by ye grace of God of Great Brit- 
aine, rane & Ireland King, Defender of the 
Faith, &e. oe 
“Haveing under-taken- for ye glorie of 
God, and advancement of ye Christian faith, 
and honour of our King & Countrie, a voy- 
age to plant ye first colonie in ye northerene 
parts of Virgina, doe by these presents sol- 
emnly & mutualy, in ye presence of God and 
one of another, covenant & combine our 
selves together into a civill body politick for 
our better ordering &. preservation, & fur- 
therance of ye ends aforesaid ; and by vertue 
hearof to enacte, constitute and frame such 
just & equall lawes, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions, & offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most mette & convenient for 
ye generall good of ye Colonie; unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience. 
“In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subseribed our names at Cap Codd ye 11 of 
November, in ye year of ye raigne of our 
sovereigne Lord King James of. Hngland, 
France & Ireland ye eighteenth, and of Scot- 
land ye fiftie-fourth, Ano Dom. 1620.’ 
Signed by the Pilgrims in the cabin of the 
Mayflower on Nov. 21 (new style) 1620, just 
a month before the landing at Plymouth. 


It is also true that a large number of our 
very conservative people, among them men who 
represent strong business interests, think that 
the administration has been entirely too severe 
with Mr. Debs and the multitude of others who 
are in prison for long terms simply because 
they were onposed to our entrance into the war. 
It is conceded that it would have been per- 
fectly proper to intern these objectors while 
we were at war, but that it is nothing less than 
tyranny to keep them in prison now. There 
were a good many of our best people who voted 
for Mr. Debs on this very ground. The people 
of the West, so far as I have been able to get 
their reaction, with the exception of the. small 
group of irreconcilables of the Johnson and 
Borah type, want a League of Nations and 
believe that we shall get it. As one business 
man put it, “Let us quit talking about the Sen- 
ate oligarchy and about any mistakes that we 
think the President has made and let us quit 
our bitter partisanship and get together on the 
outlines of a League upon which the majority 
of fair-minded people can agree, for the only 
way that we can hope to have a real League 
of Nations is to have it in mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy in each nation and among the 
nations, and this sort of thing does not come by 
laying down hard and fast rules, but by work- 
ing together.” Dr. Frank Crane is undoubtedly 
right when he pleads with the administration 
that is to come into power next March to form 
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a coalition government that shall represent all 
the people. All of us except the hide-bound 


politicians would agree to this. 
* * 


The settlement of the question of allowing 
Sunday movies in Oak Park, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, with about 50,000 people, indicates the 
great power of the church. Certain mercenary 
interests have tried several times during the 
last few years to have an ordinance passed per- 


mitting Sunday shows. By the most desperate . 


efforts these interests had the question placed 
on the ballot at the election last Tuesday and 
the opposition to the Sunday shows won by 
more than 1,400 votes. The church people 
“agitated”? so well that there were 2,000 more 
votes east on the movie question than there were 
cast for presidential candidates. The church 
element in Oak Park is very strong and was 
lined up solidly against the measure. We may 
congratulate ourselves on the success of this 
movement because we have six Congregational 
churches in the village. 
* * 

The 18th Amendment has not been well en- 
forced in the City of Chicago for a long time. 
The police have done little or nothing to make 
the law effective, while the Federal force has 
not been great enough to really take care of 
the situation. As a result bootlegging has been 
open and above board and it has been possible 
to buy liquors at almost any saloon. It has 
come about that even policemen were helping to 
dispose of liquor and railway men had been so 
corrupted that they were aiding in stealing 
booze. The liquor forces had gotten exceed- 
ingly bold and apparently thought they were 
immune, ‘§ 

Federal Judge Landis of Standard Oil fame 
took a hand the other day and immediately 
things began to happen. He sentenced Charles 
W. Sommers, owner of the Birchmont Hotel 
and the St. James Grill, to 30 months in the 
Leavenworth penitentiary and fined him 
$10,500. His cousin, William Sommers, who 
was implicated with him was sentenced to 90 
days in the county jail and fined $10,000. 
The liquor problem would soon be cleaned up 
if we had a few more judges with the kind 
of nerve exhibited by Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. His pronouncement when he sentenced 
Sommers was as follows: 

Now, as to Charles Sommers. He just won’t 
vo dry. He is determined he won't obey the law. 
He was arrested, pleaded guilty, and fined $250 
by Federal Judge Carpenter. He evidently 
thought that was a cheap license. It didn t stop 
him. He kent right on. The question is whether 
I am going to sit here and acquiesce to his 
breaking the law; whether I am going to obey 
the law. which requires me to send this man 
to the federal penitentiary. I'll say right here 
that I’m going to obéy the law. The vice of 
this thing is the wholesale violation of this law 
in this'city. Officers of the law appear before 
me time after time and tell me a majority of 
Chicago saloons are violating prohibition. The 
viciousness of the situation is that the mass of 
the people see Sommers walk around without 
being punished and lose respect for the law. 


Chicago, Nov. 16. RB. W. G. 


When you and I are weak, Christ in a true 
sense owns the claim of our weakness and comes 
to serve us with his love. Behold, how this 


transfigures life! The times that make us weak- ° 


est, and that force our weakness most upon us, 
and ‘make us most to know how weak we are, 
those are our coronation times. The days of 
sickness, days of temptation, days of doubt, days 
of discouragement, days of bereavement and of 
the aching loneliness which comes when the 
strong voice is silent and the dear face is gone, 
these are the days when Christ sees most clear 
the crown of our need upon our foreheads.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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Stirring News from Sherwood Eddy 
(i emcee indeed are the tidings that 

come from Sherwood Eddy, who has 
campaigned for Christ among students in al- 
most every country of the world. He has 
lately been in Hgypt, at the very citadel of 
Mobammedanism. To his meetings have 
flocked thousands of Mohammedan students 
connected with the great university known 
as the El Azhar, which is one of the main 
nurseries of the Moslem propaganda through- 
out Africa and Asia. They gave respectful 
and ever sympathetic hearing to his straight- 
forward setting forth of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the World. After the more formal 
addresses, he met scores of them for per- 
sonal interviews with relation to Christian 
life. Mohammedanism has hitherto seemed 
an almost unyielding rock before the Christ- 
ian advance, but this attitude of the younger 
generation may serve as the augury of a 
new era. Samuel W. Zwemer, who has been 
a missionary to the Mohammedans for many 
years, and whose books are an authority on 
the Moslem religion, co-operated with Mr. 
Eddy in this Egyptian campaign. 


The Older Churches Being Influenced 

NOTHER surprising and most hopeful 

sign in connection with Sherwood 
Eddy’s present work in universities of the 
Near Hast is the fact that the older branches 
of the Christian church are showing a more 
friendly attitude toward the presentation of 
evangelical Christianity. In Egypt, Mr. Eddy 
spoke to several audiences of Copts. In the 
course of one of his addresses he paused for 
fifteen minutes during which time every per- 
son present connected with any form of 
Christianity was asked to tell his right-hand 
neighbor the best thing he knew about Jesus 
Christ. The hum of conversation all over 
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* WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


IS DOING 


the hall indicated a compliance with his re- 
quest, and the scene was a most remarkable 
one. At the request of the Metropolitan of 
Athens, Mr. Eddy is to hold meetings in that 
great center of historic culture. 


The Mayflower Council Teams in the 
Field 

EW ENGLAND cities were visited last 
N week by one of the several teams being 
sent throughout the country by the American 
Mayflower Council, in the interests of a 
proper celebration of the Tercentenary. Dr. 
J. P. Huget of Brooklyn was accompanied 
by Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson, New York cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News. The 
two started at Portland, went thence to 
Providence, and from there to Worcester 
and Springfield. Dr. Huget is to be one of 
the speakers at a great demonstration in 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn next 
Sunday. Several cities in northern New York 
were visited last week by Dr. Jefferson and 
Dr. Alexander Ramsay of London, and in 
other parts of the country other teams, sev- 
eral of them made up jointly of Americans 
and Englishmen, were sounding the same 
reminiscent and prophetic note. 


The New Era Movement 

HE New Hra Movement in the Presby- 

terian Church having undergone a sub- 
stantial reorganization. by the last General 
Assembly is carrying forward a vigorous 
nation wide program for this year, which 
includes the setting of goals and objectives 
for the entire Church and the adjustment 
of individual and Presbyterian Church or- 
ganization, the development of stewardship 


English Tercentenary Delegates Now Touring the Country 


CANON FB. A. BuRROUGHS 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, promi- 
nent during the war for his work among 
soldiers. 
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and mission study, the undergirding of the 
normal spiritual activities of the Church, 
and the carrying on of the annual Every 
Member Canvass, early in March, 1921, for 
the benevolent and congregational expendi- 
tures of the Church. While the Movement 
has suffered, in common with kindred For- 
ward Movements, during the last twelve 
months, it is being accompanied with an in- 
creasing tide of favor. The toboggan slide 
and the decline in the number of those re- 
ceived upon profession of faith and in the 
membership of the Sunday school has been 
completely checked and there is a rapid and 
inspiring upward trend. The number of 
mission study classes last year was nearly 
double that of the previous year, and progess 
is still being made. The slogan originally 
sounded by the New Era Movement is still in 
vogue. “The whole Church marshaled at its 
whole task and a task for every member.” 
It is suggested that this year another phrase 
should be added—“and every member at his 
task.’ This is only a goal, an ideal, but the 
Church is working toward it more diligently 
and more defiftitely than at any other period 
in its history. 


Not a “Drive” But a Program 

HE Presbyterian Church distinctly dis- 

avows the label of “drive” for its New 
Kra Movement. In reality this Forward 
Movement is a five year outline of co-ordi- 
nated Church activity, involving all the 
Agencies of the General Assembly and the 
individual congregations, as well, in a pro- 
gram touching on stewardship, missionary 
education, social service, organization, spir- 
itual activity, and also the securing of ade- 
quate funds to carry on this enterprise. 
Coincident with its birth and growth, the 
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Presbyterian Church has witnessed the great- 

est period of prosperity in its history. Last 
year, over $43,000,000 was reported through 
the Minutes of the General Assembly, as 
total contributions of the Church for all 
causes, compared with $32,000,000 the pre- 
vious year. Of this total gain of over $10,- 
000,000. nearly $5,000,000 was spent in in- 
creased ministers’ salaries, better equipment, 
larger staff and enlarged individual Church 
programs. The income of the missionary and 
benevolent Boards had a $3,000,000 share of 
the total gain, the remainder went to mis- 
cellaneous benevolences. 


A Denomination at the Cross Roads 


HE Disciples, who number in this coun- 

try a million and a quarter people, have 
just held their general convention at St. 
Louis, with 3,500 delegates registered. Dis- 
ciples are a people of many varieties of 
opinion. A witty professor once said that 
where there were two Germans there were 
almost sure to be three opinions—it is al- 
most true of the Disciples. In comparison 
with Congregationalism their differences of 
opinion and their independency would make 
the organization of the former seem like a 
hierarchy. 

The conservatives among the Disciples 
hold to the old “plea” which includes ‘“Con- 
gregational government, the weekly observ- 
ance of the Lord’s supper, the practice of 
baptism by immersion, the eschewing of 
humanly devised creeds and denominational 
names, the preaching of a particular formula 
of conversion stated in terms of faith, re- 
pentance, confession, and baptism (immer- 
sion). The emphasis of the reactionaries 
who hold to this plea is upon immersion and 
this is the barrier that separates Disciples 
from other denominations. The progressive 
school of opinion that has grown up in late 
years among the Disciples would probably 
use the same terms as the reactionaries in 
describing their position, but they manifest 
an entirely different spirit. The Christian 
Century, edited by Disciples ministers, says 
of the progressives. “They find the genuis 
of their distinctive position in the passion 
for Christian unity and the conviction that 
the practice of it should begin at once by the 
actual inclusion in an unqualified fellowship 
of all whom Christ has received into his 
fellowship. . . . The one group hopes to find 
unity through correct organization. The 
other hopes to find correctness, if at all, 
through the practice of unity.” Baptism by 
immersion is the specter that appears at 
every Disciples convention. 


“Open Membership” in China 


HE crisis which the Disciples now face 

has been brought about by their mis- 
sionary work in China. The great union 
movement there, especially the project to 
form the United Christian Church of China, 
has brought all the denominations to a 
heart searching as to their sincerity in their 
profession of a desire for comity and a 
mission field free from the curse of sec- 
tarianism. The concrete question presented 
to Disciples missionaries in China is that of 
receiving members from other denominations 
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Now in this country as the official repre- 
sentative of the people and Government 
of France at the Pilgrim celebrations. 
While in command at Verdun he retook 
the fortresses of Vaux and Douaumont, 
and all the ground which the German 
Army had conquered during the disastrous 
campaign of 1916. He later succeeded 
Marshal Joffre as Oommander-in-Chief of 
the French Army. 


without requiring them to submit to immer- 
sion. To receive members from other bodies 
without re-baptism is designated by Dis- 
ciples as the practice of ‘open membership.’ 
The missionaries apparently are committed 
to and have been practicing this in some 
measure. They believe that to do otherwise 
will bring sectarianism into China and that 
they would deprecate very much. On the 
other hand if they practice “open member- 
ship” they find themselves out of harmony 
with the customs and the traditions of the 
churches for which they labor. The conserv- 
atives succeeded in getting a vote of the 
convention against “open membership” and 
the resolution provided that missionaries 
should resign if they found themselves out 
of accord with the resolution. 

Many church people throughout the coun- 
try believed that the war would put an end 
to sectarianism. This controversy among 
the Disciples is evidence that there is still 
a great deal of the sectarian spirit abroad 
in the land. We need not expect to do away 
with denominations for a long time to come, 
but we ought to get rid of the devil of sec- 
tarianism and this pronouncement of the 
Disciples convention is nothing more or less 
than a victory for the spirit of division and 
strife. 


Church Federation in Chicago 


T the Annual Meeting of the Chicago 

Church Federation on Oct. 26, a brief 
history of the organization was placed in the 
hands of those present. The Federation is 
young in years, having been organized in 
1907, but its development has been remark- 
able especially when viewed in the light of 
the solid and substantial nature of its growth 
and work. Advance has at times seemed 
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slow but it has always been permanent. Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett, President of the Federa- 
tion, put this succinctly in his Annual State- 
ment when he said, “No features of the 
Federation have been planned merely for 
ornamental purposes. The program has 
grown because there was increasing work 
to do.” 

Prof. Benjamin L. Hobson of McCormick 
Seminary was the first Secretary and is 
better known as the “Father of the Federa- 
tion.” Other secretaries of the early days 
were Dr. Charles E. Bacon and Rey. J. H. 
Hon. Thomas C. MacMillan was 
the first President of the Federation and he 
was succeeded by Thomas HE. D. Bradley. 
Dr. William B. Millard later served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Rey. Melbourne P. 
Boynton served during this time as Presi- 
dent. In 1916 the Federation was reorgan- 
ized and a much broader program of work 
was undertaken.- Dr. Herbert L. Willett was 
elected President and under his able leader- 
ship and with the faithful and efficient work 
of Secretary Walter R. Mee, the Federation 
has been growing steadily and increasing 
the value of its service in every direction. 


What the Chicago Federation 
is Doing 

HE work of the Chicago Federation of 

Churches is carried on under the follow- 
ing commissions and departments: Church 
and Industry; Comity; Evangelism; Inter- 
national Fellowship and Good Will; Organ- 
ization ; Political Action; Public Institutions ; 
Religious Education; Social and Civic Rela- 
tions;. the Woman’s Department; and the 
Young People’s Department. The scope and 
substantial progress of the Federation’s work 
is shown by the summary of the activities of 
the past year. Such items as these are es- 
pecially worthy of note: 


Present working staff, 14 members. 

Definite work by paid workers in fifteen 
out of the twenty-two penal institutions 
in the Chicago area. 

Christmas cheer brought to over 1,500 de- 
linquent and dependent Protestant child- 
ren. 

The number of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools in the city greatly augmented. 

Statistics gathered by the Commission on 
Evangelism indicate over 18,000 Haster 
season accessions to the churches last 
year. 

A monthly bulletin issued. 

A constantly increasing number of religious 
and philanthropic organizations using 
the Federation as a clearing house for 
exchange of information, plans for meet- 
ings, ete. 

The significance of the work in the various 
public institutions of the Chicago area can- 
not be overestimated. For the first time our 
Protestant churches are officially represented 
by visitors and workers and a definite effort 
is made to help all those coming out from 
these institutions to get into direct contact 
with the church in their neighborhood. We 
are taking care of our Protestant needs in 
this field as never before. 
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One Lesson from the Election 


Several issues were at stake in the recent 
election, and it is not my purpose to mention 
all of them. They will be in process of appear- 
ance for some years to come, and no one, prob- 
ably, realizes today just how much has been 
involved or just what is settled. But one les- 
son we may as well learn, which is that the 
people have settled a clear-cut issue on the rela- 
tions of the executive and the legislative 
branches of the American government. The 
Constitution, as we are often reminded, pro- 
vides a system of checks and balances to pre- 
vent any one of the three departments of goy- 
ernment from gaining such control of the 
machinery of government as to accomplish a 
usurpation of the power which resides in the 
people. One of the functions of the American 
government is to represent the people of Amer- 
ica in their relations with foreign nations. 

Long before the United States entered the 
World War, two students of American history 
and institutions expressed two radically differ- 
ent opinions with regard to. this 
matter. 


important 


Mr. WILSON’s THEORY OF THE PRESIDENCY 


In 1908, Woodrow Wilson delivered a lecture 
at Columbia University in which he set forth 
his theory of the powers of the Hxecutive. He 
was not then President of the United States, 
nor even Governor of New Jersey, but was 
President and Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Politics in Princeton. He was not then defend- 
ing his own presidential action, but was stating 
honestly what he believed to be the constitu- 
tional power of the Executive in foreign affairs. 
He said: 

The initiative in foreign affairs, which the 
President possesses without any restriction 
whatever, is virtually the power to control them 
absolutely. The President cannot conclude a 
treaty with a foreign Power without the consent 
of the Senate, but he may guide every step of 
diplomacy, and to guide diplomacy is to deter- 
mine what treaties must be made, if the faith 
and prestige of the Government are to. be main- 
tained. . He need disclose no step of negotiation 
until it is complete, and when in any critical 
matter it is completed, the Government is vir- 
tually committed. 


When Mr. Wilson delivered this address, he 
had not yet entered national politics. We have 
no reason to suppose that he was defining what 
he expected would be his own policy as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He believed that 
the President possessed these powers. When he 
became President, he exercised to the full the 
powers which he believed to reside in his office. 


SENATOR LODGE’s VIEW 


Six years before the lecture above cited, an- 
other student of American history and politics 
issued a book whose title affords little clue to 
its contents. It is entitled, “A Fighting Frig- 
ate; and Other Essays and Addresses,’ by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Hidden away in this 
volume of essays and speeches, mainly bio- 
graphical, is an essay on ‘The Treaty-Making 
Powers of the Senate.” I have not heard any 
one allude to this notable essay in the discus- 
sions of recent months. It is a very thoughtful 
document, free from any partisan or personal 
bias, and it sets forth not simply what Senator 
Lodge believed, but what, as we may be sure, 
the Senate believes, concerning its constitu- 
tional function. The essay grew out of discus- 
sions following the Hay-Pauncefoote Treaty, in 
December, 1900. It has no animus in any way 
relating to recent discussions and controversies. 

The essay is too long for consecutive quota- 
tion. He shows that the treaty-making power 
of the United States was at first exercised by 


The Powers of the President 
By William E. Barton 


the Continental Congress; and, under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, by the Congress, voting 
by states, each state having one vote, and nine 
of the thirteen states being necessary to the 
ratification of any treaty. The sovereign right 
of making treaties, was, therefore, in the be- 
ginning, a right of the states, and exercised 
through the Congress. In the discussions pre- 
ceding the adoption of the Constitution, this 
power was given to the Senate, without any 
concurrent action of the Executive, until near 
the end, when the provision was modified to 
include the President. Mr. Lodge says: 

The obvious fact that the President must be 
the representative of the country in all dealings 
with foreign nations, and that the Senate in 
its very nature could not, like the Chief Execu- 
tive, initiate and conduct negotiations, com- 
pelled the convention to confer on him an equal 
share in the power to make treaties. This was 
an immense concession by the States, and they 
had no idea of giving up their ultimate control 
to a President elected by the people generally. 
Here, therefore, is the reason for the provision 
of the Constitution which makes the consent of 
the Senate by a two-thirds majority necessary 
to the ratification of any treaty projected or 
prepared by the President. The required assent 
of the Senate is the reservation to the States 
of an equal share in the sovereign power of mak- 
ing treaties which before the adoption of the 
Constitution was theirs without limit or re- 
striction. (pp. 230-1). 

It will be noted that in this clear issue it is 
a New England Yankee who stands for State 
Rights, and a Southern Democrat who goes far 
beyond anything that Alexander Hamilton in 
his contentions with Jefferson would have de- 
manded for executive authority. 

In the same book Senator Lodge showed—in 
1902, as we must remember—that not only had 
the Senate repeatedly refused to accept treaties 
which a President had prepared, but that in 
more than one instance the Senate had taken 
the initiative, and had told the President what 
treaties the states desired him to sign and that 
in others the action had been concurrent 
throughout. He set forth that while the Presi- 
dent in the nature of the case must ordinarily 
take the initiative, the Senate has as good con- 
stitutional right to initiate treaties as has the 
President, and that it has several times exer- 
cised that right. 

Presumably Mr. Wilson had read Senator 
Lodge’s essay before the Treaty of Versailles 
was under consideration: he may have read it 
before he delivered his Columbia lecture. Doubt- 
less Senator Lodge had read the lecture of Pro- 
fessor Wilson delivered in 1908, before he 
clashed with President Wilson in 1918. Neither 
man can have been ignorant of the other man’s 
opinion. Neither could honestly charge that 


opinion up to personal ambition or official ob- . 


stinacy. Each man uttered his opinion calmly 
and when no policy of his own on which that 
issue depended was pending in the Government. 
Each must have admitted that the other’s was 
an honest.opinion. But neither could have ac- 
cepted the other’s view without complete sur- 
render of his own. Nor was any compromise 
easy. 


Wuat Mr. Witson Micur Have DONE 

One thing, however, the President might have 
done. When America was invited to partici- 
pate in the Versailles discussion, he might have 
considered that the issue was too important for 
him to insist upon what he regarded as his full 
constitutional prerogatives. If he had known 
as much about practical politics as would en- 
able, let us say, an average minister to get on 
well with a Board of Deacons or Trustees, he 


might have gone before the Senate with a little 
speech like this: 

_ Gentlemen of the Senate, our country is fac- 
ing a crisis so grave that I must have at every 
step your counsel in a matter whose decision 
is to rest jointly upon us both. I have a pro- 
found conviction that I ought personally to go 
to Paris, and I hope you will agree with me. 
If I_am to go, you will, I assume, wish me to 
be Chairman of the American delegation. I 
ask you to assist me in choosing my associates, 
two of whom, one Republican and one Demo- 
crat, I desire to be appointed from the Senate, 
and preferably from the membership of its 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I should be 
very happy if the Republican member might be, 
by your choice, and if you wish by my nomina- 
tion, the honored chairman of that Committee, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

I wish you, also, to assist me in securing 
outside the Senate, and thus in a manner as 
representing the States, in which as Mr. Lodge 
holds, the treaty-making power inherently re- 
sides, two of the ablest men in the nation, stu- 
dents of international law, and men whose 
standing will commend them to the judgment 
of Americans at home and the confidence of 
the nations abroad. I have in mind a number 
of able Democrats about whom I should be glad 
to confer with you, and I am hoping that as 
the Republican member you will join me in 
inviting either William Howard Taft or Hlihu 
Root. It is only fair to say that in coming thus 
to you I am going beyond what I believe to be 
the constitutional requirements incumbent upon 
the President, but I do not care at this time 
to discuss those matters. America has gone 
into the war as one, and the American Govern- 
ment must go to Paris with the co-ordinate 
treaty-making powers working in unison.” 

That is the way a minister would have han- 
dled a Board of Deacons in a matter of this sort. 

Mr. Wilson is a minister’s son, and he ought 
to have learned how to meet a situation of that 
character. He did not do it in that way. He 
participated in the preparation of a treaty 
which he said the Senate should adopt just as 
it stood. Lord Grey became troubled and told 
the people that if they did not like the covenant 
just as it stood, they might make such reserva- 
tions as they chose and Europe would accept 
them. But with Mr. Wilson it was not simply 
a question what Europe would accept; he had, 
in the exercise of what he believed to be his 
constitutional prerogatives, told the world that 
America would ratify this treaty, and he hon- 
estly believed that he had committed America. 
He believed and plainly said that. the good 
faith of America was already plighted. When 
the Senate, after one futile conference which 
the President held with some of its representa- 
tives, refused to accept this interpretation of 
the action of the President, Mr. Wilson went 
over the head of the Senate in an appeal to 
the people. It was a fatuous proceeding. 
Neither in political or physical strength was 
Mr. Wilson equal to that strain. He broke 
down physically and his appeal fell flat. 


A Serious MISTAKE 


I am of those who believe in the integrjty of 
Mr. Wilson. I believe that he has acted from 
high motives, and I believe in the end which 
he sought to promote. I regard him as a great 
and good man, whom the future will accord a 
high place in the life of America and the world. 
But I believe he made a very serious mistake, 
if not in the interpretation of the functions of 
the Presidency, at least in his insistence upon 
the full exercise of those functions in a time 
when the wisdom of the whole nation, and of 
all departments of government that had any 
share in the responsibility, was sorely needed. 

Twe men went into the recent campaign de- 
manding at the polls a vote of confidence. One 
was Woodrow Wilson, and the other was Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Senator Lodge came to the Chi- 
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cago conyention, sour and resentful. He was 
‘smarting under the lash of criticism. In my 
judgment he had some reason to resent many 
things that had been said of him. On the other 
hand, I believe that he no less than Woodrow 
Wilson had acted deliberately and from worthy 
motives, and that his essay already quoted is 
at least as cogent as Mr. Wilson’s lecture. 

Senator Lodge as I saw him in Chicago in 
June was not the man I have seen on that plat- 
form in previous years, and at different times 
in the Senate chamber. He had aged. He 
seemed a petulant old man. He trembled visibly 
as he delivered his address. The strain of the 
occasion, and the high tension of his feelings, 
and the flight of years, wrought mightily upon 
him. He was not at his best. His speech was 
generally conceded to have been unfortunate. 
It was bitter; it was not great or magnanimous 
or thrilling. It was resentful, vindictive and 
I think ineffective. Yet Mr. Lodge knew that 
he had behind him all the power that was neces- 
sary to prove in that convention and at the 
polls that Mr. Wilson had been mistaken in his 
interpretation of the Constitution. And he has 
proved it. : 

Since the days of John Marshall it has been 
the function of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States to interpret the Constitution. Never 
before in the history of our government, except 
perhaps in 1860, has a constitutional question 
been an issue at the polls, and in 1860 the issue 
was not well defined, and it had to be settled 
on the battlefield. In 1920 the issue was well 
understood. Not in the party platforms: the 
League of Nations was an unreal issue to both 
candidates. Cox showed only perfunctory en- 
thusiasm for it, and the administration showed 
only perfunctory enthusiasm for Cox; the Presi- 
dent in his pathetic pre-election address never 
meutioned him, nor did Secretary Bainbridge 
Colby, the official representative of the admin- 
istration, in the campaign address which I heard 
him deliver, name Cox or hint that he or Wilson 
had ever heard of him. What he pleaded for 
was a vindication of the Wilson policies; and 
the people understood that. : 

Some good people voted for Governor Cox 
under the impression that thus they were voting 
for a League of Nations, and suppose that now 
their hopes are at an end. I hope that it is not 
so bad as that. 
of Nations long ago if the President and Senate 
could have come together and they could not 
have hoped to do that with Cox in the chair. 
There is hope that now the President and Sen- 


We might have had a League , 
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ate will at least be in agreement, and I am not 
without expectation that ultimately we shall 
have a place in the League. But only in a 
minor sense was the League the issue: indeed, 
as between the candidates I do not see how any 
one could suppose that it was an issue at all. 
The real issue was otherwise, and it has been 
settled. 

The people have decided that Mr. Wilson was 
not correct in his Columbia lecture in the affir- 
mation that it is in the power of the President, 
without consulting the co-ordinate treaty-mak-_ 
ing power, to commit on his sole word and judg- 
ment the Government and people of the United 
States in international relations. Nothing could 
have been more bald than Mr. Wilson’s own 
statement of the autocratic power which he 
be'ieved the President to possess in committing 
this nation to international obligations. The 
people have decided that they do not understand 
the Constitution as giving to the President so 
much power as that, and that they do not want 
the President to assume that he has it. 

There are several lessons to be learned from 
the campaign. One is that by the emphatic 
vote of the people, the treaty-making power of 
the United States has been made safe for 
democracy. 


Threatening Disaster in the Near East 
The Revival of Turkish Nationalism 


The situation in Turkey and the Near Hast 
is leaping into prominence in the political and 
religious world. The conditions there cannot 
be ignored even by the people of the United 
States, as they affect not only the work of 
American Missions and the operation of the 
Near Hast Relief, but mark the movement of the 
Bolshevist forces into Anatolia upon their way 
toward Constantinople. The safety of over five 
hundred American missionaries, educators and 
relief workers and millions of dollars’ worth of 
American property are involved. 

In addition to all this, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the relations between France and 
England are becoming strained to the point of 
actual danger of disruption over these questions, 
with no alleviating features. The: armistice 
terms under which Turkey surrendered to the 
Allies did not include the temporary military 
occupation of the country except in case of in- 
ternal disturbances. Nevertheless, fearing dis- 
orders might occur, Syria and Cilicia were 
occupied by French and British forces, the 
British later withdrawing in favor of the 
French who became, about a year ago, the only 
foreign military body of occupation. Adalia, 
upon the southwestern shores of Asia Minor, 
was occupied by the Italians, and the Greeks 
were permitted to take control of Smyrna and 
Adrianople. 

In the meantime, Gen. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was gathering about himself, first at 
Sivas and later at Angora, an army of demobi- 
lized Turkish and Koordish troops, professional 
brigands and malcontents of every kind. There 
were large supplies of small arms, including 
-rifles and machine guns, with ammunition, in 
various depots in the interior, all of which 
Mustapha requisitioned. A government was set 
up at Angora with a parliament which began 
to function claiming tobe the only de facto 
Turkish Government, since the Sultan and min- 
istry at Constantinople under the military occu- 
pation of England, France, Italy and Greece, was 


merely a’ Turkish Government in name, as it was 


powerless to act except under foreign control. 

Mustapha Kemal’s proclaimed purpose was 
to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. He repudiated the Treaty of Peace, de- 
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clared against any dismemberment of Turkey 
and the occupation of any part of the country 
by Greeks, Italians, French or English. He 
also protested against the setting apart of the 
so-called Armenian yilayets to a New Armenia. 
“Turkey for the Turks” was his war ery and 
most of the Turks in Constantinople itself were 
in sympathy with this idea. 

Mustapha got control of nearly all of Asiatic 
Turkey north and west of the areas occupied 
by the Greeks, Italians and French and at one 
time his forees came to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus within ten miles of Constantinople and 
cut the Bagdad Railway within twenty miles 
of the city. At present the so-called Turkish 
Government at Constantinople controls only 
that city and a narrow fringe of territory on 
both sides of the Straits. Nationalist forces have 
presented formidable resistance to the advance 
of the Greek army from Smyrna and from 
the. southern shore of the Marmora and 
have driven the French out of Marash and 
Oorfa, made their tenure at Aintab precarious 
and inflicted heavy losses upon them. The 
Nationalists have gained courage as they have 
seen the French retire. : Tarsus, Adana and 
Mersine in Cilicia have been the objects of 
repeated attacks by Mustapha’s bands who 
have raided and devastated the open country, 
massacring Christians and burning their crops 
and villiages. ; 


THE SITUATION IN ARMENIA 


The Republic of Armenia in the Caucasus, 
which has been provisionally recognized by the 
United States and some other powers, is sur- 
rounded by hereditary enemies, the Tartars, 
Koords and Turks, and now is confronted by 
the Bolsheviki who are demanding recognition, 
with free passage through Armenia in order to 
form a junction with Mustapha in Wastern 
Turkey. The situation in Russian Armenia was 
never more critical than at this present hour. 
The Bolshevist and Tartar forces along the Cas- 
pian have already invaded the Republic from 
the east and, according to press dispatches, 
have connected with Mustapha’s forces from the 


west in Alexandropol, and together were moy- 
ing against Wrivan, the Armenian capital. And 
the Armenian forces were proving themselves 
quite insufficient to resist. 


FRENCH WITHDRAWALS 


In Cilicia, the French military commander, 
Colonel. Bremmond, has been superseded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kepetrel whose first general 
order was to the effect that Armenian refugees 
who had been driven from their burning villages 
and desecrated homes by bands of Nationalists 
must at once leave Adana, the French Cilician 
headquarters, to which place they had fled for 
safety. From eighty to ninety thousand men, 
women and children are involved. At the same 
time, the Armenian men are being disarmed 
after haying fought with great bravery under 
the French in resisting attacks upon Adana, 
Tarsus and other places. 

The Turks hated and feared the Armenians 
before, but now that spirit is intensified by the 
fact that they have taken up arms against them 
and in defense of the French. The adoption of 
this policy of deportation will hardly stand 
second in atrocious cruelty to that practiced by 
the Turks five years ago. Colonel Kepetrel is 
manifestly preparing the country for French 
retirement and for the return of the Turks. 
Mustapha demanded that all Armenians in 
Cilicia not inhabitants of that country before 
the war should be deported. In other words, 
the French in Cilicia are coming to terms with 
Mustapha Pasha and are using their military 
forces there to put the Turks in full control 
of the country to the sacrifice of Armenian 
interest and safety. 

In Constantinople the Allies are also nego- 
tiating with Mustapha. There is no reason to 
believe that he will make terms with them that 
are more merciful to the Christian races than 
have already been made with the French in 
Cilicia. Under these conditions only one out- 
come is possible, namely, the restoration of the 
Turk to power from Northern Syria and Con- 
stantinople to the borders of Persia and Russia, 
with the Bolshevist elements dominating in 
the eastern areas. 

(Continued on next page) 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Peace of Christ 
By Rev. Hugh Gordon Ross 
First Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 


My peace L give unto you.—John 14: 27. 

What an incomparably precious legacy! Let 

us try to discover what it is and what it means. 

In the first place, this peace is not incom- 

‘ patible with conflict. For Jesus, as he speaks, 

is on the eve of the grimmest conflict of his 
career. 
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COMMUNION HYMN 
By Allen Eastman Cross, 1920 
Tune: “Hamburg” 
(Inscribed to “The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ”) 


“That they all may be one.”—John 17: 21 


Once more among his friends he stands, 


Shows them the wound prints in his hands, Moreover, those, to whom this peace of 
Breaks the white bread of brotherhood, his is offered, are going forth to conflict 
too, the conflict that was to be theirs to 


And pours for all his common blood. 


the end, and that is ours still. We are struck, 
also, by the fact that the peace of Christ is 
not incompatible with apparent defeat. Was 
there ever, according to the world’s poor stand- 
ards, such a complete and /final overthrow, as 
the overthrow of Jesus on the cross? And many 
times since then, the holy banners have seemed 
to go down in the dark battle, and not one of 
us would claim that the victory is utterly ours 
even yet. This peace of Christ, then, is not the 
peace of the cloister or of the sequestered paths. 

What is the secret of such a peace as this? 
In the experience of Jesus himself, the first 
element of that secret was, beyond all doubt, 
his knowledge of God as Holy Father. Jesus 


“All may be one,” the Spirit saith— 

One love, one faith, one life, one death! 
The Pentecost of high accord, 

The flaming Power, the living Lord! 


Since death is dead, and life is king, 
To each the immortal crown I bring— 
The will that self and softness scorns, 
The martyr, soul, the crown of thorns. 


Comrade of slaves, our suffering Lord, 


a 


Thy love shall lead us like a sword! 
By the red path thy feet have trod 
We come to do thy will, O God! 


(Continued from preceding page) 

President Wilson has accepted from the Pow- 
ers responsibility for delimiting the boundary 
of a New Armenia in the northeastern section 
of Turkey and comprised within three Arme- 
nian vilayets. Mustapha has looked upon the 
acceptance of this task by the President of the 
United States as an indication that America is 
an enemy of the Nationalist Government. This 
has made the work of American relief workers 
much more difficult and probably accounts for 
the reported forcible detention at Samsoun by 
the Kemalist forces of Colonel Coombs, the 
Managing Director. 

During the year there has been a rising 
sentiment among Turks as a whole, and the 
Nationalists in particular, against allowing the 
Armenians to hold any part of Armenia in 
Turkey. If announcement should now be made 
that a considerable section of Hastern Turkey 
has been delimited by President Wilson as 
Armenia, destined to have a separate and inde- 
pendent existence from Turkey, and if at the 
same time ample provision has not been made 
to protect the Armenians in that general area, 
as well as all over Turkey, we may expect a 
concerted and widespread attack upon the un- 
armed and helpless Armenians all over the 
country. This would include over 100,000 
orphan children now.under the care of the Near 
Kast Relief. 

America for half a century has been the 
friend and supporter of the Armenians. Ameri- 
can missionaries introduced the Armenian na- 
tion to the western world, introduced modern 
education among them, and have stood by and 
suffered with them when they have faced anni- 
hilation at the hands of their Turkish masters. 
It was un American relief organization that 
sprang into existence five years ago at the call 
of distress that came up from that massacre- 
swept country. American missionaries, educa- 
tors and relief workers to the number of more 


than six hundred are there today doing all in 
their power to save life and aid in rehabilitating 
the country. 
in money and supplies have gone into the coun- 
try for relief purposes, considerable quantities 
of supplies yet remaining in American store- 
houses there awaiting distribution. American 
interest and American sympathy center in the 
critical state of the Armenians throughout that 
land of prejudice, turmoil and disaster. There 
is no doubt that the rank and file of America 
would approve of any steps the Washington 
administration would take to divert the threat- 
ening peril and save the Christians of Turkey 
from annihilation. No one could question the 
right and even the duty of the State Depart- 
ment to afford protection for American life and 
property now in the country. 

The League of Nations is now assembling. 
Can the United States do less than to offer her 
services to the League for the purpose of chang- 
ing threatening disaster into a condition of good 
order? America has poured out its millions 
that these people do not miserably perish. 
Have we not the right to insist that they shall 
be permitted to continue to live in peace? Con- 
ditions call, not for sympathy, but for action. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


IsLaAM, by ALBERT Kinross, (Atlantic, No- 
vember). The author is an Hnglish essayist and 
novelist who saw a variety of service in the 
East during the war. He writes out of experi- 
ences with Moslems in Macedonia, Palestine, 
Egypt and India and his estimates of character 
and tendency are well worth weighing. 

The CzrcHo-SLovAK NATIONAL CHURCH, by 
Rev. RopertT KEATING SmirH (Living Church, 
Nov. 13). <A further account of the religious 
movement in Czecho-Slovakia which is rapidly 
building uv a national church free from Rome, 
in some instances whole villages passing over 
with church and priest. 


More than fifty million dollars ° 


claimed, as we all know, to enjoy a unique con- 
sciousness of God. ‘No man knoweth the Fa- 
ther, but the Son.” Here we have not an <in- 
ference of the logicians, or a speculation of the 
theologians, but a claim made by Jesus, and it 
is impossible to get rid of it without sacrificing 
the reliability of the New Testament altogether. 
And in this claim, we have the twofold truth 


that, first, Jesus knows God completely, and — 


that, secondly, complete knowledge of God con- 
sists in knowing him as Father. 

Wherever he went, along the changing ways 
of life, in sorrow and in triumph, in regret and 
in exaltation, in bitter pain and costly toil, the 
Lord was conscious of the Father’s presence. 
As for us, this peace becomes ours as we more 
and more completely share Christ’s sureness of 
the Holy Father’s love. It is not always easy 
for us to be sure, but, if there is any method 
that offers, above all others, high success in 
our quest of this assurance, it is, I believe, the 
method of patient contemplation of the Cross. 
Here, above the noisy controversial voices, there 
comes the unchallengeable message of love 
divine. 

O love of God! O peerless, changeless, death- 
less love! Let me find thee, let me hold thee, 
let me never, never doubt thee! So shall I 
also know the very peace of Christ. 

But if his consciousness of God as Holy 
Father was the first element in Christ’s expe- 
rience of peace, the second was his conscious- 
ness of himself as the obedient Son. This, no 
doubt, is another mystery of the life of Jesus, 


‘but it is none the less a cardinal element of 


our Christian faith. In all his endeavors, in 
all his trials, our Lord was conscious of offering 
to ‘God a holy and complete obedience. 

In this response to the love that he knew to 
be ever under and around him, in this equili- 


brium between the Father’s will and the Son’s © 


answering service, there is the complete secret 
of the perfect peace of Jesus. For us, to be 
sure, this is- still an ideal and a goal. For in 
all of us there are still elements of disobedience, 
and where there is disobedience there cannot be 
peace. But through Christ we may do yaliantly, 
deriving from him new strength and insight with 
the passing days, until we also shall offer to 
our Father a response of holy obedience, and 
enter forever upon the ineffable inheritance of 
a peace that cannot be taken away. 
What a legacy! What a destiny! 
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largely a cultivated one. 
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What Shall Our Children Read? 
Fostering a Taste for Good Books 


The love for reading seems to be born in 
most people. Wyen the very small child will 
pick up a book and read a most amazing story 
from some picture there. I suspect that most 
of us would not be able to stand the constant 
strain of life today if it were not for an occa- 
sional journey outside of ourselves into the 
thought and experiences of another, as we find 
them in the pages of a book. 


DIVERSITY OF TASTES 


However, some people will find themselves 
carried away by one form of reading, and some 
by another. The thinker will want one kind 
of books, the uneducated man another. What 
appeals to the mother in thé home, who has 
passed through many life experiences, will 
probably not be that which will appeal to her 
daughter who is standing only upon life’s 
threshold, with no actual experience in the 
problems and anxieties as well as the joys which 
combine to make real living. But after all the 
taste for one or another kind of reading is 
That person who 
reads only the lightest form of fiction, no matter 
what may have been the original quality of his 
brain power, will soon find himself with a posi- 
tive distaste for the higher and deeper things 
in literature. The taste for good books is largely 
a trained one, and its cultivation begins, or 
should begin in childhood. For this reason it 
becomes a matter of great importance to us as 
parents what kind of books are to be placed in 
our children’s hands. 

Most fiction can be classified under one or 

two very general heads—the realistic and the 
idealistic classes. The first class, portraying 
life as it actually is, is not so prevalent as the 
other, perhaps because most of us feel that real 
life is more or less prosaic wherever found, and 
our chief desire in reading is to escape from it 
for a while. 
_ Idealistie fiction, on the other hand, always 
holds up some great ideal for life. Sometimes 
it is found fully grown in the hero or heroine; 
sometimes it is only a quality of soul which he 
or she is bending every energy to possess. But 
always the ideal is there, and every page of the 
book, directly or indirectly, holds it up to our 
attention. 


PortTRAYS SELF-SACRIFICE OF LOVE 


Take, for example, a very familiar character, 
Little Nell, the child heroine of Dickens’ Old 
Curiosity Shep. Who of us can call her to mind 
without thinking of her as the very picture of 
the self-sacrifice of love? Every step her child- 
ish feet take, as she guides her old grandfather 
‘out of the unwholesomeness of their old environ- 
ment, is filled with her self-forgetful love. And 
when accidentally she discovers his one great 
weakness—a weakness having its own main- 


‘spring in the love he bore Little Nell—how 


uncomplainingly she receives this additional 
burden on her small/shoulders. Small wonder 
that when Little Nell was gone, the poor old 
grandfather wandered about as one distraught, 
and became a proken-hearted/ man who finally 
grieved his life away on the grave of her who 
had for him been ever the very height and depth 
and breadth and length of the self-sacrifice of 
love. 

None of us can read such a book without 
feeling a sense of uplift and the desire to re- 
produce in our own lives the characteristic 
which is thus held up to our view. Almost 
always, when we are weary with our own lives 
and surroundings, we turn to some piece of 


idealistic literature in the hope of losing for a 


By Helen Wilhelm Schafer 


time our own identity in a world where the air 
seems a little purer and rarer than it does in 


our own work-a-day life. 


However, there is a class of fiction which 
holds up an ideal which is absolutely unzttain- 
able, and this may have a positively harmful 
effect upon our children. As an example, there 
are the Hlsie Books. Most women have prob- 
ably read them and know that in some ways 
they hold up a wonderful ideal, but it is one 
impossible of attainment.’ Or if it should be 
reached, it would tend to make the possessor 
pharisaieal, a trait of character utterly despic- 
able wherever met. 

I knew a little nine-year-old girl who, having 
read the first book of this series, had an earnest 
talk with her mother in which she pleaded with 
tears in her eyes, that_her mother treat her as 
Mr. Dinsmore had treated Elsie. And when 
her mother, out of her loye, refused what would 
have been an impossibility, the child felt that 
she had been cheated out of one of the greatest 
contributing factors to the development of a 
character like Hlsie’s. Her reasoning was wrong, 
of. course, but we must remember that that is 
apt to be the case with a child, and whatever 
makes the profoundest impression is the trait 
which immediately he desires for himself. 

On the other side stand the novels which most 
girls devour with such avidity today, those in 
which love conquers through seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles, and life flows on with- 
out a ripple; where the poor girl always mar- 
ries a man who gives her every luxury; where 
loose ideals of the sacredness of marriage are 
taught; where a woman’s life consists of mu- 
sic, dancing, fine clothes, and idleness. What 
sort of a preparation is here for life as the girl 
will actually find it? Real life is not a flowery 
bed of ease.’”’ We would undoubtedly be most 
miserable if it were. But naturally this idea 
appeals to the young girl and it is a great shock 
to her when she finds that the facts are mostly 


‘the other way round. 


I am wondering if much of our modern di- 
vorce evil may not be directly traceable to the 
false notions of life which our girls have re- 
ceived from promiscuous novel reading. They 
blame their husbands, whether consciously or 
not, for the fact that life is not all smooth sail- 
ing as they expected, and, before its experiences 
have ripened their judgments and readjusted 
their thinking, a breach has been made which 
cannot be mended. For this, if for no other 
reason, we should be extremely cautious as to 
what our children read. 


THE PEPPER Books 


The books which after all are of inestimable 
value in the forming of character are those 
holding a great ideal which, by sufficient effort, 
may at least be approximated. To use another 
old. child classic as an example, there are the 
Pepper books. What perfectly delightful chil- 
dren they all are—and yet how very human. 
You remember, in the very first glimpse we 
have of Polly, she snaps a basting thread in 
her impatience. How very natural they are, 
with their mischief and fun, and now and then 
little spurts of temper just like real flesh and 
blood children. But on every page of the series 
runs the ideal of a rich and beautiful home life, 
filled with the spirit of mutual love and helpful- 
ness. The child who takes Polly Pepper for an 
example cannot fail to be all the better for it. 
And there are so many other books which will 
prove fascinating to the child and at the same 
time will cause him, without consciousness on 


his part, to assimilate some of the strength of 
the character he has learned to love. 

That is the secret of the power of Gene 
Stratton Porter. She makes great ideals to live 
in thoroughly human people. Elnora, the girl 
of the Limberlost, is a noble character, not 
overdrawn or angelic in the least, but with all 
the strength of her strong nature bent upon 
one thing—the development of a wholesome and 
natural life lived out in the way God intended. 

These character forming ideals we want for 
our own Children. We want them to love the 
beautiful and despise the ugly in character as 
in everything else. ‘Therefore it behooves us 
to do all in our power to cultivate in them a 
taste for the best in literature. 


TIME FOR REAL THOUGHT NECESSARY 


But if they read books built on the race 
horse plan’’—something exciting on every page 
—they will naturally desire to have their lives 
ordered on the same “race horse” basis. Any- 
thing less will seem tame by contrast. The 
curse of our country today is the speed with 
which we live—no time for real thought or in- 
trospection. Let’s not foster this tendency in 
our children, but rather let us strive to cultivate 
the nobler character. which comes through a 
deep love for the highest in literature. 

We must, however, bear in mind that it is 
far better to teach the child to judge for him- 
self what is really worth while rather than 
merely to forbid the reading of what we con- 
sider degrading in tone. In all of us there is 
more or less a tendency to do the thing we are 
forbidden to do—to taste the prohibited fruit, 
as it were. There is one novel written by one 
of the great modern authors which, so I am told, 
is forbidden circulation through the United 
States mail. I have always had a great curi- 
osity to know something about it, and I suppose, 
should the opportunity: present itself, it would 
be a temptation to read it. Why? Merely be- 
cause to all practical purposes, our government 
forbids that very thing. I should like to know 
the reason, and the only way to know to my 
own satisfaction would be to read it for myself. 

So to forbid a child to read a certain book 
is to make it almost sure that sooner or later 
he will read it, just to find out the reason for 
our prohibition if nothing else. How much 
better to place books with clean, pure ideals 
in the hands of our children, and keep them in 
such a wholesome state of mind that, when the 
time comes: in which we must trust to their 
own judgment in these things, they will turn 
in disgust from those books which are murky 
in their portrayal of life while they revel in 
that which is uplifting and pure. 

A child’s life work may be determined by the 
influence of some book. His outlook on life 
most certainly will be. What a narrow and 
uninteresting sort of existence must be that of 
the man or woman who_never looks inside the 
covers of a book, but whose life must be meas- 
ured only in the terms of his own limited vision. 
The whole world belongs to the man who reads. 
He can refresh and inspire himself again and 
again with the greatness of great souls until 
the strength of their characters becomes in part 
his own, and he is made fine and strong in the 
reflected light of their ideals, as the moon gath- 
ers light from the sun. 

Such’a vista a love for good books opens be- 
fore us. Aside from the teaching of the eternal 
verities, what greater good can we as parents 
do for our children than to implant in them 
from their very earliest childhood a great heart 
love for the best in books! 
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Good Books for Girls 

Choice is difficult this year, for the general 
level is high. There is much variety of scene 
and action with many excellent character 
studies. All these girls are alive and eager. 
Ideals shine out without much effort at preach- 
ing them. Except for some errors, which must 
be due to poor proof reading, the stories are 
written in excellent English. The following list 
is intended to suit the taste of girls from ten 
to sixteen. 

A family story which will appeal to various 
ages is LirrLeE Forks TRAMPING AND CAMPING, 
by ANNA BiuntT More@san (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard). It is really a bird book put into the 
shape of an excellent story about the doings of 
a family living in a woodsy part of Wisconsin 
for the sake of the oldest boy’s health. The 
number of birds to be found in that latitude in 
winter is amazing. In summer the family all 
go camping and make more discoveries and 
plunge into more adventures. 

A different kind of nature study is bound up 
with entertaining fiction in TREASURE MouUN- 
TAIN, by EpNA TuRPIN (Century). The hero- 
ine, camping with friends in the Southern 
mountains, is a small whirlwind of activity and 
prejudice. We may disapprove of her but can- 
not help liking her. When she climbs a preci- 
pice to pick a beautiful orchid she narrowly 
escapes death. Just then she begins to learn 
some lessons about the selfishness of tearing 
flowers away to wilt when they might be giving 
joy to others. Her snobbishness is cured in 
another way and thereby hangs the tale of 
treasure and the hard adventures which led to 
its discovery. 

Something seems queer about JANET, A TWIN, 
by DororHy WHITEHILL (Barse, Hopkins). 
Twins are not usually single, yet Janet lives 
all alone with a strict and forbidding grand- 
mother. Life is so tame that she rejoices to 
find, in her wanderings, a closed house which 
she contrives to enter and explore. later she 
comes upon a rival housebreaker and then the 
owner, an eccentric lady who seems to have 
some power over the grandmother. Quite a plot 
is developed and it is all told with winning 
simplicity. 

Beautifully translated, comes another book 
by the author of ‘Heidi,” CoRNELLI, by Jo- 


Century A Mayflower Maid 
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HANNA Spyri (Lippincott). It is curiously 
interesting to compare these foreign stories with 
our own. Cornelli is a fascinating study. At 
first she leads a wild, free life at her father’s 
country home in Switzerland. Perhaps she is 
a bit lawless but she does not deserve the severe 


Soe 


Century 


Treasure Mountain 


rule which descends upon her.’ She falls into a 
strange morbid state pitiful to behold. Yet she 
“enjoys poor health’ and displays a trace of 
malice. New, wholesome influences restore her. 
The story is distinctive and unique. 

There is an attractive English school story 
which is quite unhackneyed. THE HrAp Girt 
AT THE GABLES, by ANGELA BrRaAzix (Stokes). 
Apparently girls’ schools in England build up 
traditions as do those for boys. At the “Gables” 
there is a custom of choosing one senior to act 
as a kind of autocrat. Pinnacles are seldom 
comfortable and Lorraine Forrester finds hers 
no exception. The thread of school life runs 
along with that of the Cornish village in which 
it is situated. The result is a lively story of 
varied interests. One touching suggestion is that 
Hnglish girls are learning to “live with their 
hearts,” like their French sisters. 

A chance to contrast an American school 
story is presented in HIGHACRES, by JANE D. 
Appotr (Lippincott). To begin with, the hero- 
ine is discovered on Kettle Mountain, far away 
from civilization, except as it surrounds her in- 
side her own home. Through interested friends 
she enters a sophisticated city home in order 
to gain the advantages of ‘‘Highacres” with its 
fine standards and wholesome athletics. 
and poorly dressed, at first she is not well 
treated. But she is of such good fiber, so 
staunch and kindly that she conquers all obsta- 


cles. The mystery with which her career began 
is solved in time to make her school days 
happier. 


How three children whose mother is dead 
and whose father is in prison, struggle through 
their heavy trouble is described in RAINBOW 
Gop, by MirtLiceNnT EXvison (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard). The blow is sudden and they have 
to go to a town near Portland and live with 
the grandfather who had never forgiven their 
mother for her marriage and who visits his 
wrath on them. The plucky seventeen-year-old 
daughter, “Toni,” is the leading spirit. By her 
courage and poise she melts the old man’s heart 
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and he exerts himself for the father’s release. 
Meantime there have been many other happen- 
ings in the family. The book is rich in im- 
pressive episodes. The younger sister, though 
rather silly, has won the support of a grim, 
silent aunt and the cat wins an invalid aunt. 

The last four books are historical in their 
setting. Already the Great War has passed into 
the realm of history. That ingenious author, 
AuGusTA HINELL SEAMAN, in THE CRIMSON 
PatrcH (Century), provides an absorbing mys- 
tery story. Patricia Meade’s father is in the 
secret service. When she goes to stay with him 
at a city hotel she is told that she must know 
nothing of his work. But she is plunged right 
into the midst of a plot and she cannot help 
herself. lt proves to be a very serious tangle 
which she helps to straighten and the situation 
is the more interesting in that it does not turn 
out exactly as she expects. 

Wavering traditions about the Pilgrim women 
give opportunity for such fabrics of fiction as 
A MAYFLOWER MAID, by H. B. Knipe and A. A. 
KNIPE (Century). A certain Barbara Gorges is 
the heroine, afterwards becoming the second 
Mrs. Miles Standish. Her uncle, Sir Fernando 
Gorges, is the villain of the piece. A part of 
his plotting resulted in leading the Pilgrims to 
the bleak shores of Cape Cod. The frame of 
the romance is probably not true. But the 
events, the surroundings and the spirit of the 
colonists are described with truth and fervor. 
Perhaps Priscilla did not flout John Alden be- 
cause he was only a cooper and she was called 
“Mistress.” But the story shows how the bar- 
riers of caste melted away in the new world. 

An ideal historical story, accurate and un- 
failingly interesting, is A PRAIRIE SCHOONER 
PRINCESS, by Mary K. Mauve (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard). In 1856 a Quaker of Ohio de- 
cided to take his family over the long prairie 
route to Nebraska in order to escape the inevi- 
table war. One of his nine children soon dies 
but they find a fugitive girl who has lost both 
parents by the way, through treachery. They 


Rainbow Gold 


“Wé did not drop our father’s name because , 
we were ashamed of him” 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
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battle with bad Indians and make friends with 
_ good ones. On arriving they build a “soddy’” 
_. house, fight.a prairie fire and, in due time, a 
blizzard. And these are but samples of their 
adventures. Of course the war does come to 
them with its shock and its stimulus. 


The chil- 
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dren are growing up and pairing off when the 
last page of the book is turned. 

Gettysburg stories by ELsiz SINGMASTER, 
are eagerly welcomed. JOHN BARING’S HOUSE 
(Houghton Mifflin) deals with a young girl 
who comes with an invalid brother to live in 
her grandfather’s old home. She is not think- 
ing of history at all, only of shelter, food and 
health. But there is an ancestral curse which 
isolates the sister and brother among their new 
neighbors and even endangers their lives. That 
is why. Elizabeth delves into the records of the 
great battle. This is a fine piece of work in 
every respect. 


Selected Boys’ Books 

Mire Miniter, by Epcar Lee MAsrTers 
(Macmillan). Nothing better as a description 
of boy life has been written since Tom Sawyer. 
Indeed, Mitch Miller and his chum were great 
admirers of that famous youth, imitated him to 
a certain extent, and even ran away from home 
in an endeavor to find him. And yet the story 
is not an imitation but an admirable account 
of another boy of the same wide-awake and 
adventurous type. It is all so human, so true 
to boy life that it seems ‘almost biographical. 
It is quite as full of fun and as entertaining as 
Mark Twain’s classic. 

JIMMIE QuiGc, OrricE Boy, by Harorp 8. 
LarHam (Macmillan). Mr. Latham evidently 
understands boys and there is an atmosphere of 
reality about this admirable and interesting 
story which is notable. Jimmie, after the death 
of his father, gives up his school and finds a 
job in a publishing house in New York City. 
He joins an Office Boys’ League, which proposes 
: to go on a strike! But Jimmy is sensible and 
goon becomes a member of a more desirable 
organization in which he takes part in a pag- 
eant. There is also a dramatic experience con- 
nected with anarchists, the theft of a large sum 
of money, and a bomb plot, which Jimmie helps 
to thwart. It is a very human and exciting 
story; the kind one does not like to put aside 
until it is read through. Without undue em- 
_ phasis it enforces some important lessons for 
working boys. 
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CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Tue GOLDEN West Boys, INJUN AND 
WuitEy, by Witt1Am S. Harr (Houghton 
Mifflin). One of the best Western Life stories 
for boys, written by the famous movie actor, 
who was himself a boy in the West during 
frontier days. Whitey is a boy from New York 
and “Injun,” an Indian boy on the ranch which 
Whitey’s father owns. They are great chums 
and together uncover a gang of cow thieves— 
not without risk to themselves. There is plenty 
of action and adventure to suit the most exact- 
ing demands. 

THE YOUNG WIRELESS OPERATOR—AFLOAT, 
by Lewis E. Turiss (W. A, Wilde). Roy Mer- 
cer, the wireless hero of two war-time stories, 
now that peace has come gets the position of 
wireless man on the fine steamship Lycoming. 
He is engaged for three months but that brief 
period gave him opportunity to employ his 
utmost skill, and he passes through stirring 
experiences. Boys will like the book quite as 
well as the two earlier volumes of the series. 
It is one of the very best of its kind. 

Scotr BuRTON ON THE RANGE, by EDWARD 
G. Curynry (Appleton). Describes the lively 
experiences of a ‘‘tenderfoot” forester, who ‘is 
plunged at once into conflict with a gang of 
sheep-herders and foils their schemes. There is 
a beautiful horse who shares honors with the 
hero. Incidentally boys will gather some in- 
formation about Western forestry. 

THE DREADFUL RIVER-CAVE, by JAMES WIL- 
LARD ScHuLTz (Houghton Mifflin). An Indian 
story by an adopted member of the Blackfeet 
There is a mystery about the river-cave, 
which is not solved till the story ends. Indian 
eustoms, hunting and fighting, are vividly de- 
seribed. It is as interesting as anything Mr. 
Schu'tz has written. That is praise enough, as 
his readers will understand. 

Tur ADVENTURES OF DAL HAMILTON— 
PROSPECTOR, by JosEPH T. Kescen (Wilde). 
Two young fellows, one a Western boy, the 
other an American-born Chinese, form a part- 
nership as prospectors. Their experiences in a 
mining camp are exciting and the story also 
gives a good idea of the methods of gold mining. 
A lively and entertaining story. 

DIAMOND ROCK, by CAPTAIN CLIFTON LISLE, 
Jr. (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). How men 


fought in revolutionary days is vividly described 


in this fine story of the campaign in 1777 in 
Pennsylvania. It is Quaker country and the 
boy heroes were of Quaker stock, but they bore 
a brave part in defending their country. Wash- 
ington’s army was in great peril and the mas- 
sacre at Paoli by Hessian troops is one of 
the events described. General Wayne is one 
of the characters. The details are historically 
accurate. 


Macmillan Mitch Miller 
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CURLEY AND THE AZTEC GOLD, by JosEPH 
B. Ames (Century). The best story of the dis- 
covery. of hidden treasure we have seen in a 
long time. Curley and his sister in the Colorado 
Canyon country are the center of a series of 
thrilling experiences which stir the blood of the 


Little, Brown 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF LAKEVILLE HIGH 


reader. Event follows event in rapid succes- 
sion. We will not tell,the story but commend 
it to boys and girls who like a well-written, 
exciting tale of adventure. 

It HAPPENED AT ANDOVER, by JAMES C. 
GRAHAM (Houghton Mifflin). The author is a 
Phillips Andover teacher, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why he is a favorite with the boys. 
These true stories of typical schoolboy experi- 
ences and escapades are delightful. Every man 
who has enjoyed prep. school or college life will 
appreciate them as much as the boy readers, 
perhaps even more. 

Scouts OF THE DESERT, by JOHN FLEMING 
Witson (Macmillan). Five stories about the 
experiences of two Boy Scouts on the borders 
of the Mojave Desert. Each one describes a 
successful attempt to be of real assistance to 
persons in trouble. A fine type of Scout stories, 
out of the ordinary, but not impossible. 

Tue Boy Scours or LAKEVILLE HIGH, by 

LESLIE W. QuiRK (Little, Brown). The Black 
Eagle Patrol.is again in the center of a lively 
and interesting story. It is true to the best 
Scout principles and full of schoolboy activities. 
There is a rousing account of a baseball game 
which is the climax of the story. 
* AT THE SIGN OF THE Two HEROES, by ADAIR 
ALDEN (Century). Up in the Hthan Allen coun- 
try on the shores of Lake Champlain, three 
lively, courageous and patriotic boys discover a 
band of smugglers. The story is a stirring ac- 
count of the adventures which led to the dis- 
covery and the final capture of the smugglers. 
It is a fine book for boys. 

Tur BuiacK BUCCANEER, by STEPHEN A. 
MeraperR (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). As stir- 
ring a tale of piracy as a boy could desire. And 
it is true to history in its central details. Cap- 
tain Bonnet was a famous pirate of Colonial 
days and he did kidnap a boy from the Maine 
coast, who afterward escaped, and the pirates 
did such things as are described in this book. 
There was also treasure hidden and found. 
What more could one ask for a story? 

Martin Crusor, by T. C. Brinces (Har- 
court, Brace & Howe). Martin was not only a 
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skilled aviator but he also experimented with 
wireless and when one day he received a call for 
help coming from the midst of the Sargasso Sea, 
he instantly set out on what proved to be an 
amazing adventure. He landed on a wonderful 
island which could be reached only by'seaplane 
or submarine. The man who had ealled for help 
was a scientist who arrived years before by 
submarine. We will not tell more of the story 
but advise boys who like an exciting tale to 
read it.. They will find it a hard story to put 
aside until it is finished. 

THE MARK OF THE KNIFE, by CLAYTON H. 
Ernst (Little, Brown). This is a story with a 
mystery and also a first-class football story. 
The hero, a likable youngster, is marked be- 
tween his shoulder blades with a knife-shaped 
figure. He thinks it’s “just a birthmark,” but 
when by scaring two Chinese at the sight of it 
he is released from a trap, he wonders what it 
means. An unusual story of school life. 


Old Favorites 


THE ADVENTURES OF Tom SAWYER, by MARK 
TwAIN (Harpers). Every man and boy has 
heard this story. Here is a fine edition for a 
Christmas present. It is well illustrated by 
Worth Brehm: The author, in his preface, says: 
‘Most of the adventures recorded in this book 
really occurred; one or two were experiences 
of my own, the rest those of boys who were 
schoolmates of mine.” 

LITTLE WOMEN, by Louisa M. ALcotr (Lit- 
tle, Brown). A beautiful new edition of the 
famous classic for young people. Its special 
feature is the eight delightful illustrations in 
color from drawings by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

Tur STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN, by 

HENRY VAN DykKeE (Harpers). A large page 
edition with eight full-page colored illustrations 
and other line drawings by J. R. Flanagan. 
’ PrnoccHi0o, by C. CoLtnopr (Lippincott). The 
children of every generation read this story with 
delight. This gift edition contains a number of 
handsome, full-page colored illustrations. 

Tosy TYLER, by JAMES OTIS (Harpers). A 
delightful story about a small boy’s experiences 
with a circus. Written forty years ago, this is 
one of those stories which is always fresh and 
interesting for boy and girls. It is abundantly 
illustrated. 

GEORGINA OF THE RAINBOWS, by ANNIE FEL- 
Lows JOHNSTON (Appleton). A new edition of 
a favorite story for boys and girls, ‘one of the 
classics of childhood.” 

Tur Poor LirrLeE RicH GIRL, by HLEANOR 
Gates (Appleton). A choice story of a little 
daughter of rich parents ‘‘too busy to bother 
with her.” It has been dramatized and shown 
in the ‘movies,’ and doubtless will be welcomed 
by a new host of readers. 

Grimm’s Farry TALES (Scribners). This 
handsome edition contains a goodly selection of 
famous tales of fairies, giants, enchantments 
and adventures. A dozen colored illustrations 
by Elenore Abbott are of superior artistic merit. 

UncLte REMUS, by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(Appleton). A large, handsome gift edition of 
this old favorite with many funny pictures by 
A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemble and an introduc- 
tion by Thomas Nelson Page. 


Two Annuals 

JouN MARTIN’s Bic Boor, No. 4 (Houghton 
Mifflin). No more fascinating annual for little 
folks is published than John Martin’s Big Book. 
This possesses all the excellencies in variety of 
story, fairy tale, poetry, information and fasci- 
nating illustration of the three previous vol- 
umes. Happy will be the child who finds this 
in its Christmas stocking. 

Tue Boy Scouts YEAR Boox. Hdited by 
FRANKLIN K. Marutrws (Appleton). The sixth 
in the series of books published each year now 
with stories, articles, poems and pictures taken 
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largely from the Boy Scout magazine, Boys’ 
Life. It is a large, handsome book that will 
delight and inspire any live boy. The writers 


include public officials, educational leaders, nat- 
uralists, explorers and Scout leaders. The stories 
are thrilling, the information regarding outdoor 
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life is of practical value, and the inspiration to 
manly virtues should make every boy who reads 
this book a better. boy. 


Informing Books for Young People 
A Book or BoyuHoops, by HuGENIE M. 
FRYER (Dutton). Twenty-eight biographical 
sketches of the boyhood of famous men, from 
Chaucer to MacDowell. ‘In all of these one 
finds that the well-spring of vision has the same 
source—imagination.” Chaucer, Balboa, Drake, 
Washington, Blake, Nelson, Burns, Keats, 
Pater, Rodin, Foch—are some of the names. 
A TREASURY OF HERO TALES, edited by ALICE 
C. Bryant (Crowell). These stories—there 
are nine of them—are taken from books by 
famous authors, and each story introduces a 
famous hero of old, each from a different coun- 
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try. They include Perseus, Siegfried, Sir Gala- 
had, Rinaldo, Beowulf and Robin Hood. They 
are classics that all children enjoy and should 
know. 

Little PropLE WHO BrcAME GREAT, by 
Laura A. LARGE (Wilde). This writer has dis- 
covered that the best way to interest boys and 
girls in such eminent persons as Michelangelo, 
Andrew Carnegie, Jenny Lind, Longfellow, 
Edison and a dozen other ‘notables’ is to go 
back to their childhood, pick out some incident 
or characteristic and find in it the prophecy of 
future greatness. The material is fresh, the 
workmanship excellent and the illustrations in 
several cases quite out of the ordinary. 

Tue Turrp Book or STORIES FOR THE STORY 
‘TELLER, by FANNY E. Cor (Houghton Mifflin). 
A combination of stories, old and new, some 
imaginative, some chosen from real life, but “all 
choice in moral and literary values. <A: beau- 
tiful gift book. 

SAINTS AND THEIR STORIES, by PrEagy WEB- 
LING (Stokes). A beautiful volume containing 
twenty of the legends of the saints of the Chris- 
tian Chureh. Bight full-page colored pictures 
add to the value and attractiveness of the 
volume. 

THE Book OF BRAVERY, by HENRY WysSHAM 
LANIER (Scribners). The third series of true 
stories, “in an ascending scale of courage.” 
They are stories old and new. One is as recent 
as the sinking of the ocean steamer Republic. 
Another is of the days of the Crusades, another 
goes back two centuries before Christ, to the 
struggle between Rome and Carthage. It is a 
fine collection and a good book for boys or girls. 

GIRL HEROINES IN FicrTion, by INEz N. Mc- 
Fre (Crowell). It is a great group that is 
assembled here—‘‘dear, motherly Little Dorrit, 
loyal, impulsive Maggie Tulliver, faithful little 
Ellen of ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ Eppie, who 
brought sunshine to Silas Marner, Cosette, the 
abused girl of the French Tavern, and pathetic 
Little Nell.” The author has given them a good 
introduction to, and made them alive for the 
young people of today. It will interest the girls 
and serve as a stepping stone in the best fiction. 

Boy HEROES IN Ficrion, by Inez N. McFEEr 
(Crowell). Seven favorite boy heroes are 
brought together—Gavroche, the street gamin 
from “Les Misérables,’ David Balfour and Jim 
Hawkins from ‘Treasure Island,” sketched by 
Stevenson, two of Dickens’ immortals, Oliver 
Twist and David Copperfield, ete. The work of 
condensation has been well done and the stories 
are told largely in the original writer’s lan- 
guage. 

PILGRIM STORIES, by MARGARET PUMPHREY 
(Rand, McNally). Published a few years ago, 
this little collection of stories for children about 
the Pilgrims is fittingly revived. Much of the 
material is imaginative but: it is all based on 
history and as a whole gives an account of 
events which the children will remember. 

TRAVEL Stories (Century). Sixteen stories, 
told first in St. Nicholas. The Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, Victoria Falls in Zambesi land, 
India, China, Rheims, Holland, are some of the 
places visited. It is both instructive and en- 
tertaining reading which boys and girls will 
enjoy. } 

Boy’s Boox or Mopget Boats, by RAYMOND 
F. Yates (Century). All boys like to make 
things. This book gives minute directions for 
the building of model boats, not only little sail- 
boats, yachts, ete., but steam and _ electric 
launches, ete. The author even tells how to 
build a small electric sul®harine chaser that 
will race across the pond at good speed. 

Hiew Scnoort FARCcES, by FREDERICK TREVOR 
Hirt (Stokes). Three one-act farces written 
for a Boy’s Club and a Boy Scout Troop. They 
have been given successfully several times. 
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Requiring the simplest of stage arrangements 
they seem admirably adapted for their purpose. 

Tue Boys’ Book or Magic, by HEREWARD 
CABRINGTON (Dodd, Mead). No topic is more 
fascinating to most boys than that of slight-of- 
hand performances. This volume explains hun- 
dreds of tricks and gives minute directions for 
performing them. Many illustrations add mate- 
rially to the value of the book. 


Animal Books for Young Readers 

THr Burerss ANIMAL Book FoR CHILDREN, 
by THORNTON W. Burcess (Little, Brown). 
This is the animal book for children. The text 
deseribes in the author’s own way, which is now 
well known, the habits and characteristics of a 
great variety of animals. It is in story form, 
but with “utmost care to be accurate in the 
smallest details.” The special feature of the 
work is its abundance of illustrations in color 
and black and white, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
who illustrated the Burgess Bird Book. There 
is no better art work of the kind to be found 
in any animal book. The volume is sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

OLD GRANNY Fox, by THORNTON W. Bour- 
cess (Little, Brown). This is another of the 
larger Burgess animal story books. It is de- 
lightfully lifelike, interesting, instructive and 
wholesome in its influence. The spirit and 
purpose of the book are well stated in the dedi- 
cation, “to the inerease of the spirit of mercy 
and to the gentle charity which before passing 
judgment on another will seek to get the other’s 
viewpoint, even though that other be but a fox.” 
Capital pictures by Harrison Cady enliven the 
attractive volume. For children four to twelve. 

Nuova, by VERNON KeELLoge (Houghton 
Mifflin). A tale of a beautiful new bee and her 
love story. Most of it is true to the life of the 
hive, with its drones, its nurses, its cleaners, 
its enemies, the bee moth and the black bees 
and its queen. But Nuova is not content with 
the old ways and doing what always has been 
done. She wishes to live her own life in her 
own way. In fact her romance was quite out 
of the usual order. And here are certain sug- 
gestions that the children will not perceive but 
their elders may. So the book is intended—“for 
children from five to fifty.” The full-page, co!- 
ored illustrations are very attractive. 

Tur W. CHUCK FAMILY, by PAULINE STop- 
DARD HowArpD (Houghton Mifflin). A John Mar- 


_ tin story with the characteristic black and white 


illustrations. It is a lively tale of the Wood 
Chuck family of three generations. A variety 
of other creatures, Mr. B. Wow Dog, Mr. and 
Mrs, Goose, Chip Munk, ete., come into the 
story. Country children especially will enjoy it. 

BLUEBERRY BEAR, by J. L. SHERARD (Crow- 
ell). Here is a real good story about a rollick- 
ing young bear who got into scrapes and out 
of them as fast as any bear could possibly do. 
The story is told in a breezy way that will 
please small children, and their amusement will 
be increased by the pictures by George Carson. 

Prerper’s ADVENTURES IN MEADOWLAND, by 


Tittle Friend Lydia 


'. Houghton Mifflin 
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FLORENCE SMITH VINCENT (Stokes). Peter was 
a small boy who learned two magical words, 
“Watch—Listen,’”’ which spokefi just the -right 
way made him grow small as a bee. And so he 
spent quite a time living with the bees, and 
beetles and butterflies and moths. And this book 
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tells what he learned about the wonderful ways 
of these wise little creatures and what fine ad- 
ventures he had. Many pictures will help the 
children to understand the story. 

WIxLp CREATURES OF GARDEN AND HEDGEROW, 
by FRANCES Pirr (Dodd, Mead). A very enter- 
taining book intended mainly for children, but 
certain to interest their elders. It is Hnglish 
birds, bats, mice, hedge-hogs, ete. that are de- 
scribed and Hnglish gardens, but the descrip- 


tions are attractive and doubtless true for this’ 


side of the water as well. 

BAasy BUFFALO AND THE JOLLY JACK RAB- 
BIT, by C. E. KinpourNE (Penn Pub. Co.). A 
bright little animal book with colored pictures 
and the story of a young buffalo and his Jack 
Rabbit friend with whom he has some very 
lively times. 

JIMMY BuUNN Stories, by HENRY C. WALKER 
(Century). A bed-time story-book about the 
adventures of a rabbit. He plays a joke on 
Mr. Wolf, and has queer experiences with Peter 
Porcupine, Greeny the Frog, Teddy Turtle, 
Connie Coon and other interesting creatures. 
The stories have all been told to children with 
great success and other children will equally 
enjoy them. 

UncLe SQUEAKY’sS CouNnTRY STORE, by NEL- 
Lig M. LEONARD (Crowell). Another story in 
the popular series about the Graymousé Family, 
that have so delighted small children the last 
few years and it is just as interesting as the 
others were. 


Fairy Tales and Folk Lore 


Swiss Farry TALEes, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GrirFIs (Crowell). This is one of the most 
delightful books of fairy tales that can be found, 
and it is so much more than just stories; it 
tells a great deal about Switzerland and its 
wonderful Alps and the life of the brave, in- 
dustrious mountain people who live there. The 
stories. too. are thrilling but wholesome. 

A CHINESE WoNprR Boox, by NORMAN 
HINspALe PirmMaNn (Dutton). Fifteen Chinese 
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stories with eleven full-page illustrations in 
color by a Chinese artist. hese Oriental fairy 
stories are quite different in type from Western 
folk-lore, with an interest and humor of their 
own which is fascinating. Not only children 
but all lovers of folk-lore will thoroughly enjoy 
the volume. 

INDIAN OLD-MAN SrorrIEs, by FRANK B. 
LINDERMAN (Harpers). These stories, collected 
from the Crees and Chippewas will not only 
entertain children but also such of their elders 
as care for Indian folk-lore. An introductory 
foreword gives some information about the In- 
dians and their religion. The dozen tales tell 
“Why the Weasel is White,’ “Why the Dogs 
Howl at Night,” “How the Skunk Helped the 
Coyote,” and many other matters as Old-Man 
has explained them. 

‘THE SHOE-MAKER’S APRON, by PARKER FILL- 
MORE (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). Twenty folk 
and fairy tales of Czecho-Slovak origin, most of 
them never before presented in English. 

WONDER TALES OF THE WORLD, retold by 
CONSTANCE ARMFIELD (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe). A collection of seventeen short stories 
chosen from the folk-lore of as many different 
lands. The volume is well illustrated and makes 
an attractive gift book for children. 

TALES OF ENCHANTMENT FROM SPAIN, retold 
by Euste Spicer Eretts (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe). ‘Tales of young adventurers who sur- 
mounted the difficulties of magic enchantments.” 
Spanish folk-lore still kept alive in South Amer- 
ican countries. The stories are very entertain- 
ing and will be quite new to the children. The 
volume is well illustrated. 

THE GREEN Forest Farry Book, by LORETTA 
ELLEN Brapy (Little, Brown). Eleven stories 
by a trained story-teller. From beginning to end 
they are fascinating, having about them fresh- 
ness and originality as well as the indispensable 
elements of good fairy tales—enchanted princes 
and princesses, trees and animals with strange 
powers, spells and magic, both black and white. 

Ture BLuE Farry Boon, by ANDREW LANG 
(Longmans). A new issue of one of the best 
of the series of Lang’s Fairy Books, of various 
colors. This contains good versions of many of 
the classic tales, Little Red Riding Hood, Cin- 
derella, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, The 
Forty Thieves, Bluebeard, ete. as well as a score 
of others not so well known. 

TALES OF WONDER AND MAGIC, by KaTHa- 
RINE Py Le (Little, Brown). Fourteen wonderful 
stories about fairies and giants and enchant- 
ments, beautiful princesses and brave princes, 
and fierce demons. These stories are gathered 
from the folk-lore of many Jands and are very 
entertaining, well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. Just/the book for boys and girls from 
10 to 15 years. 

THE WHIRLING. KING, by HARRIETT MEAD 
Oxcorr (Holt). The imaginative child will de- 
light both in the comical silhouettes and the 
wonderful and instantaneous transformations 
that hold attention from page to page. Miss 


Oleott draws her material from French sources 
and has sought to adapt it to American readers 
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The American Board is paying 
interest on a debt of $240,000 


The Women’s Boards are paying 
interest on debts of $50,000 


The Home Missionary Society has been 


compelled to spend more than 


it has received by $100,000 


The Edueation Society has reached its 


borrowing limit at the bank 


The Other Boards are under 


a like pressure 


The Emergency Is a Fact 


LAST SPRING WE SAW IT COMING AND 
MADE THE EMERGENCY CANVASS 


3000 CHURCHES 3000 CHURCHES 
HELPED DID NOT HELP 


Of those which did not help in April: 
I. Many will make the canvass for 1921 in December. 
The full apportionment is necessary for 1921 
2. Others will make their 1921 canvass in the late winter. 


Will they not AT ONCE provide their proportionate share . 


in the current emergency fund ? 


CHURCH TREASURERS 


Please remit amounts collected as promptly as possible. 
Thus save thousands of dollars interest charges. 


Subscriptions to the CONGREGATIONAL World Movement 
are not cancelled by the misfortunes of 
the Interchurch Movement. 


They go WHOLLY to our Congregational work. 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 671) 

THE MAcic WHISTLE, by EH. GoRDON BROWNE 
(Dodd, Mead). An interesting collection of 
stories for children in an attractive large type 
volume with beautiful illustrations by Florence 
Anderson. The first rather long story is quite 


ay 
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like an Arabian Nights Tale and introduces the 
famous Haroun-El-Raschid among its charac- 
ters. In all the tales fairies and witches and 
enchantments will delight the little folks. 

EXASTERN STORIES AND LEGENDS, by MARIE 
L. SHEDLOCK (Dutton). Stories of the Buddha- 
Rebirths, “given to the world more than 2,000 
years ago,” arranged to be told to children. Prof, 
Rhys Davids calls them the originals of the 
familiar AXsop’s Fables. 

TRAILS TO WONDERLAND, by IRA L. WRIGHT 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Very charming are these 
twelve short stories, beginning with the account 
of the wonderful little treasure box that walked 
and talked, and ending with the poem about The 
Circus in the Sky in which Castor and Pollux 
and the six little Pleiades and old Pegasus all 
appear. Then there is the story of the Little 
Tin Rooster, and the Three-Cornered Table that 
traveled, and the old Whale who thought he 
had a toothache, and the Magical Whistle which 
caused happy wishes to come true—all are good 
stories which children will greatly enjoy. 

Tue Story or Doctor DoLirrTLe, by Hucu 
Lorrine (Stokes). This queer doctor was very 
fond of animals, indeed he said he “liked them 
better than the ‘best people’! He began to 
learn animal language and became an animal 
doctor and*was very successful. Now there was 
a great sickness among the monkeys in Africa 
and having heard of the doctor they sent for 
him—and he went. It was a wonderful voyage 
and there were strange things happened in 
Africa. All of which are described in this book. 
There never was another like it. And the pic- 
tures are as strange and as funny as the story. 
The children will like it. 

PEREWINKLE’S ISLAND, by EpitH L. HAs 
(Lippincott). A book for children from eight to 
twelve. Meg, Peg and Topkins, with their 
mother, the Queen of Whatem, tired of court 
life, go off with Perewinkle the Sailor, to his 
island. There they meet many queer people, 
Top Twins, How Nowkins, Barley Sugar, Poty- 
pan and others and have many strange adven- 
tures. The book is well illustrated. 

Srortrs FOR GOoD CHILDREN, by Lora B. 
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Prox (Little, Brown). Here is a collection of 
folk tales from many lands all the way from 
Mexico to China, to India, to Persia and to 
Britain. They are lively and well told, also 
attractively illustrated. The title is true, they 
really are good stories and just right for chil- 
dren between seven and ten years old. 

In Srory LAND, by RutH IRMA Low (Small, 
Maynard). A book of charming new fairy 
stories of the wholesome kind and they all end 
happily as fairy stories ought to end. 

JANE AND THE OWL, by GENE STONE (Crow- 
ell). A children’s story of the sage-bush coun- 
try away out West. Jane is a little girl and 
the Owl’s name is Oskar, and they have some 
marvelous adventures together—the enchant- 
ment and fairy kind, you know. 


For the Younger Boys and Girls 

PrGey IN TOYLAND, by ARCHIBALD Mar- 
SHALL (Dodd, Mead). “All little girls,’ says 
Mr. Marshall, ‘sometimes wish they could live 
in their own dolls’. houses.” So that happens 
to Peggy one night after she drops to sleep. 
She is whirled away to a mysterious island 
where she meets all her own dolls and many 
others. Also she is mixed up in a plot and 
helps rescue a queen. The book is the best that 
has appeared since “Alice in Wonderland.” The 
author must have had an eye on the parents 
who read aloud to their children for some of 
the political allusions are satirical. 

A TREASURY OF HEROES AND HEROINES, by 
CLAYTON Epwarps (Stokes). Some of the 
heroes in this volume are the creatures of 
legend or fiction, like King Arthur, Don Quixote 
and Robinson Crusoe, but over thirty are his- 
toric, Mohammed, Julius Cesar, Dante, Queen 
Elizabeth, Peter the Great, Molly Pitcher, ete. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the boy or girl whose 
Christmas tree bears such a gift. 

Sunny Boy IN THE COUNTRY, by RAMyY 
ALLISON WHITE (Barse & Hopkins). An ador- 
able yet thoroughly human youngster, his fond 
parents and grandparents and the background 
of barns and hayfields, horses, cows, apple pies 
and meandering brooks will make this book a 
source of entertainment to boys and girls who 
in all essentials are much akin to “Sunny.” 

DororHy DAINTY AT GEM ISLAND, by AMY 
Brooks (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). Fortu- 
nately Dorothy and her friends grow up slowly 
so that this pleasant series can run a good 
while longer. In the summer of this particular 
record, Dorothy and Nancy are living on an 
island but the rest of the group are near by on 
the mainland. Antony, their fisherman friend, 
makes a fine contrast. 


There came slowly forth — 
the new Princess- 
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Tur ITALIAN TwINs, by Lucy FrrcH Prr- 
KINS (Houghton Mifflin). It is a clever idea 
to introduce children of each foreign land in 
the shape of twin brother and sister, aged 
twelve. Beppo and Beppina are Florentine 
children belonging to an upper-class home. One 
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day they lose themselves and are kidnapped. 
Their wanderings lead them into the mountains 
and over the water to beautiful Venice, before 
they are rescued. The author’s illustrations 
are very pleasing. 

Puss-In-Boors, JR. AND OLD MoTHER GOOSE, 
and Puss-IN-Boors, JR. IN NEw MorTHER 
GoosE LAND, by Davip Cory (Harpers). Com- 
panion volumes in a series of similar little books 
by this author, expanding the familiar incidents 
of Mother Goose lore into some interesting new 
adventures, and appropriate pictures add to 
their charm. 

Four Girts or Forty YEARS Ago, by NINA 
RHOADES (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). Four lit- 
tle sisters under twelve years of age are left in 
charge of a severe step-grandmother. They 
spend almost all the time in one room on the 
third floor of a city house and life is very 
dreary. But they are a lively flock and manage 
to find adventures. After a while a happy sur- 
prise comes to them. A well-written and in- 
teresting story. 

LirtLe FRIEND LypiA, by ETHEL CALVERT 
PuitLirs (Houghton Mifflin). A beautiful story 
which begins in an orphan asylum and ends, for 
Lydia, in a real home with the nicest kind of 
a father and mother. The best of it is that she 
does not forget to share her pleasures with the 
friends she left behind. 

Tur STRANGE YEAR, by HLizA ORNE WHITE 
(Houghton Mifflin). A welcome sequel to a 
story of rare merit. Last year the “Blue Aunt” 
appeared and now more is told about the young 
friends and relatives who mourned her depar- 
ture for France. It was a war year which was 
so strange and hard even for. those who stayed 
at home. But with courage and good cheer 
they all won through the waiting time and 
Christmas brought the dear aunt back again. 

Twin TRAVELERS IN INDIA, by Mary H. 
Wave (Stokes). A twelve-year-old brother and 
sister are invited to travel in India with their 
uncle and aunt. The journey is long and varied 
and proves to be a pleasant way to gain much 
unusual information. 

Tut LAND OF THE GREAT OuT oF Doors, by 
Rosert Livinaston (Houghton Mifflin). Under 
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a rather formidable and not particularly sugges- 
tive title, the everyday and the unusual rural 
experiences of a little boy and girl are pleas- 
antly told. The brother takes turns with the 
sister in telling about farm life, barnyard ani- 
mals and the round of seasonal joys of the 
country, culminating in a glorious Christmas. 
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The book will interest children not over eight. 

TyLTyL, by Maurice MAETERLINCK (Dodd, 
Mead). This is the story of Maeterlinck’s play, 
“The Betrothal,” told for children by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. It contains eight full-page 
color illustrations by Herbert Paus and is a 
beautiful gift book. This is a sequel to ‘“‘The 
Blue Bird.” Tyltyl is now eighteen and this 
new story describes his adventures in search 
of a sweetheart, under the guidance of Fairy 
Berylune. 

SANDMAN’s STORIES OF DRUSILLA DOLL, by 
ABBIE PHILLIPS WALKER (Harpers). Drusilla 
was an unbreakable doll, and she lived in a 
playroom with a jack-in-the-box named Bobby 
Jones, who was her particular friend. Drusilla 
had a great many adventures and told about 
them all to Bobby, and then, somehow, they 
got into this book just as she told them. 

A BROWNIE ROBINSON CRUSOE, by CHAB- 
LOTTE B. Herr (Dodd, Mead). A brownie who 
enlisted for war service as a little boy’s soldier 
doll is the hero of this narrative. He soon de- 
cided that the uncertainty of life on a desert 
island was preferable to the tortures of dollhood 
and escaped in a toy boat at the foot of the 
garden. Mis adventures are calculated to de- 
light the hearts of little folk. 

ADVENTURES IN MornEerR GoosE LAND, by 
Epwarp Gowar (Little, Brown). A beautifully 
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illustrated and very entertaining gift book for 
children from six to ten. Just about the time 
when Sandman is due a small boy took a ride 
on a fairy broom, which carried him to the land 
where all the Mother Goose people live, the 
Queen of Hearts, Prince Charming, Humpty 
Dumpty and All the rest. He had a delightful 
time which the children will enjoy hearing 
about. 

GYPSY AND GINGER, by ELEANOR FARGION 
(Dutton). A nonsense story as ridiculous as 
Alice in Wonderland. Gypsy and Ginger are 
married first off—then they build a house one 
night in Trafalgar Square. They are visited by 
a host of queer friends, among whom are the 
Balloon Woman, the Professor of Neglected Ac- 
complishments, the Penny Piper. It is a queer 
fantasy, with much fun-making of things as 
they are. 

Vue CRYSTAL BALL, by MAry D. Gorpon 
(Little, Brown). A highly imaginative and en- 
tertaining story for children from eight to 
twelve. It tells of the adventures of two chil- 
dren, Joan and Jock, who travel from their 
home in Moonden to the Garden of the Sun, 
where they find a wonderful Crystal Ball and 
take it home for a gift to their father. 

TRUDY AND TIMOTHY AND THE TREES, by 
BERTHA CURRIER PORTER (Penn Pub. Co.). A 
story of children who have a delightful trip 
from their farm home to Washington and there 
learn some interesting and important things, 
including forest conservation, which leads to 
important action on their return. For boys 
and girls between seven and twelve years old. 

Tur SECRET orf HVERYDAY THINGS, by JEAN 
Henrrt Fasre (Century). A master among 
great naturalists, M. Fabre is also wonderfully 
successful in writing for children. This yolume 
contains sixty-eight ‘‘informal talks with chil- 
dren’ on such common things as thread, pins, 
needles, silk, moths, soap, fire, matches, glass, 
iron, rust, coffee, tea, sugar, flies, ete. Adults 
as well as children will find the book wonder- 
fully interesting. 

JUNIOR ‘TRAVELS IN THE Hoty LAND, by 
Mary H. WApDE (Stokes) pictures vividly the 
impressions made upon a religiously reared boy 
and girl, as they travel from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
and thence to Bethlehem and Nazareth. 


THE YouNG CITIZEN’s Own Book, by CHEL- 


SEA CURTIS FRASER (Crowell). A study of 
American civil government in simple conversa- 
tional style, well written for younger readers. 

Us AND THE BOTTLEMAN, by EpitH BALLIN- 
GER PRIcE (Century). Two boys and a girl, 
aged eight, eleven and thirteen, at a seaside 
pienic, one day, write a note, pretending to be 
shipwrecked mariners, and putting it in a bot- 
tle, throw it into the sea. It was found by a 
wise young man who knew how to play the 
game, and that makes the story. It is very 
funny and interesting. Children eight to twelve 
will enjoy it greatly. 

ON THE EpGE OF THE WILDERNESS, by WAL- 
TER PRICHARD. HATON (Wilde). The ‘‘Wilder- 
ness” is in the neighborhood of Berkshire 
County, in Massachusetts and the ten stories 
here told describe the wild creatures to be 
found there, a gray timber wolf, a crafty fox, 
a big bull moose, a wildcat, an otter, a weasel, 
etc. These are the best animal stories we have 
read for some years. 

MASTERS OF THE GUILD, by L. LAMPREY 
(Stokes). A companion volume to “In the Days 
of the Guild,” containing sixteen stories of the 
days of the troubadour, of puppet players, of 
tapestried chambers, of galley slaves, of fairies 
and Black Magic. All of these and more of the 
life and customs of the Middle Ages are de- 
scribed in these interesting tales. 

SooLrook WiLp Boy, by Roy J. Snetxi (Lit- 
tle, Brown). In the cold and half-light of the 
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far North, Soolook lived with his friends the 
dog pack, encountering strange adventures, 
struggling with wild animals in his search for 
food, always with the fear of the great Kabluna 
—the white giant who kills at a distance with 
magic of great noises—in his heart. He should 
find many friends among boy readers. 


Dodd, Mead 
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Poetry for Children 

THE Moeroors, by Marvin M, Taytor 
(Four Seas). It seems that ‘“Mogfoots” is just 
another name for everybody’s feet. This little 
book tells in a lively way about the adventures 
of some little boys and girls, and all in verse, 
and pictures of them by Marjorie Very are 
scattered thickly through it. 

THE CHRISTMAS CHILD, by NorA ARCHIBALD 
Sire (Houghton Miffin). A delightful col- 
lection of poems to read to children. They are 
all written by Miss Smith. Many are based on 
folk-lore and interesting historic incidents. The 
first score or more are Christmas poems. 

LirTLE HomMesPunN Sones, words and music 
by BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER (Stokes). An 
interesting feature of this attractive collection 
of poems, many of them set to music, is that 
they are largely based on the thoughts and 
imaginings of the author’s own children. Ten 
full-page illustrations in color are of exceptional 
excellence. 

RHYMES OF A CHILD’Ss WORLD, by Miriam 
CLARK PotreR (Four Seas). A book of verse 
for children which mothers will welcome. 
There are rhymes for the child playing indoors, 
for the outdoor life and a group of good twi- 
light or lullaby songs. Some of the verses have 
been printed before in the Youth’s Companion 
and Saint Nicholas. The book is well illus- 
trated by Ruth Fuller Stevens. 


Dodd, Mead 
PEGGY IN TOYLAND 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Growth of the Kingdom 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 5. Matt. 18; 24-88, 

Set out the underlying principle first, namely, 
that the Kingdom of God is not something that 
is furnished at once complete to the world, but 
that it must develop according to the laws that 
govern all living things. This makes it far 
more interesting and credible than it could be 
otherwise. 

The Tares and the Wheat. This is the first 
of the three stories by which Jesus attempts 
to make clear the truth that the Kingdom is a 
developing experience and fact. In each of the 
three parables that we study we must try to 
find the particular truth that Jesus. means to 
set forth. In this it is the principle that the 
fruits of the Kingdom reveal its unlikeness to all 
other forms of organized life and therefore that 
in the end it will furnish its own vindication. 
It is evident that there will be spurious institu- 
tions that will look so much like the Kingdom 
of God that they will deceive even the most 
careful observer. Can you mention any of these 
in the world now? And what are the various 
schemes that have been devised to detect and 
destroy them? 

Every farmer knows that there are sometimes 
such intimate jassociations between weeds and 
useful plants that one cannot be disturbed 
without the other is injured. Under such cir- 
cumstances Jesus says that it ‘is best to let the 
noxious thing grow along with the other until 
in the end it will be apparent which is which 
and the proper end will come to the evil thing.’ 


The Study of the Bible 


It would be a mistake, however, to interpret 
this as meaning that no effort is to be made to 
rid society of those false organizations and 
tendencies which are contrary to the Kingdom. 
But when they are so closely knit up with the 
true manifestations of the Kingdom that they 


cannot be destroyed without damaging the 
Kingdom itself, we may let them go on in the 
comforting certainty that in the end their true 
nature will appear and their inevitable destruc- 
tion will come to pass. 

The Mustard Seed. The purpose of this 
story is evidently to set forth the principle of 
the large results that flow from small causes 
in the Kingdom. It is a matter of potencies. 
It simply shows that size is not necessarily an 
indication of value or significance. The truth 
may be summed up in the words, The Value of 
Little Things. 

Trace the working out of the principle. Think 
of the way in which the great issues of individ- 
ual life often turn on small events. Time and 
again the supreme decisions of life are estab- 
lished by events or influences that seem at the 
moment to be trivial. It is often the word that 
was lightly spoken or the act that was thought- 
lessly done that changes the whole course of 
one’s life and work. So we must set great value 
on the worth of those actions which seem to 
us of small meaning. hey will go on and on 
in the lives of others for good or ill. 

Note the practical issues of this principle. 
How it makes it imperative that we watch for 
the apparently trifling actions and words and 
never overlook tehir importance. 

The Yeast. By this story Jesus evidently 


means to set forth the universal scope of the. 


Kingdom. The seed is small and the tree’ is 
large: the yeast is silent in its activity but it 
finally changes the character of the whole mass 
by its vitalizing power. It is quite unnecessary 
to study here the claim that Jesus generally 
uses yeast to ilustrate evil rather than good 
forces. That is to miss the whole point of the 
story, which is to unfold the wniversal character 
of the Kingdom. It is meant for the whole of 
life. The world is the subject of redemption. 
We are not to be satisfied with anything less 
than the whole universe for Christ. 

Whatever we may think about Leagues of 
Nations and unity of races, the ideal of Jesus 
is perfectly definite as he represents it here. 
Good bread demands that the yeast shall have 
worked through all the dough. And the only 
good world that ever can be had is one in which 
the yeast of the Gospel has penetrated and 
changed the whole of life from center to cir- 
cumference. Do we catch the full meaning of 
this truth? We Christians are working at the 
one supreme program which has in view the 
whole world. We are not satisfied with frag- 
ments of the world and parts of life. We are 
doing the greatest work in all the world. The 
men who represented the nations in preparing 
the Treaty after the Great War were doing a 
retail business in comparison with the statesmen 
of the Kingdom of God who are planning for 
the final conquest of the world by Jesus Christ. 
Are we Kingdom statesmen? 


OC Wave — 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


VII. Some Backgrounds of Jesus’ Teaching 


Jesus lived among the Jews at a particular 
time in history. Yet he spoke to all people of 
all time. His message contains eternal truth 
of utmost significance. But the subjects con- 
sidered and the form of his message were deter- 
mined largely by the needs and religious con- 
victions of his people. So far as we know Jesus 
wrote nothing. His words come to us through 
his. followers and clearly often bear the color 
of their own vitws and aims. 

The dominant idea in Jesus’ day was that the 
Messiah was coming. The prophets in their 
fight for justice, from the beginning to the end 
of the kingdoms, had hoped for a king upon 
the throne of David who would reign in right- 
eousness and finally, in exile, hoped for a suf- 
fering servant who would redeem Israel. 

During the suffering of the Jews in the two 
hundred years before Christ and for one hun- 
dred years after, pious Jews wrote the apoca- 
lypses of Hzra, Enoch, the Secrets of Enoch, 
the Assumption of Moses, Baruch, Fourth 
Esdras and others. These writings are of the 
same general character as the books of Daniel, 
Revelation and apocalyptic portions of other 
New Testament books. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize the 
extent to which the Jewish mind was possessed 
of the Messianic idea in Jesus’ time, and how 
completely the program and character of this 
Messiah were determined. He was to come in 
judgment, break the abhorrent Roman yoke, 


and set up a political kingdom on the throne 
of David at Jerusalem. 

Evidence of this crystallized Messianie con- 
ception appears often in the Gospels. Zacharias 
in his prophecy looked for “salvation from our 
enemies and the hand of them that hate us.” 
Luke 1:17, see also verse 74. Anna was “look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem.” Luke 2: 
88. John the Baptist thought him coming in 
judgment, “Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly cleanse his threshing floor; and 
he will gather the wheat (the good) into his 
garner, but the chaff (the bad) he will burn 
up with unquenchable fire.’ Matt. 3:12. 

John the Baptist so misconceived the char- 
acter of the coming kingdom and of the coming 
One that his confidence was shaken when he 
saw what Jesus was doing, and he sent disciples 
to ask, ‘Art thou he that cometh, or look we 
for another?’ Matt. 11: 2-4. It was because 
John so completely misunderstood the character 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, thinking it a king- 
dom of judgment rather than of good will, that 
Jesus said, “There hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist: yet he that is but little 
in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he.” 
Matt. 11:11. The parable of the sower, the 
parable of the tares (let both grow together 
until the harvest) and the parables of the per- 
meating, growing kingdom are Jesus’ answer 
to the idea that the kingdom was to be one of 
immediate judgment. 


his erucifixion. 


The disciples were so saturated with the 
political kingdom idea that they also misunder- 
stood. Their quarrels about who should be 
greatest in the kingdom, Peter’s rebuke of Jesus 
at Cesaria Philippi, “Be it far from the Lord: 
this shall never be unto thee,” Matt. 16: 22, 
his readiness to smite with the sword, James 
and John’s readiness to bid fire come down 
from heaven and consume the Samaritans 
‘(Luke 9:54), the betrayal by Judas, the denial 
by all the rest, and the absolute despair of the 
disciples when he was crucified, all indicate how 
completely their idea of the Messiah and the 
kingdom differed from that of Jesus. 

The disciples were simply dumbfounded by 
All that they hoped for and 
the great reason for their following him per- 
ished on the cross. The statement of the dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, ‘We hoped that 
it was he that should redeem Israel,” Luke 24: 
21, indicates both their despair and their false 
idea of Jesus’ work. Only with the complete 
shattering of their hope for a political kingdom 
through the crucifixion and their conviction of 
his resurrection did the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom really get a chance at them. Until 
that time their minds were so completely filled 
with the other idea, that for them, like the 
people generally, it was necessary to speak 
of the kingdom in parables. 
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What Sort of a Heaven Does the 
_ Christian Expect? 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Noy. 28-Dec. 4 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passage. Rey. 21: 1-27. 


The Heavenly City as a Type of Community 
Life. We are always tempted to think on one 
extreme or the other of the wide Christian 
thought of life. Now we are individualists, and 
think of our religion too exclusively as a per- 
sonal relation to God. So it is; but not ex- 
clusively. Our individual relation is in order 
to a social responsibility. It is choked and 
seared if it works no miracles of good will. 
Then we are tempted to think of it as a com- 
munity responsibility solely. And then it tends 
to dry up like a plant in a drought. In the 
time of persecution in which this book of Reve- 
lation was written, writing as a Jew who found 
the fulfillment of the hopes of his fathers in 
Christ, the author took up the thought of Jeru- 
salem—the city of the nation’s- glory, the seat 
of the king, as a symbol of the heaven that was 
to be. Augustine recurred to it, in his City of 
God, when the Roman power was the prey of 
the barbarians. The English poet, Blake, used 
the same image, but of every true man’s purpose 
on the earth: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Tul we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


The Presence of God as Light and Joy. 
Heaven and earth are God’s. Our idea of 
heaven is of necessity shaped by what we dream 
of the best earth has to offer. Out of this 
imagery one thought is clear. And that is the 
thought of God’s presence and the triumph of 
what he desires. Other elements are excluded, 
in order that those who love him and his ways 
may find a home. We shall not get far if we 
try to image heaven in material terms of earth. 
The reality is in this idea of a community 
where every citizen is a child of the Lord of all 
and so a brother of all. 


The Spirit of Welcome. There is a necessary 
thought of exclusion here, but it is only for 
those who are incapable of enjoying heaven’s 
life of confidenee and good will. .Heaven and 
hell are not places of residence, but States of 
soul. There are people who would be happiest 
out of heaven. They could not breathe its at- 
mosphere. It was a profound truth which 
Milton put into the mouth of Satan when he 
made him say, “Myself am hell.” The spirit of 
welcome cannot put enjoyment of good into a 
heart that is in love with evil. But in this pic- 
ture are also the significant words, ‘And the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all by day.” 


How Far Are the Heavenly Qualities At- 
tainable on Harth? They are not only attain- 
able; they are attained. We all know, prob- 
ably, people who would from the first moment 
feel themselves at home where God is and 
where good will is the atmosphere of social 
relations. The life with God for men is at once 
the anticipation of heaven and the very business 
of the church on earth. 


Closet and Altar 


LOVE IN LIFE’S EXPERIENCE 
God, our Father, which hath loved us.— 


2 Thess. 2: 16. 


We all know how love develops character. 
That was the first power that Jesus used. 
He said to a repressed and fearful world, 
“God loves you.” And if human life has 
been developing in Christendom into amazing 
and undreamed-of amplitude, it is primarily 
a response to that appeal—G. H. Morrison. 


It came to him, as it comes to most of us, 
if we live long enough, that when we ask for 
a stone, he sometimes gives us bread—if we 
will but open our eyes to see it—Margaret 
Deland. : 


Who would have youth renewed? 
Not I. It is too shrewd. 
Too dazzling are the stars it sights; 
Give me half-lights ! 


Who would re-live past years? 
Not I, Wild hopes and fears 
That once the soul in travail rent 
Their force have spent. 


Who doubts as in his prime? 
Not I. Schoolmaster Time 
Hath taught me; taught of life and death, 
And planted faith. 


Who longs for paths once trod? 
Not I. The worst—thank God !— 
The stoniest roads, the mire and clay, 
Lie far away. 


Who would reeall his friend? 
Not I. Mine be his end! 
Here tumult reigns, here crowds increase ; 
With him is peace. 


Who counts his loss as gain? 
I !—-Strength fordone, and pain, 
Have opened Heaven, around, above, 
And shown me love. 
P,. A. BARNETT. 


The Lord never concludes simply within 
the letter. At the last he invariably says 
something that opens up a distant and ever- 
receding, because ever-enlarging horizon. He 
says in this instance, “I will do better unto 
you than at your beginnings.” He is able, 
let us say again with rising thankfulness, to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.—Joseph Parker. 


O God, we thank thee that the school 
where thow hast sent us for our learning is 
the school of our experience with thine own 
love. Give us desire of knowledge and may 
every day bring its own revelation of thy 
care and interest, so that even the darkness 
may shine with the light of thy presence and 
the difficult affairs of life result in new 
assurance of faith. As thow hast kept us 
hitherto, still let thy love attend us, lest we 
mistake the path and go astray. And give 
us joy of thy companionship and rest in 
work, that we may be true and useful fol- 
lowers of him who gave his life for ours. 
In his name. Amen. 

; —TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Business of Growing 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 5-11 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Progressive Living. 2 Peter 1:1-8. 
(Consecration meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 


What a bigness of thought one feels as he 
starts reading this letter by Peter! Greatness 
of gifts and of privileges is reflected in nearly 
every verse, continually suggesting the need of 
growing up to them. Note his prayer that his 
readers may be multiplied in their grasp on, and 
knowledge of, God and Jesus. At verse 5 we 
meet definite counsels. Life is to be arithmetic. 
Beginning with faith, seven distinct steps are 
indicated for us to ascend in our progressive 
living. The first two lead to active qualities; 
the next two to passive; the fifth toward God; 
the sixth toward Christ; the last toward all 
men in love. Hach added step gives greater 
promise of usefulness (fruitfulness) in our 
lives. To go up these steps means continual 
effort ; it also means many a sacrifice along the 
way. 


Leads for the Leader 


This is a time when’a look backward is nat- 
ural. Make it also most profitable. Let us put 
ourselves back at the beginning of this year and 
see if we can place our fingers anywhere where 
we have made appreciable progress. Are we 
any further along in Christian thought and 
practice than last January? 


What progress have we made 


1. In motives to Christian living? Do we 
pray’ more and more effectively? Have we 
made any real gains in the knowledge of our 
Bibles? Do we have a deeper sense of com- 
panionship with Jesus? 


2. In using these motives? Are we further 
up the stairway noted above? Are we any 
easier people to live with? Do we find ourselves 
putting more of our Christian principles into 
our daily activities? Are we more Christlike 
and are others aware of it? 


. 


Thoughts for Members 


Steadfastness is a doubtful virtue if it means 
that we are “fixed to one place.” 


Christlikeness must grow within before it can 
show without. 


To live strenuously means to nourish our best 
impulses continually. 


Live thou within us, Lord, 

Thy mind and will be ours; 
Be thou beloved, adored, 

And served with all our powers; 
That so our lives may teach 

Thy children what thou art, 
And plead, by more than speech, 

For thee with every heart. 


—John Ellerton. 


A Moment of Prayer 


O Master, keep us from stagnating in our 
Christian lives. Show us the glory of the un- 
attained heights, that we may be enthused with 
the passion to reach them. Bid us forget our 
past failures and now press on to the prize of 
thy high calling for us. Amen. 
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Tales of the Mayflower Children 
III. Humility’s Pride 
By Pauline Carrington Bouve 
Parr I. 

“Now how is it,’ said Mistress Winslow, 
turning to her husband, ‘‘that those who are 
most dependent upon us for support and care 
are least willing to render aid when called upon? 
Here is Humility Cooper left alone by the death 
of her kinsfolk, Edward and Ann Tillie, who 
considers herself above doing small services. 
asked of her such as looking after little Pere- 
grine of an afternoon, and helping with the 
polishing of the pewter pots after the noon meal. 
Verily she is a froward child and needs dis- 
cipline.”’ 

Master Winslow smiled as he turned the 
signet ring upon his finger. 

“Nay, wife, the child thinketh but as she was 
brought up, before becoming an orphan and 
under the charge of Edward Tillie and his wife. 
On her mother’s side she was of gentle birth and 
from folk unused to labor with their hands, so 
we should be patient with her.” 

“That may be all well enough,” replied Mis- 
tress Winslow, ‘‘but she is like to put foolish no- 
tions into the heads of our Resolved and Patience 
and Fear Brewster and the other children. Mis- 
tress Brewster—and I am sure the Brewster 
blood is of as pure strain and of better quality 
than any Cooper’s—hath spoken to me more 
than once upon this matter, and she says 
Humility bears her name but poorly and un- 
worthily.” 

Edward Winslow, a Mesurier both in feeling 
and manner, and moreover a man of tact, 
thought a moment before he spoke. “No doubt 
Mistress Brewster is right, yet methinks there 
be something to be said for Humility. It is 
not altogether unreasonable that she should not 
want to rock Peregrine’s cradle after she hath 
finished the stints of labor apportioned to her. 
We be Pilgrims of justice as well as of faith 
and have come far to see fair play dome on all 
sides.” 

“Tf you would bolster Humility up in her 
folly, I have no more to say,” answered Mistress 
Winslow, stiffly, as she turned away. 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door and when Master Winslow drew the bolt he 
was surprised to see the child about whom they 
had been talking. 

“J hope nothing is amiss, Humility, that you 
come so early in the forenoon?” he said kindly. 
“Come in.” 

“Good-morrow to ye, Master and Mistress 
Winslow.” said the child, making a courtesy 
to each, “I pray your pardon for this early 
neighboring, but’— 

“Why are you not at the flax-wheel or wind- 
ing yarn, as was appointed for the maidens?” 
questioned Mistress Winslow, with some sharp- 
ness. 

“T have finished my stint, rising earlier and 
being quicker than the others, and now Mistress 
Hopkins hath ordered me to go with Richard 
Moore to shell turkey-wheat (Indian maize or 
corn), and it is not fair. Besides, Richard Moore 
is a serving-boy, and I should not be agked to do 
tasks with him, and when I said this to Mistress 
Hopkins she spoke with a sharp and bitter 
tongue to me, and—and—I wish I were back 
in England and had never seen this Plymouth 
Towne!” and Humility’s voice trailed off in a 


sob. 


PWITH THE: 


“Yea and the sooner the better for every one 

here,” sniffed Mistress Winslow. “Why you 
needs must set yourself above Richard Moore, 
who is in the very same conditien with you, de- 
pending upon strangers for his eare and keep, 
is a wonder and a scandal! ‘There be no differ- 
ence betwixt ye, that any one with an eye can 
see, save that he performs his set tasks willingly 
while you be ever prating about the unfitness: of 
the same for one of your birth and station! 
And, forsooth, who knows or cares: what your 
forebears did or were? ’Tis enough that yow 
are here among us with neither kith, kin nor 
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money withal to buy bread or shoe leather.” 
Mistress Winslow, waxing. more and more 
angry, would have said much more, but Master 
Winslow cut her short. “Twit not the maid 
with her misfortune and affliction, good wife, 
lest you bring discredit upon your own head,” he 
said a little sternly. Then turning to Humility : 
“Methinks you have not the right notion, child, 
of our coming hither and its: whys and! where- 
fores. Age and experience will! teach you mueh. 
I bear a crest and shield,’ and! he touched his 
signet ring and pointed to a piece of table plate 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 


I am most anxious to have you share with 
me this letter from Miss Mary BD. Harper, one 
of the teachers in Dorchester Academy, where 
our Corner Lunch Fund is being sent. I wish 
I could give you the whole of her letter but we 
hayven’t room. You would rather read her letter: 
‘than mine, so here it is: 

“First, through you I wish to thank the chil- 
‘dren and young people, belonging to the Com- 


vades’ Corner of The Congregationalist for their 


kind gift to be used for hot lunches for our 
far-aways, as we term them. 

“Perhaps they would like to know why these 
lunches are served so I will tell you: last term, 
as early as December, we had enrolled between 


‘thirty-five and forty children in our ‘school who: 


walked seven, eight, nine and ten miles night 
and morning, leaving home by candlelight and’ 
returning after night, often soaked by rain, 
barefooted and ragged. They often left parents 
in bed and made the trip on a cold crust of 
‘bread and very often nothing at all. Hungry 
and exhausted, they reach us and I hope you 
can imagine their delight when served hot 


cocoa, crackers, biscuits, baked! beans, ero- 
quettes, rice, soup, green peas, cookies. and 
tomatoes. Not more than three of the above 


named dishes were served at one time and they 
varied according to the weather: for instance, 
beans and vegetable soup on very cold days. 
The lunches cost them two cents per day, and 
when they have not this amount they bring an 
egg which of course is used in ae, cornmeal 
muffins or bread for them. 

“These lunches are prepared by girls from 
our boarding department under the supervision 
of our domestic science teacher. They are also 
served by these girls who use tim cups and 
plates for dishing the food. ‘The lunches are 
served in one of our classrooms. The lunches 
are taken there on large trays. 

“Again for our dear and faithful far-aways, 
who are so anxious for ‘the light’ they brave 
rain and even storms, I thank the donors of 
the amount sent us and I shall often whisper 
a prayer for their success and happiness.” 

Comradely yours, 


4r Nedgen 


“WAR-AWAYS” WHO WILL GET LUNCH®S THROUGH OUR FUND 
The two girls in checkered dresses are’ twenty-milers 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

in the cupboard, “yet I learned the trade of 
fustian-maker so that when I came to help form 
a brave company in this new world I might 
honestly make a livelihood by toil if need be, and 
I have no shame in the fact that I have made 
many a yard of good fustian in old Leyden, 
but am proud that it was strong stuff and dur- 
able, befitting the handwork of a gentleman.” 

“Did you truly, Master Winslow?’ said Hu- 
mility, with round eyes, somewhat abashed. 
“Then I be willing to shell the turkey-wheat 
with Richard Moore with better grace, but 
Mistress Hopkins should not give me extra 
stints just because I be alone here with none 
to stand by me.” 

“No more should she, and I will speak with 
Elder Brewster upon the matter,’ promised 
Edward Winslow. 

“Then I will go to find Richard, to please you, 
but not Mistress Hopkins,” said Humility, still 
bridling at the thought as she bade the Wins- 
lows farewell and left their cottage. 


(To be concluded next week) 


Copyright, 1920, by 
Congregational Publishing Society 


Services at Omaha for Dr. Herring 


It being the vacation season when the news 
eame of Dr. Herring’s death the holding of the 
memorial services for him on account of his long 
and fruitful pastorate at the old First Church, 
Omaha, Neb., was delayed until fall. The 
church of which he was pastor has been merged 
with another church under the title of the First 
Central of Omaha, with Dr. F. G. Smith as 
pastor. When Dr. Smith returned from his 
vacation plans were made to hold two services, 
an informal one in the middle of the week, and 
a more stately one on Sunday morning. 

The midweek service was held in the parlors 
of the New First Central Church and was one 
long to be remembered. Dr. Smith read for the 
Scripture lesson the 91st Psalm and made ap- 
propriate comments and some of the grand old 
hymns of the church were sung, and then, under 
the leadership of the pastor, a large number 
spoke giving reminiscences of their relationship 
to Dr. Herring and testimony to his greatness 
as a pastor and a Christian leader. 

Among those speaking were Dr. Somers, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees during most of 
Dr. Herring’s pastorate in Omaha; Attorney 
McGilton, a member of Dr. Herring’s class when 
he first went away to school; Deacon Russell, 
a veteran of the church, who testified to the 
richness of Dr. Herring’s ministry as preacher 
and pastor; and Attorney Harley Moorhead, 
Hlection Commissioner of the City, who spoke 
of his ability as an executive. The service was 
enriched by the presence and testimony of Mr. 
Carl E. Herring, brother of Dr. Herring, an 
attorney of Omaha. He gave a most beautiful 
and tender witness to the noble qualities which 
his brother has manifested from youth up. 

The next Sunday morning the great public 
service in memory of Dr. Herring was held. 
Dr. Smith preached on the far-reaching influ- 
ence of a great life. After giving an interpre- 
tation of the Scripture passage, which was 
Isaiah 32:2, he gave a sketch of Dr. Herring’s 
life. He said in part his life was so simple, so 
sincere, so strong and so brotherly that to all 
who came in contact with him he had been a 
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The WM ondets 


Of a grain of wheat 


Each wheat kernel contains over 125,000,000 food cells. It 
embodies 16 elements—practically evdrything the body needs. 
It is rich in needed minerals—the leading food of the world. 


But in whole-wheat bread the 
elements pass largely undigested. 
Experiments show that 25% of the 
protein is lost, and 51% of the min- 
erals. 


Food cells must be broken 


The food cells must be broken to 
digest. Cooking breaks only part 
of them. So Prof. A. P. Anderson 
invented a process which now blasts 
them all. 

He seals the wheat in guns, then 
applies for an hour 550 degrees of 
heat. About 10% of the kernel is 
water. The trifle of moisture in 
each food cell is by this process 
changed to steam. 

Then the guns are shot and over 
100 million steam explosions occur 
inside each kernel. Every food cell 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Puffed Corn 


is blasted. The wheat kernels are 
puffed to bubbles—airy, flimsy, 
flaky globules—eight times normal 
size. 


Scientific food delights 


That is Puffed Wheat. Puffed 
Rice is whole rice puffed in like 
way. Puffed Corn is broken corn 
hearts puffed. 

The grains are thin, crisp, toasted 
tidbits, fascinating in texture and 
in flavor. Millions of children find 
in them the finest foods they know. 

They do not tax digestion. Every 
atom feeds. They are all-hour 
foods to be served in many ways. 

If you don’t serve Puffed Grains 
—all three kinds in all inviting 
ways—you are missing the world’s 
greatest food delights. 
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Like nut-made pancake flour 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in an ideal 
pancake blend. The Puffed Rice Flour makes 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut-like taste. 
Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour and you will 
serve the finest pancakes ever tasted. The flour 
is self-raising—simply add milk or water. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3456 


mighty tower of strength, a wall of defense. 
. It was a helpful communion that was ob- 
a served at the close of this message and after 
: the pastor had extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship to 18 new members, the congregation 
passed ‘out with reverent hearts, feeling that 
their lives had been greatly enriched in spiritual 
- experience even while they sat in the shadow of 
a great sorrow. 


Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 


a* 
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With the States in Conference 


Connecticut General Conference 


The 53d annual meeting of the (General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut was held at Park St. Church, 
Bridgeport, Nov. 9-10. It was a largely at- 
tended but quiet Conference. No heated de- 
bates upon social or civic questions enlivened 
its sessions.’ No marked theological differences 
were’ expressed. Only routine business was 
transacted. Thoughtfulmess and a deep spirit 
of devotion prevailed. The gathering had more 
the character of a retreat than of an ecclesias- 
tical parliament. : 

To: this end the program, carefully prepared 
by Dr. G. H. Beard, pastor of the entertaining 
chureh, and chairman of the standing commit- 
tee of the Conference,.was conducive. The gen- 
eral theme was “Reality in Our Church Life.” 
Beginning with an address upon “Realizing the 
Presence and Power of God,’’ the program led 
the delegates through a consideration of “The 
Real Place and Function of a Church Creed,” 
“Reality in Church Worship,” “Reality in 
Church Teachings Regarding Great Doctrines,” 
“Real Democracy in Church Government,” to 
the final paper on ‘‘A Real Basis for Christian 
Service.” 

Three things in connection with the Confer- 
ence were especially noteworthy: 


First, the 
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In the 
half century of its history, perhaps the Confer- 
ence has never had one of its devotional sery- 
ices conducted by a woman, an ordained pastor 


place given to women on the program. 


of a Connecticut church. Certainly it has never 
had one conducted by a woman who was an 
ordained pastor and representative-elect to the 
State Legislature, as is Rev. Grace I. Edwards. 
Mrs. Mary J. Prudden of New Haven gave a 
keen and well-delivered paper upon “Reality in 
Church Worship,” following Dr. Oliver Huckel 
of Greenwich, who spoke on the same subject. 
Mrs. B, S. Winchester gaye a thoughtful and 
most interesting paper upon ‘Real Democracy 
in Church Government,” and at the session of 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut, which 
was held in connection with the Conference, 
Miss Alice M. Johnson, ministering to the Col- 
ored péopvle of Hartford, gave to those present 
“Some Snap Shots by a Social Worker.” 

The sermon of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, re- 
cently of the City Temple, London, now of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, was 
also one of the outstanding features of the 
Conference. The dramatic delivery of the 
speaker, the suggestive and beautifully phrased 
truths that he pictured, and above all the 
preacher’s earnestness and spirituality, made a 
deep impression upon the large congregation 
whieh heard him. 

No less impressed were the delegates by the 
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address of Dr. F. H. Emrich, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Mak- 
ing frequent reference to his own long and 
rich experience, he spoke upon “Our New Eng- 
land Opportunity and Obligation” with a hu- 
mor, wisdom, sweetness and charm, which drew 
all hearts unto him. 

Reminded that all the meditation of the two 
days. should issue in action, the delegates re- 
turned to their homes and churches under the 
inspiration of Dean Charles R. Brown’s address, 
“The Chureh in a Day of Rebuilding.” 


Louisiana State Meeting 

Among the pines and oaks, in the truck-gar- 
den region of Louisiana, in Roseland, 70 miles 
north of New Orleans, occurred the state meet- 
ing of the Congregational churches. Rev. Sam- 
uel Holden, general missionary, is acting pas- 
tor of Roseland. Wntertainment was featured 
by dinners served out-of-doors, in the ample 
grounds with more than, comfortably warm sun- 
shine, early November though it was, under the 
auspices: of the government Parish Demonstra- 
tion Station. Rey. R. M. Pratt of Jennings 
preached the sermon, the World Movement was 
presented by Superintendent Ricker and Dr. 
W. W. Scudder and religious education by See. 
Fred Grey, to whose wide field Louisiana has 
recently been added. Dr. H. B. Harrison spoke 
on “The Cargo of the Mayflower.” 


Jesus’ Principles of Living 


By PROF. C. F. KENT and PROF. J. W. JENKS 


The aim in this volume has been to 
interpret the teachings of Jesus frankly, 
simply, and constructively in the light of 
modern conditions, and to make clear 
the trail that Jesus blazed by which each 
man may find the larger life in union 
and co-operation with him. Throughout 
it formulates the vital questions that now 
confront the citizens of every country, 
and helps them in the light of Jesus’ 
principles of living to think theni 
through and reach a true and vital solu- 
tion. $1.25 


Charles Scribner’s 
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| Theodore Roosevelt and His Time 


Shown in his own letters 


By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


The career of no historic personage approaching Roosevelt in eminence and interest has 
ever been set forth so fully, so authoritatively, so humanly. Without reading it no man can 
hope to understand the history of his own time. 


English Ways and By-Ways 


By DR. LEIGHTON PARKS 
Rector of St. Bartholomew's, New York 


A merry book of travel is this com- 
posite of fact and fiction from Dr. 
Parks’ pen. It records the voyaging of 
an American clergyman in the land of 
Shakespeare. An ideal holiday gift. 


$1.75 


Sons 


answer most of the questions which per- 


With portraits, 2 vols., $10.00 


Luke the Historian in the 
Light of Research 


By PROF. A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D. 


With this book any one will have at 
his command information about the 
early church which every Christian 
eagerly desires, and he will be able to 


plex the thoughtful reader of the New 
Testament and which critics bring 
$2.50 


against it. 


The Shorter Bible—The New Testament 


“An amazingly short, clear, and consecutive reproduction of the essential contents of the Bible.””—The Continent. 

“It is remarkable what freshness is added by this new presentation of the choicest New Testament teaching in short, 
crisp sentences and the plain speech of our own day. Even the story of the Gospels takes on new interest. The little vol- 
ume is admirably adapted for use in the family or as a travel companion.”—The Congregationalist and Advance. 


326 pages. $1.25; 
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Nearly, all the churches of the state were 
represented, one pastor only being absent, and 
the choir of Hammond Church made the 40-mile 
trip to give the musical program on Wednesday 
evening. Cordial approval of the World Move- 
ment was voted, following the presentation of 
the quotas, and Louisiana’s full share of the 
$5,000,000 objective bids fair to be pledged soon. 
Rey. R.'M. Pratt was chosen moderator, Rey. 
Wben Herbert, assistant, Rev. Paul Leeds, 
scribe-registrar, Rey. Samuel Holden, C. W. M. 
field man, with Rev, T. A. Edwards, helper. The 
1921 meeting is to be in Jennings the first week 
in November. AEE By 


From West to East 


, CALIFORNIA 
Alameda Has “Question Box” Evening 


ALAMEDA, across the bay from San Francisco, 
is making strong progress under the leadership 
of Rey. C. ©. Wilson. Attention has been 
largely concentrated on the Sunday evening 
service and on weekly gatherings on Thursday 
evenings. At the midweek service every other 
week a question box is conducted, the questions 
generally being suggested by the Sunday eye- 
ning sermons, which coyer a wide variety of 
subjects. On alternate Thursdays the church 
opens it doors for a “Community Night,” pre- 
ceded by a simple supper and an hour of fel- 
lowship around the tables. The Community 
Night programs for the fall have already in- 
cluded a stereopticon talk by Rey. R. B. Dodge 
on “Picturesque Hawaii,’ an address by Pres. 
A. H. Reinhardt of Mills College, and a visit 
from Rey. F. M. Sheldon of the Education 
Society. Display advertising in the local papers 
has been found to be helpful in bringing the 
expanding program of the church to the atten- 
tion of the community. Darcie. 


Organ Dedicated at San Bernardino 


First, SAN BERNARDINO, planned an appro- 
priate service for the dedication of its beautiful 
new organ recently. Given as a memorial to 
one of the beloved younger members of the 
church by her father and mother, the signifi- 
eance of this gift deeply touched the hearts of 
the people. 

Since the dedication of the building four 
years ago the pastor, Rev. H. B. Mowbray, and 
his loyal. people have longed for the day when 
a suitable organ should provide the needed addi- 
tion to the auditorium. With this generous 
memorial gift has come the answer to these 
hopes.. The service participated in by a con- 
gregation that overcrowded the auditorium was 
reverent and uplifting and in every way suitable 


for the occasion. Saab: 
‘ TEXAS 
Installation at Houston 
Following the State Conference at Port 


Arthur a council met at Housron Oct. 29, and 
in the afternoon examined Rev. H. H. Willis- 
ford, Ph.D., who began work on this field Oct 1. 
Besides neighboring churches, several visiting 
brethren were members of the council. The ex- 
amination was not only satisfactory but highly 
gratifying, and the vote to approve both the 
call of the church and the installation of Dr. 
Willisford was most hearty. A delightful supper 
was served in the beautiful parsonage, and at 
the evening service the parts were: charge to 
the church, Superintendent Ricker; charge 
to the pastor, Dr. H. B. Harrison; hand of fel- 
lowship, Sec. F. J. Wstabrook; prayer, Rey. 
W. I. Caughran; while a more formal address, 
one of exceptional power, was given by Dr. 
W. W. Scudder. A. E. R. 
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MICHIGAN 

Big Rapids Has Course in Life of Christ 

Bic Rapips recently increased the pastor’s 
salary $300. A class of high school students 
meets in the chureh regularly each week for 
instruction in the Life of Christ. The pastor, 
Rey. R. J. McColl, is teacher and the students 
get credit in the high school for the work done. 
The course is planned to cover one year. 


OHIO 
Preparation Sunday at Twinsburg 
Rey. W. C. H. Moe began his pastorate of 
TwiInspurG, Nov. 7. The pastor emeritus, 
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Rev. R. T. Cross, who has supplied the past 
year, made the preceding Sunday a Preparation 
Sunday for the coming pastor—a new kind of 
special Sunday, which is commended to other 
churches. The sermon was on the value of the 
minister to the community. 

Oct. 20, Mr. Cross was in a railroad collision, 
suffering a broken nose, other face bruises, and 
the loss of much blood, but suffers no permanent 
injury. 

NEW YORK 
Tercentenary Plans in Brooklyn 

Many plans are on foot for the suitable 

celebration of the Tercentenary year in 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
FOR GIFTS 


“The Book has Dash, Fire and Romance.”—-THE OUTLOOK 


N O D E F E N C E GILBERT PARKER’S 


Great Romance 
“Has dramatic situations and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and 
plantation life, and an appealing love tale.”—Tuxr OurLoox. The Irish and Eng- 
lish temperaments are contrasted in many dramatic scenes. In ‘‘NO DEFENCE” 
Gilbert Parker has gone one step higher in his literary career. 4 illustrations. $2.00. 


SEEING THE FAR WEST By Joun T. Faris 


A remarkable panorama of the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic glories 
of the states from the Rockies to the Pacific in the text and with the 113 illustrations 
and two maps. The most complete and comprehensive volume on the territory 
cevered. Handsome octavo. $6.00. 


THE BOOK OF JOB By Morris JASTROW, JR., Ph.D., LL.D. 


“A noble book,—all men’s book,?’ wrote Carlyle, yet the soul, the beauty and the 
living fire of it hidden beyond a veil of conflicting interpretations. It has been for 
Dr. Jastrow with his rare insight and charm to give us this grandly conceived new 
interpretation of the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00. 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES By ELIHU GRANT 


The biblical gift book of the year for Bible readers of every denomination. It makes 
the Bible more intensely human and interesting, 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


IN OLD PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


The Picturesque, the historic, the social, and human have been gathered and woven 
into this entertaining chronicle. A valuable addition to the literature of earlier days, 
replete with entertaining information for the traveler as well. 32 illustrations, 
handsome octavo. $5.00. 


CLOUDY JEWEL 


By GRACE LiIvinGsToNn HILL (Mrs. Lutz) 


The story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an exquisite 
romance and a cheerful story as heart-satisfying asa fresh-blown rose. Frontispiece. 


$1.90. 


HAPPY HOUSE 


goes steadily on its way to greater and greater success, It is proving one of the most 
popular stories of the season. Frontispiece. $1.75. 


NEW BOOKS ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL 


A BOOK ON ANGLING, by Francis FRANCIS, will quicken the pulse of every 
fisherman, angling from every angle, with many illustrations. $4.50. THE RABBIT 
BOOK, by Proressor WASHBURN; a complete, practical manual on the care and 
breeding of all kinds of meat-and-fur-producing rabbits. 61 illustrations. $2.00. 
“MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK,” suits every purse. Menus of the simplest 
to the most elaborate can be prepared from hundreds of new recipes. Women will 
appreciate the author’s new method of presenting them. $2.50. “THE CHARM 
OF FINE MANNERS,” by Mrs. STARRETT, will bea great boon to fathers and 
mothers. In a charming way the author writes about behavior, self-culture, habits, 
conversation, etc. $1.00. For the Little Tots—THE KIDDIE-KAR BOOK, 
colored pictures and fanciful verses with the true nursery swing and ring, $1.50. 
THE CHILDREN’S STORY GARDEN, a collection of stories about animals, 
children, flowers, elves, etc., each one illustrating a Christian ideal of life, 10 pictures. 
$1.50. YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE BEST. In 
addition to the books on this page we havea splendid selection of new LIPPIN- 
COTT’S MERIT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Write for circulars. 


By JANE ABBOTT 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Will find delight in these 


ARTHUR RACKHAWM’S 
New Illustrated Gift Book 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

A book of alluring beauty that will 
delight every child. Numerous de- 
lightful silhouettes, frontispiece in 
color, handsome binding, uniform with 
Rackham’s ‘‘Cinderella.’’ Octavo. $2. 


PINOCCHIO 

Collodi’s delightful Italian classic 
can now be secured in two beautiful 
holiday editions uniform with Spyri’s 
“ Heidi,” of last season. GIFT 
EDITION, 14 pictures in color, 
handsome binding. $2.50. SPECIAL 
EDITION, 14 pictures in color, 
mounted on mats, exquisite binding, 
stamped in gold, in a box. $6.00 

STORIES ALL CHILDREN 

LOVE SERIES 

18 famous stories for children. The 
new title is “CORNELLI,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Heidi.” It is equally as 
entertaining. Ask to see the other 
volumes in this series. They are 
beautifully illustrated in color and 
make the best sort of Christmas gifts 
for young people. Incomparable at 
the price per volume. $1.50 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
SERIES 
15 favorite fairy and story books, 
carefully edited and simplified for little 
folks. Beautifully illustrated. : 
Each $0.75 
JANE ABBOTT’S New Sunshine 
Story is HIGHACRES 
It will delight her host of youthful 
readers who enjoyed “‘Keineth” and 
“ Larkspur.”’ Illustrated. $1.75. 
DAN BEARD’S New One is 
THE AMERICAN BOYS’ 
HANDY BOOK OF WOOD. 
CRAFT AND CAMP-LORE 
With 377 snappy illustrations show- 
ing just how to do things in the woods. 
Every boy wants this book. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN TRAIL 
BLAZERS SERIES 
12 thrilling stories of great pioneers, 
INTO MEXICO WITH GENER- 
AL SCOTT, by Sabin, is the new 
one this year. It is a stirring tale of 
the Mexican War. These are splendid 
volumes for boys. . Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Each volume Neer 
1. 
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NEW POCKET EDITION, $1.25---READY 


@ENDORSED BY ALL DENOMINATIONS, @THE ACCEPTED MODERN ENGLISH VERSION 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE WORLD WAR 
By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Illustrated from Photographs, and with Many Text-Maps and Diagrams. 
Large 12mo. 550 Pages. Jacket in Colors, $2.50. 
It is an honor to the boys of the United States that such a book should 
be written for them, but it will be read eagerly by every person who desires 
to find a brief but very comprehensive history of the World War. 


RAINBOW GOLD 
By MILLICENT EVISON 
Illustrated. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.75 
No brighter, wittier, or more readable book has been written in years 
than this story of Antoinette Hamilton, a whimsical little heroine whose heart 
is brimming over with humor, pathos, loyalty and courage. Will be liked by 
all of high school age. / 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 
A Book for Little Readers 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations in Colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.50 


The wonderful genius of ;Maud Lindsay as a writer for the young is 
apparent in every line of “Bobby and the Big Road,” a book for children from 
five to seven. 


A PRAIRIE-SCHOONER PRINCESS 


By MARY KATHERINE MAULE 
Author of “The Little Knight of the X Bar B” 
Illustrated. Jacket in colors, $1.75 
The princess is a beautiful young girl found under dramatic circumstances 
by a family crossing the plains in a “prairie schooner.” Aside from the power 
of its human appeal, its lovable characters, its humor and pathos, it is of real 
value, as it deals accurately with a phase of American life now past. - 


LITTLE FOLKS TRAMPING AND CAMPING 
By ANNA BLUNT MORGAN 
Illustrated in colors. All-around picture jacket in colors, $1.75 


The well told story of a family of real children and their experiences in 
learning to know their native birds. Some of the incidents are funny, some 
pathetic, some tragic, in a child’s eyes at least. 


For sale everywhere. 
Send for free complete catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 


IN THE WEEKLY 


FREE EXHIBIT OF 
CHURCH SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


ROOM 500, 14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 29TH, 2 TO 53P.M. 


Pastors, Superintendents, Teachers and Leaders of Church Men’s 
Organizations will have the unusual opportunity of consulting: personally 
with the National Social Service Secretary, 


REV. ARTHUR HOLT, Ph.D. 


upon the social service opportunities of their individual churches, through 
Forums and Forum Classes, Social Education Through Boy and Girl 
Scout Troops, Influencing Community Action Through Social Educa- 
tion, Adaptation of the Church to Its Community, Readaptation of 
Sunday Evening Services, and a Splendid Line of the Best 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE FOR THE WORK 


Brooklyn and New York. On Noy., 28, at 4 
o’clock, a mass meeting of the Protestant 
churches of Brooklyn and Queens will be 
held at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 
The addresses will be by Rev. Canon A. BH. 
Burroughs, member of the British Delegation 
to the Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration, Dr. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, and Dr. J. P. 
Huget of Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn. On Noy. 
26, the young people of Tompkins Ave. Church 
will give an elaborate pageant in commemora- 
tion of the event ; and Broadway Tabernacle has 
also underway plans for a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the Pilgrim undertaking to be given 
in their own assembly hall sometime in 
December. Be Ay 


Dedication of Italian Mission, Brooklyn 

A noteworthy occasion in the annals of 
Brooklyn Congregationalism was the dedica- 
tion, on Nov. 14, of the new Italian Mission 
and Community House at the corner of Clinton 
and Carroll Sts. The service included Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer by Rey. A. C. Church 
and addresses by Revs. R. A. MeConnell, L. T. 
Reed, and W. K. Bloom in Pnglish, Scripture 
reading and prayer in Italian by Rev. Gaetane 
Lisi, pastor of the church, and an address in 


New ITALIAN MISSION IN BROOKLYN . 


Italian by Rev. Stefano Tasta. Music in both 
Italian and English was furnished by the 
Y. P. S. C. E. of the church. 

The pastor in charge of the work at the Ital- 
ian Mission is Rey. Gaetano Lisi, born in Italy, 
but educated largely in this country. Mr. Lisi 
ministered to a church in Massachusetts before 
the war, served in the Italian Army during its 
early years and afterwards with the Y. M. C. A. 
in Italy. Mrs. Lisi is an American of Italian 
parentage, and both are well fitted to carry on 
this community work among the large Italian 
population on the Heights, thousands of whom, 
while nominally Roman Catholic, have no inti- 
mate connection with that church. The house © 
is of the large square type, with a wide hall 
running through the center and large rooms on 
‘either side. On the first floor is a library on 
the right, with an office behind and a large kin- 
dergarten room at the back opening on to a 
covered porch. At the left is a well-equipped 
chapel seating about 100, where services in 
Italian are held for the older people and services 
in English for the younger generation. On the 
second floor are commodious elub rooms which 
can be thrown together for social purposes, and 
on the third floor are living quarters for the 


Plans for Sunday 
School Evangelism 


By FRANK L. BROWN 


‘CHere is a record of a successful superintendent’s 

experience, and how others won their scholars to 
Christ. If you buy only one book this year---let it be 
this one.’’---S. S. TIMES. $1.50. 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ay., Chicago 
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pastor and his family. The basement floor has 
a well-equipped kitchen and provides space for 
a good gymnasium. Baeas 


Pilgrim, Syracuse, Moves 

Through the co-operation of the New York 
State Home Missionary Society, PILGRIM, 
SyRaAcusE, has exchanged its church building 
for the building formerly occupied by South 
Ave. Congregational Church. The Pilgrim 
Church will be sold. _ 

The new church home was opened on Nov. Ue 
with a service of rejoicing. At the evening 
service greetings of congratulation on its new 
undertaking were brought to Pilgrim Church 
by representatives of the other Congregational 
churches of the city. The program of the day 
was in charge of Rey. A. P. Van Dusen, pastor, 
George Brooks, superintendent of the Bible 
School, Mrs. D. K. Landon and Mrs. Christina 
Blinn, Wey AV 1B? 


CONNECTICUT 
New Britain Church Has New Organ 

STANLEY Mermoriat, NEw Britain,. Rey. 
G. M. Missirian, minister, has recently installed 
a new pipe organ, with electro-pneumatie ac- 
tion, built by the Hall Organ Co. of West 
Haven, Ct. The church was renovated and put 
through minor repairs. The cleaning, calci- 
mining and painting were carried on by the 
faithful members of the Brotherhood. 

The dedication service for the organ was held 
on Sept. 26, Organist T. W. Frederickson, a 
talented senior in the School of Music at Yale, 
giving the recital and Rev. G. W. C. Hill of the 
South Church and its pastor officiating in the 
service, ; 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has bought a new 
carpet for the pulpit and a new velvet curtain 
for the pulpit railing. This society has been 
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When Sunday Comes 


By John Andrew Holmes 


There is nothing important enough to 


come into a man’s life and tell him that the 
place is now become so crowded that he 
must throw God out. 


active during the last month, having raised by 
various activities over $160. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey. C. A. McKay Installed at Gardner 

An unusually varied and worth-while pro- 
gram was carried out in connection with the 
installation of Rev. C. A. McKay over First, 
GARDNER, Noy. 10. The supper hour was util- 
ized for a series of brief greetings in which the 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen and repre- 
sentatives of other religious bodies, as well as 
old-time friends, participated. Dr. Willmott’s 
sermon emphasized the Cross as the central 
message of the preacher and other speakers put 
emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the Chris- 
tian ministry and the spiritual responsibility of 
the Christian congregation. The church has 
purchased an attractive house for a parsonage, 
where Mr. and Mrs. McKay and their five 
“olive branches” are already happily established. 

The chureh has shown in a substantial way 
its sympathy with the widow of its late pastor, 
Rev.. B. S. Gilman. His death was found to 
be due not to an accident but to heart failure 
while steering his auto truck. As a result he 
was thrown to the ground. 


New Baptismal Font at West Newton 

Sreconp, Wrst NeEwTon, Rey. J. HE. Park, 
pastor, recently dedicated a memorial baptis- 
mal font to Miss S. Maria Clarke who was 
Superintendent of the Primary Department for 
40 years. It is made of Champville marble from 
France, the sculptress being Miss B. Lillian 
Link of New York. 


MermoriaAL Font IN WEST NEWTON CHURCH 


The figures on the font represent “A Child’s 
Day:” first Morning, The Child Awakening, 
with the bird upon her hand; second Daily 


| Bread, The Child at Breakfast; third Play, 


The Child with a Little Trumpet; fourth Work, 
The Child at School; fifth Prayer, The Child 
with Folded Hands; and sixth Night, The 
Child with the Candle. Above these figures are 
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the guardian angels who represent the care of 
God following the child throughout the day. 
Below are the animal forms which the Bible 
takes as symbols—the dove for meekness; the 
lamb for gentleness; the lion, king of the earth; 
the eagle, king of the air; the dolphin, king of 
the sea; and the hen with the chickens under 
her wing which Jesus used as illustration of 
the protecting care and love of the Great Elder 
Brother. 

A number of friends have united in subscrib- 
ing toward a book which is to be kept near the 
font and in which the names of all children 
baptized in it are to be inscribed. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BRIDGMAN, R. P., Harvard University, to assistant 
pastorate, Maverick, Bast Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

Conant, H. S., formerly Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, to Montvale, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Gituterrn, BH. C., Plainville, Ct., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. Accepts, 

Hamiuton, G. V., formerly pastor of Wapping, 
South Windsor, Ct., to North Stamford. Accepts. 


Buy NOW for Christmas! 


A NURSERY STORY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By LOUISE M. PLEASANTON 


Bible stories, carefully selected for little chil- 
dren and beautifully told in simple language. 
Illustrated. Net $2.50. 


A TREASURY OF HEROES 
AND HEROINES 


By CLAYTON EDWARDS 


A notably large number of life stories of 
famous men and women included in a beauti- 
fully made volume, with 12 illustrations in 
color. Net $3.00. 


EILEEN’S ADVENTURES IN 
WORDLAND 


By ZILLAH K. MACDONALD 


The ‘life stories’ of words vividly told, 
equipping children with a vocabulary of good 
words, correctly understood. I/lustrated. 
Net $2.25. 


THE STORY OF DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE 8y_HUGH LOFTING 


A tale of the animal’s own doctor and his 
amusing adventures, profusely and humorously 
illustrated by the author. Net $2.25. 


MASTERS OF THE CUILD 


By L. LAMPREY 


Tales of the golden days of the Middle Ages 
in Europe—genuinely valuable as accurate pic- 
tures of Medieval life. Fully illustrated. 
Net $2.25. 


HICH SCHOOL FARCES 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


Three simple plays for boys and girls, with 
simple costumes and scenery. Net $7.00. 


PETER’S ADVENTURES IN 
MEADOWLAND 


By FLORENCE S. VINCENT 


In simple story form, this book gives fascinat- 
ing information about the lives and ways of 
insects. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 
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For a free illustrated, 48-page pamphlet, with 
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Mosss, A. C., Green Lake, Seattle, Wash., to assist- 
ant pastorate, First Presbyterian, Seattle. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

OrtTON, R. D., Atlantic, St. Paul, Minn., to Hutch- 
inson. Accepts. 

Srarrorp, Herserr, Montour, Io., to Winchester, 
Ct. Declines. 

STHBRBINS, C. E., First, Hamilton, O,, to First, 
Carpentersville, Ill. Accepts to begin in Decem- 
ber. 

StronG, SyDNEY, Queen Anne, Seattle, Wash., to 
Australian, Melbourne, Australia. Declines. 


Resignations 
ELLIS, J. R., Morrisville, N. Y. 
GARDNER, JOHN, New England, Chicago, Ill. 
Hysitop, JAMES, Lebanon, Mo., to accept call to 
Talladega Theological Seminary, Talladega, Ala. 


Locxuart, B. W., Franklin St., Manchester, N. H. 


Dismissal 
BRADLEY, H. 8., Piedmont, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 9. 


GIVE YOUR PASTOR 
A NEW BOOK 


THE AMBASSADORS OF GOD 


By S. PARKES CADMAN 


“T am greatly pleased with ‘Ambassadors of 
God.’ There is a sheer excess of all kinds of 
vitality about it which makes its spirit con- 
tagious and irresistible.’—Bishop Francis J. 


McConnell. $3.50 
Present to your minister and provide him a 
feast. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


By VARIOUS WRITERS 


Many an hour of brooding can be well spent 
over the riches of material here provided. ‘‘The 
whole scope of, prayer is covered beyond any- 
thing undertaken in recent times.’’—The United 
Presbyterian. Octavo 528 pages. $4.00 

Show your pastor new depths of power in 


~~ HOW TO PRAY 


By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 

Goes to the Lord’s Prayer to learn how to 
pray. A companion in simplicity and reverence 
to his much used volume “Why Men ee 

Share this good home-made loaf with your 
pastor. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY 


By JOHN A. RICE 


The new Biblical knowledge has only made 
faith easier and our hold on vital Christian 
doctrine stronger.—Dr. Rice. $3.00 

Skilled treatment for those troubled by sci- 
entific Biblical criticism. 


THE CALL TO UNITY 


By WILLIAM T. MANNING 
(Rector of Trinity) 

“Christian Unity is the new spirit which 
alone can impart permanence to the new order. 
It holds the key to all our other problems, 
social, political and economic.’—Dr. Manning. 


$2.00 (Probably) 
Add to your minister’s zeal in this good 


ra THE 
RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 


By JAMES B. PRATT 
“We are not likely to get a nearer approach 
to a popular psychology of religion.’’—Prof. 
George A. Coe. 
“You have given us a weighty book that will 


be of much value to me.’’—Prof. James H. 
Leuba, 

“Stands alone in its field.”—Prof. Luther A. 
Weigle. $4.00 
ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 
SnowprENn: Personality of God........... $1.75 
Brown: The Religion of a Layman...... a 
BaBsON: Religion and Business.......... 2.75 

McArpe: The Christian Faith and the 
NS Weel cialis spt es POS hint 
Warp?) New. Social Order: . och i ceils 2.50 


Swain: What and Where is God?...... Ae 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Hoover, H. C., 0., Berwyn, Ill., Oct. 29. Sermon 


by Rev. E. B. Allen; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
R. L. Breed, G. T. McCollum, J. A. Jenkins, 
A, H, Leonard and Ervine Inglis. 


McKay, C. A., 4., First, Gardner, Mass., Nov. 10. 


Sermon by Dr. B. A. Willmott; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Alexander Muhonen, A. H. Brons- 
don, H. A. Bridgman, D.D., A. R. Heaps, H. F. 
Holton, D. D., and F. BE. Ramsdell. 


WILLISFORD, E. H., 4., Houston, Tex., Oct. 29. 


Sermon by Dr. W. W. Scudder; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. W. I. Caughran, H. B. Harrison, 
A. E, Ricker and F. J. Hstabrook. 


Accessions 
‘Conf. Total 
COLORADO 
Denver al 5 
ILLINOIS 
Oak Park, First 28 
Winnetka WG 40 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Auburndale 3 8 
New YORK 
Brooklyn 9 
Westchester, White Plains 26 
SoutH DaKotTa 
Frankfort 6 9 
TENNESSEB 
Memphis, Second 9 9 
Personals 


CaDMAN, S. P., Central, Brooklyn, N. Y., was the 


preacher at a notable service held at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York City on 
Sunday, Oct. 24. The service was for the mem- 
bers of the Masonic Order of Greater New York 
given under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State of New 
York, of which Dr. Cadman is the Grand Chap- 
lain. Every seat was occupied and large num- 
bers stood during thé entire service, which was 
conducted by Dr. H. C. Robbins, dean of the 
Cathedral, assisted by Rev. R. EB. Jones and Rey. 
i. B. Nash. Previous to Dr. Cadman’s sermon, 
Bishop Burch of the Diocese of New York ex- 
tended a welcome to the visiting Masons. 


CAWTHORNE, NICHOLAS, has just celebrated his 


50th anniversary as organist of First, Port 
Huron, Mich. Prof. Cawthorne came to Port 
Huron in 1870 from Chicago where he had been 
a teacher in Northwestern University. In ap- 
preciation of his faithful: and talented services 
the members of First Church presented him upon 
this anniversary with a purse of $100 in gold. 


PHILLIPS, JOSEPH, of Norwood, N. Y., and Mrs. 


Phillips, spent the summer months in England 
visiting their childhood home. Before Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips’ departure their people showed in- 
terest and appreciation by presenting them with 


a purse. They recently returned and are back 
at work again. 


STRONG, SYDNEY, Queen Anne, Seattle, Wash., was 


recently called to the pastorate of the Austra- 
lian Church in the city of Melbourne. He has 
declined. He may, however, arrange to spend 
several months next year in Australia, on a lec- 
turing and preaching tour. The founder of the 
Australian Church is Rev. Charles Strong, who 
for over 40 years has been a pastor in Mel- 
bourne. He was at first a Presbyterian, but 
withdrew for service in an independent move- 
ment. 


Events to Come 


FHDERAL COUNCIL OF THN CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


IN AMERICA, Quadrennial Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGRHGATIONAL CHURCHES, 


Los Angeles, July 8-16, 1921. 


Boston MINISTPRS’ MENTING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 


Beacon St., Boston, Nov. 29, 11 A.M. Speaker, 
Prof. Henry J. Cadbury of Andover Seminary. 
Subject, The Situation in Germany. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 


Pilgrim Hall, Dee. 3, 10.80 A.M. Speakers, Mrs, 
Alden Clarke and Miss Charlotte R. Willard, of 
Marsovan, Turkey. 


Kpnrucky Srarp CONFPRENCE, Evarts, Nov. 27-28. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


CHARLES A. BLISS 


The death of Charles A. Bliss on Oct. 10, re- 
moved from Newburyport, Mass., its foremost 
citizen. Mr. Bliss was a man of large business 
ability, of untiring effort for civic betterment and 
of life-long service in the Congregational Church, 
He was a man of strong, winsome Christian per- 
sonality. 

The funeral was held at his late home on Oct. 13 
and was an intensely impressive occasion. The 
throng of friends, the floral tributes, the musical 
selections and the eulogy spoken by Rev. F. N. 
Merriam, pastor of the Belleville Church, who 
conducted the service owing to the vacancy of the 
Central Church pastorate, made a worthy expres- 
sion of the deep and tender thoughts of the rela- 
tives, friends and fellow citizens assembled in 
their affection and sorrow. 

A memorial service also was held on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 7, in Central Church, where Mr. 
Bliss was an active member, deacon and trustee. 
The house was filled with Newburyport citizens, 
all glad to give some expression of their affection 
for the man whose life had meant so much to 
them and whose death they deeply lamented. Mr. 
J. H. Baleh, Jr., introduced the speakers with a 
fitting word of his own concerning the moral and 
religious leadership of Mr. Bliss as due to the dis- 
tinct motive and purpose of his life. Mayor Page 
referred to his public spirit and described him as 
one of Nature’s noblemen, loyal to his city, loyal 
to his friends and family, loyal to his God. Hon. 
R. E. Burke, speaking of his citizenship, said, 
“What a community this would be if made up of 
men of the spirit of Mr. Bliss!” His business 
career was treated by Mr. R. G. Dodge, who traced 
its unfolding from the age of 16 years, when the 
young Charles A. Bliss entered the employ of the 
Mechanics Bank of Newburyport. Soon after this 
he took a position in the N. D. Dodge Shoe Co. 
At the age of twenty-three, Mr. Bliss entered Har- 
vard for a special course of two years and after 
this short interruption of his business career, he 
returned to the same shoe company-and became a 
member of the firm on borrowed capital. For the 
rest of his life he remained in this establishment, 
the name of which has for many years been 
familiar not only to Newburyport, but throughout 
New England, the Bliss & Perry Co. 

With large capacity for work, he was tactful in 
working with others and commanded the confidence 
and admiration of employees and all business ac- 
quaintances. 

The religious aspect of this many-sided man was 
presented by Rev. D. Brewer Eddy of Boston. Join- 
ing the church when seventeen years of age, 
Charles Bliss dared to stand for his Christian 
ideals, entering with interest into the Christian 
Endeavor activities, and becoming Sunday school 
superintendent at an early age. Mr. Bliss was 
always a worker. In ciyic betterment, in the long 
anti-saloon campaign of years and in Y. M. C. A. 
work, he was always at the front. He was a mem- 
per of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. He had the broad vision of the Church’s 
missionary program, and among his many generous 
contributions, his brother’s mission in China was 
well remembered. 

“In the work for the church,” said Mr. Eddy, 
“Mr, Bliss was the wheel-horse, and the back-log 
that burned with the fire of energy. Not satisfied 
with his own devotion, he gave beyond his strength. 
No momentary cloud can subtract from your sat- 
isfaction and mine in such a career as this, when 
we remember Charles A. Bliss, the man vf God 
and the servant of his Master, Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Bliss is survived by his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Stuart (Tuxbury) Bliss; by five sons, Charles 
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Lydston, Stuart Tuxbury, Frederick Warren, Paul 
Washburn and Randall; by one daughter, Helen 
Elizabeth; by his mother, Mrs. Emily (Lydston) 
Bliss, widow of Mr. Charles Bliss; by three broth- 
ers and three sisters, Dr. Edward Bliss of China, 
‘Prof. Clara A. Bliss of Wells College, Dr. Maria 
W. Bliss of Beverly, Mr. Ernest W. Bliss of New- 
buryport, Mr. George H. Bliss of Newburyport, 
and Prof. Mary C. Bliss of Wellesley College. 
F. N. M, 


HOMER WESLEY HILDRETH 


Rev. Homer Wesley Hildreth, pastor of First 
Congregational Church, Enfield, Ct., died Oct 28, 
at the Hartford Hospital in Hartford, Ct. 

Mr. Hildreth was born in New York Aug. 24, 
1871. He was educated in New York schools; 
Mt. Herman School; and was graduated from 
Union Seminary in the class of 1896, the youngest 
member of his class. Before graduation he was 
assistant pastor in Pilgrim Church, New York City. 

His pastorates were at Albany and Rochester, 
Vt., and Prospect, Cromwell and Enfield, Ct. 

He leaves his widow, Lillie (Orr) Hildreth; a 
daughter, Frances Orr Hildreth, a student at the 
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MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass., and a son, 
Warl Wesley Hildreth, a senior in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, 

Rev. C. F. Carter of Hartford and Rev. W. 8S. 
Thompson of Somers officiated: at Mr. Hildreth’s 
funeral, which was held at First Congregational 
Church, Enfield, on Friday evening Oct. 29, Dr. 
Carter making an address and a prayer, and Mr. 
Thompson reading the Scriptures and also offer- 
ing prayer. 


Many people would like to have freedom 
without obligation. That is the reason it is so 
often abused. But with freedom comes many 
obligations. The biggest of these is to use free- 
dom to help and not to hurt others. A free man 
must act with strict justice and honor toward 
all others. Freedom does not mean that we can 
do as we please. It means that we are able to 
do as we ought. That keeps freedom from be- 
ing unbridled license and saves it from turning 
to tyranny as it often does—Christian Hvan- 
gelist. 


THE “BIBLE WE FORGET’? SERIES 


qm religious world has simply “opened its arms” in 
a cordial welcome to these enduring books of our times 


The Christ 
We Forget 


Eleventh Edition 


4] Dr. J. WitBpuR CHAPMAN, 
shortly before his death, said: 
‘One of the greatest books I’ve 
ever read, It ought to be in 
every minister’s hands. Is there 
not some way to arrange it?” 


President Stryker, Hamilton College, 

says: A book always to remember. So 

compact, so just, so confident, so devout, that it would send 
every true man to his knees.’ 


The Congregationalist: ‘‘How true it is that we do for- 
get Christ. After reading it, one will study the Bible with 
a clearer understanding of its most spiritual teaching.” 


Whitwell 
Wilson’s 
Two Stirring 
Books 


EACH $2.00 NET 


The Church 
We Forget 


Third Edition 
4] An intimate revealing of the 
feelings and thoughts and per- 
sonalities of the first Christians. 
As fresh and as life-like as “The 
Christ We Forget,” also just as 
fascinating and epoch - making. 


Homiletic Review: ‘For those looking 

for themes, for illustrations, for accumu- 
lations of suggestion, for talk or lecture — we have seen 
few books that promise more,’ 


Michigan Christian Advocate: “We catch the ancient 
passion and long to apply it to modern life. Here are 350 
pages of inspiring, delightful and instructive reading.’’- 


In Preparation THE VISION WE FORGET 2. Whitwell Wilson 
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Peloubet’s | Quarterlies 
The advantages in the study of a uniform text are found in 
uniform family Bible study; a common subject in teachers’- 
meetings; substitute teaching made possible; fresh texts 


and treatments each year; additional material found in 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES and denominational 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


| Very popular with progressive teachers, because exceedingly 
helpful in fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar 
with-vividness and clearness that holds the pupil's interest. 


Send for Sample Copies 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY ’”° 


Western Office: Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Based on the New Uniform Lessons 


a 


S. 


BOYLSTON STREET jf 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Edited by Leading S. 
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She had the ability to forget herself in the 
only way that one ever does—by losing herself 
in a great cause.—John R. Mott. 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA 8S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Trains for 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


HARTFORD | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY} 


A Training School for the Christian Ministry 
Associated with it are: 


HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Training leaders in religious education 


KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Training for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Conn, ; 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDEDIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 
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The Woman’s Board at Montclair 
Hears Notable Speakers and Elects New President 


Memorable for beautiful setting, for bountiful 
hospitality, for perfection of arrangements, for 
the convenience and comfort of delegates, was 
the fifty-third annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions held in Montclair, N. J., 
Noy. 10-12. It was an anniversary for the 
entertaining Branch, now known as the New 
Jersey Branch, although organized half a cen- 
tury ago in Philadelphia as the Philadelphia 
Branch. The meetings were held in one of the 
most beautiful Congregational church edifices 
in the United States—that of First Church, of 
which Dr. C. S. Mills has recently been pastor. 
The stately auditorium ministered in its own 
way to the inspiration of the meeting and its 
perfect acoustics made it possible to hear 
women’s voices despite the size of the room and 
the great height of the stone arches. The peo- 
ple of Montclair opened their hearts and their 
homes to an unprecedented extent for, since the 
town has no hotels, it was necessary to enter- 
tain all delegates, officers and missionaries in 
homes. Neighboring churches, Upper Montclair, 
Glen Ridge, Watchung Avenue, co-operated in 
every way, especially in labors behind the 
seenes, such as refreshing the inner woman. 


THE PincRIM F'AITH AROUND THE WORLD 


The program was a varied one affording a 
view of our missionary task as seen by mission- 
aries, world travelers, ministers and Board sec- 
retaries. At the home base end strong emphasis 
was laid on Missionary Education. The stirring 
address on this subject given by Dr. Herbert 
W. Gates made the hearer feel that this is vital 
to the life of the church and more important 
than drives for money; while his conferences 
with leaders between sessions were appreciated 
by those seeking practical methods to use with 
young people. It was the first meeting since 
the return of the Home Secretary, Miss Calder, 
from her deputation work in the Orient and her 
“Tribute of an Hye Witness” was eagerly heard 
at an evening session. Another returned tray- 
eler was Mrs. Robert A. Woods of the South 
End House, Boston, who studied missions in 
Asia from the point of view of an expert in 
social service. 


No missionary from Japan was present but 
other fields were well represented. 
those who spoke for India was Mrs. Theodore 
S. Lee, formerly of Satara, who was at this 
meeting elected as an Associate Secretary of 
the Board. One of the high peaks of interest 
and emotion was reached when Miss Charlotte 
R. Willard of the Western Turkey Mission told 
the story of recent years at Marsovan—the de- 
portation, the almost miraculous turning back 
of the schoolgirls, the eviction of Americans, 


their return to find themselves in a Turkish - 


military camp, the industrial and relief work 
in all of which Marsovan schoolgirls and teach- 
ers have taken a leading part. But Miss Wil- 
lard’s personality was greater than anything 
she said, for one had only to look into her face 
as she tried to show how the witness of Jesus 
Christ could not be taken from Turkey, to real- 
ize what a tower of strength she is. 


Another notable session was when representa- 
tives of the union woman’s colleges in China 
and India were heard. It was a piece of rare 
good fortune to have as a guest Miss Pleanor 
McDougall, that scholarly and charming Dng- 
lish woman who is principal of Madras Chris- 
tian College. Five years ago Miss McDougall 
passed through this country on her way out to 
India to take charge of this new college, staffed 
by twelve Woman’s Boards in England, Scot- 


Among: 


land, Canada and the United States, and now 
she is just returning after her first furlough, 
having brought to British and American friends 
the news of phenomenal growth. ‘What Yen- 
ching College Girls Do and Dare” was told by 
Mrs. Alice Browne Frame of Peking, a member 
of the faculty who has had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in China and who knows exactly how to 
enthrall an American audience. 

In order that the work of the women might 
not seem isolated several men had a share in 
the program. Reference has already been made 
to Dr. Gates. The American Board was rep- 
resented by Secretary Patton, its missionaries 
by Rey. Frank C. Laubach of the Philippine 


at 
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Islands and at the evening session, to which 
the general, public was especially invited, Rey. 
Hugh Gordon Ross, pastor of First Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass., gave an inspirational address 
developing the idea of obligation and gratitude 
as motives for missionary work. The devotional 
services, held each day at noon, were conducted 
by Rey. J. T. Stocking, D. D., of Upper Mont- 
elair, who gave a series of talks so refreshing, 
so uplifting, that when he gave opportunity for 
prayer from the floor, voices were heard from 
all parts of the church. 

It is the custom of the Board to commission 
one or more outgoing workers at its annual 
meeting and this impressive service is usually 
included in the last session. This year a com- 
mission was given to Miss Grace Riddle, a 
Baltimore girl who is under appointment to 
Turkey and expects to go to the field in 1921 
as an educational missionary. She is an alumna 
of Goucher College, has taken graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins and at the University of 
California, has been recently a member of the 
faculty of the North Carolina College for 
Women and is now receiving special prepara- 
tion for her field at the Kennedy School of 
Missions. Coming at the very end of a three 
days’ meeting, this service, with its dedication 
of a young life to foreign missions, is a fitting 
climax, ‘ 

Of the business and social aspects I may 
speak only briefly. Considerable time was given 
to discussion of treasury matters, for although 
the Board’s receipts, $313,104, were the largest 
in its history, the expenses, too, have been un- 
exampled and serious difficulties have arisen 
because money counted on as a result of the 
Congregational World Movement Campaign for 
1920 had not come in when the financial year 
closed. Important action in the way of closer 
co-operation between the three Woman’s Boards 
was taken by the delegates who voted approval 
of an advisory Council of Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Boards with an executive secretary. 


It was generally known that Mrs. Charles H. 
Daniels, the able and beloved president of the 
Board for fourteen years, had resigned and that 
a new leader was to be elected. This was in 
every one’s mind as for the last time Mrs. Dan- 
iels presided in her inimitable way. Some of 
the love and admiration felt for her found ex- 
pression on the evening of the reception when 
many voiced their regret as they clasped her 
hand in the receiving line, and when, with a 
happily worded speech, Miss Grace Perry, a 
Branch president, presented her with an en- 
velope containing a gift of money which at that 
time was over a thousand dollars and is still 
growing. Mrs. Daniels is to make her home at 
Tolland, Ct., but she will remain on the Board 
as a Director. The newly elected president is 
Mrs. Franklin Warner, of White Plains, N. Y., 
a woman already well known because of her 
official connection with Congregational organ- 
izations both home and foreign. ‘The next an- 
nual meeting will be held in New Haven, Ct., in 
November, 1921. AS eB: 


Department of Religious Drama 


Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 

During this anniversary year the churches 
are commemorating the spirit of the Pilgrims 
in many ways besides reviewing their hervic 
history. 

We often need to remind ourselves that the 
“eye of faith” is absolutely necessary. Though 
the arguments of doubt are very specious, 
“faith is the victory that overcomes the world.” 
Last summer at the Missionary Education Con- 
ference at Ocean Park, Me., my class in 
Religious Pageantry presented a simple pag- 
eant called “The Eye of Faith.” So many re- 
quests to read it have come to me that I give a 
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short form of it below: 


THe HYr or Fairy 
By Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D. 


Processional: “The Son of God goes forth to 
Wart: 

Enter Church haunted by Doubt and encouraged 
by Faith. 

Church—Tbe Church of God has received a 
great commission. The challenge is, ‘The 
world for Christ in this generation.” God give 
me wisdom and strength to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

Doubt—You can’t meet it. You will fail as you 
have always failed. The World War has 
proved the uselessness of Christianity. 

Faith (To D.)—Traitor, begone! Christianity 
did not fail in the World War. It was never 
given a fair trial, 

Doubt—Well, then, the Church failed. 

Church—Perhaps I did fail. Let me atone now. 

F'aith— 

“Yes, for of what is to be and of what is done 
Why queriest thou? 

The Past and the Time-to-Be are one, 

And both are now.” : 

Church—Thou art right, Faith. The Present is 
my duty and my responsibility. I I only 
had thy vision and thy wisdom! 

Faith—“TIf any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not.” 

(All sing, “The Church’s one foundation.” 
One verse) 

Doubt—Very pretty—but what are you going 
to do with your mistakes? Here comes one 
of them now. Africa, a “dark continent’ 
indeed. 

Africa—Save me, O Church of the Living God! 
See, I am bound by the shackles of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. 

Doubt—No use. What can you do for such peo- 
ple? If you unbind Africa’s chains he will 
have new ones on again in no time. He has 
no power in himself. 

Faith—Help him! He belongs to a race that 
once dominated the world. His present con- 
dition is due not so much to his own willful- 


ness as to the temptations offered him by his |. 


civilized brethren of the white races. 

Church—To my shame it is true. Comfort him, 
Faith. Henceforth I will be true to my re- 
sponsibilities. He has some ideals. 

Faith—Yes. Remember the Pan-African Con- 
ference ! 

Doubt—Here comes a pretty pair indeed. Tur- 
key has almost killed Armenia. Better let 
him finish the job. 

Church (To D.)—Be still. (To F.)—Is there 
hope still? Have I a chance? 

Faith—God gives you another chance here too. 
Restrain Turkey by force if need be, and then 
educate him so that he will not want to re- 
peat his atrocities. 


Turkey (brandishing dagger)—Armenia is 
mine. I will kill her if she does not do as I 
say. 
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Armenia—I perish for lack of a friend. No one 
loves Armenia. (Shrieks and falls.) 

Church (To D.)—Hands off! I will protect 
Armenia. I am ashamed that my efforts have 
been so feeble hitherto. (Fights with T. and 
throws him. F. takes A. away.) 

Faith—‘The Sun of Righteousness shall arise 
with healing in his wings.” 

Doubt (To Church)—You are accumulating a 
fine lot of good-for-nothings.. What kind of 
family do you think you can make out of 
them? 

Church—By God’s help, the family he intended. 
It would have been easier if I had started 
earlier, but— 

(Continued on next page) 
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Doubt—Here’s the sleepy country China. What 
is she doing here? 

China—Help me, O Christian Church! I need 
doctors, ministers, teachers. I have waked 
from a long sleep, and would take my place 
in the world’s life under thy guidance. 

Faith—You shall, China. Unsuspected strength 
is yours, strength of numbers, wealth, achieve- 
ments, power of hard and thorough work. 

Church—I, too, will protect China. 

Doubt—Here’s Russia. She bodes you no good. 
Her Soviet tribe can’t be far behind, with 
their bombs, firebrands and unholy teachings. 

Faith—You-always look for the worst. This is 
another Russia than the one you know. This 
Russia is down-trodden, betrayed by her lead- 
ers in church and state. But still she is hop- 
ing against hope for a better world. 

Russia—I have been often wicked, and still 
more often foolish, but I have been wronged, 
terribly wronged. Give me something that I 
can trust and work for and I will be true to 
death. 

Doubt—Hunt for her red flag. 
her somewhere. 
institutions. 

Russia (To C.)—Believe me! 

Chureh—I will! 

Doubt—Well, of all the effrontery. Here comes 
Germany, hidden under a cloak of treachery. 

Faith—Perhaps she is repentant. 

Doubt—Perhaps nothing! 

Germany (sullenly)—Give me a place with the 
other nations that you protect. 

Church—Do you come in honesty, repenting 
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your crimes and promising to atone? 

Germany (growls—Hm!). Turkey comes creep- 
ing up. Church separates them. 

Church—Russia, watch Turkey and Germany, 
till I can study their needs more carefully. 
My hands are full just now. 

Interchurch—Let me help! I am strong. The 
Interchurch will unite in one purpose and 
one service, all Protestant faiths to work for 
God and his church. 

Doubt—Don’t believe her. Fine lot of help 
she’ll be. All people are selfish, and will be 
treacherous whenever it suits their ends. Look 
what a mess she made of things this spring. 
She has about as much life as a mummy. 

Faith (To D.)—I shame on you, Doubt. (To 
C.) Church, bid Doubt begone. She has dis- 
graced you and the Christian world long 
enough. : } 

Religious EHducation—The young people are the 
hope of the church and the world. Let me 
help you train them, and| they will help you 
win the world for the world. : 

Church—Give us, O Lord, the eye of Faith, by 
which we may see thy will. Then shall we 
have the courage of our convictions. 

Interchurch—Give us, O Lord, the eye of 
Faith, by which we shall see the unity which 
thou didst will for thy followers on earth. 
Forgive our petty jealousies and make us one 
even as thou art one! 

Religious Education—Give us, O Lord, the eye 
of Faith, by which we may discern the special 
Christian nurture needed by every human 
being as he moves from cradle to grave. 

Faith—‘Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

Church—We will “not be disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” i 

Interchurch (starts the hymn) “Faith is the 
victory,’ and all join except Doubt. Germany 
and Turkey make only a pretense of singing. 
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Haunrite Poems 


It is fitting just at this time when the name 
of Alice Freeman Palmer. has been added to 
the Hall of Fame at New York University that 
one of our readers should send as her favorite 
poem one written by Mrs. Palmer. Mrs. S. 
Arthur Baldwin of Jamestown, N. Y., who sub- 
mits the poem published this week, says that 
Mrs. Palmer wrote the verses after lightning 
had struck the room adjoining the one in which 
she lay ill in bed. Mrs. Baldwin also writes 
that “years ago I began memorizing bits of 
poetry while I was busy about my household 
duties. The result has been an enrichment of 
the whole of life. It was an article in The 
Congregationalist which encouraged me to begin 
memorizing some of the treasures in the world 
of poetry. I should not like to part with the 
little portion of that realm which I have made 
my own.” 


The Tempest 


He shall give his angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways. 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 

It shall have no power to smite ; 
It shall deepen my repose, 

Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet; 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong I know 
They will never let me drown. 
Ah, my God, how good thy will! 
I will nestle and be still. 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


The Churches and [Industrial 


Peace 


An important conference on the Relation of 
the Churches to Industrial Peace was convened 
in New York on Saturday, Oct. 16, by the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Warl Howard, Indus- 
trial Manager of Hart Schaffner & Marx. Ex- 
perienced officials from the industries and 
economists who haye devoted special study to 
industrial relations met representative clergy- 
men and church officials. The following were 


present: Ministers—Rey. Messrs. Samuel Z. 
Batten, Samuel M. Cavert, Plato Durham, 
Rolvix Harlan, Arthur E. Holt, F. Ernest 


Johnson, Charles Lathrop, Charles 8. Macfar- 
land, James M. Mullan, and Worth M. Tippy. 
From the industries and the laity—Robert W. 
Bruere, Henry Dennison, John Fitch, Willard 
®. Hotchkiss, Harl Dean Howard, John Leitch, 
H. F. J. Porter, Willis Porter, Charles R. Tow- 
son, Mary Van Kleek and Mrs. M. W. Wood. 
The conference developed unanimity of judg- 
ment on the main issues: first that the Church 
should exert its influence on industrial relations 
in the ways indicated; second, to approve the 
plan of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service in principle; third, to recommend 
the creation of an Advisory Council of officials 
from industries in which co-operative relations 
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are being worked out and representing employ- 
ers and labor, and of economists, to advise with 
the accredited representatives of the churches. 

It was considered important that ministers 
should discuss the ethical and human side of 
industrial problems, especially as they affect 
relations between employers and workers. To 
do this effectively ministers must become in- 
formed, and must be helped by abundant litera- 
ture, local conferences in communities, study 
courses and the direct study of factories and 
living conditions in their’ communities. The 
minister must drop his theological phraseology 
and learn the terminology of industry. 

One labor manager said that he had just 
come out of two days’ conference in the garment 
industry. The two parties are sincere and want 
to get together, and they agree on 90 per cent. 
of the issues, but the ten per cent. involve de- 
tails which raise almost insuperable difficulties. 
General and sweeping attacks on the present 
industrial system are not helpful. 

The president of a large corporation located 
near Boston said: 


It is necessary for the church to enter this 
field. Many employers will oppose the effort 
and will seek to bluff the ministers by telling 
them that they are entering a field in which 
they have no technical knowledge, but the lib- 
eral-minded employers need the support of the 
church. They encounter a daily pressure from 
other sources which tends to weaken their de- 
sire to adopt liberal policies. Such employers 
need the support of their ministers. While the 
problems are difficult, the human relationships 
involved in modern industry are within the 
reach of the ministers and they ought to do 
their best to comprehend them. 


Prohibition Note 


Peoria, Ill., was until the 18th Amendment 
went into effect, the greatest distillery center 
in the world. Many ofthe meh owning stock 
in the business believed that the dry régime 
would bring ‘great losses to them and not a few 
of Peoria’s citizens looked forward to a long 
period of business stagnation in their section. 
Their fears have not at all been realized. So 
far as appears practically all the distilleries are 
making food products and are prosperous. They 
are employing more labor than they did when 
they were making whiskey and are paying bet- 
ter wages, it is said. The city finds it possible 
to get along with less jail space than formerly 
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and it is claimed that the number of petty cases 
tried before the courts, such cases as come from 
drunkenness, have decreased greatly. 


BOOKSELLERS 


PELOUBET’S 


Select Notes 


The World's 
the International Sunday. 


By AMOS: R: WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Let us‘send:you a pamphlet contain- 
“ing the first lesson taken from 
the volume of 1921 


Price, $2.00. Net; $2.10 Delivered 
W. A.. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON. STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


Greatest Ci ee on 
chool Lessons 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Hstablished 
1873. 1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Address 
SaLLy M. JoHNSON, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


BROOKE HOUSE 


79 Chandler Street, Boston 
(Founded in 1892 by the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke.) 


A comfortable home for young working women, near 
Copley Sq. and the Common. ‘Transients accommo- 
dated in summer. Apply to Supt. 


These seals are the stars of hope— 


of renewed strength and courage 
—to thousands of unhappy homes, 
stricken with the plague of tubercu- 
losis. Each Christmas Seal you buy 


who robs the lives of over 150,000 
Americans every year. 
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helps to stamp out this marauder Tuberculosis © 


The QUEST of 
THREE WISE 
MEN 


You know the story. Its spirit will 
go onward through the ages—just 
as the wisdom of those patriarchs 
foresaw—a reminder to each of us 
of the universal brotherhood, that 
binds us together and makes the 
suffering of the other fellow ours. 


Use 
Christmas 


Buy | 


| 381 FOURTH AVENUE 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Goldsmith, Willis L., Marietta, O. 
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The Best Gift 
Lasts Through The Year 


Some Backgrounds of Jesus’ Teaching 
(Continued from page 676) 

Another most important factor in the reli- 
gious background of Jesus’ day was the char- 
acter of the official religion. It was cold, ex- 
ternal, formal, legal, ceremonial, political, with 
an excessive conscience about the non-essential 
letter and remarkable facility for disregarding 
the .essential spirit. Over against this back- 
ground of literalistic formalism, Jesus’ religion 
of the spirit, warm, inner, vital, spiritual, . 
ethical, indifferent to the letter and tremen- 
dously in earnest about the spirit, stands out 
in bold relief. This religion of the spirit which 
sought above all other things to do the will of 
God, Jesus said made one a member of the 
kingdom, a son of God, a member of Jesus’ 
brotherhood, and an inheritor of eternal life. 
See Matt. 5:44, 45, 7:21, Mark 3:31-385, and 
Luke 10: 25-28. 

It was inevitable that the champions of such 
divergent conceptions of religion should clash. 
Jesus is destroying religion as they conceive it, 
breaking down standards of righteousness for 
which they stand. 

The Sermon on the Mount might well be 
called a discourse on standards of righteousness, 
his standards as against theirs and some earlier 
Old Testament standards. They had their teach- 
ing as to how men secured blessedness over 
against which Jesus placed his Beatitudes. The 
key to the Sermon on the Mount is in Matt. 5: 
20, and from there on the contrast is clearly 
stated. Never was literalism, legalism and ex- 
ternalism so completely discredited. Always he 
puts the inner motive and spirit against the 
external letter. His friendship with publicans 
and sinners so offended them that they called 
him a glutton. His idea that man was more 
sacred than the Sabbath, that clean thought 
and life were more important than ceremonial 
cleanness, stirred their wrath. 

Next week we shallyconsider this background 
and the doctrine of Jesus’ Second Coming. 

Questions being received will be answered 
later. Send in yours. 


Many Give a Year’s Subscription to 


A Great. Year is Coming For the Christian World 
— For Congregationalists—— For Our Own and 
Only National Church Paper—We all Need the 
Paper More Than Ever Before, for Every Mem- 
ber of the Family. It will be Full of Human 
Interest, Important Facts, Spiritual Help, Church 


Methods, Good Stories, Inspiration from Leaders 
of Thought. 


HALL 
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Special Christmas Offer 


Your Own Subscription Renewed for a Year and a Gift New 


Subscription for a Friend for $5.00. $6.00 worth for $5.00. 
But Must Be Sent to Us Direct and Before Christmas. 


INA 


We will send am Attractive Announcement of your Gift to your 


Friend. 


F. M. SHELDON. 


GUIDING GIRLS- 


TO CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD 
By A. H. McKINNEY, Author of “‘ Guiding Bys,”’ etc. 
you need, teacher, parent, worker amon 
A BOOK girls. Methods best calculated to Aaian 
and dgvelop the nature as life becomes fraught with re- 
sponsibilities. Excellent bibliography. Activities for 
growing girls, etc. 


Net $1.50. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
a ae | 


Department of Circulation 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston 9 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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‘ Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoM® MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick H. 
Emrich, D.D., Seeretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the. Congregational Conferences of 


' the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 


desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rey. Watson L. 


- Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


' Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. 


C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THH CONGRHGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
Its object is the 
/establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BH. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Kriday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss BH. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’s HomM®b ‘MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S, 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam EF. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION , (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 


«607 Congregational House, Boston. 


— 
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Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A, Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St.; 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
-%76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
' George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Sen 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 
National,, Interdenominational. JPstablishes and 


maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 


rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eculates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. | Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. /Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 
Tun FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 


_ Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 


tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent : Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
-gregational House, Hartford. 

THD MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 


Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
_ and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent ; Rev. William F. Eng- 
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lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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“NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
principal city and. town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 
For rates and other information write 
; Kmnnere 8. BALLOU, | 
Advertising Manager, 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 


Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D, Eaton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
New York 


289 Fourth Ave., 
Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, e 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 

Harry M, Newson, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. WaArNnnR, Chairman 

Rey. HPRMAN F.. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rnv. JAMES H. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER EH. BELL, Treasurer 

Rev. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rey. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles W. Burton, 
D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D. D.; 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rey. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 45% Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rey. 
William I, English, Jr., Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, II. 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
Minchin, D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 
Col. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 
Kenngott, Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


“They call ours the garrulous sex,” remarked 
Mrs. Bright, looking up from Candidate Cox’s 
eight-eolumn address: ‘‘vet from time immemo- 
rial we women have been making speeches of 


acceptance with a single word.”—Boston 


Transcript. 

A Philadelphia lawyer was showing up very 
poorly on the links and he remarked to Mrs. 
tt. H. Barlow, the golf player, who was stand- 
ing by, “Do you know, it seems to me the more 
I play the worse I play.” 

“You've played a good deal, then, haven’t 
you?” said Mrs. Barlow.—Boston Transcript. 


A judge presiding over a court in Washington, 
D. C., was administering the oath to a boy of 
tender years, and to him put the following ques- 
tion: 

“Have you ever taken the oath? Do you know 
how to swear, my boy?” 

Whereupon the lad responded: ‘Yes, sir. I 
am your caddie at. the Chevy Chase Club.” 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith Editorial Secretary 
(287 Fourth Ave., New York) Rev. Wm. B. Strong 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey, Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey, Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions : 
Rey. William §S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles H, Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,384 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rey. A. W. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles BE. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


To conserve the welfare of aged ministers 
or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal 
to all our ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMISSION OF ONE HUNDRED 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Wstablished at Columbus, Ohio, 1917 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Charles 8. Mills, Chairman 
_ Lewis T. Reed, Executive Secretary 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
Five Million Dollars, to provide annuities for the 
old age and disability of Congregational Ministers. 
The income to supplement payments made by the 
ministers. Actuarially Sound. Socially Just. 


Make checks payable to the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission 
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Put These Books on Your 
Christmas List 


New England in the Life of the World 


By HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 

Herein for the first time is gathered the fascinating story 
of those courageous souls who, inspired by a splendid vision, 
left the hamlets of New England to spend themselves in the 
development of a new West. The early beginnings are graph- 
ically sketched, but quite as much emphasis is placed upon 
present evidences in customs, institutions and laws of the New 
England seed-sowing. A book every New Englander or New 
England descendant will be delighted to own. 

Numerous charts and illustrations. $4.00. Postage, 15 cents, 


The Highway to Leadership 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 

Thousands and thousands have been tremendously inspired 
by this remarkable woman’s addresses and books. In this new 
book as a “leader of leaders” she reveals the pathway to leader- 
ship. This book is bound to take its place as one of Miss Slat- 
tery’s best. Price, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


Prayers of the Social Awakening 
(New edition) 

By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 

There is always a demand for collections of prayers, and 
among those who have made their appeal to the public in this 
line none seem to have come nearer to the soul aspirations of 
their readers than Professor Rauschenbusch. The book is small 
enough for the pocket and is attractively bound. Price, $1.00. 
Postage, 5 cents. 


The Mayflower Program Book 


By JEANETTH ELOISH PERKINS 
and FRANCES WELD DANIELS 


The first definite program outline for Mission Bands and 
similar organizations—as a week-day auxiliary to the church 
school. 


A tremendously important book planned to develop in chil- 
dren of Primary age (6 to 9) appreciation of all people near 
and far who contribute to their happiness, and) a spirit of 
comradeship and sympathetic helpfulness for any less favored ; 
to provide practice in service. 


A fascinating playlet entitled “Every-day Magic’ as a 
climax to this charming course. Price, $2.00. Postage, 15 cents, 


The Cradle Roll of the Church School 


By LUCY STOCK CHAPIN 


Here for the first time we have definite plans for the organ- 
ization and development of the Cradle Roll, by a skilled expert. 


Leaders everywhere will welcome this new book as a much- 
needed manual on this all-important feature of the Church 
School. 

Chapter Headings: 1. The Baby and Its Mother. 2. The 
Cradle Roll Standard. 3. Organization. 4. Equipment. 5. 
Ways of Working. 6. Lessons for the Cradle Roll. 7. Special 
Days. 8. The Cradle Roll and Missions. 9. Helping the Moth- 
ers. 10. Children’s Week. Price, $1.25. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Christmas Program in Your 


Church School 


Is Your Committee Appointed ? 


Are Your Plans in Process ? 


We are prepared to meet your every need and will 
be glad to offer suggestions as to special features. 


The Prophetic Child 


is a Christmas Pageant written by Rey. Langley Sears, and is 
of a quality worthy of a place in any church program anywhere. 
It is a Christmas Pageant having as its characters those who 
were most intimately associated with the coming of the Master 
and depicting the outstanding incidents of the coming of Christ. 
The music is good, the arrangement excellent. the quality excep- 
tional. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen ; $12.00 per hundred. 


Following the Star 


is a new Christmas program less elaborate than “The Prophetic 
Child,” but well arranged and bound to be widely used. : 
The price of this program is $3.00 per hundred. 10 copies 


of the supplement with each hundred. Wxtra supplements 5 


cents each. 


Christmas Offering Envelopes 


These envelopes have, with many churches, long been a 
feature of the Christmas program. Attractive Christmas pic- 
ture in color, printed on a white envelope, this to be used for 
the special Christmas offering. The fact that it is unusual and 
distinctive is a great aid to giving. Price, 40 cents per hundred. 


Other Christmas Features of whatever ~ 
nature: 


Souvenir Cards—Pastor’s Letters—Gifts for Teacher and Pupil 
—all of these and many more can be supplied by us promptly. 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF TIME 
This notable work by Lorado Taft is established at the west end of the World’s Fair Midway in Chicago. The “Hvening 
Post” of that city says, ‘It has made Chicago think.’—See article by Dr. Kilbourn. 


NEXT WEEK: THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
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The Fourth Century Forward Movement 
For Increasing Church Attendance 


Of making many “drives” there is no end but 
they all run in the same line—money, money, 
money. Be they patriotic, philanthropic, or 
ecclesiastic, it is all the same. For the ‘Every 
Member Canvass” the symbol has become the 
dollar sign, ‘teams’ are for the pursuit of 
pocketbooks and ‘‘over the top” is a victorious 
dash with bills instead of bombs. 

Is there nothing else worthy of a ‘drive’? 
Is money the only thing for which “everybody” 
can be approached? Of course we emphasize 
other features of our church life, but not in the 
same way, not a bit of it. When it is educa- 
tional, evangelistic, devotional, we select a man 
and bid him cover the country with his litera- 
ture, suggesting that he might try a “‘question- 
naire.” What a difference, when we come to 
money! ‘Then we have protracted conferences, 
we map out a great campaign, we select ‘re- 
gional directors,’ we assign to each a staff of 
paid workers, we ask churches ‘“‘to loan their 
pastors,” we press the matter on conferences 
and associations, we ‘apportion quotas,’ we 
urge each church to appeal to “every member” 
and’ we publish great charts, showing us how 
fat neighboring churches have fallen below their 
“quotas.”’ We make a man’s job of this. Of 
other things we make child’s play, so far as 
concerted and aggressive action is concerned. 


Morr THAN MONEY DRIVES 


Brethren, it is time that we used that won- 
derfully effective instrument, “the Hvery Mem- 
ber Canvass,” for something besides money. For 
one, I must do it to save my self-respect as a 
minister of the’ Gospel of Jesus Christ. During 
the last twelve months three calls for ‘drives’ 


By Rey. Edwin H. Byington 


came to me from headquarters, the Regular, 
the Pilgrim Memorial, the Emergency. Three 
times I presented it to my people. ‘Three times 
they sprang forward and went way over the 
top magnificently. But as I review it all a 
feeling of shame comes over me. Three times 
for money! Not once for men! What will the 
world think? What will the Lord say? 

“We must be careful,” said one of my busi- 
ness men who has backed up every financial 
drive, “lest we give the impression that we care 
much for their money and nothing for them.” 
And so my church has decided to try the ex- 
periment of a ‘drive’ for the people themselves, 
a drive for church attendance, a real drive, with 
an “Hvery Member Canvass” and “teams” and 
“quotas,” and a chance “to go over the top.” 
We are going to say directly and personally to 
every man, woman and child in our natural 
constituency, ‘““The chureh wishes you and needs 
you,” and we are going to make the appeal as 
universal and earnest as when we were after 
their money. 

We must do it for our own soul’s sake, for 
the spiritual life of the church. There is an 
insidious and perilous tendency creeping into 
our churches to make riches the main interest, 
to be more concerned about our financial quotas 
than about attendance at Sunday school or 
prayer meeting, additions on confession, reli- 
gious education or the devotional spirit in our 
public worship. 

We must do it for the community’s sake. The 
indifferent man notices that the church comes 
after him, in a concerted and systematized 
effort, with a resolute determination to win, 


only when it wishes his money: He used to see 
the church launch great “evangelistic cam- 
paigns” to win his personal allegiance but now 
the big campaigns all seem to aim at his purse. 
It may irritate him but is more likely to calm 
his conscience. He makes his contribution, the 
church goes over the top and everybody is de- 
lighted. He feels that he has “done his bit’ 
and settles down to a comfortable neglect of 
the church until the next financial campaign. 
He is coming to feel that both the desire of the 
church and his duty can be met with money. 


A CARD FOR THE CANVASS 


In our “drive” we shall use a card, something 
like this: 


It is my intention to attend the Sunday 
Chureh services during 1921 as indicated by 
my mark below 

(MARK ) 
Regularly 

(26-52) 
Frequently 

(12-25) 
Occasionally 

(6-12) 


As the question will arise as to what con- 
stitutes regular, frequent and occasional at- 
tendance, under each is put the range of the 
number of Sundays that might be considered 
fairly within the designation. A variety of 

(Continued on page 729) 


get not all his benefits.”’ 


average grant last year was $215. 


Send contributions for the Christmas Fund to 
The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


~Winriam A. Ricr, Secretary. 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
For The Disabled Veterans 


PROPOSED GOAL $35,000 


How large a part do you intend to take? 
Here are some of the thousand persons to whom the Christmas Gift will go. 


A Soldier of the Cross, in a long period of convalescence following a surgical operation, who 
says, ‘“‘It costs something to be.sick.”’ 
A Minister's Widow, 89 years o 
An Invalid, who cannot walk, needing wood for the Winter’s fire. ; 
A Christian Optimist in his 70th year exulting in being able to lift himself out of his invalid 
chair and shuffle along the floor, crying out in his gratitude, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 


A Veteran, fifty years in service, absolutely without means, who writes, “I am _ trusting the 
Heavenly Father, he always surprises me with his goodness. 

Could you make any gift for Christmas in which you would have greater joy than in smooth- 
ing the way for such dear souls, who have poured out their lives for Christ and his church? The 
The Christmas check is added to the gtant as a gift of love. 


” 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


CHARLES. S. MILLs, Associate Secretary. 


Id, blind, and with failing mind. 


B. H. FANcHER, Treasurer 


- 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


A New Face at the Canadian Window 

We are happy to introduce to our readers this week, 
some of whom already know him, Principal D. L. Ritchie, 
of our Montreal Theological College, who has consented to 
write in our columns at regular intervals on the movement 
of thought and life in Canada. Dr. Ritchie, before assuming 
a few months ago his present responsibilities, was principal 
of Nottingham Theological College in England, and prominent 
in Free Church circles. His ‘Window’ from time to time 
will be a valuable addition to the other ‘ Windows” through 


which our readers look into affairs in different sections of 


the country. ‘ 


Coming Soon 

FOREFATHERS’ NUMBER. 

REPORT OF THE QUADRENNIAL MEETING OF THE FEDERAL 
CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN Boston. 

Wuat Enerish Lasor 1s Done, by Sherwood Hddy. 

WHat I THINK OF THE INTERCHURCH WoRLD MOVEMENT 
Now, by Dr. James I. Vance, Father of the Movement. 

THE Open Forum Marcuine, by George W. Coleman. 

Wuy I Gaver up BUSINESS, by William E. Sweet. 


Tur PingrIM PULPIT SERMONS, by Dr. SAMUEL H. Woop- 
Row, Rey. EpwarpD M.’ CHAPMAN, Dr. Cart S. Parron, REv. 
THompson FE. ASHBy, Dr. Henry H. Proctor, Rev. J. HDGAR 
ParK, and others—every week. 


In Our Circulation Department— 

We enjoy bouquets, and while we occasionally catch a 
brickbat (often intended for the editors) we get so many 
bouquets (usually intended for them also, we suppose, but 
apparently including the whole staff in the good will and 
appreciation that go with them) that we are very much 
encouraged. AS we approach the turn of the year when 
people subscribe for and renew their periodicals, we are 
reminded, of some of the many bouquets that we cherish 
this year, and we venture to quote briefly and gratefully to 
let you know what they are like. 

And, by the way, perhaps you may like the idea that 
some of our good friends have of sending The Congregationdalist 
to some friend for a Christmas gift that will last all through 


. the coming year. It’s a pretty good idea, isn’t it? 


Now for a few of those bouquets: 

“The paper has been both an education and an inspira- 
tion.” (From Ohio.) 

“Tt is certainly a masterpiece of the publisher’s art.” 
(New Brunswick.) 

“How in the world you keep the rate so low, I do not 
know.” (From Massachusetts. ) 

“Wather fed upon the contents of each issue.” (From 
Illinois. ) 

“Never before was conducted as helpfully as now.” (From 
Connecticut. ) 

“T am assuredly thankful that there is such a paper.” 
(From Tennessee. ) 

“T have been much helped by your editorials.” (From 
Washington State.) 

“Tt is a paper I value very highly.” (From Wisconsin. ) 

“Your paper is the one thing we cannot do without.” 
(From Vermont.) 


Need, Opportunity, Efficiency, Economy 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE, DEMOREST, GA. 


Extracts from an Article by 


Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt, D.D. 
““MY IMPRESSIONS OF PIEDMONT COLLEGE”’ 


riya WOULD be difficult, not to say impossible, to find any- 


where between the two oceans, and between Canada and ~ 


the Gulf, an educational institution that is doing a_greater, 
more constructive and more promising work than Piedmont 
College, with such limited resources, such inadequate equipment, 
and so masterful an economy. Its entire administration illus- 
trates genius for organization, inventive skill, exceptional states- 
manship and prophetie vision. It is planning for a large future 
under the compulsion of an unprecedented opportunity. Its 
vast field stretches from Virginia to Florida and includes a 
population of many millions, multitudes of whom are the most 
illiterate and at the same time among the most aspiring and 
intellectually hungry people in America. 

_ “One’s first impression, however, in visiting Demorest, 
Georgia, the home of the college, is disappointing. He sees 
no orderly campus, no sign of substantial buildings such as a 
college of Piedmont’s status is expected to have. The principal 
business block, with its Bank and Postoffice, has no educational 
aspect, yet in the second and third stories are found the offices 
of President Jenkins and his secretarial force, and recitation 
rooms surprisingly adapted to their temporary use. The largest 
building in town looks like a summer hotel, and such it was 
until purchased by the college for dormitory and other purposes. 
Here are ‘““The Commons” where all the students assemble daily 
for meals, where the President and his wife and other members 
of the Faculty dine; and where the students learn household 
economy in the kitchen and in administering all the affairs of 
the great dining hall. 

“The capacious structure adjoining was a livery stable, pur- 
chased for a modest sum, and converted by the skill of the col- 
lege carpentry department into a large recitation building, with 
rooms as choicely finished and equipped as recitation rooms at 
Williams and Amherst. The once repellant exterior was cov- 
ered with firmly nailed kinked wire, adequate to the support 
of two inches of plastered cement. On-lookers smiled at this 
unique and apparently futile attempt, but the building today 
stands as a comely and substantial witness to the inventive wit 
of the President. 


ylhe unpretentious house across the street commands no at- 
tention, but on entering one discovers to his amazement a library 
of over 10,000 volumes; courteous and cultured young ladies in 
attendance; and students, in their eager search for knowledge, 
wearing the big dictionaries to shreds. Here again one gains 
the impression of large opportunity and achievement in cramped 
quarters and with wholly inadequate equipment. 


“The first floor of the quondam dwelling next door is a store 
house for building materials, but above are the attractive offices 
of the college Dean and Treasurer and their assistants, all 
finished in hard wood by college workmen. An addition to the 
adjoining building used as the home of the President and visitors 
makes an attractive dormitory for thirty college girls. All this 
work of buildings and equipment was done with great economy 
by the regular college force. 


“We expect something more pretentious when we visit the 
college auditorium, but the one-story, plain board structure has 


the appearance of a temporary evangelistic auditorium, yet, 
like all the rest of the college buildings, the interior is sur- 
prisingly attractive, with perfect acoustic properties and capable 
of seating an audience of a thousand or more. Music rooms, 
each equipped with a piano or other musical instrument, occupy 
all available space at each end of the building, and give oppor- 
tunity for as fine vocal and instrumental culture as may be 
had in many a metropolitan conservatory. 

“The attractive cottage near at hand looks as though it 
might be one of the professors’ homes, but with partitions re- 
moved, the interior is filled with sewing machines and sewing 
tables, where the girls are learning dressmaking and millinery 
and other domestic arts. 

“In an unattractive house, in a poor location, the entire 
laboratory work of the college is done, under a skilled chemist 
whose genius for investigation and instruction has been recog- 
nized by the offer of a much larger salary by other colleges. 
His loyalt¥ to Piedmont, like that of the other instructors, is 
due to the high standards and ideals of the college. This valu- 
able stock of chemicals is safely housed in an adjoining shed. 

“On another street a two-story shop, with an immense wood- 
pile near by cut from the farm, proves to be a laundry jammed 
to the doors with machinery and workers, where the laundry 
work of the town as well as of the college is done, and from 
which a profit is turned into the college treasury each month. 
The shop on the opposite side of the street has as its presiding 
genius an “expert and artistic printer. Here students gain a 
valuable technical training while paying their way through 
college. All the fine printing of the college is done here; giving 
additional evidence of the college’s economy of administration. 

“A finely equipped sawmill, planing-mill, ete, take logs 
from the woodlands of the college and convert them into all 
forms of lumber and building material. The building, fine car- 
pentry and furniture work are done by the skilled foreman with 
the regular industrial force of the college. 

“While Piedmont is in no technical sense an industrial col- 
lege, its students are gaining scientific skill in many practical 
arts and industries as many of them earn their way through 
their four years’ curriculum. Many work on the farm with its 
abounding acres of corn, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and 
other vegetables; all for the annual supply of the college tables. 
Its dairy supplies its needed milk; its piggery, its bacon, pork 
and lard. The college has its own pumping station, which 
makes possible an abundant supply of hot and cold water for 
the various buildings already described; and it is hoped tha 
it will soon possess its own electric plant.” f 

* * * * a * * * 

“Ag one searches out all these avenues of enterprise and 
industry; rides over the expansive acres of the college farm; 
catches the spirit and purpose of the Faculty and students; 
sees the work done in the classroom and in the spiritual impress 
of the college, he comes away profoundly impressed with the 
fact that Piedmont has won its way to a new and commanding 
recognition, and merits an equipment and endowment that will 
provide opportunity for the thousand students that would at 
once eagerly flock to its doors. 

“One who believes that money has no real value except as 
it contributes to the upbuilding of a nobler type of life in men 
and nations, that one’s only worthy and permanent investment 
is in the lives of his fellowmen, will find in the rapidly expand- 
ing and constructive work of Piedmont College an opportunity 
for generous and consecrated benefactions unsurpassed in Amer- 
ica or in any other portion of the globe.” 


A Cry of Distress in the Face of Danger 
Yes, I am “crying wolf again;” for he is here 
$20,000 IS DUE OUR TEACHERS; $5,000 MORE IS PRESSING FOR 


PAYMENT, WHILE DONATIONS ARE DECREASING, AND THE BANKS 
HAVE NO MONEY TO LEND 


Who will help toward the $25,000 imperatively needed? Who will come to the rescue at once? 
Yours in distress, yet hope, 
FRANK E. JENKINS, 
President of Piedmont College, 
4 Demorest, Ga. 
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Pilgrim Virtues in Modern Life 
V. The Mastery of Difficulties 


It was answered, that all great and honourable ac- 
tions are accompanied with great difficulties, and must 
be both enterprised and overcome with answerable 
courages. It was granted the dangers were great, but 
not desperate; the difficulties were many, but not in- 
vincible. For though their were many of them likly, 
yet they were not cartaine; it might be sundrie of the 
things feared might never befale; others by providente 
care & the use of good means, might in a great measure 
be prevented; and all of them, through the help of God, 
by. fortitude and patience, might either. be borne, or 
overcome. 


id as was Bradford’s characteristically, straightfor- 
ward description of the cogent rejoinder which lead- 
ers of the Leyden group made to the minority who 
shrank from the perilous expedition overseas. 

Anyone gifted with ordinary perception can see the 
lions crouching at the foot of the “Hill Difficulty.” 
Only those dare face and throttle them who are nerved 
by the vision of what can be seen from the summit. 
Anyone could have given Luther a dozen sound reasons 
why he should not go to Worms, but they all had little 
weight compared with the burning conviction that his 
duty lay in that direction. 

There must have been times in the months preceding 
Aug. II, 1620, when even Bradford and Brewster were 
tempted to muffle with plausible argumentation the in- 
ward voice which bade them go. Obstacles—why there 
was nothing but obstacles! Trouble on the business 
side arising from the difficulty of making satisfactory 
terms with Thomas Weston, the London merchant, and 
his business associates, who were asked to finance the 
enterprise; troubles arising from the gloomy prognosti- 
cations of men in their own ranks who dwelt upon the 
dangers; troubles on the practical side in the form 
of a leaky ship and a crew at times contumacious. 
Less robust and resolute souls might have interpreted 
the repeated delays, the vexatious handicaps, as indica- 
tions of the disfavor of God, but they had learned that 
-an obstacle does not necessarily mean that one should 
not keep on trying to reach the coveted goal. 


| Been the endurance of physical hardships is not the 
main source of our admiration of the Pilgrims. Un- 
doubtedly they suffered from crowded accommodations, 
scanty rations, and ill-ventilated cabins, but that is no 
reason why we, today, should cross the Atlantic on a 
sailing vessel, or use tallow candles in our homes. To 
be sure, with the multiplying of creature-comforts and 
modern conveniences, life today tends to become too 
soft. I wonder, as I see boys and girls rolling to school 


in luxurious limousines, or read of school buildings under 
whose walls scores of autos are daily parked, whether 
the pupils in those schools will be as robust, morally 
and spiritually, as their grandparents, who walked a mile 
or two daily, often through the slush and mud of coun- 
try roads, to district schools. 

But the thing that thrills: us as we think of the 
Pilgrims, is not, their endurance of physical hardships, 
but their surmounting of the immaterial difficulties 
presented by the character of their spiritual quest. They 
set before them the accomplishment of great things in 
the name of God. That involved ‘patient, construc- 
tive thinking, the subordination of personal preferences 
to the general consensus of opinion, adjustment to tem- 
peramental peculiarities, and the constant exercise of 
undying hope and purpose. 


it is a difficult time in the history of the world to live, 
but it is not impossible to live worthily “in the midst of 
the crowd, to keep” as Emerson says, “with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” 

It is hard to forge a bond between the nations that 
shall leave each the proper measure of freedom and 
independence, but it can be done, as something of the 
same sort was done in 1777, when thirteen separate 
states formed the United States of America. 

It is hard to take the fighting instinct out of men, 
or even to control it, so that it shall not sap the founda- 
tions of modern civilization. But it can be done. 

It is hard to Christianize business, to be absolutely 
fair to competitor, co-worker and comsumer, to deal 
wisely and effectively with the selfish, the unscrupulous, 
the domineering, the shiftless, and the lazy human fac- 
tors concerned with modern industry. But it can be 
done. 

It is hard to bring about Christian co-operation and 
unity. But it can be done. 

It is hard to develop the latent resources of the 
local church so that it shall become a moral and spiritual 
powerhouse. But it can be done. 

It is hard, in the pressure of modern life, to find 
time to pray, to read the Bible, to deepen the personal 
religious life, to cultivate the graces that adorn the 
profession of religion. But it can be done. 

“T can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” 

“The things that are impossible with men are pos- 
sible with God.” 

“He that overcometh shall inherit all things.” 

Thus only is the conquering Pilgrim spirit per- 
petuated from age to age. H. A. B. 
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Women Preachers’ Association 

HE first annual meeting of the Interna- 
fs tional Women. Preachers’ Association 
was held Noy. 4 and 5 in Chicago. The object 
of the Association is to develop acquaintance 
and fellowship among women preachers, to 
secure ecclesiastical rights for women and to 
encourage young women to take up the work 
of the ministry. The Association was or- 
ganized in St. Louis, Mo., a year ago. Already 
fifteen denominations are represented in its 
membership. At the annual meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: President, 
Miss M. Madeline Southard, Winfield, Kan. ; 
Vice-President-at-large, Rev. Etta Saddler 
Shaw, 1706 Division Ave., So. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Recording Secretary, Miss Lida Her- 
rick, University Place, Neb.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Ella L. Kroft, 312 N. California St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Auditor, Rev. Mary H. Sibbitt, 
1545 S. Waco Ave., Wichita, Kan. 


The Big Methodist “Overhead” Body 
HE new Council of Boards of Benevo- 
lence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

representing the various missionary, educa- 

tional, and philanthropic enterprises of that 
denomination, has just met in the Church 
of All Nations in the city of Boston. One 
hundred and thirty-one representatives from 
the different boards and areas of the country, 
including fifteen bishops, comprise this coun- 
cil. Of these approximately one ‘hundred 
were present at the Bostdn meeting. The 
new organization is an attempt to unify all 
the activities of Methodism and functions 
through an Executive Committee and a Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Advance. One 
of its main duties is the conservation of the 
recent Centenary movement, as well as the 
inauguration of larger plans of development. 
Practically all the offerings made by churches 
and individuals are now received by the 
treasurer of the Committee on Conservation 
and Advance, who makes the proper dis- 
bursements to the various boards and socie- 
ties. This treasurer reported at the recent 
meeting that “the total amount subscribed in 


- the Centenary movement is $108,080,905. Of 


this amount $1,311,170 is in estate pledges, 
leaving a balance subscribed of $106,769,635, 
or $21,353,927 a year. On the basis of these 
reports there has been paid in an average 
of seventy-two per cent., not counting the 
amount paid in on annuity.” 

At this Boston meeting plans were adopted 
to supplement and increase the subscrip- 
tions already made by another appeal to the 
following classes: those who did not sub- 
scribe when the first canvass was made; 
those who subscribed inadequately; those 
who subscribed for one year only; those who 
have already paid their subscriptions in full, 
who should be solicited again; those who 
have had a new world vision; those who 
have had unusual prosperity; all members 
coming from other charges, who should be 
seen about transferring the unpaid portion 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD Eg 


IS DOING 


of their subscription or canvassed for a new 
Centenary subscription; all who have re- 
cently united with the church, of which over 
200,000 are reported. A campaign must also 
be planned to secure large gifts for the be- 
nevolent boards. 


Methodist Numbers Increasing 
TATISTICS of world-wide Methodism, as 
S computed by Dr. H. H. Carroll, have 
been published recently by the Centenary 
Conservation Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The total number of 
Methodist Episcopal communicants in Amer- 
ica is now 4,175,502. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, now numbers 2,172,088. 
The total number of Methodists of all bodies 
in the United States is 7,950,809. There are 
20,000 Methodist churches in Japan. In great 
Britain there are 1,269,482 communicants—a 
net gain in nine years of 61,592. Dr. Carroll 
computes the Methodist population of the 
world as 36,622,190, an increase of 3,935,341 
in the last nine years. These figures are 
supplied offiically to the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh by Dr. Carroll, who was for some 
time in charge of the government census. 


What.the Episcopal Church is Doing 
Y means of a campaign planned for a 
three year period, the Episcopal Church 

in the United States hopes to raise $46,000,- 

000 to maintain and promote the missionary, 

the educational, and the social service work 

of the Church. This objective represents for 
the Episcopal Church a great advance over 
anything ever undertaken to take care of 
the growing needs in the three-fold field just 
mentioned. The task of raising $46,000,000 
was begun in 1919-1920, and will be continued 
through 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. The method 
of raising the money is that of apportioning 
to each Diocese a certain percentage of the 
entire amount, regulated by the financial 
strength of each Diocese. The Dioceses in 
turn apportion the amount of money to the 
parishes, basing the apportionment upon cur- 
rent expenses, including salaries. If the 
amount asked for were equally distributed 
among all communicants of the Church, each 
one would give $14.39 per year, or an 
average of 28 cents per communicant per 
week. j 


The Spiritual Objective 

HE aim in the raising of these forty- 
ala six millions of dollars is “to bring the 
whole spiritual power of the Church to bear 
upon the Church’s whole task,’ and in ad- 
dition to that, ‘‘to secure and train an in- 
creased number of persons, clerical and lay, 
for Christian leadership and work.” More 
specifically the purpose is, “To care for the 
financial needs of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council with its several departments, to- 
gether with such general agencies as the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Seamen’s 
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Church Institute, the Church Periodical Club, 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Daughters 
of the King, and in consultation with the 
proper authorities, to care for the financial 
needs of the nine Provinces into which the 
Church in the United States is divided, the 
Dioceses and Missionary Districts, Religious 
Education and Christian Social Service.” 
Thus far the aim to raise the vast sum of 
money sought for has not been realized to 
the extent of the hope of the Church, but a 
great step in advance has been made and the 
whole Church seems to have experienced 
an awakening as a result of its financial 
enterprise. 


Co-operative Research by the 
Denominations 

HE plan whereby the Congregational, 

Episcopalian, Baptist, and probably the 
Presbyterian Social Service Departments are 
uniting to establish with the Federal Council 
of Churches a bureau of surveys and social 
research, commends itself to us aS a promis- 
ing venture. If half the facts which are 
stated in Upton St. Clair’s recent book, “The 
Brass Check,” are true, American public 
opinion is at the present time in a pretty 
helpless condition. The Church especially is 
in need of some means whereby the facts can 
be secured which are vital to her programs 
of brotherhood. During the recent indus- 
trial controversies, a great smoke screen of 
propaganda went up which effectively hin- 
dered Christian public opinion from any kind 
of effective control. They lied to us without 
stint and without conscience. Congregation- 
alists, through the HWducation Society, are 
glad to have taken the lead in furnishing 
one member of the staff for this co-operative 
research bureau, in the person of Miss Agnes 
H. Campbell, a Wellesley graduate whose 
qualifications for this special task were set 
forth in our issue of Noy. 11. The Congre- 
gationalist is as anxious as any other paper 
to present to its constituency the facts which 
ought to be brought to the attention of a 
Christian conscience. It will welcome a co- 
operative relationship with this new bureau. 


Dr. Jowett Forced to Rest 

IS many American friends will join with 

his own great congregation at West- 
minster Chapel in London, in regretting the 
necessity that has come to Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
of obtaining at once six months’ complete 
rest. Dr. Jowett is so constantly busy with 
voice and pen that his never rugged con- 
stitution begins to show the effect of almost: 
unremitting toil. The specialists say that 
there is no vital physical defect, but that 
after thirty years of public ministry, in the 
course of which he has had no breakdown, 
the time has arrived when he must go at a 
slower pace in order to put himself in shape 
for many years of usefulness in the future. 
He will soon be on the way to the south of 
France for the winter. 
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A Word for Our Times 


“The malady from which the world suffers today is 
mainly international in its origin. Mankind is one. No one 
nation liveth to itself alone, nor dieth to itself. Europe offers 
a spectacle of human misery as bad as ever presented itself 
within the memory of man. Millions are in the throes of 
starvation. Little children are dying like flies. Industrial 
unrest and the dislocation of foreign exchange have the same 
source. The new principle upon which the new world now 
arising out of the ashes of war must be built, is good com- 
radeship between men and nations.” 

CRAWFORD VAUGHAN, former Premier of Australia, now 
lecturing in this country. 


The Every Member Canvass 


Next Sunday will be an important day in many of our churches. 
They will have their Hyery Member Canyass then, and the influ- 


ence of that Canvass will last all through the coming year. Ae 


great deal depends on it, not only in money and the service that 
the money will secure for the local church and for the good causes 
represented in our Congregational World Movement, but in the 
toning up of Christian fellowship and personal interest in Chris- 
tian work. 

Whoever invented the Every Member Canvass gave our churches 
one of the best ideas we have ever adopted. It logically leads to 
such a Canvass as Mr. Byington advocates on the second page of 
this issue. But just now our interests unite in the complete pro- 
gram combining good fellowship with pledges for local church 
expenses and for the Congregational World Movement. The churches 
that put the Canvass through with enthusiasm and the will to do 
their full share in our common tasks will be the churches that 
will have the enthusiasm, the will and the support to do whatever 
needs to be done in spiritual as well as in material efforts in the 
months that are to come. 

We bespeak hearty co-operation all around in the Every Member 
Canyass. 


Encouraging Results at Geneva 

Those Americans who have been loudly complaining that the 
League of Nations is dead must now begin to be rather skeptical 
of their own right to the prophetic office. Not only is the 
League alive, it is doing work which will be of the highest 
influence and importance in the story of the world. The forty- 
two nations which are represented in Geneva are considering the 
application of fourteen other states which have asked for member- 
ship. They have arranged to oversee and guarantee the election 
by which the disputed ownership of the city of Vilna is to be 
determined in favor of Poland or Lithuania, and have found no 
difficulty in getting from member states the necessary military 
force to serve as police. They are taking up seriously and even 
hopefully the case of Armenia, which has been the most hopeless 
cease of all in the public discussion of the nations. 

The election of M. Hyman as president was a happy one. In 
him Belgium has supplied a skillful pilot for the sessions. The 
financial support of the League is not yet settled, but the amount 
needed for administrative expenses is comparatively small—so 
small as to make a cheap insurance policy against the terrible 
expense, as well as the cruel exactions of war. The League has 
shown its elasticity in a practical agreement that Switzerland 
shall be accepted as a member under the reservations suggested 
by her in defense of her perpetual neutrality. Perhaps the most 
surprising and thought-provoking element of the sessions has 
been, the drawing together of the Spanish-American republics of 
America. They form the largest single block of votes and hold 
the balance of power, and their self-consciousness is shown by 
their demand that Spanish shall be put on a level with French 

and English in the deliberations and the records of the League. 


The choice of Lord Robert Cecil as a delegate from South Africa 
gives the conscience of the world an effective advocate, and 
lessens the threatened overweening British influence through dele- 
gates representing the whole empire. 

The League is evidently in no mood to wait helplessly upon 
the motions and proposals of the Republican leaders in the United 
States. It is evident that it is already so far in possession of 
the field and opportunity that it must be accepted as the basis 
of any such association of nations as our President-elect talks 
about. That should be clear to the council of Republican and 
Democratic leaders which Mr. Harding has called for consultation 
after his return from Panama. It looks like a choice between our 
membership in that League which is already functioning, with 
such reservations and pledges of independent responsibility and 
initiative as we may ask for, and which will probably not be dis- 
puted, and our complete isolation in. the affairs of the world. The 


_ progress of the League in this initial session, which may continue 


until nearly Christmas, will, in our judgment, prove to most think- 
ing Americans that the peace and disarmament of the world, if not 
secured at Geneva cannot in this generation be secured at all. 


Stop the Coal Profiteers 

If there is any business upon this broad continent that ought 
to be dealt with by the strong arm of our national government 
it is the anthracite coal business. The merciless profiteering of 
the coal men should be stopped by Congress as soon as it can act. 
Evidently considerations of public welfare, justice and honesty 
are all outweighed by greed. ; 

No wonder the miners want more wages and demand a larger 
share of the proceeds of an industry that has been piling up 
enormous profits the last few years by gross extortion and by 
the sale of dirt and stone for coal. It is bad enough to double 
the price of coal, but what possible defense is there for those who 
so adulterate the coal that it is practically impossible to buy 
honest coal at any price? The workers have not had a square 
deal, and the public has been robbed by a system as defiant of 
the people’s rights as any. bandit who ever raided a town. 

The report that ‘Senators Edge and Calder, after investigating 
the coal industry, declare they will try to have Congress place it 
under drastic government control unless the coal men give the 
public a square deal and cut prices before Dec. 6 is encouraging. 
We hope they will do it. 


What Kind of an Evening Service? 

The men’s Bible Class in a strong church was polled the other 
day to ascertain the views of its members concerning the type of 
Sunday evening service which could best serve the needs of that 
particular community. Seven voted for an evangelistic or “gospel” 
service, six for one which would be in the nature of a vesper service 
with music of a high class, obtained, if need be, from outside ~ 
sources. Eleven favored the Forum type of service, at which the 
searching application of Christian principles to the various de- 
partments of life should be the chief attraction. 

The poll is interesting because it reveals the strong trend of 
desire among the average men of our churches for bringing the 
gospel of Christ to bear on industrial and social conditions. Peo- 
ple realize that things are not as they should be and they look 
either wistfully, expectantly or skeptically to the Church for guid- 
ance that shall help right matters. At the citadel of New England 
conservatism, Park Street Church, Boston, Dr. A. Z. Conrad every 
Sunday evening is devoting a part of the time to discussing briefly 
before large and deeply interested congregations two or three ques- 
tions uppermost in the newspapers. In many churches Hast and 
West a group of men meet every week at the Sunday school hour 
to thrash out such questions as the freedom or the bondage of the 
press, the success or failure of prohibition, the merits and defects 
of labor unions, the question of internationalism versus nationalism, 
and so on. WHarlier generations of church-goers, should they come 
back now in the flesh, might be a little surprised to note the char- 
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acter and range of discussions that go on under church roofs every 
Sunday. 

We can well understand why half a dozen men in this particular 
Bible Class voted in favor of a straight gospel service. Possibly 
they thought that too extended discussion of the application of 
Christianity to life tended to become desultory and purposeless. 
Perhaps, too, they felt with Horace Bushnell that “the soul of 
reformation is the reformation of the soul’ and that it is the 
main business of the church to generate the power that makes the 
selfish capitalist just and generous and the lazy laborer energetic. 

There should be room on the program of every church for both 
the evangelistic and the practical elements in its preaching and its 
teaching. Variety is the spice of ecclesiastical life. The personnel 
of the particular congregation or the class of persons whom the 
evening service is designed to serve would be a determinative 
factor. Let each church study its community, note what particular 
element in the many-sided gospel of Christ is at the moment under- 
stressed and in due time supply it. During the cycle of the entire 
year the proper balance can be obtained. 


Welcome to the Federal Council 

Boston is glad to entertain for the best part of a week five 
hundred representatives of thirty denominations from all parts of 
the country who have come as delegates to the quadrennial meet- 
ing of the Federal Council. Popularly regarded as the city most 
representative of Pilgrim and Puritan traditions, the Boston of 
today has become sufficiently cosmopolitan to be a congenial place 
for representatives of many communions to hold a council of war. 
It surely ought to prove that rather than a talk feast. Congre- 
gationalists: hereabouts are ready today and always have been 
to put the soft pedal on denominationalism and to exalt common 
faiths and common tasks. May the end of the sessions leave us 
nearer the goal than we are at the beginning! 


Celebrating the Pilgrim Compact 


Another stage in the progress of the Pilgrim celebrations has 
been reached and passed. A celebration was held, at Plymouth, 


of the signing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower on the - 


day of the ship’s arrival in Provincetown harbor. The descendants 
of the Mayflower passengers held their meeting, at the Rock, with 
a careful sifting of the Pilgrims whose fathers or mothers came 
in that first ship and those whose ancestors followed in the Anne 
or the other ships; the former only being permitted to set their 
feet upon the Rock. Prominent members of the National Society 
of the Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims spoke and religious 
services were held in the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 

On the day of the arrival of the Pilgrims in that sheltered an- 
chorage. where the ship remained for many weeks of exploration, 
Yale University opened a notable exposition of books, manuscripts, 

. pictures and other things associated with the days and the experi- 
ences of the Pilgrims. In New York on the anniversary of the 
signing (Nov. 21, New Style) a commemorative celebration was 
held in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
at which the sermon was preached by Bishop Brewster of Connecti- 
cut, a lineal descendant of Elder Brewster. He said in the course 
of the sermon: : 


Now has come the period of transition and readjustment. To- 
day, in celebrating the tercentennial of the Mayflower compact, it 
is well to look backward and see what should be kept of this com- 
pact and what should give way to the new order just dawning. 
‘One thing the Pilgrims held was a high idealism, a great conscious- 
ness of conviction in truth and God. 


A commemorative service was also held in New York in All 
Souls Unitarian Church, as well as social gatherings in secular 
places, in which we suppose the religious heirs of the Pilgrims, 
who had thrown off the yoke of episcopacy and were not Unitarians, 
found a satisfactory expression of the commemorative spirit. 


The Troubles of Business 


Business depression has come suddenly upon the whole country. 
Various influences working together have produced a state of mind 
that has led the public to stop buying and demand lower prices. 
The period of inflation seems to be ending. It is unfortunate that 
business must halt and people must suffer from unemployment and 
from business losses in order to get a readjustment to normal con- 
ditions. But for human selfishness and ‘man’s inhumanity to 
mar” we all might continue busy, prosperous and happy. 
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Business has not halted because of over-production or any 
natural cause. Profiteering has run amuck, the public has balked, 
the banks have called their loans and at last prices must come 
down. : 

Labor that has loafed and profiteered is beginning to be idle 
and labor that has done its best and got no more than it deserved, 
as has been the case with most labor, is among the innocent victims. ~ 

Retail merchants who had to buy goods a few months ago at 
high prices must sell at a loss in order to release capital to con- 
tinue business. 

Farmers are caught ‘with unsold crops and market conditions 
are so heavily against them that there seems to be no way to 
save them from serious losses. On the one side the farmer has 
a difficult labor problem and on the other he has the “middle-man” 
who refuses to pay as much as the farmer feels he should have to 
make a living profit. But by the time the consumer gets what the 
farmer has produced the profits between have raised prices so high 
that they hurt. 

The farmer must receive more consideration or we shall all go 
hungry. jh 

Good times must be near if we all treat each other fairly. 
The call for the “square deal’ is needed now in all our business 
relationships. It would help in the present trying times if we 
could have more preaching and practice.of the “Golden Rule.” 


The Haytian Situation 


The first fact in the Haytian situation is that our Government 
is responsible for good government in Hayti and that the country 
is entirely policed by American marines. That is an arrangement 
accepted by the Haytians in 1915. The present constitution was 
dictated by representatives of our Government in 1918 and is said 
to have been written by Assistant-Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt. 
The reorganization of the forces charged with the task of keeping 
order, both in city and country, goes back to 1915, when our Goy- 
ernment took up the task of reducing the social chaos into which 
the country had fallen to some sort of order. It is under officers 
drawn from the United States Marine Corps. 

The second pertinent fact is that Hayti is predominantly a 
country of blacks. Out of a population of some two and a half 
million, an overwhelming majority are of pure African descent 
and most of the others are mulattoes, who are distrusted and dis- 
liked by the pure-blooded blacks. There were no white men in 
office and. had not been since the country declared its independence 
of France in 1804. It is a tropical country of rich resources. Its 
government ran heavily in debt. Revolution was epidemic. There 
were continual troubles with other governments. The mountain 
districts became the haunt of brigands who terrorized the people 
of the cultivated lands. In short, civilization, order and financial 
stability had broken down and the country had to a considerable 
extent lapsed into savagery of that worst type of all, when a people 
have fallen out of the ranks of the self-mastered nations and have 
largely lost their sense of order and self-control. 

Our Government was forced to face the problem of a probable 
outside interference which would have given some foreign power 
a new footing in America and to take up in Hayti the task which 
had been forced upon us in the other half of the island, Santo 
Domingo; which is also for police purposes now entirely under the 
control of United States naval forces. For we must remind our 
readers that this island of Hispaniola, the second in size of the 
West Indies, is divided into separate parts, the western half speak- 
ing a debased French, the eastern half a creole Spanish. Each has 
its own history and both alike are now wards of the United States 
on account of political and social helplessness which had become 
a menace to the peace of all America. In assuming this guardian- 
ship our Government was, we are convinced, simply doing what 
under all the circumstances was necessary and right. The question 
is whether we have carried out our responsibility as a Christian 
nation should. 

Our purpose was to train the people of the two nations on the 
island to political self-control in order that they might be released, 
as Cuba was released, for independent life. In Santo Domingo, 
where the collection of the customs for the payment of the debt 
goes back to President Roosevelt’s time, the ascendency of our 
authority has been received with a greater degree of acquiscence | 
than in Hayti, with its traditions of heroic resistance to the French 
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and its brigands in the mountains. Our naval control has had to 
do, therefore, with an indolent Negro people, many of them of a 
warlike type and fallen back to the cruelty of savages. The first 
problem of the occupation was that of clearing out these brigand 


- fastnesses in the mountains as a preliminary to the training of 


the idle and largely irresponsible majority of the country people 
in the ways of industry and self-control. A recent paper, in the 
Century \for June, by Harry A. Franck, will give an idea of the 
situation as it is today and the difficulties of the administrative 


_ control. 


Charges have been brought, and were even made an issue in the 
presidential campaign, that our Marine forces used their authority 
cruelly and wantonly in this war against brigandage, the word 
“massacre” even being employed. Rey. Dr. L. T. Evans, who has 
been a missionary in Hayti for a quarter of a century, charges that 
discontent is growing and that peaceable folks have been driven 
to join the brigands by oppression. His words, as quoted edi- 
torially by the Boston Herald, are: 

In the meantime, however, conditions have been allowed to grow 

rapidl¥ worse among these suffering, oppressed, enraged and terror- 
stricken people—as evidenced even by the riots between the ma- 
rines and gendarmes, not to say the more frequent and daring raids 
by the so-called bandits or cacos, who are daily growing in strength 
and numbers, and who are at the same time gaining. the real sym- 
pathy of more and more of the moderate, intelligent, educated and 
better class of Haytians, who have lost respect for our American 
occupation. ; 
And he alleges that some at least of the discontent is founded on 
the preference shown by the constitution forced on the people, and 
in practical favoritism, to the unpopular white men of the coun- 
try and to foreigners, as well as in many acts of administrative 
cruelty. 

The Navy Department has done well in bringing these charges 
before a special naval court. We hope the investigation will be 
thorough going both for the sake of the Haytian people and for 
the good name of our naval administrators and our famous corps 
of marines. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Pens 


I have a friend who is a maker of Gold Pens. And he said unto 
me, What dost thou know about Pens? 

And I said, I live hard by a Pen, though not in one; for I am 
a Writer. 

And he said, Come with me, and I will show thee how a Pen 
is made. 

So we entered the Factory, and came into a room where was 
a Crucible. And a man took Fine Gold and weighed it and cast 
it into the Crucible; and Copper took he also. And out of the 
Crucible came forth an Ingot. 

And another man took the Ingot and weighed it, and rolled it 
into a Sheet. And another man took the Sheet and weighed it, 
and cut it into Strips. And another man took the Strips and 


- weighed them, and out of every one of them cut he Pens an hun- 


dred and forty and four. 

And another man took the Pens and curved the sides thereof. 
And another man cut out of every several Pen an Hole that was 
shaped like an heart. And another man cut in every Pen a Slit. 

And every man counted the Pens that were given him, insomuch 


“that if one Pen had been lost, or so much as a grain of gold miss- 


ing, it would have been known who had taken it. 

Then did certain damsels take the Pens, and they burnished 
them and polished them, so that every Pen received of the labor 
of an hundred men and two score maidens. 

And the garments that they wore are burned once in the space 
of three months, and from the ashes they save more than enough 
gold to buy new garments. And when they wash their hands the 
water runneth into a great Vat and settleth, so that in every month 
they take from the bottom of the vat gold to the value of three 
hundred shekels. 

Now I had watched them making of one Pen from the time it 
came forth in the Ingot till it was completed. And my friend took 
that Pen, and caused it to be set in an holder, and gave it to me. 


- And he said, Keep it, for it is thine. 
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And I bowed low and thanked him. 

And he filled the holder with ink. 

And I spake unto him, and said, Behold, thou hast showed me 
a wonderful thing, and I have learned much. But I will show thee 
a thing yet more wonderful. For I am filling this Pen not with 
ink only, but with memory and creative power. I will cause this 
Pen to tell the story of its own creation, so that men who live a 
thousand miles away shall see what I have seen this day. 

And he said, Thine is the more wonderful art: for the making 
of a Pen is not so wonderful as the use thereof. 

So I took the Pen, and I wrote this parable therewith. And I 
remembered the gold that did not become Pens, but became dust 
of gold in the garments, and that flowed down the pipe into the 
Vat. And I prayed to my God, and said, O my God, who willeth 
not that any of the children of men should perish, if the washings 
of men’s hands ydeld not filth only but gold to the value of three 
hundred shekels in a month, what canst thou do with the souls 
of men, in the day when hearts are tried as gold is tried in the 
furnace? 

And I know not the answer to my prayer, but my hope is in God. 


In Brief 


Why not clear up your own thought of what is possible for the 


work of the church in your own community by starting in to do 


some one thing well? 
¥ OY 


A little imaginative sympathy of the put-yourself-in-his-place 


variety will often add greatly to the worth of the Christmas gifts 


we are providing. Without that our gifts are like shots by a 
marksman who does not even take the trouble to look at the target. 
% & 

Afternoon teas and theater parties do not of themselves solve 
international problems, but we read with a good deal of satisfaction 
that cable despatch from Geneva the other day, saying that the 
head of the Japanese delegation to the League of Nations gave a 
theater party in honor of the wife of the leader of the Chinese dele- 
gation. Let us hope that Shantung was mentioned between the acts 
in such a way as to mollify rather than inflame national feeling. 

% ¥ 


We like the battle-cry of Miss Robertson, the just elected Con- 
gresswoman from Oklahoma and if we were in Congress would 
gladly rally to her banner. She said to a reporter: “I am going 
to Washington to fight for four classes, women and children, In- 
dians and soldiers. Yes, I shall fight for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. I’ve been a total abstinence society of one all my life. 
My parents were missionaries, and missionaries to the Indians 
don’t love liquor.’ But we hope she will not forget to fight for the 
rest of the people too. 

¥% ¥ 


Since food is the first necessary and millions of people approach 
the winter in peril of hunger, it is enheartening to hear that Aus- 
tralia, in spite of unprecedented drought in New South Wales, will 
have a surplus from its just completed harvest of some 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat for export. If America gives money and Aus- 
tralia, South America and the United States can supply wheat 
there will be a great saving of human life and distress in prospect 
in China, where families are selling their children, in Southern 
and Eastern Europe and in Armenia. But we must largely supply 
the money and machinery of distribution. 

¥% ¥ 

The Boston Post has been passing on a bit of sunshine to its 
readers every morning for a number of months in the form of a 
good cheer quotation displayed at the top of its first page. The. 
man who has been doing this clever bit of journalistic work cer- 
tainly has shown familiarity with the best literature, ancient and 
modern, and a multitude of his readers have been cheered on their 
onward way by his selections. He was caught napping, however, 
the other day when he labeled the quotation “Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forward unto those things 
which are before” “Anon.” But one of his readers at least knew 
that the sentence, though somewhat modified, was originally penned 
by St. Paul, and when he informed the editor of the original source 
of the optimistic utterance, the latter was magnanimous emeugh to 
admit that it was an inexcusable editorial blunder. 
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From Our Canadian Window 


Canada is still rubbing her eyes, as she looks 
across the line that unites us, wondering what 
it is all about, and how it has come about. 
Political landslides she herself has known, but 
this is a cataclysm not easy to explain from 
afar. <A shifting of the seat of power she was 
prepared for, but the complete renunciation of 
the standard-bearer with a policy that was the 
radiant hope of a new world and a nobler time, 
as brave men struggled through the blackest 
night, never came within her dream. ‘Never 
again!” the gallant said, as in their thousands 
they heroically and well nigh gayly risked life, 
and gave it too, that it should never again be. 
And with simple faith they believed what they 
said, looking to the Anglo-Saxon peoples, in 
arms together seeking enduring peace, to make 
dream reality and the shining ideal something 
of enduring fact. 

And has it all perished amid political strife 
and egotistic nationalisms and intriguing im- 
perialisms and a cynical materialism? It can- 
not be. The truth is greater than the messenger 
and the vision than the seer; and beyond the 
dust of this troubled and confusing time one 
sees the gallant standing erect again on French 
and Flanders fields, with bugles at lips, sum- 
moning the jangled and nerve-frayed | nations 
to finish the work for which they died. In spite 
of Democrat or Republican, Wilsonism or 
Lodgeism, the soul of the United States will 
hear that call and go marching on. A League 
of Nations ensuring peace, in place of coteries 
of diplomatists playing with hell, must rise 
from the appalling havoe of the Great War, or 
civilization will justly perish unhonored and 
unsung. And, Wilson, his stubbornness for- 
given, the mistakes of a lonely spirit grown 
autocratic forgotten, will stand out on the ean- 
vas of history, wart and all, as Cromwell said, 
the prophet of a new age and one of the glories 
of the United States. For the moment she 
stones her prophet with mob passion because 
of his mistakes, tomorrow she will build his 
tomb following his vision and finishing his work. 

So Canada, bewildered, speculating about 
“drys and wets,” Irish and German votes, big 
business and tariffs, war reaction and women’s 
uncertainty, still believes. All that is best here 
holds fast its faith in the soul of her great 
neighbor, and waits to see its passion cleansed, 
demanding of its rulers the federation of the 
world for peace. 

Meanwhile our own polities are noisy, too. 
Our standard-bearer in the Great War, Sir R. 
Borden, broken in health, has gone into the 
shade like so many others who were. leaders 
through Armageddon. His place has been taken 
by Premier Meighen—clearly ‘a lad o’ pairts,” 
alert, self-confident, ambitious, at least a party 
leader of abundant partisan rancor and with a 
rasping tongue. Statesmanship, it is hoped, he 
may yet show. Throughout the autumn, a 
wordy warfare has filled the air from coast to 
coast, but issues are far from clear, and as is 
the way of party politicians charges and argu- 
ments are somewhat unscrupulous. Will poli- 
ticians ever learn that truth should be the aim 
of debate and justice the end of discussion? 

The Premier when fact fails him. has an ugly 
habit of exnloiting egoistic nationalism. a peril 
in all lands today, failing to see that great 
questions and social problems can be solved only 
in terms that are human and not merely na- 
tional. The world has grown both small and 
big. The task hefore the world is how to get 
nations and parties and classes to live together 
humanly. The issue here. so far as any issue 
is clear. is present tariff. it may be higher 
tariff. or lower tariff. The big manufacturing 
interests are confederated. the masses bam- 
boozled. Meanwhile the farmer driving his 
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furrow and chewing his thought in all the back 
sections, is the uncertain quantity. In Ontario 
he has tasted power and is showing capacity 
for clean government. A great place waits 
for him if he holds on with straight thinking, 
restrained class consciousness and zeal for the 
common weal. The Farmers’ Party for the pres- 
ent invades the strength of both the old parties. 
United with Labor in the cities, it would change 
all balances of power and shift all seats of 
authority. 

As the result of the farmers’ labor the land 
abounds in plenty. Canada has had a great 
harvest and has abundance to spare for the 
world. Her outlook on tomorrow is steady and 
hopeful. Prices have a slight tendency to fall, 
but money, except among the unskilled and the 
teaching and professional classes generally, is 
plentiful. 

The nation has just had one more intimation 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
The sugar refiners, bent on high ventures and 
great gain, boldly requested a Board of Com- 
merce to maintain a high selling price by ex- 
cluding imports of all cheaper sugar, and that 
in spite of a present protective tariff. To the 
amazed indignation of other interests and finally 
of the nation when it awoke to it, the Board 
made the order. The outcry was so swift and 
terrible that the government, arranging an in- 
quiry, declared the Board’s order illegal. Now 
the refiners, complaining that they “loaded up” 
at the request of the Board of Commerce, seek 
relief in some form from the government. 

Fair play is a jewel even when high specula- 
tors venture far and lose; and the government 
driven to it by the action of its meddling and 
muddling Board may have to do something. 
But inquiry into the Board’s relation to the 
refiners should clearly be carried farther. Cer- 
tainly the public has again had evidence that 
“big business” can be impudently predatory. 
How hardly shall they that have riches, or 
are bent on riches, enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven—the kingdom of fair play and the 
square deal, of justice and brotherhood, of love 
and joy in right, and the service. not the plunder 
of others. Men upright and kindly in personal 
relations are sometimes without social con- 
science. and nowhere more often than in “big 


business.’ D. L. Rircnir. 
Montreal. 


Editorial Sparks 


AN UNFORTUNATE DIVISION oF LABOR 


A family of our acquaintance is composed of 
a father. who is an irregular attendant upon 
church services; a mother. who is an excellent 
and devout Christian: and a daughter. who is 
the organist in the church which she attends. 
The man is accustomed to say: “We divide the 
work up in our family. My wife prays. my 
daughter plays. and I pay.’ There is a good 
deal of such division of labor in the church. a 
great deal too much for the prosnerity of the 
cause or the good of the individual Christian.— 
The Watchman. 


WOMEN AND MEN TOGETHER 


The world, we have often heard. cannot be 
legislated into any course. But the world. we 
think, can be educated. can be enlightened. 
along any good way. Not the ballot, not even 
the ballot in the hands of women, but the ballot 
used aright by Christian men and Christian 
women and used co-jointly: this will change 
things for the better—more than that, for the 
best. The bringing in of this use: that is what 
we hone and believe women will do at the polls. 
As for the “purification of politics’—we think 
that it will be through such eco-partnership at 
the polls that this will come to pass.—The 
Churchman. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 


The Sanity of Jesus 


By Rev. Henry Kendall Booth 
Long Beach, Cat. 


“And one said unto him, Lord, are there few 
that are saved? And he said unto them, Strwe 
to enter in by the narrow door.”—Luke 13: 23. 


We owe an incalculable debt to the modern 
study of our New Testament for its re-creation 
of Jesus Christ. Whatever fault may be found 
with the method or the spirit of modern Biblical 
criticism, one thing at least is sure—that out 
of the obscurity of the past Jesus Christ has 
come back to this generation with a freshness 
of approach, with a vigor of appeal that he has 
never had before. We are privileged to look 
at the real Jesus today, not the Jesus of tradi- 
tion, or the Jesus of art, or, the Jesus of mys- 
ticism, or the Jesus of theology, but the Jesus 
of the Gospels. ‘The Jesus that is revealed in 
the Gospels is a man who walks with his feet 
on the ground, whose outlook is not future but 
present, whose teachings are simplicity itself, 
and who is characterized both in life and in 
doctrine by what we may properly call sanity. 

As we look at the life of Jesus Christ we are 
struck by the fact that with the supreme de- 
velopment of all the faculties of his nature and 
intellect, there is in and through all a perfect 
proportion. If I were asked to name the one 
great outstanding characteristic of Jesus Christ 
that has impressed me the most, I should say 
it was his balance, his poise, his evenness. 

Nor was Jesus a fanatic. He saw life steadily 
and he saw it whole, he saw all problems and 
he faced them all. 

Nor was Jesus in any respect a sensational- 
ist. He denended for the growth of his King- 
dom upon his contact with individual men and 
women. He did not seem to enjoy preaching to 
multitudes. He much preferred the quiet con- 
taet with the individual man or woman—to 
sit down with a woman by a wayside well, or 
to gather under the shadow of Lebanon with a 
little handful of disciples. This is the Jesus of 
the Gospels. 

And now as we turn from the man to the 
teachings he has left behind him, we find that 
they are characterized by the same. saneness. 
There is almost no abstract reasoning, scarcely 
an abstract term in all his teaching. It is com- 
mon sense, practical, everyday, down-to-the- 
ground. He is talking to men as they live and 
he is concerned with the problems that are vital. 

How simple, after all, he makes the religious 
life. It does not consist in the things that men 
often call religion at all, but just in simply 
going about doing good, living right lives, gen- 
tle, gracious, self-giving as was his own life. 
And as one turns from this same Jesus with 
his sane teachings to the modern world, and 
one sees certain groups of Christian people 
exalting ecstasy and emotion to the supreme 


‘place, when one hears certain teachers insist- ~ 


ing that the only thing we are concerned with 
is the future coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
when one sees other grouns of Christian men 
and women insisting that certain elaborate 


forms and liturgies and ceremonies are all that 


must be held to be a Christian, when one finds 
still others insisting that forms of words, creeds 
and confessions are the all in all of Chris- 
tianity, one understands that the Christian 
world has wandered a long way from Jesus, 
and we need to be recalled many times to the 
fact that is so plainly set forth in the life and 
words of this Master—that the practical, every- 
day life is the nlace in which, religion must find 
expression, and as Jesus taught us. live lives 
of goodness and of kindness. of purity, of serv- 
ice day by dav. taking him for our example 
and our pattern. ; 
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Lorado Taft, a Preacher in Chiseled Marble 
The Inspiring Work of a Chicago Sculptor 


Had he been a banker or a lawyer, a 
preacher or a soldier; or if, four decades 
ago, that shipment of Greek gods delivered 
at the University of Illinois had not ar- 
rived cracked and broken—or forty other 
ifs—yet, in any sphere, Lorado Taft would 
‘have given a notable service to his gen- 
eration. He is first of all a Man—bigger 
than his work. He has been heard, however, 
to remark that his first urge toward sculp- 
ture came when he was set to aid an Italian 
workman in repairing the above-mentioned 
plaster casts. Young Taft laid good founda- 
tions by being born of an inspiring mother, 
‘and then taking time to get a college educa- 
tion. After graduation from the University 
of Illinois, where his father was Professor 
of Geology, he embarked upon a thorough 
and laborious training of five years, mainly 
in Paris, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, under 
Dumont, Bonnassieux, and Thomas, includ- 
ing also a period at Rome. 

Returning to Chicago he began, where most 
young sculptors must, upon the portrayal of 
prominent. men and women. Among _ the 
fruits of these years are his Henry W. 
Longfellow, Joaquin Miller, Frances EK. Wil- 
lard, Governor Oglesby, and others. 


NOTABLE GROUPS 


For thirty-four years he has wrought in 
‘Chicago, and now, from many public build- 
ings and upon crowded thoroughfares, West 
and East, his works look out upon the pass- 
ing throngs with a message that enters into 
the very fabric of their every day life. His 
vivid and powerful group; “The Blind,” not 
only tells the pathos of Maeterlinck’s play 
of that name, which inspired it, but, copied 
far and wide in the press, has proven a real 
trumpet call to a new public devotion in bear- 
ing the burden of the handicapped. 

In 1913 came “The Spirit of the Great 
Lakes,” now standing at the south facade of 


- Chicago Art Institute. This group is an Al- 


legory of. Service, in which five fair female 
figures impersonate the inland seas. Supe- 
rior, fullest and richest of all, pours from 
her bounty into-the shell of Michigan, who 
in turn passes the flood on to Huron, who is 


- intent that all she receives shall go to Drie, 


the St. Lawrence. 


ae = 


who, in the same passion of service, pours 
the wealth of the lakes over Niagara into 
the shell of Ontario, who, in her turn, with 
outstretched arm, sends the waters on down 
Here is a sermon in 
bronze: It is the Voice of Ocean which 
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ealls to the Great Lakes. Should they dis- 
obey, become self-centered, they would be- 
come five Dead Seas. Hearing and obeying 
they are glorious. God made a few to be 
Superiors, thousands to be Hurons and 
Hries, all of us to be receivers from those 
who went before us of all that makes life 
good; all of us to pass on the gift of the 
past made richer by our own work and our 
own love. 

Among Mr. Taft’s major works, also, are 
the “George Washington” in Seattle, on the 
campus of the University of Washington; 
“The Columbus Fountain,’ adorning the 
facade of the great railway station at Wash- 


Lorapo TAFT 


ington, D. C.; and an exquisite meditation. 
“The Solitude of the Soul,’ for which he 
received the Wxposition gold medal at St. 
Louis. ; 


Tue Messacr or Mr. Tarr 


Some years ago a recognizer of coming 
men introduced Mr. Taft to a lyceum com- 
mittee. The venture was justified. Almost 
from the start the artist proved himself an 
instructive and inspiring lecturer. His in- 
dustry is wholly beyond the ordinary. For 
more than twenty years he has been a pro- 
fessor, giving regular courses in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the University of Illinois, 
and the Chicago Art Institute. In 1903 he 
published what is today the most complete 
and readable History of American Seulp- 


_ thing 


ture, and the aggregate of his popular lec- 
tures and addresses is nearing three thou- 
sand. He seldoms appears in a hurry. He is 
the “unhasting and unresting” kind. Those 
who know him need not be told that, notwith- 
standing his great activity, he has not for- 
gotten the food of the soul. It in nowise 
dims the fineness of his work to say that he 
seems always the scholar and the lover of 
his fellow men a little more than the artist. 
During the trying days of the armistice 
it was no surprise to find him in a Y. M. 
c. A. uniform, standing in the Louvre, by 
the “Winged Victory,” explaining the glory 
of its meaning to a multitude in khaki, who 
crowded about him. From city to city, and 
camp to camp he went, giving the boys his 
best, his utmost; making the cathedrals of 
France speak to them a tenfold message, 
and leaving them with a feeling that a Big 
Brother had passed by. 

One hardly thinks of Mr. Taft apart from 
a devoted group of enthusiastic young art- 
ists who have grown up with him, and whose 
success is to him as his own, It is one 
to be a creative artist. A greater 
thing still to be a creator and inspirer of 
artists. Among these who look upon him 
as the “Fra Lorado,”’ are now emerging a 
number of well known sculptors, including 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, Nellie V. Walker, 
Leonard Crunelle, Frederick Hibbard, Julia 
Braken Wendt of California, Catherine Rob- 
inson, and the lamented Charles J. Mulligan, 
whose head of Lineoln especially had given 
promise of coming power. 


For THE Worvtpd’s Most BrautiruL MILE 


The far-sighted bequest of one million 
dollars by Mr. B. F. Ferguson of Chicago 
“for the erection and maintenance of endur- 
ing statuary and monuments in the parks 
along the boulevards, or in other public 
places in the city of Chicago,’ produced an 
income from which the trustees devoted ter 
thousand doliars a year for five years tor 
the beginning of this ministry. Under their 
commission Mr. Taft has worked out a plan 
which, completed, will rank the western 
metropolis of America with the proudest 
cities of medizeval and ancient Europe. 

The dream is this; to make the long, 
grassy Midway into the world’s most beau- 
tiful and stately mile. Running east and 
west through the middle of this park will 
be hewn a water-way seven-eighths of a mile 
long and one hundred feet wide, to be 
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spanned by three marble bridges. First, 
“The Bridge of the Faiths,’ with the stat- 
ues of those prophets who have led the 
millions in their convictions of Duty, of God 
and of Life to Come. Then, eastward still, 
“The Bridge of the Sciences,” to be adorned 
with the shapes of those. inventors and 
scientists whose work, by common consent, 
is not to perish. Again, at proportionate 
distance eastward, “The Bridge of the Arts,” 
dedicated to those whose names, in painting, 
architecture, and sculpture, are the house- 
hold words of the ages. Lastly, facing the 
west, “The Fountain of Creation,” showing 
the progress of humanity from its past self- 
ishness and beastliness, upward toward the 
Divine. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF TIME 


At the western end, facing east, already 
stands, in plaster cast, the first great opus of 
the plan, “The Fountain of Time,” a stream- 
ing throng of hurrying marble figures, rising, 
as out of the first eternity, increasing to the 
height heroic, passing again lower and lower 
until they reach the ground, while the great 
figure of “Father Time,’ himself, muffled 
and mysterious, towers from the center of 
the pool, watching the pageant. 

From the first figures at the right show- 
ing the agony of birth and the struggle for 
existence, up through the gladsome rush of 
youth to the joys of parenthood, with babies, 
dancing children, and young girls; up still, 
to the irresistible forms of marching sol- 
diers with the mounted conqueror, and the 
half-seen vision of fleeing refugees, all are 
mingled with the great billows of the Sea 
of Life, ending with a chord of the seventh 
in marble—the crouching strong man who 
fears and resists death, and lastly the kneel- 
ing form of the old man with serene, up- 
lifted face shining with light from beyond 
as he welcomes the Great Change. Men will 
look long on that face. It speaks the all 
sufficient word from the “Green Hill far 
away,” the word which found its echo in 
the parting breath of Columbus and of 
Martin Luther— “. into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 
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VHE JOYS OF PARENTHOOD 
A group in the Fountain of Time 


“Tt has made Chicago think of eternal 


verities,’ says the Hvening Post, “as no 
preacher or printed page could make it 
think.” 


GLIMPSES OF THE SCULPTOR 

From early years Lorado Taft has been 
an earnest and continuous worshiper. Long 
a member of the First Congregational Church 
of Evanston, Ill., he now commonly attends 
the University Congregational Church near 
his studios, a little apart from the massive 
Gothie buildings of Chicago University. 

As I write there comes back a pleasant 
vision of those days in Paris, when repeat- 
edly, on Sunday, as many of us entered the 
American Church, often with President and 
Mrs. Wilson, always with Secretary of 
State Lansing—one of the most familiar 
figures, sitting not far from the preacher, 
was this other preacher of the Message in 
Marble. How he scorned one Sunday as I 
walked with him from Church, at the utter 
sawdust with which a supposedly eminent 
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chaplain had fed us. But how, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning, we rejoiced over 
the uplifting message of Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich, upon the text, “Thou Renewest 
the Face of the Earth’—for it was nearly’ 
Waster. 


Out of the reservoirs of the Eternal are 
inexhaustible things for him who with the 
Eternal communes. It was for® such com- 
muning that Taft and his companion sculp- 
tor, Borglum, went together to see Rheims 
in the dignity of her ruin. The German 
trenches over against the City, the German 
fortress, four miles out, from which they 
had fired on the Cathedral, a fortress now 
ground to fine white powder; the two Ger- 
man tanks, battered and silent, still there; 
those scraps of faded greenish uniform half 
sunken in the ground, tangled with human 
bones which once caught my foot before 
I knew it—these were fascinating. But 
after all there was one chief thing to see, 
the Cathedral, with its gashed and giant 
towers lifted still to God; its worn stones | 
of the chancel floor, the very ones on which 
Joan of Are had knelt with tears of joy at 
the crowning of the Dauphin. Most of all 
it was this that the two sculptors had come 
to see. But not at all, would they approach 
the holy spot in the broad light of day. 
Waiting until the blackest hour of night 
showed the first dim gray of dawn, they 
walked out in the great silence to the 
presence of those sacrificial walls—speak- 
ing little, looking up, reading the changing 
shadows, hearing voices, and seeing what 
men put not into words. 


One wonders if all the visions of Sculp- 
tor Taft, for his city and for his country, 
can come true within the span of one life- 
time. One covets for him a career like that 
of Michael Angelo, reaching the farthest 
possible decades. Be this as it may, he has 
already added permanently to the sum of 
noble human thinking, even to the sum of 
human faith in the great conyiction of Paul, 
that, “as we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 


Encouraging Meeting of the A. M. A. 
Annual Gathering in Springfield, Mass. 


Under dreary drizzling skies the American 
Missionary Association opened its 74th annual 
meeting in the First Church, Springfield, Mass., 
Noy. 17. But the weeping endured only for a 
night, and the joy of fair weather came Thurs- 
day morning. There was no lack of good cheer 
inside even on Wednesday. How could there 
be with Treasurer Gaylord reporting a balance 
of nearly $2,000 after a year of unparalleled 
expenditures? The attendance, from a local 
point of view, was disappointing, due in part at 
least to weather conditions; but the program 
was as strong as ever, well repaying the visitors 
however far they came. 


THE PAGEANT 
An especially happy impression was created 
by the pageant which was staged in the Audito- 
rium Wednesday evening and witnessed by 
8,000 spectators. Miss Anita B. Ferris ade- 
quately sensed the spirit and substance of 
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A. M. A. work in her vision of ‘The Court of 
Brotherhood,” partly allegorical, largely a re- 
production of typical episodes of today on the 
mission fields. Springfield and yicinity fur- 
nished the cast of 160, and the Association pro- 
vided equipment, which it is prepared to loan 
for pageant purposes in other cities. Moving 
steadily forward for 125 minutes, the living 
moving pictures of Indian, Negro, Porto Rican, 
Highland and other mission life created such a 
vivid impression as books and speeches could 
never give. 

The young Knight, America, seeking the grail 
of Liberty, is. armed with the gifts of Faith, 
Justice, Chastity, Steadfastness and Zeal. He 
is led astray by Glory. Riches and Power, and 
failing in justice to Indian and Negro is nearly 
overwhelmed by Dishonor. Oppression and 
Greed. Appealing for help to the Palmer. Holy 
Church, he is taught that brotherhood is the 


secret of his quest; and as he stands aside he 
is shown the working of brotherhood for the 
belated races of our land. 


Tue First SESSION 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton being detained the 
first day, Dr. Oscar Maurer of New Haven 
presided, making happy response to the greet- 
ings of Mayor Adams, Moderator Stryker of 
the Hampden Association, and Pastor McPher- 
son. This was Springfield’s third chance to be 
host to the A. M. A., previous dates being 1868 
and 1900, with 1923 hoped for in connection 
with the National Council. John R. Rogers broke 
loose from the printed report of the executive 
committee and gave an interesting story of his 
63 years of A. M. A. experience beginning as a _ 
baby in the family of the founder of Berea Col- 
lege. ‘Phe survey, to which he made frequent 
returns, discloses a year of expanding school 
work, yet of financial curtailment; and of local 
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support aroused where schools were threatened 
with closing. 

Dr. Alfred Lawless, Jr., Southern superin- 
tendent, dealt with church work among Negroes, 
whose emotionalism is somewhat hard to yoke 
up with the intellectualism of New England 
Congregationalism. We have not stressed church 
extension there as we ought, and the situation 
is a challenge for an adequate church program. 


A concert of prayer, led by the veteran secre- ' 


tary, Dr. A. F. Beard, closed the afternoon 
session. 
_ TuurspAy Mornina 

A sinister situation in Southern school build- 
ings was pictured by Arthur B. Holmes, super- 
vising architect. Modern standards for schools 
are far ahead of those of a few years ago. Add 
to that the fact that most of our buildings are 
old and worn and lacking in what today are 
counted essentials, there are only three things 
possible—replacement, extensive rehabilitation, 
or abandonment. The first is best. Out of four 
years’ knowledge of the fields by frequent visi- 
tation, Mr. Holmes described typical cases and 
showed how imperative is the need of $10,000 
here and $25,000 there, all over the South, if 
our work is to go on. 

Dr. Lewis B. Moore of Atlanta depicted 
“after-war race relations.’ The idealism of 
war-time has faded. The Negro soldier is hated 
because of his heroism. But the better class 
in each race is growing in numbers and in mu- 
tual respect. Dr. Moore enumerated several 
eauses of Negro unrest, all of them kindred 
phases of race discrimination, and declared that 
to build a real civilization, justice, morality and 
love must be foundation stones. 

The secretarial paper was by Dr. George L. 
Cady on “Race Values and Race Destinies.” 
BPlectric. epigrammatic. trenchant, he was at 
his best in a characteristic speech, fearing no 
foe and pointing out what a billion colored peo- 
ple in the world are sometime going to do to 
half a billion whites if white Christianity 
doesn’t first get in some genuine world-wide 
work in the spirit of Jesus. 


WomaANn’s Hour 


By force of circumstances one woman filled 
the hour, but Ida Vose Woodbury was equal to 
it. This was her official swan song, but nobody 
wanted to believe her when she called it her 
last appearance on an A, M. A. program. Just 
closing 25 years of service, and with several 
books in her head ready to leap into print when 
she gets literary leisure, Mrs. Woodbury told 
“The Story of a Quarter Century.” She did 
better, for she traced her family kinship with 
Lincoln and Sumner, and told of her girlhood 
before and during the war. It was an hour 
of reminiscence, of picturesque autobiography, 
of compelling interest. For the quarter century 
she has averaged 25,000 miles of travel each 
year, and she pictured some of it. Those forth- 
coming books will be in demand. 


VOICES FROM THE FIELD 


Rev. Rudolf Hertz, “Christian by choice and 
_Congregationalist by chance,” speaking on the 
future of our Indian missions, made a plea espe- 
cially for a trained corps of medical workers to 
eombat the ravages of tuberculosis among the 
red people. Rev. Otto J. Scheibe told of the 
need of community uplift among the Mexicans 
on this side of the border, who have no state 
support for schools as have the Indians. Prin- 
cipal Inborden of the Brick School in North 
Carolina detailed the progress and present needs 
of the Negro farmers of the South. 


BUSINESS 


Machinery was absolutely out of sight. T'wo 
resolutions, a single ballot, and the introduction 
and respnse of the new secretary, Rev. Fred 
Leslie Brownlee, were the only items and they 
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were not introduced consecutively. The officers 
were all re-elected, save that R. A. Dorman of 
New York takes the place of G. W. Baily as 
one of the auditors. Mr. .Brownlee, late of 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, was brought out by 
Chairman Rogers in a welcoming speech, and 
made fitting and modest reply. While in a sense 
field marshal of the A. M. A. workers, and while 
asserting that young men have a new outlook, 
he disclaimed any intention of being a dictator. 
The Association adopted a strong resolution of 
sympathy for the Japanese in California. 


CALIFORNIA RESOLUTION 


The American Missionary Association ex- 
tends to our Japanese brothers in California 
sincerest sympathy in this trying hour. We 
deprecate the un-Christian propaganda incited 
by race prejudice. We believe that America 
can solve all race problems in our midst with- 
out violating our principles of democracy and 
Christian brotherhood. We pledge them our 
every effort to make secure their human rights, 
and we pledge them our fullest co-operation in 
their splendid endeavors for Americanization, 
and pray that they and we alike may bring all 
our hearts and actions into harmony with the 
spirit of our American institutions and the 
spirit f our common Master, Jesus Christ. 


RESOLUTIONS ON Mrs. Woopspury 


Whereas, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, who with 
rare ability and devotion has for 25 years served 
the churches as Field Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, has resigned her office 


LLL LPP GC 
Heard in Springfield 


“A nation is not cultured till it is Christian.” 
—Dr. Neil McPherson. 


“No people who can sing like these Jubilee 
singers can be Bolsheyvists.”—Dr. L. B. Moore. 

“A Jim Crow car may be irritating, but a 
Jim Crow democracy is intolerable.”’—Dr. G. L. 
Cady. 

“When white Stoddard and black DuBois 
emerge from a study of the color problem, they 
come with a sword in their hand.’—Dr. G. L. 
Cady. ‘ 

“There are no swear words in the Dakota 
language. The Indians have to learn English 
for that.”’—Rev. Rudolf Hertz. 


CCE 


and her resignation has been accepted by the 
Iuxecutive Committee of the Association; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, 1. That we, the members of the 
American Missionary Association in annual 
meeting, hereby ‘express our profound regret 
that a connection and service so notable for 
their value to our churches should cease. 

2. That we record our personal indebtedness 
and that of the churches for the unwearying 
pains and cheerful sacrifice with which by 
familiar association in the homes and with the 
work and joy and suffering of the backward 
peoples of our land, together with the patient 
study of their problems, she has become one of 
the ablest living authorities both as respects 
their claim upon the nation and the nation’s 
sacred responsibility for them. 

3. That we express to Mrs. Woodbury our 
hearty appreciation and gratitude for these 
many years during which her sagacious, graphic 
and illuminating portrayal of the needs of these 
people has deeply stirred many hearts and con- 
strained them to increased endeavors for their 
relief; and 

4. That we tender to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association our deep sympathy in 
their prospective loss of Mrs. Woodbury’s val- 
uable service as Field Secretary. with the urgent 
hope that through some wise plan her long ex- 
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perience and thoughtful eloquence may still be 
available for the instruction and inspiration of 
our churches. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of the Association and that copies 
of the same be sent to Mrs. Woodbury and to 
The Congregationalist and Advance. 

A large assembly greeted the speakers: Thurs- 
day evening. Springfield was glad to welcome 
back to the scene of his novitiate Dr. A. H. 
Bradford of Providence who spoke on “The Pil- 
grim Heritage for All Americans.” The A. M. A. 
serves as intermediary, he said, between May- 
flower descendants, rich in all but brotherhood, 
and descendants of slave-ship immigrants, poor 
in all but the Pilgrim spirit. Maj. R. R. 
Moton, worthy successor of Dr. Washington at 
Tusgekee, followed with a strong address on fair 
treatment for the Negro. As Dr. Moore also 
said, he wants no social equality, but he wants 
no unfair discrimination or ostracism or segre- 
gation. Good pastors and teachers, good homes, 
brotherhood, these are the ideals of the race. 
Briefly and _ brilliantly President Boynton 
summed up and re-emphasized these points for 
all men in our land. and the meeting ended. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers were, as always, a 
popular part of the program at every session. 
An exhibit of industrial work from the schools 
of the Association attracted much attention in 
the chapel between sessions. 


The Herring Memorial Fund 


(Designed to be serviceable to Mrs. Hubert 
C. Herring while she lives. After her death the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, in perpetuation 
of Dr. Herring’s devotion to his brethren of the 
ministry, distribute the income, as their judg- 
ment shall deem best, to ministers who, in order 
to secure the benefits of the Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
nual payments. In case any part of the income 
in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund.) 

Alden, George I., Worcester, Mass. 
Cross, Mr. and Mrs. BE. W., Grinnell, Io. 
Marsh, George B., New Milford, Ct. 
Strong, David H., Benson, Vt. 

Arnold, Henry A., Toledo, O. 

DeBerry, William N., Springfield, Mass. 
Dornhoefer, J., De Pue, Ill. 

Enlow, Charles E., Galesburg, III. 
Wagner, Jacob, Lincoln, Neb. 

Whitin, Arthur F., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Bliss, Leon D., Sheffield, Mass. 

Clyde, John P., Corvallis, Ore. 

Dickey, J. G., Dickinson, N. D. 
Hulbert, H. W., Groton, Ct. 

Papazian, M. G., Fresno, Cal. 

Rose, Samuel, Chicopee, Mass. 

Uhler, H. H., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Peet, Major Edward W., New York City. 
Bevin, Mrs. C. G., East Hampton, Ct. 
Crane, William M., Richmond, Mass. 
Haton, Hdward D., New York. 

Graff, Franklin L., Columbus, O. 
Harrison, Hiram B., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lockwood, Arthur J., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Lueas, Burton’ A., Windsor, Vt. 
Luther, C. F., Oxford, Mass. 

Rogers, J. R., New York City. 

Gregg, James E., Hampton, Va. 
McElveen, W. T., Portland, Ore. 
McQuarrie, Neil, Stearns, Ky. 

Moore, Edwin F., Cambridge, Mass. 
Taylor, Livingston L., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Benedict, Miss Amelia C., Waterbury, Ct. 
Colman, George W., La Crosse, Wis. 
Smith, Clifford H., Ludlow, Vt. 
Cooledge, Mrs. Viola, Ludlow, Vt. 
Wissler, H. L., Gilbert, Io. 

Cowling, Donald J., Northfield, Minn. 

(265 subscriptions aggregating $9,408.06) 
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Recent Fiction 

THE GESTER OF DUKE JOCELYN, by JEFFERY 
Farnou (Little, Brown). Mr. Farnol tells us 
that this tale was written at the request of his 
daughter Gillian, ‘‘who longed for romance.” 
And this is surely undiluted romance, written 
“as of old, in prose, blank verse and rhyme.” 
Duke Jocelyn, in the guise of a court jester, 
goes forth to seek Yolande, the fair lady, and 
discover if she can love him for his own sake, 
in spite of a badly marred face and his fool’s 
costume. Thereupon ensue many and perilous 
adventures: But of course all ends happily. 
It is a well-told tale with the real atmosphere 
of the days of knights in armor, damsels in dis- 
tress, outlaws who robbed the rich and aided 
the poor, and tremendous tournaments. ‘The 
volume is well illustrated by Eric Pape. 

A WorLp TO MEND, by MARGARET SHERWOOD 
(Little, Brown). A Boston ‘Brahmin,’ in the 
guise of a cobbler, settles in a New Pngland 
village during the war. He is.making a delib- 
erate attempt to break his shell of aloofness 
and to understand democracy. His journal tells 
the story of his experiences day by day. In it 
are imbedded the characters of the neighborhood 
from the old families and the new-rich summer 
sojourners to the social climber and the loafer. 
A discouraging panorama it looks to be at first, 
until the double impetus of war and self-sacri- 
fice reveals better things. All through there 
is a pretty love story developing. The world 
securely mended is the cobbler’s vision. But 
now it has been long since the armistice and a 
changed mood makes the tone of the book seem 
strained. However, the fine theories of religion, 
education and brotherhood are impressive and 
are doubly needed in these plodding days. 

AN OLD CHESTER SECRET, by MARGARET 
DELAND (Harpers). Dr. Lavendar in his ex- 
treme old age is still able to put in the right 
word at exactly the right time. In respectable 
Old Chester a sin has been smothered in secrecy 
for twenty years. Not any catastrophe but the 
slow working of conscience and natural affec- 
tion bring about the crisis of confession. The 
reader has known the truth all the time and 
watches the drama with growing wonder as to 
the outcome. 
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Man To MAN, by JACKSON GreGorY (Scrib- 
ners). A ranch story of the most strenuous 
kind. The great man of the district is called 
Hell-Roaring Packard and he has a grandson 
of the same type. There is a strange and fierce 
conflict between the two. There is also a beau- 
tiful heroine who is quite as strenuous as the 
man. Villains mix things up badly, but the 
story ends well. It is not quite convincing but 
it is quite exciting. 

Sitver SHoaL Lieut, by Epirn BALLINGER 
PricE (Century). Life in a lighthouse is an 
unusual background in fiction. So here is the 
charm of novelty added to several others. Un- 
lucky Joan Hastings is stranded at a summer 
resort without “a reservation.’ On the ground 
that they must “assist persons in distress,” the 
lightkeeper and his wife give her shelter. There 
is a lurking romance which culminates at the 
very end. Meantime the love of ships and the 
sea absorbs every one, from the wistful little 
crippled boy to Cap’n Bijah, one-time master of 
the ill-fated “Bella S.” It is a book which will 
be keenly appreciated by the host of Americans 
who inherit the great sea-faring traditions of 
their race. 

GLEN or THE Hicu Norru, by H. A. Copy 
(Doran). A stirring adventure story of events 
in the Alaskan gold fields. A young newspaper 
man starting on the quest for a missing man is 
diverted from his immediate undertaking by 
the sight of a charming face. Then begins a 
pretty romance and a series of thrilling events. 
The story is fully up to the standard of the 
author’s best work. 

A Poor WISE MAN, by Mary Roperrs RINE: 
HART (Doran). The Book of Heclesiastes tells 
of a city powerfully besieged by a great king. 
But it was delivered by the wisdom of a poor 
wise man. This is the story of a struggle be- 
tween Labor and Capital with subtle anarchist 
forces working for the ruin of a modern Ameri- 
can city. And all the while the huge middle 
class, “nine-tenths of the community, were mill- 
ing like sheep with a wolf around.” It was a 
humble clerk, possessed of a great heart, a fine 
brain and a thin pocketbook, who taught the 
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people how to help themselves. Aside from poli- 
tics and philosophy the story is extremely in- 
teresting, full of life and of optimism. 

THE Bic-Town Rounp-Up, by WILLIAM 
MacLeop RAINE (Houghton Mifflin). The Big- 
Town is New York. Clay Lindsay, of a great 
ranch in Arizona; comes in conflict with the 
gunmen of the great city. It began on the 
train coming Past, where he first met Durand 
the prize fighter and ward boss, and for good 
reasons threw. him off the train. That was the 
first of a series of events in which the two come 
into conflict. Lindsay beats the gunmen at 
their own game. He is trapped more than once, 
but he meets every emergency effectively, and 
there is a fine romance, too, in which he proves 
equally fortunate. It is a live story with very 
satisfactory hero and heroine. 

ALSO RAN, by Mrs. BArLiiz REYNOLDS (Do- 
ran). An intensely interesting story of min- 
gled mystery and romance. Nurse Pennant is 
an attractive, courageous, efficient and satisfac- 
tory heroine. Most of the action occurs in the 
wild and picturesque Dale country of Hngland. 
The time is in the last months of the war. 
Jacynth Pennant returns home to become in- 
volved at once in a mystery which deepens as 
the story proceeds. There never was such a 
love story. But finally the mystery is solved 
and the conclusion will satisfy the most exact- 
ing reader. 4 

HicH Lirz, by Harrison RuopEes (Mc- 
Bride). A long story and six short-ones com- 
prise this collection and the short ones are the 
weightier. “The Importance of being Mrs. 
Cooper” will be remembered as the curious 
account of an unexisting woman. ‘The Sad 
Case of Quag’’ relates the hopeless love affair 
between a British Museum Curator and a bus- 
tling widow from Wisconsin. “High Life” bur- 
lesques the royalties who foregathered in Switz- 
erland during the war. 

ANNE, by OLGA Harriry (Lippincott). A 
heroine who has the quality of “making more 
admirable people seem dull” is sure to blaze a 
tortuous path in life. Anne’s story is full of 
breathless excitement from the age of fifteen 
when she becomes the ward of two young men 
to the rather mature period when she gives up 
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her pet amusement of being a runaway wife. 
She is honest and guileless and she has an 
exasperating husband. Yet no wonder her dear- 
est friend expresses a desire shake her. 
Never disturbing the story but reinforcing it, 
there runs the thread of a new, sterner social 
philosophy. Perhaps it will soon be unfashion- 
able to “sneer at decency by calling the austerer 
virtues banal.” And the woman who promptly 
flies to the divorce court may yet be called a 
poor sport. The struggle for a religious faith 
is another problem attached to this novel of 
varied interests. 

THE TERRIBLE ISLAND, by BEATRICE GRIM- 
sHAW (Macmillan). The action of this story 
begins in New Guinea, whence an expedition 
sets forth for a mysterious island which is said 
to be a source of some kind of exceedingly val- 
uable treasure. But many men who have been 
there have come away blind. A beautiful hero- 
ine walks out of the sea but has lost her mem- 
ory. Altogether the story abounds with mystery 
and adventure, is unusual and well written. In 
the end all is solved and everything is satisfac- 
tory. 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, by EpITH WHARTON 
(Appleton). New York of the seventies was in 
the happy “age of innocence” or, at least, the 
women were. The social circle was so small 
that literally everybody knew everybody else. 
Outward respectability was its god. Certain 
fringes in the way of disreputable relatives 
were either ignored or endured with more or 
less fortitude. Into this society, “damnably dull, 
with no character, no color, no variety,’ comes 
the Countess Olenska, a returned native. Soon 
there occurs a duel between her and one of the 
“imnocent’”’ wives. It is a curious struggle. 
The whole story is woven perfectly without a 
loose thread or rough knot anywhere. 

THE TRUMPETER SWAN, by TEMPLE BAILEY 
(Penn Pub. Co.). Of finer fiber than the au- 
thor’s former works and quite as pleasing and 
amusing as a story. ‘The theme is parabolic, 
based on the fact that the trumpeter swan 
sounds its notes after it has disappeared from 
sight. So the hero, a returned soldier, holds to 
his philosophy that the men who dreamed 
dreams in the great conflict should keep on 
looking for their fulfillment in commonplace 
days. It is a satisfaction to see how well the 
story carries out the theme, reflecting both the 
disillusionment and the idealism of our own 
day, The scenes are set in Virginia, Boston and 
Nantucket. : 

Lapy LivirH, by StepHEN McKENNA (Do- 
ran). The whims and caprices of Lady Barbara 
at once annoyed and fascinated the London 
smart set. In her search for novel experiences 
and emotions she rode rough-shod over other 
people’s lives. Whether the situation in which 
she finds herself at/the end of the book is one 
which will not yield to her usual methods is 
presumably to be answered in the next volume 
of the series of three which Mr. McKenna is 
planning. This series is to bear the general 
title of The Sensationalists: Finishing the last 
chapter of Lady Lilith, one reaches for the dic- 
‘tionary to determine whether sensationalist and 
neurotic are synonyms. 

Buinp, by ERNEST Poorr (Macmillan). A 
man blinded in the war looks back over his 
varied career with the keen vision of mind and 
memory. His early days were divided between 
a dignified Connecticut homestead and a New 
York mansion. The call of the slums drew him 
to sympathetic investigation and to the vigorous 
use of his pen. It was the time when the frivo- 
lous went “slumming” and ardent souls worked 
under such reformers as Riis. His thoughts 
and deeds and those of his clan are traced to 
the time when. blinded by their prosperity and 
ambitions, all are caught up into the Great 
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War. ‘he narrative is fictitious but many of 
the hopes and fears and sharp impressions must 
be Mr. Poole’s own. Readers of ‘Che Village” 
will certainly think so. The work is a rhapsody, 
high strung, even hysterical at times. In some 
episodes he rises to greater heights than in 
others. But to read it all is an experience 
worth having. 

No DEFENCE, by GILBERT PARKER (Lippin- 
cott). Something over a hundred years ago Ire- 
land was in upheaval as now. Dyck Calhoun 
is a typical hero of a fantastic time, brave, reck- 
less, scrupulously honorable. His evil genius in 
“Dublin, the witch’s kitchen,” is a man much 
older, a traitor and faithless to all who ever 
trusted him. When’he is murdered, suspicion 
falls on Dyck who from chivalrous motives, 
makes ‘‘no defense” and all his hopes in life are 
snuffed out. But his career is only just begun. 
The strongest part of a strong story shows him 
as a leader of the famous Mutiny at Nore when 
the impressed and abused British sailors rose 
against their oppressors. Later he appears as 
a Jamaican planter during the “Maroon” up- 
rising. Finally the clogging mystery, under- 
stood all along by the reader, becomes clear to 
all concerned and the end is crowned with love 
and happiness. 

HANNAH Byer, by HArrison S. Morris 
(Penn Pub. Co.). A quiet story, in keeping with 
its Quaker background, yet suffused with the 
passions of tragedy and of loyalty. 

Tue WILDERNESS MINE, by HAROLD BIND- 
toss (Stokes). A story in three parts with a 
title which belongs to the middle one. The 
chain of events begins in England and there the 
climax is reached. But it is in the Canadian 
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wilderness that the hero finds an opportunity 
to break up an old family feud which parted 
him from his love. Though this novel lacks the 
author’s usual spontaneity, it displays a certain 
practiced skill, especially in drawing contrasts 
between life in the old world and the new. 

THE SworD OF THE SPIRIT, by ZEPHINE 
Humpurey (Dutton). This study of the com- 
plications which beset the path of the religious 
devotee is the author’s finest piece of work. A 
young matron is the central figure. Educated 
in a I’rench convent she has become an ardent 
mystic, absorbed in ritual. Returning to her 
home town she finds satisfaction in an Episco- 
pal church which is evolving into the “highest” 
form. Simple Christians will experience an 
irksome sense of strain in the working out of 
the situation but the outcome is sane. The two 
priests and the “Sisters” are interesting charac- 
ters and the problems on which they are work- 
ing are eminently worth wide consideration. 

MAry-GirL, by Horr Merrick (Dutton). 
This posthumous story by Mrs. Leonard Mer- 
rick, tells of the tragic career of a young woman 
taken out of her humble environment and un- 
settled for her ordinary life by a period of serv- 
ice with a wealthy family. Chosen to be foster- 
mother for an infant in the castle, forbidden to 
see her own husband and child for a year, at 
the end of the period she returns to endure a 
series of experiences and temptations which are 
overwhelming. It is a pathetic and hardly prob- 
able tale in which searcely a character is at- 
tractive, least of all the Quaker preacher. It 
certainly is not a fair presentation of that par- 
ticular phase of the religious life. 

JOHN ‘SENESCHAL’S MARGARET, by AGNES 
AND HGERTON CASTLE (Appleton). An English 
soldier, returning from the Syrian Campaign, 
badly wounded, is identified as John Seneschal, 
though he denies the statement and claims that 
he buried Seneschal. At the same time he can- 
not tell what his name really is. Margaret was 
engaged to Seneschal and accepts this man as 
her lover supposing that he was temporarily 
deluded. He is thus, quite innocently, thrust 
into the role of impostor and many queer situa- 
tions follow. The story is well worked out. 

LuctnpA, by ANTHONY Horr (Appleton). A 
study in feminine psychology. Lucinda is a 
beautiful woman much admired by several men. 
On the brink of marriage with one of them, an 
Englishman, she disappears and appears later 
as the wife of an erratic Italian. It is a queer 
story and well written, as might be expected of 
this author. 


Out-of-Doors Books 


IN BERKSHIRE FIELDS, by WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON (Harpers). In the Berkshire hills ‘the 
foxes still bark and the deer browse” and even 
wildeats are plentiful. These delightful chap- 
ters, however, deal mainly with the more famil- 
jar creatures, Jim crow, the cheerful chickadee, 
hawks and owls, ducks, herons, swallows, spar- 
rows and other birds. There is a charming 
chapter on Forgotten Roads and another on 
Little Folks that Grow, and another, “In Praise 
of Trees.” So Mr. Eaton describes the great 
variety of natural life in a way that will delight 
all lovers of nature as well as those who are 
familiar with the beautiful Berkshire country. 

Tur HiIppDEN TREASURE OF RASMOLA, by 
ABRAHAM MitTrig RIHBANY (Houghton Mif- 
filin). This is a record of an actual experience 
in. the hoyhood of Mr. Rihbany ‘n his Syrian 
home. The bit of adventure in the search for 
hidden treasure gives spice to the sketch but its 
chef, interest to American readers will be the 
elimnse it gives into the habits customs and 
mental characteristies of the Syrian people. It 
is a vorv interesting little book delightful in its 
hn » and its fine literary style. 
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THe SPELL or BRITTANY, by ANGE M. 
Mosuer (Duffield). An intimate description of 
the quaint people of Brittany and their customs, 
the picturesque corner of France in which they 
live and their unique folk-lore handed down 
from long ago. ‘lhe author’s love for Brittany 
and Breton folk is made contagious in her 
charming record of what she has seen and 
learned among them. The book is well illus- 
trated with scenes and portraits. 


Choice Essays 

AMERICAN IDEALS, by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(Putnam). In nothing written by Mr. Roose- 
velt is his philosophy of life better set forth 
than in this volume. It is fittingly chosen, then, 
as the book to present in fine form as a kind of 
memorial. Hermann Hagedorn writes an ad- 
mirable introduction and nineteen excellent pho- 
tographs of Mr. Roosevelt, taken at various 
periods of his remarkable career, adorn the vol- 
ume. It is a handsome gift book, which will be 
very acceptable to any one of his devoted fol- 
lowers. It is a good book also to put into the 
hands of the younger men of the rising genera- 
tion. 

ADVENTURES AND JEXNTHUSIASMS, by HW. V. 
Lucas (Doran). Whatever Mr. Lucas writes 
is enjoyable to lovers of good Wnglish style and 
fine humor. This collection of delightful essays, 
selected from various volumes by the author 
which have appeared in England, should receive 
a warm we'come from appreciative Americans. 

THE VIEW VERTICAL, by WINIFRED KIRK- 
LAND (Houghton Mifflin). An essayist’s chief 
requirement, individuality, is exhibited in this 
collection of brief. discourses on many topics. 
The first essay, which gives title to the whole, 
typifies the author’s sane philosophy of life. 
Some are whimsically familiar like the disser- 
tation on adopted parents. Literary criticism 
takes a considerable share. A good book to be 
kept at hand for its~variety, conciseness and 
gentle humor. 

MerEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES, by ROBERT 
Corres HoLtiipay (Doran). Laughable descrip- 
tions of experiences on a recent trip from New 
York to San Francisco. Mr. Holliday meets 
or is entertained by Meredith Nicholson, Booth 
Tarkington, William Marion Reedy, Richard 
Burton, Fanny Butcher, Paul Elder and others, 
and makes more or less fun of them all in a 
genial way. Of course it is well written and 
entertaining and there is a little serious purpose 
here and there. perhaps, under the laughter. 

WASTE PAPER PHILOSOPHY AND MAGPIES IN 
PicarpDy, by T. P. CAMERON WILSON (Doran). 
The author, an HPnglishman of genius, writes 
seraps of life philosophy from the war front 
in France to his son, to which are added stir- 
ring verse all colored by the heroism and horror 


of war, of which he himself finally falls a 
victim. 

Perer, by ArtTHuR S. Harpy (Houghton 
Miffiin). A beautiful tribute in a sing’e brief 


essay to man’s faithful friend, an old dog. 

THE DAME SCHOOL OF WXPERIENCE, by SAM- 
vreL McCnorp CrorHers (Houghton Mifflin). 
Another volume of delightful essays, marked by 
that genial humor, wit and wisdom which have 
characterized the author’s previous works, “The 
Gentle Reader,” “The Pleasures of an Absentee 
Landlord.” ete. Specially enjoyable is ‘“Educa- 
tion in Pursuit of Henry Adams,” and ‘The 
Pilgrims and Their Contemporaries” contains 
some timely advice. 

PoINnts OF FRICTION, by AGNES REPPLIER 
(Houghton Mifflin). A volume of essays by 
Miss Repplier is a welcome tonic, full of wise 
suggestion and keen analysis of human fads and 
foibles. 'The first is a defense of the value of 
history : “The book of the world is full of knowl- 
edge we need to acquire, of lessons we need to 
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learn, of wisdom we need to assimilate.”” The 
second is a bold assault upon the sorry inade- 
quacies of the new spiritism. Another, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Cheerful Clan,” is a healthy tilt at 
the Polyanna type of literature. So the “Be- 
loved Sinner” is-a study in the morals of mod- 
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ern prison reform theories, and the ‘Virtuous 
Victorian” is a rebuke of the too common sneer 
at the so-called conventionalism, the proprieties 
of a past age. There are ten of these essays 
and each one is worth careful reading and con- 
sideration. 

‘ PERSONAL PREJUDICE, by Mrs. R. CLipston 
SturGis (Houghton Mifflin). Readers of that 
brilliant volume, “Random Reflections of a 
Grandmother,’ will know that something enter- 
taining is in store. Such a title as “Husbands 
and Housekeeping,” or this, “My Bolshevist,” 
whets the appetite for reading. A chapter on 
“Old Friends,” is a charming review of writers 
and books of a past generation. 
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New Editions 
Tur SCARLET LETTER, by NATHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE, illustrated by HuacH THomson (Do- 
ran). One of the most important gift books of 
the season is this quarto volume, illustrated 
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edition of the famous classic tale of Puritan 
colonial days. It is a rather harsh presentation 
ot Puritan morality, but it is a recognized mas- 
terplece as a philosophical study of the problem 
of sin and remorse. H'or Introduction to this 
siory, Hawthorne wrote a fascinating autobio- 
graphical sketch of his own life in the Custom 
Jfouse, and the artist illustrator has drawn 
some admirable pictures in which Hawthorne 
appears. ‘lhe thirty-one illustrations in color 
give to this especial edition a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among its numerous competitors. 

Lorna Doone, by R. D. BLACKMORE (Dodd, 
Mead). It would be interesting to know how 
many editions of this imperishable romance have 
been published. ‘his new volume has sixteen 
admirable full-page colored illustrations and 
will be a fine gift book. ‘The story does not 


- grow less interesting with the change of times 


and customs. 

WeEstTWARD Ho! by CHARLES KINGSLEY 
(Seribners). This famous volume, which has 
been called ‘‘a prose-epie of muscular Christian- 
ity,’ deals with the heroic deeds of Drake 
and his companions, Raleigh, Hawkins and 
Grenville and reaches its climax in the battle 
with the great Armada. ‘The volume is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Wyeth. : 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, by DANIEL DEFOE (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation). A quarto volume 
with a dozen handsome colored illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth and the text in clear type on ex- 
cellent paper. <A good gift book. 

Tur THREE MUSKETEERS, by ALEXANDER 
DumAs (Dodd, Mead). The most famous of: 
Dumas’ historical romances. Political intrigue, 
eourt life, dueling and fighting provide a cease- 
less flow of absorbing incident. A beautiful gift 
edition, with many colored illustrations by 
Rowland Wheelwright. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, told by C. S. Evans 
and illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM (Tippin- 
cott). It is a pleasure to see this beautiful old 
story with Arthur Rackham’s charming sil- 
houette illustrations. The story is told with 
some expansion of detail which adds to the in- 
terest for children and to the seone for the 
artist. The younger children will enjoy this. 


History and Biography 

A History or SEA Power, by WILLIAM 
OLIVER STEVENS and ALLAN WESTcorr (Do- 
ran). A complete, authoritative and readable 
history of sea power from the days of triremes 
and the battle of Salami$ in 480 B.c. to the 
times of the latest warships and the Great War. 
The authors are both on the academic staff of 
the United States Naval Academy, and their 
work is approved and adopted as a textbook in 
the Academy. Great battles of history are 
plainly described, and over 100 pages are de- 
voted to the naval history of the Great War. 

NILE TO ALEPPO, by HEcTOoR W. DINNING 
(Maemillan). The author is Captain of the Aus- 
tralian Light Horse, and in this attractive vol- 
ume he describes, not the fighting but the Pales- 
tinian country in which the Australians fought. 
It is partly the record of his diary and in the 
very midst of it comes the news of the Turkish 
armistice. So it is a book of travel rather than 
of war and gives the author’s experiences and 
impressions of the Jordan Valley, Damascus, 
Aleppo. Beyrouth, Nablus and other places. Six 
concluding chapters are reserved for Cairo, 
where the author was “‘on leave” when the brief 
Egyptian revolt occurred. It is a picturesque 
narrative with some interesting colored -or 
etched ilustrations. 

Littre HIsToryY OF THE GREAT WAR, by H. 
Vast (Holt). A good translation of a French 
review of the war. which presents the compli- 
eated record with remarkable clarity. While 
it is a brief account it is readable and very 
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interesting. he writer’s attitude toward Amer- 
icams is very friendly and appreciative, though 
he makes the amusing and suggestive statement 
that at the outbreak of the war we “had no 
army and no war tleet.” Many maps suppie- 
ment the narrative. 

LiseRry Map or NEw Eurore (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). A fine map, 4 1/3 feet wide by 8 1/2 
feet high,’ printed in colors, indicating the new 
boundaries and the newly created states. It is 
provided on Bond paper, map cloth, or mounted 
with rods, each style with Index. 

THe Srory oF Our Country, by HE. Boyp 
SmitH (Putnam). A short stirring narrative 
outlining the history of America from its dis- 
covery by the Norsemen to the end of the Great 
War, with striking colored pictures by the 
author. It will serve the important purpose of 
making American history more interesting for 
children and the important historical facts will 
stand out more clearly. 

THe LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WoRrK, by Ar- 
THUR SWEETSER (Maemillan). The author was 
a member of the American Peace Commission 
and is now a member of the League of Nations 
Secretariat. He tells what the League has al- 
ready accomplished, which reveals more practi- 
eal progress toward effective international co- 
operation in world government than most of us 
have realized. 

THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HIstToRy, by 
FREDERICK J. TURNER (Holt). From the found- 
ing of Jamestown and Plymouth onward to 
1890, the history of the United States has been 
that of an ever-advancing frontier. A group of 
modern historians, of whom Professor Turner 
has been called the leader, are seeking to inter- 
pret the past and forecast the future of our 
“peculiar people’ by its pioneer experiences. 
This volume is made up of addresses and essays 
put forth at various times on such topics as 
“The Old West,” “The Middle West,” ‘‘Domi- 
nant Forces in Western Life,’ “Pioneer Ideals.” 
The papers have been put together so as to 
make a connected whole and their varied dates 
are an-advantage. Not the slavery question, 
Professor Turner thinks, dominated our history 
a century ago, but the seizing and devéloping 
of a great Hmpire. The discussion is compre- 
hensive, fresh and stimulating. 

Somr PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
by CHARLES HomrR HASKINS and ROBERT 
Howarp Lorp (Harvard University Press). 
Illuminating reports by two of the experts who 
accompanied President Wilson to Paris. They 
make very clear some of the perplexing ques- 
tions which arose and conclusions reached in 
the Peace Conference concerning Belgium and 
Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, the Rhine and the 
Saar, Poland, Austria, Hungary and the Adri- 
atic, including the /Fiume question, and the 
Balkans. The Shantung question is not referred 
to and Russian affairs only as they concerned 
Poland. But as far as the reports go they are 
very valuable. 

Tue RUSSIAN PEASANT AND THE REYOLU- 
TION, by Maurice G. Hinpus (Holt). Mr. 

- Hindus has written a valuable book historically 
and as a study of Russian peasant life and 
character. He traces the long hard course of 
the peasant through serfdom, ezar-rule and 
revolution, explaining without partisanship the 
causes underlying the present Bolshevist régime 
and the hope for the future as the Russian 
masses learn wisdom by experience in self-gov- 
ernment. He-has profound faith in the Russian 
people as they have freedom and education. 

Tur AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN FRANCE, by 
Witir4mM Barciay Parsons (Appleton). The 
author was Colonel of the Bleventh U. S. En- 
gineers. The Great War saw the-birth of a 
new military engineering science, “enormously 
greater in extent and composition than the old 
that lay buried under the ruins of Namur and 
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Maubeuge.” Not only civil engineering but elec- 
tricity, chemistry, physics, metallurgy, geology 
and bacteriology were included in the new sci- 
ence. This fascinating and readable volume 
explains for the lay reader the whole story of 
the remarkable undertakings of Americans, cer- 


Dodd, Mead Three Musketeers 
tainly not exceled by engineers of any other 
nation, 

Coan, IRON AND WAR, by Epwin C, HCKEL 
(Holt). First the author outlines the history 
of the industrial development of the leading 
nations down to the Great War, then discusses 
the material basis of this development, then con- 
siders the human factors, invention, ete., and 
finally what is the outlook. Among other con- 
clusions are these, that industrial competition 
with the East is more to be dreaded than war, 
and the great industrial factor is likely to be 
China. For the promotion of peace there must 
be freedom of emigration, freedom of trade and 
protection of national investments. These are 
only hints of the important matters considered. 
The volume is full of information. 

CANTEENING. OVERSEAS, by MARION BALp- 
win (Macmillan). This is the story, in letters 
written from the places of work in France from 
1917—1919. of the service rendered to the 
French and American armies by an American 
girl. She must have been among the very young- 
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est group in the service. The sympathy, cour- 
age, capacity for hard and trying work re- 
vea.ed by these home letters speak to the heart. 
it 1s a very human and very’ beautiful story; 
more direct and vivid than any fiction. 

WINGS OF WAR, by THEODORE MACFARLANE 
IXNAPPEN (Putnam). An interesting and in- 
forming account of the contribution of the 
United States to aircraft invention, engineering, 
development and production during the World 
War. Several chapters are devoted to the story 
of the Liberty motor. 

‘THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN 
War, by Henry P. Davipson (Maemillan). 
This is the wonderful story of the greatest en- 
terprise in relief work the world has ever seen, 
told by the Chairman of the American Red 
Cross War Council. It is an important part 
of the history of the war, and the facts and 
figures contained in this book cover a range of 
human service, sacrificial heroism and practical 
business administration of which every Ameri- 
can may well be proud. This is a cheaper but 
attractive edition following the fine original 
edition of last- year 

THE Srory oF THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN 
IrALy, by CHARLES M. BAKEWELL (Maemil- 
lan). A graphie detailed story of the American 
Red Cross work in those tragic days of the Great 
War when Italy suffered so much in our com- 
mon cause, and through it is woven the record 
of Italy’s heroic part in the war. Many sta- 
tistics are given and the book is illustrated with 
photograph pictures. 

THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by 
WILLIAM I. Barron (Doran). Many a sensi- 
tive soul will be inclined to shrink from a good- 
sized book devoted to, the question, Was the 
Great HWmancipator an illegitimate child? Dr. 
Barton has met this unpleasant task for the 
purpose of establishing for all time the facts in 
the case, and after reading his book one is 
bound to appreciate the service he has rendered. 
He proves conclusively that Vhomas Lincoln 
was the father of Abraham, and that the 
mother, Nancy Hanks, has been shamefully and 
falsely slandered by the gossips. It seems that 
there have been seven men, other than Thomas_ 
Lincoln, whom rumor has named as father of 
Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Barton takes each in 
turn and assembles all of the evidence he could 
find by diligent search in support of each 
theory; and it must be admitted that some of 
this evidence seems plausible; but there is a 
fatal defect in each case. ‘They effectually dis- 
prove each other and each is disproved also by 
independent evidence.” Moreover, Dr. Barton 
proves conclusively that Abraham Lincoln was 
born to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln in 
To have assembled so much 
evideree with such positive results is an impor- 
tant achievement in research and literature. 

FMPRESS* HUGENIE IN JPXILE, by AGNES 
Carny (Century). The writer spent, in 1886, 
nearly a year as a kind of “lady in waiting” in 
Bugenie’s informal court maintained at Farn- 
These reminiscences are based 
upon daily journal records and daily letters 
sent home. An unusual intimacy came about 
between the royal lady and this member of her 
household. Among ‘the quiet accounts of a stiff 
routine, come many confidences about HWugenie’s 
simple girlhood and her spectacular career as 
Empress of the French. Monotony was often 
broken by visitors of many types and there was 
a neyer-to-be-forgotten visit to Queen Victoria. 
The latter celebrity is described as a fussy host- 
ess and a forbidding specimen of a mother. 
Those clear young eyes observed everything 
without glamour. 

A New ENGLAND ROMANCE (Houghton Mif- 
flin). This is the true story of Ephraim and 
Mary Jane Peabody as told by their sons. Rob- 
ert Swain Peabody and Francis A. Peabody. 
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PEGGY STEWART 


Genealogy, history and biography have been 
woven together into a remarkable narrative. 
The marriage was a strange union of “the fru- 
gality of the New Hampshire hills and the 
ample luxury of the merchant adventurers of 
Salem.” Mrs. Peabody was a Derby, a fine lady 
who bravely and happily followed her circuit- 
riding missionary husband through all vicissi- 
tudes. Much interesting information is com- 
pressed within the covers of this small book. 

Davis OTis Mars, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
edited by H. A.:DAvison (Pilgrim Press). Dr. 
Mears rendered distinguished service as pastor 
of our North Avenue Church in Cambridge and 
the Piedmont Congregational Church in Worces- 
ter. Later on he was “‘successful pastor in Pres- 
byterian churches in Cleveland and Albany.” 
He was a writer of note, his ‘The Deathless 
Book” having been recently reprinted by the 
Pilgrim Press. The first part of the book con- 
sists of intimate and illuminating autobiograph- 
ical sketches revealing the heart of the man. 
This extends through the Piedmont pastorate. 
The remainder of the life is told sympatheti- 
cally by H. A. Davison. It is a book to inspire 
and hearten any minister. 


For Boys and Girls 
THE SILVER PRINCE, by HpwarpD LEONARD 
(Appleton). A boy, whose father dies just after 
discovering a rich vein of silver, comes to be 
known as the Silver Prince. But he has many 
difficulties before he wins his inheritance and 


. the story is sufficiently exciting for any boy. 


Pregy STEWART, NAvy GIRL AT Home, by 
GABRIELLE H. JACKSON (Putnam). One of the 
best of the season’s stories for girls, and the 
first in a new group of Peggy Stewart stories. 
The heroine is a charming girl of fourteen, ma- 
ture for her years and possessed of a wonderful 
gift of managing horses. Indeed her pets are 
among the most interesting features of the story. 
This is an account of her last free year at home 
and her first forming of outside friendships. 
The tone of the story is admirable. It is an 
excellent Christmas gift book. 

Reppy Brant, by W. C. TuTrrte (Century). 
For a fonrteen-vear-old boy Reddy is remark- 
ably shrewd courageous and capable. Hleven 
stories. all center about his adventures in the 
“Wild West’? where he foils the plots of high- 
waymen and nroves of great assistance to his 
loyal friend the Sheriff. Tt is exciting reading 
and will stir the blood of the youngsters. 

Into Mrxtco witH GENERAL ScoTt, by Ep- 
win I. Sasrn (Lippincott). The history of the 
eapture of Vera Cruz and the march of Ameri- 
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can troops to the City of Mexico is faithfully 
described. Jerry, a drummer boy, who was in 
it all, is the story teller, weaving the course of 
events in with his own experiences. It is a 
good story and the boy who reads it will gain 
a clear idea of the way war was waged in those 
days. 

THE AIR RAIDER, by Carr. THOMAS D. ParR- 
KER, U. S. N. (W. A. Wilde). The energetic, 
capable and patriotic young hero cannot go 
with his comrades to France on account of 
some heart difficulty. But stationed in a muni- 
tions factory “out West” he finds excitement 
enough, even fighting the Boche. What with 
spies within and without the works he is in a 
perilous enough situation and is able by his 
persistence and skill to render a great service 
to his country and even get into action as peril- 
ous as that ‘fat the front.” 

THE BLUE PEARL, by SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
(Century). “The Boy Scouts in the Wilder- 
ness’ was a great adventure story but this de- 
scribes even more wonderful events. The same 
group go to the remotest part of the Alaskan 
islands in search of a blue pearl which the 
Indian boy has described. ‘The lumber king 
again offers a great reward if they add this 
pearl to his collection. 
full of peril but the boys, led by an old hunter, 
carry it through. 

Bos THORPE IN ITALY, by AUSTIN BISHOP 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe). This is a sequel 
to “Bob Thorpe, sky fighter, in the Lafayette 
lying Corps.” It tells of the adventures of 
Bob and George Morgan flying seaplanes across 
the Adriatic. Bob and an Italian spy were 
landed and almost captured. Their adventures, 
while startling, are not more wonderful than 
what actually occurred to Italian aviators. 
Boys will enjoy the story. 

THE TRAIL OF THE WHITE INDIANS, by A. 
Hyarr VERRILL (Dutton). A sequel to “The 
Trail of the Cloven Hoof” and quite as stirring 
a story. In this a German submarine base in 
South America is discovered and destroyed. 
There are also other thrilling experiences. 

Tur HIDDEN PEOPLE, by Lro HE. MILLER 
(Seribners). The author is an explorer and in 
his ‘‘Wilds of South America” has revealed his 
knowledge of the antiquities of the land of the 
Incas. This boys’ book is an exciting story of 
the adventures of two young Americans seeking 
hidden treasure and finding a hidden city 
wherein the Incas still survive. It is fiction, 
based on fact, so far as ancient customs, dwell- 
ings, ete., are concerned. 

Boys’ Book or SEA Ficuts, by CHELSEA 
Curtis FRASER (Crowell). A book of thrilling 
stories of important battles upon the sea. Be- 
ginning with the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
by Sir Francis Drake, succeeding chapters de- 
scribe the exploits of John Paul Jones, Lord 
Nelson, Commodore Perry, Admiral Farragut, 
Admiral Dewey, Admiral Jellicoe and other 
naval heroes. The book is well illustrated. 

Tur SHELDON SIx—ANNE, by Grace M. 
Remick (Penn Pub. Co.). Anne’s father called 
his family the Sheldon Six and appointed him- 
self chanffenr of this imaginary family car and 
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It is an undertaking - 
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Seven O’Olock 
Stories 


Putnam 


suggested that Anne be the steering gear. The 
rest of the family ineluded Ellis, an older 
brother, Rose, next younger than Anne, Connie 
and the kiddies, Jim and Susan. Anne loved 
school and thought life a blank failure when 
she had to give it up. Naturally shy and un- 
social and not loving outdoor sports—by the 
help of several friends she overcomes these 
handicaps and blossoms out into a real girl. A 
story for girls from twelve to sixteen. 

MAKING GOOD, by CAPTAIN G. B. M’Kran 
(Maemillan). A rousing story of life on a cat- 
tle ranch in Northwest Canada. Jack Young, 
a sixteen-year-old tenderfoot, had a hard time 
learning the ways of the ranch, but he became 
in time an expert cowboy and “made good.” 

A Boy IN, SersBiA, by H. C. Davis (Crowell). 
This is the story of Milosav, a Serbian farm- 
er’s boy, told by himself. It is told in a way so 
natural, so frank and so full of interesting 
details that the reader learns a great deal about 
life in Serbia and especially the experiences 
of such a boy as Milosav in play, in tending 
pigs and goats, in school and in the farm home 
life of that interesting Balkan country. The 
book is illustrated with real Serbian photo- 
graphs. 

ToucHDOWN—AND AFTER, by GARDNER 
Hunting (Macmillan). Here is a boys’ school 
story so tense in its interest and carrying such 
a dramatic mystery to the very end that one 
has to read it through before laying down the 
book. Trouble starts in wild pranks the night 
after a football victory and the misunderstand- 
ings that follow are a severe test of character. 
Some wholesome lessons are learned, even to the 
profit of the hero of the tale as well as to the 
discipline of the chief trouble-maker. 

Ou, VirGINIA! by Heten SHERMAN GRIF- 
rira (Penn Pub. Co.). The title means that 
“Virginia” was always causing people to ex- 
claim “Oh!” at the things she did. Most of 
the time she was called “Jinks”. and she was 
olwavs getting into scrapes. How she fared in 
ond after her “Great Adventnre.” is told as a 
&ttine climax to this interesting story for girls 
from nine to fourteen. 

Cousin NANCY AND THE TEES oF CLIFFORD, 
hy Gene STonE (Crowell). A really good story 
Tt is ahont a Vvelv Wostern family 
vine néar the Sierra Nevada mountains, An 
Factern consin aeceustomed to ease and luxury, 
reomes into the family and the experiences that | 
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follow while they are getting adjusted to each 
other make a wholesome breezy narrative full 
of good times and leading to good luck. 


STORIES, by JULIANA Horatio Ewine (Duf- 
field). The author is best known by the opening 
story, a children’s classic, Jackanapes. Those 
who know Jackanapes will be glad to read 
Mary's Meadow, The Story of a Short Life, So- 
So, a Very Ill-Lempered Family, Lob Lie-by- 
the-Fire, The Peace Hgg, Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote, Dandelion Clocks, Old Father Christ- 
mas, and The Kyrkegrim Turned Preacher, all 
of which are in this volume and some of them 
of the same caliber as her masterpiece. The 
book is well illustrated with eight full-page pic- 
tures in color by Edna Cooke, is beautifully 
bound and well printed. 


TONI, THE LirTLE Woop Carver, by Jo- 
- HANNA Spyri (Crowell). Here is another de- 
lightful Alpine story by the author of ‘Heidi.’ 
It is the story of a little boy who lived in a 
little stone house among the mountains. Toni 
had some yery trying experiences but finally 
his great desire is realized and he and _ his 
mother are very happy. Yes, indeed, it is a 
good story and well told. 


QUARTERBACK BATES, by RALPH HENRY 
Barsour (Dodd, Mead). Mr. Barbour is a de- 
servedly popular writer of boys’ football stories 
and here is one of his best. It is full of thrill- 
ing sport, clean and wholesome, and tells the 
experiences of a boy of seventeen who goes 
through trials and disappointments with the 
spirit that is bound to win until he makes his 
school team and finally finishes the season in 
a game that he helps to win with one of his 
brilliant runs. Good pictures illustrate the 
book. 


For the Younger Children 


OLp FRENCH Farry TALES, by CoMTESSE Dr 
Srcur (Penn Pub. Co.). A beautiful volume of 
charming fairy tales all teaching indirectly but 
plainly that virtue and filial love are always 
recompensed. There are good and bad fairies, 
witches and enchantments, hard tasks for the 
heroes or heroines and always happy end- 
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Scribners Awakening 


the title of ‘‘Virginibus Puerisque”’ in The Ha- 
pository Times. ‘The texts used run seriatim 
through the Bible. The sermons are on a high 
level of language and style and do not “talk 
down” to the boys and girls. None of the many 
illustrations used are trivial. Many of them 
are from British history and heroes. The titles 
are taking, A Shining Staircase, Jacob’s Lad- 
der; Camouflage, when Jacob’s Mother dis- 
guised him; The Making of a Great Man— 
“they took him (Joseph) and cast him into a 
pit.” They would furnish thought not only for 
children’s sermons—but for sermons for chil- 
dren of a larger growth. 


MASTER FRISKY, by CLARENCE HAWKES 


(Crowell). A dog story in which the dog hero 


ings with faithfulness rewarded and evil 
doings punished. The numerous illustra- 
tions in color and in black and white will 
charm both old and young. 

AWAKENING, by JOHN GALSWORTHY 
(Seribners). A delightful story of the 
mental awakening of a lovable eight-year- 
old boy. He was fond of reading, had a 
vivid imagination and acted out the do- 
ings of his heroes. Apparently he had no 
playmates. but he had a wise and loving 
father and mother who watched him with 
affectionate care. For a while his father 
held first place in his heart. A part of 
the process of “awakening” is his in- 
creasing response to mother love. The 
illustrations by R. H. Santor are amusing 
and of exceptional interest. 

THE CHILDREN OF ODIN, by PADRAIC 
‘Cotum, i'lustrated by WILLY POoGANY 
(Macmillan). With wonderful skill Mr. 
Colum has retold in this book the old 
tales of Norse mythology—the stories of 
the dwellers in Asgard, the wanderings 
of Odin. the plottings and punishment 
of Loki the adventures of Sigurd with 
his mighty weanon. Gram, the sword of 
the Volsune’s. the story of Sigmund and 
of Brynhild. and finally the death of 
‘Sigurd and the Twilight of the Gods. 
Not onlv children will enjoy these won- 

* derful tales hut their elders also and all 
lovers of folk-lore. 

THE CHITPREN’S GREAT TEXTS OF THE 
BIBLE, edited hy JAMES HASTINGS, in six 
volumes (Seribners). These children’s 
sermons were originally’ published under 
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Tag 


and the other animals talk like people, and s 
children who read the book find out how pe 
animals probably feel and what they would sa 
about things if they really could talk. 

SEVEN O’CLOocK STORIES, by ROBERT GORDO! 
ANDERSON (Putnam). A book for children be 
tween five and nine years old about the goo 
times that three children and three dogs wh 
live on a farm enjoy. Hach chapter makes 
fine bed-time story—twenty of them—and ther 
are twenty colored pictures by EH. Boyd Smit 
and very good pictures too. : 

A NURSERY STORY OF THE BIBLE, by Louis 
M. PLEASONTON (Stokes). The stories from th 
Old Testament and the New Testament told i 
simple language following very closely th 
Scripture text without explanations or com 
The illustrations are full page and ar 


Those done in color are excellent. It will mak 
an excellent Christmas present for children ¢ 
primary age. 

THE SANDMAN’S MOUNTAIN, by Louis Dope 
(Seribners). A very pretty book for father o 
mother to read to a small boy or girl. It de 
scribes the wonderful experiences that little five 
year-old Giddy had one afternoon when h 
climbed Sandman’s Mountain and met the sit 
i-cal Eagle, and the Three Bears, and the Soi 
ceress, and found the Crystal Jar. His mothe 
thought he had been asleep and dreaming. Bu 
it was very real to Giddy. 

THE AIRPLANE SPIDER, by GILBERT MURRA’ 
(Little, Brown). Boys and girls from six to te 
will enjoy this entertaining and instructiv 
story about the life and habits of the tarantul 
spider. While told in story form, frequent ref 
erences to Fabre indicate that the author ha 
the highest authority for his statements. 

THE CHILDREN’S JESUS, by HE. B. Tris 
(Macmillan). The story of the Master’s lif 
well told in simple style for children, with illus 
trations, 

PROPHETS IN ISRAEL AND JUDAH, by BH. B 
Trist (Macmillan). Little stories for childre: 
of some of the Old Testament prophets, so tol 
as to impress the lessons of each. 

A Lirrne Marp or MAINE, by ALIC 
TURNER CuRTIS (Penn Pub. Co.). On 
of the best of the excellent ‘‘Little Maid 
series. There really were two sisters liv 
ing in Machias in Reyolutionary days 
whose bravery helped to win “the firs 
naval battle.’ In the story much is tol 
about the way they worked and playe 
and this is entertaining. But the thrill 
ing part deals with the planting of th 
Liberty Pole and capturing an Englis 
gunboat. 

ANITA, by BrertHA B. AND ERNES 
Cops (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). A stor 
of the Rocky Mountains is the sub-titl 
and explains the book. Anita, a child o 
the Far West, grew up in Colorado. He 
father is full of information of the coun 
try and the conditions which surroun 
them. His explanations of the metal 
and minerals, the rivers and the canyons 
the poisoned waters and the crystals, i 
fascinating and informing. Anita see 
the war dance of the Arapahoes, rides o 
the mail stage when it was attacked, ha 
a narrow escape from wild beasts, an 
has plenty of other thrills in the roug 
but delightful life of the range. Beside 
other fine illustrations there are thirt 
“home-made” drawings which are full o 
laughter. : 

CHATTERBOX FOR 1921 (Page). A 
ever-popular Mnglish annual picture stor 
hook, Like the manv similar “annuals 
that have gone before this one. for over . 
eoneration. it contains seores of just th 
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By Furnishing the Assistance of Experienced Workers 


The Churches and the Movement are e Opposed 


to a Drive. 


All Favor Strengthening Normal Financial 
Methods. | 


; The Best Known Method is 
THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Planned with utmost care. Carried out in a Spirit of Prayer. 
Followed up with Fidelity—the Aim Being to Secure as Many 


Subscribers for Benevolence as for Home Expenses. 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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D Congregational World Movement 
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“The best publicity is a frank statement of the objects them- 
selves. Use the Survey, the Digest, The Fine Art of Giving, The 
Congregationalist. he Movement will supply subscription cards 
for benevolences free; also for Current Expenses at 25 cents per 
hundred. Collection envelopes for benevolence, free, 7he Survey, | 
free, at the rate of one for twenty members; additional copies at 
a nominal price. 7he Digest, free, in any quantity, 7he Fine Art 
of Giving, free, in any quantity. Stewardship enrollment cards, 
free, in any quantity, and other valuable materials concerning which 


correspondence is solicited. 


‘The Movement.desires to promote methods which have proven 
successful in thousands of churches, by furnishing expert helpers in 
organizing the work; by providing a Plan Book, the “E. M. C.,” free; 
by providing a Plan Book on missionary methods, two copies free 


to each church. Additional copies 10 cents. 


Apply to your Regional Director or to 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Kingdom of Heaven 


International Sunday School 
Dee. 12. Matt. 18: 44-58. 

Note that the lesson does not call for a defi- 
nition of the Kingdom of Heaven. It asks the 
question, What is the Kingdom like? That 
means that it is to be described in the terms 
of something that we know. This is far better 
than to try to attempt a definition. 

It is Like Hidden Treasure. This makes us 
think of the days when we dreamed of Captain 
Kidd. It was a most real experience in the 
times of Jesus when there were no safety de- 
posit vaults and men depended on the skill and 
secrecy with which they could hide their pos- 
sessions. Often a field revealed some ancient 
hiding place as it was worked over. Note the 
accuracy of the story. A man found the hid- 
den treasure; but he did not allow it to remain 
in the place where he had found it; he hid it 
over again in order that he might be sure to 
have it when he should have bought the field. 
Naturally the moral right of the man to buy 
the field under the circumstances arises; but 
it is not an essential part of the story.. What 
Jesus is trying to show is that the treasure 
itself is so precious that the man who has found 
it is ready to make any sort of a sacrifice in 
order to secure it. We shall miss this point if 
we suffer ourselves to be drawn aside into the 
fruitless discussion of the moral issue involved 
in the story. Suggest -some practical way in 
which we could show as much eagerness to 


Lesson for 


obtain the Kingdom. 

It is Like the Precious Pearl. We now see 
an Oriental pearl merchant. He is an expert 
in precious stones and jewels, but the one thing 
he buys and sells is pearls. He has discovered 
a treasure. It is a pearl so much finer in size 
and quality than aay other that he has’ seen 
or handled that i can be compared with noth- 
ing else. He must have it at any cost. So he 
sells all the other pearls that he has in his 
collection and buys this one finest of all. 

Jesus tells us that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is our greatest good. It is worth so much more 
than anything else that we can afford to give 
up anything else and put all our time and work 
on making this one gift ours. Do we believe 
it? Let us make an inventory of our ruling 


desires: can we honestly say that what Jesus 


called the Kingdom of Heaven is the supreme 
object of our quest in daily life? If not, is it 
reasonable to make it so? How can we do it? 

It is Like a Drag-Net. The drag-net gathers 
many kinds of fish into itself. Some of these 
are valuable and some are quite useless; the 
net does not make any discriminations; the 
fisherman knows what to select and what to 
save. This raises the question of unworthy 
members in the Kingdom and what is to be 
done with them. We recall the principle of 
the tares and the wheat. The fact is that these 
“black sheep’? do get into the flock. There is 
no way in which we can keep them out so long 
as men are the masters of their own ‘decisions 
and decide what they will relate themselves to 
in this world. But no fisherman ever stopped 
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his business because he caught some useless 
fish in his net. The farmer does not stop cul- 
tivating his fields because weeds grow on his 
land. Nor should the confidence which we have 
in the Kingdom of God or in the chureh be im- 
paired because we find that there are unworthy 
persons included in its fellowship. The only 
reason leading men to counterfeit genuine coins 
is the worth of the thing that they imitate; 
the only reason that leads the black sheep to 
try to get in is the recognized worth of the fold. 

It is Like the Foundation of a Permanent 
House. very builder knows ‘the importance 
of the foundation on which he rears the struc- 
ture of a house. If it is not deep enough or 
broad enough the success of the whole work is 
rendered impossible. Every life has to be 
grounded in certain bed-rock convictions. The 
finest and firmest foundation for a human life 
is the principles and practice of the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus defined the fundamentals of noble 
living and the highest wisdom consists in erect- 
ing the structure of life upon them. What are 
the few fundamental propositions concerning 
the way of life which we derive from the teach- 
ings and the conduct of Jesus? Make a list of 
five at least. Now how can we work out a 
practical program that will issue in putting 
these principles into practice day by day in our 


ordinary conduct? 
OC Mane os 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The So-called Premillennial Second Coming 


In last week’s article we saw that even the 
disciples’ minds were so completely possessed 
with the political idea of the Kingdom that 


Jesus’ failure to resist arrest made them 
cowards, and his crucifixion filled them with 
despair. If this was true of the disciples to 


whom he tried to convey the truer idea, what 
must have been the situation with the multitude! 

Had not the prophets looked forward to a 
righteous king out of the root of Jesse upon 
the throne of David? Had not the apocalypses 
of David, Enoch and others promised defeat 
for their enemies through divine intervention 
and a political kingdom of God with the capitol 
at Jerusalem? Could it be possible that the 
real Messiah should teach in such an atmos- 
phere as this and not have many of his sayings 
misinterpreted ? 

Surely the apostles would feel that they, the 
apocalyptic writers, and the great mass of Jew- 
ish people could not have been mistaken in their 
expectation as to a divine intervention and as 
to what the Messiah would do. So, while the 
erucifixion of Jesus compelled them to interpret 
his work more nearly in accord with his own 
idea, it was impossible for them to give up the 
idea of a Messiah such as they thought the 
prophets foretold and a divine intervention 
such as the apocalyptists promised. 

Here, so it seems to me, and not in the actual 
teaching of Jesus, is the source of the so-called 
Second Coming idea, as we have it in our New 
Testament. Jesus did not fulfill prophetic 
hopes, as his people interpreted them; he did 
not fulfill the promises of the apocalyptists. 
Thus, they concluded, he will come again in the 


flesh and do these things. 

We have seen that the disciples’ minds were 
so pre-empted by the wrong ideas of the Kingdom 
and the Messiah that they completely misunder- 
stood Jesus’ idea during his earthly ministry, 
There is no reason to suppose that they and 
the New Testament writers were infallible in 
this and other particulars in the years follow- 
ing. Certainly no one who reads the accounts 
of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew and 
Luke and the variations in many other accounts 
ean claim verbal or even full thought accuracy. 
Matthew doesn’t wholly win our confidence as 
to his interpretation and use of prophecy when 
he interprets Hosea 11:1 as he does in Matt. 
2:15. Peter was hardly infallible. His narrow 
theology got a serious jolt in the dream ex- 
perience on the housetop at Joppa and his 
visit to Cornelius, Acts 10. Paul had to resist 
him to the face because he stood condemmed. 
Gal. 2: 11-14. 

In Mark 18, Matthew 24, and Luke 21 we 
have a similar account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem plus other material which many 
think relates to the Second Coming and the end 
of the world. Scholars are agreed that Mark’s 
gospel is the earlier and that the story part 
of Jesus’ life in Matthew was taken from Mark. 
Note the question which Jesus is answering 
in this chapter, as given in Mark 18:4. Jesus 
and the disciples come out from the temple. 
They call his attention to the stones and build- 
ings. Jesus tells them they will all be thrown 
down, and they asked, ““When shall these things 
be, and what shall be the sign when these things 
are all about to be accomplished? In Matt. 


24:3 there has been added to the question, “and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming and of 
the end of the world?” 7 

Luke agrees with Mark as to the essence of 
the question. In all three accounts it says, 
“This generation shall not pass away until all 
these things be accomplished.” This indicates 


that’ Jesus is here answering the question as | 


we have it in Mark and Luke, about the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and that there is added 
in these chapters apocalyptical material from 
Daniel and other sources. Any other conclusion 
than that there is material here which Jesus 
did not utter necessitates the deduction that 
“veneration” has a meaning wholly unusual or 
Jesus was mistaken. Many of the things men- 
tioned did not occur in that generation; the 
destruction of Jerusalem did. It is probable 
that “generation” has its usual meaning and 
that the apostles, who were saturated with 
apocalyptic ideas which, they felt must be real- 
ized, were mistaken instead of Jesus. 
Undoubtedly the disciples and the early 
Church believed in the early return of Jesus. 
Paul also shared this belief. But it is interest- 
ing to note that in John’s gospel written late 
in the first century this belief is practically 
lost to sight. The discourse in Matthew, Mark 
and Luke referred to above is wholly absent 
from the discourses of the last week as given in 
John, and instead of a physical coming it is 
spiritual, the ‘Comforter,’ “the Spirit of 
Truth,” 4s to come. Paul in 1 Thess. 4 and 2 
Thess. 2, early epistles, puts great emphasis 
upon the return of Jesus, which is clearly ex- 
(Continued on page 730) 


“our opportunity, responsible for it. 


for we ourselves are he. 
gens we must assume responsibility. 
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Christian Work for Others 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Dec. 5-11 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Scripture Passage. Luke 10: 25-42. 


Life as a Social Responsibility. We are 
members one of another—that is the ultimate 
Christian fact of living. To be stand-offish or 
exclusive, to grab what we want and then to 
run off into some safe corner to enjoy it all by 
our lonely selves, is the act of a mouse and not 
of a Christian man. And to avoid action that 
makes for helpfulness, as the priest and the 
Levite did in the story Jesus told, is to be an 
evader of our duty and our destiny. One does 
not have to go a-hunting to find social obliga- 
tions which are also neighborly opportunities. 
They turn up and claim us as we are in the 
way of our ordinary business, just as they did 
for the Samaritan in the parable. 


Special Responsibilities. They turn up in the 
family. We are told just now that prohibition 
\has made men surly to their wives and children. 
Perhaps a surly husband is better than a slop- 

| pily good-natured one who spends the money 
the house needs in drink. But no husband 
ought to be surly any more than wasteful or 
drunk. Our families find us out. And the 


' family is one of the biggest opportunities of 


witness for Christ. We do not have to invent 

, or hunt for it. We wake up with it in the 

norning and we come back to it at night. The 

same is true of our own particular neighbor- 
‘hood. It is not to be searched for: it is there. 

Our nation is ours and we are, to the limit of 
And the 
world, so far as our influence can reach, is 
only a bigger neighborhood. 


Delegating Responsibility. “Letting George 
do it” is one of the great sins of the individual 
church member, as well as of the individual 
citizen. The Scripture word for it is, ‘“with- 
drawing the shoulder.” Nehemiah says of 
israel that “hey gave a withdrawing shoulder.” 
And our English translators make the figure 
:ven more emphatic when in the book of Zecha- 
riah God says of Israel that they ‘“‘pulled away 
the shoulder.” It is a vivid image of unwilling- 
ness. And when we pull away the shoulder 

some one is likely to fall down. We owed serv- 
ice to our nation in its need and gave it, some 
of our young men gave it even to death. But 
there were slackers and refusers then, some of 
them like those Bergdoll brothers who were 
enrolled and used their wealth to help them pull 
away the shoulder. In the needs of the world 
we cannot hide behind him who ought to work, 
In the duties of citi- 
In the 
church we must:be burden bearers with the rest. 


Other Men’s Jobs and Our Job. That was 
the sum and substance of the message by which 


~ Carlyle tried to help the world—Find your own 


4 
e- 


job, and do it. “And how shall I know my 
own job?” Do the next thing as well as you 
can and you will find that nearest duty a rung 


- in the ladder which will help you up to wider 


vision of the world and deeper satisfaction in 
‘he work which is yours especially. 


THE mek: OF P 


Closet and Altar 


THE WAY OF PILGRIMAGE 

These all died in faith... having con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth—Heb. 11:18. <% 

There lies one of the most tremendous in- 
spirations of life. No man has to perform 
any painful task or travel any lonely way 
as an absolute “novitiate.”’ Some one has 
always gone before him. He may, if he 
will, see indubitable proof that God will 
eare for him in the fact that he has been 
with his predecessors.—C. F'. Goss. 


When we can see his presence in the storm 
and the darkness as well as in the light and 
ealm of life, then we can find occasions for 


joy where others see unmitigated grief.—. 


Thomas Yates. 


Step after step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen, 
Through thorns, through flowers, whether the 
tempest hide thee 
Or heavens serene, 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 


I may not know, my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsel wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell, 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 
Through a long century’s ripening fruition, 
Or a short day’s; 
Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait, 
If thou come late. 
—Susan Coolidge, abr. 


I look back upon the way in which God 
has made me walk, and truly I must praise 
him for finding such a way for me. I did 
not see the way. I did not choose it. At 
first I thought it could not be God’s way, 
the hills were so high, the rocks were so 
large, the path so rough and there was so 
much to make me afraid. Now I see much 
that God meant and I am glad—glad with 
great joy. All God’s work that I can see 
is good—the sky, the sea, the earth, all 
things great and small; but his work to me 
—to my own life and soul—seems best of all. 
—Joseph Parker. 


We thank thee, Father in Heaven, that 
thow art ever with us and that thy Sptrit is 


our guide. If the day be lonely, reveal thy- 
self to us as friend and father. If the road 
seem long, refresh our souls with joyful 
memories of him who-has gone before and is 
preparing resting places for us as we follow 
on. And may we be glad for those who have 
gone befor>. who endur d to the end and been 
found worthy of the crown of overcoming. 
In that great companionship, of our Lord 
and those who love and follow him, may we 
be faithful. And make us always helpful, as 
thow givest opportunity. for those who are 
the companions of our pilgrimage 
—TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Words that Help 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 12-18 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: Wise Sayings That Have Helped Me. 
Proy. 1: 1-6, 


Light from the Bible Passage 


Here is an instruction book, primarily for the 
young. It is “a handbook for the journey of 
life.” At first it seems like an odd book to be 
in our Bible—not religious enough! Times have 
not changed so greatly that these counsels are 
out of date. Human nature’s elemental needs 
do not vary. Its teachings aim to build up a 
happy contentment with life. The wise man is 
he whose life follows the course appointed by 
God. TFitting one’s self for the highest service 
to our fellowmen is never selfish. It is our duty 
to make of ourselves all that we can possibly be. 
Verse 7 gives the underlying principle of all 
true living. In the light of that all the wise 
words of the book take on deeper meaning. 


Leads for the Leader 

This topie implies primarily a study of the 
Book of Proverbs. Read as much of it as you 
can in the week preceding this meeting. Mark 
the best, the most suggestive proverbs as you 
go along. Study their intimate relationship to 
problems in our individual lives. It may be 
wise to think of the topic as “Wise Sayings 
that Will Help Me.” 

As you read, find choice verses regarding— 

1. Business conduct and money matters. 

2. Management of thoughts and choice of 
words. 

3. Behavior toward the poor and the rich. 
4. Our life as friend and as a citizen. 


Thoughts for Members 

The Book of Proverbs points out the snares 
and pitfalls which menace the traveler, with the 
stiles and by-ways which tempt him into tran- 
sient pleasures but lead in the end to ruin; 
while, on the other hand, it describes the true 
prizes of life, which are worthy of pursuit, and 
portrays in attractive colors those types of 
manhood which are noble and _ honorable.— 
James Stalker. 


“And we, if we aright would learn 
The wisdom it imparts, 

Must to its heavenly teaching turn 
With simple, childlike hearts.” 


Honesty, truthfulness, prudence, temperance, 
justice, generosity and pity, self-control, indus- 
try, humility, purity and chastity—such are the 
virtues extolled and emphasized in Proverbs as 
the marks of a truly wise man. He who neg- 
lects these things and practices their opposites 
is a “fool.”—H. H. Nourse. 


“Phe difference between iron and steel is 
Sre but steel is worth all it costs.” 


A \lom ont of Prayer 

\e thank thee. O Father. that thou dost 
nrovide us with such careful counses for the 
better‘ng of our lives. Give us anew a sense 
of the worth of these words of thy servants of 
old and may they fit us in fuller measure for 
the widest service for men and for thee. Amen, 
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Tales of the Mayflower aati, 


Ill. Humility’s Pride 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 


Synopsis of first installment—Humility 
Cooper, an orphan of gentle birth, is not pleased 
at being set to shelling corn with Richard 
Moore, a serving-boy. When Master Winslow 
tells her he himself did not scorn to learn the 
trade of a fustian-maker before leaving Leyden, 
she accepts the task with better grace. 


Parr II. 

She was waiking along briskly when a fair- 
haired boy of about fourteen years of age called 
pleasantly to her from a doorway: ‘You are 
late, Humility, but see, I have worked fast and 
done a part of your stint of turkey-wheat as 
well as my own,” and he held up a basket more 
than half filled. ‘Mistress Hopkins sent word 
by Remember Allerton that we should do the 
shelling here.” 

“Mistress Hopkins takes much upon her 
shoulders. Why could not she haye sent Con- 
stanta or Giles or Damaris to do extra work, 
if she needs must have it done?” 

Richard Moore smiled good-naturedly. “You 
and I are different, being upon the public 
charge, and. so’’—He did not finish, for Humil- 
ity uttered an angry cry. 

“Yea, you and I ave different, Richard Moore, 
even though. they make me shell turkey-wheat 
with you till Doomsday!” and she stamped 
her foot furiously. ‘“You came to serve the 
Brewsters ; I came with my kinsfolk, the Tillies, 
and my mother’s people are of the gentry in 
Yorkshire,’ she said in angry pride. 

Richard’s blue eyes looked at her calmly. 
“That may all be true, Humility, but it doth 
not mend matters for you. The Elder says we 
are here to make a new way of living and that 
the best bred man is he who does his work 
best and most honorably and works faithfully 
for the comfort and good,of all. I do not gain- 
say that you are better born than I, but you 
must prove it by what you do and by the way 
you carry yourself.” 

“You are become a preacher too, since serving 
the Brewsters, and since I must work beside 
you I can but stop my ears!” and she stuck her 
fingers deep into her little pink ears and gazed 
at Richard scornfully. 

“Then I must needs do all your part and my 
own,” remarked the boy, with some philosophy, 
“but I did not know ’twas a mark of high birth 
to shirk what was laid upon one.”’ And he began 
to shell rapidly as he whistled. This enraged 
Humility still more, and she turned her back 
upon her companion after dragging toward, her 
a heap of .unshelled ears of maize, for she 
was not so entirely lacking in true pride as to 
let him do all of her task. 

The children had worked in this way for 
some time. The dropping of grains into the bas- 
ket and the whisper of leaves stirred by the 
breezes outside were the only sounds, for the 
men were in the fields beyond, or in the forest 
cutting timber, while the women were busy with 
spinning or domestic duties in their humble 
homes. 

As they sat bending over the corn, a shadow 
suddenly darkened the floor. Richard turned 
and saw:a ta’l. fierce-looking Indian coming 
through the window opening which had no slide 
or shutter. The boy’s heart gave a great leap 


of terror, but he gazed steadily at the intruder 


as he rose from his stool. If this savage was 
come upon an evil errand, what could he do to 
derend Humility and himself? His brain, quick- 
ened by the danger of the moment, worked rap- 
idly. Glancing around desperately, his eye 
caught sight of a fireiock in the corner nearest 
to him, and springing forward, he seized it and 
stood up boldiy, aiming it directly at his visitor. 

“Get behind me, Humility,’ he said in an even 
“He shall not harm you. But look not 
I will not fire unless it is to save 


voice. 


our lives.” 

The Indian scowled as he saw the boy’s pur- 
pose, but as he noted Richard’s slimness and 
youth, he smiled scornfully. “Watuwamut of 
the Pines tribe comes for corn.’ he said in 
gutteral English. ‘‘White boy give it to Watu- 
wamut,” and he pointed with a threatening look 
toward the basket of turkey-wheat. 

Richard Moore: shook his head resolutely. 
“The corn is not ours to give,’ he said firmly. 

“Then it is for Watuwamut to take,’ said 
the Pines chief, coming nearer. ‘“The corn or the 
white maid will he take back to his tribe. Her 
fingers good to gut fish and fringe moccasins,” 
and he sprang forward intending to seize the 
firelock from the boy’s hand. But Richard 
Moore had understood his intention and before 
the savage could reach him he fired the gun. 
With a ery of anger Watuwamut’s outstretched 
arm fell to his side and he turned and fled, leav- 
ing a trail of blood upon the floor and window 
ledge as he made his escape, for he knew. well 
that the report would alarm the white men and 
bring them in hot pursuit of him. 

Humility gave a piercing shriek, and when 
the smoke cleared and the men came running 
from the fields and woods they found her still 
clinging to Richard’s arm. 

“What happened, lad?’ 
Standish, as he saw the bloodstains. 
man or bear or wolf after the corn?” 


queried Captain 


“The savage came in through yon window. 


opening and wanted the corn, but I spied the 
firelock and got it in good season, and when he 
said he would carry off the corn, or Humility 
to clean fish for the Pinese, I pulled the trigger 
and fired at him. He was struck in the arm and 
he made off the same way he came, and that 
is’ all, sir.” 

“No, no,” broke in Humility. “I called Rich- 
ard low born, and stuck my fingers in my ears 
to keep from hearing his talk, and was rude 
and unmannerly, and let him do half of my 
share of the shelling, and then when the savage 
came he bade me get behind: him and shielded 
me and saved my life, sir, and I am grievously 


sorry for my behavior and ask his pardon before 


ye all!” 

“Well said, Humility,” said Master Winslow. 
“Tis only a truly proud spirit that confesses 
its own fault, and as for Richard, Captain, does 
it not seem fitting to put him to some work 
about the defenses of the fort, since he hath 
showed himself such a proper fighter? Me- 
thinks he hath the spirit of knight-errant, 
truly.” 

“God forbid we have knight-errants a-tilting 
here!” quoth Elder Brewster. ‘But brave men 
and youths are always needed.” 

“Then Richard shall fire the evening gun at 
sunset daily,” said Captain Standish. and Mas- 
ter Winslow added slyly: “After all, this hath 
been a fine business all around, bringing us all 
to a better understanding one with the other 
and making a fair end of Humility’s pride!” 
And he smiled as Richard Moore and Humility 


“Was it” 
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lifted the basket between them and walked 
homeward, sharing the burden happily and 
contentedly. 
(THE END) 
Copyright, 1920, by 
Congregational Publishing Society 


The Comrades’ Corner 
My dear Comrades: 

rom far away across the country a Vomrade 
sends us this fine letter: 

“Dear Comrade, Mr. Alden: : 

“I again teel it my duty to write to the Com- 
rvades’ Corner and as the place where I live is 
situated near the foothills of the Caseade range 
of mountains, I think perhaps a little about this 
country might interest some of the Comrades. 

“A granite quarry is not far from our town 
where some granite is mined, though not much. 

“Wonderful natural falls called Granite 
Falls give our town its name. heir beauty 
is unhurt by the hand of man, and their banks 
are unmolested by power plants, water-wheels, 
ete. 

““Our’ mountain is Mt. Pilehuck, a snow- 
capped peak towering up about 5,000 feet over 
us. Many of the people here take a vacation 
to climb the mountain. They camp in tents or 
stay at the forest ranger’s cabin. Perhaps now 
I have told enough about Washington, and I 
must now get down to what I really wrote this 
letter for.’’ 

This letter is from Beatrice A. Jones, Granite 
Falls, Wash., Box 385, and what she “really 
wrote this letter for’ is to say that she is in- 
terested in collecting stamps, and would like 
very much to correspond with other Comrades 
who also have taken up that fad. 

Comrade Dorothy Walters, 895 40th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., would like to correspond with 
some one in the New Hngland States. She is 
eleven years old (but is growing older every 
day.—Mr. A.). 

From Maumee, O., Comrade Oril I. Brown 
writes interestingly : 

“T read your Corner every week and have 
never seen a letter from a Comrade in Ohio, 
( This is the first one—wMr. A.) and I think 
that ‘Buckeye’ State ought to be represented. 

“My dad is the superintendent of a Children’s 
Home in Maumee near Toledo. We have our 
own school here and I have gone here the first 
six years of my schooling. This year I am 
going to Newbury School in Toledo. It is four 
miles from here and I have to take my lunch, 
and say! don’t I know how good it tastes at 
noon! 

“Dad gives me $1.25 a week allowance, $1 
pays my carfare, 25e. is spending money. En- 
closed please find my 25c. spending money for 
this week. Please put it with the Lunch Fund.” 

Comrade Eleanor M. Knight sends in a con- 
tribution for the Mund, and says: “I should 
think that the pupils of Dorchester Academy 
must want an education very much to walk so 
far to get it. JI think they deserve a hearty 
lunch.” 

Well. that Lunch Fund is growing. and next 
week I will try to give you a renort on how 
much has come in. The picture in last week’s 
Corner, and the letter from one of the teachers 
may start up a new stream of gifts. 
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Comradely yours, 


| ‘Theodore Roosevelt and His Time 


Shown in his own letters 
By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


The career of no historic personage approaching Roosevelt in eminence and interest has 
ever been set forth so fully, so authoritatively, so humanly. Without reading it, no man can hope 
to understand the history of his own time. With portraits, 2 vols. $10.00 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate 


as gathered chiefly from his letters, including his own story of his boyhood and youth 
By E. 8S. MARTIN 


That power of leadership which made him one of our greatest lawyers and public men, that genial 
and witty personality which endeared him to thousands he never saw, are revealed largely in the words of 
Joseph Choate himself through his letters and records in this notable biography. 


With portraits. 2 vols. $10.00 


Italy and the World War 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Former U. S. Ambassador to Italy 


Mr. Page lifts the curtain on an angle of the war that until now had been without adequate represen- 
tation in the literature of the struggle. This is the one book needed to complete the historical record of 
what happened ‘over there.” Mr. Page’s first-hand description of the Piave struggle and its reactions 
on Italy is only one of the work’s notable features. _. A November Book. $5.00 


Luke the Historian in the Light of Research 
By Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


With this book any one will have at 
his command information about the 
early church which every Christian 
eagerly desires, and he will be able to 
answer most of the questions which per- 
plex the thoughtful reader of the New 
Testament. $2.50 


English Ways and By- Ways 
By Dr. LEIGHTON PARKS 


Rector of St. Bartholomew's, New York 
Go to England with Dr. Parks— : 

A merry book of travel; a compos- 
ite of fact and fiction, this sketch of 
a young clergyman’s experiences in 
the land of Shakespeare, constitutes 
an ideal holiday gift. At all book- 

shops. $1.75 


The Shorter Bible —The New Testament 


“An amazingly short, clear, and consecutive reproduction of the essential contents of the Bible.” — 
The Continent. 


“Tt is remarkable what freshness is added by this new presentation of the choicest New Testament 
teaching in short, crisp sentences and the plain speech of our own day. Even the story of the Gospels 
takes on new interest. The little volume is admirably adapted for use in the family or as a travel com- 
panion.”—The Congregationalist and Advance. 326 pages. $1.25 


ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Westward Ho! 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 


This edition of Kingsley’s masterpiece is illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. Mr. Wyeth has caught 
the spirit of the story and his artistic contributions unite with the fascination of the narrative itself in 
making the volume uniquely appealing as a Christmas gift. The work is edited by Jacqueline M. Overton. 


$3.50 


9 an ie ee 
Jesus’ Principles of Living 

By Prof. C. F. Kent and Prof. J. W. Jenks 
This book interprets the teachings of 
Jesus frankly, simply and constructively 
in the light of modern conditions and 
to make clear the trail that Jesus blazed 
by which each man may find the larger 
life in union and co-operation with ea 
1.25 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


_ Here, again the charm of a classic is supplemented by the work of a competent artist. Elenore Plaisted 
Abbott interprets these rare fables with fine delicacy and penetration. Her illustrations add greatly to the 
charm of the fables. $3.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tercentenary at Montana Conference 

First Church, Billings, entertained the “Pil- 
grims’’. of Montana at the State Conference, 
Oct 12-14. The beloved pastor for the past nine 
years, Rey. W. H. North, now of Warren Ave., 
Chicago, could not be present but Rey. G. N. 
Edwards, the Assistant Superintendent of Mis- 
sions planned and carried through the fine Ter- 
eentenary program and the splendid “Pageant 
of the Pilgrims.” The Pageant, given in Boston 
last summer, was produced here with skillful 
interpretation, and in some respects outshone 
the Boston presentation, for in this case real 
Indians from the Crow Agency gave the Indian 
scenes. The war dances were done in gorgeous 
costumes of ermine and beaded work, with dec- 
orations of elks’ teeth and eagle feathers, cos- 


Another special feature of the program was 
the cowboy quartette, brought by the Rev. 
H. K. Waters from his new but already famous 
Powder River Parish in Southeastern Montana. 
The accompanying picture shows Mr. Waters 
with his quartette and reminds us of his “lit- 
tle” parish, 3,000 square miles in extent, much 
of it 100 miles from any railroad. 


The retiring moderator, Mr. C. S. Wilcox 
of Billings, was succeeded by Rev. J. C. Black- 
man of Sidney, with Mr. John McKenzie of 
Great Falls as Assistant Moderator. Mr. J. R. 
Beebe, pastor of Ballentine, was chosen scribe, 
with Rev. W. T. Lockwood of Butte as assist- 
ant. The sermon was preached by Rev. F. BH. 
Henry of Great Falls, District Superintendent 
of Northern Montana, on the subject, ‘Pilgrims 
of the Night and the New Day.” 


tumes worth hundreds of dollars. 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
FOR GIFTS 


“The Book has Dash, Fire and Romance.”—THE OUTLOOK 


NO DEFENCE GILBERT PARKER’S 


Great Romance 
“Has dramatic situations and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and 
plantation life, and an appealing love tale.”—Tur Ourtoox, The Irish and Eng- 
lish temperaments are contrasted in many dramatic scenes. In ‘“‘NO DEFENCE” 
Gilbert Parker has gone one step higher in his literary career. 4 illustrations. $2.00. 


SEEING THE FAR WEST _ By Joun T. Faris 


A remarkable panorama of the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic glories 
of the states from the Rockies to the Pacific in the text and with the 113 illustrations 
and two maps. The most complete and comprehensive volume on the territory 
covered, Handsome octavo. $6.00. 


THE BOOK OF JOB By Morris JAsSTROwW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


‘(A noble book,—all men’s book,”’ wrote Carlyle, yet the soul, the beauty and the 
living fire of it hidden beyond a veil of conflicting interpretations. It has been for 
Dr. Jastrow with his rare insight and charm to give us this grandly conceived new 
interpretation of the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00. 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES by Exinv Granz 


The biblical gift book of the year for Bible readers of every denomination. It makes 
the Bible more intensely human and interesting. 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


IN OLD PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


The Picturesque, the historic, the social, and human have been gathered and woven 
into this entertaining chronicle. A valuable addition to the literature of earlier days, 
replete with entertaining information for the traveler as well. 32 illustrations, 
handsome octavo. $5.00. 


CLOUDY JEWEL 


By GRaAcrE LiIvINGsTON HILL (Mrs. Lutz) 


The story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an exquisite 
romance and a cheerful story as heart-satisfying asa fresh-blown rose. Frontispiece. 


$1.90. 


HAPPY HOUSE 


goes steadily on its way to greater and greater success. It is proving one of the most 
popular stories of the season. Frontispiece. $1.75. 


NEW BOOKS eEntERTAINING AND USEFUL 


A BOOK ON ANGLING, by Francis FRANCIS, will quicken the pulse of every 
fisherman, angling from every angle, with many illustrations. $4.50. THE RABBIT 
BOOK, by Proressor WasuHBuRn; a complete, practical manual on the care and 
breeding of all kinds of meat-and-fur-producing rabbits. 61 illustrations. $2.00. 
““MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK,” suits every purse. Menus of the simplest 
to the most elaborate can be prepared from hundreds of new recipes. Women will 
appreciate the author’s new method of presenting them. $2.50. “‘ THE CHARM 
OF FINE MANNERS,” by Mrs. SrarretTT, will bea great boon to fathers and 
mothers. In a charming way the author writes about behavior, self-culture, habits, 
conversation, etc. $1.00. For the Little Tots— THE KIDDIE-KAR BOOK, 
colored pictures and fanciful verses with the true nursery swing and ring, $1.50. 
THE CHILDREN’S STORY GARDEN, a collection of stories about animals, 
children, flowers, elves, etc., each one illustrating a Christian ideal of life. 10 pictures, 
$1.50. YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE BEST. In 
addition to the books on this page we have a splendid selection of new LIPPIN- 
COTT’S MERIT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Write for circulars. 


By JANE ABBOTT 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Will find delight in these 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
New Illustrated Gift Book 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

A book of alluring beauty that will 
delight every child. Numerous de- 
lightful silhouettes, frontispiece in 
color, handsome binding, uniform with 
Rackham’s “‘Cinderella.’’ Octavo. $2. 


PINOCCHIO 

Collodi’s delightful Italian classic 
can now be secured in two beautiful 
holiday editions uniform with Spyri’s 
“Heidi,” of last season. GIFT 
EDITION, 14 pictures in color, 
handsome binding. $2.50. SPECIAL 
EDITION, 14 pictures in color, 
mounted on mats, exquisite binding, 
stamped in gold, ina box. $6.00 

STORIES ALL CHILDREN 

LOVE SERIES 

18 famous stories for children. The 
new title is ‘““CORNELLI,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Heidi.” It is equally as 
entertaining. Ask to see the other 
volumes in this series. They are 
beautifully illustrated in color and 
make the best sort of Christmas gifts 
for young people. Incomparable at 
the price per volume. $1.50 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


SERIES 
15 favorite fairy and story books, 


carefully edited and simplified for little 


folks. Beautifully illustrated. 
Each $0.75 
JANE ABBOTT’S New Sunshine 
Story is HIGHACRES 
It will delight her host of youthful 
readers who enjoyed ‘‘Keineth”’ and 
“Larkspur.’’ Illustrated. $1.75. 


DAN BEARD’S New One is 
THE AMERICAN BOYS’ 
HANDY BOOK OF WOOD- 
CRAFT AND CAMP-LORE 

With 377 snappy illustrations show- 
ing just how to do things in the woods. 
Every b y wants this book. $3.00 


THE AMERICAN TRAIL 
BLAZERS SERIES 
12 thrilling stories of great pioneers. 
INTO MEXICO WITH GENER- 
AL SCOTT, by Sabin, is the new 
one this year. It is a stirring tale of 
the Mexican War. These are splendid 
volumes for boys. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Each volume illustrated. 


$1.75 


An interesting program built about the Pil- 
grims and their legacy was participated in by 
a dozen pastors and an historical review of the 
oldest churches was given by several laymen. 


CowBoYy QUARTETTE AT MONTANA CONFERENCE 


Addresses were given by Secretaries Hstabrook 
of Denver, White of Chicago, and Bloom of 
New York. The outstanding paper of the pro- 
gram was read by Rey. I. L. Cory of Hardin, 
70 years young, ‘‘Father” of many of the men 
who now man our churches, and newly elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The Registrar and Treasurer, Rev. F. BH. 
Henry, reported six new churches, six new 
Sunday schools and an increase in membership 
in all organizations; also that all Conference 
debts were paid, including one of several hun- 
dred dollars to the National Council; and that 
the benevolent contributions were the largest 
ever made—this in spite of the fourth year of 
partial or total crop failure. Moreover, the 
Conference voted to adopt the C. W. M. appor- 
tionment for 1921, increased as it is from $4,000 
to $14,000. This last work is in the hands of 
the newly appointed State Director, Rey. HE. H. 
Johnson. 

It was voted to print a combined issue of the 
Minutes and the Conference number of the State 
paper, Pilgrim Chimes, as an anniversary num- 
ber of the Tercentenary Celebration. This is 
to be dedicated to Dr. G. J. Powell, veteran 
superintendent of the state, ‘““‘whose eye is not 
dimmed nor his strength abated.” 

The M. W. M. U. held their annual meeting, 
re-electing Mrs. G. E. Snell president and Mrs. 
G. N. Edwards treasurer. Among other features 
Miss Patterson spoke of the work in China and 
the mission field in general. Bae, HH. 


Special Tercentenary Sermons 

In observance of the Pilgrim Anniversary, 
Rey. L. L. Barber of Prnerim, NASHUA, N. H., 
has arranged a series of addresses on ‘The 
Pilgrims and their Venture.’’ These are being 
given at the Church Home Night Services 
during November and December. The topics 
in the series are: Who Were The Pilgrims? 
The First Migration; The Founders of Free- 


VICTORY SONGS 


A New Gospel Song Book, Prepared by— 


HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church music. 
Gontaiiis 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. The selection meets with hearty approval 


from song leaders who have seen fs new book. 
ins 288 Ss of music. Singl= copies: 
Manta, séc; Limpe 40e: Cloth, 50c; Postpaid. 
Inquantities, not prepaid: Manila,30¢;Limp 35e; 
Cloth, 45c. ——_—=_ fi" Same _ prices for: 
AWAKENING SONGS;SONGS OF SERVICE, 
ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 

i} THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 

“1090 MononBldg., Dpt.C 814 Walnut St. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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ASTANDARD MACHINE 


— ttf 
NEw PARSONAGE AT ATLANTIC, Mass. not 2 makeshitt: 
The house is of stucco and was built at a A novice can 
cost of more than $8,300. Generous parish- : operate with 


ioners, besides giving money for the par- 


sonage, contributed labor and other dona- absolute salety Standard Geneva Star and Cams 


tions which helped along its erection. All q Snail ny) ( } and Gundlach Manhattm Lenses 
the appointments of the house are of the y)" 5 ilhtg p f ; 


best. Rev. T. W. Davison is the pastor of 
the Atlantic Church and with his family 


occupies the handsome new parsonage. Tecandescent Mazda I. one Co) 
TTC o Lamphouse Egujoment complete ( \& 

f 3 i by 
dom; John Robinson, the Pastor; William C : Sur Re Z 5 © \ 
Brewster, the Leader; William Bradford, the 0. ie Sold at one_half the “a2 
Recorder; The Venture of Faith; The Early | |||NW | cost of any other Y 
Days at Plymouth; The Pilgrim Contribution f Ente Mashens Standard equipment [ 
to America.. . Officially approved Pale 


by National Board 
of Rre Underwriters 


Pilgrim, in union with the First Congrega- 
tional, the First Universalist, and the First 
Unitarian Churches of Nashua, will hold 


special observances of the Pilgrim Anniver- / ‘FOR UNIVERSAL USE because its 

Sa Sund mings, Dee. 12 and 19 A] |Ikyqy ior ine ae 

Bee en oe eae for the early SAFE SIMPLE SOUND SUR E! . 

Fre ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; alternating 


9 
“k, 


summer of 1921. 


Rey. G. M. Miller, MrrriAm ParK, St. 


at eee neni a series. of sermons we’ or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 
during November on “Pilgrim Convictions 

Modernly Applied.” The special topics on | |iq) Each part and every machine is honestly built and fully guaranteed, 
which he spoke were “The Primacy of God,” *TENITH” / ay E . A ie Id! 
“The Individual as the Child of God,” “The / lhe meets every rojector requirement-in iS or. 
Sabbath as the Day of God,” and ‘The Bible FU) Terms if necessary 


the Word of God.” Siar EAT ; 
pa rn a iad 4 few good! Dealer and Liistributor territories still open 


Kitzpatrick &Mcklroy 


Rey. P. W. Gibson, WaALworTtH, WIs., is 
preaching a series of sermons, some of the 


topics being The Pilgrims’ Spirit, The Pil- | es. No. Do : E boas anne 

grims’ Bible, The Pilgrims’ Creed, The Pil- AS | fa: No, Cin be be ofany weve youn ctnemetion | CD ary . 
grims’ Bequest, The Pilgrims’ Torchbearers, bes She fees y Gord flction picture Laboratories 
ee ee eestmas. (NI: bene | ‘ZENITH PORTABLE” PROJECTOR 


Makes Use of Bulletin Board 2 a ‘ So RE eae Sree =H 202 South State Street Chicago 


For the past year ARGYLE, MINN., has been 
making good use of a large bulletin board with 
detachable letters. The board, which bears the 
_ mame of the church, is situated on the principal 
business street. During the greater part of each 
week quotations from various sources are dis- 
played on it and wide notice is taken of them. 
The comments they call forth are both many 
and interesting. The latter part of the week the 


What Better Gift Than This ? 
services of the church are posted upon it. In 
all use of the board cheapness and sensational- 


iuvimaaawe aman! THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


the church but it attracts many. Rey. HB. P. By the REV. G. ROBINSON LEES, B.A. 


Baker is pastor of Argyle. ' Author of “ Village Life in Palestine,” etc. 


New Colored Community Center issu Kauss With 63 full-page illustrations, reproduced from scenes modeled 
_ Among the 15,000 Negroes who have recently é in wax by the celebrated Italian sculptor, D. Mastroianni 


° * . It is many years since an important LIFE OF CHRIST has been published. Professor 
come to Detroit, Mich., through the migratory Robinson lived for several years in Palestine studying and exploring in an intimate way, 


movement from the South, are some of the and preparing the background for this book. He has a sympathetic knowledge and love of 

best elements of the colored race—doctors, law- |- the people and uses this in his interpretation of the life of Jesus. 

yers, teachers, business men and preachers. The Bible students need the evidence offered by the ety, Land ganic pene Browledge 
a aad impl gained from their study of the original text, if they desire to be properly equipped for 

Boise ae. for, the ar gle e eh understanding and interpreting the Gospel story. The need is greater now than ever. More 

choked to suffocation, and the situation is en- interest in the country has been developed, and the desire for a right estimate of the mean- 


tirely free from that denominational jealousy ing of the fellowship of Christ was never so intense as it is today. : 


too often found in the South, so that other ra At Book Stores or of the Publishers, $5.00 
_ denominations are begging for help. 


Our denomination has not been slow to take DODD, MEAD & COMPANY Wet eee NEW YORK 


advantage of this situation, and has sent Rev. 


720 THE 
H. M. Kingsley, director of religious work 
among Negroes of the North, to take temporary 
charge of the field. He is assisted by Mr. R. W. 
Brooks as religious educator, and Mrs. EH. EB. 
Scott as parish visitor. Property has been pur- 
chased and a new church organized under the 
name of the New Plymouth. The original group 
of 33 has already been more than doubled, and 


SUMMER CRUISE 


THROUGH ST. PAUL’S 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Palestine by auto 
and camp. The 
glory that was 
Greece and the 
mystery that was 
Egypt. University credit for 
Biblical History & Geography. 


‘2 <> BOSTON..© 
= 2 VS.AR => 


Prof. Albert E. Bailey 


Leader 
65-K Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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the outlook is for another similar increase be- 
fore the end of 1920. 

The proposed center will include a modern 
house of worship, a parish house, day nursery, 
home for girls and facilities for recreational 
activities. The enterprise is being backed by 
First Church, Rev. G. G. Atkins, pastor, and 
the liberal-minded people of Detroit. This is 
one of the links in a proposed chain of similar 
churches to extend across the continent for the 
turning of the migratory movement into a 
stream of national blessing. Hie H.W, 


| From East to West | 


VERMONT 
Mr. Prince Leaves Bellows Falls 

After almost four years of service, Rev. J. 
C. Prince recently resigned from First, BEL- 
Lows Farus, to take up the field secretary- 
ship for the Near Hast Relief Committee for 
Maine. 

During Mr. Prince’s pastorate First adopted 
the departmental type of organizations, free 
pews, and the Hvery Member Canvass system 
of finances for both current expenses and ben- 
evolences. This year the current expense bud- 
get was raised $1,200, and almost $3,000 will 
be given for benevolences. Fifty-two persons 
have been added to the membership. Mr. 
Prince has served as scoutmaster of the Boy 
Scouts of Troop One of the village. He has 
been active in denominational interests in the 
state and county, and has twice attended the 
National Council as delegate. For two years 
he was superintendent of young people’s work 
of the Vermont Sunday School Association, 
and has spoken widely in the state at Sunday 
School and Christian Hndeavor conventions. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 

Between the exhilarating beginning of the 
Christian way, when life sings like a June 
morning, and the delightful place Christian 
habit makes later on, there is a dreary 
stretch of rough road, over which one must 
trudge with neither novelty nor habit to 
help. This is the place where one oftenest 
straggles away from the Christian company, 
yet it is the place where one needs it most. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Roxbury Church Observes Anniversary 

IMMANUEL-WALNUT AVE., ROXBURY, has just 
commemorated the 50th anniversary of the 
organization of the Walnut Ave. Church and 
Sunday School, in a way that has proved not 
only a pleasant reminiscence, but also an in- 
spiration for the future work. On Nov. 11, a 
reception was given to the original members 
of the chureh and the former superintendents 
of the schools, at which were told many in- 
teresting events of the Church’s history. The 
regular Friday evening. meeting was also de- 
voted to the memory of the men and women 
who have builded their lives into the Church. 
The anniversary service on Noy. 14 was of 
especial interest, including hymns that were 
sung at the installation of Dr. Plumb, and at 
the dedication of the Chapel. The pastor, Rey. 
B. A. Willmott, based his inspiring sermon on 
Hebrews 6:12, giving an outline of the history 
of the Church and interpreting its past labor 
in terms of present service. He paid tribute to 
the many men who have served the Church 
and especially to Dr. A. H. Plumb, the first 
and only pastor of Walnut Ave. Church, whose 


The Portygee 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


In plot, in rich humor and in the delineation of quaint characters, “The 


This 


A Choice Selection of Holiday Gift Books 


The Age of Innocence 


By EDITH WHARTON 
A story that ranks with ‘‘The House of Mirth’ in its broad human appeal, 


Portygee’’ has been declared the best of a long’ line of Lincoln novels. 
is the story of a temperamental youth compelled to live with his gruff old 
grandfather who has never quite forgiven his daughter for running away 
with a Spanish opera singer. “A thoroughly Lincolnesque tale. That should 
be enough praise for the thousands who delight in the Lincoln Books,’’— 
Boston Post. $2.00 net. 


Miss Lulu Bett 


By ZONA GALE 


The plain, unvarnished story of a small-town drudge into whose life creeps 
an unusual romance. Critics everywhere declare this to be the outstanding 
literary event of the year. The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘‘ ‘Miss Lulu Bett’ is 
without flaw. The book is eloquent with condensation.’’ $1.75 net. 


Children in the Mist 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


A portrayal of the colored race that fascinates by its splendid pictures of 
Negro characters through the medium of brilliant fiction. Annie. Fellows 
Johnston says: ‘‘They are so true of the Negro as we know him down here 
and written with such fine discrimination and understanding, that they 
should take a unique place in literature.” $1.75 net. 


FOR BOYS 


FOURTH DOWN! 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A ripping football story woven around the “big game” 
between rival boarding schools, by the boys’ favorite 
author. There’s excitement from start to finish and a 
corking good plot. $1.75 net. 


At all’ Booksellers 


Joel Chandler 
color. 
son Page. 


DuicAPPLETON AND COMPANY; PUBLISHERS, NEV 


A Book of Delight! 
UNCLE REMUS 


The original ““‘Tar Baby’’ stories by 
Harris. 
Introduction by Thomas Nel- 
A beautiful gift edition 
bound in green silk cloth stamped in 
gold. In a box. $5.00 net. 


its powerful delineation of character and its qualities of entertainment. A 
novel of New York’s Four Hundred in the early seventies, when 42d Street 
was far up-town. Mrs. Wharton has honestly earned the right to be called 
America’s foremost woman novelist and this book reveals her exquisite art 
at its pinnacle. $2.00 net. 


Nancy Goes to Town 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


A novel that is full of humor and alive with the spirit of youth. The story 
of Nancy Mary Yates, daughter of a poor country doctor who enters upon 
her training in a hospital with the idea of marrying a very rich man, “Prince 
Moneybags.’’ There’s adventure and romance of an unusual sort in this 
book. $2.00 net. 


Morale 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


Morale is the supreme standard of life and conduct according to Dr. Hall, 
who is one of our foremost thinkers and writers. In this book he dis- 
cusses the subject from every conceivable angle and shows how it can be 
applied to the solution of our social and industrial problems. $3.00 net. 


FOR GIRLS 
GEORGINA OF THE RAINBOWS 


By Annie Fellows Johnston. 


The charming story of a very little girl who bravely 
lives up to all of the traditions of her fighting an- 
cestors. The book has a delightful introduction by 
George Madden Martin. $1.75 net. 


These Are Appleton Books 


Pictures in 
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work in echureh and community was of in- 
- estimable worth. He spoke of the strength- 
-ened fellowship through the union, in 1907, 
with Immanuel Church, and of the perfect 


harmony and increased efficiency resulting 
therefrom. 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 


22, much time was occupied by an animated 
discussion of the advisability of considering 
resolutions concerning the events of the day. 
The executive committee, to which the matter 
had been referred, was of the opinion that 
more would be gained by giving the time to a 
speaker who came with a prepared subject, 
than by using the time of the meeting for the 
impromptu, spontaneous speeches that such 
resolutions would evoke. The meeting voted to 
support the executive committee in favor of the 
prepared program. Rey. HE. Victor Bigelow, of 
Andover, Mass., presented a paper on ‘Some 
Mistakes in the Interchurch Report on the 
Steel Strike,’’ which was listened to with great 
interest. i 

The attention of the meeting was called to 
the importance of a ‘no’ vote on the two 
propositions for licensing the sale of beverages, 
to be submitted at the coming city election. 


CONNECTICUT : 
Observes Tercentenary of Signing of Compact 

Srconp, NEw Lonpon, Dr. J. B. Lee, pastor, 
extended an invitation to the New London 
Association of Churches and Ministers to cele- 
brate on Noy. 11 the tercentenary of the sign- 
ing of the compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower. A Mayflower supper was held at six 
in the evening, in the Church MHouse,. at 
which 200 persons were delightfully enter- 
tained. After dinner, addresses were given by 
visiting clergymen, followed by a carefully 
prepared pageant of the Signing of the Com- 
pact. 

The company then adjourned to the church, 
and gave a hearty welcome to Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, of Brooklyn, who in his own happy 
manner made the address of the evening upon 
“The Things the Pilgrims Brought with Them.” 
The churches and ministers of southeastern 
Connecticut greatly enjoyed the occasion. 

A. S. B. 


Pomfret Restoring House of Worship 

* First CHurRcH of CHRIST, POMFRET, organ- 
-ized in 1715, is celebrating this Tercentenary 
year by restoring its old Colonial house of wor- 
“ship to its original architectural beauty, and 
installing a new organ, built by the same firm 
which built its present organ in 1848. The 
work on the outside and interior of the church 
will cost more than twice as much as the en- 
tire cost of the building 88 years ago. The 
$20,000 being expended will make a beautiful 
sanctuary that will be enjoyed by the many 
who come from the cities and who make this 
Lenox of Connecticut their summer residence. 
Rev. J. S. Voorhees is pastor. ° 


INDIANA 

Observing Armistice Day at Whiting 

Armistice Day marked a departure in church 
activity by PLymMouTH, WHITING. From two 
to four P. M. the church was open to the 
public, and a continuous service was main- 
tained. Hymns of patriotic strain were con- 
tributed by the pipe organ; while the pastor, 
Rey. C. HE. Trueblood, read from prayer books 
of the different denominations those extracts 
that were considered most appropriate to the 
occasion. There was no sermon. Poems and 
songs that breathed of valor and sacrifice were 
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GOOD BOOKS MAKE GOOD GIFTS 


Here are some of the season’s best from the list of 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie 


“To the great trio of American autobiographies, Benjamin Franklin’s, 
Booker Washington’s and Henry Adams’, must now be added a fourth— 
the story of Andrew Carnegie’s marvelous career.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illus. $5.00. 


A Cycle of Adams Letters 


The correspondence, edited by Worthington C. Ford, of Charles Francis 
Adams, the American Minister to England, and his two sons, Henry Adams, 
his secretary, and Charles Francis, Jr., then serving in the Northern armies, 
gives an unequaled first-hand account of our social, military and diplomatic 
history during the Civil War. A permanently valuable gift, sure to be 
appreciated by every admirer of “The Education of Henry Adams,” 2 vols., 
boxed. Illus. $10.00. 


Crowding Memories, by Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


“A work of permanent value to literature; the ‘Cranford’ of New England, 
but more vivid and vital, for it deals with more vital personalities.”— 
Alfred Noyes. Illus. $5.00. ‘ 


Lincoln the World Emancipator, by John Drinkwater 


An illuminating study of Lincoln as the supreme embodiment of the best 
qualities and ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race, by the author of the successful 
play, “Abraham Lincoln.” $1.50. 


The Dame School of Experience, 
by Samuel McChord Crothers 


This new volume of essays by Dr. Crothers contains some of his best and 
most characteristic mingling of wit, wisdom, and whimsicality. $2.00. 


Mary Marie, by Eleanor H. Porter 


MARY MARIE has just the touch of optimism, humor and good cheer that 
make Mrs. Porter’s books ideal for Christmas gifts. The Sunbeam Girl 
brings joy and happiness to every reader, young or old. Illus. $2.00. 


The Italian Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


The millions of children who have been made happy by the Twin Series, 
will welcome this delightful addition. Illus. $1.75. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


The favorite poem of America’s favorite poet published in commemoration 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary, lavishly illustrated in full color and black and 
white by America’s leading illustrator—N. C. Wyeth. $3.00. 


The Hidden Treasure of Rasmola, 
by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
The story of a boyhood experience by the author of “The Syrian Christ,” 
gives a vivid picture of Oriental life and customs, Illus. ‘$1.75. 
Young Peoples’ History of the Pilgrims, ree" 
by William Elliot Griffis 
“Put this book in the hands of your young people; it will help them rightly 
to value their great inheritance.”—The Baptist. Illus. $3.00. 
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read. Altogether it was a splendid service and the coming of Rey. N. S. Elderkin of Chicago. 
a wonderful idea of observance for Armistice Dr, Hlderkin has already made a large place for 


= Day. himself in the esteem and affection of the 
MINNESOTA chureh and city. Singleness of purpose, orig- 
Pilgrim, Duluth, Welcomes Dr. Elderkin inality of thought, and of method, hatred of 


Pinerim, DuLuTH, after nearly a year with- sham, of insincerity, and evasion—all these 
out leadership was rewarded in its search by are dominant in his message and make escape 


‘Che Gift. Supreme ~ 
az OXFORD BIBL& 


Put real Christmas joy into the heart of some one by 
the gift of one of these beautiful Oxford Bibles. Here 
is the gift, suitable for young and old, that will be 
prized always. It has a value that is far beyond its 
price. It shows your high regard as nothing else can. 


Oxford Children’s Bible Scofield Reference Bible 


Contains 32 full page illustra- Awelcome gift to any Bible 
tions and special Bible study reader. Has helps on the pages 
helps for children, Printed where needed. Black-faced 
with clear type, French Mo- type, French Morocco bind- 
rocco binding. Size 5%4x3% ing, size 7x4¥% inches. JVo. 57 $6.00 


i siamese LV On 2. ° 
es Epes ae ated Packet Bible 
Oxford Older Folks’ Bible Clear, black-faced type Bible. 
With extra large type, excel-* Very compact and light. 
lent for older folks or those Printed on Oxford India 
with impaired eyesight. Dur- paper. French Morocco bind- 
able French Morocco binding. ing, size 5%x33x% inches. 
Size 9%x5% inches. /Vo. 07608 $6.15 No. 0117% $3.50 


Oxford S. S. Teacher’s Bible Oxford Home Bible 


With 300 pages of teacher's An extra large type Bible, with 
helps. Printed in heavy, black- 24 beautiful colored illustra- 
faced type. French Morocco tions and Family Register. 
binding. Size 7%4x5 inches. French Morocco binding, size 
No. 04457 $5.00 9%x5% inches. . .lVo. 02608 $6.65 


Ask your bookseller for these OXFORD BIBLES by 
their numbers. If unobtainable, order direct from us. 


Oxrorp University Press American Branch |© 
35 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET NEW YORK 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S 


66 Q 
: The Meaning of HE announcement 


SERVICE” of a NEW 


“Everyday Life’’ 
Book 
Hundreds of thousands have been helped and by FOSDICK is an 
inspired by Fosdick’s messages on Prayer and 
Faith. They will find this new book timely, virile, 


impresisve. Handy, pocket edition volume, printed 
cn THIN paper, bound in art leather 


cloth, round cornered. PRICE, $1.25 FOSDICK’S triology on the 


A WORTH-WHILE picaniae Wer MChicnicaity = 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A SPECIALLY BOUND SET of Fosdick’s three a 
“Meanings’’—Prayer—Faith—Service, and NOW 


The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with “The Meaning of Service” 
morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silk $1.25 
marker, encased in an attractive carton. 


$5.00, postage paid ee ry 


PURPOSE 


“u,eataee KSSOCIATION PRESS  \Y% 


347 Madison Ave., New York 


will be ready December 3rd 


event of moment to the 
Christian world. 


‘*The Meaning of Prayer” 
$1.15 
*‘The Meaning of Faith” 
$1 


Ee 


from a practical application impossible, At 
his first Communion Service, Dr. Elderkin re- 
ceived twenty into the membership of the 
church. Pilgrim celebrates her 50th anniver- 
sary during the third week in January, at 
which time a recognition service will be held 
for the pastor. 


Mr. Merrill Becomes Pastor of Alexandria 
ALEXANDRIA has recently called to its pulpit 
Rey. G. P. Merrill, of Atlanta, Ga,., and 
is looking forward to a generous period 
of service under his leadership. Minnesota 
also welcomes Mr. Merrill’s return. For 
several years he was officially connected with 
the Conference and all are glad that he has 
returned to the state. 


Granada Federation Discontinued 

GRANADA has been federated during the past 
two years with the Methodist Chureh. Re- 
cently the Methodist Church withdrew from 
the federation, a reaction most favorable to 
the Congregational Church. Fifteen new mem- 
bers were received the following Sunday, and 
the pastor’s salary was increased $300. Rey. 
R. K. Chapman is pastor. 


CALIFORNIA 

Seeley Has a Real Community Church 
UNION, SEELEY, Rey. L. H. Austin, pastor, 
has the distinction of furnishing the only prac- 
tical demonstration of a community church in 
Imperial Valley. Its membership includes rep- 
resentatives of half a dozen or more different 
denominations who are working together in per- 
fect harmony. As neighbors and friends they 
appreciate the opportunity of co-operating in 
the church just as they do in Farm Center, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the public school. 
The meeting house is strictly a community 
affair... About $6,000 of its cost, besides the 
parsonage and grounds, were provided by the 
people of the community, many of whom are 
not members of the church. This building fur- 
nishes the home, not only for the church and 
its auxiliaries, but for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Farm Center, and for all other gath- 
erings of a community interest. Its well- 
equipped kitchen and dining-room are ever open 
to the use of any community group or organiza- 
tion desiring to serve a dinner. 

The manse houses the publie library and the 
mistress of the manse cares for it. Recently 
the church proposed a Community Welfare 
Committee, consisting of three members from 
each of the separate community organizations: 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Farm Center, 
the Board of School Trustees, and the church. - 
Such a committee has been chosen and organ- 
ized for community service. This committee 
will foster the live, healthy community spirit 
of Seeley and provide means for its expression 
along practical lines. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLISON, J. M., Amery, Wis., to Viroqua. Declines. 
BEAUMONT, A. H., Goodyear, Ct., to West Chicago, 
Ill. Accepts. 

Caruson, F. E., Milford, Ct., to Helena, Mont. 
Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

CLaARIS, C. C., Quechee, Vt., to Pittsford. Accepts 
to begin Dee. 12. 

Dopp, T. I., Antioch, Cal., to Mayflower, Pacific 
Grove. Accepts and is at work. 

Haut, T. E., Webster, S. D., to Erwin. Accepts 
and is at work. 

Jonnrs, T. L., Erwin, 8. D., to Dupree. Accepts and 
is at work. 

MACLEOD, A. B., Leicester, Mass., to Union, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Declines. 

McGirrgrt, A. C., Jr., Cambridge, Mass., to Pine 
St., Lewiston, Me. Declines. 
McLaren, J. M., Sutton, Mass., to Hadwen Park, 
Worcester. Declines. : 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


A Little Money Spent for a Good Book 


The Religions of the World 


(RevisED Epirion) 
By GEORGE A. BARTON 
The author gives a keen and sympa- 
| thetic interpretation of all the great re- 
ligions. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


Christian Faith for Men 
of Today 


(Revisep Epitton) 


By E. ALBERT COOK 
This volume contains a clear and 
reasonable interpretation of life from the 
modern point of view. $1.50, postpaid 


$1.65. 


The New Orthodoxy 


By EDWARD S. AMES 
A statement of the modern point of 
view in religion. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


The Revelation of John 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
The central idea of the book is to ex- 
plain the meaning of Revelation, as its 
author intended it to be understood by 
those to whom it was first addressed. 


$2.75, postpaid $2.90. 


The Millennial Hope 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
The author describes the various types 
of hope that have been held in the past | 
and shows the different influences that | 
have shaped belief in a millennium at 
various periods in history. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 


A Guide to the Study of 
the Christian Religion 


Edited by GERALD B. SMITH 

A comprehensive survey, by twelve 

well-known scholars, of progress in the 

new scholarship of the past twenty-five 

years, in its relation to the Bible and 
theology. $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


How the Bible Grew 


By FRANK G. LEWIS 
This is the first single work to record 
the growth of the Bible from its begin- 
| ning up to the present time. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 


The Gospel in the Light 
of the Great War 


-By OZORA S. DAVIS 
Offers practical suggestions concern- 
ing the use of texts and illustrative mate- | 
rial. The suggestions offered are simply 
examples of a profitable way to work the 
f rich mine of biblical. and recent litera- 
ture. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
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MILLAR, SAMUEL, North St., Middleton, N. Y., to 
Union, Cedar Grove, N. J. Declines. 

Pach, HarRLAN, Dover, Mass., to West Tisbury. 

PALMGREN, G. W., Swedish, Hartford, Ct., to Swed- 
ish Tabernacle, Chicago, Ill. Declines. 

Parks, J. W., First and Second, Seward, Ill., to 
Bowen. Accepts and is at work. 

Sowups, L. L., Hetland, S. D., to Faulkton. Accepts 
and is at work. 

VAN VALKENBURGH, H. C., White River, 
Buffalo. Accepts and is at work. 

VINING, R. W., Cambridge, Mass., to Financial 
Secretaryship, Gordon Bible College. 

WILBER, F. H., formerly of New Brunswick, to 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, P. M., Creede, Col., 
S. D. Accepts and is at work. 


8S. D., to 


to Fort Pierre, 


Resignations 
SmirH, Frep, Deadwood, S. D. 
Trust, Harry, Second, Biddeford, Me. 
business. 


To enter 


Ordinations and Installations - 

BELLINGHAM, WH. R., 0., Big Timber, Mont., Nov. 16. 
Sermon by Rev. M. G. Inghram; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. G. J. Powell, G. N. Edwards, W. P. 
Ketts and I. L. Cory. 

Parcu, D. I., 4., Orthodox, Arlington, Mass., Noy. 
17. Sermon by Rey. Orville Petty; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. A. E. Dunning, David Fraser, 
J. G. Taylor, S. €. Bushnell, D. B. Eddy, J. W. 
Platner, Raymond Calkins and F. BH. Emrich. 

Woop, C. J., 0., Piedmont, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
14. Sermon by Rev. H. S. Bradley; other parts 


by Rev. Messrs. J. L. Findlay, F. T. Rouse, 
B. F. Wyland, R.-M. Grey and F. D. Thayer. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton, Edwards 12 21 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Hampstead 12 18 
OREGON 
Portland, First 18 
NEw YORK 
Brooklyn, South 14 16 
Personals 


BparD, Dr. and Mrs. W. L., of Foochow College, 
China, are in this country on a year’s furlough, 
renewing old acquaintance and taking advantage 
of the opportunity to give first-hand reports of 
the progress of events in the Hast. They are 
making their temporary home at 120 Hast Col- 
lege St., Oberlin, O. Dr. and Mrs. Beard are 
the representatives of Flatbush Church, Brook- 
lyn, on the foreign field, and during the first 
two weeks of November, were entertained by the 
home church, speaking before practically all the 
organizations of the church and at several other 
gatherings in Brooklyn. Foochow College now 
has an enrollment of 400 scholars, an increase of 
250 since 1912, when Dr. Beard took charge. 
Dr. Beard reports that there is an encouraging 
number of boys who are offering themselves for 
the ministry in the graduating classes, and that 
the ‘China for Christ’ movement is alive 
throughout the length and breadth of China. 
The whole country seems to be wide awake for 
evangelism. 

Convis, L. A., Milwaukee, Wis., after two years 
of almost continuous service under the Y. M. 
C. A. with the Polish Legion of Siberia and the 
Polish forces around Warsaw has returned to 
his home. Before going overseas Mr. Convis was 
pastor of Hanover St. Church, Milwaukee. 

Cook, D. A., of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., who has been spending several weeks 
studying under Dr. 8. S. Curry, President of the 
School of Hxpression, Boston, gave a. most de- 
lightful interpretation of Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy 
Grail” recently before the students and faculty. 

GROVER, R. B. and Mrs. GROVER were given a fare- 
well reception on their leaving’ West Newbury 
at the close of a nine years’ fruitful pastorate 
to take up the work at Petersham. On behalf 
of the parish the chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen presented Mr. and Mrs. Grover with 
a substantial purse. An appropriate gift book 
was placed in Mrs. Grover’s hands as a token 
of good will on the part of the “Busy Bees,” for 


“If a Man Die 
Shall He Live Again” 


25th THOUSAND 


The Passion for Life 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


“One of the finest, most significant 
and most absorbing stories of these great 
epochal times.”—Pittsburgh Ohronicle- 
Telegraph. Cloth, $1.75, 


Personal Recollections of 


Andrew Carnegie 


FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 

Edu. Sec’y Church Peace Union 
Intimate—revealing—packed with in- 
eidents not duplicated elsewhere—a book 
written from an unusual association of 
many years. Illustrated, Net $1.50. 


China, the Mysterious 
and Marvelous 
VICTOR MURDOCK 


“Most refreshing, fascinating and all 
the more instructive for being so as- 
tonishingly entertaining.’”—Dr. Albert 
Shaw in The Review of Reviews. ITllus- 
trated, Net $2.50. 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson 


F. A. McKENZIE 
Author of “Korea’s Pight for Freedom” 


“Tt is impossible to understand the 
movement which resulted in the passage 
of the Highteenth Amendment without 
it ...a sportsman in the best sense 
word.’”—The Outlook. Cloth, 


With Grenfell on the 
Labrador 


FULLERTON L. WALDO 


Henry van Dyke says “A vivid picture 
of one of the finest men of our age—an 
excellent book of inspiration and encour- 
agement.’ Illustrated, Net $1.50. 


Fundamentals of 
Prosperity 


What They Are and Where They Come 
From 
ROGER W. BABSON 

The “statistician of Wellesley Hills” 
is probably the first economist to come 
forward with the claim that human souls 
constitute America’s greatest undevel- 
oped resources. Net $1.00. 


A Tenderfoot Bride 


CLARICE E. RICHARDS 


“A romance of real experiences of a 
girl-bride suddenly plunged into the 
‘wild and woolly West.’ ’—WNashville 
Banner. Vlustrated, Net $1.50. 


A People’s Life of 
Christ 


J. PATERSON-SMYTH 


A clean, constructive, unbroken view 
of the life of Jesus, by the author of 
“The Gospel of the Hereafter.” A book 
for which we’ve long waited. Net $3.50. 


fu 


ees 
Fleming S 


H. 


Revell 
Company 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 


a 


THE REAL CHRIST ~“ 


R. A. Torrey, D. D. 


Author of FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


With rare spiritual discernment and with a 
deep intuitive appreciation of the character 
of the Master, Dr. Torrey has drawn a series 
of masterly and unforgetable portraits of the 
man Christ Jesus. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


EVERYBODY’S WORLD 
Sherwood Eddy 


With panoramic sweep and the insight of a 
world missionary the author lays on our 
hearts the burden of the crying need of the 
nations. America’s duty in the present crisis 
is defined with convincing clearness. 

Net, $1.90 
FOUR HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED COSPELS 


Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D. D. 
Author of THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
While imaginary, these new stories of the 
Christ are based on the New Testament rec- 
ord and have great value and interest for the 
student of the Gospels. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL YEAR 
Rev. Jay S. Stowell, M.A. 


A series of ideal devotional programs for boys and 
girls, covering every Sunday in the Church School 
Year. Contains the material and suggestions 
which Junior and Intermediate workers have long 
wanted. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL 


| Rev. David Smith, D.D. 

Author of THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH 
This monumental life of the great Apostle presents 
the results of archeological findings and scholarly 
investigations of the past' two decades. Octavo 

with series of beautiful new maps in colors. 

Net, $6.00 

THE MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Reo. John R. Straton, D.D. 

Pastor; Calvary Baptist Church, New York 

Is America being destroyed like Ancient Greece 
and Rome by Immorality? This is the startling 
question raised by Dr. Straton. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


THE ARCONAUTS OF FAITH 


With a Foreword by % 

Viscount Bryce Basil Mathews 
Author of LIVINCSTONE THE PATHFINDER 
The adventures of the “Mayflower” Pilgrims told 
for young people. A most complete and fascinating 
story. With colored illustrations and maps. 

Net, $1.50 


THE FOUNDING OF A NATION 


A Romance of the Pilgrims Frank M. Gregg 
Pictures with fascinating skill one of the most 
significant and epochal emigrations in the history 
of man’s search for individual liberty. Net, $2.25 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS Luther A. Weigle 
The accomplished author of ‘The Pupil and the 
Teacher” carries on in this new volume a contin- 
uation of his skillful treatment of teaching prob- 
lems. Net, $1.25 
THE LORD OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Author of IF A MAN DIE Rev. J. D. Jones 
The Hepository Times says of this Exposition of 
the Miracle of the raising of Lazarus, ‘Here is a 
volume of pure exposition the like of which we 
have been told we should never see again.’”’ New 
Edition. Net, $1.50 
BIBLE TYPFS OF MODERN MEN 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D. 
Author of THE DESEASE AND REMEDY 
OF SIN 
In these inspiring lectures to young men Doctor 
Mackay draws a series of character portraits of 
men of today whose qualities parallel those of the 
great men of the Bible. New Edition. Net, $1.75 
BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN WOMEN 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, B.D. 

Author of BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN 
A series of lectures to young women on Bible 
women and their modern exemplars. New Edition. 
; Net, $1.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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the young people of the church, Their faithful 
ministrations will be missed not only by the 
people of this parish but by a much larger circle 
as indicated by the resolutions passed by the 
Essex North Association which were read by a 
neighbor pastor the evening of the reception. 

Ownmn, Rev. C. I., who has hitherto served in the 
M. E, Church, has recently accepted a call as 
stated supply for six months at Denmark, Io. 
This is one of the oldest Congregational churches 
in Iowa. It was organized in 1838 and the pres- 
ent church building has been in use since 1861, 
when the original building was burned. 

VROOMAN, H. C., and Mrs. VRoOoMAN, Greenville, 
Me., on Oct. 20, observed their 25th wedding 
anniversary in a most appropriate manner when 
they were the guests of honor at a reception in 
the church. After a short musical and literary 
program by members of the church, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vrooman were presented with a large box 
of silver, with instructions to convert the silver 
into any form which would best minister to their 
personal benefit and happiness.- The box con- 
tained $209 and came to the pastor and his wife 
as. a token of the good will and appreciation of 
their parishioners. 

Wiuson, G. H., who did splendid service in New 
England States in connection with the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund campaign, is now LEHastern 
director of the half million dollar campaign 
for added endowment and equipment of Yank- 
ton College. This winter Mr. Wilson will de- 
vote his energy in the Hast to aid Yankton in 
securing its needed added endowment. He will 
have a few Sundays open while in New England, 
and will gladly supply any church which may 
desire his services. His office is at 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

WRIGHT, RICHARD and Mrs. WRIGHT, were happily 
surprised on the evening of Nov. 3, when the 
people of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
gathered to express their affection for their 
former pastor. 
Pilgrim Church after a pastorate of 14 years 
and, with Mrs. Wright, will spend the winter 
in Winter Park, Fla. The token of a gold watch 
to the pastor and a handsome traveling bag, 
with a purse of gold, to Mrs. Wright, only par- 
tially expressed the Godspeed of their many 
friends. 


Events to Come 


FppprRaL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA, Quadrennial Meeting, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 1-6. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
Los Angeles, July 8-16, 1921. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 3, 10.30 a. M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Alden Clarke and Miss Charlotte R. Willard, of 
Marsovan, Turkey. 

BostoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Dec. 6. Special meeting, 
with an address by some prominent delegates 
from the Federal Council of Churches. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


BISBEE—Mrs. Helen M. Bisbee, wife of the late 
Rev. C. G. Bisbee, well known in religious and 
educational cireles in Hastern Nebraska in early 
days, a graduate of Oberlin in the class of ’59, 
on at her home near Arlington, Neb., Nov. 11, 
1920. 


REV. CEPHAS F. CLAPP, D. D. 


On Oct. 25, at Washougal, Wash., Rev. Cephas 
F. Clapp entered into his heavenly rest. 

Dr. Clapp was born near Lamoille, Ill., Dec. 17, 
1884, and was thus at the time of his death nearly 
76 years of age. In April, 1870, he graduated 
from Chicago Theological Seminary and at once en- 
tered upon his first pastorate at Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., where he remained six years. During this 
time he married Miss Carrie Adams who lived only 
a year. At her death he resigned his pastorate 
and threw himself zealously into evangelistic work 
in the Middle West. He was very successful in 
this kind ef work and his subsequent ministry has 


Mr. Wright has recently left- 
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always been characterized by a strong evangelistic 
note. From 1883 to 1887 he was pastor of the 
College Church at Yankton, S. D. 

In 1885 he married Miss Imogene Goodrich of 
Logansport, Ind., and in 1887 went to Pilgrim 
Chureh, Oakland, Cal., where he remained two 
years. In 1889 he was called to be Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendent of the Congregational 
Churches in Oregon. In this position he served 
the churches of Oregon for 18 years. He resided 
for nearly 20 years at Forest Grove, making his in- 
fluence felt in a large way in the life of the local 
church and community and of Pacific University. 


GIVE YOUR MINISTER 
A NEW BOOK 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD ? 


By RICHARD L. SWAIN 


A better book to put into the hands of the 
religiously perplexed and doubting has not been 
written for many a day. Prof. Douglas C. 
Macintosh (Yale). Will help your minister 
help the troubled. $2.50 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


No. technicalities—just the main content 
and bearing of the more vital portions of the 
Sermon on the Mount in plain modern talk. 
How this preacher does it will be worth your 
pastor’s study. $1.25 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


“TIsn’t the fact that the Church survives 
and prospers under conditions that would kill 
any other industry,” says Mr. Babson, ‘proof 
of itself that the Church has something worth 
while?” Tells the minister a lot that you’ve 
been thinking. $2.75 


HOW TO PRAY 


By CHARLES L. STATTERY 


Goes to the Lord’s Prayer to learn how to 
pray. A companion in simplicity and reverence 
to his much used volume ‘‘Why Men Pray.” 
Share this good home-made loaf with your 
pastor. $1.50 


THE CALL TO UNITY 


By WILLIAM T. MANNING 
(RECTOR OF TRINITY) 


“Christian Unity is the new spirit which 
alone can impart permanence to the new order. 
It holds the key to all our other problems, 
social, political, and economic.”—Dr. Manning. 
Add to your minister’s zeal in this good a 


THE MODERN READER’S NEW 
TESTAMENT 


(NEW) ABRIDGED 
By R. G. MOULTON 


Presents the essential contents of the New 
Testament in a form that may be read in two 
or three sittings. A fine gift to a gee 


ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 
POWER OF PRAYER Biciclsisistege 04-00 
CapMAN: Ambassadors of God... 


McConneLL: Church Finance and Social 
Ethics 


Corrin: A More Christian Industrial Order 1.00 
SNOWDEN: Personality of God Schade ae Bie 
ENELOW: A Jewish View of Jesus 


THE MACMILLAN co., Publishers, 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 


Record Books urer, the Clerk, the Super- 


intendent, the Secretary. 
for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 


Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


“°scuon THE PILGRIM P 


19 W. Jackson Bt. 
Chicago 
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His three children graduated from Pacific Uni- 
versity and for many years Dr. Clapp was a very 
enthusiastic and efficient member of the Board of 
Trustees and was always interested in the cause 
of Christian education. 

When he resigned from the Board in 1911 the 


***Mansei! Mansei! M-a-n-s-e-i!’ 
‘Ten thousand years for Korea!’ 
“Long Live Korea!’ ” 


This was the cry which came from 
the Koreans at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 1, rIg1g9, and 
with these words Professor Hugh 
Heung-wo Cynn, an educated Ko- 
rean, begins his graphic and authentic 
account of 


The Rebirth « Korea 


The Reawakening of the People: 
Its Causes and the Outlook 


The well known author, Dr. William 
Elliot Griffis, says of it: “The book is 
bound to be an epoch-maker and to 
bring the pressure of the world’s 
enlightened opinion to upon 
Japan.” 
Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpard. 
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Select Notes 


The World’s Greatest Commentary:on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IT IS 
SCHOLARLY 
CONDENSED 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PRACTICAL 

L& qhane foakwardaiaeet ap tee trae bdlas 
Let us send you a.pamphlet 


containing the first lesson taken 
from the volume of 1921 


Volume for 1921 Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 Net; $2.10 Delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A Book for Business Men and Women 


Roger W. Babson’s 


FORWARD-LOOKING WORK 


Fundamentals of Prosperity 


WHAT THEY ARE---WHENCE THEY COME 
A book much needed to-day, by the President of Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, on ‘Strengthening the 

Foundation.’? WORTH MANY TIMES ITs CosT! 

BOARDS, NET $1.00 


) F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17N. = Ay., Chicngo 


university honored itself by conferring upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. When he retired 
from his position as State Superintendent he ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate at Washougal, 
Wash., where he labored.in loving service to the 
day of his death. 

Surviving him are his widow, a daughter, 
Frances B. Clapp, head of the music department 
of the Doshisha College, Kyoto, Japan, and two 
sons, Dr. Gordon A, Clapp, army surgeon, Camp 
Lewis, Wash., and E. Dwinell Clapp, in the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Clapp preached his last sermon in his own 
pulpit just one day prior to his death—falling 
peacefully asleep on Monday evening from heart 
failure. He had hoped to continue in active serv- 
ice until next April when he would have rounded 
out fifty years of a continuous ministry, but no 
servant of God was more willing and glad to go 
when his Master called him. 

Mr. Clapp was a man of a wonderfully fine per- 
sonality, sympathetic, large hearted, untiring in 
Christlike service and in ministry to the needs of 
others. He had a consuming love for souls and 
every sermon he preached breathed a yearning to 
win men and womén and little children to the 
service of the Lord Jesus. He possessed a keen 
sense of humor and a large faith in his fellow men 
which kept him sane and sound and broad minded 
in his outlook upon thought and life. He was a 
friend to everybody and the little children trusted 
and loved him. 

At the same time he was ever fearless in de- 
fense of right and justice and in seeking to over- 
throw cruelty and injustice. The cause of temper- 
ance and civic righteousness had no more wise and 
valiant defender than he. 

For several years he was Juvenile officer in 
Washougal and always took a most active part in 
civie and community life. 

He preached and practiced in an eminent degree 
the gospel of good cheer and good will toward all 
and his life was a benediction te all who came 
in contact with him. 

Perhaps his most abounding characteristic was 
his supreme and unswerving trust in his Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. Whatever discouragements 
and disappointments he experienced, he seldom re- 
vealed them to his friends. The sunshine and good 
cheer of his life wos not simply temperamental 
but was built upon his implicit trust. 

He used to say of ‘his evangelistic work that he 
always tried to do his very best and then left the 
results to the Lord. He was not disturbed by 
apparently meager outward evidences of success. 

He was one of the most unselfish and lovable of 
men and I seldom have known a man more free 
from guile and. self-seeking, which often mar an 
otherwise splendid whole. 

Barely two weeks before he died he took part in 
the exercises at Forest Grove, Ore., in celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Congrega- 
tional Church there. 

Though frail in body and slow in step, yet his 
mental powers were undimmed and the sparkle of 
his wit and the serenity of his spirit were a joy 
to his friends. 

The day of his burial was a day of widespread 
sorrow in Washougal and wherever the news of 
his death had gone. The funeral services in the 
place where he had stood three days before, were 
conducted: by Rev. J. M. Barber, Rev. Daniel 
Staver and Prof. H. L. Bates of Forest Grove, Ore., 
friends of Mr. Clapp for many years, and Rev. 
R. B. Parcel, pastor of the Methodist Church of 
Washougal, and Rey. A. J. Sullens of Portland, 
Superintendent of the Churches in Oregon. 

The public schools of Washougal were closed in 
honor of their friend and teachers and children 
came in a body to pay their tribute of love. 

Surely such a life cannot end. Its influence will 
live on in hearts and lives made glad by intimacy 
with him and in the larger life above. H. L. B. 


MARGARET ALGOE FOSTER 
Died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., Nov. 18, Marga- 
ret Algoe, wife of Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, 
She was born in Flint, Mich., Jan. 13, 1867, 


graduated at Wellesley College-in 1888, taught in | 


High School for a number of years, making mean- 
time two trips to Europe, was Dean of Women in 
Olivet College, 1905—1911, and married in 1913. 
As a teacher she was painstaking, clear and re- 
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markably successful, gaining a phenomenal and 
universal popularity. As Dean she tried to form 
the young women after the ideals of Wellesley, 
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Are now buying securities issued 
by sound companies which are 
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Such securities are practically cer- 
tain to yield a high return for a 
term of years. This applies to 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Our list includes 


Long Term Bonds 
Secured Notes 
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England Securities ? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New BHngland Securities 
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American Bible Society 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


SERMONS BY 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney 


The Most Popular Sin in the World 
Broken Ships 
The Unpardonable Sin 
Spiritualism and the Word of God : 
David—Does the Bible Praise Bad Men? 
In the House of My Friends 

25 cents the copy 

Address W. HANF 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 18th and Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASH FOR OLD LETTERS 


United States or foreign correspondence with postage 
stamps or other postmarks of 1865 or previous. Also old 
collections of postage stamps I will buy at good price. 

Write or send with price asked. 


W. VOIGT 


3014 Bainbridge Ave. Bronx, New York City 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


STORY sie PILGRIM FATHERS 


By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 
Especially for young folks, but you'll enjoy it yourself 


““Yold with a peculiar charm that you will be loath to 
put it down until you have read it through.’’---LooKout. 
Copping’s Famous Pictures. Net $1.25 
F. H. REVELL C0., 158 5th Av., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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ABOOK OF PRAYERS 


Complete Manual of several hundred terse, 
Mipointed, appropriate Prayers for use in Church, 
ofjPrayer Meetings, Young People’s Society, 
wsunday Schools, Missionary, Grace and Sen- 
Mitence Prayers. Question of How and What to 
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WHERE DID WE GET THE 
BIBLE? 


Talks on the Bible—No. 3 


How many books are in the 
Bible? 


Who wrote the books of the 


Bible? 


In what form was the Bible 
first produced ? 


In what language was the Old 
Testament first written ? 


In what language was the New 
Testament first written ? 


All these questions and 
dozens more of interest 
to you are answered in 
the Story of Our Bible. 
Write today for it to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Authorized Publishers 
American Standard Bible 
383 K Fourru Aver., New Yorx City 

The American Standard Bible text has been 
adopted by all the leading ‘Colleges, Theologi- 
cal” Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., Yo W. Co A.; 
and Bible Schools in the United States. 
The American Standard Bible text is used by 
over 13,000,000 Sabbath School scholars to 
study their lessons from. 
They realize that they cannot procure a more 
reliable version of the scriptures. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
-Bstimates cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 
Hinners OrganCo.,Pekin, Ill. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 
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School writer. 


IN ROOM 500, 14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, WILL, ON 


MONDAY, DEC. 6, 1 TO 5 P.M., 


GIVE TEACHERS, PASTORS, AND PARENTS INTERESTED IN WORK 
WITH BEGINNERS AND PRIMARY CHILDREN 
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MISS FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
in an afternoon of 
CHRISTMAS PLANS AND PLAYS, DEMONSTRATION OF HAND-WORK, 


AND DELIGHTFUL “STORY-TELLING HOURS.” 
From 2 to 2:30 and 4 to 4:30 


‘Miss Danielson is the author of The Beginners’ Course in the Graded Lessons, 
Chief Editor of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher and a widely known Sunday 
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where she had herself been formed, and which she 
passionately loved. She was distinguished for her 
gracious manners, her great generosity, her large 
and chivalrous way of viewing life and its daily 
affairs, her unselfishness, promptness and relia- 
bility. As a companion she was perennially in- 
teresting and her wide interests in matters of suf- 
frage, literature, education and religion, made her 
contributions to any common cause of great value 
to her associates. After a year’s illness, which 
she bore without complaints and with undaunted 
courage and in which she was mercifully spared 
any great pain, she fell peacefully asleep. To the 
last hour of her consciousness she was receiving 
with great pleasure the messages of love from 
friends to many of whom her place can never be 
filled. Fabtowe's 


DR. ANTON HUELSTER 


Rey. Anton Huelster was born in Fredeburg, 
Germany, in 1844, and died at Barrington, II1., 
Noy. 11, 1920, after a lingering illness from dia- 
betes, at the age of 76 years. He was the young- 
est of five brothers, all of whom were ministers of 
the Gospel, and came from a Roman Catholic 
family. The family came to America in 1848, and 
settled in New York City, later going to a farm 
near Lomira, Wis. During his earlier years Mr. 
Huelster was a minister of the Hyangelical denomi- 
nation. In 1867 he went to Germany and in 1870 
secured his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Tuebingen. Returning to America that summer he 
was married to Miss Caroline Hesse, of Neenah, 
Wis., and in the fall entered Northwestern College 
at Naperville, Ill., as professor of Greek, and later 
was professor of theology in the Union Biblical 
Institute. In 1891 he transferred his ministerial 
affiliations to the German Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, serving in a number of our Ger- 
man churches until about three years ago when 
he resigned the pastorate at Naperville and went 
to live at Barrington. The funeral services were 
held at the home in Barrington on the morning 
of Nov. 15, led by Rev. B. R. Schultz, and in the 
afternoon at the German Congregational Church, 
Naperville, where Dr. Eyersz, Dr. Obenhaus, and 
others spoke. Interment was at Naperville. Dr. 
Huelster was the author of several books. 


MRS. MARIAN HYDE OLMSTEAD 

There passed from her earthly home at Wilton, 
Ct., on Oct. 24, 1920, to her eternal abiding place 
in Christ, a dear saint of God, Mrs. Edward Olm- 
stead. A 

She was born in Norwich, Ct., in 18380, as 
Marian Hyde. Her lineage was direct from Hilder 
William Brewster of Pilgrim fame. 

She came to Wilton in 1855 with her husband, 
son of Hawley Olmstead, who founded and con- 
ducted the Wilton Academy for boys and girls, 
which was well known as one of the best of those 
famous fitting schools of which New England is 
still proud. Mrs. Olmstead not only mothered a 
large family of her own, but was a mother to the 
boys of the Academy, many of whom, as men, still 
acknowledge their obligations to her. 

She has borne the Wilton Church in all its in- 
terests on her heart for these many years and her 
hands were always willing to serve it to the utmost. 

Her life has been a poem of goodness and sweet- 
ness and the memory of it is very dear to a host 
of. loving friends in Western Connecticut. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord—Yea 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


One of the world’s leading pianists was kept 
for five years on one lesson. At last when he 
had begun to despair of ever making any prog- 
ress, his teacher said to him, “Go, my son, you 
have nothing more to learn. You are the great- 
est musician in Italy.” It only needs persever- 
ance to accomplish great things.—Young People. 
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Lectures at Andover Seminary 


Mr. R. A. Woods, of the South End House, 
Boston, who has recently returned from a 
journey of observation in the Hast, will give 
two lectures at Andover Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge, on the general topics of “The 
Social Emergency of Christianity in Asia.” 
The first lecture will come on Tuesday, Dee. 
14, at 4.30 in the afternoon, and the second 
Thursday, Dee. 16, at the same hour. A gen- 
eral invitation is given to ministers and others 
who are interested in this topic to attend 
these lectures. 


Notes on Prohibition 


In Washington, D. C., the number of arrests 
shows a decrease of almost 10 per cent. for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, as compared with 
the previous year. 


The result of the voting in Canada is to close 
the whole country to the saloon, except in Brit- 
ish Columbia, where the vote went in favor of 
“government” control, which it is alleged many 
voters understood that phrase to be the equiva- 
lent of making an end of the liquor trafic. 


In San Francisco prohibition has decreased 
arrests for drunkenness from 17,354 during the 
year ending July 1, 1919, to 1814 during the 
year ending July 1, 1920. While crime all over 
the world has been doubling, San Francisco has 
seen at least a slight decrease in arrests on 
nearly every important charge. 


Argentina has just concluded a commercial 
travelers’ treaty with the United States in 
which there is a provision prohibiting traveling 
salesmen from representing liquor houses. A 
Significant point is that the request for the 
insertion of this clause came from Argentina 
and not from the United States. 


The sailors on ships entering our ports have 
shown a disposition to smuggle in liquor on a 
large scale and grow peeyish about it when 
American customs officials search the ships and 
confiscate their stocks of intoxicants before they 
can be carried ashore. Many of them are no 
doubt the tools of bigger men. ‘Time will prove 
to them that this smuggling in of liquor to the 
United States is a speculation of the riskiest 
sort. 


Hiven under the inefficient enforcement of 
Prohibition in Chicago, the Juvenile Protective 
Association, according to its annual report, has 
had fewer cases of non-support of children and 
there have been a smaller number of prosecu- 
tions of parents under the juvenile delinquency 
laws than before the Volstead Act was put into 
operation. A betterment of the conditions: in 
the dance halls of the city where liquor was 
formerly sold is also reported. 


Moonshining has not stopped in the moun- 
tains of the South, it may even for the moment 
have increased. In an article in the New Re- 
public, Mr. Louis Graves, after a close study 
of the situation, gives it as his opinion that 
aleohol is dying, but it is dying hard. United 
States Prohibition Commissioner John F. Kra- 
mer, in an address to the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
on the question, “What Does Prohibition Pro- 
hibit?’ said: 

Prohibition will be real in a generation: it 
has already accomplished wonders, many per- 
sons formerly accustomed to their drinks have 
eut them out, the saloon has gone forever, but 
it will be another generation before the appetite 
for drink will be entirely eliminated from our 
people through the operation of the Highteenth 
Amendment, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


} Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. _WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 
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A man may fight fiercely to hold his own in 
business; but he does not need to fight to get 
ahead of some one in the elevator, or up the car 
steps, or at the postoffice window. And no 
matter how strong competition is, business and 
personal courtesy make it easier and pleasanter 
for everybody.—William H. Hamby. 
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All along the course of God’s leading of the 
race, -men of short sight and small motives have 
bobbed up to interpose their opposition. They 
have hindered progress for a little time, but not 
for long. We may lay God’s motions on the 
table, but we cannot defeat them.—John An- 
drew Holmes. 
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her innermost thoughts, her copy of A’Kempis’ 


Imitation of Christ 


The Oxford University Press has just issued a fac- 
simile edition with all her markings. Itis beautifully 
bound in red sultan, Venetian morocco, with gilt top. 


At all Booksellers, or the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, New York 
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HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
training for: 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


1. The Christian ministry. 
2. The whole field of religious education. 
3. The foreign field. 


Each School has its independent faculty and its own 
institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 


One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 


The Ministry Religious Education 
Foreign Missions Social Service 
Curricula high grade and modern., Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDEFIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. = 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5S) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 


School. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
5 Missionary Work 
Trains for 


Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. See’y. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course,- preparatory to the 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 

Second semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty teaching. 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Deax, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


An Appreciation of Dr. Herring 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It was at the close of the month of July last 
when two of the American Board missionaries 
from Turkey met, by-appointment, the warm- 
hearted Dr. Herring in his New York office. 
The hour was spent in talking over with the 
great leader the financial needs of Anatolia Col- 
lege, in the important part she must play in 
the reconstruction of Turkish Asia Minor. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, 


the 


modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent Re 


on trial. No obnoxious springs ™ : 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 473 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Used for more than 
forty years. The 
benefit derived from 
it is unquestionable. 
(Bstablished 1879) 

FOR more than a generation we have been re- 
_ ceiving grateful testimony to the virtues of 
this thoroughly tested and proven treatment. It 
stops violent coughing, and difficult breathing, 
assuring restful sleep because the antiseptic 
vapor carries healing with every breath. Booklet 
60 tells why the diseases for which Cresolene is 
recommended yield to this simple and dependable 

treatment, | 


Vapo-Cresolene is sold by druggists 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 


B USED WHILE 
Ba YOu Sleep” 


Quickly banish 
distressing, bronchial irri- 

_ tation, hoarseness, inflamma- 
tion and sore throat discomforts 
the safe, sure way, as do thousands 
of speakers and vocalists. 

Prices: 15c. 35c. 75c. and $1.25. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Oy ‘AKB** Mass. 


ROWN" 


Bronchial 


|Girls! Girls!! 
‘Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


| Sample each (Soap, Ointment, Talcum) of Cuticura 
Laboratories,Dept V, Malden,Mass. Soldeverywhere, 
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As the missionaries related the experiences 
of the college in the great world war and told 
the story of its eleven martyred teachers and 
families, all of whom had remained faithful to 
their Master, the heart of the sympathetic man 
was touched. His many expressions of keen 
sympathy and profound interest in all future 


plans for rebuilding and reconstructing the col-. 
_ lege greatly encouraged those who were seeking 


counsel. 

In the time spent with this busy man, we 
could not but be impressed with his breadth of 
interest in suffering humanity and with his 
intimate knowledge of the problems confronting 
Turkey and the whole of the Near Wast. 

Dr. Herring was eager to learn of the wide- 
spread influence of Anatolia College on the 
Black Sea Coast and throughout the interior 
regions of Asia Minor. The few instances cited 
to him of the part the college alumni played in 
‘the war as doctors, druggists, nurses and sol- 
diers in the Turkish army, besides the many 
who, because of persecution, were obliged to 
flee to America and who today are holding posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in our own fair 
land, interested him most profoundly. 

The overworked man looked tired, yet spoke 
of spending most of his vacation in the city 
where he could attend to the various needs at 
the office. He spoke, however, of taking but a 
few days for rest at the seashore and it was 
only a short time after our visit that he was 
granted his prolonged vacation. 

The impressions of this first and last meeting 
with Dr. Herring will go with these two mis- 
sionaries through life, for to talk with him for 
only a short time made the stranger understand 
that Dr. Herring was truly “a man of God.” 

DANA K. GETCHELL. 

Marsovan, Turkey. 


Theological Extremes 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The two theological extremes surely met in 
the Noy. 4 Congregationalist. 

On the first page was the splendid write-up 
of the Second Church of Dorchester, with the 
reassuring testimony as to its loyalty to the 
fundamentals of our faith.. It was rich beyond 
expression, and some of us find it very easy to 
pray for such a church and people and we are 
not surprised at its evident prosperity. 

On the other extreme was the short article 
by Mr. Sheldon on “Facts about our Bible,” 
which is highly destructive of that same faith. 
Such testimony sorely grieves the hearts of 
some of your readers. By that system of in- 
terpretation contradictions will be found most 
anywhere. In Phil. 4:12 Paul says he knows 
how both “‘to abound and suffer need.” In 4:19 
he tells the Philippians that ‘God will supply 
all their need.’’ Why should the Philippians 
have all their needs supplied and the great mis- 
sionary suffer actual need? Is that also a con- 
tradiction ? 

If Mr. Sheldon will allow the same liberty in 
interpreting the Bible as he uses when he speaks 
of “the rising and setting sun,” there is not a 
single passage quoted that cannot be easily 
reconciled. 


LR OUP WHOL 


20 YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL USE 


ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION FOR 


ING COUL// 


RELIEVES PROMPTLY ano SAFELY 
Aso FoR BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM. 


W. EDWARDS &SON 
157 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
LONDON, ENG. 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR 


E.FOUGERA&CO. inc. 


90-92 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 
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If the testimony of one who has read the 
Bible through nearly forty-five times is of any 
worth most of the so-called contradictions are 
fancied and have been discovered only recently. 

O. A. BARNES. 

Appleton, Minn. 


Carl S. Patton for Secretary 
Dear Mr, Editor: ; 

May I suggest a name for consideration in 
connection with the very important office of 
Secretary of the National Council? 

Whether the man I shall mention can be 
secured I do not know, for this letter is written 
without any conference with him and entirely 
without knowledge on his part that it is being 
written. But that he has in a very great degree 
the qualifications of personality, executive 
ability, constructive leadership, wide acquaint- 
ance, platform ability and familiarity. with our 
denominational ideals and program will at once 
be evident so soon as the name is mentioned. 
The man I have in mind is Rey. Carl S. Patton, 
D. D., of Los Angeles. 

J. PERcIVAL HUGET. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The evangelism of the past which neglected 
education or shirked the social gospel has not 
endured. The American evangelism of the last 
three hundred years that has left permanent 
result, like that of Edwards, Lyman Beecher, 
Finney and Moody, has always linked impas- 
sioned evangelistic appeal with a program of 
education and social service— William Horace 
Day. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


“TEACHERS WANTED 


Big demand for teachers for emergency vacan- 
cies. Ernest Olp, Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. ¥ 


PASTORATE WANTED 


A young, well-educated and successful Congre- 
gational minister, now pastor of a leading church 
of the Northwest, desires change of pastorate on 
or before July 1. Holds Ph.D. from state institu- 
tion. Expects $2,000 and parsonage. Address 
“S. R.,” care Congregationalist. 


Pastorate—By middle-aged Congregational pas- 
tor. Personal and training class methods used 
successfully. Over thirty additions to present 
Chureh since Jan. 1. Last pastorate ten years. 
Salary expected not less than $2,000 and modern 
house, Address Box 423, Oakland, Io. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as companion or invalid attend- 
ant by a lady who has had ten years’ experience. 
Fidelis, care Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Congregational Minister will lose all his life’s 
savings in mortgage if not redeemed by Jan. 1. 
Now pay ten per cent. interest. Will gladly pay 
any amount to get a five-year loan, business done 


through your own bank. References. .‘‘Wife,” 
Oongregationalist. 
Stereopticon Slides—‘“Story of Hymns and 


Hymn Writers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined 
Churches of France,” ; “Life of Christ,” “Boy 
Scouts,’ “Ben Hur,’ “Other Wise Man,” ‘Quo 
Vadis,” ‘Passion Play,” “Red Triangle,” ‘‘Bell and 
Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘Billy Sunday,” “In 
His Steps.’’ Many others. Card brings my complete 
list. Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


For Sale—Stereopticon Lantern, Oxy-Hydrogen, 
Dissolving, Sidney Herbert make, two lenses, 2% 
“Darlot, Paris,” 4%,” condensers, Set kerosene 
lamps included. All packed in box 18x 30x17”. 
Just the thing for church and vestry use. Everett 
W. Lewis, 38 Oak St., Hyde Park, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 694) 
; choice is given to correspond to the varying 
sums in a money campaign. The word “inten- 
tion” is used instead of “pledge,” because many 
would accept the former who would refuse the 
latter and most would respond as conscien- 
tiously to the one as to the other. 

We have fixed our quota at 750 cards, being 
150 per cent. of our resident membership. We 
are not attémpting in this first experiment to 


(“Come Ye Apart” 


‘By DR. JOHN H. JOWETT 


Dr. Jowett’s new Year Book, contains a Scrip- 
ture passage, a thought and a prayer for a year. 
“Dr. Jowett has left America but he is stilkblessedly 
with us in these nugget messages.’’---S. S. TIMES. 
ATIRACTIVE BINDING. Net $7.50 
F. H. REVELL €9., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


“Dear Santa: Please 


Make Mother Well” 


Christmas morning this year will dawn 
bleak and gray for thousands of little 
kiddies, whose only Santa Claus will be 
the stalking spectre of Tuberculosis, ex- 
acting his toll of 150,000 lives this year 
in our country alone. Can we—can you— 
reflect on our Christmas spirit with a 
sense of righteousnessif we have failed to 
include Christmas Seals with our gifts—? 


) Buy | 
Tuberculosis {= 


Seals 


Each seal helps finance your national, state 
and local tuberculosis associations who 
are devoting all that science and human 
devotion have in them to combat this 
preventable and curable scourge. Buy and 
use all the Christmas Seals you can afford. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


of every description, 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
size and price. We 
are always pleased 
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catalogues, or to fill orders promptly. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS °° “eite** 


Chicago 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Wstablished 
1873. -1,850 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Circular of Information. Address 
SatLy M. Jounson, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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fix on the number of “regularly,” ete. We shall 
however divide the number as follows: Boys, 
Girls and Young People 150 cards, Men 250 
and Women 350: The canvassing of men will 
be by men, of women by women and so with the 
young people. Each group will have ‘‘teams,” 
but the rivalry will be not so much between 
teams as between groups. Which will go over 
the top first and farthest? 

As to the standard in determining whether 
the outcome of these “intentions” is satisfactory 
in actual attendance we have fixed on 375 as 
the goal for Sunday morning attendance, not 
using average attendance but whether on one- 
half the Sundays in 1921 (excluding the sum- 
mer vacation period) we have an attendance of 
375 or over. 

Hach church would have to fix it own “quota” 
according to local conditions but they should 
be put well above the present attendance while 
still within reach. 


‘ 


AN WXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING 


We wish that a hundred other churches would 
try this experiment this fall and winter. Such 
a campaign should not be applied to church 
membership for that would-lower- the signifi- 
eance of church membership and the sacredness 
of the sacraments but it can safely be applied 
to church attendance. If by this we can draw 
others to the services it will give pastoral evan- 
gelism a new and splendid opportunity. 

If in these one hundred experiments it ap- 
peared that the “Every Member Canvass” was 
an effective instrument in this way also, if we 
found that it increased our congregations ten, 
twenty, thirty per cent., we could make it known 
through The Congregationalist and it might 
come into general use. For several decades our 
Jeremiahs have been lamenting the decadence 
of church attendance. Perhaps, if all went at 
it in a systematic, united, intelligent, ardent 
fashion, as we do after money, the tide might 
turn. We have made the closing years of the 
Tercentenary memorable with the great sums of 
money brought into the church treasuries. Let 
us make the opening years of the fourth century 
equally memorable with the bringing of people 
to the house of God. Let us call it the Fourth 
Century Forward Movement. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Dec. 6-12 


Monday. God’s Messenger. Mal. 8:1-18; 4: 
1-5. 

Tuesday. Light and Love. 1 John 1: 1-10; 
Pye 

Wednesday. Brotherly Love. 1 John 2: 
7-29. 

Thursday. Our Father’s Love. 1 John 3: 
1-24. 


Friday. Casting Out Fear. 1 John 4: 1-21. 

Saturday. Overcoming Faith. 1 John 5: 
1-21. 

Sunday. Waiting for God. Ps. 40. 

Object for Intercession 

For Those Who Are Out of Work and in 
Financial Trouble: 

O Lord, who carest for us and for all thy 
children, remember in thy merey, we entreat 
thee, all those who are in any distress of mind 
because of unemployment or the failure of re- 
sources. Open a way before them and in the 
midst of trouble let their souls be strong and 
confident in thee.—R. 


Man becomes impatient with woman because 
her reasons are so insufficient, but ten years 
later, while still maintaining that her reasons 
were poor, he has to admit that her conclusions 
were good.—John Andrew Holmes. 
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Needed in every Congregational 
Church for Daily Use and Fre- 


quent Reference. 


Contains 
Daily Bible Readings 
Fellowship of Prayer 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Christian Endeavor Topics 
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and Missionary Societies 
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Congregational Statistics 
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Best Things about Piedmont 
By Dwight Mallory. Pratt, D.D. 


It is said that Piedmont is the best adver- 
tised college in America; but the best things 
about the college can never be mentioned in 
an advertisement. © First among these is the 
fact that Piedmont, from its inception, has 
been pre-eminently a great venture of faith. 
When the little school founded with prophetic 
vision by Dr. Spence was no longer able 
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financially, to carry itself, the purchase of the 
property and the assuming of its money obliga- 
tions without resources in sight for doing this, 
involved a courage, faith and practical wisdom 
on the part of the present President that are 
far above the realm of human expediency. 
When the Treasurer has come to the President 
with solicitude and said, ““‘Within ten days a 
note of $900 must be met and there is no 
money on hand with which to meet it,’’ he was 
answered, “Great things can happen in ten 


@ENDORSED BY ALL DENOMINATIONS. @THE ACCEPTED MODERN ENGLISH VERSION 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


| NEW POCKET EDITION, $1.25---READY 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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The Best Gift 
Lasts Through The Year 


ber of the Family. 


of Thought. 


Friend. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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A Great Year is Coming For the Christian World 
— For Congregationalists—— For Our Own and 
Only National Church Paper—We all Need the 
Paper More Than Ever Before, for Every Mem- 


Tt will be Full of Human 


Interest, Important Facts, Spiritual Help, Church 
Methods, Good Stories, Inspiration from Leaders 
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Special Christmas Offer 


Your Own Subscription Renewed for a Year and a Gift New 


Subscription for a Friend for $5.00. $6.00 worth for $5.00. 
But Must Be Sent to Us Direct and Before Christmas. 


We will send an Attractive Announcement of your Gift to your 


Department of Circulation 
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days; where is your faith?” And when the 
situation remained unchanged until the tenth 
day, and the morning mail brought three letters, 
one containing a check for ten dollars, another 
for twenty-five, and a third for two thousand, 
all totaling more than twice the amount needed 
for the immediate emergency, the President 
could again well say, as he handed the money 
to the Treasurer, ‘Where is-your faith?’ This 
oft-repeated experience warrants one in saying 
that Piedmont, notwithstanding the good busi- 
ness sense in its management and the wisdom 
with which it is advertised, is exceptionally 
built and sustained by faith. 

A second feature of the college is its ideals. 
Like the Christian colleges of New WHngland 
a generation ago, its teaching force is constituted 
of men and women who believe that the highest 
aim of education is character, and who have 
been so effective in their example that no 
student has ever graduated from the college 
without having definitely committed himself 
or herself to the Christian confession and life. 

So appreciated is Piedmont in Demorest that 
three of the town’s people have recently donated 
one hundred acres for one of the most beautiful 
and sightly college campuses in America. When 
the writer exclaimed at the surpassing beauty 
and grandeur of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
lying along the whole sweep of the western 
horizon, President Jenkins remarked, ‘“This con- 
stitutes our Department of Astheties.” This 
additional acquisition of land endows the col- 
lege with an estate of 500 acres in the 
heart of one of the most beautiful regions in 
the Southland. It is the only institution of its 
kind that provides higher edueational advan- 
tages for the white population of the vast 
territory stretching from the mountains of Vir- 
ginia to Florida. It constitutes an opportunity 
for social reconstruction and nation building 
unsurpassed in America, and which some people 
of large vision, Christian statesmanship and 
abundant wealth will yet recognize in gifts 
adequate to its endowment and its field. 


Faunrite J 
“4 poem which always provides for me solid 
ground when the bottom seems to fall out of 
everything,’ is the way Rey. C. BH. Peterson, 
pastor of the Congregational chureh at Central 
Lake, Mich., characterizes the following poem: 
He might have reared a palace at a word 
Who sometimes had not where to lay His 
head. 
Time was when He who nourished crowds 
with bread 
Would not one meal unto Himself afford. 
He healed another’s seratch, His own) side 
bled ; 
Side, hands, and feet with cruel piercings gored. 
Twelve legions girded with angelic sword 
Stood at His beck, the scorned and buffeted. 
Oh, wonderful the wonders left undone! 
Yet not more wonderful than those _He 
wrought ! 7 
Oh, self-restraint, surpassing human thought.! 
To have all power, yet be as haying none! 
- Oh, self-denying love, that thought alone 
For needs of others, never for its own. 
R. C. TRENCH. 


The Return of Jesus 

(Continued from page 714) 
pected in their lifetime, though Paul already 
finds it necessary in 2 Thess. to warn them not 
to be troubled as though the day were just at 
hand. In view of the emphasis in these early 
epistles it is interesting to note that the sub- 
ject is so largely absent from his later epistles. 
Hither Paul developed serious doubts about the 
doctrine or later considered it of no importance, 
or failed to give some of his churches instruction 
regarding what he formerly thought important. 

I. M. SHELDON. 
(This subject will be continued next week.) 


» in their home missionary work. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY Socimry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
: The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 


' administers trust funds for churches. Frederick B. 


Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson‘ L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. L 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THN PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Hvans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss H. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F., Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOMDP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren,; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
_ %6 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature, Helps al 
churches of Christ by its; pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts: Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 


any part of the country may be sent to the New 


J 


: So 


England office. : 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THH FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F,. Hnglish, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Ton Missionary Socinty or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev, Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Wng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 


through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 


tionalist and Adwance. 
For rates and other information write 


K®NNETH S. BALLou, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Hdwin D. Eaton, 


r 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New Yurk 
Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. FELL, Business Manager 
Harry M. Newson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. ScHmNCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. Hagstrom, Western Manager 
K®NNETH S. BaLuou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucien C. Warner, Chairman : 
Rnv. Herman FF, Swartz, General Secretary 
Rpv. JAMES W,-MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
Wautpr BH. Bau, Treasurer 

Roy. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rey. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rey. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 454 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: | Rev. 
William EF. English, Jr., Lumber Wxchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Seudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
Minchin, D. D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 
Col. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 
Kenngott, Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
modest grants to meet the needs of aged ministers, 
or their widows and children. 
Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely death ; 
endowed by the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. 

Rey. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by pro- 
viding funds to supplement the minister’s annual 
payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Wastman, Chairman Wxecutive Committee 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith 
Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Wm. W. Strong 
Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Sec'y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. Lasalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
New York Office, 287 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative. of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary Ss 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. IF. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E, Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Hditorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rey. A. EB. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rey: Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel FE. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles BE. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Bxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all the evan- 
gelical churches. It has published the Gospel Mes- 
sage in 178 languages, dialects and characters. Its 
colporters meet the immigrants with Christian 
literature in many languages, and visit the spir- 
itually destitute. It has issued over 19,000,000 
copies of publications in Spanish and Portuguese 
for the people of Latin-America. Its benevolent 
work is dependent upon donations and legacies, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HA, President. 

Jupson Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treasurer, 
101 Park Avenue, Cor. 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; those from New Wngland should be _for- 
warded to Rev. Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D., Field 
Secretary, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., and 
those from the West and Northwest to Rey. P. 
Marion Simms, Ph.D., Field Secretary, 420 Valley 
National Bank Building, Des Moines, Io, ‘ 
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BOSTON 


ANY BOOK YOU WANT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Will be promptly supplied if obtainable 
anywhere by either one of our well 
equipped stores in Boston or Chicago. 


Any Book on Any Subject, Published Anywhere 


Our Christmas Book List Mailed on Request 
The list covers the best of recent Fiction, History, 


Biography, Travel, 


Out-of-door Books, Religious, 


and Books for Boys and Girls 


Suitable Gifts Published by the Pilgrim Press 


TWO GREAT BOOKS FOR THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
NEW ENGLAND IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD, $4.00, by Howard A. Bridgman 
THE WOMEN WHO CAME IN THE MAYFLOWER, $1.50 by Annie Russell Marble 


Books by 
Margaret Slattery 


Three New Ones: The Highway 
to Leadership, $1.50; Never Mind 
Me, 35 cents; Jesus Christ is Born 
Today, 35 cents; all equal in quality 
to her previous books, a list of which 
we will gladly send on request. 


Books by 
William Allen Knight 


The wonderful Song of Our Sy- 
rian Guest, envelope editions, 35 
cents; Copeland, illustrated edition, 
75 cents. Hleven other titles make 
up the. list of Dr. Knight’s choice 
books. (List yours for the asking.) 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Star Stories for Little People, by Gertrude Warner (60 cents) ; The Oity that never Was Reached, by Jay T. Stocking 


($1.00) ; Johnny Blossom, by Emilie Poulsson ($1.35); Stories for Sunday Telling and The Outdoor Story Book, both 
by Carolyn Bailey ($1.00 each) ; The Good Crow’s Happy Shop, by Patten Beard ($1.00). 


Christmas Stories 
Like The Wise Man’s Story, by Albert BH. Bailey (50 
cents); The Crowded Inn, by John M. Foster (50 cents) ; 
The Thorn Tree that Blossomed at Christmas, by Oliver 
Huckel. (35 cents); The Costly Star, by Margaret Slattery 
(60 cents) ; The Dreamer, by Emma Coolidge (75 cents). 


Books for Devotional Reading 
Prayers and Thanksgivings for a Christian Year, by Isaac 
Ogden Rankin ($1.25) ; Inspiration for Daily Living, selected 
from Lyman Abbott ($1.50) ; Prayers for the Social Awak- 
ening, by Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.00). 


Books for Church Workers 


The Oradle Roll in the Church School, by Lucy Stock 
Chapin ($1.25); The Mayflower Program Book, by Misses 
Perkins and Danielson ($2.00); Good American Vacation 
Lessons ($1.00); Living Teachers, Seed, Soil, and Sower, 
and The Teacher’s Candlestick (all by Margaret Slattery, 
and 60 cents each in price). 


For the Pastor 


Walker’s Comprehenswe Concordance ($3.00, one-half 
leather $3.75); Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern 
Speech (from $1.35 to $6.00); The Beauty of the Bible, by 
James Stalker ($2.25); The Gospel in Art, by Albert HB. 
Bailey ($4.50). 


A well selected Christmas Book List sent on request 


14 BEACON STREET 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Courtesy of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, owners of the picture ; 
2 MADONNA AND SAINTS, BY FRA ANGELICO 
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‘THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
For Our Aged and Disabled Ministers 


Nineteenth Year Amount desired, $35,000 


An Interpretation 


In the spirit of the experience of hundreds of ministers 


He had preached the gospel for fort 


years. | 
He had given himself utterly. 
She had made his labors possible. 
She had shared in all the sacrifices. 


His salary had never provided more 
than a bare subsistence. 


He could make no adequate provision 
for age. 


Now, with the weight of years upon 
him, he must make way for a 
younger man. 


As he leaves he turns to give one last yearning look and to ery 


““Good-bye! Old Church, good-bye!” 


The old Doctor commands highest honor and reward for his counsel. 
The old Lawyer retains his leadership before the courts or is elevated to the judge’s bench. 
The old Teacher, when his years in the classroom are over, is retired on a life pension. 
THE OLD MINISTER is turned out of his vocation into a world which demands 
market price for the necessaries of life. 
The far-reaching plan of the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, endowed by the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund, will, in a few years, relieve the situation by providing old age annuities, and, in time, will care for all except 
emergency cases, but it will take a generation to reach that point. To attempt more with the funds provided would 


jeopardize the whole plan. 
Meanwhile, we must care for our veterans and their widows. To leave one soldier of the cross in the limita- 


tions of age, helpless to provide for himself or to allow one poor, feeble widow to suffer for food and clothing, or to 


become a public charge, would be an intolerable reproach to the church. 
The average grant by the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief this year is $215, and the maximum is $400. 


How long could you live on that? 
The Christmas gift is added to the grant as a token of love. It helps.to meet the imperative exigencies of life. 


Send contributions for the Christmas Fund to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Wituro A. Rice, Secretary. Cuarves S. Mixus, Associate Secretary. B. H. Fancuer, T'reasurer. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Issue and the Next 

Our readers will find some interesting and, we trust, helpful 
Christmas features in the following pages which go to you 
with our heartiest wishes for a Merry Christmas. We are 
sure you will be interested also in what the man who started 
the Interchurch World Movement says about it now. Read 
Dr. Vance’s article. And, by the way, Dr. Vance is at the 
front in the present meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Boston. He is chairman of the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee. 

Next week we shall publish a report of the Federal Coun- 


“@il’s notable sessions, emphasizing the most significant fea- 


tures. That issue will be our Forefathers’ Number, com- 
memorative of the 300th anniversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. It will be an important issue. 


Our Cover Picture 

Our cover picture this week is a reproduction of one of 
the treasures of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by whose 
courtesy we are able to use it, the Madonna with Saints of 
Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, better known as Fra Angelico. The 
giver of the picture kneels in front of the Madonna’s throne, 
wearing the robes of a canon in the church,and presented by 
Saint Peter. On the left are Saint Peter and Saint Paul, on 
the right Saint George in armor and with sword and banner. 
Behind the throne are four angels. The painter lived just 
before the change in the life of Italy, which we call the 
renaissance, when in the art of painting technical skill began 
to displace simple piety. Fra Angelico entered a convent at 
twenty-one and his whole life thereafter was devoted to paint- 
ing religious pictures. His simplicity, unworldliness and genu- 
ine piety are as evident as his love of gay color and of beauty 
and his mastery of his art. Those who have visited Fiesole, 
on its hilltop looking down upon the valley of the Arno and 
Florence, in the flowery spring of Tuscany, will understand 
how appropriate that setting was to the artist-monk who more 
than almost any other Christian painter has and communi- 
eates the spirit of a serene and childlike faith. 


In the Circulation Department — 

We feel the rising tide of the Christmas spirit. We are 
glad to have a part in it. The good people who receive a 
year's subscription to The Congregationalist as a Christmas 
eift will soon come pouring into our goodly fellowship. We 
shall try to make the year a pleasant and inspiring one. On 
another page we tell about our plan of sending the paper as 
a gift from present subscribers. That plan may interest you. 
Meantime, what an encouragement it is to have so many ex- 
pressions of appreciation and good will from those who know 
our paper. ‘We are deeply grateful for such kind words as 
these: 

“It is amazing to me how you have kept the paper at the 
same high standard without increasing the price.” (From 
New Hampshire. ) 

“Tt is getting better all the time and [I await the weekly 
visit with deep interest.” (From Oklahoma.) 

“T prize your paper very highly. It was one of the few I 
didn’t feel I could do without, even during the financial stress 
of war prices.’ (From Japan.) 

“No paper or magazine of the many coming into our home 
is:so highly valued as The Congregationalist and Advance. 
(From Massachusetts. ) 


Jordan Marsh Company — The Store that rs filled with the Spirit of Christmas 


New England’s 
Greatest Store 


is Thoroughly Prepared for its 
Busiest Holiday Season 


@Aisle after aisle is now teeming with interesting and fascinating 
Christmas merchandise. Here you'll find carefully chosen merchandise 
that is destined by virtue of its character and merit to answer thou- 
sands—yes, hundreds of thousands—of our patrons’ gift-giving problems 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


@yYears of experience and our far-reaching buying channels have enabled 
us to assemble this merchandise from the chief productive centers of the 
the entire world. It is merchandise that is creditable for us to sell and 
dependable for you to buy. Our two immense and spacious buildings 
offer for your inspection and choosing unlimited opportunities for fitting 
and appropriate gift selections. All in all, this establishment is admittedly 


The Most Inviting and Appropriate 
Shopping Center of New England 


@It is not too early to buy the Christmas gifts now. To do so means 
leisurely choosing—avoiding the throngs that ‘are characteristic of the 
busy just-before-Christmas days, which will be here before you realize it. 


@ New shipments of fresh new goods are constantly being added to the 
already large and varied Christmas assortments, which makes selection 
at this time most satisfactory. We advise all who can to shop early and 
profit by early advantages. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston 
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Finding the Christmas Meanings | 


=a] IRISTMAS, as we know it, is, in the churches 
4i| which represent the Pilgrim tradition, & mod- 
ern Anstitution. As we yield ourselves, sea- 
son after season, to its charm and spell we 
wonder how portions of the world got along so many 
centuries without it. Still more do we wonder that so 
many excellent Christians have missed its meanings. 


Even those remarkable men, the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
are this year receiving special honors, paid no attention 
to the day that marked their Lord’s nativity. When some 
young men of the Plymouth Colony clamored for a holi- 
day, Governor Bradford granted it. When they began 
to pitch quoits, he sternly reminded them that if they 
were not willing to work on Christmas, they must not 
play. Think, ye modern children, to whom Christmas is 
such an entrancing affair, of what little Peregrine White 
and Oceanus Hopkins and Love and Wrestling Brewster 
and all the other boys and girls of Plymouth missed 
through never hanging up their stockings or through 
never beholding such a wonderful spectacle as a Christ- 
mas tree! 


M hese Pilgrims are not the only people that have missed 
the real meaning of Christmas. 

The ecclesiastic wrapped up in his ceremonial or ad- 
ministrative round, attending scrupulously to this or that 
detail, has often missed the inner significance of symbol 
or routine. 

The theologian bent on dissecting the theories of 
Christ’s nature, eager to determine his precise relation 
to God and to the universe, has sometimes missed all 
that irradiation and beautifying of human life which 
grows out of the Christmas emphasis on the babyhood, 
the youth and the manhood of Jesus. 

The destructive higher critic jauntily declaring that 
there was no star of Bethlehem and that no chorus of 
angels ever sang carols over the Bethlehem plain, has 
missed the greater miracle, even the presence of such a 
child as Jesus in a human home. 

The worldly man of every generation, the really 
worldly man whose chief interest is in what he eats and 
drinks and wears and buys and sells and enjoys, always 
misses the heart of the Christmas joy! 


Bo from the very first Christmas there have been 


those who saw the glory of God in the face of Jesus. 


Christ, even when he lay in his mother’s arms. A few 
shepherds out of many, two or three wise men out of 


down to us. 


a large number, a devout temple worshiper, an aged 
prophetess—simple, teachable souls like these, and their 
successors throughout two millenniums, yearning to know 
God and to walk;in his ways, have been the keepers of 
the real Christmas and have passed its glorious meanings 
The brush of Raphael and of Fra Angelico 
has domesticated Jesus in human homes and haunts. 
Close students of the gospels like Stalker, Bruce, Dods and 
Farrar, who a generation ago issued their lives of Christ, 
and like Dr. Glover in our own time, have helped to 
create that new feeling for the man Jesus, which has 
simplified and sweetened our theology and brought his 
spirit and teaching home to. the business and bosoms of 
mankind. We have rediscovered the Son of Man with- 
out losing the Son of God. 

So when we wake a fortnight hence and hear the 
Christmas bells, our first thought may well be of Him 
who represents man at his best, whose perfect humanity 
forbids us to think or speak lightly of our fellow men 
as though they were not made in God’s image, as though 
they were all cheap and gross and venal. 


UT Christmas ‘also reveals God at his very best. 
Jesus was not a fair flower springing up without 

depth of earth, to blossom into perfect loveliness and 
then to fade and die. He was rooted in God. Behind 
him, flowing through him were the infinite love and 
compassion. On Christmas day we cannot think too 
highly of our God. He is like Jesus. 

And why, when Christmas shows us both God and 
man at his best, should members of our human race be 
oppressing and devouring one another? Why should 
nations be scheming to outwit sister nations? Why 
should such grievous things happen to men, women and 
little children that the knowledge of their woe, borne to 
us, it may be, over many leagues of land and sea, makes 
bitter our Christmas cup of joy? 

O Lord Jesus Christ, once so tiny and helpless m thy 
mother’s arms but now the world’s prince and savior, 
send into our hearts at this Christmas season a new sense 
of the meaning and wonder of thy earthly life. Forbid 
that we should be-so busy and happy or so lonely and 
self-centered as to miss the deeper meaning of thy com- 
ing into our world. Grant us larger and more gracious 
thoughts of our fellow men as the proper objects of our 
love and our service. Impart to us some measure of 
thine own knowledge of God as He reallyis. H.A.B. 
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A Notable Pilgrim Parade in Omaha 


HRHAPS one of the most remarkable 
Pilgrim Parades that will be staged 
anywhere in the country during this Ter- 
centenary Celebration was given in Omaha 
recently. To understand the magnitude of 
this parade and how it all came about it 
will be necessary to go into a little past 
history. Along in the late 90’s, when we 
were in the midst of a national panic, Omaha 
was particularly hard hit because she was 
just emerging from a very unwholesome boom. 
In the very darkest hour some of the busi- 
ness men got together and determined to 
turn the tide and re-establish morale. These 
men organized what has been known now 
for 25 years as the “Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben”’; 
the last word is Nebraska spelled backwards. 
The object: is to further the interests of 
Omaha in every possible way, both at home 
and abroad, and one of the many things 
they do is to hold every year a great Fall 
Festival known as “Ak-Sar-Ben Week,’ when 
literally thousands and tens of thousands of 
people from all the surrounding ' country 
visit Omaha and enjoy the various programs 
of entertainment that are provided for them. 
Two features of this entertainment given 
every year are in the nature of street pa- 
rades; an elaborate electrical parade which 
is given on one of the evenings of the week 
in which floats, carrying out some great his- 
toric event, are driven on the street car 
tracks through all the down town district 
and are lighted by trolley arrangements 
from the trolley wires above; I am told there 
is not another parade like this in this coun- 
try and it certainly is surpassingly beau- 
tiful and wonderful. Then, besides this, 
there is always an afternoon parade given 
over to the carrying out of some historic 
scheme. 


A Wonderful Parade 


{ HIS year when Governor McKelvie, of 

Nebraska, appointed Gen. John L. Web- 
ster as State Chairman to carry out a pro- 
gram in the state in commemoration of the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,’ he certainly got 
the right man in the right place. He took 
the whole matter up with the Knights of 
Ak-Sar-Ben and they agreed to make the 
daylight parade this year a parade in 
memory of the landing of the Pilgrims and 
appointed Gen. Webster to head it up. Gen. 
Webster went to clubs and other organiza- 
tions and individuals and got them to pro- 
vide the money for twenty-eight floats at a 
total cost of about $20,000. Bach float rep- 
resented some interesting scene in the story 
of the Pilgrims. Each one had its own name 
and its own individuality. Following the 
title float came “The Persecution of the Pil- 
grims” and after that “The Mayflower” and 
then “The Embarkment and Benediction,” 
followed by “The Signing of the Compact,” 
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and this by “The Landing at Cape Cod,” and 
so right on down. There were twenty-one 
floats that dealt exclusively with some 
phase of the Pilgrim story; then beginning 
with the twenty-second was the “Boston Tea 
Party,’ and the following six brought the 
story down to today, the last one represent- 
ing the “Great American Nation” with the 
Goddess of Liberty, ete. 

It was indeed a wonderful parade. Given 
under the direction of the Knights of Ak-Sar- 
Ben it was relieved of any prejudice that 
might have existed in the minds of the 
public had it been given under different cir- 
cumstances. With the whole city interested 
and providing abundant funds it was possi- 
ble to produce it on a scale that would 
otherwise have been entirely impossible. It 
passed through miles of the down town dis- 
trict and the streets were packed from the 
curb clear back to the buildings through the 
entire route. 

Rey. Frank G. Smith, of Omaha, who sends 
this report to us, says: “As Congregational- 
ists we are trying to do many things in 
Nebraska to bring home the lesson of the 
Pilgrim story in this Tercentenary year. 
Our Fall Conference at York recently was 
entirely given over to this idea and was a 
splendid meeting. Our local churches are 
preaching sermons and having study classes 
and dinners and all that sort of thing, but 
I believe this Pilgrim Parade will stand out 
as the most significant thing done in this 
state and perhaps in any of the states as a 
fitting tribute to the contribution made by 
these great ancestors of our Congregational- 
ism to all that is best in our life of today 
and as a reminder of our consequent re- 
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sponsibility and obligation in the affairs not. 


only of the church but of the state and the 
world. 


Prayers for the Dead 

HAT free-lance in the London - pulpit, 

Dr. Orchard, who at the same time is 
one of the most popular preachers in the 
city, made another departure from the con- 
ventional order the other day when a solemn 
requiem for the repose of ,the soul of his 
wife, who has recently died, was sung on 
Sunday morning. In’ his sermon he de- 
fended the practice of prayers for the de- 
parted and the invocation of the saints. He 
said that to many people the common con- 
ception of heaven was not very likable and 
that Christian thought about it must. express 
itself in new interpretations. Dr. Cadman 
of Brooklyn expressed himself the other day 


‘as believing in prayers for the dead. 


Facing the City Problem 


N at least four Eastern cities, New York, 


Boston, Springfield and New Haven, the. 


question of continuing separately the existing 
denominational and Protestant alignment or 
of moving forward toward certain mergers is 
under consideration. In New Haven a min- 
ister boldly asserted the other day that the 
city would be better served by thirty Prot- 
estant churches than by sixty. This was a 
good starter for the publicity man, and he 
promptly interviewed a number of other min- 
isters, many of whom stood strongly for a 
considerable reduction of existing churches, 
while others wrote or spoke to the effect that 
the fewer churches you had the less religion 
you might have. In Springfield the effort of 
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one denomination to relocate itself in.a field 
already pretty well covered by Protestant 
ehurches has occasioned some plain words 
from Rey. Reuben J. Goddard, pastor of 
Faith Church, who in his Sunday sermon pro- 
tested strongly against the contemplated in- 
trusion. Undoubtedly in the older cities of 
the East there is a good deal of marking time 
or of unnecessary competition. The situation 
ealls for leadership that shall seek to con- 
serve all that is best in the present align- 
ment, and at the same time to meet ade- 
quately the strain and stress of these difficult 
years in church work. 


Aid for Ex-Service Men 

ORE than $6,000,000 has been appropri- 

ated by the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. for free scholarships to former 
service men. Free scholarship awards, 
amounting to $2,367,895, have been given to 
38,582 men, according to the report of the 
educational service committee. The men 
aided represent every state and more than 
two-thirds of the cities and counties of the 
country. 


The Sign of a Reawakened Church 
Off Broadway 


HE great electric sign on Union Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church on Forty-eighth 
Street, just off Broadway, New York, has 
been dedicated this fall. For the first time 
in many years the beautiful auditorium of 
Union Church was filled, and after an im- 
pressive service the congregation went to 
the street, in front of the church, and while 
the band played several religious and pa- 
triotic airs, vast throngs filled the street to 
witness the turning on of the large sign 
which is to be a silent preacher of the Christ 
to the wanderers along Broadway. At 9.45, 
Bishop Wilson announced the word and the 
sign began its mission of keeping aglow the 
invitation of a re-enlivened church, accord- 
ing to the New York Christian Advocate. 


Many lines of social activities have been 
inaugurated with a purpose of rendering a 
real spiritual ministry to the community and 
to thé great throng of travelers that frequent 
this region. While every form of social min- 
istry necessary will be undertaken, yet it is 
the purpose of the pastor to make the su- 
preme note evangelistic and spiritual. 


The entire cost of the sign, which amounted 
to over three thousand dollars, has been paid 
for by the people of the community. One 
prominent Hebrew has given $500 and pledges 
$500 a year to keep it burning. A stranger 
from Australia happened to see it the night 
it was dedicated and asked the privilege of 
paying for the cost of lighting the sign for 
one hour every week. Many letters with 
checks for money to be applied toward the 
cost of keeping the sign burning have been 
received. : 


A Great Conference in China 


fhe Christian forces in China are pre- 
paring for their greatest effort. 
tional Christian Conference has been called 


to meet in Shanghai in April or May, 1921. 
i t 
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A NEw SIGN ON BROADWAY 
The invitation of Union Methodist Hpiscopal Ohurch in the midst of New 


York’s Great White Way of Amusement. 


The purpose is to aid the Christian forces 
to see more clearly the present stage in the 
progress of the Christian Movement in China, 
and to work their plans for advance into 
a more comprehensive whole for all the 
forces in the whole country. Under the 
leadership of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee a thorough survey of missionary work 
in China has been in progress during the 
past three years. This has been brought to 
completion, and a very thorough-going report 
is being published, which will form the basis 
for the Conference. It is probably true that 
this is the first time in the history of the 
Christian Church that a national Christian 
Conference is held with a complete and accu- 
rate statement of the Christian occupation 
of the field in the hands of those who are 
members of the Conference. It is expected 
that the delegates to this Conference will 
number about°> one thousand, of whom the 
co-opted members shall not exceed twenty per 
cent. The Chinese churches will elect about 
four hundred delegates, distributed in the 
ratio of one delegate to each thousand com- 
municants. This also adds significance to 
this Conference, as it is the first time that 
native Christians have shared equally with 
foreign missionaries in a National Confer- 
ence. The foreign missions will elect about 
an equal number, distributed in the ratio of 
one delegate to every twenty foreign mis- 
sionaries. A considerable number of dele- 
gates from the missionary societies in 


(From Christian Advocate.) 


America and Hurope are expected. The 
preparation of the program is in the hands 
of a special committee of thirty appointed 
by the China Continuation Committee. 


A New Kind of Church Co-operation 
NEW chapter in the history of the 
Church’s relation to industrial condi- 
tions in America was written recently in 
Denver. A strike on the street railways had 
occurred and the bitter industrial war that 
ensued had virtually paralyzed the trans- 
portation system and had cost several lives. 
After more than one fruitless attempt had 
been made to settle the controversy the re- 
ligious bodies of the city—Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews—took upon themselves the 
task of investigating the whole affair. Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, representing the Federal 
Council, and Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. John 
A. Lapp, representing the Catholic Welfare 
Council, were the investigators. No one 
offered any objection to being interviewed. 
No one wanted to oppose openly the com- 
bined religious forces of Denver and the two: 
national church organizations. It was the 
first time that such an attempt had been 
made by Protestant and Catholic bodies in 
the United States, probably in the world, and 
the harmony was immediate and complete. 
The findings of the investigation are now 
being reviewed by the Commission and it is 
expected that they will shortly be ready for 
publication. 
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A Word for Our Times 

| Our ambition is to create by degrees, within ever-widening 
spheres, a certain common life of nations ruled by principles 
of justice, swayed by good faith and loyalty and inspired by 
an international spirit. :I mean a spirit which places general 
qesests above individual interests, a spirit of fraternity which 
strives to alleviate the sufferings of peoples and difficulties 
lunder which Governments labor, to co-ordinate their action 
lana to appease hates and rivalries which sometimes suddenly 
give rise to those great outbursts of madness which shake the 
world to its foundations and threaten to ruin the work of cen- 
turies—PavuL Hyman, President of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 


| 


' Co-ordinate the Agencies 


Now that the Federal Council of Churches: plans to give more 
effort to administration of the co-operative movements of the de- 
nominations upon the field, can it not do something to co-ordinate 
the forces or to reduce the number of interdenominational agencies 
at work on various tasks in the field of religious endeavor? Not 
only are pastors and church officers harassed by the demands 
made upon them to officer so many organizations and furnish the 
steam to keep them going, but there is also much overlapping and 
waste of effort and not a little rivalry. It often happens that these 
interdenominational organizations, instead of being clearing houses 
for the co-operative efforts of the denominations where they could 
best work together, come into competition with them. This com- 
petition not infrequently becomes so keen that leaders of some 
organizations show scant courtesy for those of others engaged in 
like service. 

Tor example, at the Conference for older boys and girls held by 
two interdenominational organizations in a Western state some 
months ago a young people’s worker of national reputation held up 
Sunday school superintendents, teachers, and other officers of the 
school to scorn before the young people and indicated that the 
superintendents especially are “old fogies” and “mossbacks” and 
are not equal to the leadership of the youth. This speaker was 
not only misrepresenting the facts, but he made what he had to 
say all more vicious by sarcasm. These young people went back 
to their home churches with a much poorer opinion of their leaders. 
And the tragedy of it is that the churches to which they returned 
must nevertheless retain the constant responsibility for their reli- 
gious culture. s 


The experience of the Interchurch indicates that interdenomi- 
national organizations, as well as all general benevolences, are for 
the most part financed by church members. In spite of this fact 
it has become the custom of a number of the interdenominational 
organizations to ignore the right of the church to have a part in 
every attempt to indoctrinate its youth in Christian ideals. The 
chureh has a right to demand that the organizations which live on 
its money cease to thwart its plans of work. Cannot the Federal 
Council so co-ordinate all the forces doing the co-operative work 
of the denominations as to make them entirely representative of 
those whom they are supposed to serve? Ought not the Council to 
bring about mergers of organizations so as to eliminate duplica- 
tion, much of the overhead expense and all of this strife and work- 
ing at cross purposes? The: Council will find that pastors will 
respond to such a movement as this at once and will give it hearty 
indorsement, ' 

% Y 

The paper famine was worse in the Middle Ages than it is to- 
day, and it often happened that parchment on which classic texts 
were written was scraped to allow re-use for tedious homilies or 
other pious matters. Now it. has been found that photography will 
often show the partially erased text and scholars begin to hope for 
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the recovery of some of the lost literature of the ancient world. 
It is a parable of the reappearance of matters we had thought and 
wished forgotten in our own memory and as a ground of a final 
estimate of our lives. 


The Federal Council in Boston 

The Fourth Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has just begun in Boston, as we 
go to press with this issue. It is a great gathering with a broad 
construction and inspiring program. The retiring, highly success- 
ful president, Dr. Frank Mason North, is succeeded by Dr. Robert 
Ili. Speer, who has long borne a leading part in co-operative Chris- 
tian effort, especially along missionary lines. A comprehensive 
report of the Boston sessions, from Dec. 1 to 6, will appear in next 
week’s*issue of The Congregationalist. 


America Must Soon Decide 

That was an ominous gathering in Boston the other night when 
six thousand people flocked into Mechanies Hall to hear the Repub- 
lican governor of New Hampshire and two Democratic Senators 
pronounce gleeful obituaries upon the existing League. 
that there is a strong body of sentiment in this country bent on 
interpreting the last election as a mandate to the incoming admin- 
istration to have nothing to do with the present League. President 
Lowell and the other friends of the League who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket and who expressed their confidence in advance that 
the United States would simply have to combine with the Huropean 


nations to prevent war will have to work hard to neutralize such 


sentiment as that represented by the Mechanics Hall meeting and 
a section of the Republican press. On the other hand, Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Coolidge is courageously ranging himself with those who 
do not interpret the election as a mandate to scrap the League for 
which statement he was promptly taken to task by Senator Moses. 

The fact that Mr. Harding is assembling this week a large group 
of persons, including a number of religious leaders, to confer on 
the international situation is encouraging. May he take his stand 
not with the irreconcilable, but with the moderate and progressive 
elements of his own party. 

Meanwhile, Europe is waiting and representatives of England 
now in this country are pleading almost pitifully, “Come in on 
your own terms.” 


Mediating for Armenia 

Sooner or later the League of Nations was certain to be 
compelled to take some action in regard to the condition of the 
Armenians in their home in the Caucasus. The League chose to 
act at once, though the situation has grown far more difficult than 
it was even a year ago. It has asked President Wilson to attempt 
a mediation between the Armenians and the Turkish Nationalists 
who have repudiated the Turkish treaty and have been at the 
doors of Armenia. This is not a renewal of the proposal that we 
should accept a mandate; it is a suggestion that we should seek 
to get Turkish Nationalist and Armenian together to see whether 
they cannot reach a peaceful understanding. The whole situ- 
ation is confused and we have nothing like the full facts which 
would be needful for an intelligent opinion of the true conditions 
at the far Eastern end of Asia Minor. But certain facts seem clear. 


Armenia has been of late like a grain of corn between the upper 
millstone of Russia and the lower millstone of Turkish nationalism. 
And the spirit of patriotism among the Armenian ‘people has been 
strong enough to repell the Turk. A letter from Mr. HB. A, Yarrow,, 
connected with the educational work of the American Board in 
Eastern Turkey, in the Missionary Herald for December, gives the 
impression that these_republi¢s of the Caucasus are beginning to 
be able to stand on their own feet, both in diplomacy and in war. 


The rival ambitions of Turkish Nationalism and of Russian Soviet 
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power have clashed and the Turkish leader has warned the Rus- 
sians that the further invasion of Armenia will be regarded as a 
cause of war. Armenia is still dependent on the West for food and 
will be more so as the winter draws on. And, finally, it may be 
possible to drive a bargain with Mustapha Kemal which will in- 
clude the security of Armenia from direct Turkish attacks. 

President Wilson has accepted the invitation to attempt media- 
tion, not in person but through a deputy of his own appointment. 
But he claims as a preliminary the support and moral sanction 
of the nations of the League. He states plainly that he cannot 
speak for the United States or count upon support from Congress. 
But what he can do by his personal good offices to put an end to 
hostilities and bring about a good understanding he will gladly do. 
Events may move swiftly in this field, but at the moment of writ- 
ing this is the situation as we see it. Our people, who have 
refused a mandate for Armenia, certainly will rejoice that some- 
thing can be done in the name of our chief magistrate, if not of 
the whole nation, to put an end to the destruction of at least this 
portion of the Armenian people. 


Keep the Lord’s Day Out of Politics 


We are not disposed to look with favor on political activities 
which aim to bring the nation back to legislation for a Puritan 
observance of the Lord’s Day. In the first place, we do not favor 
compulsion in matters that have a purely religious significance. 
That we all need one day out of seven as a time of rest and an 
opportunity of worship no one who has studied the question dis- 
passionately will for a moment question. But we are not in favor 
of compelling people to go to church or to stay at home, or depriy- 
ing them.of the means of getting about except when the church 
bells are ringing. Those who wish to go to our places of worship 
can go as things are now. What we want is an inner compulsion 
which will drive men to worship because they need it and recognize 
that the nation needs God first in all its ways and a sincere desire 
for common prayer and fellowship. We are not under the Jewish 
law. We do not keep the Sabbath. We are Christians and remem- 
ber the Lord’s Day under the freedom of Christian responsibility 
and charity. 

Any political agitation directed toward a change in the estab- 
lished habits of the people must establish a necessity for the whole 
community. Of course if the agitators for a Puritan observance 
of the Lord’s Day can persuade a preponderant majority that the 
community needs such a repression of natural activities for health 
or for security, they are free to do so. But they will make a 
mistake in a country where at least a huge minority are only nomi- 
nally Christian to associate repression and limitation and what will 
seem to many a tyranny of the religious spirit with the recurring 
first day of every week. : 

We want a better observance of the Lord’s Day in worship, 
quiet, family life and neighborly work. But that will never come 
by political agitation. It is within the power of the churches to 
bring it about whenever they choose. If Christians would keep the 
Lord’s Day as it should be kept, their witness would go far toward 
changing the whole atmosphere of the nation. A joyful, genuinely 
Christian Sunday, fifty-two times in the year, by all” Christians 
would be better and more effective than a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. ; 


The Hardest Winter of All 


There are said to be 3,500,000 children in Hurope who are on the 
edge of starvation and who must be saved, if they can be saved 
at all, mainly by contributions from the American people. We 
have said year by year that the coming winter would be hard, but 
for many of the exhausted, well-nigh hopeless people of the impoy- 
erished nations this promises to be the hardest winter of all. In 
order to efficiency in this work of aid and support, eight organiza- 
tions haye confederated under the name of The European Relief 
Council, with Herbert Hoover as Chairman. His characteristic 
announcement is that the purpose of the Council will be to pro- 
vide funds for these three and a half millions starving and dis- 
eased children and to administer this relief economically. The 

Council is made up of the American Relief Administration, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, American Friends Service Committee . (Quakers), 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Federal Council of the 
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Churches of Christ in America, Knights of Columbus, Young -Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Here is a call to sympathy expressed in giving which we can 
hardly let pass us by without response. 


A Jarring Note 


Prejudice and ignorance of facts are the curse especially of 
religious controversy. _We had been gratified that the Tercentenary 
of the Pilgrims, except in certain “catholic” quarters of the Eng- 
lish Established Church, had called out so many expressions of 
appreciation and good will. But here comes along an American 
Roman Catholic pastor, Father MacMahon, to say that the Pilgrims 
established a régime more cruel than the Spanish Inquisition, and 
that they had no influence on the history of the country except that 
their theory of the separation of church and state led to the menace 
of Bolshevism today. We accept the Spanish Inquisition as a fair 
measure of fiendish cruelty under the name of Christ and are glad 
that Father MacMahon agrees with us. But he has evidently 
either not read the chronicles of the Pilgrims or has read them at 
second hand and with a mind colored by prejudice. He gives them 
eredit for demonstrating that the new world was a fit place for 
Englishmen to live in, a credit to which they are by no means 
exclusively entitled, as Virginia had proved it long before. He 
makes*a point against them in regard to-the initial communism, 
which was forced upon them and which they abandoned as soon 
as they could. And, being Hnglishmen, he calls them fools because 
they did not eat the fish, which were not there in December, and 
the corn, which they did eat. He calls them Unitarians, which 
would have shocked Robinson and Brewster, and adds significantly : 
“Our effort today is to undo the effect of the Pilgrim idea, which 
has permeated the country.” 

A little course in first-hand Pilgrim history with the fair mind 
and courteous speech which becomes the historian and the Chris- 
tian, might bring Father MacMahon to see that, though the Pil- 
grims had the misfortune not to be Irish, and were entirely human, 
they were men of sense as well as of courage. The idea that they 
were fools does not fit in well with the acknowledged fact that 
their influence has permeated the nation. 
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The British Weekly devotes a long editorial to the weaknesses 
and potential strength of the Recognition Meeting, which in Eng- 
land is a cross between our installation service and a popular re- 
ception to a new pastor. It thinks that at such gatherings the 
exaggerated panegyric and undue length of program are likely to 
neutralize the value of an occasion that might be made service- 
able to both pastor and people. We have attended services in this 
country at which the effect of much that was sensible and strong 
was considerably offset by too many “parts” and by too much 
jocosity. 


: The Key Man 


Many ministers, in these days when our missionary societies 
are facing disaster, are proving themselves financial statesmen of 
the first rank. It is one of the rare privileges granted to the min- 
ister not only to show his people a vision of the world, but to help 
them to make the vision real by sacrificial giving. ‘The minister’s 
own attitude is in many cases all that most of his parishioners 
need to start them on the right road. | 

A few months ago a young minister took an important church 
in Chicago. He has a group of forward-looking laymen. Instead 
of groaning and complaining about the large apportionment for 1921 
this minister and his official board took such high ground immedi- 
ately, that the congregation will undoubtedly follow. This is what 
he put in his calendar concerning benevolences before the campaign 
began: “Last year the budget for benevolences was $2,000, which 
was later increased by a special campaign for $1,000, making a 
total of $3,000. The $4,000 asked for on the proposed budget, there- 
fore, does not seem unreasonable in the light of the growth of the 
ehurch.” Another young minister, pastor of a wealthy church, as 
soon as his apportionment for 1921 was assigned, told his official 
board that it was outrageous, that the church ought not to think | 
of raising it, and that the best thing to do was to forget about it. 

The 1921 apportionment will succeed if our ministers believe 
in it enough to commend it to their people by bringing the need of 
our societies vividly before them, by giving extended teaching in 
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systematic and proportionate giving and by helping to plan and 
carry through a thorough Wyery Member Canvass. Ministers 
should see Dr. Herring’s little pamphlet entitled “The H. M. C.” 
It is not the minister’s job to raise the apportionment, but it is 
his task to give the leadership of his office toward providing a 
friendly atmosphere, an intelligent people, and an efficient organ- 
ization for doing the work. Our denomination and the people 
around the world who are reaching out hands to us for salvation, 
material and spiritual, are depending upon the minister to lead. 
What will his answer be? 


Hindrances to Good 


Two causes which we have very much at heart have received 
rather serious setbacks, we regret to say, of late. One is the cause 
of world-wide disarmament. Of all the countries in the world it 
would seem as if Australia from its very remoteness might get 
along without a great military establishment. Yet here is Premier 
Hughes who in addressing the representatives of the whole Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth said: 

The world as we see it today is obviously a world in which no 

nation can allow its war insurance policy to lapse. ... We cannot 
hope to maintain a white Australia policy by mere pious or blatant 
declarations of our, intentions and determination. Behind this 
there must be some force, and it cannot be anything less than the 
utmost resources of this nation. 
We still believe that the way of peace is the way of disarmament 
all round and that Japan, the only nation which Premier Hughes 
fears, is not the bogy which is pictured by extremists either in 
Australia or California. 

The other cause which is dear to us and which has been en- 
dangered is that of the full enforcement of the Prohibition amend- 
ment. The decision of the Supreme Court that the Volstead law 
cannot be invoked to prevent the transport of intoxicants legally 
owned from places of storage to homes, or kept in storage outside 
the home, seems to open the door to many evasions and to 
strengthen the hands of those who are trying to evade the law. 
We believe that in spite of this opening of a crack in the door that 
the law can be and will be enforced and we wish to do all in our 
power toi help the officers in their efforts at enforcement. 


Scotland Not Hopelessly Wet 


Mr. W. E. Johnson, known in campaigns for prohibition of in- 
toxicants as “Pussyfoot,” is much encouraged by the results of the 
Scotch referendum. On the surface that result seemed like a deci- 
sive use of local option to keep things as they are. But Mr. John- 
son’s measure of comparison is the beginning of the campaign for 
prohibition in our American states. Scotland, he says, did better 
than any American state did in its early elections. As to Glasgow, 
he notes the large number of votes for no-license—141,327 to 183,560 
for “no change’—and says that no American city of similar char- 
acter ever did so well until it had been voting for twenty years. 
It is significant that the residential parts of Glasgow which have 
had few licenses showed a wish to be rid of them, while the 
crowded quarters—and the slums of Glasgow are about as bad as 
any in the world—voted to keep them. The education of Scotland 
has begun. Mr. Johnson thinks it will go on steadily toward the 
exclusion of bar-rooms altogether. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Consistency 


There came to me a man who said, Safed, thou speakest many 
wise words, but thou art not always consistent. 

And I said unto him, If I were always consistent, then should 
I never be wise. 

- And he said, Thou utterest dark sayings. 

Then said I unto him, There are no completely consistent men 
aside from those in the Cradle and in the Asylum for Imbeciles. 
The only consistent man is the Completely Ignorant Man. There 
once lived a Philosopher named Immanuel, whose surname was 
Kant, who showed unto men that any line of thought consistently 
followed doth bump up against the Impossible. Man doth begin 
life in complete Consistency, which is to say, that he beginneth it 
in complete Ignorance. But there cometh a day when he learneth 
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a Truth, namely, that his Toe is capable of being brought up into 
his Mouth; and that Truth maketh his Ignorance Lopsided. 

And he said unto me, I had not thought of that; but it cometh 
to pass in time that he can no longer get his Toe into his Mouth. 

And I answered, So happeneth it with much of what we appre- 
hend as Truth; by the time we learn it, the thing is no longer 
possible nor yet desirable; nevertheless, the Truth hath been worth 
the learning, and it hath its logical relation to other Inconsistencies, 
which are properly apprehended as Truth. 

And he said unto me, Say on. 

And I said, The circumference of men’s Ignorance is vast, and 
every new Truth discovered is the Lengthened Radius whereby to 
measure the Diameter and Area of a Vaster Ignorance and a 
Greater Inconsistency. Yet hath it a Value. For each new Truth 
becometh an Interrogation Point, which reacheth out like a Fish 
Hook after the mouth of Leviathan. And albeit neither thou nor 
Job the servant of God can draw him out, yet doth the Inter- 
rogation Point Hook now and then a Sculpin of Information or 
an Hornpout of Knowledge, or some slippery Hel of Truth, which 
maketh our Ignorance Lopsided. 

Furthermore, I said unto him, Men do walk, not by any process 
of Bisymmetrical Progressive Motion, but by Hitching one side 
Ahead, and then Pulling the other side up and a Little Ahead, and 
by throwing the Center of Gravity out of Plumb and catching them- 
selves before they fall, so that in falling forward but never strik- 
ing, and wabbling ahead with first one foot and then the other, we 
contrive an approach to Consistency through Inconsistency. And 
the process of the Advancément of Human Knowledge, yea and 
of Human Goodness, is more or less Like Unto it. 

And he said, I have learned enough for one day. 

And I said, Go now and learn something on the other side of 
thine Ignorance that will help to balance up. For a False Balance 
is an Abomination unto the Lord, and the best thing about Incon- 
sistency is that it doth challenge us to learn another Truth. 


In Brief 


Do not forget that there are millions of Chinese who are in 
need of bread. A little disaster makes life difficult for the crowded 
farmers in the Chinese river valleys and a great disaster forces 
them to migrate or to sell their children to get bread. 

; ¥ ¥ 

A good many elderly people and people whose hearing is not as 
good as it was fifty years ago come to church on Sunday. Don’t 
forget that large contingent in your audience, Mr. Preacher, espe- 
cially if you have a congenital tendency toward dropping your voice 
at the end of every sentence. : 

Y % ¥ 

One-fifth of all the school children of Massachusetts are in paro- 
chial schools, and the number will soon be increased to one-fourth, 
if the present rate of advance goes on. In fifteen years ending in 
1915 the public school enrollment in Boston showed increase of 31.8 
per cent., while the increase in the parochial schools was 58.1 per 
cent. In Philadelphia during the same period, the number of the 
pupils in the public schools increased 30.2 per cent., and in the paro- 
chial schools 86.7 per cent. It will be well for all good citizens to 
ponder the significance of these statistics, which are taken from a 
book just issued by Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools. He believes that this situation creates a very delicate 


problem in connection with the supervision which it is right for the 


state to exercise. 

A ¥% ¥ 

An older centenary than that of the Pilgrim’s voyage is being 
celebrated just now in South America. Chili, to which most of the 
Straits of Magellan belongs, is holding public gatherings in memory 
of the bold Portuguese navigator, Fernaho Magalhaes, or in Spanish, 
Ferdinand Magellan, who four hundred years ago discovered the 
strait and was the first European to sail westward on the Pacific 
to the other shores. Like Columbus, he was a foreigner in the 
service of Spain when his great discovery and voyage were made. 
Magellan himself was killed in a fight with natives in the Philip- 
pines, but his companions completed the first round-the-world voyage 
in the Victoria, the one surviving vessel. It was because of the 
good weather which Magellan encountered as he sailed westward 
from the opening of his strait that the name of Pacific was given 
to the greatest of the oceans. ; 


‘ 
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It was customary in a former day to accuse 
our state universities of being hotbeds of infi- 
delity and to contrast them in religious matters 
with the denominational colleges, much to the 
discredit of the universities. While there was 
undoubtedly some ground for the accusation 
against the universities, it was probably never 
true to anything like the extent that it was 
painted by its foes. One of the schools espe- 
cially maligned in those days was the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. For many years its president 
was the late James B. Angell, a Congregational 
minister of such broad sympathies and Chris- 
tian outlook that he was allowed to be president 
of the university what time the United States 
Government kept hands off; the rest of the time 
he was our Minister to Turkey. His successor 
at the university is now succeeded by Dr. 
Marion L. Burton, some time President of the 
University of Minnesota, of Smith College, and 
before that pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, New York. His inaugural 
address indicates that he is a worthy follower 
of Dr. Angell for he believes that a great 
university should manifest the spirit that is 
summed up in the words, “He that will be 
greatest among you shall be your servant.” The 
following quotations from his address indicate 
how completely ‘service’ is the keyword of his 
program for the most noted of the state uni- 
versities of the West: 

A new day must dawn in American higher 
education. Anyone who has been close to the 
people during the war realizes that educators 
are expected to understand America and to in- 
terpret it. I am convinced that in serving the 
state we must aim consciously and deliberately 
to assume our share of responsibility for the 
new American civilization which must inevita- 
bly develop in this period of readjustment. Our 
universities have failed to focus. 

That education must serve the state has been 
proclaimed many times. ‘The years of the war, 
howeyer, have burned it into our souls. | 

In one sense it will be merely the’rebirth of 
original American intentions. It will mean 
that this versatile, complex, growing, pulsating 
entity which we call ““America’’ must be welded 
into a unified whole. via 

Some one must ascertain what are America’s 
flaming desires and intense yearnings and direct 
them into proper channels. Some one must 
drag out into the full light of day the most seri- 
ous national and international obligations that 
rest upon our people and focus public attention 
upon them. 

The university must expand to the breaking 
point the range of its understanding of Ameri- 
can life as it is today. America must_have 
unification, direction, interpretation. Herein 
lies the specifie duty of the university. 


Dr. Burton’s address may serve to remind us 
that the state universities are now furnishing 
the churches many recruits for leadership of 
the enterprises of the Kingdom. It is especially 
encouraging that so many of our strong Foreign 
Mission recruits come from the state-supported 
schools and the indications are that we shall 
get an increasing number of these fine young 
people for our work. It is very heartening also 
to have men of the type of President Burton 
chosen as leaders for these great universities. 

* % 

It is interesting to note the fine response 
made to the repeated statements of Roger Bab- 
son, the statistician, that religion must domi- 
nate the American people if they are to move 
on to the best things. It is good to find leading 
newspapers in sympathy with his attitude. We 
have had much to say of late years about the 
degeneracy of the press and no doubt much 
that we have said was well within the bounds 
of the truth. It is one of the tragedies of our 
civilization that great newspapers wielding tre- 
mendous power should use that power to delude 
the people and to lead them astray. There are 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


‘a good many, newspapers, some of them in the 
first class, that are now standing for high ideals. 
The Chicago Hvening Post is one of the clean- 
est and best of the daily papers of the Middle 
West. In an editorial the other day it took a 
stand with Mr. Babson for religion in the home 
and in all the relationships of life. This edito- 
rial is really a remarkable setting-forth of the 
very things which ministers of all denomina- 
tions desire. These brief quotations indicate 
its spirit: 

Men like Roger Babson, interested keenly in 
the larger phases of American business life, 
are sounding a note which should be heeded. 
They are calling men to a sense of religious 
responsibility. It is interesting and encourag- 
ing to hear these voices raised in the street and 
mart. They are sympathetic of an awakening 
to the fact that our vast material achievements 
may prove a mere illusion of success if we are 
indifferent to the things of the spirit. 

We think no man who is in touch with the 
tendency of the time can fail to be aware of 
the drift away from faith. The tragic conse- 
quences of the drift are the decreasing sense of 
obligation, the weakening conviction of moral 
duty, the disappearing of authoritative ethical 
standards for individual conduct. These things 
were strong in the life of the nation when there 
was a more general consciousness of God. 

The institutionalizing of religion in the mod- 
ern church, with its Sunday school and its 
young people’s societies and-.other agencies, was 
an inevitable and necessary development, but 
it has had one effect which almost offsets its 
many advantages. It has fitted in too well with 
other modern tendencies which have directly 
operated to take religion out of its natural 
stronghold in the home. 


After recounting the efforts of the Board of 
Sunday Schools of one of the denominations to 
promote home religion the editorial continues, 
“We are convinced that true religious strategy 
lies in this direction.” There is “little hope 
that the day may come when the old practice 
of family worship will be restored,” but religion 
should have a place in the table talk and the 
family circle conversation. “It is in such in- 
terchange of thought that the real interests of 
the home are reflected. Society, fashion, base- 
ball, polities, art, literature, the drama—these 
are frequent subjects of discussion. How often 
is religion mentioned? What place has God in 
the conscious and uttered life of the average 
home? But it is here that the revival of in- 
terest in spiritual things must have its begin- 
ning if the conditions felt by men like Roger 
Babson are to be met and if institutionalized 
religion is to be a vital and efficient force.” 

We have passed through dark days, periods 
when the most influential forces in our Ameri- 
ean life seem to be at best but negative in the 
struggle for great ideals. It is a happy thing 
to be able to record that leaders of such pow- 
erful agencies for good or-for evil as are the 
universities and the newspapers are commending 
to our people religion and service. R. W. G. 

Chicago, Oct. 25. 


The Extension Department of any Protestant 
denomination on the coast may well heed the 
wisdom of the Spanish Padres in locating their 
missions a day’s journey apart along EH] Camino 
Real, for strategic selection of site often deter- 
mines a church’s destiny. More often our 
churches have, like Topsy, “just growed,’ but 
modern ecclesiastical engineering inclines to- 
ward discrimination at the outset of the enter- 
prise. Outstanding among churches for which 
such preliminary care has been taken is the 
Hollywood Church, Los Angeles, and the dedi- 
cation of its first unit, the Woodruff Memorial 
Chapel, on Sunday, Oct. 17, marked the con- 
summation of six years’ planning and. effort. 
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For-some time previous to 1914 there devel- 
oped in the minds of a small group of people 
the growing conviction that a Congregational 
church was needed in Hollywood. Active among 
this group was Rev. C. C. Tracy, D. D., honored 
missionary of the American Board, whose aim 
extended beyond the service for local needs to 
the possibilities of such a home base in strength- 
ening the mission needs abroad. In co-operation 
with the Congregational HWxtension Society of 
Los Angeles a canvass was made which resulted 
in the opening of services in the Hollywood 
Theater in June, 1914, with Rev. Ray Carter 
as the pastor. The church was organized in - 
October of the same year, with 96 charter mem- 
bers. In January, 1917, the place of meeting 
was changed to the Woman’s Club House and 
in the following June Mr. Carter resigned from 
the pastorate, his successor, Rev. J. H. Lash, 
D. D., assuming leadership in November. 

War conditions rendered building inadvisable 
at this time, but the work of collecting sub- 
scriptions progressed steadily, so that a church 
might be erected as soon as opportunity offered. 


: The Extension Society purchased an admirable 
‘site on Hollywood Boulevard at a cost of 


$23,000, and held it for the church until sub- 
scriptions could be gathered to meet the obliga- 
tion. The Society actually gave $10,000 toward 
the undertaking, in addition to the help of out- 
side friends and the constant counsel of the 
Society’s officials. Ground was broken for the 
building in December, 1919, shortly after which 
the son and daughters of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Woodruff gave $25,000 toward the building in 
memory of their parents. Thus was made pos- 
sible the first portion of what will eventually 
be an unusually well-equipped church plant. 

The dedicatory services were not confined to 
a single day, but the entire week, Oct. 17-24, 
was designated as Dedication Week, with meet- 
ings of various kinds each night. The formal 
dedication occurred on Sunday, the 17th, begin- 
ning with an appropriate service for the church 
school, whose equipment needs are so well met 
in the new edifice. Before the eleven o’clock 
service, every seat was occupied and standing 
room searece, for not only members and commu- 
nity friends, but scores of outsiders desired to 
join in this happy occasion. Dr. Lash preached 
the sermon and led the service of consecrating 
the building to Christian work. At a Fellow- 
ship Meeting in the afternoon, presided over by 
Supt. G. F. Kenngott, whose aid in this project 
has been continuously effective, greetings were 
brought from local pastors. Tuesday evening a 
reception to the public was held, followed by a 
program of musical selections and addresses by 
Rey. Carl Patton, D. D., of the First Church, 
Rey. H. K. Booth, D. D., of Long Beach, and 
Dr. W. H. Snyder, Principal of the Hollywood 
High School. On Thursday, observed as ‘‘Church 
Night,’ the members and friends gathered for 
dinner in the new dining-hall and enjoyed a 
program of addresses and music. The young 
people held sway on Saturday evening at a ban- 
quet followed by a short program and installa- 
tion of officers for the year. 

The week culminated on Sunday, the 24th, 
when thirty-seven new members were received 
at the morning communion service, and when 
evening services were initiated by an address 
from Rey. D. F. Fox, D. D., of Pasadena, on 
“The Church and the Changing Order.” 

The new chapel is of North Italian architec- 
ture, and the soft pink of the plaster, roofed 
with tiles, blends into the California landscape, 
so like the Italian. The memorial windows also 
add color and dignity. The interior, finished in 
antique plaster, gray woodwork, gray. carpets 
and rose-colored draperies, produces an effect 
uniquely attractive. The basement provides for 
a banquet room, seating three hundred, a large 

(Continued on page 768) 
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And Glory Shone Around 


Dark patches of huddled sheep in the Beth- 
lehem field under glistening stars and near- 
by shadowy groups where watchful shep- 
herds rested, wrapped in their homespun 
cloaks. 

And suddenly glory shone around! Un- 
earthly light irradiated the common scene 
and as always when heaven draws close to 
earth poor humanity shrank in fear before 
the revealing splendor. No doubt each man 
saw with contrition the misdeeds of his past 
life. Then calming words fell on their ears— 
“Wear not’—and the announcement was made 
which sent them hurrying in quest of the 
Saviour born for them and “all people.” 

When they returned to the sheep earth and 
sky wore their wonted dress. The glory had 
removed into their own hearts and there 
abode—that glory which is joy in a Saviour 
found. 

* * 

A young deacon of the Early Church, 
Stephen by name, proved resistless in his 
arguments for the new faith. Even well- 
tested debaters from Alexandria and Roman 
Asia could not withstand his power. False 
witnesses were put forward, a great excite- 
ment was aroused and finally the mob seized 
the young man and brought him before the 
religious court of trial. 

And glory shone around! 

It was in’ Stephen’s face. 
flooded the cold court room. 

At once the High Priest, unmoved, un- 
warned, flung a challenge to the prisoner, 
“Are these statements true?” 

And Stephen poured out his soul to win his 
brethren and fathers. 

“As they listened to these words they be- 
came infuriated and gnashed their teeth at 
him. But full of the Holy Spirit and looking 
up to heaven Stephen saw the glory of God 
and Jesus standing at God’s right hand.” 

Was it just then that glory penetrated the 
man’s inmost soul and made him able, when 
mad rage had stoned him, to ery in the spirit 
of his Master, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge’? 


Its radiance 
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F am persuaded nothing shall avail 
To part the saving love of God from me; 
Go I to Rome to face a prison death, 


His love abides with me. 


Or should I live, surrounded by my foes, 
Or flattering friends to vitiate my will, 
Though life bear dangers death may never know, 


God’s love abideth still. 


Let angels come, with guise of purity, 
Or prince of air, to tempt my soul away, 
The spirits by the love of God I try; 


That love remains for aye. 


A Christmas Message 
By Mary Louise Daniels 


Invisible but actual—that glory which is 

forgiving love toward a deadly foe. 
* * 

For six long years a race of human beings 
has been groaning and travailing in pain 
under the cruel lash of a tyrant nation—and 
this in a Christian era! An open door into 
safety was placed before these persecuted, 
suffering Armenians. To them, as to Ste- 
phen, a challenge was flung, “Deny Christ— 
become a Moslem!” 

Beyond that door lay food, clothing, home, 
families, villages, peace, protection. 

On this side of it lay hunger, rags, weary 
wanderings, sickness, tortures and death. 

Men and women, thousands of them, an- 
swered the challenge with staunch loyalty 
to Christ. One pastor who took his stand 
may well voice the spirit of all these, so 
faithful: y 

“T have very little hope to see you again 
in this world. But be sure,-by God’s special 
help, I will do my best to encourage others 
to die manly. I also will wait for God’s 
help for myself to die as a Christian. May 
this country see that if we cannot live here 
as men we can die as men.” 

No glory cloud rolled down from the skies 
to illumine the blood-stained highways and 
byways of Armenia, and yet in reality glory 
shone around. It was there because it abode 
in the souls of heroes—that glory which is 


faithfulness unto death. 


ok * 

A woman was turned aside from sharing 
in the activities of Christ’s Kingdom. She 
had loved the meeting of the familiar group 
which gathered monthly to study missions 
and pray for the missionaries. To lose the 
joy of such companionship and service was a 
deep bereavement. Lying upon her bed, in 
weakness and loneliness, prayer began to stir 
in her heart and reach out yearningly to God 
—not a self-centered praying for personal 
comfort but intercession, with largeness of 
vision, for Christ’s Kingdom and for dearly 
loved missionaries, named over one by one. 


I AM PERSUADED 
By E. Leigh Mudge 


And glory shone around! 

One entering would see only a plain room 
and a frail form among the pillows. But if 
eyes could glimpse the spirit room within 
they would be dazed by its pure light—that 
glory, which is unselfish communion with 
God. 

* * : 

A glorious red rose looks down at me from 
a tall vase on my desk. Many petals are 
lapped and overlapped about a central heart 
and I draw them gently aside in order to 
peer into the velvety depths. 

“Here is the real glory of this rose,” I am 
thinking, “its ego, its spirit.” And I think 
further, “This rose suggests a church with 
its manifold activities lapped and overlapped 
about its inner life.” 

I draw. gently aside the outer wrappings 
one by one. Past the form of worship, the 
programs, the committees, the benevolences, 
the social functions, yes, past the testimonies 
and prayers I search, looking for Spirit like 
unto Christ’s. And I find its fragrance in 
the hearts of men and women—but even so, 
there is a depth beyond and my quest is 
ended only when I reach to the first and 
smallest care of the church—a little child. 

The church and its children—the Christ- 
child come again in every one, so radiant 
with divine possibilities ! 

To work into the very fiber of every un- 
folding child-spirit a consciousness of God 
and a love for all his children, enforcing 
teaching with related activities, this is the 
beginning and source of all the purity, beauty 
and power within the life of a church. © This 
way comes its glory—that glory which abides 
and “shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” ; 

O Lord, we praise the wonder 

Of that glory, shining round! 
We praise thee more for precious store 
Of glory shining, bound 

In humble hearts and faithful, 

In the church, within the child, 

We ask the will, the love, the skill 

To hoard this, undefiled. 
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: 


The present things of sense, or trembling dread 
Of woes unknown the future has in store, 
Breed no dismay nor wake disheartening fear, 


Since God’s love goes before. 


No threatening Power upon his lofty height, 
Nor depth of distance he may banish me, 
Nor other creature, fair or foul, can break 


The love of Deity. 


For through the love of God, who gave to man 
The Love incarnate, his beloved Son, 
We more than conquerors are, and life and love 


Eternally are won. 


Dec. 9, 1920 


What I Think of the Interchurch Now 
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A Message from the Father of the Movement 


What is success? Would Paul have been 
a greater success had he raised more money? 
Is success milking a hundred million dollars, 
more or less, from a plutocratic but reluc- 
tant constituency of One Who Himself ‘had 
not where to lay His head?” 


Doubtless there are people today who 
would be throwing up their hats for the 
Interchurch if it had been successful in its 
financial’ drive, but who, since it fell so 
many million dollars short, are lifting their 
eyebrows and shaking their heads at the 
thing that failed. 


But if it takes a hundred million dollars 
to make the Interchurch a success, it can 
never be a success, e’en though it get ten 
times a hundred million, for the kingdom of 
God is “not meat and drink.” And if the 
Interchurch was a movement of God’s Spirit, 
the failure to collect shekels cannot make 
the movement a failure. Lt 


SPIRITUAL STANDARDS 

We have got to apply ‘another standard 
to spiritual enterprises. The main thing is 
not, are they successful, but are they of 
God? The daily papers would have reported 
Calvary as the collapse of a great religious 
leader. 

I am not cast down over the misfortunes 
which have befallen the Interchurch; and 
I am not discouraged over the serious diffi- 
culties which now beset it. I am only con- 
cerned that enough faith be found to man 
the walls until “the morning cometh”; that 
enough of the spirit of sacrificial service be 
found “to endure as seeing him who is in- 
visible.” 

Oh, yes, the Interchurch made mistakes. It 
spent too much money. It was over-confident. 
Sometimes it confounded size with greatness 


Parr I. 

Doctor Sage and Judge Wittington arrived 
at the door at the same moment, both of them 
wondering why their friend, William Knowles, 
had sent for them on Christmas night. He met 
and greeted them in the hall, but not till the 
servant had taken their coats from them and 
the three were alone by the fire in the dimly 
lighted library, with the doors closed behind 
them, did he give any explanation. Then he 
thanked them for being willing for his sake to 
leave their families on Christmas night. 

“The reason,” he said, looking at the judge, 
as he spoke, ‘is because I may be on the point 
of solying at last the mystery of my boy’s dis- 
appearance; and I need your counsel. 

“Tt happened long before you knew me, Sage,” 
he added, turning to the doctor, “and. you have 
heard little or nothing about it from me, for it 
has been too profound a sorrow. It influenced 
our whole lives, and shortened my wife’s life 
without’a doubt. The facts in brief were these. 
Our little boy, our only child, a baby of eleven 

- months, was stolen from us by his nurse. The 


- motive seemed clear at first, for almost imme- 


By Rev. James I. Vance, D.D. 


and mistook organization for efficiency. But 
does this make it peculiar, or entitle it to 
stand in a class by itself? 


Nothing ever gets anywhere without mak- 
ing mistakes. I should be suspicious of the 
Interchurch had it committed no blunders 
and prevoked no opposition. 


Nothing has been so misunderstood or so 
bitterly opposed, which is a sufficient cer- 
tificate that the Interchurch was not a pipe 
dream. 

For one glorious year it put religion on 
the map. The world knew there was a Chris- 
tian church, and that it was functioning. 
The program of activities was projected: on 


a scale measurably worthy of a Saviour; 


whose dream is world conquest. 


This is what matters—not whether the 
Tnterchurch has failed, but whether it was 
in line with the Christian ideal. 


As the air clears and the church comes to 
a sober reflection and a just estimate, and 
gives the Movement a square deal, I am 
inclined to think its verdict will be “well 
done!” We ‘cannot go on with our denomi- 
national selfishness and competition. It is 
imperative that the Christian churches of 
America get together and do team work. 

The kind of co-operation that is needed and 
is feasible today is not that which seeks a 
common creed or heads for organic union. 
It is that which co-ordinates church activities 
and enables us, in a unified way, to move for- 
ward together to perform our world mission. 

This is precisely what the Interchurch 
sought to do, and something. must keep on 
seeking to do it until it is done. 

‘That means that the Interchurch or an- 
other movement with a different name -but 


Another Bethlehem 


A Christmas Story 
By Shepherd Knapp 


diately I received a letter demanding money 
for his return, and appointing time and place. 
I complied with the directions in every particu- 
lar, but no one met my messenger, and from 
that day, in spite of all our efforts, we could 
learn nothing, absolutely nothing. We hoped 
againstehope that he was alive, and would re- 
turn to us; and then, as the years went by, we 
could only hope that he was dead and spared 
the suffering of want and ill-treatment. Our 
comfort, such as it was, has been in making 
other children happy, both here in New York, 
and to some extent in other places. That was 
how our Children’s Hospital came into exist- 
ence and our farm colony for boys up in West- 
chester. 

“And now, after all these years,” he contin- 
ued, again including the judge in his audience, 
“the mystery is perhaps to be explained. Last 
evening I received by mail this letter,”—he drew 
it from his pocket, as he spoke. “It is dated 


. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and is signed Hmman- 


uel King. Let me read it to you.” 
“Read it by all means,” said the judge. 


substantially the same purpose must carry 
on. , . 
Must Not Be ABANDONED 


It makes little difference what becomes 
of the Interchurch as an organization, or of 
the men and women who, with an enthusi- 
asm that has rarely been surpassed, aban- 
doned themselves to the ideal. But it makes 
a tremendous difference what becomes of 
this ideal. 

It cannot be abandoned without abandon- 
ing the strategy taught in the Bible, em- 
bedded in the very nature of a religion whose 
one law is love, preached by the church for 
two thousand years, and practiced today per- 
haps more extensively by forces which oper- 
ate against the church than by the church 
itself. ; 

I feel that the set-back the movement has 

received is itself a part of the program of 
progress. While no chastening for the pres- 
ent is pleasant but grievous, it is needed; 
and it should be of some comfort to the 
friends of the Interchurch to know that 
“whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 
*’ We must not become discouraged, for dis- 
couragement is only “disenchanted egotism.” 
We must take stock and adventure again. 
We must not admit that Protestant Chris- 
tianity is so divisive that team work is im- 
possible. We must keep on training and 
changing the harness, until we pull together. 
Only as we do can we hope to translate 
Christ’s dream of world conquest into real- 
ity. It is not a divided, but a unified and 
united church, co-ordinated and co-operating, 
that is challenging and convincing. 

“That they may be one... that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


“*You do not know me,’ the letter begins, 
‘and though I have seen you more than once, 
and have considerable knowledge of you in cer- 
tain particulars, I am not personally acquainted 
with you. I must therefore indicate at once 
my reason and warrant for writing you this 
letter. There has come into my _ possession, 
partly through chance, partly of my own seek- 
ing, important information connected with the 
disappearance of your son thirty-one years ago: 
and I have reached the conclusion that I ought 
to make it known to you.’ ” 

“One moment,” said the judge, interrupting. 
“Does he ask for money before he gets through?” 

“No, there is no evidence of any mercenary 
motive,’ answered Mr. Knowles. “ ‘I will confess 
frankly,’ the letter goes on, ‘that I have hesi- 
tated to take this step, doubting seriously 
whether it would do good or harm. Until re- 
cently I have felt sure that it was best for me 
to keep to myself the facts which have come to 
my knowledge, feeling that it would endanger 
interests far more important, in my judgment, 
than the happiness of any individual man. To 
me the one thing worth living for and working 
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for is the creation of better human relation- 
ships, the substitution of mutual understanding 
and mutual helpfulness in place of jealousies 
and strifes and hatreds, and at the present 
day—’ ” 

“A suggestion of the fanatic there,’ inter- 
posed the judge, “or at least of the visionary.” 

His friend nodded without pausing in his 
reading. ‘‘‘And at the present day the greatest 
need for fundamental improvement in human 
relations and the greatest danger from our hu- 
man tendency to hatred and strife is in the 
industrial field.’ ” 

“T am afraid, Knowles,” said the judge, “‘that 
the real motive back of all this is some sort of 
labor agitation.”’ 

“T faney you are right about that,’ admitted 
the other. ‘‘What I want to know is whether, 
in spite of that, it may not be wise to hear 
what this man can tell me.” He returned to 
the letter: ‘“‘ ‘It was through my own work for 
better relations between employers and working 
men that I first became interested in the facts 
related to your son’s disappearance: and those 
facts are vitally connected with an individual 
to whom I look for important service in the 
eause to which my own life is devoted. If I 
tell you the facts, I place that man, to a con- 
siderable extent, in your power. How will you 
then use your power? That is the / question 
which I have debated within myself. Influ- 
* enced by the reputation which you have among 
working men as a prejudiced and harsh member 
of the employer class, I was disposed to keep 
silence.’ ” 

“You see!” exclaimed the judge. 

“Yes, but wait a moment till you hear the 
rest. ‘But at the same time,’ -the letter con- 
tinues, ‘I used! all the means at my disposal to 
learn more about you, to dig below your repu- 
tation and find your real self: and I have now 
reached a different conclusion. I know now of 
your benefactions, and how you have devoted 
to them not only a very large part of your for- 
tune, but also a very large measure of your 
time and thought and energy. Also, I know 
that you not only profess devotion to religion, 
but express your religion in constant acts of 
Christian kindliness and generosity. I have 
thus assured myself of the genuineness and 
depth of your human sympathies, however they 
may seem to have been contradicted by the 
harshness and prejudice with which your repu- 
tation credits you.’ 

“Pxcuse my reading these very personal mat- 
ters,” Mr. Knowles broke off to say. “I should 
be glad to omit this part, if the letter could be 
understood without it.” 

“There is no need for you to assure us of 
that,’ said the doctor, who had remained silent 
up to this point, not joining in the judge’s 
comments on the letter. ‘‘No one could ever 
accuse you of blowing your own trumpet, 
Knowles. All the more for that reason it in- 
terests me that this stranger, whoever he is, 
should have put his finger so unerringly upon 
your real character. Often you succeed in hid- 
ing it even from your friends.” 

“Let me finish the letter,” said Mr. Knowles. 
“There are only a few more sentences: “Ihere- 
fore instead of fearing, as at first, that my in- 
formation will in your hands be used against 
the cause of better industrial relations, I have 
begun to hone that, when it reaches you, it will 
have the effect of transforming you into a friend, 
perhaps a champion, of that cause. In this I 
may be mistaken. Only the event can prove 
whether I am or not. But I have determined 
to take the chance. ‘ 

“*Accordingly I ask you whether you will 
come to this city’—you remember,’ Knowles 
interjected, “that the letter is dated Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania—‘two weeks from today, on Jan- 
uary sixth, and meet me at the Sun Hotel at 
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seven o’clock in the evening. I shall need the 
intervening time to safeguard, as well as I can, 
the individual to whom I have already referred; 
and I ask you to notify me, by an advertisement 
inserted in the New York Times for December 
twenty-seventh, whether you accept my offer, 
addressing me by my initials and signing your 
own. 

“*T am by no means unaware that in ad- 
dressing to you this letter I am opening an old 
wound, and that my responsibility is all the 
more serious because of the many years that 
have passed since that wound was originally 
inflicted. I should be guilty of cruelty in doing 
this, were it not for my sincere belief that the 
information which I propose to give you will 
be of some real comfort and service to yourself. 

“Very truly yours, 
““HMMANUEL KING.’ ” 

“Honestly, I do not know what to make of 
it,’ said Judge Wittington. “The last of it 
makes a little better impression, I confess.” 
He fell silent. 

“Well?” said his friend. 

“Of course,’ the judge began again, “we must 
recognize that we are working,in the dark; but, 
on the whole, I am inclined to believe that the 
writer of the letter, when he says that he has 
information of importance to you, is sincere, 
that he at least believes it to be important. 
What the information is we have no means of 
accurately knowing. There is the possibility, 
though the letter itself nowhere suggests it, 
that your son is alive, and that the information 
offered to you is a clue to his whereabouts. It 
is more probably a clue to those who were re- 
sponsible for his disappearance. Whether, in 
that case, anything could be gained by your 
knowing it, is questionable: it might even prove 
painful, by relating past facts which cannot 
now be changed and which you would be as 
happy not to know.” 

“T have thought of that,” 
“And yet—” 

“And yet’”—the judge continued his sentence 
for him—‘‘on the chance that there is some- 
thing which you would wish to know, or even 
something which you ought to know, though you 
might not wish it, you dare not leave the clue 
unfollowed. JI understand your feeling.” 

“And you agree?’ 

“Yes; somewhat reluctantly, I admit—but, 
yes, I agree.” 

“And you, Doctor?” 

“T think you are right,” replied the doctor. 
“Tf I were in your place, I should hear what 
the man has to tell.” 

“There is one more thing that I want to ask 
of you both,’ continued Knowles, with a cer- 
tain air of hesitation. ‘‘Perhaps it is too much 
to ask. Perhaps I am foolish to wish it. But 
there are so many uncertainties involved in this, 
it is so impossible to tell beforehand what it 
will lead to, what quick judgments and decisions 
it may demand, and besides, I feel myself so 
much shaken by this sudden flaring up’ of the 
old sorrow, that I shrink from trusting to 
myself alone.” 

“You want: us to’ go with you to Bethlehem, 
is that it?” asked Dr. Sage. 

“That is it.” 

“You'll not need to ask us twice. Hh, Judge?” 

“Tt’s a very sensible idea,” said the judge. “TI 
should have suggested it myself, Knowles, if 
you hadn’t.” 

“Thank you,” said their friend; “thank you 
more than I can say. And now you must hurry 
back to your families. I have not forgotten how 
much you have given up to come to me tonight.” 

“There is one thing to guard against,” said 
the judge, as they stood to take their leave. 
“Let us not, during the nearly two weeks that 
intervene between now and the sixth of Janu- 
ary, indulge in hopes and fancies which may 
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crumble into dust at the touch of reality. W 
are three sensible men. I suppose,’ he addec 
with a smile, “that considering the positions o: 
something like prominence which we have at 
tained in three difficult callings, we might ever 
be described as three wise men. Surely we are 
at least wise enough not to let hopes and fancie: 
run away with us, only to bring us up short 
with a jolt of disappointment at the end.” 

“All of which is aimed at me,” said Knowles 
smiling. ‘But don’t be afraid. I do not expect 
that this man’s information will bring me any 
great happiness or comfort. I see clearly that 
it offers only a little ray of hope, a mere point 
of light, not much bigger than a single star in 
a night sky; and yet it is by a star that sailors 
bring their ships across the sea to far-off ports. 


’ Perhaps on the sixth of January we also may 


reach some welcome haven by following a star. 
(To be concluded next week) 


The Interpreter 
Lysander’s Christmas Shopping 


There are almost as many moods in looking 
toward Christmas as there are individual minds. 
Many roads lead toward Bethlehem; but some 
of the travelers are very far away. Some 
would not come at all unless they were prodded 
and pushed. Many come in a spirit of reluc- 
tance and complain of unreality. Which im- 
plies, I think, that the real spirit of the time 
is a social spirit and that no one can enjoy 
his Christmas time alone. I notice that wise 
men and angels and shepherds eame to the 
Child in groups. I wonder how St. Simeon of 
the pillar in the desert celebrated Christmas! 
He may have spent more time in hauling gifts 
up hand over hand and waving blessings to the 
crowd. But there is not much room on a col- 
umn top—nor yet in any other narrow place of 
lonely self-regarding. 

Lysander this morning asked me whether I 
had finished my Christmas shopping. There was 
the suspicion of a sneer upon his lips as he 
said the words and I perceived that he was far 
away upon his road to Bethlehem. Lysander 
is a kindly soul, but rather overburdened with 
cares and chained fast to the stuff. Some of 
his dependents, I fear, are both exacting and 
extravagant. I think he might enjoy, for once, 
a Christmas in the wilderness. He said as 
much, indeed, when I turned upon him and 
demanded why he had such a grouch with 
Christmas. “I wish,’ he said—and the words 


were weary—‘I wish that I could go to sleep 


and not wake up until it is necessary to calcu- 
late my income tax.” 

Think of all that Lysander would miss if he 
were taken at his word! I make no plea for 
waste and pride at the Christmas season. They 
seem rather wicked when little children by the 
million are going hungry. I think that Lysander 
might be wise to cut out Christmas shopping 
until he feels in-a more Christmas mood. A 
letter, written at leisure and carrying individ- 


‘ual thought and affection, might be the best of 


Christmas gifts for those who really love him. 
His children see too little of him and such a 
letter would be more of a surprise than any 
five-pound box of candy all tied up with pink 
ribbons, and much less likely to result in bills 
from the doctor. 

But if Lysander does go shopping he ought 
to get the fun of it himself. No gift is really 
good unless the giver puts a little of his own 
pleasure in the packing. I am not quite sure 
that Lysander is capable of the fun of Christ- 
mas shopping any more. His moral joints are 


getting somewhat stiff. His sense of humor 


creaks’ a little as it works. A bit of grumbling 
wraps itself up in many of his purchases, while 
affection and consideration are the true envelope 
of all gifts. _ If he had these, he might go on 
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his shopping errands with something of the joy 
he knew, as a child of ten, holding his mother’s 
hand in the great adventure of the crowd. That 
is the Christmas spirit, the spirit of giving 
gladly, as Christ did when he gave himself for 
the need of the world. 

So this is what I told Lysander: “My good 
fellow, you are regarding Christmas as a task 
and not as a delight. You are robbing yourself in 
somewhat futile and perfunctory gifts to others. 
Don’t let your mind be hustled. Take time for 
affectionate and considerate thought. Cut your- 
self loose from precedents. Forget your grouch 
and get a little fun out of your giving. Be 
childlike as you remember Christ the child.” 
And I took the sermon to myself and meditated 
upon it, as every wise exhorter should. R. 


OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Messages from the Manger 


By Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D.D. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


“And they came with haste and found both 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in the 
manger.’—Luke 2:16. 

Once again we join the mighty throng of 
pilgrims who kneel in reverence at the manger 
side. Bethlehem is the Mecca of all pious 
hearts. The most precious scene in the world’s 
history is this manger scene. Artists have 
striven with each other in a futile attempt to 
express the religious sentiment that surrounds 
it. The hearts of men find here the messages 
for which they thirst, 

The manger has a message for the man of 
the common lot. In the familiar pictures of 
the nativity the light proceeds from the Babe. 
It falls upon the faces of Joseph, Mary and 
the shepherds. It gilds the implements of travel 


and toil. It glorifies the stable and all its 
occupants. And not one of these was of the 
nobility. They were peovle who shared the 


common lot and the necessity for toil. They 
were artisans and tenders of sheep. How much 
it has meant to the world that Jesus was not 
high born, but was of lowly origin. No man 
ean scorn the life of toil if he recalls that Jesus 
shared it. The message of the manger to the 
common man is reassuring. 
your place. The greatness and the glory of 
life do not depend on the eminence of your 
station. Men are not “cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined” within their surroundings. ‘There is 
room enough within the narrowest walls for 
one to be noble. If a carpenter’s lot was big 
enough for Jesus, your place in life offers room 
enough for you. 

There is a message for democracy. The scene 
of Jesus’ birth was humbler than the common 
lot. The manger is glorified in our imagination. 
But the fact remains that a manger is only a 
eattle stall and a stable is but a barn. Shep- 
herds, seen close to, are not very esthetic in- 
dividuals. They are unkempt, ill-clad; they 
smell of the flock. Remove the halo from this 
scene and it is very plebian, indeed. It is out 
of such a lowly place that He came upon whose 
shoulders should rest the “government.” The 
manger scene lifts up the head’ of the lowliest. 
It lays the ground for democracy. There are 
many children who are coming to our shores 
today who were born in stables. We cannot 
despise them because of their origin. None of 
them can be born in more lowly surroundings 
than the Master of men. 

There is a message for the home. Jesus was 
not a detached individual. He was a member 
of a family; he was a child of the home. You 
‘cannot explain Jesus apart from Joseph and 
Mary. . He shared the family life, the family 
worship, the family instruction. To a great 


degree he was what his home life and training 


Do not despise, 
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made him. This fact glorifies the life of the 
home, It emphasizes the sacred significance of 
its tasks. It reveals its possibilities. Mother 
and father find refreshment and renewal of 
strength in remembering that Jesus came from 
a Holy Family and in reflecting that out of 
other holy families there may be expected other 
saviors of mankind. 

There is a message for the nation. We are 
told that wise men came and knelt at the foot 
of the Babe at Bethlehem. There was some- 
thing more important than their knowledge. 
The imagination of artists has sometimes pic- 
tured kings at his feet. This reveals true in- 
sight if it does not picture historical fact. It 
is not learning or culture or military power that 
makes a nation great. ‘‘Not by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit.” The manger tells 
us that national order and security lie in ex- 
pressing the spirit of Jesus in national institu- 
tions and national dealings. The only will that 
will finally prevail is good will. 

There is a message for the Christian. Jesus 
did not come into the world full grown. He 
came as a little child. He grew in wisdom, in 
stature, in grace and in favor with God and 
man.. So the Christian spirit in us must first 
be born and then grow to maturity. We must 
expect it to grow, aspire to have it grow. We 
are not to be discouraged if we fail over and 
again to live up to our best expectations for 
ourselves. The truest test of our religion, per- 
haps, is whether we are growing daily in grace 
and in the “knowledge of Christ.” 

Once again the manger has a message for 
the burdened. The angels sang when Jesus 
came to earth; they bade the earth rejoice. 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy.” 
The Word was made flesh. The spirit of God 
was manifested in human love. Now the world 
of burdened hearts could see what the heart of 
God was like. Men have fought furious theo- 
logical battles in efforts to prove that Jesus was 
like God while the world has wanted to know 
that God is like Jesus. The nativity tells us 
that God stoops to share the lot of the humblest. 

We are told that the wise men came to see 
the Babe and that after they had seen him 
“they departed into their own country another 
way.” So we shall return each to his own lot 
and tasks “another way” if we only hear what 
the manger has to say to us. 


Department of Religious Drama 
and Pageantry 
Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGES THROUGH DRAMA 

An increasingly large number of churches 
substitute for the “Christmas Sunday school 
concert” an inspirational form of church wor- 
ship, or a pageant. At the conference and 
demonstration on pageantry given Monday af- 
ternoon, Nov. 22, under the auspices of the 
Congregational Education Society many plans 
for the present season were discussed. The 
series of Saturday afternoon conferences at the 
Boston University School of Religious HEduca- 
tion and Social Service gather many represent- 
atives of the Sunday School Association. Prof. 
H. Augustine Smith, head of the Department of 
Fine Arts and Religion, with his colleagues dis- 
cuss and demonstrate some good ways to present 
to different ages the Christmas message as it 
may be given through music, art and pageantry. 

Two of the newer services for Christmas that 
have recently appeared are: “The Prophetic 
Child,” arranged by Rey. Langley Sears and 
published by the Pilgrim Press; and “Following 
the Star,” a Christmas service prepared by 
Ruth Seabury and Mabel I. Hmerson, also pub- 
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lished by the Pilgrim Press. Two of my own 
new pageants, “Christ for the World,” and 
“Pilgrims of the Star,” are available in type- 
written form. 

So many questions have been asked concern- 
ing a somewhat unique service that was given 
in 1917 at Union Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, that I am adding the gist of the text. The 
value of the service was that the promises were 
really fulfilled. So sincere and spontaneous was 
the response from the church and the church 
school, that many welcome promises were made, 
and later redeemed, by friendly visitors. Ob- 
viously the details of the promises may be 
easily adapted to local needs. 


A Promissory Christmas 

F'oss—Now, children, the truth is all your 
Christmas presents are in the express office of 
the B. & M. R. R. in Boston. 

Sally (lisping)—Why don’t you geth them 
out then? 

Supt.—We can’t, Sally. We wish we could. 

foss—But we promise that we’ll get them as 


soon as possible—we’ll have a promissory 
Christmas. 
Sally (breaking into tears)—Boo-hoo! I 


don’t want any promithory Chrithmath—I want 
a real one! 

Loud Chorus—Me too! 

(Enter Sexton with cablegram. Supt. reads 
to self and then aloud.) 

Supt— ‘Somewhere in France. 
send Christmas greetings. 
chance.” 

Deacon Brown—Another disappointment! We 
shall feel as blue as the children. We did think 
our pastor would get back to us by Christmas. 

Foss—I have a bright idea. Let’s write our 
promises to these Sunday school children and 
give them to them. We’ll write out our prom- 
ises and give them to you .to keep so you can 
collect on the promises just as people do on 
promissory notes. 

Foss (Writing rapidly and reading)—I 
promise to give every child in this Sunday 
school a bag of candy, an apple and at least 
one other present by Jan. 1. 

Loud Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Supt—I promise to help Santa Claus de- 


If detained 
Promise return first 


- liver those presents on or before Jan. 1. Also I 


promise to give every teacher in our Sunday 
school a copy of my new book, ‘The Ideal 
Chureh Sehool.” 

Teachers (heartily )—Thank you! Thank you! 

President Women’s Association—Would it 
help any if we women promised to furnish a 
free supper on the night the other presents are 
distributed? 

Boys—You bet it would! 

Foss—Write it out, Miss Bates, and bring it 
up here. (Throwing down pack and taking 
small bag from pocket) Here’s my promise. 
(Drops his slip in) Now yours, Mr. True 
(passes to Supt. who drops his in). Now, Miss 
Bates. (Miss Bates comes up and drops hers 
in.) 

Mr. Price—The orchestra will promise to give 
a free concert that night or any time it will 
help most. 

Santa—Here, 
white. (Mr. 
bag. ) 

Miss Syckes—Semper Fidelis Class will 
promise to give their teacher the Liberty Bond 
we know he wants more than anything for him- 
self. 

Mr. Hersey—Your affection is dear to me. 
Will you make that Liberty Bond into the nu- 
cleus of a fund for our Red Cross Unit? We 
need the money for war materials. 

Foss—Perhaps some other class would like 
to promise a present for their teacher. 


here! Put it in black and 
Price comes up and drops slip in 
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(Three or four together in different parts of 
the church) We do! We do! 

Dr. Hari—Do these presents all have to be 
things? I havyen’t much money this year. I’d 
like to give-my bit to the whole church by in- 
creasing my yearly pledge one-half. (Applause.): 

Mrs. Sweetser—If it doesn’t have to be 
things, I’d like to promise to make three calls 
a week this year on our “shut-ins.” 

Supt.—Of course it doesn’t have to be things. 
Promise what you have. God asks us, as he 
asked Moses, “What is that in thine hand?” 

Foss—We'll have the biggest Christmas yet, 
if it is promissory. I can see lots of you want 
to be in on this. , Ushers, pass slips and pencils 
to everybody, and let’s see how many promis- 
sory presents we can collect right now. 

(Usher starts rapidly around. Organist 
starts. Ushers collect, ete.) 

Foss—“I promise to be on time to my 9.30 
Sunday school class every Sunday this year.” 
Signed—A. Delinquent. “I promise to let my 
boy bring all the boys he wants home for a 
jamboree, as he calls it, one night a week. I 
don’t care if things do get all mussed up.” 
Signed—An over-particular mother. “I prom- 
ise not to shirk committee work again for a 
whole year.” Signed—One who often forgets. 
“The ©. B. Society promises to tie.up with the 
church better than ever before.” Signed—Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Sécretary, Chairman of 
Committees. “I promise to believe in people 
and causes more sympathetically.” Signed— 
Doubting Thomas. “I promise not to pity my- 
self again for a year, but to take the class of 
girls Mr. True wanted me to.” Signed—Wide 
Awake at Last. “I promise to attend choir 
practice more regularly.” Signed—Miss “I 
Didn’t Think.” ‘The Student Class promise to 
help entertain the soldiers and sailors once a 
week.” Signed—Secretary. Hello, here’s a 
printed slip—(Printed) “I promise to do what 
my teacher and Mr. True and Mr. Donald want 
me to, for I love them.”  Signed—Susie W. 

Supt.—Bless you, Susie. We appreciate that. 

(Sexton keeps poking his head in and beck- 


promises redeemed. 
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oning excitedly. Supt. finally sees him and goes 
out. Deacon Foss keeps on reading. Soon Supt. 
comes back with Mr. Donald, the minister). 

Many—Mr. Donald! Mr. Donald! 

(Supt. precedes Mr. Donald to front of plat- 
form. Deacon Foss shakes hands warmly, 
walks to right still reading promises and smiling 
happily. 

Foss (to people)—Here is the first of our 
Mr. Donald promised to 
come as soon as he could and here he is. (To 
Mr. Donald) Who’s this? (Boy hides shyly 
behind Mr. D.) 

Mr. Donald—This is Lucien Arreras, a little 
boy I found at Verdun. His father and mother 
were both killed when the city was shelled and 
he was nearly crazed by fright. 

Supt.—Will you shake hands, Lucien? I like 
little boys (bends down to speak to Lucien who 
is gently pushed forward by Mr. Donald. Lu- 
cien retreats again behind Mr. Donald, but the 
child smiles for the first time). 

Mr. Donald—Lucien is still shy, and he does 
not understand much English. He is an affec- 
tionate and grateful little fellow and will. soon 
love you all. (Yo L.—These are all your 
friends.) I have adopted him in the name of 
Union Church, Will you help me bring him up? 

Mrs. Noble (Coming forward and speaking 
eagerly )—Please let me have him first. Willie 
and Bettie will just love him. (Stoops and 
pleads with little boy who finally shyly goes 
with her, looking back all the time at Mr. 
Donald.) 

Supt.—We are haying a promissory Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. Donald—Promissory Christmas? 
so? 

Chorus—‘We’re promising what we'll give 
one another.” “EKxpress Company on strike—no 
presents.” 

Supt.—Yes, so Deacon Foss ‘and I have prom- 
ised to give the children their candy, cards, 
mittens, etc., by Jan. 1. 

Foss—There are a good many other interest- 
ing promises here. I read some before you 
arrived, and here are some just for you. (Passes 


How 
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them to Mr. Donald who reads them smilingly. 

Supt (looking over Mr. Donald’s shoulder)- 
Read that one. (Takes it and reads teasingly 
I promise not to go to sleep during your mi 
sionary sermons. Signed—One who does nc 
believe in missions. 

Mr. Donald (reclaiming the slip)—These ar 
personal. They were not intended to be rea 
to you. 

Children—Oh, read them, read them! 

Mr. Donald—Well, I shall read one or tw 
without the names, for I want you to share m 
pleasure. (Reading) “I promise not to mak 
excuses to get out of any church work you giv 
me this year.” (I wish about 50 more woul 
promise that.) “I’m a shut-in, and I can’t d 
any church work, but I promise to pray for you 


during sermon time every Sunday morning un 


less absolutely prevented.” (“More things ar 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.”) 
“We promise to be understudies for Aaron, hold 
ing up your hands.” (Signed by five splendic 
young men.) ‘Until you ean find a better leade: 
I will try to do Tommy McDougal’s work a: 
C. E. President till he gets back from France.’ 
(This is signed by one of the girls. I hops 
some of the other girls will underwrite the com: 
plete list of our boys still overseas.) 

Supt—What’s that promise? Poetry, I dc 
believe. 8 

Mr. Donald (Putting the rest into his pocket) 
—You can’t read that. It’s from dear Aunt 
Sally Hooper, aged 98. Friends, I can’t begin 
to tell you what these promises mean to me— 

Susie (on front seat)—Don’t you want tc 
promise something, Mr. Donald? 

Mr. Donald—Yes, I do, Susie. I promise to 
love you all more than ever, and not to be too 
busy to show it. I also promise to work harder 
than ever on the task God has given this church 
in this community. (After slight pause raises 
his hands in benediction) And may the God who 
has made such wonderful promises to his chil- 
dren keep us all true to our promises to him. 
Amen. : 

Supt.—Let us sing, .“O Jesus, I have prom- 
ised.” 


How One Church Has Raised Its Budget 
The Every Member Canvass Plus 


There are no men of wealth in the Grant- 
wood, N. J., Congregational Church; but last 
year a large achievement was put across by 
adopting an unusual program of raising the 
budget. It was the Every Member Canvass and 
the envelope system, plus something else; and 
it was that something else that achieved success. 

That the achievement may be better appre- 
ciated a-brief statement of the environment and 
historical background seems fitting. Grantwood- 
on-Hudson, N. J., is carved out of a primeval 
forest on the heights of the Hudson, thirty min- 
utes from New York City. Trees, ferns, wild 
flowers and natural shrubbery still abound in 
the yaeant lots with vast reaches of untouched 
forest immediately beyond. ‘To the West, in a 
few minutes’ walk, one may lose himself in a 
veritable forest-wilderness where abound wild 
berries and tangled vines; to the Hast, across 
the picturesque Hudson, the skyline of New 
¥ork City is seen as far as the eye will carry. 

About fifteen years ago Grantwood lots were 
put on the market and settlement thereon had 
more the appearance of some remote Western 
community than a suburb of New York City. 
A small group of Christian people, representing 
several denominations, formed:a Congregational 
chureh. It was not long thereafter that the 
Missionary spirit of the Pilgrims manifested 
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itself in the Grantwood Church, for, while 
struggling to maintain their own early life and 
growth, the church founded a mission among 
the Italians at Cliffside, a near-by community, 
which, with missionary help, it has maintained 


with growing suecess; the associate pastor at 


Grantwood being in active charge. 

With regard to raising the budget: a year 
ago the church was confronted with a budget 
of $4,400, with pledges through the envelopes 
of $1,800 with which to meet it. The Board 
of Trustees called into council the pastor and 
the heads of the auxiliaries of the church to 
devise ways and means of raising the money. 
It was felt by some present that it was not 
good financing to raise the difference between 
$1,800 and $4,400 -by the usual means of 
bazaars, entertainments and the like, however 
successful the church had been along that line 
in the past. By others it was thought that it 
could not be raised any other way. ~ 

Habit and custom have strong hold upon peo- 
ple and institutions. However, it was proposed 
by one who had the courage of his convictions 
that it should be raised by direct giving through 
the envelope system, first determining how much 
each member should give. This was naturally 
opposed by some of those present. It seemed 


\ 


quite impossible. Others called attention to the 
fact.that it was in keeping with the New Testa- 
ment spirit of stewardship; and also that large 
sums of money are raised by certain Christian 
organizations by some such method, naming the 
Y. M. C. A. for example. 

The idea caught fire and swept the: Board 
into unanimous opinion that it was sound and 
practical financing. Other officers of the church 
were summoned to a meeting of the Board and 
their enthusiastic co-operation was secured. A 
gathering of the entire body of the church fol- 


_lowed and every one was given an opportunity 


to express himself. The sentiment was favor- 
able to the plan, the old slipshod method so 
prevalent among churches condemned, and the 
Board was given the moral backing necessary. 
A committee of the Board then went over the 
membership list and determined, to the best of 
their judgment, the financial status of each. 
Then a letter was sent to each one calling at- 
tention to the new plan and naming the amount 
that the individual was being asked to give; 
reserving, of course, the right of the individual 
to state in a return envelope whether or not 
the amount suggested was too high or too low. 
The results showed the wisdom of the under- 
taking; some went over the amount asked of 
them, many increased their subscriptions sey- 
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eral hundred per cent, and the average increase 
was over one hundred per cent. The total amount 
thus pledged was even more than estimated. The 
budget was raised and the subscriptions for 
benevolences leaped from $116 in 1918 to $1,363 
in 1920. This includes the subscriptions to the 
Congregational World Movement in the Emer- 
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gency Campaign when the church went over its 
apportionment of $873 to a total of $1,100. 

It must be borne in mind that there are no 
families in the Grantwood Church of wealth. 
The realization of the goal to meet the Budget 
was by the adoption of effective, businesslike 
methods. All this has given a certain spiritual 


Helpful Books 


In Answer to the question, “What Book Has Helped 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
It is a little difficult to say, but perhaps the 
book that has been worth most to me this year 
is Bertrand Russell’s “PRINCIPLES OF SocraL 
RECONSTRUCTION.” Not because I always agree 
with it, but because it is a stimulating discus- 
sion of its theme. 
HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 
Oberlin College. 


SEVERAL HELPFUL Books 


I will not use my two hundreds words in 
mentioning the theological and metaphysical 
books with which many of my brethren will 
doubtless deal, nor can I confine myself to any 
one book as pre-eminently ‘helpful’ in all re- 
spects. 

If your word had been “interesting” I would 
mention Archibald Marshall’s ‘‘THr GREATEST 
or THESE,” a book that touches more than one 
ministerial problem. If your word had been 
“qnique,’” I would say, “THE SToRY OF OPAL,” 
which Viscount Grey considers so remarkable. 
As I happen to know Opal Whiteley as an ear- 
nest Christian worker among the young, I can 
vouch for the genuineness of her book, for her 
character is as charmingly transparent and sim- 
ple as when she wrote about ‘““Thomas Chatter- 
ton, Jupiter Zeus,” and the ‘“‘most dear woodrat,” 
and about “Michael Angelo Sanzio Raphael,” 
and the “grand fir tree with the understanding 
soul.’’, 

If your word had been “illuminating,” I 
would refer you to Keyne’s book on ‘““THE Eco- 
NomMICc SIDE oF Post-WAR CONDITIONS IN Hvu- 
ROPE,” though I know that some of his conclu- 
sions are questioned. 

If your word were “devotionally uplifting,” I 
would say, Dr. Jefferson’s book, ‘““THE CHARAC- 
TER OF JESUS,” which we have read through at 
our leisurely family prayers this summer. 

After all, the help that a man gets for his 
soul in confirming his faith, hope and charity 
(love) is the best help of all, so if you insist 
upon but one book, I will vote for Dr. Jefferson’s. 

Francis BH. CLARK. 

Christian Endeavor Headquarters, 

Boston, Mass. 


A Goop Book ror PREACHERS 


The book that has given me the largest meas- 
ure of joy and stimulation during the past six 
months is “Tuer CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE,” by 
Rey. A. Herbert Gray, published by the Associa- 
tion Press. It is a statement of the content of 
the Christian religion in the terms of the teach- 
ing of Jesus which seems to me one of the most 
clarifying and inspiring that has come to me 
in a long time. Perhaps it meant more to me 
because I came to it from a reading of “WHAT 
Is THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN?” by A. Clutton- 
Brock. But the latter, in spite of the freshness 
of its method and the novelty of its approach— 
the touch of the artist is upon it at every point, 
and this is a welcome relief at times from the 
heavier handling of the dogmatician—is hard 

reading in spots. But Dr. Gray, from the be- 
ginning in which he sketches Jesus with a mas- 
ter hand, until the end, never flags. The book 
seems to me to indicate the method by which 
Christianity is really to take hold to make the 


new world, not through its metaphysics, but by 
love and forgiveness and good will. I wish that 
our preachers might get their point of view from 
this great little book. There are only 134 pages 
in it, j 
Ozora S. Davis. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


STIMULATING VOLUMES 


Speaking professionally, the two most out- 
standing and stimulating books of the year, have 
been “OUTSPOKEN ‘Hssays,” by William Ralph 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s,. which I have read 
three times and am not through-with yet, and 
“TH DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH AND CHRIS- 
TIAN REUNION,” being the Bampton lecture for 
the year 1920, by Rey. A. G.. Headlam, D. D., 
which is a star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of the modern literature of what 
is the most immediate and imperative challenge 
of the Chureh of the Living God today. If one 
may add a third, it is the proceedings of the 
conference of bishops of the Anglican commu- 
nion, held at Lambeth Palace, July 5 to Aug. 7, 
which no intelligent American minister can 
afford to overlook—or understimate. 

NEHEMIAH BOYNTON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OxLp Sources oF REFRESHMENT 


To the man hungry for new sources of power 
and fresh springs of inspiration, the books pub- 
lished this year that have come to my notice 
have not been especially helpful. Manifestly 
too many books are reflective rather than dy- 
namie. I have come back this year as never 
before to the old and never-failing sources of 
refreshment for the mental and spiritual life— 
to Dante and Browning, to Bushnell, Gordon, 
and Brierley. I have re-read history and 
browsed in familiar biography—always with a 
sense of satisfaction which it seemed impossible 
to secure from new books. 

I will mention one new book of real merit, 
“Tur SCIENCE oF Power,” by Benjamin Kidd. 
This volume is a keen and arresting analysis of 
our present-day thinking with sane and con- 
structive suggestions, not for reform, but for 
making new our habits of thinking and living. 
The author expresses in terms of social fellow- 
ship the ideals of religion in a way that not 
only holds the attention but creates new re- 
solves in the heart. He presents a program of 
Christian ethics and action from the point of 
view of the historian and social psychologist. 
The book gives a new revelation of the place 
and power of woman in the making of our com- 
ing civilization, and furnishes an impetus for 
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Old Gifts and New 


By Alice M. Hawes 
When wise men knelt before the Babe of old, 
We wonder, ‘Did the tiny fingers stir, 
Uncurl their rosy tips, then clasp the gold, 
The frankincense and myrrh?” 


We know not, but our hearts make answer swift, 
“Today, the Lord Christ’s gentle, mighty hand 
Is open to receive the humblest gift 
Our grateful love has planned.” 
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impetus to the church as a whole, allowing time 
and inclination to direct the energy of the 
church along higher lines of endeavor than was 
possible hitherto and giving relief from the for- 
mer anxiety and uncertainty of questionable 
methods of financing. 

Grantwood, N. J 


You Most This Year? ” 


the religious education of the young beyond any- 
thing found in books on education or psychol- 
ogy. There is truly ‘‘power” in it. 
W. A. ROWELL. 
Hinsdale, Lil. 


From a Missionary in China 
Dear Mr, Editor: 

With most Congregationalists, we have been 
glad of your position on the League of Nations 
and that the church sees that the issue is not 
purely a political affair. We have but recently 
received the paper of Aug. 5 in which issue is 
taken by Mr. Dumm with the action on the 
League of. Nations taken by the International 
Council. We have great difficulty in under- 
standing his position, that is, in what seems to 
us his confounding of important with unimpor- 
tant matters. If it is a question of running 
counter to the Constitution, then let’s amend 
it, as it has been found necessary to do eighteen 
times already, but that action is doubtless un- 
necessary. 

The thing which is necessary and of major 
importance is to put the United States along- 
side other forward-looking nations in this first 
real attempt at keeping the permanent peace of 
the world. It ought to be patent to everybody 
that it is impossible for the United States of 
America to go back to the isolation of pre-war 
times. Furthermore, for anybody with altruis- 
tic motives in their hearts to think that America 
can selfishly turn her back on the great oppor- 
tunities for service thrust providentially upon 
her in these last years without serious detri- 
ment to the soul of the nation itself seems in- 
comprehensible. What a good number of sena- 
tors need, to say nothing of a large number of 
other persons, is to live for even a few years 
outside the forty-eight states. Such an experi- 
ence would probably cure the provincialism 
which now exists in so many quarters. We wish 
more than one senator had come with the con- 
gressmen to the Hast this summer. One gets a 
different viewpoint of world matters and the 
relationship of America thereto from living 
abroad. In the missionary body and among 
Americans generally I have met, there is unan- 
imity in the desire to see America taking her . 
active part in world affairs, not only for her 
own good but for the help she can give a needy: 
world. 

The struggle between the evil power of the 
military governors and the growing popular 
desire for real republican government still goes 
on here in China, and just now there is added 
hope in the overthrow of the vicious An-fu 
clique which the students and other patriots 
had good reason to suppose was selling their 
country to Japan. With disinterested helpful- 
ness. from her Pacific neighbors China will 
finally get on her feet and with power and 
resources to be truly great. ‘There is every 
reason for fostering close and happy relations 
with America, and also with a Japan stripped 
of imperialistic designs. There is such a Japan 
but we do not see much of it in her relations. 
with China. 

Epwin D. ees 

Shaowu Tukien, China. 


; (Harpers). 
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Old Boston Streets 

THE CROOKED AND NARROW STREETS OF Bos- 
TON, by ANNIE Haven THwine (Marshall 
Jones). Old Boston families and their descend- 
ants will find this attractive volume full of 
interesting information. As its title suggests 
it is mainly a history of old Boston streets and 
their inhabitants, or public buildings. Many of 
the names of those streets are a thing of the 
past but good maps of old Boston, inserted 
through the volume, show where they were, and 
the text generally indicates also the present 
locations as clearly as possible. The maps are 
of Trimountain in 1630, Boston about 1645, 
the North End, the Government and Business 
Center, the Residential Part (from School 
Street to Boylston, and Tremont. Street to the 
wharves, about 1750), the West End and “The 
Neck” before any filling in had begun. There 
are also twenty-four full-page illustrations of 
early Boston. Interwoven with the text is a 
great amount of information of general inter: 
est. In fact all present-day Bostonians will 
find the volume a storehouse of interesting his- 
torical material. The publisher has given it 
also a very attractive setting. 


Out-of-Doors Books 

THE SEA SHORE, by W. P. Pycrarr (Mac- 
millan). A delightful pocket volume for young 
or old, telling briefly in simple, non-scientific 
language the interesting biography of the seas, 
their influence upon man, their awe-inspiring 
physical characteristics—such as the abysses, 
some of which could swallow the highest moun- 
tains with hundreds of fathoms of rolling water 
to spare over their heads; of fearsome creatures 
inhabiting these profundities and of others of 
wondrous beauty living in shallow seas. There 
are chapters on Beaches, River Mouths, Islands, 
The White Cliffs of Hngland, ete. Many small 
cuts and larger illustrations add to the interest 
and value of the book. 

RoAMING THROUGH THE WeEsT INDIES, by 
Harry A, FRANCK (Century). An entertaining 
account of a travel trip down Florida to Key 
West, across to Havana and over Cuba from 
west to east, then in a circuit to all the impor- 
tant and interesting places in the West Indies. 
He describes baseball and the lotteries in Ha- 
vana, a Christmas tree for the natives in Haiti, 
and the death of Charlemagne, a bandit chief. 
Haiti, an American Protectorate since the sum- 
mer of 1915, is the theme of several chapters, 
and there is an enlightening section on our 
recently purchased acquisition of the Virgin 
Isles. The narrative is full of anecdotes, ac- 
counts of the life, customs, characteristics and 
habits of the various people and many illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the author. 

MINSTREL WEATHER, by MARIAN STONE 
This small volume, spite of its 
Quaker dress, is a sort of ecstatic calendar of 
the round year, the months passing in review 
and having each its own rhapsody wherein are 
noted the flowers and leaves, birds, animals, 
skies, ete., by which for the moment nature, most 
distinctly mirrors for us her changing counte- 
nance Quaintly illustrated by full-page wood- 
cuts #md chapter-head decorations symbolical in 
character in what may be called the Rossetti 
manner. 

THE WONDERS OF NATURAL HIsToRY, by A. 
FREDERICK and Vircit D. CoLtins (Frederick 
A. Stokes). Young people like to know about 
animal life and especially in its relation to the 
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life of man. Chapters on such subjects as 
Pre-historic Animals, Man in the Making, Birds 
of Today, Modern Fishes, and Lower Forms of 
Animal Life make this volume of value to those 
interested in natural history. It is a splendid 
gift book for younger readers. Charts and 
illustrations add to its value. 

Tauiti Days, by Hector MAcQuaRRIE (Do- 
ran). Many gifted writers have described their 
experiences and observations among the South 
Sea Islands, but none are more entertaining, 
picturesque or informing than this author in 
his account of a year of touring. He shows the 
islands and the natives as they are today. A 
chapter on ‘The Movies” in the South Seas, and 
the impression they make on the natives raises 
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questions of comparative moral standards 
Pearl diving, fire walking, dances and cyclones 
are some of the varied themes of the pages. Th 
volume is well illustrated. 

THE ABANDONED FARMERS, by IRVIN S. CoBl 
(Doran). A humorous account of the author’ 
search for ‘‘an abandoned farm,” the final dis 
covery of the place desired and experiences it 
the process of developing it into an attractiv 
dwelling place. To any one who has “gone bacl 
to the land,’ this record must call up vivi 
reminiscences. On the whole it is encouraging 
for on the final page is the assertion that th 
author will never become “a flat dweller” again 


See America First 

A WONDERLAND OF THE WAST, by WILLIAM 
CopEMAN KITCHIN (Page). A picturesque de 
scription of motor trips taken during four suc 
cessive seasons in the beautiful mountain anc 
lake country of Eastern New York, -Vermont 
New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts anc 
Connecticut. This is also a country rich in his 
torie interest which is briefly described in the 
course of the tours. Maps from the Blue Book 
of 1920, and details of trips are given at the 
end of the volume for the aid of the traveler 
But the narrative is also full of interest for the 
stay-at-home who delights in well-written travel 
books, taking many journeys in imagination 
where he may not go in person. The book is 
beautifully illustrated and is an excellent gift 
for. the holiday season. 

Tur Book oF CHICAGO, by ROBERT Giecakrin. 
Ton (Penn Pub. Co.), The author’s earlier 
volumes on Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
hold an assured place among the best of their 
kind. He has a remarkable gift for collecting 
what is most striking in history and tradition 
and weaying it into an interesting account. The 
story of Chicago is very different from that of 
Boston, but it is hardly less enthralling. It has 
romance, tradition and history of its own, and 
the Chicago of today is in many ways a wonder- 
ful city, unsurpassed in its places of importance, 
attractiveness and beauty. ‘There are chapters 
on Books and Writers, How Art Came to Chi- 
cago, Music, The White City, An Oxford of the 
West, The Making of Gary, ete. The volume 
is well illustrated. Altogether it is a very read- 
able and entertaining book which all Americans 
will enjoy reading. ; 

Tuer AFFABLE STRANGER, by PETER Mo- 
ArtHuR (Houghton Mifflin). A bright and 
breezy book by a brilliant Canadian journalist 
who traveled through the United States last 
spring to find out why his people across the 
border have been developing distrust of us. 
Humor, philosophy, keen insight and good will 
abound in his pages and ought to teach some 
wholesome lessons and help to restore more cor- 
dial feelings on both sides of the border. 


Concerning Famous Men 

GAMBETTA, by PAUL DESCHANEL, PRESIDENT 
or THE FRENCH RepuBLic (Dodd, Mead). We 
have brought together here two famous names 
of recent French history. Gambetta was the 
soul of the French people in the days when the 
empire crashed and he escaped from Paris by 
balloon to rally them for defense against the 
invading Prussians. He was also an influence 
of the first value in the formation and strength- 
ening of the present republic. The author, long 
known as a great historical writer, came to the 
presidency as the people’s choice over Clemen- 
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ceau, in a term too soon cut short by accident. 
He pictures Gambetta as a child of the South, 
half Italian, probably part Saracen in blood, 
eager, aggressive, great as a man of action as 
well as eloquent and inspiring as a speaker. 
All his fine powers as a historian are used to 
set the man before us in his human as well as 
in his political relations. He himself had been 
so much an actor in the later stages of the story 
he traces that he could speak from personal 
impressions of many characters in the brilliant 
drama of Gambetta’s career. He tells the story 
of the France that rose from its overthrow, paid 
its debts of penalty, rebuilt its life, reconquered 
its leadership in the life of the world and made 
itself strong and wise for the roéle of deliverer 
against the new hordes of barbarians. The bi- 
ography is full of material for the historian 

and is informing and inspiring for the general 
reader. 

THe AMERICANIZATION OF Epwarp Bok 
(Seribners). This is a brilliant and entertain- 
ing account of the remarkable career of the 
editor for thirty years of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. It is written in the third person, as 
if the author were telling the story of another 
than himself. It is naturally largely devoted to 
the explanation of editorial methods, problems 
and accomplishments and will especially inter- 
est editors, publishers and writers. It is a story 
of indefatigable industry and amazing results. 
The final chapters, Where America Fell Short 
with Me and What I Owe to America, furnish 
much food for reflection. The narrative abounds 
in humor and entertaining anecdote about men 
and women. ‘To a remarkable degree it is a re- 
view of popular progress along many lines and 
throws light upon a multitude of well-known 
public men and important events of the past 
half century. 

THE ROMANCE oF MADAME TUSSAUD’s, by 
JOHN THEODORE TussAuD (Doran). The au- 
thor is the great grandson of Madame Tussaud 
and inherits the same artistic talents. He can 
also write and his account of the origin and 
growth of the remarkable collection of effigies 
and historic groupings, extending from the fa- 
mous characters of the French Revolution to 
the recent additions of Lord Kitchener and 
Edith Cavell, is most interesting. The record 
covers over 130 years and is rich in anecdote 
connected with the famous people represented 
in wax. Numerous illustrations add greatly to 
the value of the narrative. 


Burns’ Poems 

THE PorMs OF Ropert BuRNS, edited by 
JAMES L. Huceurs (Doran). A selective edi- 
‘tion of the best of Burns’ poems, arranged in 
four groups. Poems of the Ayr and Alloway 
districts, Religious and Ethical Poems, Democ- 
racy and Brotherhood Poems, and Love Songs. 
“The volume is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the Burns county, taken by the editor. 
A good Glossary of Scotch words and phrases, 
an Index of first lines, and an introduction for 
each group of poems add greatly to the value 
and interest of the volume. 


Reims Cathedral 

THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS, by THE Rt. 
Rey. Maurice LANDRIEUX (Dutton). A monu- 
mental volume giving the story from day to day 
of the German desecration of the great cathe- 
dral. The author is Bishop of Dijon and Arch- 
Priest of Reims Cathedral. He remained in and 
about the building during the whole course of 
the war. He denied then, officially, and repeats 
the denial, that the Cathedral was ever used 
as an observation post, or that French troops 
were placed near it. No excuse whatever exists 
for the bombardment. It was a malicious crime. 
This volume with its large collection of photo- 
graphs showing the damage to various parts of 
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Little, Brown— From Black Bartlemy’s 


Treasure 


the building is a record of permanent historic 
value.’ It is also a fine example of book-making. 
The text is an original source by an unimpeach- 
able authority. 


Selected Fiction 

It Pays TO SMILE, by NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
(Doran). If the title is right the average 
reader should be well off by the time he finishes 
the story, for he will be kept smiling. It is the 
story of two Boston maiden ladies “of impecca- 
ble social standing but financially embarrassed.” 
The younger of the two breaks all rules and 
takes a position as companion to the untrained 
daughter of a California millionaire. They go 
almost directly from Boston to Monte Carlo 
and plunge into very high and shocking society 
life. But Miss Talbot is “a good sport” and in 
many situations proves that good sense and 
quick wit are stronger than tradition. It is an 
unusual story, with romance, mystery and ad- 
venture mingled in satisfactory proportions. 

BLAcK BARTLEMY’S TREASURE, by JEFFERY 
FaRNoy (Little, Brown). The author of “The 
Broad Highway” returns again to the tale of 
fierce adventure. The heroine is as excellent as 
any he has ever drawn and the hero as strong 
and courageous and fit for every emergency. It 
is a buccaneering tale with the man and woman 
cast ashore upon a deserted island; and there 
are skeletons and hidden treasure and heavy 
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villains and mighty fighting. The end is rather 
abrupt, with a suggestion of a much-to-be-de- 
sired sequel. The admirers of Farnol’s rough 
romance will find this a story hard to put aside 
until it is ended. 

THE PURPLE HEIGHTS, by MArte Conway 
OEMLER (Century). It is Mrs. Oemler’s forte 
to take a hero who is down and out and to 
weave a fascinating tale in the process of his 
rehabilitation. This time it is a forlorn scion 
of the South Carolina gentry. In his fallen 
estate certain old Negroes are his best friends 
and nature, not books, his educator. But in the 
midst of drudgery he looks toward “the purple 
heights” of ambition as his mother had taught 
him to do. On the road to the heights, however, 
he makes one great mistake. Or was it a mis- 
take? Answering the question makes the story. 
The scene changes to London, Paris, the French 
battlefields, and to a little coast town in Maine. 

CAPTAIN MACEDOINE’S DAUGHTER, by WIL- 
LIAM McFEE (Doubleday, Page). A story as 
alluring and as repellent as the personality of 
the woman about whom it centers. Ships and 
British seamen and strange glimpses of far 
lands form its background, and through the 
narrative runs Mr. Spenlove’s disturbing criti- 
cism of Western civilization—“There may be 
something in life which we miss because we are 
so careful of life.” The technique repays close, 
thoughtful study, but the story lacks the scope 
and clearness of detail which makes Casuals of 
the Sea a great book. Mr. McFee’s genius would 
move more freely were it less closely wrapped 
in Conrad’s mantle. 

ELI or THE Downs, by C. M. A. PEAKE 
(Doran). In the multitude of novels which take 
the form of “life histories’’ this stands on the 
highest level. TFli was a shepherd of Wessex 
who became a wanderer over the face of the 
earth and ended his days in the same quiet 
country district of Hngland. Here a young col- 
lege youth finds him and out of their fine friend- 
ship grows the chronicle. In spite of sound 
training he evolved into a careless vulgar youth 
emerging from that state into a beautiful love 
marriage. When tragedy blotted out this phase 
he followed the sea for a decade and then be- 
eame a frontier ranchman. It is all told with 
perfect simplicity and the art of compelling 
interest, not only in the outward events of Hli’s 
life but also in his mental reactions. The great 
crises are described with not a word too many 
or one unnecessary emotional stroke. Such re- 
straint of style is as gratifying as it is unusual. 

Tue CAPTIVES, by HuGH WALPOLE (Doran). 
By what amazing wizardry does this author 
provide such compelling attraction in such a 
bleak story! It is a long, slow narrative with 
no plot. An obscure, fanatical English cult of 
religion holds its followers in thrall, not only 


those of the Inner Cirele but also the outer 


fringe of adherents. There are many characters, 
etched in lines both deep and fine. Yet there is 
only one whom any normal person would care 
to meet and she is rather vague and appears 
only casually. In spite of this, the hand eagerly 
turns the page to the next chapter as soon as 
each is finished. 

Wantep: A Foon, by Puirre Curris (Har- 
pers). An actor without an engagement sees an 
advertisement as indicated in the title. He ob- 
tains employment which takes him to a rustic 
camp in the lake and mountain country where 
he finds an interesting young woman and a 
mystery. It is an unusual and interesting story, 
well told. 

WINSOME WINNIE, by STEPHEN LEACOCK 
(Lane). Hight “nonsense novels,” caricatures 
of as many types of fiction, a ghost story, a 
detective tale. a romance, a political novel, ete. 
Readers of Mr. Leacock’s previous nonsense 
novels will welcome this new volume in the 
same humorous vein. 
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DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Birth of Jesus 


International Sunday School Lesson for 


Dec. 19. Luke 2: 8-20. 


How is it possible to tell this old story again 
with any hope of keeping its beauty and power? 
We know every item of it so well! But a 
mother never tires of having her child tell her 
that he loves her. No man ever wearies of 
talking over the loyalties and ideals of life with 
his boy. After all, the old stories are the best 
and most beautiful. The greatest joy we have 
is to tell them over and over again. Let us do 
it with the Christmas story today. 


1. The Heavenly Message. Think of the 
wonderful beauty of a perfect night under the 
stars! Think of the simple and responsive 
souls of shepherds whose life consisted of hard 
work and of unselfish care of weak and erring 
sheep! Then add the fact that heaven is nearer 


. to earth than we think and our dull senses do 


not let us hear but a fraction of all the music 
of the universe! hat is the raw material out 
of which the story of the angel song at Bethle- 
hem is made. 

There are two items in the song that are 
especially significant to us now. JFirst, it is 
good news. This means precisely what it says. 
The world needs'to know whether or not God 
is real, is ready to give us help as we meet the 
trials of our daily life. And the Christmas 
message is wholly clear and confident on this 
point. It affirms that -we may trust God and 
that he will bring us “salvation.” This is a 
great word and includes everything that we 
think of when we speak of anything as being 
preserved out of conditions in which it would 
be destroyed into conditions where all its pos- 
sible value may be realized. The positive aspect 


The 


Did Jesus believe that God would intervene 
in a miraculous manner, overthrow his enemies 
and establish his Kingdom? And did he be- 
lieve that he himself was to come again as 
God’s representative to do this? When Jesus 
is represented as saying, ‘‘Verily I say unto 
you, there are some of them that stand here, 
who shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his Kingdom,” 
Matt. 16:28, does it mean that he is to return 
in such a manner that we can see him with 
the eye of the flesh? Or is this picturesque 
figurative language and the coming a spirtual 
coming? 

Certainly the spiritual eccming is the only one 
tbat occurred before those people saw death. 
But this passage and the one in Mark 8: 38 and 
9:1. are coupled with statements about the 
Son of Man coming in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels. In Matt. 24:30, Mark 
3:36, and Luke 21:27, the Son of Man is pic- 
tured as coming on the clouds with power and 
great glory. 

One of two things seems certain: Hither this 
is picturesque, figurative language, the coming 
is spiritual and the Kingdom spiritual, or the 
statement is to be taken literally, in which lat- 
ter case either Jesus or those who reported him 
were mistaken; for there was no such literal 


of salvation is what we most emphasize. For 
example, John Wesley was saved from the 
fire in the rectory and the people doubtless 
rejoiced at the moment as they thought that 
one of the children had been saved from physi- 


cal death. They had no idea of the precious 
quality of this lad’s life; but when we think 
of the rescue of. the child from the fire we re- 
joice in the life and work into which this boy, 
John Wesley, was saved. This is the way in 
which to think of the salvation that Christ 
brings to the world. He is the Saviour from 
sin; but still more he is the Saviour into life. 

‘Then observe the timely meaning in the con- 
ception of peace as the messengers of God an- 
nounced it. The world is to be at peace when 
it conforms so closely to the will of God that 
he is well pleased in it. Peace cannot be pro- 
duced by conventions and treaties. It grows 
out of the motives in the hearts of men. When 
we love our brethern in the way that is pleas- 
ing to God the peace of the world is guaranteed, 
and in no other way. 

2. The Holy Family. So far as we know 
these shepherds were the first visitors to the 
little family made complete by the birth of the 
Christ-child. They discovered that God was 
saving the world through the gifts of life and 
love made real in a human family. At Christ- 
mas we do well to lay emphasis once more on 
the meaning of a human home. It stands for 
sacrificial love, for strength devoted to the care 
of weakness, for patience and trust and the 
holiest joys that can possibly come into our 
lives. This is the method by which God saves 
the world. The great redemption comes from 
him; but it is worked out through human 
means, and the love and sacrifice that are real- 
ized in a family are the instruments by which 
God earries out his plan for the restoration of 
the race. 


The Study of the Bible 


3. The Treasury of a Mother’s Heart. Per- 
haps Joseph had not listened intently; very 
likely the shepherds soon forgot the details of 
their visit to the family in the Bethlehem sta- 
ble; but there was one person whom nothing 
escaped and who hid it all in the sacred place 
of her heart; it was Mary the mother of Jesus. 
There is where all the sacred and beautiful 
things are stored up. Mothers understand and 
remember. Let this tender and accurate touch 
in the narrative bear its lesson to us as we 
study the old story. The churches may quar- 
rel about the place they give to Mary the 
Mother; but all Christians will appreciate the 
beauty of her life and spirit as they are re- 
vealed in the gospels. 


4. Praising God. This is the inevitable issue 
of a renewed study of the old story of Christ- 
mas. It is impossible to review it without a 
kindling sense of gratitude and joy that God 
so entered into human life in Christ that we 
may know him and understand what he wills 
to do with his world and with us. This is what 
Christmas means. God wills our highest good 
and has taken means to enable us to realize it 
in co-operation with him. ‘This is a glorious. 
fact; it calls for the expression of our deepest 
joy. We praise God for his wisdom and love. 
How shall we get this Christmas spirit of 
grateful praise? There is no better way than 
to win it as the shepherds did by coming once 
more in love and reverence to the Christ who 
still lives forever and whom we may find in 
the contacts that the spirit makes with him 


through trust and obedience. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Bible and “The Second Coming” 


coming before some of those who stood there 
died. If we accept the figurative interpretation 
of such language in our New Testament and 
interpret the coming and the Kingdom spiritu- 
ally, then the doctrine of the premillennial sec- 
ond coming has no Biblical basis, and must be 
discarded. If we are to take these sayings lit- 
erally, in which case Jesus or those who re- 
ported him were mistaken, the writer must con- 
clude that it was the reporters and not Jesus 
who were mistaken. 

This conclusion is reached for three chief rea- 
sons: 

First: We have seen that Jesus’ conception 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, of the Messiah and 
his work differed so widely from that of John 
the Baptist, that John, who had been sure that 
Jesus was the Coming One, began iv doubt; 
from that of the Jewish authorities and people 
that they crucified him, and from that of the 
disciples that they misunderstood him, denied 
him and were in utter despair when he was 
crucified. The disciples’ attitude and idea of 
the Kingdom, even after the resurrection, are 
indicated by their question in Acts 1:6, “Lord, 
dost thou at this time restore the Kingdom to 
Israel?” The ‘kingdom they had before and 


wished restored was a political kingdom. If 
they so misinterpreted him when he was here 


in the flesh, they might do so in the matter of 
his return. 

Second: This idea that Jesus would come on 
the clouds of heaven and usher in the Kingdom, 
and particularly before some who heard him 
died, does not fit in with the idea of the King- 
dom and the process by which it is to come as 
indicated in the parables of the sower, the 
leaven permeating and leavening the whole, the 
mustard seed, the seed growing secretly and 
producing ‘first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear,’ with the Kingdom 
coming not with observation and being already 
within or among them, with-the idea in John’s 
Gospel of the spiritual coming, or with Jesus’ 
emphasis upon the spiritual as we see it in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and in his entire life 
and work, 

Third: Apoecalypses. such as Danie{ and Rev- 
elation, were written in two of the most critical 
periods through which our religion has ever 
passed and for very specific immediate purposes. 

Daniel was written between 168 and 165 B. ©., 
when the Greeks controlled Palestine. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the king, determined to destroy the 
Jewish religion, putting Greek gods, religion | 
and even the worship of his own image, in its 
place. Te book was written during the terrific 

(Continued on page 769) 
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How Shall the Church Lead? 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Dec. 12-18 
BY HENRY M. BOWDEN 


Scripture Passage. 1 John 9: 2-11; 3: 15-24. 


The Problem. The main problem before us 
in America, now as always, is that of integrat- 
ing our life. Our different sections have not 
always understood nor sympathized with each 
other. Class strife makes rifts, political, eco- 
nomic, social. Religious quarrels often retain 
bitterness after they have lost something in 
fierceness. The real process of Americanization 
is this of integration. The business of the Chris- 
tian Chureh is to direct and strengthen those 
moral and spiritual forces which underlie life, 
and which alone create and guarantee real unity. 
He who feels himself a part of the community, 
responsible to it, dependent upon-it, creating it 
by virtue of his relations to his God and his 
fellows, is the real American. 


First Things. The first business of the 
‘churches is with their own members. In order 
that the foreigner may come to feel himself a 
member of the community, it is necessary that 
the community should feel that the foreigner is 
a member of it. We may think our safety lies 
in keeping him out; in reality it lies in com- 
pelling him to come in. But here compulsory 
laws are self-defeating. The only compelling 
force in spiritual integration is the power of 
fellow feeling. Our sense of America must be 
wide enough to include every foreigner within 
our borders. ; 


What Can We Do? Four things the churches 
may and should do. 

(a) Strengthen sympathetic feelings toward 
foreigners. In this year of our remembrance 
of the Pilgrims, let us remember: that we too 
were strangers in the land of Egypt. 

(6) Speak well to the foreigner and of him. 
He is sensitive, ne is not stupid, and he spurns 
sympathy which is camouflage. 

(c) And add brotherly kindness. Rather kind- 
liness than charity, for the stranger needs 
friendliness rather than assistance. 

(d) Hspecially should the churches give the 
stranger the gospel in his own tongue, that he 
may come to understand the kindliness. For 
the religious motives are the foundation of sym- 
pathetic appreciation of other people.. The in- 
erease of our own faith will lead us into sym- 
pathy with others, and the increase of their 
faith will lead strangers into sympathy with 

us. Religious truth is most appreciated when 
it speaks the language of one’s childhood. All 
of us need to remember, and some of us need 
to learn, that all languages are the open road 
of the Spirit of God. 


The Church must know and face the whole 
{fask. Her objective is not a few brands 
snatched from the burning. God’s plan is a 
world plan. Hers can be no less. It must in- 
clude her total spiritual responsibility. Ter 
plan must be radical, go to the root of the mat- 
ter.—William Horace Day. 


A keen, warm sympathy that makes your 
brother’s need your own—nothing short of that 
is really eharity.—Phillips Brooks, K 


THE HOUR OF PRA 


Closet and Altar 


THE GLORY OF THE COMMONPLACE 
What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thow common.—Acts 10: 15. 


Even this world is larger, deeper, richer 
and more glorious than we have yet discoy- 
ered. Why do'we go about as those who, 
having eyes, see not? And why do we miss 
the beauty and the wonder of our quiet days 
and commonplace surroundings? For there 
is not a place upon the earth, however un- 
distinguished, but God is there to give com- 
panionship and satisfy our thought.— 


How many persons reflect that the day’s 
work has an eternal significance? How many 
try to find the key to their own endeavors? 
The world is a dreary, disappointing place if 
we live for the moment only. Hverything 
becomes sacred if we consecrate it to the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. No labor is de- 
grading, no task impossible, no position un- 
worthy of the children of the All-Father.— 
R. G. Campbell. 


Give me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 

Sunlight and dewdrops, grass and stars and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare. 

Just daisies, wind among the 

thorns ; 

. Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above; 

Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


knap-weed, 


Then, when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things any- 
where), 
Write one old epitaph in grace-lit words, 
“Such things looked fairey that ke sojourned 
here,” 


Whosoever has not a Christianity that 
sanctifies the trifles has a Christianity that 
will not sanctify the crises of his life— 
Alexander sfaclaren. 


New thankfulness retains a sense of the 
sacredness of things. The commonplace 
wears a nimbus. There is a halo upon the 
ordinary. A mystic fire burns in the way- 
side bush. God is seen in the lowly shrine. 
The common meal becomes a sacrament. 
To say “thank you,’ and mean it, keeps the 
soul awake to the Divine—/. H. Jowett. 


We thank thee, Lord, that thou art ever 
with us and that even our most ordinary 
tasks and commonplace surroundings may 
speak to us of thee. Open our eyes that we 
may understand. Teach us to bring our low- 
liest thoughts and works into thy presence, 
that they may shine with something of thy 
light. Awaken our sense of the beauty and 
wonder of ordinary things that we may feel 
ourselves called to a large place and crowned 
with aracious opportunities. So may ce re- 
joice in tny bounty and make fresh discov- 
eries of thy meaning where to wnapprehend- 
ing eyes no beauty is. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


The Grace Christlike 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 19-25 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: The Spirit of Generosity. 2 Cor. 9: 
6-15. (Christmas meeting.) 


Light from'the Bible Passage 

God loves generous giving. Such giving is 
inspired by deliberate choice and by openness 
of heart (v. 7). Hvidences of willingness so to 
give he welcomes by providing the abundance 
out of which to give. He provides enough for 
us to serve our own needs, and enough to make 
gifts to others. Full-hearted generosity makes 
the giver to be remembered for his good deeds 
through the years (“‘forever,” v. 9). Real giv- 
ing is as seed providing fruit for the giver and 
the recipient. No man can really confess Christ 
and not be generous, as far as in him lies, to 


‘all for whom Jesus died. Our giving not alone 


wins hearts for us by our kindness, and joy in 
the hearts of the recipients, but also produces 
something rich for God (v. 12). The finest gift, 
within the reach of all, and which all need, is 
brotherly love. 


Leads for the Leader 

It is fortunate that the emphasis is becoming 
so general on givirg rather than getting in our 
Christmas thought and practice. A leader hardly 
has to argue this among HEndeavorers todar 
Even very small children are catching this ne 
spirit. 

Generosity is a necessity in the Christia, 
life. It follows from confession. 

Generosity receives its highest impulse from 
consideration of God’s generosity. 

What is the value to us of giving that is 
prompted by its being the “fashion’? To the 
one who receives? 

Is America in its relations to other nations 
growing in the spirit of generosity? The League 
of Nations. Missions. 

Secure a copy (or enough copies for each 
member) of Dean Charles R. Brown’s sugges- 
tive article, “The Fine Art of Giving,’ and make 
liberal quotations from it. It appeared in The 
Congregationalist for Oct. 7, and has been re- 
printed as a folder (for free distribution) by 
the Congregational World Movement, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. . 


Thoughts for Members 

Genuine Christianity is based on a God who 
gave, a Christ who gives and a Christian who 
imitates both. 

Outlet as well as intake is imperative if we 
are not to become green, scummy, stagnant 
pools. Fine impulses within the heart are worse 
than useless except they find prompt and whole- 
some expression in finer forms of effort. Re- 
tained, they wither and die, poisoning the 
springs of action. The most direct mode of ex- 
pression is to be found in giving—in giving 
time, money, strength and interest to needy 
lives and to worthy causes.—Dean Brown. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We thank thee, O thou who givest to all men 
liberally. that thou dost not give us for our- 
selves alone. For every opportunity that thou 
dost give.we pray thee stir within us the im- 
pulse to give of our thought, our resources and 
our love. For the Master Giver’s sake. Amen. 
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How the Flying Man Brought 
Christmas 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

Lee and Alice -were standing at the living- 
room window, looking out with disapproval at 
the snow that had fallen steadily all day. “If 
we had a sled, I wouldn’t care how deep it 
gets,” sighed Lee, flattening his nose against the 
pane to see how cold it was. 

“A sled wouldn’t do us any good as long as our 
throats are sore,’ Alice reminded him quickly. 
“Grannie won't let us out even to make a snow- 
man until there’s not a cough left in us.” 

“A fine Christmas we’re going to have,” 
grumbled Lee, flinging himself down by the fire 
impatiently and poking it as if it were to blame, 
“with Daddy’s train stuck in the snowdrifts of 
Marshall Pass most likely, so he can’t get 
home!” 

There were footsteps, and with a squeal of 
delight Alice ran to admit their favorite “flying 
man.” Kellogg cottage stood on the outskirts 
of the Western city, and a little distance beyond 
lay the plains that, as Lee said, stretched “from 
here to Kansas.” Several acres had been con- 
verted into an aviation field, and with great 
interest the children had watched the building 
of the hangars that housed the aeroplanes. 
Their favorite pastime was watching to see the 
great red and yellow ‘Orioles’ roll out, glide 
swiftly along the ground, and soar up into the 
sky. 

One of the young aviators who was a stranger 
in the West had noticed the children and to 
their delight had made friends with them. So 
it happened, as winter came on and he had more 
time to feel lonesome so far away from his 
home, William Carson, “Bill” to his friends, 
found his way to the hospitable little house 
where Grannie Kellogg did her best for the 
motherless children. 

Alice greeted him with an ecstatic “O Mr. 
Bill! and drew him toward the wood fire. In 
two seconds by the big clock in the corner Lee 
and Alice were pouring out their troubles to 
him. But somehow when Grannie came in with 
a dish of apples and handed the popper and 
some corn to Lee, every one’s worries disap- 
peared up the old chimney with the smoke. 
She looked so cheerful, rocking slowly with her 
knitting, that Mr. Bill forgot his homesickness 
and felt almost as if he were chaLGng to his 
own dear mother. 

“Of course everybody’s short of money just 
now, with things up as high as one of your 
Orioles!” laughed Grannie. “But dearie me, 
it isn’t just money that makes a merry Christ- 
mas, now is it?’ She beamed down at the 
children, who, cosey as kittens, were busy with 
indoor snowflakes. 

“N-no,” admitted Lee, slowly, ‘but if you 
were little, Grannie, you wouldn’t be very happy 
about Christmas if your Daddy was gone and 
you couldn’t have a sled or a tree or anything 
you wanted.” 

“Whew!” whistled the flying man. 
as bad as that?” 

“The boys who came round with trees asked 
seventy-five cents and a dollar for the scrubbiest 
little ones,’ Grannie told him simply, “and 
we really can’t afford one this year. Seems 
queer, doesn’t it, when a few miles in three 
directions you can find canyons with hundreds 
of Christmas trees growing!’’ Then she bustled 
out to “put Mr. Bill’s name in the pot,” for of 


“Tg) it 


‘on the way! 


course he must stay to supper. 
set the table carefully and Grannie prepared 
a delicious meal of stew and corn muffins and 
ginger bread, the flying man and Lee planned a 
partnership Christmas. 

“When I left that lonesome little room of 


So while Alice 


mine to-day,” confessed Mr. Bill, helping him- 
self to popcorn, “I had a notion to go-to sleep 
and snooze right through Christmas. The folks 
at home are having a family dinner, and I’d 
just love to fly back there, even if I froze solid 
But let’s go shares and make a 
real success of it, bad as it looks. Shall we?” 

For reply Lee held out a small brown hand 
and Mr. Bill gripped it hard. 


“Then it’s agreed,’ he smiled as he started 
out into the storm that evening, “that we have 
a real celebration in spite of too much snow 
and too little money.” 


It sounded funny to Alice and Lee, and hay- 
ing Mr. Bill for partner had suddenly changed 
matters greatly. “It’s like a game now,” de- 
clared Alice. ‘‘We’ll pretend everything’s going 
to be lovely and it will be,’ she added gayly, 
“for just having our flying man to dinner will 
be jolly.” But later as she strung popcorn and 
made pretty gilt things for the make-believe tree 
she grew sober. ‘Poor Daddy,’ she sighed. 
“With four of us together we'll have a good 
time even if Santa can’t get here. But think 
of Daddy away up on that mountain road, not 
able to budge his engine. There’s no way even 
to wish him ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 


“The old storm spoiled it all!” burst out Lee, 
disgustedly. “It was Daddy’s turn for a layoff, 
and he would have been here Christmas Hve 
for a whole week.”’ 


Luckily, just as they began to feel gloomy 
again Grannie took the cookies out of the oven 
and out ran Alice and Lee to admire the fat 
brown gingerbread Santa she had made for 
Mr. Bill. After that they made taffy and pop- 
corn balls, and the time flew as swiftly as 
Mr. Bill’s airship through the keen December 
air. For the snow had stopped whirling, and 
bits of blue peeped through the gray clouds, so 
Mr. Bill had donned his snuggest outfit and was 
soaring away toward the hills like a great eagle. 

* * * * * * x 

Alice eyed the old clock anxiously, while Gran- 
nie in the kitchen looked at the fat brown hen 
with approval. ‘It’s done to a turn,” she told 
Lee, who hovered about in the way, sniffing 
expectantly. ‘Now for the gravy. Lee, did you 
set up the chairs? Where’s Alice?’ 

“It’s exactly the time we said dinner would 
be ready, and he isn’t here,’ mourned Alice 
from the doorway. ‘‘Maybe he’s sick. You know 
we haven’t laid eyes on him since that snowy 
afternoon. Maybe he won’t come.” 

“Ho!” said Lee. ‘He’ll be here, if he has to 
come in an ambulance!” 

The children had played their pretend game 
bravely up to this minute, though it had been 
trying to get up on Christmas morning and find 
nothing but the stockings and mittens Grannie 
had been knitting for them. 

“No regular surprise,’ Alice had confided to 
Lee. “Just what we’d have had anyway. But 


why won’t Grannie let us go near her room, 
I’d like to know?” 
vainly. 
silent consternation. 
pened to keep their flying man away? 


And over that they puzzled 
Now Lee’s eyes met his sister’s in 
What if something hap- 
Gran- 


nie’s eyes were dancing as she stirred the gravy 
and peeped at the steaming Christmas pudding 
that was as full of raisins as Jack Horner’s 
pie was full of plums. 

“We're going to take dinner up,” she an- 
nounced firmly, ‘‘for I believe in Mr. Bill just 
as I always have in fairies and Santa Claus. 
What’s that?’ az 

There was a scraping of feet, a loud tattoo, 
and the children fairly raced to the front door. 
Grannie’s cheeks were still pinker, and she gave 
an exclamation of joyous surprise when she 
heard besides Mr, Bill’s voice and the children’s 
shouts of delight another that asked, “Where’s 
mother?’ Grannie-had picked up the roasting- 
pan to pour out the bubbling brown gravy, and 
in her excitement she held on to it and started 
for the door. Her big boy, the children’s Daddy, 
met her in the dining-room and hugged her 
tight, gravy and all, before Mr. Bill thoughtfully 
relieved her so that she could do some hugging 
on her own account. 

Then followed such a wonderful time of ques- 
tions, explanations, and hearty laughter that 
Grannie said they might as well be eating a 
plain everyday dinner of pot roast, though no- 
body agreed with her for a second. Mr. Bill, 
brimming over with fun and Christmas spirit, 
will always be a sort of Santa’s eldest son to 
the children. It all came out when Grannie, 
fairly bursting with satisfaction, went into her 
room and came out with a lovely little tree, 
trimmed from its tip to its lowest branch. 
Alice and Lee recognized their decorations, but 
their staring eyes expressed the conviction that 
the tree must have sprouted by magic. 

“I flew to a mountain park for it,” explained 
Mr. Bill, modestly. ‘I meant to do that all the 
time. I sneaked it here night before last when 
you youngsters were dreaming, and Grannie did 
the rest. But getting your father took some 
manceuvring,’ he went on, as they hung upon 
his words. “I knew the snow-plough would 
likely clear the track by tomorrow, but that 
was a day too late. I found the engineer who 
was to relieve Mr. Kellogg, and had to talk him 
into doing his part. He was afraid at first, but 
by the time we landed he was so proud of play- 
ing bird that he forgot how cold he was!” How 
Mr. Bill did laugh! And everybody joined in 
with him. 

“T’ve always wanted to fly,’ broke in Mr. 
Kellogg, ‘‘and I was so anxious to get home for 
Christmas that I was about ready to climb a 
peak and jump a mile or two in this direction. 
So we hopped in, the Oriole hopped off—” 


“And here we are!” finished Mr. Bill, boy- 
ishly. ‘Now we’ve finished the best Christmas 
dinner in the state we'll dance a jig around the 
tree. Oh, by the way,” he told Lee, as if he 
had just thought of it, “there’s something out 
on the porch for you.” 

So while Alice with shining eyes held a beau- 
tiful new shut-eye doll in her arms, Lee 
whooped delightedly over a new sled at the door. 
“Seems to me you youngsters have a very good 
bird-man,” laughed Mr. Kellogg, as he seated | 
Grannie in her wicker chair and handed her 
some packages to open. 

Running up to Mr. Bill, Alice nestled her 
curly head against the flying man’s arm. ‘You're 
as good as Santa, every bit!” she declared 
thankfully. “You brought Christmas to us out 
of the sky!” 


Copyright, 1920, by 
Oongrebaronsl Publishing Society 
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Elected to Connecticut Legislature 


One of the effects of the late election was to 
bring into well deserved recognition the per- 
sonality and work of 
Rey. Grace I. Edwards, 
pastor of NEPAUG, in the 
Northwestern part of 
Connecticut, and repre- 
sentative-elect to the 
State Legislature. 

Miss Edwards was 
reared in Sayville, Long 
Island. In 1903 she be- 
came a student in the 
Hartford School of Reli- 
gious Pedagogy, undecided 
as to what form of Christian work she would 
take up. ‘The Connecticut Home Missionary 
Society asked her to take charge of the Nepaug 
ehureh during the absence of the pastor on ac- 
eount of sickness. Thinking the experience 
would be valuable, she accepted, little antici- 
pating that years of service awaited her there. 
But the pastor was unable to return and Miss 
Hdwards continued to supply the church until 
her graduation from the School of Pedagogy, 
when she became resident pastor, occupying the 
parsonage and giving herself fully to the needs 
of the community. In 1911 she was ordained, 
and now serves the Bakerville Methodist 
Church in connection with her work at Nepaug. 

By her sympathy, wisdom and unselfish serv- 
ice, Miss Edwards has won the confidence and 
warm regard of all the people in her vicinage. 
To this her election to the General Assembly 
is testimony. “It came so unexpectedly,” she 
writes, “that I can scarcely bring myself even 
yet to think it true. I was made a voter on 
Saturday, Oct. 9, and at that time I had not 
_ even thought of such a thing as having any part 
in political affairs other than the privilege of 
casting my first ballot, and I was not aware 
until Sunday afternoon that my name had been 
generally approved as a candidate for the Legis- 
lature. I was simply stunned. My deacons 
with whom I consulted advised me to let mat- 
ters take their course. I attended the Republi- 
can caucus on Monday evening, and simply did 
nothing. After several ballots, I was declared 
nominated, and the Democrats meeting later, 
indorsed the nomination. I have not been able 
to find out who first suggested my name. I 
certainly did not seek the nomination. The 
best thing about it to me is the confidence and 
good will of my people. The publicity of it it 
do not enjoy.” 


Plymouth Sunday School Burns 


A misfortune which has brought deep concern 
to- all: the people of Brooklyn, N. Y., irrespec- 
tive of church affiliation and which will be 
shared by thousands of friends throughout the 
eountry, was the disastrous fire which, on 
Nov. 23, destroyed the Sunday school and lec- 
ture room of historic Plymouth Church, causing 
a loss of at least $100,000. It was thought at 
first that a good part of the Henry Ward 
Beecher relics, which were in this part of the 
church plant, had been lost; but later reports 
show that most of them were saved. The great- 
est loss comes from the destruction of six 
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of the beautiful stained-glass windows in the 
church, depicting historic scenes: Lincoln sign- 
ing the Emancipation Proclamation, the found- 
ing of the Woman’s Educational Movement, 
Beecher delivering the last of his famous anti- 
slavery sermons in England, the signing of the 
Mayflower Compact, John Eliot preaching to 
the Indians, and Daniel Webster delivering an 
address. Another great loss is’a collection of 
letters received by Mr. Beecher from prominent 
fellow workers in the Hmancipation Cause and 
influential statesmen on various subjects. 


The church auditorium itself did not. take fire, 
but the wall between the main building and the 
annex containing the Sunday school and lecture 
room was so weakened that it will not be pos- 
sible to use the building until thorough repairs 
are made. In the interval the services will be 
held at the Academy of Music. 

The building which was destroyed was on the 
site where Henry Ward Beecher preached his 
first sermon in Brooklyn in 1847. Many famous 
meetings had been held in this building. The 
lecture room on the first floor housed most of 
the Beecher memorabilia and on the walls were 
portraits of many former members of Plymouth 
Church now dead. This collection was little 
damaged. The flat mahogany desk or pulpit, 
also, from which Mr. Beecher’s sermons were 
thundered forth to be heard almost around the 
world and from which the sale of the slave girl 
was conducted during the Civil War, was found 
intact after the fire. he oil painting of Mr. 
Beecher, taken from life and valued at $6,000, 
which hung at the back of the lecture room, was 
ruined by the flames. 

It is not known how the fire started. It was 
discovered by the caretaker at a little past one 
o’clock in the morning and had gained consid- 
erable headway by that time. BAAS |: 
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Brooklyn Tercentenary Celebration 


The Brooklyn ‘Tercentenary Celebration 
reached its height on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
28, with a mass meeting which filled the great 
Academy of Music. The meeting was arranged 
by a committee of the Brooklyn Brotherhood, 
all the Protestant churches of Brooklyn were 
invited to take part in it, and on the program 
were represented all the denominations of the 
Congregational type. The prayer was offered 
by Dr. S. M. Lindsay of the Hanson Place Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn, the Scripture reading 
was by Dr. F. M. Gordon of the Flatbush Chris- 
tian Church, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. HB. A. Bartlett of All -Souls 
Universalist Church. The three addresses were 
given by Canon A. BH. Burroughs of Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral, the representative of the Churoh 
of England, Dr. S. M. Crothers of the First 
Church (Unitarian) of Cambridge, Mags., and 
Dr. J. P. Huget of Tompkins Ave. Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn. Congregational 
singing furnished the music. 


Canon Burroughs addressed his remarks to 
his “brothers and sisters of the one great Dng- 
lish-speaking family” and called upon his hear- 
ers to emulate the uncalculating courage and 
faith of the Pilgrims and not to refuse “to strike 
out into the new paths which seem to open 
before us and beckon us along their way. In 
this moment we are confronted by the picture 
of the Pilgrim and he speaks to us across three 
centuries, of their faith and their courage; 1620 
is sent by God to guide and warn and encourage 
us, perplexed citizens of 1920. They stretch 
out their hands to us across the centuries and 
say, ‘We did what we were called upon to do. 
You are our children, our blood is in your veins, 
our ideals are those upon which you were 
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brought up, you can do your task if you share 
our spirit’ ” 

Dr. Crothers referred to the Pilgrim emigra- 
tion as being only a part of the great revolu- 
tionary movement of the 17th century in Eu- 
rope, the older individualistic conception of 
religion struggling against the newer ideal of 
a religion which should be a power to remake 
the world. 

That was Puritanism, he said, to realize a 
Christian commonwealth in which justice, right- 
eousness and good will should be embodied, not 
only in the individual life, but in the public life. 
“A public state for the cause of God; that is 
the whole essence of militant Puritanism. It 
introduced the new idea of religion in public 
affairs. 
Crothers went on to say, still remains. ‘Has 
our American a soul that can be touched by the 
world’s need; that can be responsive to the 
great opportunity that comes to us today? 
Every denomination is pleading for an associ- 
tion of nations to keep the peace of the world 
—the greatest ideal that ever came to the mind 
of man. Are we of the same stuff as the Pil- 
grim Fathers? Have we a tithe of their spirit 
in our hearts which will give us courage to 


“This problem of the Puritan,” Dr. ° 


face our own world as they faced theirs; or 
shall it be said that America slept through a 
great crisis of mankind? God grant there may 
come to us some spirit equal to theirs answering 
to the world’s need today.” : 

Dr. Huget spoke eloquently. of the Pilgrims 
as a group of men and women who “were ade- 
quate to the occasion, who were lords of their 
event.” They heard the call to new adventure 
and answered it, setting before themselves a 
definite task, to which they were willing to give 
everything they had, even to life itself. Dr. 
Huget ended with a glowing prophecy, in an- 
swer to Dr. Crothers’ questions, that the same 
heroism and high spirit which had sent our men 
and boys forth on a new crusade to give their 
lives, if need be, for justice and righteousness, 
still lived in the hearts of the American people 
and would still lead them on to new fields of 
daring and service. 

Mr. BE. P. Maynard of the Church of the Pil- 
grims presided at the meeting. 

In the evening of the same day an interesting 
and unusual service was held in the Tompkins 
Ave. Church, in which the two Episcopal 
churches of the neighborhood, Church of St. 
Matthew and Church of the Good Shepherd, 
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had been invited to join by Dr. Huget.. The 
Episcopal evensong was given 'by the two rec- 
tors, Dr. F. W. Norris and Dr. Robert Rogers, 
and the sermon was by Canon Burroughs of 
Peterborough. The music was by the choir of 
St. Matthew’s. 

More than 2,500 people witnessed the pres- 
entation of “A Pageant of the Pilgrims,’ by 
Esther Willard Bates, presented by the young 
people of Tompkins Ave. Church on Noy. 28, 
and a second performance was given by request 
on the following Monday evening. Dr. Huget, 
pastor of the church, took the part of the In- 
terpreter and the cast of 150 young people of 
the church was assisted by H. K. Macrum, or- 
ganist, and the choir. B. A. 


The Texas Conference 


The meeting of the Texas Conference this 
year was at Port Arthur, and for a delightful 
extra the usual gracious hospitality of local 
friends was supplemented by a\visit to the won- 
der Texas Company plant, one of the largest in 
the world, where the pastors and delegates were 
the guests of the company at an elaborate lunch 
served in one of the company’s cafeterias, fol- 
lowed ,by an automobile ride through the 
grounds. 

Rey. W. I. Caughran is pastor of Port 
Arthur. He was also the retiring moderator 
and his address at the first session at once set 
a high standard of thoughtful, accurate state- 
ment as he treated the relation of the church 
to social service, welfare and charity work, 
holding that while other modern organizations 
carried out rightfully the large part of needed 
social ministries the real function of the church 
is to give ideals and spiritual motive. The ser- 
mon on the first evening was by Rev. A. D. 
Shaw of Austin and was also a message marked 
by clear thinking and inspirational power. 

The suggestions of the 300th anniversary per- 
vaded the program, Dr. H. B. Harrison of the 
Extension Societies bringing specifically its 
aroma in The Pilgrim Spirit in the Twentieth 
Century. Two interests were given prominent 
place, the World Movement, presented by Supt. 
A. B. Ricker and Dr. W. W. Scudder, the latter 
also bringing a message of splendid power at 
an evening session; the other interest was that 
of religious education, ably presented in a series ~ 
of addresses by Sec’ys F. J. Estabrook and Fred 
Grey. Dr. C. A. Riley was elected moderator, 
Mr. S. E. Schmink assistant, Dr. T. H. Har- 
per scribe, while a strong organization was 
effected through elections to the Texas Com- 
mittee and standing committees. The next meet- 
ing is to be in Central Church, Dallas. A hope- 
ful note pervaded the meeting. The coming of 
Drs. Harper to Dallas and Willisford to Hous- 
ton reinforces the workers and gains in prop- 
erty and new members, together with closer 
organization and a clearer program, give prom- 
ise for the future. A. EH: BR. 


Changes in Southern California 


First, San Dreco, has as its new pastor Rev. 
Roy Campbell. During the war Mr. Campbell’s 
service under the Y. M. C. A. in the San Diego 
camps won for him the admiration of a host of 
local people, who instinctively turned to him 
when the San Diego church became pastorless. 
Mr. Campbell’s excellent service at Pilgrim, 
Seattle, since the Armistice, gives good promise 
for the future in San Diego. 

Dr. C. N. Queen has accepted the pastorate 
of MAyrLowER, Los ANGELES. After several 
years’ absence from Southern California, during 
which time he served as Dean of Atlanta Semi- 
nary, Dr. Queen returns to a district where he 
is well known, his other fields in Southern Cali- 

(Continued on page 758) 
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FRANKLIN ACADEMY 


A REAL ACADEMY REALLY CHRISTIAN 


1881 | FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1921 


February 9 


A Christian School, planted forty years ago, on a new, far frontier by a little group of praying men. It has enrolled 
over five thousand students—graduated four hundred and twenty two, more than half of whom have gone on into college. 
It has sent six missionaries to Arabia, China, India and South America; nine ministers in America—six recent graduates 
now in college preparing for ministry and missionary service—a multitude of Christian physicians, nurses, bankers, farmers 
and home makers. Born in prayer and nurtured in prayer, a dynamic in Christian character building. We can make no 
graphic, pathetic plea as for backward neglected people. 


FRANKLIN WANTS TO CELEBRATE FREE OF DEBT 


Our boys and girls are just plain Americans with red blood and high ambitions, “The best young 
people on earth,” a large part of them, “Working their own way.” 

. An investment in such boys and girls will produce the best dividend on earth and under the con- 

ditions of the offer of the Congregational Education Society stated above will yield also 100% on the dollar. 


“Dear Mr. Mitchell: 

May I express to you most heartily my belief in the necessity of such an in- 
stitution as Franklin Academy. 

Personally I owe the profoundest debt to the Christian influence of an acad- 
emy. May you find friends and resources abundantly for your most important 
constructive work in the building of Christian character. 

Yours cordially, Ozora S. Davis. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FORTIES 


We are paying interest on a debt of............. .$15,000 40 gifts of $100 each... .$4,000 
(The accumulation of forty years) 40 gifts of $ 50 each.... 2,000 

The Congregational Education Soe. Boston, offers 7,000 40 gifts of $ 25 each.... 1,000 
—_—_——_ 40 gifts of $ 20 each.... 800 

On condition that the Academy raises balance. .. .$ 8,000 40 gifts of $ 15 each.... 600 
Add interest on $15,000 for one year............ 1,000 40 gifts of $ 10 each.... 400 
a 40 gifts of $ 5 each.... 200 

Total for the Academy to raise..............$ 9,000 — a 

. 280 $9,000 


NOTE WELL THREE THINGS 
1. Every dollar given on this pledge will be used exclusively to help wipe out our interest bearing debt. 
9. Every dollar so given (up to $7,000) will secure for us for the same purpose another dollar from the Congre- 
gational Education Society. 100 per cent. on your investment. 
3. At your option, your gift may be without condition, or on the condition that the full $9,000 be secured. 


THE PLEDGE OF THE FORTIES 


To help secure the conditional offer of $7,000, described above, to clear Franklin Academy of debt, and to meet accruing in- 
terest, I will be one of the forty persons to give to Franklin Academy, 


One Hundred, Fifty, Twenty-Five, Twenty, Fifteen, Ten, Five, (Sees seloccoe ne ) 
(Underscore) 
SNE errr AAPA a PORE Cis rstec teh! oF Saeco stele ge ace aoe a wale DOLLARS on the condition that the full sum of $9,000 be secured. 
(Write here the sum you will give) (Erase this if given without condition), 
Payable on or before February 9, 1921, the 40th anniversary date. 
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All this is a part of the campaign for $300,000 for endowment, building, and general funds. 


Remit to G. W. Mitchell, President, Franklin, Nebraska 
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fornia having been First, San Bernardino, 
1909—1914, and Berean, Los Angeles. 

The change at GLENDALE has been reported 
in these columns in the New Hngland news. 
While Lee, Mass., regrets, Southern California 
rejoices in the acceptance of Rev. Charles Cal- 
derwood to that church’s call. Mr. Calderwood 
visited this district last summer and received a. 
unanimous ¢all from Glendale. With its build- 
ing project in view and its splendid promise of 
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growth in the next decade, it offers a real oppor- 
tunity to the Massachusetts minister. A recep- 
tion in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Calderwood was 
recently held and all departments of the church 
have geared themselves up to the new régime. 
After a brief sojourn of two years at RIVER- 
SIDE, Rev. George Laughton has accepted a call 
to Winnipeg. The Canadian church offers him 
a great field, but Southern California regrets 
his departure. In the Riverside pastorate Mr. 
Laughton has strongly built up the organiza- 
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Your Friend will appreciate the Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible 

The Cross-Reference Digest of the Bible brings the topical analy- 
sis found in the Cross-Reference Bible within the reach of the 
It contains all the foot-notes of the Cross-Reference Bible. 
These have been carefully revised by at least seven associate 
editors of the Cross-Reference Bible and by Drs. 
of the Lutheran Church and are therefore strictly 


masses. 


Weidner 


undenominational in character. 
the verbs of the Bible and a complete list of persons and places. 


What the Digest of the Bible Contains 


classical, critical introduction to each book of the Bible, 

a scholarly digest of the teachings of all the Bible upon any one subject; a scholarly and 
classified division of all subjects so that any one can not only find at once the subject he 
wants but he can also find all the Bible says on any phase of it. 

It gives a concise index of all the Bible subjects as well as a topical analysis of them. It 

is really a Bible of the Bible and both a dictionary and an encyclopedia of the Bible and it 

is the Most Complete Topical Index of the Bible Hver Published. 


The Digest of the Bible contains a 


If You Have only two books in your home, the 
Bible and one other, that other should be the 
Oross-Reference Digest of the Bible. It is a 
Scriptural library for the Sunday School 
Teacher, the College Teacher, the Student, the 
Preacher, and for every Christian. 


Agents interested in greatly increasing their 
present income will find this book a winner. 
Unrestricted territory. No competition. 
There is only one Digest of the Bible. Write 
for full particulars. 


Send your order for it today. 


You need this book. 


CROSS -REFERENCE BIBLE CO., 2209 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
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A $7.50 BOOK FOR $5.00 

We were very fortunate to procure the stock 
for this valuable book before it became al- 
most exhorbitant, and can therefore give you 
the benefit of the low price of $5.00 for 
this large and splendidly cloth-bound book. 
It is beautifully printed in 8 point or 
brevier type and contains 821 pages. Size 
6" x9" x11%4". Send cash with order or if 
you prefer you may send only $2.00 as the 
first payment and the remainder in thirty 
days. Descriptive literature sent free upon 
request, 
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If you leave fae purchase of Toys until the last 
few days before Christmas the assortment is likely to be so 
broken that you cannot find what you know the craldren 
want, and even if you do find it there may not be time 
enough left to have the Toys properly packed and sure to 
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tion. The morning congregations are excellent 
and the evening gatherings, where the use of 
the motion picture has been introduced, taxes 
the seating capacity. In this latter service 
Mr, Laughton has preserved a distinctly reli- 
gious tone. Although some people may come 
for the pictures, they do not go without receiy- 
ing a definitely evangelistic message. Riverside 
has not announced any plans for the future, but 
Mr. Laughton’s loss will be keenly felt. 


The desert railroad town at BAaRsTow has a 
new leader in the person of Rey. A. H. Paterson, 
from Meriden, Ct. This community, with its 
constantly shifting population, challenges its 
pastor to a ministry whose far-reaching effects 
may extend a long way on the Santa Fe trail. 


The illness of Rev. William Davies, of VER- 
NON A'vE., Los ANGELES, has necessitated a 
three months’ leave of absence. His many 
friends hope for an even quicker recovery. 
Meanwhile the church is being supplied by Rev. 
C. H. Davis, late of Stoneham, Mass., who 
occupies the parsonage and conducts the regular 
services of the church. Ss. E. B. 


Good Topics for a Men’s Class 

Highty-five men of First,  CLIFTONDALE, 
MASS., are enrolled in the MeDuffee Bible Class 
and on the average Sunday 85 at least of them 
are found attentively following the course of 
discussion, given each week to a timely and im- 
portant theme. The class has its president and 
other regular officers. The leader is Rev. C. B. 
McDuffee, the pastor. The list of subjects being 
considered is so unusual that we print it entire. 
We should be glad to publish suggestive lists 
from other Men’s Bible or Topic classes. 


SEPTEMBER—Co0-operation and Organization 
Co-operation vs. Individual Hffort. 
Oupanization the Method of Concentrating Hf- 
ort 

Christian Co-operation Making Its Entrance 
in World Life 

Is Christian Co-operation Productive of Greater 
Strength Than Selfish Co-operation? 


The Cynie. 

The Scientist Testing Life’s Values. 
What is Man’s Boast over the Beast? 
The One Thing Lacking. 

The Conclusion. 


NOVEMBER—Christianity and the World 

Is Christianity More for this World or the 
Next? 

Is it Likely to Become Dominant? 

Can Progress in Civilization be Made Faster 
With or Without It? 

Is it Advisable to Practice it with Individuals 
and Nations Who Do Not. Understand and 
Appreciate It? 


DECEMBER—Dvolution of Human Qualities 


| Did Humanity Hmerge from Savagery Along 


the Line of Might or Right? 

Did Virtue Come into Practice through Desire 
or Necessity ? 

Has Militarism or Morality Been the Deter- 
mining Factor in the Survival of the Fittest? 

Do Backward and Forward Nations Owe Their 
Present Stage to Geographical Conditions or 
_ Religious Ideals? 


JANUARY—Problems in Applied Christianity 

Would Christianity Overturn or Transform the 
Present Social and Economic Life of the 
World? 

Jesus Severely Condemned Rich Men. What 
Would Be the Status of the World in Respect 
to Wealth if It Were Christian? 

Is Competition Christian? Can the World 
Progress Without It? 

If Any One, Whatever His Work or Interest 
Might Be. Should Begin to Practice Chris- 
tianity in Bveryday Life. Would He Have to 
Sacrifice any HEssentials of His Life? 

Should One’s Prime Purpose in Living Chris- 
tianity Be to Make the World Better? 


FEeBRUARY—Stimulants of Faith in the Universe 
The Microscopic World. 

The Telescopic World. 

The Perfection of Operation in the Universe. 
The Mystery of Life. 
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From West to East 


WASHINGTON 

Goes to Connecticut Pastorate 

Rey. J. H. Bainton has closed a ministry of 
18 years at CoLrax, breaking the record in this 
part of the country. It has been a noted pastor- 
ate, not only for its length, but also for its 
efficiency and influence, During Mr. Bainton’s 
ministry the church has developed in every re- 
spect, a splendidly equipped building has been 
erected, and the constituency greatly strength- 
ened. Mr. Bainton has made a reputation as a 
pleasing and scholarly preacher, and he has had 
larger audiences than ever during this year. 
The whole town regrets his departure and at a 
largely attended banquet strong words of ap- 
preciation were expressed. On the last com- 
munion Sunday he had the pleasure of receiving 
27 to membership of the church. He leaves 
Colfax for a new pastorate at Cheshire, Ct. 

J. E. 


CALIFORNIA 
Significant Meetings : 

The first week of November was a gathering 
time for groups of churches. On Noy. 1 and 2, 
a Church School Conference was held in Los 
Angeles; on Nov. 3 and 4, the churches of the 
Kern Association held a two-day conclave; and 
on Noy. 4 the San Bernardino Association held 
its annual meeting. 

This close schedule of events was arranged 
because thus advantage could be taken of the 
opportunity to have the presence of Rev. F. M. 
Sheldon. His forceful addresses served to give 
new stimulus to the interests of religious educa- 
tion and his impact upon the churches in South- 
ern California assure him of a hearty welcome 
whenever he shall turn this way again. In 
addition to participating in these three gather- 
ings during his week’s visit here, Mr. Sheldon 
also spoke in two individual churches and ad- 
dressed the students of Pomona College. 

The Conference in Los Angeles gathered teach- 
ers from 27 churches in the city and vicinity. 
The program, planned along lines similar to 
those followed in an institute held last January, 
provided opportunity for general discussion in 
an open forum hour led by the Conference Di- 
rector of Religious Education and more special- 
ized consideration of departmental problems 
when separation came into smaller groups. 
Hach of these divisions, led by an expert who 
understood the needs of pupils in that particular 
department, furnished opportunity for informal 
discussion on ways and means of meeting those 
needs. ‘The supper hour fell between these two 
general divisions of the program and at that 
time friendly fellowship prevailed. Each eve- 
ning’s program closed with an address by Mr. 
Sheldon, who also led the Administrative Divi- 
sion. 

The place of training in worship and the im- 
portance of a service planned to that end were 
given special consideration in the forum discus- 
sion and well illustrated by the direction of the 
worship period each evening, in charge of Rey. 
A. §. Donat. 

In the newly renovated church at Oil Center 
the 11 sister organizations in Kern County 
gathered for a two-day session. The first day 
was divided among the outside speakers—Reyv. 


-GUIDING GIRLS 


“TO CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD 
By A. H. McKINNEY, Author of “Guiding Buys,” etc. 


ou need, teacher, parent, worker among 
A BOOK vitae Methods best calculated to enrich 
and develop the nature as life becomes fraught with re- 
Excellent bibliography. Activities for 


sponsibilities. 
growing girls, etc. 


Net $1.50. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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F’, M. Sheldon, Dr. BH. P. Ryland, Chairman of and Supt. Kenngott. The second day’s program 
the Hvangelization Committee of the Conference, was provided by local leaders and the general 
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The above cut shows a few shapes of Covered Pitchers ranging in price 
from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 
We also mention at random other items. 

China Plates Tea Cups and Saucers Pudding Saucers 
Bread and Butter Plates Dinner Sets Ice Cream Sets 
Individual Breakfast Sets Demi-Tasse Coffee Cups 
Two Handled Coupe Soup Plates and Saucers Chocolate Sets 


Gifts for Christmas 
of Moderate Values 


Our Stock is Ready for Holiday Service and is Full 
of Novelties which may be had at moderate prices. 


c 


Cake Plates Bouillon Cups Nut Sets Service Plates 
Salad Bowls Covered Toast Dishes Berry Sets Jelly Sets 
Children’s Cereal Sets Baby Plates Syrup Jars 


Cake Sets 
Glass Water Goblets 
Glass Celery Trays 


Tea Strainers Eitc., Etc. 
Glass Pitchers Glass Olive, Trays 
Glass Centre Handle Cake or Sandwich Servers 


Glass Footed Compotes Glass Finger Bowls Candlesticks 
Bathroom Toilet Bottles Covered Cheese Dishes Sherbet Servers 
Glass Spoon Trays Flower Vases Etc., Etc. 


— 


Quaint Shapes of Allervale Pottery 


From Devonshire, England, decorated with quaint mottoes, a few otf 
which we quote: 


Pitchers Teapots Covered Jugs ‘Life has many shadows, 
Candlesticks Bowls Trays But ’tis the sunshine makes them.” 

Teapot Stands Mugs_ Kettles eee Mae gene ae 
Cupsand Saucers Puzzle Jugs ee Ua ead nee 


Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


“This is a saying old and musty, yet ’tis ever true, 
*Tis never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.” 


and many other mottoes. 


Dinner wares of all grades selected from our 
stock patterns enables the purchaser to select 
only the articles required without being obliged 
‘to purchase a complete service. 


Also Table Glassware 
and Electric Lamps 


Special Christmas Tables 


Classified values, many items of which have been marked down to close 
out, $5.00 Table—$2.00 Table—$1.00 Table—75 Cent Table—so Cent Table. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston 
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consensus of opinion was that the program 
achieved a level of excellence not previously 
attained. 

The annual meeting of the San Bernardino 
churches, held at Perris, was crowded into a 
one-day session of unusual value. Somewhat 
the same general program was followed there as 
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in the Kern meeting. Additional features of 
that session were: the launching of plans for 
the Congregational World Movement drive, un- 
der the leadership of Rey. John Toomay and 
Rev. H. C. Ide, between whom the churches of 
that Association are divided. These two aggres- 
sive leaders are organizing their sub-teams most 


The Spirit of Christmas 
Permeates Throughout 


the Entire Store 


Among our very large and comprehensive stocks will be found articles that are 
practical, sensible and sure to be appreciated. 


We Call Your Attention to Our Assortments of 


Hosiery, Neckwear, Slippers, 


Waists, 


Gloves, 
Stationery, 


Men’s and Boys’ 


Handkerchiefs,. Toilet Articles, 
Books, Art 


Silver, 


Furnishings, Needlework, 


Fancy Linens, Silk and Cotton Underwear, Men’s and Women’s Bath 


Robes, Linens, China, 


Jewelry, Clocks, 


Glassware, 
Sweaters, 


Lamps, Leather 
Candles, etc., 


Goods, 


Furs, eUCay 


When Planning your Christmas Gift List it is well to keep this 
fact in mind, that for 65 years we have sold dependable 
merchandise at the lowest prices, quality considered. We 
are doing so now and shall continue to do so hereafter. 


Gilchrist Co. 


The Store of Progress 


To any S. 5S. Superintendent or Teacher we 
will send, free, Miss ai arbell’s wonderful and 
Send at 


FREE 


practical challenge for next year’s teaching. 
once. A post-card will bring it. 


“TEACHERS: 
, GUIDE 


asia Ei MK KEELL PHD: 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
HELP TO THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
$2.00, net (postage, 10c.) 


At all booksellers or of 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
NT SL 


The Ch f the I ible, 50. 
Margaret The Gi Gid in Fes Teena BS : er 
sl tt Th re ecnas — ant Her Cen 
' clo c 
7 ery’ Ete Gad and Hex Religion, $i25 
B ks ust Over the Hill, $1.2 
00; he Costly Star, 60c 
4 Beacon St. 
Boston 


Add 10% far postage 
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THE BRIDE OF MISSION 
SAN JOSE 


A Tale of Early California 


By Joun AUGUSTINE CULL 


A story of early Spanish Mission 
days! At once there is a vision of 
pale gray walls, chiming bells, scar- 
let bloom—and romance. And here 
they all are, woven into a charming 
love story, together with interesting 
light on the strife between England 
and America over California. 


Frontispiece. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
New York 


Cincinnati 
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efficiently. The second additional feature was 
the presence of a goodly number of young people 
and the allotment of an hour late in the after- 
noon session for reports on the Long Beach Con- 
ference. Miss Bundy presided in that session, 
but most of the statements were given by the 
delegates who were themselves in attendance. 
At the dinner hour the singing of the young 
people added much to the enthusiasm of the 
meeting and through the Resolutions Committee 
were expressed formal appreciation of the young 
people’s presence and the hope that their par- 
ticipation would become an established feature. 
Ss. E. B. 


NEBRASKA 
Young People’s Rally at Fairmont 

A special rally for young people was held at 
FAIRMONT on the evening of Noy. 17. In re- 
sponse to the invitation of Fairmont, groups of 
young. people came from the neighboring 
churches of Geneva, Hxeter, Grafton and 
Friend. They came in auto loads, Geneva send- 
ing the largest group of 28, 125 being present, 
together with the pastors of four out of the five 
churches. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Paul 
Reynolds of Chicago, and See. C. G. Murphy, of 
Lincoln. The subject of life recruits was 
strongly presented. The Fairmont young peo- 
ple, under the leadership of their pastor, Rev. | 
W. B. Kline, royally entertained, and served 
refreshments at the social hour. ‘This is the 
first attempt to bring together the young people 
from a group of churches for such service, and 
the success of this meeting was encouraging. 

Mr. Reynolds also addressed a group of young 
people in First, Lincoln, and the students at 
Doane College. The young people are open- 
minded and responsive to an appeal for service. 

Oo. G. M. 


MICHIGAN 

Dr. Hadden a City Commissioner 

Since the item was printed a few weeks ago 
concerning the pastorate of Dr. Archibald Had- 
den at Muskrcon, he 
has been re-elected 
one of the Commis- 
sioners of the city of 
Muskegon, which is 
under a commission 
form of government. 
Dr. Hadden is so well 
known, and his sery- 
ices for the city had 
been so acceptable 
that he received a 
large vote. He will 
Sos maintain his residence 
in Muskegon, where for many years he was 
pastor of First Church. 


_ MINNESOTA 

New Pastor for Mankato 

MANKATO is now rejoicing in the settlement 
of its new pastor, Dr. G. F. Armington, who 
comes from Salina, Kan. Dr. Armington is a 
strong preacher and will fill a much-needed 
place in this important center of business and 
educational activity. 


ILLINOIS 

Galesburg Church Observes Tercentenary 

As their contribution to the “Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary” East MarIn Sv., GALESBURG, Rey. 
W. P. Drew, pastor, decided to present the 
pageant, “Faith of Our Fathers Living Still,” 
by Mary Alice Emerson, on Noy. 11, the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Compact in the 
Mayflower. 

For a~church with less than 250 resident 
members, this was an ambitious undertaking, . 
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calling as it did for 150 or more characters, 
nearly all in elaborate costumes. It was, how- 
ever, successfully accomplished, and resulted in 
the development of a new spirit of loyalty and 
devotion and faith in prayer in the membership; 
and also in awakening in the large audiences a 
deeper realization of the faith of our fore- 
fathers, which led them to go forth from their 
homes into a land that they did not know in 
order, to secure freedom to worship God as they 
thought right. The pageant was repeated the 
following night at ‘Central’Church. The pro- 
ceeds went to the support of the Congregational 
World Movement. 

The “Neighborhood Church,” the name by 
which Hast Main St. Church is now known, is 
fortunate in having as pastor aman who is not 
afraid to undertake the impossible, and with a 
united and loyal membership is undertaking 
hopefully the winter’s campaign. L. G@. W. 


Rey. I. D. Stone Pastor of Woodstock 

Rey. I. D. Stone, who has just begun his 
work as pastor of WOODSTOCK, had his training 
at Wheaton College and Chicago Seminary. 
He has served with great acceptance our 
ehurehes at Plainfield, Illini, Glenwood, Iowa, 
Buda, and Carpentersville, Ill. He served the 
last church for nearly five years. During his 
administration the church school and the young 
‘people’s work were thoroughly reorganized and 
the whole organization brought to great effi- 
ciency. Woodstock is influential in its commu- 
nity and has an excellent equipment for an all- 
round service. 


Second, Rockford, Pushing Forward 

Rey. John Gordon has just completed the 
eighth year of his pastorate with SEcoNp, 
RockForp. Seventy-six new members have been 
received so far during this year, which brings 
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the membership close to the 1,200 mark. During 
Mr. Gordon’s pastorate the church has accepted 
as its representatives in the foreign field Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul Nilson, who are stationed at 
Tarsus, Turkey. The church pays their salary 
in full. The quota of the church for the 
C. W. M. was more than subscribed and, since 
the establishment of Camp Grant near Rock- 
ford, it has been especially active in looking 
after the soldiers. The membership is in every 
way a united working body of people and the 
relationship between the pastor and his church 
is a most happy one. 


New Pastor for Bryn Mawr, Chicago 

Rev. M. R. Boynton, who has just taken up 
the pastorate of Bryn. Mawr, CHICAGO, is a 
son of Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Brooklyn. 
He had his training 
at Amherst, Harvard 
University and Ando- 
ver Seminary, and was 
student pastor at Ash- 
land, Mass., from 1911 
to 1918. He and his 
brother, Rev. BH. C. 
Boynton, were or- 
dained in 1913 at their 
father’s church. From 
1993) ito LOIS > Rey. 
M. R. Boynton was 
his father’s assistant 
and then served as chaplain of the Third Regi- 
ment, 2d Provisional Brigade, U. S. Marine 
Corps, stationed at Santo Domingo. 

Bryn Mawr, the youngest church of the Chi- 
cago fellowship, is strong and aggressive and 
apparently has a promising future. It has wel- 
comed Mr. Boynton with enthusiasm and enters 
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upon its community task with complete unani- 
mity. 


CONNECTICUT 
Wolcott Celebrates 150th Anniversary 

The 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
chureh at WoLcorr was celebrated on Nov. 14. 
The program included an address of welcome by 
the pastor, Rey. L. H. Merrill, and a response 
by Rey. E. B. Hance of Naugatuck. The prin- 
cipal address of the occasion on The History 
and Work of the Wolcott Church was given by 
Rey. Sherrod Soule, of Hartford, Superintendent 
of the Missionary Society of Connecticut. Dr. 
R. H. Potter of Center, Hartford, spoke on The 
Chureh and the Future. 

The history of this little church on the bleak 
hills of Northern New Haven County is a part 
of the story that makes Connecticut rich. It. 
grew out of the desire back in the middle of the 
18th century that a church be organized so that 
the settlers who had fought their way through 
the wilderness from’ Waterbury on one side and 
Bristol and Farmington on the other might 
have a place of worship. The church has had 
its struggles and its disappointment but it has 
kept alive and maintained its work. Not a few 
men of real ability and high character have 
occupied its pulpit and left their imprint on the 
church and on the town. A. Bronson Alcott, 
father of Louisa M. Alcott, the Sage of Concord, 
and friend of Ralph Waldo Emerson, attended 
the church as did his ancestors before him. 

eS. Ls 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Situation in Germany 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury, of Andover Seminary 
and the Friends’ Relief Commission, addressed 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 29, on “The 
Situation in Germany.” Prof. Cadbury visited 


Theodore Roosevelt and His Time 


Shown in his own letters 


By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


The career of no historic personage approaching Roosevelt in eminence and interest has 
ever been set forth so fully, so authoritatively, so humanly. 


hope to understand the history of his own time. 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate 


as gathered chiefly from his own letters, including his 
own story of his boyhood and youth 


By E. S. MARTIN 


That power of leadership which made him one of our 
greatest lawyers and public men, that genial and witty 
personality which endeared him to thousands he never 
saw, are revealed largely in the words of Joseph Choate 


himself in this notable biography. 


With portraits. 2 vols. $10.00 


At all bookshops. 


Without reading it no man can 


With portraits, 2 vols. $10.00 


English Ways and By-Ways 
By DR. LEIGHTON PARKS 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s, New York 


Come to England with Dr. Parks— 

This merry book of travel is a composite of fact and 
fiction. It is an ingratiating account of a young American 
clergyman’s experiences, traveling in the land of Shakes- 
peare. It is a book uniquely appropriate for holiday giving. 


$1.75 


The Shorter Bible—The New Testament 


“An amazingly short, clear, and consecutive reproduction of the essential contents of the Bible.’—The Continent. 

“Tt is remarkable what freshness is added by this new presentation of the choicest New Testament teaching in short, 
crisp sentences and the plain speech of our own day. Even the story of the Gospels takes on new interest. The little vol- 
ume is admirably adapted for use in the family or as a travel companion.”—The Congregationalist and Advance. 


~ Charles Scribner's 


Sons 


326 pages. $1.25 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE 


THE MALDEN SURVEY 


A Report on the Church Plants of a typical city, 


showing the use of the Interchurch World 


Movement Score Card and Standards for Rating 
City Church Plants. 


Compiled under the direction of 
Professor Walter S. Athearn 


Author of A NATIONAL SYSTEM of EDUCA- 
TION, Director School of Religious Education 
and Social Service, Boston University. 


This great source book of information for 
City Church Workers marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the organization, adminis- 
tration and co-operation of religious bodies 
in urban communities. Pxhaustive data. 
Compiled with scientific accuracy and thor- 
oughness. Square 12mo. Net, $2.50 


PICTURES IN RELICIOUS 


EDUCATION Fredericat Beard 
Author of PRAYERS FOR USE IN HOME, 
SCHOOL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A book that fully meets the needs of Bible 
teachers for a complete manual of the use of 
pictures in Christian teaching. The one au- 
thoritative and complete handbook on this 

important subject. 12mo. Illustrated. 

Net, $1.75 
THE ENCHANTED CARDEN 
Alexander R. Gordon, D. Litt., D.D. 
Author of THE POETS 
of the OLD TESTAMENT 
A series of story sermons for children cover- 
ing the leading events in the book of Genesis. 
The author is noted for the poetic and 
dramatic quality of his talks to little folks. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 
CREATEST THOUCHTS 


ABOUT COD J. Gilchrist Lawson 
Author of GREATEST THOUGHTS ABOUT 
é JESUS CHRIST 
This third volume in the “Greatest Thoughts 
Series” offers the minister, teacher and Bible 
student an exhaustive collection of defini- 
tions and characterizations of Deity from 
every known source. Fully classified and in- 
dexed for ready reference. 12mo. Net, $1.75 
CONTENDING FOR THE FAITH 


SS 


Ree. Leander S. Keyser, D.D. 


A notable restatement of the essentials of the 
Christian faith by an able, conservative scholar. 
A book that calls with a voice of authority and 
conviction té&a renewal of faith. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


YE ST WT TPS STE E 
Luther Allan Weigle 
and Henry Hallam Tweedy 


A model little text book on the art of training 
children in prayer, praise and worship. Net, %5c. 


NEW_FURROWS IN OLD FIELDS 


ce rr 


William C. Covert, D.D. 


A book which prescribes applied Christianity as 
the one remedy for all our present-day social and 
industrial ills. Net, $1.50 


A.NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
Prof. Walter S. Athearn 


Practical plans for a nation-wide advance in reli- 
gious education. Net, $1.50 


A BETTER WORLD Tyler Dennett 
Author of ‘THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 
IN ASIA” 

A review of the world’s religious resources and 
their application to the realization of democratic 
ideals. Net, $1.50 

APT ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PUBLIC 


ADDRESSES A. Bernard Webber 


A notable collection of fresh, original incidents 
covering a wide range of subjects. Net, $1.50 


F THE STORY _IN 


RELICIOUS EDUCATION ; 


Prof. Margaret W. Eggleston 


A recognized expert tells where to find and how to 
use the right story for every occasion. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE’ H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Germany last summer in the service of the Com- 
mission and told frankly of what he saw and 
the impressions he received. He said that the 
difficulties we have known here in this country 
with the H. C. of L. are infinitesimal as com- 
pared with Germany. “I have resolved never to 
speak of the cost of living again as relating to 
myself. The intensive U-boat campaign in 1917 
followed the famous ‘turnip-winter’ in Germany. 
Turnips were practically the sole food. They 
were boiled, or ground to flour and baked as 
bread, or cut up in water and stewed as soup, 
but the nation lived on a turnip diet. Since then 
till now there has been increasing scarcity of 
food, increasing loss of life, and increasing sick- 
ness from food conditions. A million children 
in Germany today depend for their lives solely 
on foreign relief. The Friends’ Commission aim 
to see that a million children get one good meal 
a day for the next six months. 

“The blockade is the most cruel weapon of 
war. It attacks the weak -and the sick, the 
children, the women and the aged, and destroys 
them, not by the quick death of the battlefield, 
but by long-continued torture. 

“There is scarcely any sugar or meat to be 
had in Germany. There is practically no fuel. 
Children go barefooted in winter as in summer 
even in the snow. A noted theological professor 
of Marburg told me he could do no literary work 
in winter as he had no heat or light. Every 
man over sixty is absolutely without hope. 
There is denunciation of the Church for indors- 
ing the war but there is little bitterness toward 
America. I have great hope, much more than 
they have, for the spiritual revival of Germany. 
There is an irreparable moral loss from the 
war and much civil bitterness. We are teach- 
ing them something of democracy and I hope 
we are teaching them some faith in man and 
in God. My own interest in this work is its 
opportunity for America. We have suffered 
irreparable moral loss from the war and. here 
is an opportunity for the American people to 
recover their own soul.” 


The Steel Strike Report—Another View 


In his address on The Mistakes of the Inter- 
church Report on the Steel Strike before the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 29, Rev. Victor 
Bigelow made these four points: 

In accepting the principle of collective bar- 
gaining, the Commission overlooked the princi- 
ple of the freedom of contract, by virtue of 
which a man may decline to do business with 
undesirable persons. 
States Steel Corporation in refusing to do busi- 
ness with the American Federation of Labor. 

The Interchurch investigators diagnosed the 
strike.as arising from low wages and long hours, 
whereas the Senate committee states positively 
that the cause was the determination of the 
American Federation of, Labor to organize the 
steel workers. 

The Commission was consistently biased 
against the Steel Corporation and distrusted 
their testimony, even when made under oath. 

The Commission was blind to the deliberate 
campaign of the American Federation of Labor 
to damage the Steel Corporation, which is on 
a par with the efforts of trusts to damage small 
companies which refuse to do business with 
them. 


Successful Federation at Hyannis 

HYANNIS federated with the Universalist So- 
ciety nearly four years ago and was incorporated 
last year under the name of the Federated 
Chureh of Hyannis. It has a membership of 
104, 36 of whom are men, the leading profes- 
sional and business men of the community 
among the number. The Universalist church 
building is used for the strictly religious pur- 
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poses and the Congregational building has been 
fitted up for recreational work. The combined 
churches are working harmoniously and effec- 
tively for community betterment. Rey. Sarah 
A. Dixon, Ph.D., the pastor, was called to the 
work the first year of the federation. 


Maverick, East Boston, Doing Good Work 
A union service of admirable fellowship was 

held Thanksgiving morning at MAVERICK, HAST 

Boston, the Presbyterians, Methodists and 
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GIVE YOUR PASTOR 
A NEW BOOK 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 


By VARIOUS WRITERS 


Every standpoint of the positive religious 
thought of the higher civilizations is repre- 
sented. Prayer is the most instinctive and 


compelling power in our Twentieth Century 
world according to their united testimony. 
Octavo. 528 pages. Your pastor needs this 


unusual book. $4.00 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN 


“Tt aims to define God as a person in terms 
that the ordinary reader can understand. A 
very treasure house of material for the teacher 
and preacher.”—Baptist Observer. Help on 
your pastor’s worship of God with his Coe 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY 


By JOHN A. RICE 


“The writers of the Old Testament are 
living men who are now actually walking our 
streets, sharing our struggles and seeking to 
solve our problems.’—Dr. Rice. Put your 
pastor into live contact with the great trunk 
line truths of this older world. $3.00 


HOW TO PRAY 


By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY 


Goes to the Lord’s Prayer to learn how to 
pray. A companion in simplicity and rever- 
ence to his much used volume ‘‘Why Men 
Pray.” Share this good home-made loaf with 
your rector. $1.50 


SHALL WE STAND BY 
THE CHURCH? 


By DURANT DRAKE 


An impartial search for a way to avoid 
the pitfalls into which the churches have 
fallen, for a straighter road to their goal. 
Your pastor will benefit by this earnest, 
thoughtful study of church problems. $2.00 


THE CALL TO UNITY 


By WILLIAM T. MANNING 
(Rector of Trinity) 


“Christian Unity is the new spirit which 
alone can impart permanence to the new order. 
It holds the key to all our other problems, 
social, political, and economic.’—Dr. Manning. 
Add to your minister’s zeal in this good ee 


ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 


Mouuton: New Testament (Abridged)... .$2.25 
Pnwtow: A Jewish View of Jesus...... 1.50 
CapDMAN: Ambassadors of God.......... 3.50 
Brown: Religion of a Layman.......... 1.25 
BABSON: Religion and Business...... sane 
McConNELL: Church Finance and Social 
Hthics 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New Work City, N. Y. 


\Cistof thaleeaan 


By R. A. TORREY 
i The old reliable vest-pocket S. S. Lessom 


Companion. World-famed for its con- 
densed thought, concise expression, per~ 
tinent illustration and spiritual appeal. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY» 
1584th Av., New York 17 N. Wabash Ay,, Chicas 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


in the United States have reached the following 


Financial Objectives 
within the Past Twelve Months 


Paid on Pledges to Pilgrim Memorial Fund, over $1,800,000 
Subscribed on Old Apportionment (approximately) , . 2,000,000 
Subscribed on Congregational World Movement Quotas, 1,700,000 
. Estimated subscriptions by churches that have not reported, 300,000 


. Additional Amount Subscribed by States Having Special 
Programs, including Hawaii, 1,450,000 
. Amount Subscribed in Several States for Causes Other Than | 
Congregational World Movement, 100,000 


$7,350,000 


The Apportionment for 1921 is 
$5,000,000 


or $2,350,000 less than. what has 


been assured during the past year. 


WE CAN IF WE WILL 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT, 
287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 762) 
Baptists uniting and the rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church bringing his vested choir and 


e e e 
R elig ton in organist to give beauty to the musical part of 


the service. A large congregation was in at- 
h HOME tendance. Dr. Edward D. Eaton, of the Na- 
t e tional Council, preached the sermon. A group 


of Italian lads was one of the evidences of the 


TWO NEW BOOKS By ROBERT CLUETT way Rev. W. W. Sleeper, the pastor, is getting 
hold of the diverse elements in his varied parish. 
DAY by DAY ek 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dr. J. W. Bixler Installed at Exeter 

An unusual and delightful feature of the 
installation services at DXETER last week was 
the greeting of Principal Perry of Exeter Acad- 
emy in behalf of the townspeople. Hqually im- 
pressive was the ceremony of installation led 
by John M. Thompson, senior deacon, in the 
course of which the congregation and the min- 
ister-elect pledged mutual loyalty and co-opera- 
tion. Still another out-of-the-ordinary element 
in the service was a short organ concert which 
revealed the exceptional ability of Mr. William 
H. Bush, thirty-five years organist, of the Second 
Congregational Church of New London, Ct., Dr. 
Bixler’s former charge. Dr. Bixler who has 
been on the ground some time has waited for 
his installation until the union between First 
and Phillips Church, in the bringing about of 
which he has had an important part, should be 
thoroughly consummated. The resulting organ- 
ization, known simply as the Congregational 
Chureh of HPxeter, N. H., is now moving on 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes < 
While it is possible that all men may get 
to heaven, yet I apprehend that some of 
them will disturb the rest by: arriving late. 


strongly to the satisfaction of its members and 
of the community. Two of Dr. Bixler’s close 
friends at Amherst College and Yale Divinity 
School had parts in the program, Dr. L. H. 
Thayer of Portsmouth acting as Moderator and 
preaching the sermon, and Rey. H. A. Bridgman 
extending the right hand of fellowship. 


Reception for Next Governor 

The next governor of New Hampshire, Albert 
O. Brown, is a regular attendant and loyal sup- 
porter of HANOVER ST., MANCHESTER. Accord- 
ingly that church organized a reception and 
congratulatory service for him last week that 
brought together several hundred of his admir- 
ers. Mr. and Mrs. Brown were in the receiving 
line during the early part of the evening, after 
which addresses were made by Maj. Frank 
Knox, editor of the Union-Leader, also of Han- 
over St., Mrs. Flora Spaulding, a prominent 
club woman of the state, and the pastor of the 
church, Rev. H. A. Jump. “It is a unique sit- 
uation,” said Mr. Jump, “when a church-goer in 
the United States is elected to a political office. 
Not only have church and state been legally 
separated, but they have practically drifted al- 
together too far apart. It is the more grati- 
fying, therefore, when a commonwealth exalts — 
to high office a man of such sterling honesty 
and unquestioned uprightness that not even his 
political antagonists wish to breathe the slight- 
est suspicion against him.” 


VERMONT 

West Lebanon Reports Progress ] 

At the Sunday morning service ofe WEST 
LEBANON, on Noy. 21, 20 persons were received 
into membership, 17 on profession of faith and 
three by letter. At the same service ten chil- 
dren were baptized. Since the present pastor, 
Rev. L. Li. Dunnington, assumed the pastorate 
last July, the attendance at church and Sunday 
school have about doubled, an organized men’s 
class, two women’s classes and other new classes 
have been formed. The general situation is 
encouraging. 


MAINE 
Rev. A. H. Wright, D.D. 

Rev. A. H. Wright, for 32 years pastor of 
St. LAWRENCE, PoRTLAND, died recently in 
Brattleboro, Vt., as the result of an apoplectic 
shock. 

Dr. Wright was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1840. His studies for the ministry at Bangor 
Seminary were twice interrupted by war serv- 
ice, but at the close of the war he returned and 
graduated in 1866. After a short pastorate at 
Winterport, he came in 1871 to the pastorate of 
St. Lawrence, where he passed the remainder of 
his active life. 

Dr. Wright received into his church over 400 
members, paid off the debt and in 1897 built a 
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new and much larger church. In 1908 he re- 
tired and was made pastor emeritus, a relation 
which he kept as long as he lived in Portland. 
Dr. Wright was given the degree of D.D. by 
Bowdoin College in recognition of more than 25 
years’ faithful service in the ministry. A force- 
ful preacher, he was a genuine power in the 
community, and his own beautiful Christian 
character made him greatly beloved in the city 
to which he gave most of his working life. He 
is survived by one son, Dr. Charles S. Wright, 
of Portland. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ACHENBACH, S. T., Fryeburg, Me., to Bethel. 
BeLu, EH. F., Summit, Dubuque, Io., to Plymouth, 
Madison, Wis. Accepts. 


Breen, I. L., Chebanse, Ill., to Bloomington. Ac- 
cepts. 

Brower, C, DeW., Sanford, Fla., to First, Tampa. 
Accepts. 

Capron, H. S., Hammond St., Bangor, Me., to 


United, Newport, R. I. 


tive Secretaryship of Federation of Churches, 
Worcester, Mass. ; 

HARL, DANIEL, Crystal City, Manitoba, Can., to 
temporary position as assistant superintendent 
of Congregational Conference of North Dakota. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Epwarps, T. D., Melville, N. D., to North, Colum- 
bus, O. 

LAUGHTON, GEORGH, First, Riverside, Cal., to Cen- 
tral, Winnipeg, Can. 

MarsH, G. B., formerly of Becket and North 
Becket, Mass., recently residing in Milford, Ct., 
to Guildhall, Vt. Accepts. 


NuGent, T. H., Kewanee, IIll., to Valley City, N. D. | 


Accepts. 

PaGE, HARLAN, formerly of Dover, Mass., recently 
residing in Jamaica Plain, to West Tisbury. 
PHELPS, T. T., Durand, Wis., to Green Bay. Ac- 

cepts. : 

QUAYLE, T. R., to Oswego, Ill. Accepts. 

ScuupeER, H. A., formerly of Elkhorn, Wis., more 
recently in war work, to Plymouth, Fargo, N. D. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Scuwas, R. K., Chicago Seminary, to Rock Falls, 
Ill. Accepts. 


SrarrorD, H. §., recently of Montour, Io., to New. 


Hartford, Ct. Accepts and is at work. 
Stnvpns, HW. A., Hast Troy and La Fayette, Wis. 
Declines call to permanent pastorate. 
TuHuRLOW, G. L., First Baptist, Lexington, Mass., 
to Federated (First Baptist and Congregational), 
Skowhegan, Me. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 
Virra, ARTHUR, Alberta, Canada, to Finnish, Gard- 
ner, Mass. Accepts. 


Resignations 
ACHENBACH, S. T., Fryeburg, Me. 
Bioom, GusTavn, Swedish, Fitchburg, Mass. 
CAMPBELL, ROBDRT, JR., First, Warren, Mass. 


LAUGHTON, GnoRGE, First, Riverside, Cal. Accepts 
eall to First, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Moustry, W. H., High St., Portland, Me. 
Ordinations and Installations 
Brxuer, J. W., é., Exeter, N. H., Nov. 30. Sermon 


by Dr. L. H. Thayer ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
E, W. Pond, G. W. Clark, R. W. Coe and H, A. 
Bridgman, D.D. . 

Smpparr, A, W., pastor of Forman, Gwinner, 
and Havana, N. D., 0. at Forman, Nov. 18. Ser- 
mon by Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D.; other parts by 
Revs. Messrs. J. S. Rood, E. H. Stickney, and 
FF, H. Bergman. 


Events to Come 


National Congregational Council, Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 1-8, 

Boston MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Dec. 13. Will be addressed 
by three theological students of different denomi- 
nations on “Why I Am Entering the Christian 
Ministry.” 

DAY OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS, Feb. 18, 1921. 


| WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 


Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 7, 1921, 10.30 a.m. 
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Accepts to begin Jan. 1. | 
CuTLER, F. M., formerly army chaplain, to Execu- | 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siwty cents. Lines average seven words 


each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
PEABODY—In Orono, Me., suddenly, Nov. 20, 


Helen Blakeslee Peabody, wife of Clarence W. 
Peabody—professor in the University of Maine— 
and daughter of the late Rev. Erastus Blakeslee 
and-Mary N. Blakeslee. 


OSGOOD—In Bellows Falls, Vt., on Noy. 28, 
Fanny Cutter Searle, wife of Charles W. Osgood, 
with whom she celebrated on Nov. 16 her 56th 
wedding anniversary. As a Christian woman 
and a home-maker, she represented the sterling 
New Hngland type. 
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AMERICUS FULLER 


Rev. Americus Fuller, D.D., who died at Los 
Gatos, Cal., on Nov. 8, was often referred to by 
his missionary and Armenian associates as ‘Apostle 
Jobn.” This is because of his loving disposition, 
his life of love and his messages of love. His 
dying words as reported were: ‘Tell everybody: 
Love God; love one another.” Many American 
graduates of Central Turkey College, Aintab, of 
which he was president from 1888 to 1905, will 
remember this characteristic of their beloved 
leader when all other good traits are forgotten. 

Dr. Fuller was born at Jay, Franklin County, 
Maine, Novy. 1, 1984. . After graduation from Bow- 
doin College in 1859 and from Bangor Seminary 


ruling under present 


York City. 


¥ HURCHES contemplating the pur- 
’ chase of art windows, or individuals 
considering memorials, will find it 
to advantage to consult The Con- 
gregational Church Building Society which 
has several very fine windows of various 
sizes available, at prices far below those 
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in 1862, and after ordination and some twelve 
years of service in Maine and Minnesota, he sailed 
as an American Board missionary to Aintab, Tur- 
key. There he,began his work as missionary Nov. 
2, 1874. His service was interrupted for some 
three years in the early eighties, but in 1888 he 
was found at Aintab again as president of Central 
Turkey College. He served this institution with 
great ability against heavy odds until 1905 when 
for health reasons he had to retire from the serv- 
ice of the Board, 


REV. WALTER D. KING 

Died, at Fargo, N. D., Nov. 5, Rev. Walter D. 
King, aged 90 years. 

For thirty-one years Mr. King was pastor of 
different Congregational churches of Michigan, 
mostly home missionary churches. He died at 
the home of his son-in-law, Prof. W. H. Walker, 
of Fargo College. He was buried beside his wife 
at one of their early Michigan homes, Commerce. 
Besides his daughter, Mrs, Walker, he is survived 
by his second daughter, Mrs. |H. G. Bissell, of 
Newton Center, Mass., widow of Rey. Harry G. 
Bissell, formerly of the Marathi Mission of the 
American Board. 


REV. GEORGE EDWARD MARTIN, D.D. 
A tribute from the First Congregational Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

On Monday morning, Noy. 15, in Fairhaven, 
Mass., Rev. George Edward Martin, D.D., of Au- 
burndale, Mass., passed from this earth to the 
Greater Life Beyond. His death followed a shock 
sustained at the close of his sermon in the Fair- 
haven Congregational Church the day previous. 

In 1919, when Mr. Lytle, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Fairhaven, was in France 
with the Y. M. C. A., Dr, Martin supplied the 
pulpit for the full year. He gave to our small 
church the best fruits of his long experience in 
much greater fields. He served us well not only 
in the pulpit but often at no small inconvenience 
coming from his own home during the week to 
perform some ministerial duty, to conduct a 
funeral service or to perform a marriage ceremony. 
We recall with pleasure a series of lectures which 
he gave in our church for the benefit of the music 
fund, inspiring lectures given without personal re- 
muneration, that the whole financial profit might 
be ours. We know that in this year of service 
Dr. Martin’ came to have a strong attachment to 
the people of the First Congregational Church, an 
attachment which the church reciprocated to the 
full. 

This fall, when our minister, Mr. Lytle, to our 
great regret, was called to another field, Dr. Mar- 
tin wrote us offering his. assistance at any time 
during the trying and uncertain period between 
settled pastors. It was in fulfillment of this de- 
sire to be of service that Dr. Martin came to us 
on Noy. 14 to supply the pulpit for that Sunday 
and to discuss with us some of our problems. 

It was with the latter in mind that he preached 
to us from the text in I Chron. 12: 38, “All these 
men of war who could keep rank, came with a 
perfect heart to Hebron to make Dayid king.” 
In his sermon he urged upon us steadfastness, 
earnestness of purpose and above all continued 
unity of thought and action, that when the time 
came we might welcome our chosen minister with 
enthusiasm, loyalty, a sinking of individualities in 
a common devotion, that with a perfect heart we 
might ‘‘make David king.’’ Dr. Martin closed his 
sermon with these verses from his own poem, 
“Keep Rank’’: 


Keep time with the rhythm of the years of God, 

Keep step with the ranks of the men of God, 

Whose march ne’er ends at the rounded sod; 
Their souls are marching on. 
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Keep pace with the best of the old-time world, 

Keep close to the banner that never was furled, 

Though hostile hosts have round it swirled ; 
Its Glory leading on. 


Cheer up at the shining of the Cross, 

Bear up to that line where life is lost, 

And then, march up and march across 
To Glory and to God. 


It was as he repeated these last lines that Dr. 
“Martin was stricken. In the few hours that he 
was conscious following his shock, he told some 
of us who were with him that he felt physical 
premonitions just before he began his sermon and 
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that he had earnestly prayed that he might finish 
what he had to say. His prayer was answered. 
In the light of what happened, we who heard him 
now realize in what measure Dr. Martin became 
the vital embodiment of those very qualities of 
which he was speaking, unflinching physical cour- 
age, earnestness of purpose and steadfast devotion. 
With a perfect heart, he kept rank to the very 
end. 

That his relatives and his many friends in other 
places may know something of Dr. Martin’s last 
supreme effort, we ask that this tribute, though 
inadequately expressed, be printed in The Oon- 
gregationalist. 


Rev. R. C. Gillie at Boston Club 


The last meeting of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club had as the guest of honor and 
speaker, Rey. R. C. Gillie, pastor of the Maryle- 
bone Presbyterian Church in London and presi- 
dent-elect of the British Free Church Council. 
He speaks in Tercentenary celebrations and the 
Boston meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He spoke at the club on the King- 
dom of God in England which he saw in the 
progress of the labor movement, the purpose of 
the pending Irish Home Rule Bill, in the League 
of Nations and in the liberal religious outlook. 
He spoke earnestly of the good that comes as 
Britain and America work together for high 
ideals. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Anniversary of Franklin Academy 


Forty years ago four Christian laymen of the 
Pilgrim faith and spirit, kneeling on the earthen 
floor of a sod house, in what was then a far 
frontier, were asking guidance of the Heavenly 
Father in their plans for the founding of a 
Christian academy. The result was Franklin 
Academy. The Academy was indorsed and 
adopted by the Republican Valley Association 
of Congregational Churches of Nebraska, in spe- 
cial session, Feb. 9, 1881. 

The first term was opened Dee. 6, 1881, with 
55 students, under the principalship of Rev. 
W. S. Hampton, now of Wilcox, Neb. 

Franklin Academy has enrolled over 5,000 
students, has graduated 422 and has sent more 
than 50 per cent. of them into college. It has 
six missionaries on foreign fields, nine ministers 
in America, and has six recent graduates now 
in college preparing for the ministry and mis- 
sionary service. The present enrollment is 135. 

It is within safe bounds to say that no fewer 
than 1,500 young people have been profoundly 
influenced in Franklin Academy in favor of the 
Christian life. ; 

The Academy is planning to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of Founders’ day, Feb. 9, and 
more especially at the commencement in May 
next. 


Death of Dr. Reuben L. Breed 


Dr. Reuben L. Breed, Secretary of the Chi- 
eago City Missionary Society, died in Chicago 
Noy. 80, after a brief illness. Dr. Breed was 
formerly assistant secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society in New York. 


What America needs more than railway ex- 
tension, and Western irrigation, and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant 
marine, and a new navy, is a revival of piety, 
the kind father and mother used to have— 
piety that counted it good business to stop for 
daily family prayer before breakfast, right in 
the middle of harvest; that quit field work a 
half-hour early Thursday night so as to get the 
chores done and go to prayer-meeting. That’s 
what we need now.—Wall Street Journal. 
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A large man can hold his Americanism and 
his internationalism together without crowding 
either.—John Andrew Holmes. 
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Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDETIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 

Second semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty teaching. 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 

Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal.terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B.D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Mary Will Fall in Line 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The overwhelming Republican victory has 
not, in my judgment, decided our attitude toward 
the League of Nations. It is true that the 
Democratic party made that their paramount 
issue, but the Republican party did not clearly 
oppose it. The outcome of the election will prob- 
ably be that there will be a slight change in the 
wording of the Covenant to make it appear that 
America has gotten what she wants, but the 
principle remains unchanged. 

Mary was the belle of society in the back- 
woods town. She abhorred the style of the city, 
and declared emphatically that she would never 
submit to its ways. But’she had not been in 


the city very long before the heels of her shoes 


METHODS 


of Church By 
ee HOWARD JAMES GEE 
School 
st Cloth, $1.00 net 
Admin- W. C. PEARCE, Internat’l §. S. 


Agss’n, says: “‘A rich storehouse 


istration of information. Will lead the Sunday- 


schools forward with mighty strides.’’ 


Endorsed by Marion Lawrance, Prof. Athearn, and others 
F. H. REVELL CO., 18 5th Av., N. Y.; 17.N. Wabash Av., Chica 
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| 
were higher, her skirts shorter and narrower, 
and her millinery quite in harmony with the 
style of the city. And she had not altered the 
city style in the least. 

We as a nation have entered the international 
life. We may be ever so sure that our ways are 
better than the ways of the rest of the world, 
and that the world must change to our style. 
But the probability is that we, like Mary, will 
fall in line. HAC ao UELE: 

Huron, 8S. D. 


“The Mills of God Grind Slowly” 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

You open an editorial in your issue of Oct. 
14, on “The Men and Women of Tomorrow,” 
with a singularly incorrect statement. It is 
commonly made and may therefore be pardoned ; 
but it nevertheless reflects a careless attitude 
toward life. 

Twenty-five years from now the human world 
will remain exactly what it is today, and the 
modifications which our children will effect will 
be so slight the advance will be strictly negligi- 
ble. Twenty-five hundred years from now some 
little progress may be noted; but the end of a 
brief period, such as you note, will find our 
successors doing precisely the same things, in 
the same spirit, that we are doing. 

This observation is true because it states a 


At all Booksellers, or the Publishers 
Ox¥FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


ccc 


IA 


Edith Cavell 


the martyred nurse, while in her Belgian prison, 
and to the day of her‘death, read and marked with 
her innermost thoughts, her copy of A’Kempis’ 


Imitation of Christ 


The Oxford University Press has just issued a fac 
simile edition with all her markings. Itis beautifully 
bound in red sultan, Venetian morocco, with gilt top, 


\ Price $1.75 


wants. 
address. 
additional. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Each week this paper goes into over twenty thousand Congregational homes. 
read by those earnest people who form the very backbone of our denomination. 
fied columns offer exceptional opportunities for those who have something to sell or are look- 
ing for something to buy, for positions wanted or to be filled, together with many other 
Classified rates are four cents per word each insertion, 
Keyed ads. (care Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston) cost fifteen cents 


CASH IN ADVANCE ONLY 


It is 
Our classi- 


including initials and 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalisit, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 


Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars, Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Emergency vacancies in colleges and universi- 
ties. American. College Bureau, Walter Agnew 
(Ex-President Hedding College), 419 West 119th 
St., New York. 


NURSES WANTED 


Nurses Wanted—Moline Public Hospital offers 
splendid training to young women with one year’s 
high school education. Nurses’ home one of finest 
in state, good allowance’ paid while training. Write 
Moline Public Hospital, Moline, Ill., for further 
particulars. 


POSITION WANTED 


Situation wanted as housekeeper and pleasant 
homemaker, for one Christian adult of means, in 
or near Boston. Address Housekeeper, Box 66, 
Standish, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Let us help you select your Christmas cards at 
home this year. On approval we will send you 
an assortment of hand-illuminated cards of the 
highest quality but moderately priced—just the 
cards you will like to send because they express 
your own thoughts in their Christmas iiakeapec: 
The Meadowcraft Studio, 1106 Riverdale St., West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Holly with berries at rate $1.00 per cubic foot, 
without berries $0.50, plus postage. Gathered by 
ministers’ children. Promptly shipped. Country 
Life Academy, Star, North Carolina. 


Wanted—Good Protestant home in greater Bos- 
ton for seventeen-year-old High School boy. Mod- 
erate amount to be paid’ for board. Boy could 
help care for furnace, etc. Address H. P., Con- 
gregationalist. 


Ready-to-make manual training articles. Toys 
and ‘‘usefuls.” Trial package with return privi- 
lege $1.00. E. B. Lincoln, Hyde Park, Mass, 
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vast sociological law which accounts for the pain- 
fully slow progress of our race. The veneer of 
civilization is exceedingly thin, and as achieve- 
ments are now marked, thousands of years may 
roll by before a perceptible advance may be 
gained. The transitions of today are closely 
intertwined with those of yesterday, and by no 
stretch of the imagination will the children of 
your twenty-five years differ a whit from the 
men and women of today, who are themselves 
but treading in the paths worn a little less deep 
by generations which precede them. 

If you have the time to delve into the rich 
and startling and ripened wisdom of our chief 
American scientific philosopher, Lester France 
Ward, you will learn, as the writer has, that 
the tides which surge through our social forces 
are not quickly or successfully changed by a 
single generation. 

The age awaits another Wendell Phillips and 
another Henry George to shake the foundations 
of human society, and set the fires of moral 
enthusiasm in motion. Those men are yet un- 
born, and if history is any guide, we will tarry 
a long time here before their true and worthy 
successors appear as “voices erying in the wil- 
derness.” ; 
; WittraAm A. Woop. 
Framingham, Mass. 


OUR “CAMINO REAL” 


(Continued from page 743) 

kitchen and serving-room thoroughly equipped, 
and well-lighted quarters for the Juniors and 
Boy Scouts. On the first floor, in addition to 
the auditorium seating 250, are the ladies’ par- 
lor and the arcade, both of which provide extra 
seating space. At the rear of the building the 
primary room and the beginners’ room may be 
thrown together when desired. The second floor 
contains the balcony, pastor’s study, choir room, 
class rooms, rest room and a_ well-equipped 
motion picture booth. 


To an unusual degree the building combines 
beauty and practicability, making possible the 
community service so long needed in that local- 
ity. The church stands indeed as an outward 
and visible sign of the ideals and perseverance 
of the little group of people whose consecrated 
effort and devotion have achieved such splendid 
fruition, and at the same time it constitutes a 
denominational stronghold which represents ex- 
tension work at its wisest and best. 98.E.B. 


iim ic 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


Ladies Let Cuticura 


Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youn 


“ap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsam 
Seth, Oln nent tL ahecetarien Derk ', Malden, i 
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The Herring Mensopial Fund 


(Designed to be serviceable to Mrs. Hubert 
C. Herring while she lives. After her death the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, in perpetuation 
of Dr. Herring’s devotion to his brethren of the 
ministry, distribute the income, as their judg- 
ment shall deem best, to ministers who, in order 
to secure the benefits of the Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
nual payments. In case any part of the income 
in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The minimum hoped 
for is $20,000). 
Carter, C.'\F., Hartford, Ct. 
Bates, Charles S., Exeter, N. H. 
Blakeley, Quincey, Torrington, Ct. 
Bouden, Henry M., New York City. 
Buchanan, G. E., Appleton, Wis. 
Clark, V. F., Beatrice, Neb. 
Hazen, Frank W., Richmond, Vt. 
Marsh, Burton E., Manson, Io. 
Peck, Epaphroditus, Bristol, Ct. 
Roper, C. Fremont, Riverpoint, R. I. 
Scott, E. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander, Miss J., Piedmont. Cal. 
Champlin, Arthur P., Portland, Me. 
Davey, Sam, Mansfield, O. d 
Davies, J. W. F., Winnetka, Ill. 
Garfield, E. Chandler, West Brookleld, Mass. 
McCollum, G. T., Chicago, Ill. 
Moxom, Philip S., Springfield, Mass. 
Smith, Charles W., Andalusia, Ala. 
Smith, Frank G., Omaha, Neb. 
Webb, Henry W., Wiscasset, Me. 
Clark, George M., Hvanston, III. 
Flagg, James W., Rye, N. H. 
Nash, C. S., Berkeley, Cal. 
Shepard, Mary E., Bonne Terre, Mo., 
Alford, Martha A., Brookline, Mass. 
Best, (Mrs.) Annie H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Best, W. N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burroughs, C. H., Savannah, N. Y. 
Church, First Congregational, Danbury, Ct. 
Parsons, Hdward S., Marietta, O. 
Perkins, Sidney K., Manchester, Vt. 
Scudder, Doremus, Winchester, Mass. 
Anonymous, Providence, R. I. 
Child, Frank S., Fairfield, Ct. 
- Cross, R. T., Twinsburg, O. 
Dodge, L. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Johnson, P. Adelstein, Grinnell, Io. 
Koch, Johannes, Windsor, Col. 
Miles, Harry R., New Haven, Ct. 
Peterson, Carl J., North Craftsbury, Vt. 
Preisch, Maurice H., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Stratton, Harold L., Boston, Mass. 
Van der Pyl, N., Oberlin, O. 

(309 subscriptions aggregating $10,368.06) 


The Study of the Bible 
(Continued from page 752) 

struggle which ensued to strengthen loyalty to 
God and ‘secure patient endurance till God 
comes in deliverance, crushes the oppressor and 
sets un his Kingdom, which, according to Dan- 
iel, was to occur within three and one-half years. 

Revelation was written during the reign of 
Domitian, Hmperor of Rome, who died in the 
year 96 A.D. He determined to exterminate 
Christianity completely, and demanded that he 
himself should be worshiped by the people in 
the provinces. In this time of supreme crisis 


HK 
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the book was written to stir resistance even 
unto death, by the assurance that God and his 
Christ would defeat their enemies and bring 
deliverance. 

These two books are flaming tracts for their 
own stirring times. Their purpose was to bring 
help in the immediate pressing crisis and not 
to indicate when or how the end of the world 
would come. Their use to support Second Com- 
ing schemes is largely a misuse. 

Jesus does not need to return, he is already 
here. Truth, love and spiritual power are his 
permanent means for bringing in the Kingdom. 
God is not likely to bring in the Kingdom by 
a miraculous interference, when we have the 
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power, by the help of his Spirit, to build that 
Kingdom ourselves. Since it is a kingdom of 
character, right life attitudes where love holds 
sway, it cannot be produced by some spectacular 
stroke. The Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
the Holy Snirit is here and the Holy Spirit has 
not failed. We are still to seek first his King- 
dom, to work and pray for it, and waste no time 
looking for or trying to fix the date of some 
divine cataclysmic intervention, through a com- 
ing of the Christ who is now here and with us 
“always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Is the Christianity of Our Bible the Final 
Word in Religion? will be the subject next week. 

I. M. SHELDON. 


ne 


Friend. 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Cloth $3.00. % leather 
Concordance $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 
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Walker’s 
the Best 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


ail 


The Best Gift 


Lasts Through The Year 


Is One Of Those 


A great year is in store for the Christian world —new 


problems, new thoughts and new successes. 
these epochal days we need more than ever before our 
national church paper. Every member of the family can 


benefit through its columns. 
interest, important facts, spiritual help, church methods, 


good stories, and inspiration from the leaders of thought. 


AMUUUUVOEDELUUNVQUEUCCQNEEOEUUVVNRULUOERO EL ANEPRS UYU 


Special Christmas Offer 


Your Own Subscription Renewed for a Year and a Gift New 
Subscription for a Friend for $5.00. $6.00 worth for $5.00. 


But Must Be Sent to Us Direct and Before Christmas. 


We will send an Attractive Announcement of your Gift to your 


Department of Circulation 


The Congregationalist and Advance 


ALLAH 


During 


It will be full of human 


19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


slit 
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Individual Cups 


Used by over 35,000 churches 
Clean and Sanitary.. Send for 
catalog and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box 5 Lima, Ohlo 


HONOR ROLLS 


AND 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY, ANNO 
f96 EL NY. CITY. 


= BELLS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE # 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks,Tables, Desks—EVERYTHING. The 
finest furniture made. Direct from our fac- 
tory to your church. Catalog free. 


DeMoulinBros&Co.Dept. 14 Greenville, lil. 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio, 


Haunrite Poems 


We are receiving many replies to our request 
for poems that ‘comfort and inspire.” It is 
interesting to see the variety of the material 
which has proved helpful to our readers and 
we are glad to pass them on for the benefit of 
our big circle of friends. KF. M. Montgomery of 
Rutland, Vt., who sends the following poem, 
writes : 

“Among innumerable poems which I count 
precious, and barring out all the immortal clas- 
sies as such, I enclose this simple bit of verse 
written by a beloved comrade now serving in 
that City whose Builder and Maker is God.” 
Touched by Thy spirit with my soul on fire 
This is my best, my holiest desire— 

Create a heart so pure and true in me 

That I may live in fellowship with Thee; 

Oh, let me wander where the fern fronds nod 

And let me there commune with Thee, my God; 

Cause me to listen when the wild birds sing 

And help me treasure, Lord, the word they bring! 

Oh, speak to me a message through the trees, 

Whisper sweet words and waft them on the 
breeze ; 

Give me a love for solitude and men 

And what Thou givest help me give again; 

sive me one friend for comfort in my need 

The loss of whom would make my heart to 
bleed, 

A sharer of my ecstasies and woes 

Oh, such a friend as mortal rarely knows, 

An angel of the Lord in human form 

Of loving nature through sunshine and storm— 

With this my best ambition in the end 

To prove well worthy of this noble friend. 

This is my prayer. Amen. 

Tae: 


Where to Find Them. 


3. The Exchange Bureau. 


Education. 


’ MISS RUTH ISABEL SEABURY, Secretary of Young People’s Work, W.B.M.., 


will conduct the dramatization. 


EXHIBIT and DEMONSTRATION 


_of Materials and Methods of 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


DECEMBER 13, 2-5, P.M. 


Under direction of the Secretary of the Missionary Education Department 
of the Congregational Education Society. 


For All Ages—All Departments of the Church School— 
All Organizations in the Church. 


Practical Methods—The Kind that are Workable— 


Featuring 


1. How to Use Story-telling in Missionary Education. 
What are Good Stories for this Purpose? 


A Story Told by an Experienced Story-teller. 


2. Missionary Dramatizations. 


A demonstration by an average class of an average production, the kind that 
you can use in the average school. 


Where you can get suggestions as to ways that are different. 
Costumes, literature, plays, help of all sorts. 


4. Conference on Your Own Problems. 
The chance to ask questions about the thing you most want to know. 


5. The Manual of Principles and Methods of Missionary 


A little booklet of practical information for Pastors, Church School Superintend- 
ents and Leaders, the Missionary Education Committee, in short, any one and 
every one interested in promoting Missionary Education. 

It tells you how. You can get it here. 
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League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Dec. 18-19 
Monday. The Word of God by Joel. Joel 2: 
1-20. 
Tuesday. God's Spirit Poured Out. Joel 2: 
21-32. 
Wednesday. 
10; 4:1-11. 
Thursday. A Wetter from John. 2 John 1-18. 
Friday. Belshazzar’s Feast. Dan. 5:1-80.. 


Jonah in Nineveh. Jonah 8: 1- 


Saturday. The Book of Remembrance. Dan. 
IPA rales 
Sunday. God’s Mighty Deeds. Ps. 66. 


Object for Intercession 

For Pastors and Our Pastor in Particular: 

O Lord of the sheepfold, who hast sent under- 
shepherds to be guides and helpers of the flock, 
so endue them with heavenly grace that they 
may be strong and faithful in their work. Make 
their work fruitful and keep them and those 
who are theirs in the midst of the needs and 
trials of the world. Wspecially we remember 
before thee him who is our leader. and helper 
in the church which thou hast made our home 
on earth. May he be guided and upheld and 
taught of thee; that all the people of our broth- 
erhood may be built up in their most holy faith. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 


It Will Pay You to Read 


COLLIER’s STRIKE CuRE—AND ITs CRITICS, 
by HERBERT Hoover (Collier's, Nov. 27). The 
proposal of Collier’s for regional adjustment 


_ boards for every zone in the United States is 


approved and interpreted, with an analysis of 
the reason given for opposition. The article is 
a live center of constructive debate in regard to 
one of the urgent questions. 

UNITED STATES’ DIPLOMACY IN SouTH AMER- 
IcA, by HE. S. ZeBatios (Living Age, Nov. 20), 
taken from the Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire of Paris. The author was formerly Argen- 
tine Minister for Foreign Affairs. He discusses 
the difficulties arising from a lack of continuous 
policy and skilled diplomacy on the part of the 
United States as affecting public opinion in the 
Latin-American states. It is a study which is 
full of instruction for our people, written by 
one who is their proclaimed and sincere friend. 

Iraty’s ROLE IN THE PEACE DRAMA, by 
GUGLIEMO F'prRERO, from La Revue de Genéve 
(The Living Age, Nov. 20). Signor Ferrero pre- 
sents the Italian point of: view in the negotia- 
tions and its disappointment with the results 
with power and clarity. 
ten before the signing of the Treaty with Jugo- 
Slavia defining the Adriatie settlement just 
agreed upon by the two Powers. 

Way L&ARN: FRENCH, by J. H. HALLARD, 
from the Anglo-French Review (Living Age, 
Nov, 20). A convincing statement of the worth 
of French in English education as a substitute 
for Greek where that tongue is dropped and an 
argument that French in any ease is needed and 
fitted to supplement in special fine qualities of 
English by others in which it is itself superior. 


“John, your manners are awful! I noticed 
that you dusted the chair at Mrs. Heep’s before 
you sat down. And their little boy was watch- 
ing you, too.” “Yes, and I was watching him! 
I am too old a fish to be caught on a bent pin!” 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “gnicago” 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 


The article was writ- . 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick EH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONGREGATIONAL KuakD OF PasroRsaL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D.,- Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 


Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGRAGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of HPvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. H. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 5038 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S Board oF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E, Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WomaAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Hyvans, President; Mrs. W: W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss W. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGRHGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F, Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’s Hom MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L, 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. <A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels-at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
Contributions received on an“’annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York, 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
contributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 


work, not duplicated by’ any other agency. — Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 


tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

THH MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 


(ee ee ee 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal .city and town the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Oongrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 
For rates and other information write 
KennetuH S. BALLOU, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rev. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D. Eaton, 
; 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 


289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F, Moore, 


287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 

14 Beacon Street, Boston 

19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
ALBERT W. Fnuy, Business Manager 
Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Established by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Lucimn C. Warner, Chairman 

Rey. HERMAN F.. Swartz, General Secretary 
Rry. JAMES WH, MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER HB, Beuu, Treasurer 

Rny. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rev. Charles BE. Burton, 
D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 

. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D. D., 453 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D. D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William IF. English, Jr., Lumber BHxchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
ee ere D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 


ol. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rey. George L. 
Renmgott, Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 

al, 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rey. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
modest grants to meet the needs of aged ministers, 
or their widows and children. 

Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
Rev. Charles 8. Mills, Associate Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely death ; 
endowed by the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by pro- 
viding funds to supplement the minister’s annual 
payments toward old age annuities. ; 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 


Lucius R. Bastman, Chairman Pxecutive Committee 


TTL 


National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wm. BH. Strong 


Candidate Secretary, Rey. Alden H. Clark 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So, Lasalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
New York Office, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles Emerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey..George L. Cady, Secretary , 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. I. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 


Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING: SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 


Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H, Richards, Editorial Secretary 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 
Rev. A. EH. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Hducation Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 

Directs Denominational Religious Wducation 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles HB. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION 


ON EVANGELISM 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Hxecutive Secretary 

Promotes an _ all-the-year-around program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides helps for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PR 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Other Famous Books by 


WAR-TIME “OVER HERE” 


A collection of editorials written dur- 
ing the year 1917 for the Boston Herald, 
always inspired by some war event of 
interest. A review of the feeling of an 
intelligent loyal American during the first 
year after the United States entered the 
war. 12mo. 140 pages. $1.00, postage 
10 cents. 


THE SHEPHERD OF JEBEL-NUR 


A worthy successor to “The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest.” The tale is deeply 
spiritual, and is an aid to meditation and 
appreciation of the protection of the 
Divine Shepherd. 50 cents net, postage 5 
cents. Unique Envelope Series. 385 cents 
net, postage 3 cents. 


THE WELL BY BETHLEHEM’S GATE 


“Do you remember that fine story of a 
time when David was warring in the hills 
of Judea—how it says, ‘And David 


longed, and said, Oh, that one would give 
me water to drink of the well of Bethle- 
hem, which is by the gate’? Photographic 
illustration. GO cents net, postage 5 cents. 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


THE ATTRACTIVE WAY Wilfred T. Grenfell 

“The Christian Life, a simple, natural, 
happy experience—this is the central mes- 
sage of this little preachment. 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE Wilfred T. Grenfell 

The author says, ‘“‘The prize of life is to 
be wen every day. The winner is always 
a hero. The prize is obtained in the act of 
answering that call.” 


ON IMMORTALITY 
“Shall a Man Live Again ?”’ 
surance of faith in immortality. 


THE WAY OF PRAYER John Edgar McFadyen 
“Carries with it an atmosphere of peace 
and confidence.’”’ 


AN ORIGINAL YEAR 


Wilfred T. Grenfell 


A vital as- 


Charles E. Jefferson 


“Tt tells how the next year, however com- 
monplace and monotonous it may seem, may 
be made stirring and entrancing.” 


14 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 


Lint 


THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSHOP 


|” Nearly 2,000,000 Copies 
THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 


have been sold and yet the demand for this wonderful little book continues unabated. A 
beautiful story on a beautiful theme in an attractive binding. 
well said, “It has brought richness and life into the 23rd Psalm.” 


cloth, illustrated by “Copeland.” 
The Envelope Edition, printed in two colors, with frontispiece, 35 cents net, postage 3 cents. 


NO ROOM IN THE INN 


A charming little story of life‘in Pal- 
estine. One who journeys along the road- 
ways traveled by Joseph and Mary long 
ago tells in beautiful word pictures of ex- 
periences and scenes which cause the in- 
cident of “no room in the inn” to stand 
out in its touching actuality. Photogray- 
ure illustrations. 50 cents net, postage 5 
cents. 


SAINT ABIGAIL OF THE PINES 


It bears the odor of brine from the 
ocean in every chapter. It is the story 
of the old New Bedford whaling days, 
and the fascination of the sea is entwined 
in it from beginning to end. 50 cents net, 
postage 10 cents. 


THE PICTURELAND OF THE HEART 


One of the most helpful volumes that 
this author has written. In this book he 
brings into view the things which the 
human heart has pictured for its peace 
and happiness, lighting up life’s way. 


Inspiring Books by Eminent Men 


Postage 5 cents 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE George A. Gordon 

“A fervid affirmation of the literal fulfill- 
ment of this promise, ‘And. lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world.’ ” 


CROSSING THE BAR George A. Gordon 

“In a brief analysis the author shows the 
poet’s belief in the future life as set forth 
in ‘Crossing the Bar.’ ” 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 
; Marion L. Burton 

Vision, courage, perseverance, these are 
the splendid keynotes struck in this inspir- 
ing summons to achievement. 


ON BEING DIVINE Marion L. Burton 

An inspiring address based on the text: 
“T have said ye are God’s, and all of you are 
children of the Most High.” . 


— 


As Margaret Deland has 
Attractively bound in 


75 cents, postage 5 cents. 


William Allen Knight 


Beautifully illustrated and exceptionally 


attractive. Boxed ready for delivery as 
a gift. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


ON THE WAY TO BETHLEHEM 


A beautifully illustrated book of the 
sympathetic journey through Palestine of 
a man of rare insight and unusual de- 
scriptive power. Sixteen beautiful half- 
tones in colors. Boxed. $1.00 net, post- 
age 10 cents. 


OUTSIDE A CITY WALL 


A beautifully written deseription of the 
places outside the wall of Jerusalem 
which are connected with the life and 
work of Jesus Christ, such as Gethsem- 
ane, Calvary, and the Tomb in the Gar- 


den. 385 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


THE SIGNS OF THE CHRISTMAS FIRE 
A dreamy sketch of pure and noble sen- 


timent, and throws light on the old, ever 
new story. 50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


50c 


LIFE INDEED 


WILFRED T, GRENFELL 


Marion L. Burton 
This inspiring address to young people 


shows what are the essential qualities of 
“the life that is Life indeed.” 


FIRST THINGS Marion L. Burton 

. A very practical address to young people, 
holding up high ideals and enforcing perma- 
nent values, 


THE LOVING FATHER Ambrose W. Vernon 
This immortal parable receives in these 
pages a new and timely interpretation. 


THE PRODIGAL SON TEN YEARS LATER 
John Andrew Holmes 


In imagination the author has interviewed 
the Prodigal Son ten years after his return 
home and gives us.an intimate glimpse of 
his life at home and the lessons he has 
learned from his experience. 


19 W. JACKSON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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THE PILGRIMS GO ASHORE 


But our reverend pastor, Mr. John Robinson, of 
late memory, and our grave elder, Mr. William Brew- 
ster (now at rest with the Lord) . . . Out of their 
Christian care of the flock of Christ committed to them, 
conceived, if God would be pleased to discover some 
place unto us (though in America) . . . where, the 
Lord favouring our endeavours by. his blessing, we 
might exemplarily show our tender countrymen by our 
o example . . . where they might live and comfort- 
ably subsist, and enjoy the like liberties with us, being 
freed from antichristian bondage, keep their names and 
nation, and not only be a means to enlarge the domin- 
ions of our State, but the Church of Christ also, if the 
Lord have a people amongst the natives whither he 
should bring us, etc. . . . hereby, in their great wis- 
doms, they thought we might more glorify God,gdo 
more good to our country, better provide for our pos- 
terity, and live to be more refreshed by our labours, 
than ever we could do in Holland, where we were.— 
Epwarp Winstow; ‘Brief Narration.” 


THE GREAT NEEDS OF A GREAT RACE 
Twelve Millions of People Cry for Opportunity 


Howard University was born in a prayer meeting in 
the First Congregational Church, Washington, D.C., 
in November, 1866. ' 


\ 


OWARD UNIVERSITY is the capstone of Negro education. Here are trained more than two-thirds 
of all the Class A colored college students of America. But not only is Howard moulding the leaders 
of the race in America! She is also moulding the world leaders of the race, for she draws her stu- 

dents from ten foreign countries as well as thirty-eight states of the Union. As the students of Howard | 
University are moulded and trained today, the race will be led tomorrow. 


HOW HOWARD UNIVERSITY SEEKS TO MEET THE NEW DAY 


Howard University has taken most advanced standing in educational life. The first two years of. her col- 
legiate life are called the Junior College. Here are taught those fundamental subjects, which are the stu- 
dents’ foundation. The second two years are called the Senior Schools. Each student must decide as early 
in his course as possible, the profession to which he will give his life. Having chosen he will go to his last 
two years of college life, specializing in that chosen field. The University offers him schools of agriculture, 
architecture, liberal arts, commerce and finance, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, education, jour- 
nalism, languages, library science, law, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, music, physical education, sciences, 
theology. What all the white schools of higher education in America do together for white students, How- 
ard University must do for this great race. The task is the most crushing, yet the most glorious task in 


America. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY MUST HAVE HELP 
BECAUSE THE RACE MUST HAVE HELP 


Can I Show You Her Needs? 


School of Religion 


There are about 37,000 colored churches in the 
United States. These call for at least 1,900 new 
ministers every year. Last year not 20 college 
trained colored men left the seminaries for the min- 
istry! If the blind lead the blind—what? The col- 
ored preacher is' the guide of the colored race. 
“Nine out of ten letters are from colored preachers, 
regarding better schools.” 

Howard University has a School of Religion. While 
all the other major schools have buildings of their 
own, this School is crowded into three rooms upon 
the third floor of the old administration building. 
What is the conclusion of these 1,700 college men 
and women on the campus? Why—“religion is the 
least of all the needs of the race”’—is their conclu- 
sion. We must have a building for the School of 
Religion and we must have more men as Christian 
teachers! ! 


Who will give a building to God for this great race? 


Who will endow a chair for a teacher? 


School of Medicine 


The only Class A Medical School in the world for 
colored men! Here the students have all the advan- 
tages of a great Government hospital. But our 
building is old, small, and most- inadequately 
equipped. Why, the Dental School is conducted in 
the old wooden barracks built for soldiers in. 1862. 
In 1868 the buildings were used “for housing about 
350 sick, decrepit and lunatic patients who were 
unable to care for themselves.” Come and see for 
yourselves, and get the pain and pathos of it all. 
If no help comes, we must turn away students and 
so crush their only hope for such education. 

The General Education Board has granted the Med- 
ical School $250,000 on condition that shegraise 
an equal sum in two years! But Howard has no 
money constituency. The rich men of America are 
yet giving their money to white schools, already 
endowed, while this great race pleads for a chance! 


Who* will help this race to help itself ? 


Send sifts and tell how you would Rais them used to 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, President, or EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.~ 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Our Cover Picture of the Landing 

We owe our cover picture this week to the kindness of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston who have issued a 
beautifully printed and illustrated book of Pilgrim history in 
honor of the Tercentenary, and have given us permission to 
use this ideal picture of a landing in the ship’s boat of a com- 
pany of men from the Mayflower. The original, by Botkin, 


is in the possession of the Old Colony Trust Company. A ‘|j} 


picture of the landing on what we celebrate as Forefathers’ 
Day it is not, for the Mayflower on December 21, 1620 (New 
Style), was still/at anchor in Cape Cod Harbor near what is 
now Provincetown. But the spirit of the landing is here, ex- 


~ pressed in ideal terms and with a fine sense of compositional 


pattern and values. The landing which we celebrate, it must 
always be remembered, was from the shallop, putting across 
from Clarke’s Island to Plymouth beach that exploring party 
which had been searching for the Plymouth harbor which one 
of the ship’s officers had known in a previous voyage. Not 
only was the Mayflower not there, but there were no women 
in the landing company. 


The Death of a Valued Contributor 

Many of our readers who have read with appreciation the 
poems of Margaret Cable Brewster that have appeared from 
time to time in our columns will be sorry to learn of her death 
at Modesto, Cal., Noy. 28. She was the wife of the Episcopal 
rector in that place and the daughter of the well known nov- 
elist, George W. Cable, of Northampton, Mass., in which city 
she grew up. The literary impulses which came to her by 
inheritance found expression in a considerable body of poetry 
of unusual merit. During the last ten years she had made a 
brave fight against tuberculosis and her resignation to the 
will of God and her constant growth in the spiritual life are 
reflected in her songs of trust and hope. In the light of these 
facts we think many of our readers will be glad to turn back 
to her Thanksgiving poem which appeared in our issue of 
Noy. 18, and which the Boston Herald last week made the text 
of an editorial in the course of which the writer says, “She 
knows by some deep experience the wonderful things she has 
put into lines of exquisite workmanship.” 


In the Circulation Department — 

We feel the Pilgrim spirit and the Christmas spirit com- 
bined. It is a fine idea that many of our good friends have 
of celebrating this Tercentenary Christmas by giving a year’s 
subscription to our Pilgrim home paper—The Congregation- 
alist—as a gift to a friend or kinsman. Where can one find 
a paper or magazine that carries the Pilgrim spirit into mod- 
ern life as does our national and only Congregational journal? 

Our editors have given us a peep into their plans for the 
coming year. It looks like a great year for our readers. 
Inspiring messages from Christian leaders and up-to-date 
authoritative interpretation of what is going on in the world, 
helps for church and home and young and old, the news of 
our churches and always surprises of new good things that 
turn up every little while to surprise and please the staff as 
well as the readers. 

The more friends we have who are really extending the 
circulation of the paper the more we shall be able to accom- 
plish in every way. 

We thank you for all you have done and for all you may 
be able to do now. 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


For our Aged and Disabled Veterans or their Widows 


Six Hundred Families 


Fourteen State Societies sharing in the distribution 


PROPOSED FUND, $35,000 
Echoes from the Christmas Fund of 191 4 


From one who had been the Pastor of a Prominent Church: 

‘‘T never imagined I should need the care that the Board of Relief so considerately gives to the 
old veterans. I never allowed myself to dream of such need in my own case. I had sustained my 
heart with the self-made plan that God would allow me to wear the pastoral ‘harness’ only so long 
as I could draw the load. Then he would release me and take me off the earth. But that plan awaits 
fulfillment. God knows best, of course, and among the reasons no doubt one is thatI should realize, 
as I had probably not done before, all the labor of love, the joy of service and the fellowship of com- 
forting sympathy in Christ, which the work of the Board illustrates.” 


From a Widow in South Dakota: 
‘“May Our Father bless each one who had a part in this kindly, helpful deed. For some weeks 
I have not been at all well.. The children help all they can, but this Christmas check lifts over the 


hard places'and once more gives courage. It will provide a pair of new shoes. Coal and rent and 
other needs, too, will be met.” 


From a Veteran in Ohio: 


‘When we read your letter, my wife exclaimed—'Isn’t that grand! That helps us out splen- 
didly.’ It would be a sin for us to slip into Bunyan’s Slough of Despond, when good friends do so 
much to keep our feet on solid ground. We do thank.all the good friends who have contributed to 
the need and comfort of the ‘down and outers.’ May God’s blessing be upon them all and upon the 
Board of Ministerial Relief and its co-workers this coming New Year.” 


From a Widow in New York: 


‘The money helps me through, so I can begin the New Year with more pleasure and less care, 
for I was beginning to realize that there was much to go out and not very much to come in.” 


From a Minister and his Wife in Nebraska: 


“T was out of the house when the mail man brought the letter the day before Christmas, and 
my wife said, ‘It quite took my breath away when I saw how large it was.’ And, oh, it will help to 
do so many things, to buy some more coal, to pay for some groceries, to purchase a few dishes for 
the table, etc. Yesterday was a day of cheer as we three gathered around the Christmas table. “God 
bless you and the many friends who have sent so much cheer into the home.’ ” 


Let all who shared in the gift rejoice in these songs of gratitude. 


As you renew your gift, or for the first time join in the Fund, may the sense of the joy it gives to others fill your 
seul with gratitude that you have the power to bring such Christmas cheer. 


Already (December 4) we have nearly the first tenth of the proposed $35,000 
Will you help in the last nine-tenths ? 


Only three weeks to do it. 


Send contributions for the Christmas Fund to 


The Congregational Board of Miuinisterial Relief 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York — 


WittiaM A. Rice, Secretary Cuartes S. Mitts, Associate Secretary B. H. Fancuer, Treasurer 


Pilgrim Virtues 
VI. The Cultivation 


C URRENT commemorations of the Tercentenary that 

dwell exclusively on the flowering of the Pilgrim 
seed in civic institutions and in America’s marvelous 
material development miss the main point. The Pilgrims 
stand out because they crossed a wide ocean chiefly in the 


interests of their religion in order that they might enjoy ~ 


it themselves and communicate it to others. That created 
and sustained the adventuring spirit. That put iron into 
their blood. That enabled them to endure hardship and 
master difficulties. ; 

Ecclesiastically the radicals of their day, the Pilgrims 
shared the prevailing theological views. Yet we do but 
follow the counsel of their great teacher, John Robinson, 
when we apprize their theological opinions from the 
point of view of all the light which in these three hundred 
subsequent years has broken forth from the Word of 
God. We are not under obligation to accept every detail 
of their theology any more than we are to accept their 
discrimination against Christmas or their way of observ- 
ing Sunday. At heart we are not so far away from what 
was the center of their faith—personal reliance on the 
mercies of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. But 
whether conservative or liberal; we are bound to be as 
tolerant as they, and to recognize as fellow-seekers after 
God all who are sincerely and teachably moving along the 
way of Christ. For the Pilgrims had a place in their 
company for Standish, whose family may have been allied 
with Roman Catholics, and their attitude toward Roger 
Williams who spent two years with them preaching fre- 
quently on Sunday was not so uncompromising as was 
that of the Bay Colony. 


ia we are to hold them before us not as absolute guides 
in theology or as perfect models in religion, but rather 
as big, devoted, forward-looking men and women, we 
must recover the inward urge of two impulses which 
swayed and transformed them and gave character to the 
religious life of New England for centuries to come. 
The first is their vivid sense of God._ He may have 
been further off in space than modern philosophy, which 
stresses his immanence, would lead us to think. But in 
whatever corner of the universe they might have thought 
him to be, he was something more than a stream of 
tendency. He was a burning reality. They understood 
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what the writer of Hebrews meant when he speaks of a 
God “with whom we have to do.” 

The other element in their faith which tends to be- 
come blurred in’our faith as the modern world grows 


‘more engrossing and alluring is their appreciation and 


anticipation of the heavenly life. They never rested in 
the illusion that they were permanent residents of this 
particular planet. They “confessed that they were pil- 
grims and strangers,” in ‘contrast to many of us who buy 
and sell, build and plan, eat, drink and are merry as if 
we expected to live here forever. 

Dr. Richard S. Storrs in his noble essay on The Puri- 
tan Spirit has stated in striking words the attitude toward 
the heavenly life which characterized ‘them and their 
fellow believers of New England: “The Puritan concep- 
tion of life on the earth,” he says, “has always been that 
of a battle and a march, under watchful heavens, toward 
superlative issues, with great destinies involved.” 


hee though the Pilgrims knew that their stay on earth 

was transient and that heaven, “their better country,” 
was at the end of the journey, they never indulged in self- 
centered other-worldliness. They shunned the way of 
escape from human associations and temptations provided 
by monasticism. They went to work to better the world 
so long as they stayed in it and if today the fabric of 
American civilization has any elements of strength and 
beauty in it, if in three hundred years has keen built up 
a system of laws that at least approximate justice, if our 
institutions and customs embody anything of the spirit 
of Jesus, it is largely because the men of Plymouth had 
courage to blaze the way toward a righteous social order 


- and communicated that instinct to their successors. 


The Pilgrims are the outstanding and irrefutable an- 
swer to the question, “Can religion work?”’? Yes, if we 
prize it above every good, if we cultivate it, if we give 
it ample and effective expression. 


Gee grant that we, our children and our children’s chil- 
dren to whom is entrusted the task of helping shape 
the next three hundred years of American history, may 
constantly exalt the religious ideals which made the Pil- 
grims what they were. God grant that we and those 
who come after us may keep perpetually burning the an- 
cient fires on the altar of our hearts. H. A.B. 
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A Crowded Calendar 
HAT with the celebrations of the Pil- 
a, grim Tercentenary, the round of 
Christmas services, the Every Member and 
the Friendship and Fellowship Canvasses, 
and other regular and special events, the 
local church has all it can do to keep up 
with the procession this month. Hardly a 
local church, at least of the Congregational 
order, is failing in some way this season to 
honor the Pilgrims. In many cases pageants 
and special gatherings supplement effectively 
words of commemoration and incentive from 
the platform. Meanwhile the children and 
young people will see to it that Christmas 
is kept on the ecclesiastical Map and of 
course the missionary administrators and 
state committee men charged with the task 
of making equitable apportionments and fol- 
lowing them up will not let this December 
4 pass without emphasizing the special oppor- 
tunities it provides for teamwork and. for 
laying strong and broad financial founda- 
‘tions for the coming year. 
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Each Church a Law unto Itself 

ECAUSE so many interests reach a kind 

of focal point this month and so many 
appeals, missionary, charitable and didactic, 
emanate from denominational and interde- 
nominational headquarters, the local church 
may sometimes feel-that its autonomy is 
threatened and that all power of initiative 
on the part of the pastor is taken away, or 
rendered needless. his is far from the case, 
as we understand the situation. It still re 
mains true as it has for the last three hun- 
dred years in American Congregationalism 
that the sovereignty of the local church re- 
sides in its own membership. Any appeal can 
be tossed at once into the wastebasket or it 
can be adopted in whole or in part. When 
the letters and the drives seem to be always 
with us, let contentment of spirit be engen- 
dered by the thought that the freedom of 
the individual chumch continues to be a cardi- 
nal principle of Congregationalism. 


The Tercentenary Mass Meetings — 
The East 

HE twenty speakers who recently in- 

vaded many sections of the United States 
bearing the message of the Pilgrims have 
returned. Reports have come in from the 
communities into @vhich they carried their 
message concerning the men and women who 
came over in the Mayflower. In Albany, 
N. Y., the beautiful Chancellors’ Hall in the 
Educational Building was packed and hun- 
dreds anxious to hear Drs. Jefferson and 
Ramsay were unable to gain admission. 
Over fifteen hundred people attended the 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y. Capacity audi- 
ences greeted the speakers in Syracuse, EFliz- 
abeth, Bridgeport and New Haven. Dr. Fort 
Newton and Dr. Gillie were greeted with 
splendid audiences and in Detroit, Pontiac, 
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Akron, Columbus, Dayton and Cleveland they 
spoke to thousands of people. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot and André Monod had successful 
meetings in New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, 
Oklahoma City and.Memphis. The meetings 
in Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh and Scranton were excel- 
lent. Canon Burroughs, Dean Talcott Wil- 
liams and Bishop McDowell addressed this 
series. The celebration in Washington, D. C., 
was successful. A mass meeting in Car- 
negie Hall with English, Dutch, French and 
Belgian speakers was the big feature of the 
New York city celebration. 


The Tercentenary Meetings —the West 
OUR thousand people were present at 
the Chicago meeting to hear General 

Nivelle and Dr. John H. Finley and over two 

thousand attended the meeting in Spring- 

field, Ill., at which General Nivelle and 

Harold Spender spoke. In Milwaukee nearly 

three thousand heard the General and Dr. 

Herbert L. Willett. In Indianapolis, Louis- 

ville and Cincinnati the largest public build- 

ings were packed to the doors. Mr. Harold 

Spender and Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins were 

greeted by large audiences in Kansas City 

and St. Louis. 


In New England 

HE New England meetings were not so 

well attended. Westerly, the smallest 
town of the six in which Dr. Percival J. 
Huget and Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson spoke, 
presented the largest audience of the group. 
Inclement weather was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor in bringing about a rather small gather- 
ing in most of the New England towns. ‘The 
Trish question has-also been suggested as a 
more likely explanation. One prominent 
man, however, ventured to add that Ireland 
did not cut as much of a figure in the lack 
of New England enthusiasm in Tercentenary 
celebrations as the foreign population—the 
indifferent non-Anglo-Saxon groups, some of 
whose leaders do not care to have them 
know much about the Pilgrims. Pxpres- 
sions of gratitude are reaching the May- 
flower Council from every division: of terri- 
tory into which the Pilgrim message was 
taken. The speakers were evangelists of 
international friendship and good will. More 
things have been wrought by the commin- 
gling and teamwork of French and British 
and American speakers in these meetings 
than perhaps we dream of. 


The Week of Prayer 

HE Federal Council of Churches has is- 
T sued a call for a Week of Prayer for the 
churches from Jan. 2 to Jan. 8, 1921. In 
the interest of community of faith and: ac- 
tion among the churches of the world it has 
adopted, with slight changes, the message 
and subjects for the Week of Prayer issued 
in behalf of the World’s HPvangelical Alli- 
ance by the British Evangelical Alliance. 
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The topics are as follows: Monday, Jan. 3, 
Thanksgiving and Confession; Tuesday, Jan. 
4, The Church Universal; Wednesday, Jan. 
5, Nations and Their Rulers; Thursday, Jan. 
6, Missions Among Moslems and Heathen; 
Friday, Jan. 7, Families, Educational Dstab- 
lishments, and the Young; Saturday, Jan. 8, 
Home Missions. 


Syrian Protestant College Changes 
Its Name 

N accordance with a recommendation 

from the late Dr. Howard S. Bliss, its _ 
president for eighteen years, Syrian Protes- 
tant College at Beirut has obtained a new 
name, the American University of Beirut. 
With the expansion of the college, the old 
name no longer served to express the scope 
and purpose of the work of the institution, 
which now ranks as the equal of Robert 
College at Constantinople in its influence 
over the social and commercial life of the 
Near East. Friends of Dr. Bliss have re- 
cently established a Howard Bliss Memorial 
Fund, the object of which is to meet the 
budget for the gurrent year by securing 
$80,000 and to raise an additional amount of 
$320,000 in order to wipe out the deficit ac- 
cumulated during the war. The Board of 
Trustees have not yet found a successor to 
President Bliss. 


A Hospitality Test 

HE Chicago Evening Post has been test- 

ing the hospitality of the wealthy Chi- 
cago churches by sending its reporters, 
dressed as down-and-outers, to the Sunday 
services. Generally speaking the churches 
gave the reporters a fairly cordial welcome. 
Some adults gave the visitors the cold shoul- 
der, and a few of the youth giggled. The 
Post recognizes that not all who attend the 
services of the church are Christian, and that 
not all Christians are thoughtful. It goes 
to the heart of the problem as follows: 

Here were men who, by all appearance, 
stood in need of a pull upward. It was evi- 
dent that they were ill clad and cold; it 
would have been natural to suppose that they 
might be hungry and jobless. Their imme- 
diate physical discomfort and material need 
formed the points of contact. from which 
advances could be made to the needs of 
the spirit. Jesus never failed to make 
such points of contact. It is in no carping 
or ungracious humor that we note the 
churches failed. It is beside the point to 
say that if any one of these men had asked 
for material assistance he would have been 
given it. The manifest poverty which evoked 
from the un-Christian an avoidance should 
have called forth from the Christian some- 
thing more to the immediate purpose than a 
kind word and a friendly smile. 

The Post undertook its experiment so that 
it might make constructive criticism of the 
relationship of the churches to the poor. Its 
editor and publisher is a member of a church 
strongly evangelical, and is in full sympathy 
with the fundamental aims of the church. 
His criticism is from the inside. k 
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Supporting The Congregationalist 


The directors of the Congregational Publishing Society 
have asked advice from the Commission on Missions and the 
Executive Committee of the National Council with regard to 
The Congregationalist. 

The unprecedented cost of paper and printing has made 
it impossible for the denominational papers of the country to 
be published without financial loss. The Oongregationalist 
inevitably shares in this condition, which in its case has been 
emphasized by the obligations which it assumed at the direc- 
tion of the National Council in taking over The Advance. 

The Commission on Missions and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Council, after careful consideration, have 
unanimously advised that The Congregationalist, which is in 
no sense a business venture, but exists as an educational 
agency of our churches, be taken over by the Education So- 
ciety as a part of its national service. 

The Board of Directors of the Hducation Society have felt. 
it clearly their duty to accept this responsibility until the 
meeting of the National Council next July, at which time they 
will ask for the further direction of the representatives of the 
churches. 

Meanwhile, we bespeak the hearty and increasing support 
of all of our churches for The Congregationalist. In its his- 
tory and reputation we take just pride. It is encouraging 
that the list of its paid-up subscribers is now larger than 
ever before. Its strength and service are an. indispensable 


element in the unity, influence and efficiency of our churches. 
Henry ©. Kine, Moderator of the National Council. 
CHABLES F. Carter, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Epwarp D. Haton, Secretary ad interim. 


On the Right Track 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is 
consolidating its forces, finding an enlarged sphere of operations 
and assuming an importance paramount to that of every other 
association of American Protestants. The Boston meeting just 
held marked the beginning of a new era. At the same time the 
Council is just as impotent to do anything without the consent 
and approval of its thirty constituent bodies as it ever has been. 

The present situation in American church life seems like an 
anomaly. Never was there such denominational compactness, such 
definiteness of aim, such a concert of purpose, such zeal for the 
welfare and usefulness of the individual body as now exists among 

_ Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Disciples, Lutherans and all 
the others, including, we are glad to say, Congregationalists. On 
the other hand, never was there so much real brotherliness, such 
eagerness to do things together, such yearning to give to the world 
a convincing example of the fact that at heart Christ’s followers 
are one. 

This being the actual state of affairs, we must all make the 
best and the most of it. Those of us who believe that denomina- 
tions are likely to go on substantially as they are for a half cen- 
tury to come, and those of us who want to see community churches 
replace a half dozen competing organizations and the integration 
on a wider scale of bodies that have no essential reason for keep- 
ing apart, can unite in supporting the Federal Council as. the 
providential instrument at hand for bringing to pass ultimately 
things we all want to see accomplished. The Providence of God 
usually does take more time to arrange matters than we in our 
haste, impatience and short-sightedness would take under similar 
circumstances. 

Unquestionably the future is with the get-together movement. 
The present denominational esprit de corps is altogether different, 
broadly speaking, from the old secretarian spirit, which issued in 
so much strife and rivalry. Existing denominational enthusiasms 
are linked up with earnest effort to secure common understand- 
ings and to enter into joint undertakings. The yearning for unity 
cannot be repressed. It has grown mightily during the past year, 
stimulated in large measure by the Inter-Church Movement. Un- 
stable as was the basis of that Movement, faulty as many of its 

-_methods, it engendered a spirit which abides. If after the dis- 
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appointments arising from the outcome, there had been no organi- 
zation at hand to serve as a residuary legatee of its spirit and 
of what was best in it, our American Protestantism would have 
gone to work to create a new organization to represent the new 
instincts and objectives of twenty-three million American Chris- 
tians. 

Fortunately the Federal Council was at hand. From the first 
it had the right foundations, being the creature of the highest 
official bodies of its component parts. With real statesmanship, 
its leaders undertook months ago not in its own behalf selfishly 
to profit by the existing situation, but surveying it impartially 
and thoroughly to ask what under the circumstances can the 
Council, as the accredited agent of American Protestantism, do 
to conserve all the gains of recent years, and to help block out 
a path of progress in which the churches could walk safely. 

The Council, ‘through a representative committee headed by 
Dr. Robert BE. Speer, brought into the Boston meeting a report 
which became at once the object of earnest consideration. Charged 
with a difficult task which involved both technical readjustments 
and constitutional amendments as well as the projecting in bold 
lines of a larger sphere of action for the Council, the Committee 
succeeded without multiplying words in mapping out a program 


‘and a relationship to other bodies which ought to serve the needs 


and demands of the next few years. It recommended: 

The strengthening and enlargement of the secretarial staff of 
the Council. 

The provision by the constituent bodies of a budget of $300,000 
per annum for the next five years. 

A conference of interboard agencies, such as the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference and the Home Missions Council, with a view to 
careful adjustment of spheres and better service on the part of all. 

Other suggestions included some adequate arrangement for 
supplying information and interpretation regarding the activity of 
the churches, more general acceptance of the principle of steward- 
ship, both of money and of life, the provision of a clearing house 
for all the women’s Christian organizations and the effort to pro- 
mote and correlate lay activities in the churches. oh. 

The report as. a whole means a closer relating of the Council 
to existing interdenominational agencies in an advisory rather 
than a supervisory way. This will both vitalize the Council and 
aid the other organizations. It is going as far in the direcfion of 
administraton as it is desirable for the Council to go at, present. 

A recommendation, cordially agreed to by the Council, was that 
the thirty denominations raise $300,000 yearly for the Council 
through assumption of their share as a legitimate and regular 
item in their respective denominational budgets. Last year the 
Council spent about $180,000. Of that sum only about twelve 
thousand dollars were appropriated directly from the treasuries 
of the denominations. The rest came through private solicitation. 
But if the Council has worth and is to have dignity, its officials 
should be relieved of personal solicitation from individuals who, 
under the stress of the recent situation, have been obliged to 
resort to the questionable method of circulating little subscription 
books broadly through the mail. If the Council is worth anything 
to American Protestantism, its support should be accepted as a 
legitimate fixed charge. If the Council can function as the one 
central unifying and impelling Protestant instrumentality, $300,000 
a year is not a great sum for nineteen million evangelical Chris- 
tians to supply. On its part, the Council, if thus entrusted with 
the official support of the churches and commissioned by them to 
do a larger work should, and we believe will, seek to approve 
itself to them in three particulars: 

In the personnel of its executive staff and its administration. 
In electing Dr. Robert HE. Speer to the presidency for the next 
four years, the Council established a very high standard. His 
character and abilities mark him as the man for the hour. An 
experienced administrator, a scholar, a world traveler, he stands 
pre-eminently for the personal spiritual life. His aid will be 
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powerful in keeping the Council from becoming a machine, and 
in making it a spiritual powerhouse. The proposed enlargement 
of the secretariat is another step that will add to the prestige 
and influence of the Council. Yet it should never be forgotten 
that both in fact and in the thought of its present executives, the 
voluntary service of capable men is one of the greatest assets the 
Council can have. That such men as Prof. William Adams Brown, 
Dr. James I. Vance, Dr. Frank Mason North, Dr. Albert G. 
Lawson, Fred B. Smith, and Robert Speer are willing without com- 
pensation to spend long hours in the patient work of the com- 
mittee room is reassuring. When such men as this think the 
object in view is worth their yoluntary expenditure of time and 
thought, the rest of us should try to see and grasp the idea 
at stake. 

In the sending forth of its literature and in the work done 
by its commissions, the Council may well guard against the unnec- 
essary multiplication of documents and instrumentalities. Dis- 
crimination is needed both in the sphere of publicity and propa- 
ganda and in the choice of tasks. In saying this we would also 
express our appreciation of the good work already done by the 
commissions of the Council. Uspecially notable was the work of 
the War-time Commission, whose report at the, Boston meeting 
fully justified all the labor and expense involved. 

The Council must speedily relate itself more definitely to the 
local communities. Multitudes of earnest church members have 
no idea what the Council is. Upon, the minds of hundreds of 
Christians in the metropolitan Boston district last week’s gath- 
ering made no more impression than a convention of conchologists 
would have done. The existing local federations offer a means 
of approach to the larger cities which should be utilized more 
vigorously. In the towns and cities where there is no federation, 
groups should be organized of men and women who will keep 
alive in their own hearts and spread through the community the 
desire for unity. It need not be in any case a large group, pro- 
vided that in the few who do gather occasionally the passion 
burns. 


Why Not Face the Main Point? 


The Saturday- Evening Post takes the makers of the Inter- 
Church report on the steel strike to task because these churchmen 
knew while they were condemning the steel trust for paying insuf- 
ficient wages that the ministers of their respective denominations 
were grossly underpaid. ‘The probabilities are that the members 
of the Commission that investigated the steel strike were as sensi- 
tive to this fact as were the editors of the Saturday Evening Post, 
perhaps more so. The fact is that if the church or any other organi- 
zation waited until all the wrongs within its own fold were righted 
before it set out against other wrongs there would never be any 
leadership given nor progress made against the kingdom of evil. 

The Inter-Church World Movement made many mistakes, but 
among the many good things that it did was the stirring of a mighty 
sentiment for paying ministers decent salaries. The editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post could well be used to divert our atten- 
tion from the main issue as could much of the rest of the comment 
on the Inter-Church report of the steel strike. The main point is 
that the church has the right to announce and must proclaim the 
great Christian principles that should underlie all human relation- 
ships and it must be absolutely featless in the application of these 
principles to conditions of life. This does not mean that the church 
should undertake to make a technical program for industry nor 
that it shall cease to make its first message one relating to the 
relationship of God and the individual. This is first and central, 
but it is not the only message of the church. Jesus was not silent 
about oppression and his true followers, if they are intelligent, 
will not be silent. 

' Any church that fails to demand the application of the teaching 
of Jesus to the conditions of life everywhere is failing in one-half 
of its work. Any emphasis, however great, placed upon repent- 
ance, forgiveness of sins, and a holy life in the narrow range of 
individual living cannot make up for lack in the application of 
the gospel to every field of human endeavor. The members of the 
Committee of the Inter-Church that reported on the steel strike, 
had they been speaking to the point of ministerial salaries, would 
undoubtedly have said things just as unpleasant for the churches 
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to hear as they did say concerning the strike. Their report may 
have been biased, but the main issue is the question of the right 
of the church to demand that all life everywhere be lived upon a 
Christian basis, and to criticize when this is not done. 


An Overture of Help for Armenia 

A new stage is opened, we sincerely hope, in the long and 
cruel history of Armenia by the proposal of the League of Nations 
that Mr. Wilson—in his private capacity, of course—should at- 
tempt in connection with others a mission of mediating between 
the Turkish Nationalists and the Republic of Armenia and by 
the proposal of President Wilson in his message to Congress that a 
loan of some twenty or more million dollars should be made by the 
United States Treasury to Armenia for purposes of construction 
and reconstruction. The President puts this proposal of a loan 
on the same basis as the advances which were made in war time 
to some of the smaller and even to the larger allied nations. 

The proposal, of course, is immediately flouted by such ex- 
treme leaders as Senator Borah, who stands for a complete re- 
fraining from all official relations with other countries. It will 
have, we are sure, the backing of many men of mark and influ- 
ence, even of those who were unwilling to commit the nation to 
unreserved membership in the League. It should have the ap- 
proval of the great majority of the broad-minded citizens of our 
country. Less than this in the way of help we can hardly offer. 
And there is some hope that in wise hands this may make the 
turning point of hope and confidence for an able but afflicted 
people. 


Once More the Minister’s Pay 
As the annual church meetings draw on apace we want to enter 
one more plea for raising the minister’s salary. The Congregation- 


alist has harped away on this subject—we trust not to the distaste © 


of our readers generally—for the last three years. Our Salary 
Roll of Honor, listing churches that have lifted the ministerial 
stipend, has now lengthened to 1,844. A number of churches have 
been registered two or three times, representing successive addi- 
tions to the salary. This list ought to be swollen by several hun- 
dred additions between now and next March. We know that coal 
costs more than it used to and the sexton has come in for a raise, 
or at least ought to. We appreciate the difficulties with which 
church committees struggle, but our point is that just as in plan- 
ning home expenditures certain necessaries are given right of way, 
so in the life of the church the salary of the spiritual leader should 
be scheduled before rather than after the appropriation for coal 
and the sexton. 

As long as Protestants maintain a paid ministry where compen- 
sation is determined in advance and not, as in the case of other” 
branches of the church, left to a considerable extent to the initi- 
ative and painstaking of the priest, we believe our churches should 
provide for the health, the comfort and the efficiency of the min- 
ister and his family. In connection with current drives designed 
to increase the salary of college professors, the appeal has often 
been made to “give the the professor enough to enable him to live 
like a gentleman.’ Ministers of Christ have no expectation of or 
desire for luxury. But they know they would be better able to do 
Christ’s work if they were not hampered by debt and if they 
were relieved of some portion of the pressure that is upon the middle 
class everywhere today. Not one minister in ten pleads for him- 
self. Because of that fact we once more plead in their behalf. 


The Turn of the Year in Prayer 

A correspondent makes a plea, which we are glad to second, 
for watch night meetings as we close this year of trouble and per- 
plexity and look around the corner to the opening of another year. 
The significant time makes the significant opportunity. We do not 
say that this should be a meeting in which the ambition of pastor 
and organizers should look toward numbers. It is first for those 
who know in their own experience the meaning and the blessing 
of prayer. For prayer is not something to be argued about. Men’ 
who have never learned to pray are sterile soil for the sowing of 
faith in a real communion with God and intercession. While the 
invitation should be general, it would be better to have for such 


a meeting at the year’s end a handful of people who are in full © 


sympathy than a crowd who come unwillingly or to be entertained. 
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As to the objects for intercession, it may ‘be well to make them 
few but definite. It is no time nor place for a scattering fire. As 
'in all true prayer, sincere confession may come at the beginning. 

Then we ought to ask for the aid of the Holy Spirit in the work 
we have to do. That God would raise up leaders and that he 
_would give power to the leaders we already have; that he would 
bless the means employed and help us to devise ways to make them 
more helpful and efficient; for Christian nurture of the children 
of the church ; for the community, the state, the nation; for the 
Christianizing of the world in all its ways; and for its peace and 
brotherhood—here are definite and pressing needs enough, which 
may, if it is thought wise, be assigned singly and with careful con- 
sideration beforehand to those who will assuredly take part, that 
there may be no praying at random, no careless overlapping and no 
waste of spiritual energy in platitude and rhetoric. . 

Such a Watch Night meeting, of a dozen, or of a whole congre- 
gation, could not fail, we think, to be profitable and memorable for 
those who are present, an incentive toward enterprise in the life 
with Christ and a step forward in the faithful, courageous and 
patient witness of the church in the community where it is gath- 
ered. Plan it out a little beforehand, brethren, and do not merely 
improvise it when the last evening of the year comes round... - 


A Christmas Parable of Safed the Sage 
; The Sermon of the Little Child 


There was a day in Warly Winter, when the sun had set, and 
the daylight grew dim. And I entered the House of God. And 
there cometh ever upon me as I enter a feeling of Reverence, and 


a sense of the Beauty of the place. For if the Sun be shining, then 
-is the place flooded with Golden Light; and if it draw toward 
evening, then is the light less, but richer and more peaceful. 
And I heard as I entered a Small Voice, and I beheld a Small 
Light. And they were Very Far Away, even in the Pulpit. 
Now the Light was the Light of the Electrick Lamp that is 
fastened above the Pulpit. And it sheddeth its beams not toward 
_ the Congregation, but backward, and downward. For it is Hooded. 
And Between the Top of the Pulpit and the Hood of the Light, 
I beheld a Little Face. And the Face was Rosy, and it was fringed 
round with Golden Hair. And the little round Mouth was open, 
and the Front Teeth were gone. And there stood the Daughter 
of the Daughter of Keturah. And she stood upon her Toes, that 
she might look in the face of the Congregation. And the Congre- 
gation sat on the Front Seat, very Attentively. For he was her 
Little Brother, whose age is Three. And he hath Great Admiration 
for his Sister, who hath late become Six. 
And she held a Book in her Little Hands, and she sang. And 
he also sang. And when the song was finished, then did she climb 
up into my Great Chair and sit down. 


And I also sat down, but far away, and I listened while they ° 


twain went through the Service. And the Daughter of the Daugh- 
ter of Keturah was Grandpa, and her Little Brother was the Con- 
gregation. And at the end of each part of the service did she climb 
up into the Great Chair, and presently did she climb down again, 
and do the next thing. 

And she came unto the Sermon. And she said, 

Once upon a time there was a Cruel King. And he was not kind 
to the Little Jesus. And Joseph and Mary were kind to him. And 
they took him and went into Hgypt. And Mary rode on a donkey 
and carried the Little Jesus in her arms, and Grandpa has a pic- 
ture of it. And we must be kind to Jesus. When we see a little 
Kitten that Mews at the door and has no mother, do we be kind 
to it? Yes, yes. And when we see a little Birdie, do we be kind 
to it? Yes, yes. 

And when she said, Yes, yes, then did her brother also say, 

_ Yes, yes; for that was his Amen. And when she had finished, she 
clapped her hands and applauded her own sermon, for ministers 
also do the same, though not so frankly. And her brother ‘he also 
applauded. 

And she said, Hullyhoo Root is here. 
few words to the children? 

Now I had not known that she had seen me, nor had she ever 

_ before called me Elihu Root; but as she was Grandpa, I had to 

_ be some one else. And she hath a long list of distinguished friends, 


Would he like to say a 


‘ 
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whose names she useth very freely. And what I or Elihu Root 
said to the children mattereth not. 

But this will I say for myself and for Hlihu Root and for all 
men unto men and women everywhere—Be kind. For the miracle 
of Bethlehem is repeated wherever a child of God awaiteth a deed 
of love from any other child of God. In more than one place on 
earth hath there been an Inn with no room for the Christ. And 
when the Christmas Day cometh once again, give not alone to those 
who give unto you again, but be kind. When thou seest a Friend- 
less child, and thou dost be kind unto him, hast thou done it unto 
Jesus. And if there be an home in need, and thou dost minister 
thereto in love, hast thou been kind to Him. 

And the angels shall answer, Yes, yes. 


In Brief 


The Red Cross is always on its job. When an earthquake in 
Albania made some 15,000 people homeless, a Red Cross party was 
immediately organized, provisioned and on its way toward the 
scene of trouble. The Red Cross sentinels are everywhere quick- 
sighted to observe the needs of help. 

: % ¥& 

The Nobel Peace Prize comes to a lover of-peace when it is 
given to President Wilson, just as it did when President Roosevelt 
was. the recipient; and now, as then, it is a compliment to the 
whole United States. It must be a satisfaction to the President 
that this side of his character and purpose is just at this time 
recognized in a manner to fix the attention of the world. 

¥» ¥ : 

We all breathe freer air now that the election is over and we 
can resume our old habits of consideration and courtesy for politi- 
cal opponents. On the political side Mr. Harding has borne him- 
self wisely on his visit to Washington, and Mrs. Wilson has been 
courteous in inviting Mrs. Harding to drink tea at the White 
House. It is only in remote places and narrow minds that bitter- 
ness of spirit is perennial. 

%e Y 

Not one word too much is said by a New Hampshire corre- 
spondent on page 798 of this issue about Dr. Burton W. Lockhart, 
who retires Jan. 1 from the pastorate of the Franklin St. Church, 
Manchester, N. H. He has enhanced the reputation of a tradi- 
tionally great pulpit. Besides that he has incarnated in his own 
character, day by day, the spirit of Jesus Christ. What some one 
said of William Pitt, England’s distinguished statesman, applies 
equally to Burton Lockhart: ° “No one went forth from his pres- 
ence without being a braver man.” 

% ¥ 

Some of our Christmas money should this year go to feed 
the starving of the world, in China, in Armenia, and in Europe. 
Mr. Hoover has promised to give his whole time toward raising 
the sum» of $23,000,000, which is the goal of effort for the fund. 
All our readers, we hope, will keep an open ear for the appeals 
which are to be made and do as the Corinthian Christians were 
asked to do: “Let every one of you lay by him in store, aseGod 
hath prospered him, that no collections be made. when I come.” 
This fund and the fund for China should have a place in the 
budget which we all of us should be planning, for the coming 
year. 

yy 

Argentina has a secretive and rather autocratic President in 
the person of Dr. Hipolito Irogoyen. It is difficult to make out his 
policy in regard to the League of Nations, from which the Argen- 
tine delegate to the Assembly has withdrawn after failing to secure 
amendments which would, among other things, have asserted that 
all nations are, irrespective of their desire and the will of the 
League, members of it. Certain nations are evidently not yet 
quite measuring up to the requirements of the League constitution 
and should not be admitted until they do. Argentina’s withdrawal 
will not, however much regretted, wreck the League. And the 
course of action at Geneva seems to point unmistakably to wise 
caution in postponing amendments, such as those which Canada 
and the Scandinavian powers have offered, until next year. That 
seems like holding the door courteously open for the United States 
in particular to enter and to share in the final constitution ef the 
League. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
The Pilgrimage of Faith 


By Rey. William E. Barton, LL.D. 
First Church of Oak Park, Ill. 


And Jehovah appeared unto Abram, and said, 
Unto thy seed will I giwe this land: and there 
he builded an altar unto Jehovah.—Gen. 12:7. 


That was the important feature of the migra- 
tion of Abraham; he not only moved, but he 
built. He lived in a time of migrations, and 
among a people who were migratory in their 
habits. One move more or less was not in itself 
significant. But in a time of instability, he pre- 
pared for a stable habitation and a spiritual 
possession. He moved from somewhence, but he 
also went somewhither; and he knew when he 
had arrived, and he established there a memo- 
rial of the permanence of his occupation. It 
was an altar to his God. — 

That also was the way the Pilgrims did. 
There was much moving in their day. It was a 
time of migration. There were conditions from 
which it was desirable to escape. Many restless 
people were departing from England. Most of 
them went nowhere, so far as any permanent 
influence upon history is concerned. They left 
but did not arrive. They disappeared from the 
places where they had*been, but they registered 
no permanent mark of arrival at any port in 
recorded history. It was not so with the Pil- 
grims. They did more than leave England; they 
lived in Holland and there maintained the dis- 
tinctive features of their social life. They did 
more than depart from Holland; they set up in 
America the monuments of a permanent civi- 
lization. They erected an altar, as Abraham 
did; and they builded other structures around it. 

An altar might have seemed the least conse- 
quential and the most easily postponed and for- 
gotten of all their possible works of construc- 
tion. It might have seemed_that their most 
significant undertaking would have been re- 
corded in other terms: they might instead have 
built a courthouse; a bank; a mill; a market; 
a threshing-floor. All these structures they 
needed, and the equivalents of all these the de- 
scendants of Abraham needed, and in time pro- 
cured. But first of all came the altar. It was 
a family altar in the first instance; but it be- 
came the altar of a church and a nation. 

The Pilgrim movement had its commercial 
features; there was a business aspect of the 
venture; but that was not its most significant 
feature. The organific idea of the colony was 
not commercial; it was spiritual. It centered 
not én the fur-trading establishment or in the 
fish-drying sheds or in the grocery store. It 
had its center in the church. 

Civilization confesses its failures in institu- 
tional form in its jails and asylums, and its 
pathetie efforts at reclamation in its hospitals 
and reformatories. The support of these swells 
the burden of the taxpayer, and weighs down 
the progress of the race like an Old Man of the 
Sea. The Pilgrims, as the years went by, had 
sad need of their share in these confessions 
and sad attempts. But in the beginning it was 
not so, neither was it inherent in their ideal. 
Their forms of institutionalized life were four 
—the Home, the Church, the School, and the 
State. The altar which they builded to God 
stood four-square. It incorporated these four 
conceptions of the social life of the community. 
Such an altar, with a spiritual ideal animating 
the organization of life in home and church and 
school and state is still the hope, as it must be 
the salvation, of the republic. 

The Pilgrims brought with them their wives 
and children. They could not afford to indulge 
in any dreams which would not pay a living 
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wage to the men who dreamed. Stern necessity 
stood beside the Pilgrim altar, and poured the 
salt water of contempt on all unpractical ideal- 
izations. The Pilgrim was a practical idealist: 
he had to be. 

Our American civilization treads in the wide 
road which was first a footpath for Pilgrim 
feet. It moves, and cannot long remain in any 
one situation. It can never safely move beyond 
the region within which it can erect an altar 
to the God of the Pilgrims, an altar anointed 
with their consecration and walled round by 
their practical wisdom; an altar standing four- 
square, facing on its four linear dimensions the 
Home, the Church, the School, and the State. 


FROM OUR: WESTERN MINDO 


REGS Ni ere 


It ought to bring encouragement to our 
churches that are just now in the midst of their 
campaign for the 1921 apportionment on the 
$5,000,000: basis to know some of the great 
things accomplished by the Hmergency Fund 
subscribed in April of this year. The American 
Board and the Home Missionary Society both 
of them would have had a debt at this time 
that would have been staggering had it not been 
for this Bmergency Fund. The debt that both 
the Societies have had to incur is large enough 
as it is. There is this good word to be said, 
however—that their obligations will be further 
reduced by the payments still to be made on 
the Emergency subscriptions. As noted in The 
Congregationalist, one of our colleges, Olivet, 
was closed last year because of the financial 
situation. It is now open, has a good faculty, 


PRESIDENT VOELKER OF OLIVET 


and a student body of 125. Dr. Ernest Bourner 
Allen, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Oak Park, Ill., 
is one of the Directors. In response to an in- 
quiry from me as to the situation he sent the 
following statement: 

“Inasmuch as Olivet College when closed last 
year has stood in the minds of our Congrega- 
tional constituency as a type of that disaster 
which would come to other of our Christian 
colleges, unless the denomination worked out a 
plan for adequate undergirding and help, it will 
interest the many friends of the college to know 
what splendid progress has been made as the 
result of the heartening gift of $25,000 made 
through the Congregational World Movement. 

“The most enthusiastic and largely attended 
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meeting of the Board of Trustees which has © 
occurred in many years was held at the College — 
recently. Encouraging reports of the outlook 
and present condition were made. Over $18,000 
has been raised and paid out for permanent | 
repairs, in addition to that secured for current 
expenses. A choice student body recruited in 
the brief period after Aug. 1 has been gathered 
together. The faculty includes some of the 
well-known and highly honored alumni of the 
college and is already a well-organized group, 
loyal to the traditions of the past, the ideals 
of Christian education and the opportunity of 


the new day. 
: * * 


“A committee on inereasing the present en- 
dowment was appointed, consisting of Mr. J. N. 
Klock, one of the new members of the Board 
elected by the Michigan Congregational Con- 
ference; Mr. George R. Wilson, of the A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago, one of the most energetic 
and loyal alumni; and myself. A fine senior 
class will be ready for graduation next June. 
The president and the faculty will readjust 
certain courses in line with the highest educa- 
tional standards, having in this matter the 
skilled assistance of Pres. Charles McKenney, 
an alumnus and trustee of the college and now 
president of the Michigan State Normal. A 
rousing convocation was held at the usual 
chapel, hour when the Board of Trustees was 
introduced to the student body and various 
addresses were made. Great enthusiasm ac- 
companied by college songs and yells was mani- 
fested during the dinner hour at old Shipherd 
Hall. 

“Congregationalists have always been pioneers 
in education and have stood for the highest 
type of training for their ministers. The tidal 
wave of students now engulfing our state uni- 
versities and other schools is calling attention 
to the rare opportunity and unique service of 
our own smaller Christian colleges. The plan 
for co-operation with these colleges which is 
now being worked out by the denomination 
promises much for the future. We have deter- 
mined that besides bragging about our educa- 
tional institutions we will also back them to 
every reasonable limit.” 


* * 


The evidence that the denomination is doing 
the thing that Dr. Allen has indicated is to be 
found in the fact that it has undertaken to 
raise a half million dollars in 1921 to take care 
of college deficits. It is also encouraging to find 
that in a number of states the colleges and the 
State Conference have already established a 
new relationship. This is especially true in 
Michigan where the Conference has representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees of Olivet. Ap- 
parently Congregationalists have no disposition 
to undertake to control their colleges, but there 
ought to be a very close relationship established 
so that the colleges may have the hearty sup- 
port, moral and financial, of the churches, and 
so that the churches may look,to the colleges 
to thoroughly Christianize their students and 
to send them back to be sympathetic leaders in 
the home church. 

The whole course of our church life would 
be changed if the fine young people who attend 
our colleges could be given courses in the Bible, 
in teacher training, in the organization of the 
church school, in leadership of church music, 
and religious education, and the development 
of the all-round life of the youth in the church. 
The churches have money enough to finance 
their denominational institutions if they will 
give it, and the college can do for the young 
people it trains everything indicated above. 
Let’sS get together. R. W. G..¢ 

Chicago, Nov. 30. 
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The World the Pilgrim Fathers Knew 
XI. The Pilgrims Cross the Sea 


From Leyden to Plymouth, by rail and by 
steamer from Rotterdam and rail from Boston 
or New York is now a matter of less than a 
fortnight’s travel. But Bradford and the Pil- 
grims were nearly half a year upon the way. 
Practically the whole distance was by water 
and at least three vessels had a share in ecarry- 
ing them, one on the canal to Delfshaven, one 
across the Channel to Southampton, and one on 
the Atlantic to Cape Cod and Plymouth. But 
having determined where they meant to go, they 
had first to make arrangements with the Wng- 
lish authorities under whom they meant to live. 


RELUCTANT KING AND INTOLERANT BISHOPS 


The full story of the long negotiations be- 
tween the Pilgrim Church in Leyden and ‘the 
English commercial companies lies outside my 
plan. They were of necessity working at cross 
purposes for the Pilgrims wanted a religious 
freedom, a home and a place to grow, while the 
companies wanted money. The Leyden Pilgrims 
were still under the ban as Englishmen, but they 
were in demand as colonists. It was not easy 


to get the right sort of people, and especially 
the right sort of women, to go on such an 
adventure and endure the hardships of settle- 
Indentured wives, to be wooed suddenly 


ment. 


' DELFSHAVEN, WHENCE THE SPEEDWELL SAILED 


and paid for in tobacco, were sent to Virginia 
about the time the Pilgrims came—somewhat 
as “picture brides” were for some time sent 
from Japan to California. 
kind happened in New England, where the wives 
came with their husbands. Among the May- 
flower passengers, for example, were seventy- 
three males and twenty-nine women and girls. 
It was the pilgrimage of a church built largely 
‘upon the full family life. 

The English theory of occupation and con- 
trol in America at this time was not in sub- 
stance different from the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Queen Dlizabeth gave Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert a patent to take possession of “any 
remote, barbarous and heathen lands not pos- 
sessed by any Christian prince or people.” There 
was no question of self-determination for the 
Indians. But the Pilgrim idea, including as it 


did the thought of evangelism, was more liberal. 


‘They had, as Bradford writes, “A great hope & 


But nothing’ of that — 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


inward zeall of laying some good foundation, or 
at least to make some way therunto, for ye 
propagating & advancing ye gospell of ye king- 
dom of Christ in those remote parts of ye world; 
yea though they should be but as stepping stones 
unto others for ye performing of so great a 
work.’ And again, he writes: ‘‘The place they 
had thought on was some of those vast & un- 
peopled countries of America, which are fruit- 
full & fitt for habitation, being devoyd of all 
civill inhabitants, where ther are only salvage 
& brutish men, which range up and downe, litle 
otherwise than ye wild beasts of the same.” 
There is a considerable difference in point of 
view between this and the Spanish invasions of 
Mexico and Peru, or even the charters and am- 
bitions of Elizabeth and James in Carolina and 
Virginia. z 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AND FOES 


In the long and confused negotiations for 
permission to settle and be undisturbed in their 
religious life the Pilgrims had some influential 
friends in Hngland. Chief among these was Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the son of Brewster’s landlord 
at Serooby Manor and grandson of the Arch- 
bishop of York. But the whole story of these 


negotiations is like the path across a swamp, 
difficult to find and slow and muddy in the going. 

The king by this time was ready to wink at 
the religious independence of the Pilgrims for 
the sake of the commercial gains in which he 
hoped to share. But the Bishops were unyield- 
ing. There was dissension and desertion in the 
trading companies, which changed like a kalei- 
doscope. When the Pilgrims landed on Cape 
Cod they found themselves, or thought they 
found themselves, outside the jurisdiction of the 
company whose charter they held and, indeed, 
of any company whatever. Hven their friends 
in England were divided: “For some of those 
yt should have gone—fell of & would not goe; 
other marchants & friends yt had offered to ad- 
venture their moneys withdrew, and pretended 
many excuses. Some disliking they wente not 
to Guiana: others againe would adventure noth- 
ing excepte they wente to Virginia. Some againe 
(and those that were most relied on) fell in utter 


is 


dislike with Virginia, and would doe nothing if 
they wente thither. In ye midds of these dis- 
tractions, they of Leyden, who had put of their 
estate and laid out their moneys, were brought 
into a great straight, fearing what issue these 
things would come too.” 

The only wonder is that under these condi- 
tions they got away at all. The sad result was | 
that they came poorly provisioned and in winter 
time to an inhospitable shore and half of them 
died before the first seed could be put into the 
ground. 

They had sent as agent and forerunner to 
England John Carver, afterward elected Govy- 
ernor upon the voyage. He had as coadjutor 
Robert Cushman, who seems to have been in 
England already. Carver had his quarters at 
Southampton, gathering stores. Cushman, who 
seems to have been rather an unstable soul and 


/a wretched bargainer, conducted negotiations. 


He was forced into an agreement at the last 
moment, when it was too late for the Pilgrims 
to retreat, by which the colony was to become 
for seven years a communist society for the 
benefit of their financial backers and all gains¢ 
were to be put into a common pool.: 


THE PARTING 


It had been agreed in Leyden that the church 
should be divided and that only part should go 
at first on the great venture. As the larger 
half elected to remain, it claimed Pastor Rob- 
inson, so that Elder Brewster went out with 
the colony. There was a providence in that, 
for Brewster was probably better fitted for the 
hardships of the voyage and wilderness than 
Robinson. And the colony needed for a little 
the vigorous and wise support of Robinson and 
the Leyden company. ‘The -enemies of the 
church alleged that there had been a schism 
but this is earnestly denied by Winslow in 
words which must be quoted here: “For I per- 
suade myself, never people upon earth lived 
more lovingly together and parted more sweetly 
than we, the church at Leyden, did; not rashly, 
ina distracted humor, but upon joint and seri- 
ous deliberation, often seeking the mind of God 
by fasting and prayer; whose gracious presence 
we not only found with us, but his blessing 
upon us, from that time to this instant, to the 
indignation of our adversaries, the admiration 
of strangers, and the exceeding consolation of 
ourselves, to see such effects of our prayers and 
tears before our pilgrimage here be ended.” 


The Leyden Pilgrims, then, probably on the 
last day of July, both those who were to go 
and many of their friends from Leyden, jour- 
neyed, by canal, some 25 miles across the flat 
land of Holland from Leyden to Delfshaven on 
the Meuse, which is now a part of the great 
commercial city of Rotterdam. 


Winslow tells us of the last night in Leyden: 
“And when the ship was ready to carry us 
away, the brethren that stayed having again 
solemnly sought the Lord with us and for us, 
and we further engaging ourselves mutually as 
before, they, I say, that stayed at Leyden 
feasted us that were to go at our pastor’s house, 
being large; where we refreshed ourselves, after 
tears, with singing of psalms, making joyful 
melody in our hearts, as well as with the voice, 
there being many of our congregation very ex- 
pert in music; and indeed it was the sweetest 
melody that ever mine ears heard.” I should 
like to know what psalms and songs those 
friends through many trials sang together on 
that night of parting. 
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When they reached Delfshaven, ‘““There was 
little sleep that night,’ Bradford tells us, “but 
the time was spent in friendly entertainment & 
Christian discourse and other reall expressions 
of true Christian love. The next day, the wind 
being faire, they went aborde and their friends 
with them. But ye tide (which stays for no 
man) calling them away yt were thus loath to 
departe, their Revered pastor, falling downe on 
his knees, (and they all with him) with watrie 
cheeks commended them with moste fervente 
praiers to the Lord and his blessing. And then 
with mutuall imbrases and many tears, they 
took their leaves one of an other; which proved 
to be ye last leave to many of them. 

They had a short and favorable voyage across 
the Channel in the Speedwell, though they must 
-have been much crowded together. And then 
in Southampton their troubles began. They 
found themselves in debt and pledged to a slav- 
ery seven years long, and they protested both to 
Cushman and in a letter to the merchant adven- 
turers. They had to sell stores, largely butter 
in firkins, to pay debts which had been incurred. 
And they had to rearrange the passenger list, 
dividing the Leyden and the London Pilgrims 
between the Mayflower and the Speedwell. 


THE PireRIMm SHIPS 
» 


What were these two famous ships like? 
Bradford in his history never gives a name to 
either of them. They are “the larger and the 
lesser ship.” Both were old. The Pilgrims 
owned the Speedwell, the “larger ship’ was 
only hired. The Mayflower, of 180 tons bur- 
den, was considerably larger than most of the 
ships on which the famous voyages of that age 
were made. Jo take a modern comparison— 
the Gloucester fishing schooner WHsperanto, 
which won the ocean race off Halifax in Novem- 
ber was seyen-ninths the Mayflower’s size. But 
the Mayflower was a towering ship, high at the 
bows and stern, as many ocean tramps are to- 
day. She was herself an ocean tramp of her 
generation, now a whaler, now a carrier of 
goods, famous only because once in her career 
she carried the Pilgrim Church from the old 
world to the new. Romance has gathered about 
her. The attempt has ben made of late to show 
that she was one of the ships that fought off 
the invincible Armada of Spain in the year be- 
fore Bradford was born. There was certainly 
a Mayflower and also a Speedwell, of something 
like the corresponding size in that proud fleet 
of England’s sea mastery and the world’s deliv- 
erance. Dr. Rendell Harris believes that her 
timbers are still in use as the framework of a 
huge barn in England, and has much to allege 
in evidence for his claim. Bradford evidently 
had few pleasant memories of the nine tedious 
weeks on board. It was a time of misery and 
extreme discomfort and Bradford was no great 
sailor, if we may judge by what he says of his 
‘sea experiences. The Pilgrims, it must be re- 
membered, were mostly inlanders. Not one of 
them seems to have had any real acquaintance 
with the sea. 

For its time the Mayflower was a large ship. 
Two out of three of the ships of Columbus were 
not even decked, both of them were smaller than 
the Speedwell. The third, on which Columbus 
himself sailed was only of 100 tons to the 180 
of the Mayflower. Henry Hudson’s ship Dis- 
covery, in which he sailed to Hudson Bay, was 
of only 55 tons. But the Mayflower carried a 
colony and its household stuff to an unsettled 
wilderness. Most of the Pilgrims were me- 
chanics, there must be room found for their 
tools. John Alden brought his cooper’s adzes 
and hammers on board when he was hired for 
the voyage at Southampton. One man had taken 
the pains to fetch along from Leyden that big 
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THE MAYFLOWER AT SEA 


jackscrew which held the broken beam and 
saved the ship half way across the Atlantic. And 
there was a corner somehow for the Winslow 
cradle, which still survives. But there was little 
elbow room on board and no privacy at all. 

The Pilgrims were unlucky in captains just 
as they had been in escaping from England to 
Holland. The captain of the Speedwell was a 
liar and a cheat, and Captain Jones of the 
Mayflower was something of a tyrant and was 
accused, wrongly, I think, of betraying them by 
a corrupt bargain with the Dutch. But they 
got away at last—only to be forced to put in 
first at Dartmouth and then, turning back from 
the last point of England, to Plymouth, where 
the Mayflower was loaded to capacity and the 
Speedwell, with the faint-hearted and too much 
encumbered people, was sent back to London, 
to speed no longer, well or ill, in the service of 
the Pilgrims. 

There must have been an amazing amount of 
sheer discomfort on the Mayflower, whether she 
sailed before a favoring wind, or .“‘inecountered 
many times with crosse winds, and mette with 
many feirce stormes, when the ship was 
shroudly shaken, and her upper works made 
very leakie,” or when a main beam threatened 
to give way or when the sailors were grumbling 
and threatening the passengers, or the seas were 
“so high, as they could not beare a knote of 
saile, but were forced to hull, for diverce days 
together.” Between the fore and after decks 
the space was mainly taken up with the shallop, 
where some of the Pilgrims used to sit or lie in 
pleasant weather. They had experience of birth 
and death. There were 102 passengers of all 


From gushing multitudinous hearts we now thank these lowly men that they 
Conformity or compromise might, perhaps, have 
purchased for them a profitable peace, but not peace of mind; it might. have 
secured place and power, but not repose ; it might have opened a present shelter, 
but not a home in history and in men’s hearts till time shall be no more. 
will confess the true grandeur of their example, while, in vindication of a cher- 
ished principle, they stood alone, against the madness of men, against the law of 
the land, against their king. Better be the despised Pilgrim, a fugitive for free- 
dom, than the halting politician, forgetful of principle. me SUMNER, at 


dared to be true and brave. 


Plymouth Festival, Aug. 1, 1853. 


ages crowded into a common room, which in 
bad weather was entirely without ventilation. 
They cooked in iron pots over fire made in a 
bed of sand. Many of them were seasick, and 


some of them seem to have been seasick much’ 


of the time. There was no chance of exercise, 
water was scarce and soon grew bad. The beer, 
of. which they had good stére, both for the out- 
ward and the return voyages of the ship, seems 
to have been doled out grudgingly. Cushman 
complains of its quality in his letter before the 
start. John Alden, hero of Longfellow’s rather 
unveracious romance, was hired when they were 


g 
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at Southampton to take care of the casks. 
the sick time after landing Governor Bradford 
had a quarrel with the captain because he could 


get no beer, which was all to be reserved for © 


the ship’s company on the return voyage. We 
have an echo of thirst and distaste on board 
in the delight expressed by Bradford when the 
first spring on the Cape was found: “But at 
length they found water and refreshed them- 
selves, being ye first New Hngland water they 
drunke of, and was now in thir great thirste 
as pleasante unto them as wine or bear had 
been in for-times.” _ And Winslow gives careful 
advice to intending colonists: “‘Let your cask for 
beer and water be iron-bound for the first tire, 
if not more.” 


‘ 


THEIR Goop FORTUNE 


J 

The Pilgrims were fortunate, on their 
crowded ship in the autumn time, in having so 
little serious sickness. What a long voyage 
might mean three hundred) years.ago we may 
gather from the experience of Magellan on the 
Pacific when they were 98 days out of sight of 
land. ‘For most of these 98 days,” says the 
article in the, “Encyclopedia Britannica,’ “the 
explorers had no fresh provisions, little water 
(and that bad) and putrid biscuits, the rages 
of scurvy became terrible. The worst anticipa- 
tions of Magellan (he would push on if they 
had to eat the leather of the rigging) were real- 
ized, ox-hides, sawdust and rats became coveted 
food.” 

The Pilgrims were not so unfortunate but 
that there were few romantic notions gendered 
in their brains by recollections of the Mayflower 
we may gather from that echo of their experi- 
ence preserved for us in Captain John Smith’s 
“History of New Hngland,” published within 
four years of that landing of the exploring 


party of the Pilgrims on Plymouth beach which 


we celebrate as Forefathers’ Day: 

“But being pestered nine weeks in this leak- 
ing, unwholesome ship, lying wet in their cabins, 
most of them grew'very weake and weary of 
the sea; then for want of experience, ranging 


two and againe six weeks (on shore) before 


they found a place they liked to dwell on, forced 
to lie on the bare ground without coverture, 
forty of them died, and three score were left 
in a very weake state at the ship’s comming 
away, about the fifth of April following.” 
And yet was not Nathanial Morton justified 
when he could write of them: “Ought not and 


.. 


All 


may not the children of these fathers rightly 
say, our fathers. were Hnglishmen, which came 
over the great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in. this wilderness; but they eried unto the 
Lord, and he heard their voice, and looked on 
their adversity. Let them therefore praise the 
Lord, because he is good and his merey endureth 
forever; yea, let them who have been the re- 


deemed of the Lord, show how he delivered them > i 


from the hand of the oppressor’? 


(Chapter X, French and Dutch Adventures — 
in America before the Pilgrims Came, has been J 


displaced and will follow next.) 
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Papi LE: 

That same night in the home of a working 
man in Bethlehem, Hmmanuel King sat on the 
floor, faced by three eager children, to whom he 
was telling’ stories. He had reached the house 
at the very end of their Christmas, but they 
had welcomed him joyously at the door with a 
chorus of Merry Christmases. Their father, 
John Mann, had called out to his wife, who 
was drying the dishes in the kitchen, ‘Here’s 
Hmmanuel,’ and she had come to the kitchen 
door, towel in hand, to add her greeting. Em- 
manuel had been shown the tiny Christmas tree 
‘on the table in the corner, with its single string 
of tinsel. He had seen the gifts, mostly things 
to wear—mittens, a cap, a hair ribbon. And 
he had viewed the glory of the one unuseful gift 
that the family purse had been able to afford, 


_ the sled, which was to be used in turn by all 


the children: even the very littlest was to be 
given rides on it. 

And now, while their mother was putting the 
youngest child to bed, and their father, smoking 
his pipe, looked down on them from the height 
of the rocking chair, the three were listening 
to Wmmanuel’s stories. He had told them the 
story of the first Christmas, the story of the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem of Judea, and had 
straightened out, what was always a perplexity 
to their childish minds, the fact that the Beth- 
lehem in the gospel story was not their Bethle- 
hem, no, not even like it, he said, though theirs 
was named after the other. And did they want 
to hear how theirs was named, far back in the 
days of the Indians? They said they did, 
and he told them of the Christmas day long be- 
fore the Revolutionary War when the little 
group of Moravian Christians, living in the first 
house of the settlement, with cattle under the 
same roof with themselves, with the forest and 
the snow and the fear of Indians all around 
them, had sung together a quaint old carol with 
repetition of the name of Bethlehem, and forth- 
with had chosen that name to be the name of 
the coming city, which now, after more than a 
hundred and fifty years, was so busy with its 
stores and mills, so proud with its many schools 
and churches. 
though they had hoped perhaps that Indians 
would play a larger part in it. 

It was now time for all the little folks to go 
to bed, their mother helping; and the two men 


‘were left together. 


No sooner were they alone, than John Mann 
exclaimed to his friend, ‘You’ve won, Em- 
manuel.” : 

“Do you mean it?’ the other answered 
eagerly, leaning forward. 

“Yes; all the week I’ve been plagued with it. 
I felt I ought to take the step, as you’ve kept 
urging, but I didn’t feel’ ready to bend my own 
will to the Christ’s, as you say a Christian 
must. I’ve wanted for a good while to do the 
right thing, as you know, but I’ve wanted to 
do it in my own way. It’s been mighty hard 
to give that up: and I’ve pulled back strong 


against it. But something—conscience, perhaps 


—or you—or he—has kept pushing me. De you 
know when it was that I decided? It was just 
now, while you were telling the kids the story 
of his birth. It seemed as though he were born 
again in me.” : 

“T knew it would come,” his friend said, with 
happiness in his eyes, “but I had not realized 
it was so near. I thought you would perhaps 
need more time, more light, some new experi- 


ence, before you would take the final step.” 


“The one thing,” said the other, “that has 


The children liked that story, 


Another Bethlehem 


A Christmas Story 
By Shepherd Knapp- 


been harder for me to get over than anything 
else has been your insisting that, if I want to 
be a Christian, I’ve got to think and work, not 
only for people of my own sort, working men 
like myself, but for all sorts. That includes 
our employers, of course, who seem to me to be 
perfectly well able to look. out for themselves. 
You know how I’ve felt about that.” 

“Yes: bitter; prejudiced.” 

“But you yourself,’ said John Mann, “have 
admitted that there’s cause for it.” 

“Some cause,’ Hmmanuel answered; “but 
often you go beyond the limit of the cause. 
You haye hated on mere report; on mere 
suspicion. 
all evil. But all the time I felt sure that your 
heart was capable of a deeper and truer re- 
action. For I know how in actual cantact with 
actual men—your own comrades, for instance; 
even those of them whom you do not personally 
like—you are not necessarily governed by your 
prejudices. You have your prejudices, strong 
likes and dislikes; but once you find some 
man in actual need, in actual trouble, you can 
strip your prejudices from you as a man strips 
off his coat to leap to the rescue of one drown- 
ing. But your hatred and prejudices with re- 
gard to the whole employer class gains headway, 
because you never come into personal contact 
with them. And yet, if you are to serve the 
great cause of human welfare, not merely the 
selfish cause of one class, you must surmount 
your prejudices. That is why I’ve been set on 
your becoming a Christian, and why I’ve in- 
sisted that Christianity demands the mastery of 
that prejudice, and the service of all. Also, 
it is only the broad deep Christian motive that 
will give you a strong enough incentive to 
continue to work for progress, when the sharp 
sting which prejudice has supplied, is gone.” 

“Tt’s a high ideal,’ John Mann admitted. 

“Yet perhaps it is nearer and more practical 
than you think,” his friend continued. ‘You 
have heard of William Knowles?” 

“One of our masters!’ exclaimed the other, 
with a tone of bitterness. ‘‘An absentee owner, 
at that. A part of the stone wall against which 
we break our heads in our demands for higher 
wages and better conditions; but the wall isn’t 
hurt. And yet you say that as a Christian I 
must make my fight, not against him, but 
for a larger good that’ll take him in. It’s 
right, and I hold to my pledge to try for it. 
Yes, it’s right: but it’s hard.” 

“T wish,” said Emmanuel King, in quiet tones, 
“that you might meet William Knowles face 
to face.” 

“T? Meet him? How?—I should like to 
know. You might as well suggest my meeting 
the angel Gabriel. Notice,’ he added with a 
sly smile, “I don’t say the devil Lucifer.” 

His friend smiled also. “But seriously,” 
Emmanuel continued, “suppose a way should 
open, would you do your best to meet him in a 
generous spirit, go half way, as the saying is?” 

“What you mean to ask, Hmmanuel, is 
whether my new Christianity really amounts to 
anything, whether it will stand up under a real 
test. Well, honestly, I’d try; I’d mean to be 
generous, to meet him half way, as you say. 
A man can’t promise more than that, even if 
he is a Christian. This is a new business for 
me, remember, this trying to think about every- 
body at the same time. I’m glad that, for the 
present, such a test of it as meeting William 
Knowles is only imaginary.” 

“Perhaps not so entirely imaginary as you 
suppose.” 


You could see no good ; could believe 


785 


“But how could it actually happen? Tell me, 
in the name of common sense.” 

“IT may not be able just now to explain to 
you the whole of the possibility, as I see it; 
but suppose, for instance, that William Knowles 
should become interested in you because of your 
known leadership among the men; and because 
he has reason to think of you as a man with an 
open mind, more than the average; and because 
suppose it, just by way of argument—because 
deep in himself there was something that an- 
swered sympathetically to what he found in 
you: in that case it would not be difficult to 
imagine a meeting between you, would it?” 

“Oh, of course if you suppose half a dozen 
impossible things,” said John Mann, “you can 
prove anything you please.” 

“Well,” said the other, “keep your eye open 
for the impossible: that’s all I say.” 

“You do love_a mystery, Emmanuel,” said 
John Mann, looking at his friend with-a com- 
bination of interest and amusement. 

“Perhaps,” Emmanuel admitted, adding, “all 
life is a mystery, and I love life. I love it for 
its mysterious hope and promise. Is it neces- 
sary today—on Christmas Day—for me to 
plead my right to do that?—on Christmas, when 
the whole world remembers in happy reverence 
the birth of a little child, the mystery of new 
life, the mystery of a new ideal of life, born 
into the old world. And surely I do not need 
to excuse myself to you, John Mann, of all 
people, to you in whom that little child, that 
new ideal, has on your own showing been born 
again today, a new Nativity.” 

* * * oS * * co 


At seven o’clock on the sixth of January, 
William Knowles and his two friends, the doc- 
tor and the judge, waited in a room at the old 
Sun Hotel in Bethlehem, for the fulfillment of 
the letter’s promise. 

Promptly at the hour Hmmanuel King was 
announced and shown into the room. 

“At least,” thought the judge, while the for- 
mal words of meeting were exchanged, “we are 
dealing with a normal intelligent man: that is 
one comfort.” 

“Mr, Knowles,” Emmanuel King began at 
once, “I owe it to you to come directly to the 
point. What I could not wisely tell you in my 
letter I tell you now. I have found your son.” 

For a moment there was silence. William 
Knowles looked intently into the eyes of the 
man who had spoken the momentous words: 
his friends, anxious for the effect upon him of 
the sudden news, looked at him. 

“You have found him,’ Knowles repeated, ag 
though to assure himself that. the words had 
actually been spoken. Then—“‘Where is he?” 

“He is here in Bethlehem. I can take you 
to him, whenever you desire it.” 

“Does he bear my name?” 

“No, and of his own identity or his relation 
to you he as yet knows nothing.” 

“His circumstances. He is poor?” 

“He is a working man, an employee in the 
steel works, on a wage that suffices, though it 
barely suffices, to keep his family. 

“He is married, then. And has he children?” 

“He is married and has had six children: 
feur of them are living.” 

“His wife?” 

“A woman of the people; plain, simple, kind; 
he loves her.” 

“We has had few advantages, or none, I as- 
sume.” 

“None—except a healthy body, a sound mind, 
a good heart. He has had the minimum of 
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THE SHIP THAT SAILED AWAY 


By Samuel Valentine Cole 


A hundred ships at anchor lay, 

Although the wind blew down the bay 
And all the roads were free; 

They fell and lifted with the tide, 

As if the world, however wide, 

Had naught for them to do beside— 
But one ship put to sea. 


How fair they looked, with bulwarks high 
And masts that pointed to the sky, 

In golden light or grey! 
But somehow fairer seemed to me— 
Although herself I could not see 
Except in dreams and mistily— 

The ship that sailed away. 


The harbor is a quiet place 

Where danger seldom lifts its face; 
But out beyond the bay 

The mile-long billows roar and sweep, 

And the storm-giant treads the deep 

With fearful footstep—heaven keep 


When tides that roll and winds that blow, 
And man’s ambitious heart say “Go,” 
The harbor’s word is “Stay’ ; 
Yet courage is the power that brings 
Whatever blessing round us springs, 
And ships are waste and useless things 
Unless they sail away. 


The poets and the sages teach 

That ’tis by ventures bold we reach 
Our Indies or Cathay; 

The Argo, Maria, Golden Hind, 

Mayflower, and Roosevelt, do you mind, 

Discovered realms for humankind 
Because they sailed away. 


) 


How nobly now the crown of fame 
Rests on the vessel with the name 
That wears the flower of May! 
Undaunted by the perils hurled 
Across her path, with sails unfurled 
She bore the seed that changed the world— 


The ship that sailed away! 


A hundred ships at anchor ride, 
Moved with the moving of the tide; 


They have their idle day; 


But voices from beyond the bar, 
And golden dreams of goals afar, 
Make evermore men’s hope and star 


education required by law. Beyond that, noth- 
ing. He has had no financial help or backing 
from any quarter; for he has had no friends 
except men as poor and, in a worldly way, as 
powerless as himself. He has had no time for 
study or reading. Yet he has made a home for 
his wife and children, such as it is—a roof, a 
shelter, the bare necessities of a physical exist- 
ence, and the happiness that comes with love 
and courage. Also, he has the confidence of 
his fellow working men. He is a leader among 
them. They trust him for his good sense and 
for his integrity.” - 

In the pause that followed, the doctor, laying 
his hand on his friend’s arm, said, “Sit down, 
Knowles. You’ll need time to hear the whole 
story. Take it as easy as you can, old man.” 

As they seated themselves—Knowles indicat- 
ing a seat to Hmmanuel King—the judge said, 
“T assume, of course, that you can provide defi- 
nite proofs of the identification which you have 
made, proofs upon which we also can pass judg- 
ment.” 

“The evidence,’ Emmanuel King replied, ‘ 

I feel sure, complete; the essential facts can 
all be verified; as you will learn from this re- 
port, which I have written out, of the steps 
which led to my discovery.’”’ He handed several 
typewritten pages to Mr. Knowles. “Will you 
read it,” he asked, ‘for shall I tell you the story 
by word of mouth?” i 

“T prefer to hear you tell it,” answered 
Knowles, and handed the papers to Judge Wit- 
tington, who went aside with them to a table, 
and sat there examining them while the story 


i 


The ship that sails away. 


was being told. Yet he was at the same time 
listening to what was said, and indeed was 
checking up the points made in the spoken story 
with the proofs offered by the papers. 

The narrative in its bare outline was as fol- 
lows. The chain of events had begun five years 
before, when the name ‘John Mann,” already 
known slightly to Hmmanuel King as that of a 
young leader among the steel workers, was 
spoken in the dying confession of a woman in 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Bethlehem. She had 
asked for a clergyman, and Hmmanuel King, 
though not an ordained man, was so frequent a 
visitor in the hospital, seeking out the friend- 
less and destitute among the patients there, 
that the doctors and nurses had come to regard 
him as the unofficial chaplain. 
fore, to whom the dying woman told her story; 
how twenty-five years before, with the hope of 
enriching herself and an accomplice, she had 
stolen from his parents a child entrusted to her 
eare as nurse; how she had taken but the first 


step, traveling with the child from New York 


to Philadelphia, when she became terrified at 
what she had done, and, dreading equally the 
punishment for her lawless deed and the anger 
of the accomplice whom she was deserting, had 
left Philadelphia a few hours after reaching it, 
choosing at random her new destination, and 
had thus arrived at Bethlehem; how she had 
there deserted the child, taking extra precaution 
to baffle inquiry by writing the false name, 
“John Mann,” on a slip of paper and pinning 
it to the child’s dress. Her feeling for the child 
so far got the better of her fears that, after 


It was he, there-. 


Thank God she sailed away! 


making a wide circle, she returned to the place 
where she had left him, to assure herself that 
he had been found. Some one had already taken 
him away: nor did she ever know wast had 
become of him. 

Had it not been for his familiarity with the 
name “John Mann,’ Hmmanuel King might not 
have attempted to make any practical use of 
the confession which he had heard, or, had he 
attempted it, might not have sueceeded. But 
provided with that clue and with the names 
and dates which the woman had given in an- 
swer to his questions, he was able to trace the 
strange story both backward and forward, 
proving that the child whom she had stolen and 
deserted, was, on the one hand, the son of Wil- 
liam Knowles, the well-known New York finan- 
cier, and, on the other, the Bethlehem steel 
worker, whose childhood had been spent in the 
Bethlehem orphanage known as the Children’s 
Home. The records of that institution showed 
that he had been received as a foundling on a 
date which corresponded with that given in the 
woman’s story; and there was, besides, the still 
more important evidence provided by the clothes 
which the child had worn when found, carefully 
preserved by the institution in accordance with 
its custom in such cases. 

“Judge,” said William Knowles, when the 
long story had been told in full detail, ‘can I 
believe this?” 

“Tf,” said the judge deliberately, ‘“‘the evi- 
dence; which Mr. King in his narrative, and 
more precisely in these papers, describes as be- 
ing in existence, does actually exist—and I see 
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no motive for deception in a matter that can be 
so speedily put to the test—then I have no 
doubt that the story which we have heard is 
true.” 

“Mr. King,” said William Knowles, “I musu 
see my son at once. And yet,’ he added, turn- 
ing to his two friends, “do you wonder that I 
shrink from it? He is a man of thirty-two: 
I am nearly: sixty, and there is no bond what- 
ever between us, except the blood in our veins?” 

“There is one other bond,’ said Hmmanuel 
Xing. 

“What other bord? You have already shown 
that in education, in experience, in outlook, in 
surroundings, we belong to two different 
worlds.” + 

“You are both Christians.” 

“God forgive me, I had forgotten the possi- 
bility of that. Both Christians! If only—” 
he paused. 

Emmanuel King read his unspoken thought, 
and put it into words: “If only religion is a 
vital reality to both of you, you would say.” 
Knowles nodded, silent. ‘For John Mann it 
is,’ said the other. “I can vouch for that.” 

“T was thinking of myself,’ said Knowles, in 

a low voice. “When the need comes that reli- 
gion should suddenly serve as the main pivot on 
which one’s whole life turns, the question 
whether it is strong enough, real enough, is a 
serious one to face.” 
. It was arranged that, after*John Mann had 
been prepared in some measure by Hmmanuel 
King for the strange eperience, the father should 
at first go alone to meet him. His friends with- 
out his knowledge, unwilling to stay at a dis- 
tance, lest they should suddenly be needed, paced 
patiently up and down the sidewalk on ‘the 
opposite side of the street, Emmanuel King with 
them, till the lights in all the other windows 
visible to right or left had been extinguished 
one by one. But no call for their presence 
or assistance came; and at the appointed time, 
late in the night, they mounted the dingy stair- 
way to the third-story tenement, where their 
friend and his son had been finding one another 
through the preceding hours. 

At their first knock William Knowles was on 
his feet, and he seemed to them, when they saw 
him, like one from whose shoulders a great 
weight had rolled away. His voice was stronger, 
his eye clearer, his whole manner younger and 
more confident. 

“This,” he said, grasping the arm of the 
younger man who stood beside him, ‘“‘is my son: 
-and this is his wife, my daughter.” 

“And now sit down,’ he continued, himself 
‘taking one of the kitchen chairs, which Em- 
manuel King, foreseeing a shortage, carried in, 


“sit down; for my son and I have come to a, 


decision which will surprise you. 


“My own first thought,’ he said, “was, I 
confess, that the life of which my son had been 
robbed all these years could now be restored to 
him; in short, that he and his family could 
come at once to me, and share all that I have; 
but he feels, and I feel, after he has explained 
his own feeling to me, that whatever changes 
come to him now must not take from him his 
own life. And his life is the life of a working 
man among working men—yes, and for working 
men, for I can see that it is by no means of 
‘his own personal tastes or choices only that he 
‘is thinking. But he cannot work in that way 
for working men unless he is a working man 
himself ; and he cannot be a working man, 
trusted and followed by his comrades, if he at 
the same time tries to live as the wealthy son 
of William Knowles. He means, therefore, to 
live on in this same ‘sort of home, to wear the 
same sort of clothes, to stick to his job, as 
though the events of this sixth of January had 
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.as they can truly profit by it. 


the children of their nurture, 


not taken place. For the children, he agrees 
to let me make sure that their clothes, though 
as plain as before, shall never lack anything 
of necessary warmth; that their food, though 
as plainly cooked and served, shall never lack in 
abundance or the qualities of nourishment; and 
that they shall continue their education as long 
Also, the fear 
of old age and disabling sickness is once and 
forever lifted from his own shoulders—but of 
that, as long as he continues well and strong, 
no one but ourselves will know. In short, he 
keeps his own place in the world, the place he 
has made for himself, unchanged in all essen- 
tials.” 

“Wxcept for one thing,” John Mann broke in. 
“From now on, mixed up with whatever I try 
to do for men of my own kind, there will always 
be the fact that now I know, as a man knows 
a man, one at least of the people I used to 
think of just as our enemies—my father. Hm- 
manuel,” he said, turning to his friend, “you 
were right. Christianity, when it says that we 
must work for everybody at once, all sorts, all 
classes, the whole world, isn’t just a beautiful 
ideal: it’s plain common sense. A fellow sees 
that, when Once he really sees both sides. I 
think I won’t be able to forget it any more, be- 
cause now, through my father, I can see the 
other half.” . 

“And I,’’ said his father, “have a son among 
the working men. Never again will I say or 
think of them, as I often have, ‘They have 
chance enough, if they will only use it; they 
are as well off as they deserve; they would 
have more, if they were worth more.’ When 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
If a single member is separated from the 
body of the church on Sunday morning, the 
whole body is crippled. 


I see my own son as one of them I feel differ- 
ently—I know differently. I have lived too 
much in my own class. From now on I must 
live for his class also; for the whole, as you 
say. Judge, Doctor,” he continued, turning to 
his friends, “‘we called ourselves wise men—do 
you remember ?—when we planned this journey, 
but I find a truer wisdom at the journey’s end.” 

“So was it,’ said Emmanuel King, “with 
three other wise men once, in another Bethle- 
hem long ago. Though they came bearing gifts 
of price, they went away far richer than when 
they came.” 


League of the New Day 


Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
’ Week of Dec. 20-26 


Monday. A Call to Trust. Matt. 6: 19-34. 

Tuesday. YForefathers’ Day. 1 Chron. 29: 
10-20; 1 Kings 8: 54-62. 

Wednesday. The Vineyard. Mark 12: 1-17: 

Thursday. The Great Commandment. Mark 
12 : 28-44, 

Friday. Our Strength and King. Ps. 46, 47. 

Saturday. Christmas Day. Luke 2: 1-20. 

Sunday. Desiring God. Ps. 42. 


Object for Intercession 

For the Mothers of Little Children: 

Remember, O Lord, those to whom thou hast 
entrusted the care and training of the lives of 
those who shall be the citizens and the leaders 
of the world hereafter. Give them grace to trust 
in thee. Give help in weariness and wisdom in 
teaching. Uphold and provide for them and for 
and let their 
Christmastide be joyful. In the name of Christ 
who was once a child in Bethlehem. Amen.—R. 


AND ADVANCE 
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Department of Religious Drama 
and Pageantry 
Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D 


Some New Dramas 


One of the significant plays being given many 
times this month is “Lighting the Christmas 
Candles.” This is a simple but heart-stirring 
appeal for the women and girls of America to 
light the candles of their less fortunate sisters 
in the Orient. It is hoped that $10 from 100,000 
men and women and smaller gifts from colleges 
will make Christmas, 1920, a day never to be 
forgotten by Japan, China and India. 


The play was given in Jordan Hall, Dee. 4, 
by the Lend-a~-Hand Dramatic Club. In the 
opening scene was shown a gaily decorated 
Christmas tree and a table laden with beautiful 
but somewhat superfluous gifts. The children 
of the family danced about the tree, each choos- 
ing a candle. to light for his own pleasure. 
When the children had been sent to bed, the 
Spirit of Christmas came in and examined the 
gifts. 

Presently after a timid knock a Japanese stu- 
dent entered from Tokio College, bearing an 
unlighted candle. She begged that one light be 
spared, but the Spirit said, ‘Christmas is a busy 
time and people have so little money.” The girl 
departed sadly while the Spirit recalled that in 
1919 the candy bill was $500,000,000, and the 
perfumery bill $180,000,000. 

Then followed eager pleaders from Peking, 
Ginling, Lucknow, Madras and Vellore Colleges. 
The girls slipped away sorrowfully, but as the 
invisible choir sang “It came upon the midnight 
clear,’ they returned and clung to the Spirit of 
Christmas. The Spirit turned to the audience 
and after an eloquent plea said, “May I light 
these candles in His name and yours? Will you 
help?” There was a generous response, “You 
may. We will.” 

The play is full of the spirit of “the birthday 
of the King.” 

“The Christmas Guest’ is being given with 
some variations this Christmas. The play is 
brief and requires little in the way of costum- 
ing. By a home fire, four children are talking 
with their mother about their new gifts of cloak 
and hood, mittens and fur-lined shoes. The 
mother is called away, and a beggar knocks at 
the door. After a little hesitation the children 
feed him and put on to him their own new gifts 
of cloak and hood, mittens and shoes. When 
he departs with grateful thanks, the radiance 
shining through the window tells them that they 
have entertained the Christmas Angel. 


“The Song for the King” is a simple exercise 
requiring only three young people and an older 
person, though it might easily be enlarged. A 
brother and two sisters discuss what will be 
the best Christmas song to sing when the chimes 
ring midnight on Christmas. 

The boy says a glad, merry glee will be just 
the thing since every one is happy on Christ-, 
mas, and he practices an old English wassail 
song. One of the girls says it should be a story 
with “lots of action,” and she chooses “Good 
King Wenceslaus.”’ The third says it should be 
worship, and sing “O come, all ye faithful.” 
When their father enters, they appeal to him 
and he chooses “We three Kings of Orient are,” 
because it suggests gifts in return for Christ’s 
“oreat gift of himself.’ As the clock strikes 
twelve an invisible choir is heard singing “The 
whole wide world for Jesus.’ All say together, 
“The song for the King,” and repeat softly the 
chorus. 
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A Larger Program for the Federal Council 


Fourth Quadrennial Meeting in Boston 


We are all made of the same stuff, but that 
stuff has innumerable variations, and nowhere 
has this protean masquerade been more in evi- 
dence than in American sectarianism. And yet 
something has happened in Boston, the week 
from Dee. 1 to 6, to satisfy all that humanity 
sweeps onward. The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has so spirit- 
ually committed Protestantism to a larger pro: 
gram, that the delegates all returned home with 
the undefinable impression that we are on the 
threshold of a united church. 

If we confound votes and resolutions with 
a subtle ‘spiritual transformation, we shall not 
go far in finding the value of this great meeting. 
If we look to a church conference to take sides 
with our prejudices we shall be disappointed in 
the findings of this body of five hundred repre- 
sentative Americans. The paramount interest 
of these churchmen has been to create a will to 
unity. Is not that enough to achieve now? 

Dr. Frank Mason North, as President for the 
past four years swung into line all the Prot- 
estant churches of the nation, under the im- 
pulse of the war, and Dr. Robert Speer aims 
to steady things, to prepare the church for 
measures ahead. It is not a time for too much 
initiative. No sentence was cheered more than 
that of Nehemiah Boynton, in applying a quo- 
tation of Emerson to the times. “The Concord 
philosopher said, ‘I do not care to see my 
friends very often, but I just want to know that 
they are there.’’’ After picturing the pathos 
of the torn and bleeding world, he closed witn 
the words, “It is sitting in its wretchedness, 
waiting to know whether America is there.” 

Dr. Boynton believes in the individual touch 
through the friendly visitor. As an American 
he has just returned from making this human 
At Rheims he first wanted 


approach in France. 
He did not 


to weep and then wanted to swear. 
say which mood won. 


THE CHURCH AND THE GOVERNMENT 


This is the Council’s utility in American life. 
During the war the main body convened only 
once, in 1916, but it was always ‘‘there.” The 
government oftentimes was asking, not what 
is the opinion of a particular Christian denomi- 
nation, but, what is the Christian sentiment of 
this nation. What do the churches of America 
want done, and how can they be reached in a 
united way? In the very nature of the case, 
the government could not adapt its policies to a 
denominational or sectarian plan, but when a 
body composed of representatives of the evan- 
gelical churches, and constituted in such a way 
as to stand for pure Protestantism in the United 
States made its approach and appeal, the gov- 
ernment recognized something “there” to deal 
with. 

Never before was the relation of free churches 
to a free government so well defined as by 
Bishop McDowell of the Methodist Church, in 
his paper on “The Church in its relation to the 
National Government.” As the government 
shows preference for dealing with one body, the 
Council’s Washington office can be serviceable 
in arranging innumerable interviews and hear- 
ings and in presenting memorials. The coming 
Congress should not be left to moral exposure, 
but the sacramental character of government 
itself should appear in this new crisis in the 
world’s history. A spiritualized government is 
needed to. heighten the morale of government. 

Applause greeted the Bishop’s epigram, 
“Neither Romanism nor Protestantism as such 
‘has a claim on official positions as such.” Any- 
thing that performs a sacramental service like 


By Rev. Frederick B. Noyes 


Rey. Ropert BH. SPEER 
President of the Federal Council 


‘the cabinet of any administration, deserves to 


be spoken of with respect and not the flippancy 
shown by the newspaper that said Secretary 
Colby’s first official duty should be “to find out 
the exits of the State Department’’ as he was 
likely to be “fired” as was his predecessor. 

Chaplains Axton of the Army and Fraser of 
the Navy presented the churches’ obligations in 
providing chaplains, admitting that there were 
now only eighty ehaplains where one hundred 
and forty were required. ‘There were ships 
with nine hundred men having no chaplains. 
The army officer closed with the words of Canon 
Westcott, ‘Great ideas perish unless they find 
lodgment in societies, societies perish unless 
they embody great ideas.” 


INDUSTRY AND RURAL LIFE 


The discussion of the industrial question was 
refreshing in its scoring of doctrinaires and its 
dispassionate approach. Most religious conven- 
tions hand down verdicts on capital and labor, 
though they are rarely ever judicial verdicts. 
They are, discounted as. the utterances of ill- 
informed clergy at white heat. The Federal 
Council substituted an intellectual process for 
the usual emotional one in such gatherings. 
Both sides were presented and the spirit of the 
body seemed to be a conviction that the ques- 
tion is about ‘“‘fifty-fifty.” Just as much human- 
ity on the side of capital as on the side of 
organized labor. There was both fearlessness 
and diplomacy in the words of Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell in the meeting on Sunday after- 
noon that handled “The Christian Challenge 
to Co-operation between Hmployers and Hm- 
ployees.” 

President Thompson of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, President Butterfield of Amherst, Bishop 
Nicholson of Illinois, Dr. Taylor of Indiana, 
described with great insight the desperate situa- 
tion of the rural churches. The war and the 
Interchurch survey helped us to discover this 
startling fact. It was shown that in the Middle 
West the districts where ‘the soil is very poor 
and also where it is the best are most destitute 
of churches. The cause for this condition in 
the latter districts is due to the system of land 
tenancy. Religion and the home are very inti- 
mately associated. On the richest land there 
are no homes, only corn cribs. The owners of 
the land live in the cities, The rural problem 


- Massachusetts 


is created by these great estates. One owner 
said, “Us land-hogs are doing for rural Missouri 
what Germany did for Belgium.” There is no 
vital, continuing spiritual leadership in whole 


counties. 


The agrarian situation is as acute as the in- 
dustrial. The community church by making 
the county a federation unit has reached out 
into these vast areas. 

Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, the Secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, . re- 
ceived two tributes from the floor of the Coun- 
cil for what he has already accomplished in the 
field of interdenominational co-operation. He 
was presented to the Council by the retiring 
President, Dr. North, as “youthful in apypear- 
ance, but an old-timer in the work.” Dr. But- 
terfield believes that the church, while central, 
is still weaker than other institutions in the 
rural districts. 

The racial question was never absent from 
the sessions. Dr. Vance’s mention of certain 
facts scientifically presented in Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s book, “The Rising Tide of Color,” facts 
that cannot be blinked, caused one delegate to 
characterize the volume as “the wickedest book 
of the ages.” The intense race consciousness 
of some of the members of the Council led to 
the bringing of this book several times into the 
forefront of discussion. But when inter-racial 
problems actually appeared on the program as 
the order of the day in the last session, Bishop 
J. H. Jones of Wilberforce, O., Bishop of the 
African Methodist Church, made a deep impres- 
sion by asking the North to respond to the plaint 
of the South and help keep the colored people 
there. His closing appeal was restrained but 
moving. “I do not wish to seem to lecture you. 
We colored people cannot do this. Your voices 
can reach white people of the South. You 
speak for us.” 

Dr. George BH. Haynes asked that the Negro 
be guaranteed fair treatment in the actual af- 
fairs of life, in the schools, courts, ballot, in- 
dustrial opportunity, and declared the acid test 
of our national Christianity and our professed 
sympathy with other darker races, was in our 
treatment of the Negro at home. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


President King of Oberlin outlined a con- 
structive program of religious education. Char- 
acterizing the stupendous failure of Germany’s 
system of education as “training for intoxica- 
tion of power and deification of force,” he 
showed the comparative failing of our own ~ 
system on the ideal side. The deeper life of the 
people can only be touched by the scientific 
spirit, the historical mind, the esthetic attitude 
and religious discernment. He drew with much 
effect the parallel between the pursuit of truth 
and the pursuit of duty, and closed with this 
motto for the teacher, “I will help the child to 
conquer himself whatever it may cost me.” 

Dean Henry B. Washburn of the Episcopal 
Divinity School in Cambridge said we should 
consider some of the opposing historical ’inter- 
pretations of the sixteenth century as “magnifi- 
cent bits of emphasis.” We should also look 
back to the first century and see first of all the 
unity of faith and only secondarily the unity of 
church government. _ 

The theologian can revolutionize the whole | 
basis of our seminary teacher by his ability to 
express religious experience. Faculties and stu- 
dents should be estimated not by their theo- 
logical views, but by the kind of life they lead. 
He plead for interdenominational lecture rooms 
in our seminaries. “This would not level us 
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down where we all agree but would give oppor- 
tunity for each to express his own warm, vital 
Christian experience as a humble contribution 
to the co-operative ideal.” 


GREAT MOMENTS 


It is absolutely impossible to measure the out- 
put of this quadrennial meeting of five hundred 
men and women picked from thirty-one denomi- 
nations, each one representing an average of 
fifty thousand church members. It would take 
the highest art to represent on a page of The 
Congregationalist an impression equivalent to 
that made by this original, unique, national 
body. Reducing the scale a few great moments 
may be recalled— 

When Dr. North introducéd his successor, 
Dr. Speer, in the evening session in the Old 
South Meeting-house, with these words, ‘That 
mighty chaplain who believes that the move- 
ment for co-operation is absolutely undefeat- 
able.” ‘ 

When Dr. Edwin H. Delk of St. Matthew’s 
Hvangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
with singular dramatic power, portrayed the 
fair-haired German and the Romanist poilu 
lying side by side in the grass, after having 
bayonetted each other in the charge ona great 
battlefield in 1918. All force and hate was 
spent and each was reaching for someting to 
give him peace in his dying moments. The 
German found his mother’s New Testament 
and kissed it, the Frenchman’s broken arm was 
unavailing so Saxon Protestant found in French 
Catholi¢’s breast the crucifix and held it to his 
foe’s lips in death. “If religion can so unite 
in death, why not in life?” 

When Dr. Blakeley said, ‘“Hvangelism is more 
of a passion than a method;’’ when Robert 
Speer said, “The race question is not a menace 
but an omen that the Parliament of Man is 
about to be staged,” and when he, as President 
of the Federal Council, took the hands of 
Bishop Gaylor of Memphis, Tenn., and Bishop 
Talbot of Bethlehem, Pa., standing on the plat- 
form between the two. 


AMUSING STATEMENTS 


Some amusing statements were made. Dr. 
Thompson quoted the man who didn’t believe 
in Foreign Missions. ‘I believe the world is 
going to the devil. I’m a regular old optimist.” 

When Henry van Dyke played with the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, saying they 
were a quiet and peaceful folk except when 
provoked, they were strict Calvinists, but with 

- a spirit that made up for that. Contrasting the 
Pilgrims with his own Dutch ancestors, he de- 
clared there was a mighty small difference be- 
tween them, one was a religious community 
with commercial principles, the other: a com- 

-mercial community) with religious principles. 
“The Pilgrim Fathers left Amsterdam because 
the accent on the last syllable was too strong 
for them.” 

One delegate said that he was announced as 

a candidate for a Presbyterian pulpit “from 
Princeton Zoological Cemetery,” and another 
said he did not reason himself out of Christian 
Science, but got out because he was “‘tired of 
being so blooming happy.” 
_ It was a great moment when Herbert Hoover 
declared it to be a greater thing to have the 
American flag flying in the hearts of the three 
and a half million of children he is trying to 
save, than to have it flying over every citadel 
of Europe. 

One delegate was overheard to say that he 
had found the housing conditions of Boston 
worse than those of Pittsburgh, only you 
couldn’t see them in the latter city. But the 
historic appeal of Boston was deeply appre- 
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ciated. Dr. Ramsay was much moved by Con- 
cord and Lexington. Many delegates went to 
the State House to see the Bradford manuscript. 


THe SPIRIT oF UNITED PROTESTANTISM 


The Council did not fade out. The interest 
of the delegates persisted to the end. Perhaps 
the revelation of the spirit of this quadrennial 
meeting of united Protestantism appeared in 
this striking fact more than in anything else. 

There was a depressed mood at one point 
when speakers followed one another ia quick 
succession, emphasizing the suspicion and dis- 
trust‘in the air of today, and claiming that the 
zone of hatred had widened immensely in the 
past four years. 

But from the moment Bishop Lawrence arose 
to preside at the banquet on Monday night at 
the City Club, a steady ascent was made. His 
tribute to the ethical type contributed to our 
national life by the Jews, and his spontaneous 
comment at the end of Dr. Ramsay’s appeal for 
the future friendship of the Hnglish-speaking 
nations, prepared the way for the reconciling 
message given an hour later in Park Street 
Church at the closing session of the Council. 

Dr. Ramsay had mentioned the great words 
of Grant, that he had just found on his tomb 
in New York, ‘Let us have peace.” Bishop 
Lawrence was cheered by the Council rising im- 
mediately from the banquet tables when at the 
end of Dr Ramsay’s fine appreciation of Amer- 
ica he said, ““We wish you, sir, to take back 
to England the echo from our hearts of your 
words and sentiments.” 

And so the final moment contained resolu- 
tions recognizing the world unrest and author- 
izing the administrative committee to present 
to the President-elect and the Senate the hope 
of the churches that some acceptable way may 
be found for our participation in the League 
of Nations: 

The resolutions also satisfied all who believe 
in fairness to the Jews and enforcement of 
prohibition. 


But the one supreme occasion that turned. 


all from the outward to the inward through its 
symbolism that hushed the delegates in the 
presence of the real Christian spirit was the 
great meeting Friday evening in Trinity Church. 
This oceasion is something for future church 
historians to study and explain. There was no 
basketful of federation plans here, but a life- 
like gesture—when General Nivelle kissed 
President King and feelingly pointed to the 
‘“Star-spangled Banner,” actually using our own 
phrase for our flag. When Dr. Gillie of Lon- 
don said the Pilgrims not only dreamed of a 
new world but created it. When John R. Mott 
pleaded for an international network, a unity 
of control, which will express not the dark eyil 
shadow of nationalism but a passional nation- 
ality made through common experience ‘and 
memory, all felt the Tercentenary had touched 
all communions. In the words of the real 
fighter, after such a thriller, we are ready “to 
go on the mat” of the new era. 


Tercentenary Preparations at 
Plymouth 


Actual work was started at the Rock in 
Plymouth, Mass., on Monday, Dec. 6. There 
are three separate pieces of work planned. 
First, all the buildings on the land to be taken 
as a Reservation will be removed. This means 
all land fromthe brook to what is known as 
Brewster Street. Another project is to dredge 
the harbor and construct a pile wharf; while 
the third is to remove Pilgrim wharf, remove 
the ‘canopy over Plymouth Rock and lower the 
Rock to its original position. This is the con- 


it always has been but a little higher. 
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tract which the papers of a few days ago said, 
“The contract to move Plymouth Rock has been 
given,” then told how Plymouth Rock was to 
be moved at some distance. The Rock is where 
This 
third piece of work has been contracted for and 
work actually begun. 

Powers Brothers of Brockton, Mass., have 
the work in charge and expect to push it along 
as fast as weather will permit. One other piece 
of work has been completed, at least as far as 
it will be carried for the present, the removal 
of the houses on the side of Burial Hill. Look- 
ing from Court Street the hill now looks as one 
can think that it might once have looked, com- 
ing down in gentle slope to Russel and School 
Streets. 

Autoists will be glad to know that Plymouth 
and some of the neighboring towns are doing 
good work, with the help of the state, on their 
roads in anticipation of next year. 

Plans for Dee. 21 are beginning to take shape 
in Plymouth. The celebration by the State 
Tercentenary Committee will include a meeting 
in the theater at eleven o’clock with Senator 
Lodge as orator. Prof. LeBaron R. Briggs of 
Harvard will read an original poem. This ses- 
sion will be attended by invited guests from out 
of town. ‘The capacity of the building will 
limit the number of townspeople who ean at- 
tend. For this reason another meeting is planned 
in the afternoon. The speakers are not yet 
arranged for but this will be the town celebrat- 
ing its own day in its own way. On Sunday 


. the 19th, there are to be two religious services. 


The morning service will be at the First 
Church, where it is planned to have representa- 
tives of all the churches of which the Plymouth 
Church is the mother. Orleans, in the old days 
Eastham, Duxbury, Kingston, Marshfield, Man- 
omet, Plympton, and The Church of the Pil- 
grimage of Plymouth. The principal speaker 
will be Dr. James L. Barton. In the evening 
another service will be held in the Pilgrimage 
echureh at which all these churches will be rep- 
resented with speakers from them on the pro- 
gram. OPM: 


Plymouth’s Compact Celebrations 


Celebrations and observances come often to 
Plymouth, Mass., these days. Those of the mo- 
ment are commemorations of the signing of the 
Compact. Provincetown claims this as her own 
special part of the great events in 1920, for they 
say that it was in Cape Cod Harbor that the 
famous paper was signed. Still if it had not 
been for the Nantucket Shoals it might never 
have happened. But the Shoals would be a bad 
place, especially this time of year, to have a 
celebration, 

Among those who celebrated the Signing of 
the Compact was-the Society of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Pilgrims. Gathering on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 20, 1920, first at Plymouth Rock 
they assembled close around the historic boulder 
which has seen many such a gathering this year. 
The Doxology was sung and speeches were made 
by Ex-Goy. LeBaron Prince of New Mexico, 
Gen. Nathan W. Littlefield, Capt. Granville 
Standish and others. The affair was informal 

: a - LA eels 
but impressive; closing with singing of the 
Breaking Waves Dashed High. Leyden Street, 
the first street laid out by the Pilgrims and 
leading from the Rock to the Burial Hill has 
seen many Pilgrims this year. From the Rock 
up this historic street these descendants of the 


Fathers walked to the First Church and had 


their more formal exercises. 

The devotional services were led by Dr. Theo. 
KE. Busfield of the Church of the Pilgrimage 
and an address of welcome by Rey. Arthur B. 

(Continued on page 805) 
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The Authorized Life of Roosevelt 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND His TIME, 2 vols., 
by JosrePpH BUuCKLIN BisHoP  (Scribners). 
“Shown in his own letters” is the explanatory 
phrase attached to the title. It has been a 
great task, worthily performed, to sift and 
arrange this correspondence. Mr. Roosevelt is 
said to have written 150,000 letters during his 
public career. His early years are covered in 
his Autobiography so that his chosen editor has 
wisely treated only the mature years of public 
service. To an unusual extent in this case, a 
biography can be made from the letters for 
“they reveal his personality with all the full- 
ness of a frank and truthful man talking to 
tried and trusted friends.’ And they flood with 
light “his times” for “the touched life at all 
points and, on its intellectual side, touched the 
highest points in every land.” Some of the 
chapter titles will indicate a few of the great 
events upon which these letters throw their 
clear light. The War with Spain, The North- 
ern Securities Suit, Coal Strike Settlement, 
The Kaiser and Venezuela, Securing the Pan- 
ama Canal, Russo-Japanese Peace Conference, 
Secret History of the Algeciras Convention, 
World Voyage of the Navy, The Taft Campaign, 


From Khartoum to London, Roosevelt and Roy- - 


alties, The Progressive Convention of 1912, etc. 
About a dozen portraits accompany this singu- 
larly satisfactory life of the great man beloved 
of so many and so many kinds of people. 


In Other Lands 


THE SPELL OF THE HEART OF FRANCE, by 
ANDRE HALiAys (Page). A traveler who knows 
how to be leisurely even in an automobile has 
written his impressions of “‘the towns, villages 
and chateaux about Paris.’ The result is a 
pleasing mixture of landscape, architecture, 
history and tradition, quite unlike the conven- 
tional travel book. It is an ideal way in which 
to meet, just casually, Madame de Maintenon, 
Madame Roland, Bossuet, Voltaire or Lamar- 
tine. Other characters are less familiar for 
there is variety in treatment. Or some abstract 
topic comes up such as the relation of trees to 
spires or the seventeenth century attitude to- 
ward nature. he style is impressive without 
being rhetorical. More than forty illustrations 
embellish the volume, some of them in color 
with soft backgrounds, and there is a map. 

A Suort History OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE, 
by JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN (Putnam). The 
younger Trevelyans would seem to have steeped 
themselves in Italian history. Mrs. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan has made her own ‘inde- 
pendent study, not from original sources, as she 
explains, but relying on the works of,the best 
scholars. The result is a single volume covering 
the long period from the Barbarian Invasions 
to the Attainment of Unity. It is a plain nar- 
rative of events of great value to the busy 
inquirer who cannot spend time culling and as- 
sembling fragments of knowledge. Any particu- 
lar period may be studied at length with the 
aid of the comprehensive bibliography. Six 
maps accompany the volume and twenty-four 
illustrations. 


BrLeium, OLD AND NEw, by GEORGE Wuar- i 


TON Epwarps (Penn Pub. Co.). This beauti- 
ful volume*while it refers frequently to pic- 
turesque features in past history deals more 
particularly with the Belgium of today. It is 
especially “‘a study of economic life and man- 
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ners of the Belgians” rather than a chronicle 
of its monarchs and campaigns. It devotes 
chapters to describing the great cities, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Liége, Mons, ete. A 
chapter, The Glorious Story of the Yser, de- 
scribes the heroic stand of the Belgian army 
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barring the enemy from Dunkirk and Calais, 
and the story of Cardinal Mercier, “the duel 
between a2 man and a nation,” is the theme of 
another eloquent section. Many illustrations 
by the author in color, or black and white, show 
the public buildings as they were before the 
merciless guns of the enemy destroyed them. 
The text is always interesting, the volume is 
beautifully printed on heavy paper and pre- 
sented in rich binding. It is an admirable gift 
book. 


Putnam 


Short History of the 
Italian People 


GIUSEPPE MAZZINI 


BELGIUM, PAST AND PRESENT, by A. R. Horr 
Moncrigerr (Macmillan). The present-day in- 
terest in Belgium makes timely and welcome 
this scholarly and readable review of the long 
history from the time when Cesar fought with 
the Belge, “the bravest of the Nervii,” to the 
death of Belgium’s first king in 1865. It is a 
long and bloody record, for Belgium has been 
the battlefield of Mnglish, French, Spanish and 
German, as well as Roman, campaigns. Many 
great names appear on its annals and many 
critical events, turning points in history, are 
recorded. Only casual references are made, 
from time to time, to connect places or incidents 
with the Great War. 

A HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE, by 
Capt. I’, BRINKLEY, with the collaboration of 
Baron KikucuI (Doran). For forty years 
Captain Brinkley has been actively identified 
with the political and economic progress of 
Japan. “He has been proprietor and editor of 
the Japan Mail and correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. This volume is said to be the “first 
complete history of Japan” based on Japanese 
sources. It deals with the art, manners and 
customs, literature and religion of the Japanese, 
as well as with its political history. Printed 
on India paper it is a handy volume in spite 
of its 700 pages. It is also abundantly illus- 
trated by Japanese artists and there is a full 
analytical Index of forty pages adding enor- 
mously to its value as a reference book. 

AN AMERICAN’S LONDON, by LOUISE CLOSSER 
HALE (Harpers). This American is an actress, 
but the London she speaks of is not so much 
of the stage as of the housekeeper and her 
problems. It is a chatty account of social con- 
ditions in the transition period. It is a new 
London seen through sympathetie eyes and made 
visible to us with clever touches. 


For Boys and Girls 

ADELE DORING ON A RANCH, by GRACE May 
Nort (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). Number two 
of the Adele Doring series. She and several of 
her friends have the great joy of visiting at an 
Arizona Ranch with enough of the right sort 
of adventures to make a lively summer. F 
_ Tue Sons or LiBerty, by WALTER A. DYER 
(Holt). An admirable story for boys, describ- 
ing with essential accuracy the life and times 
of Paul Revere. The boy or girl reader should 
obtain a vivid impression of life in Boston and 
vicinity ‘during a score or more of years pre- 
ceding the Revolution. The Boston Massacre, 
the formation of the Sons of Liberty, the Tea 
Party, the Battles of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill and other interesting matters are de- 
scribed as if by one who was on the spot. The 
story of Paul Revere is intensely entertaining 
and it is well told in these pages. 

EILEEN’s ADVENTURES IN WORDLAND, by 
ZILLAH Macponatp (Stokes). An ingenious 
story about words, showing how they are re- 
lated, as ‘Mother Glow and her children Glim- 
mer, Glitter, Glisten and Gleam,” and how 
some are of Roman origin, and others of Greek, 
or Arabic, or German, or Norman, or Saxon or 
other origin. It is quite entertaining and curi- 
ously illustrated. 

Dick ARNOLD PLAYS THE GAME, by HARL 
Reep Sitvers (Appleton). The story of a boy 
in a preparatory school, who gives up chances 
to win medals and honors that he may help: 
where he can be of most use to the school. 


— 
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SrorRy-TELLING BALLapDs, selected by FRAN- 
ces JENKINS Oxcorr (Houghton Mifflin). A 
well-selected collection of interesting ballads, 
suitable for story-telling, or for reading aloud, or 
for boys’ and girls’ own reading. There are sey- 
enty-seven in all, romances, hero tales, legends 
and adventures. Some are familiar, Little Billee, 
The Skeleton in Armour, Robin Hood and Little 
John, The Heart of the Bruce, Sir Galahad, 
ete. But\most of them will be new both to the 
young people and to their elders. 

IN THE TRENCHES, by CAPTAIN CHARLES A. 
BorsrorD (Penn Pub. Co.). This is the fifth 
volume in the Victory series and traces the 
further adventures of Ralph Storm and Rod 
Van Horn at the front in the World War. It 
deseribes the trip from their billets to the front 
line trenches and an attack in the Toul section 
and all the preparations which were made be- 
fore. All the varied phases of trench warfare 
are’ shown—bombs, machine guns, barbed wire 
and snipers. No man’s land is pictured and the 
inevitable spies. It is a good, wholesome story 
for boys from fourteen to seventeen years old. 


Troop “ONE” OF THE LABRADOR, by DILLON 
WALLACE (Revell). A story for boys showing 
the life of people in Labrador and among them 
some fine lively Labrador boys who have some 
very thrilling adventures. The boys have heroic 
stuff in them, and when Doctor Joe comes along 
and helps them to be Boy Scouts of course they 
make Troop One worth while. The author knows 
Labrador as an explorer and makes the book 
instructive as well as interesting. 

ARCHAG, THE LarTTLE ARMENIAN, translated 
by Marcaret P. WATERMAN from the French 
of CHARLES H. ScHnaprs (Dutton). Another 
of the Little Schoolmate series which have made 
Young America acquainted with boys and girls 
of other lands. This book shows the life and 
customs as well as the sufferings of the Arme- 
nians. We see their farms, their weddings and 
family life as well as their schools. Central 
Turkey College and Archag’s life there is given 
in detail. The book is as interesting to grown- 
ups as to the young people for whom it is 
written, 

Honor Bricut, by LAuRA W. RICHARDS 
(Page). After the death of her parents, Ameri- 
cans living in the Far Hast, little Honor, who 
has red hair and the impulsive, warm-hearted 
nature that goes with it, knows no home but 
the Pension Madeleine, a boarding school kept 
by two kindly French sisters in Vevey, Switzer- 
land. An accident gives Honor a chance to 
spend a never-to-be-forgotten week in a. Swiss 
chalet and to share the simple, serene life of its 
owners. After her return to the school, a fairy 
godmother appears and Honor’s days at school 
end in a burst ofexcitement.. A charming, 
wholesome story for the thirteen and fourteen- 
year-olds. ! 

Tur PuRSUIT OF THE APACHE CHIEF, by 
EXvERETT T. TomMLINSON (Appleton). A lively 
story for boys describing the hazardous experi- 
ences of two brothers who were in the Apache 
lands when General Miles was sent to put down 
an Indian outbreak under Geronimo. 

Scoutrine ON THE BorpER, by Everett T. 


_ ToMLINSON (Appleton). A story of the days of 


the punitive expedition led by Pershing against 
Villa. Twin brothers, sons of an American 
owning mines in Mexico, are led to act as 


'“Pershing Scouts” on account of their familiar- 


ity with the hilly lands where Villa and his 
soldiers were in hiding. It is a stirring tale 
which boys will enjoy. 

WANG, THE NINTH, by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE 
(Dodd, Mead). A realistic and vivid story of a 
Chinese boy. Wang is the son of a Chinese 
peasant who lives just outside of Peking. The 
time is the Boxer Rebellion. The boy becomes 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


a groom to one of the members of a foreign 
legation shut up in the city. He acts as the 
trusted messehger to the Allied forces on their 
way to the relief of Peking. With all this is 
interwoven how a Chinese boy thinks, lives, acts 
and believes. 


Stasct Hay 


“iL didn't 
Stokes 


Adventures in 
Wordiland 


A YANKEE Girt AT Fort SUMTER, by ALICE 
TURNER CurTIS (Penn Pub Co.). The story of a 
little Boston girl who lived in Charleston just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. Sylvia had 
many good times with her delightfully kind 
and generous Southern friends. She and her 
devoted little black girl had one or two exciting 
adventures, too, in the anxious days just before 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. A well-written 
book, helpful to the little girl who is just be- 
ginning to study her country’s history. 

Lucky PENNY or THISTLE TROOP, by AMY 
BE. BrancwarpD (Wilde). Samantha Penrose, 
known as “Lucky Penny,” is a charming girl, 
just the kind one would like to meet. She is a 
loyal Scout and the activities of her Troop are 


Poor Man’s Rock 


Little, Brown 


ANID) ADVANCE 


‘has a flower for a title. 
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curiously varied. The account produces a great 
respect for those bands of girls everywhere. 

JACK HEATON, Ort Prospecror, by A. FRED- 
ERICK COLLINS (Stokes). How Jack Heaton 
kept his father from being swindled by a Mexi- 
can Oil Company. The story has thrills and 
hairbreadth escapes enough to suit any boy. 
Incidentally it includes some good information 
about oil and the oil industry. . 


Recent Fiction 

CHRONICLES OF THE CLINTONS, 5 vols.,. by 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL (Dodd, Mead). Mr. 
Marshall’s novels have been published in this 
country in irregular order. Many of his read- 
ers have yet to experience the delight of tracing 
the story of the Clinton family in proper se- 
quence. Only thus can the evolution of the 
twins, for instance, be fully appreciated, or the 
revelation of Mrs. Clinton’s suppressed yet 
heroic nature. It is an absorbing pleasure to 
watch the author’s accelerating power and’ skill 
through “The Squire’s Daughter’ and “The 
Eldest Son,” to his greatest height in “The 
Honor of the Clintons.” ‘The Old Order 
Changeth” shows some of the cracks in those 
walls of caste and property which have hitherto 
guarded the Hnglish gentry. “The Clintons and 
Others” is a curious collection of tales about 
members of the family in different generations, 
ending with one which exhibits the reactions of 
the Great War. 

AT FAME’s GATEWAY, by JENNIE [RENE Mix 
(Holt). A musical genius from a small West- 
ern city comes to New York at the expense of 
her home neighbors to be finished and win fame. 
Her acquaintances, disillusionments, her sud- 
den passion for a famous violinist, who she 
knows is married and is only amusing and re- 
freshing himself with her youth and beauty, 
make the material for a story of what we have 
come to call the Greenwich Village circle. It’s 
best point is the contrasts of character and 
point of view between town and country, foreign 
and American people. 

CHRISTMAS RoszEs, by ANNE DoucLaAs SrEpe- 
WicK (Houghton Mifflin). By a pleasant con- 
ceit each of this group of stories of English life 
They are all written 
in the same exquisite style but vary greatly in 
theme and in depth of sentiment. The last 
story, “Autumn Crocuses,’” rises to a great 
height of sincere emotion and of victory through 
courageous endurance of suffering. 

THE TRUCE OF GoD, by MAry RoBerts RINE- 
HART (Doran). A beautiful Christmas story 
presented in attractive form for a gift book. 
It is a medivval tale of the birth of a son at 
Christmas time and the ending of estrangement 
between a French king and his faithful wife. 
It is charmingly told and worthy of the season. 

Poor MAn’s Rock, by BERTRAND SINCLAIR 
(Little, Brown). This latest work of a prom- 
ising author shows decided gain in strength, 
steadiness and character drawing. The Cana- 
dian salmon fisheries furnish the background for 
the hero’s exploits upon his return from the 
war. His inheritance has gone, mostly into the 
hands of a wealthy neighbor. In short there 
is little left him except a deadly feud rooted 
in a love story of the past generation. Young, 
alone, penniless, he sets himself to beat down 
the enemy. How he succeeds and why he is 
disappointed comprise the story. ‘‘Love does 
not make the world go round,’ he thought, 
“but work and fighting.” So he fought the sea 
and unscrupulous monopolies and the man he 
hated. The action is gloriously strenuous and 
the book is full of ideas about the real values 
of life, the idle rich and the conduct of business. 
And for all his independence Cupid finds him 
out, to his sorrow and his joy. 
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Class Conference Hour 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Dec. 26. 

It may be somewhat difficult to fix our atten- 
tion upon the subject proposed for our discus- 
sion today in view of the pressure of the holi- 
day spirit; but it is proposed in the conviction 
that it is imperative and timely. 

One of the most perplexing facts in the life 
of our Christian people today is this: the cen- 
tral item in the teaching of Jesus is almost 
vnknown and terribly unrealized in the thought 
and conduct of even the most devoted followers 
of Christ. A study of the religious ideas of the 
soldiers revealed the fact that practically none 
of them had any idea of the Kingdom of God. 
So far as they had any sort of Christiah knowl- 
edge it was not made up of this great idea 
which Jesus emphasized so strongly. 

A recent writer has said, “It may be doubted 
whether two per cent. of the people who attend 
churches have any clear conception of the mean- 
ing of this phrase (the Kingdom of God) which 
was so constantly on the lips of Jesus. It 
might have been expected that it would have 
been the very first thing to be explained to 
children in connection with Christianity, and 
that church members would receive abundant 
instruction about it. It would have been natu- 
ral if it had filled a great place in catechisms, 
and in confessions of faith. But as a matter 
of fact, it hardly has any place at all in creeds, 
or catechisms. A man might read a great deal 
of ordinary Christian literature and never come 
across the expression” (Gray, The Christian 
Adventure, 1920, p. 20). 

Is this judgment accurate? How large a 
place in your own Christian thinking is occu- 
pied by the idea of the Kingdom of God? Do 
you actually make it one of the working factors 


XI. 


In the previous articles it has been urged 
that all should be tested by the essential teach- 
ing and spirit of Jesus. Hven other portions of 
the Bible must be subjected to this test, if we 
wish to teach others and guide our own lives 
only by what is highest and best. 

Granted that Jesus is our standard, can the 
standard be surpassed? Without hesitation it 
may be said that for this life there is nothing 
above and beyond Jesus’ revelation of the 
Father and his ideal for humanity. His con- 
ception of God as Spirit, as Love, as Father, 
as Friend, as Saviour has nothing beyond it, 
whether we consider his teaching or the mani- 
festation of his Father in his own work and 
life. He lifted religion out of all national, 
racial and ecclesiastical limitations and made 
it universal. 

If there is anything beyond loving God with 
all one’s powers and one’s neighbor. as him- 
self, what is it, except it be this, “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another even as I have loved you,” or “Love 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute 
you, ‘that ye may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven.” If there is anything beyond being 
perfect as your Father in heaven. is perfect, 
if anything can exalt the worth of human 


If so, how? If 


in your conception of life? 
not, why? 

The point for our consideration, therefore, is, 
How can we make the idea of the Kingdom of 
God central and strong in our thought and life 
as Jesus made it in his? So far as Jesus had 
a working plan of life it is summed up in these 
words, The Kingdom of God. 

We must read and study the gospels more 
carefully. Jesus was perfectly clear and con- 
sistent in his message.” He used, of course, a 
set of terms that were understood by those to 
whom he spoke. We could wish that he had 
not used a kingdom as the symbol of his new 
conception of life; in some ways the family 
would have been a better figure. Yet kings were 
a most real item in the thought and life of his 
day, and he used familiar words. 

Now what is the Kingdom of God, that was 
so clear an item in the consciousness of Jesus? 
As we review the studies of the quarter we may 
be satisfied by the answer given by Dr. Gray, 
whose book has just been cited. He calls the 
Kingdom of God “a description of what human 
life becomes when it is lived under the con- 
straint of two truths—the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man.” Or, again, ‘The 
Kingdom means human life dominated through 
and through by love.” State your own defini- 
tion as fully as you can. Be sure that it is com- 
prehensive enough to include all the elements 
that Jesus included in it, but also simple enough 
to be easily understood and appreciated. 

What are the conditions of entrance to the 
Kingdom? Jesus made them clear. In a word, 
those who belong to the Kingdom are such as 
do not make self but make others the object of 
desire and action. They must give up their 
selfish life in order that they may find life truly 
and wholly in service to their comrades. This 
seems like a contradiction of terms; but it is 


not. We can understand it when we enter into 


personality more than, ‘‘What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and forfeit his 
life?” If there is anything beyond the redemp- 
tive purpose and love of God as expressed in 
Jesus Christ, if there is anything beyond the 
determined purpose to have the will of God done 
on earth as it is in heaven, if there is a higher 


social ideal than that of the Kingdom of God. 


The essential teaching of Jesus is the final 
word in religious and moral ideal. 

The sacrificial love of God, as manifest in 
Jesus Christ, is the final word in redemptive 
power. 


on earth, in which righteousness, love, brother- 
hood and the will of God are to reign, a uni- 
versal brotherhood cemented in the common 
fatherhood of God, we have never heard thereof. 
These are ultimate, final. There is no beyond. 

Jesus gave us ultimate religious teaching, and 
what is more, he realized this teaching in his 
own life. Jesus brings men into complete moral 
fellowship with God, throwing into their lives 
the mightiest redemptive force known to earth. 
Whatever we may think about the Christ, the 
best that we know of God, of man, and the way 


the full meaning of: two great statements of 
Jesus, one in which he said that he came to 
bring men life and to give it to them abun- 
dantly ; the other, in which he said that for the 
sake of others he perfected his own life. That 
is, life in the Kingdom is the largest and the 
most perfect possible; but it is for the purpose 
of serving and enriching the lives of others. 
To put it most briefly, one enters the Kingdom 
when he takes the ruling motives from which 
Jesus acted habitually and holds them steadily 
at the center of his own customary action. 

What are the rewards of the Kingdom? 
This is a fair question. We can hardly ask 
any one to undertake any course of action with- 
out telling them the issues of it. They are well 
summed up in the Golden Text for Dee. 12: 
Righteousness, peace and joy. Think these 
through. The first reward of the Kingdom: is 
simply goodness, the old-fashioned and splendid 
quality of right living. And this is needed now 
throughout the world. We need to be sure that 
we can depend upon the morality of men. Then 
comes peace; and no word needs to be spoken 
to emphasize the yearning of humanity for this. 
But it cannot be guaranteed by anything less 
than the fact of membership in the Kingdom 
of God. If there ever is a League of Nations 
that will endure and bless the world it will be 
the plan that realizes the ideals of Jesus con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God. And finally comes 
that joy which issues from loyalty to Christ, 
the King. We ought to be happy; we can be; 
the way is through the Kingdom of God. 

It is summed up in one principle: Loyalty to 
Christ. 


O; | * Peres 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Is the Christianity of the Bible the Final Word bi Religion? 


of life come from him. What he was, God is; 
in him -we have seen the Father. 

The New Testament is inestimably rich in its 
view of God and man and incomparable in the 
personality that irradiates it all. There is some 
alloy even here, .but there is pure gold in abun- 
dance. The Sermon on the Mount stands alone 
in the religious and moral world, The parables 
of our Lord are unequaled as instruments for 
religious teaching, Hpistles expand, interpret, 
and adjust the Christian message to the need of 
growing churches. And the writer of most of 
them has found the answer to Job’s question, 
why do the righteous suffer, in that power 
through which we can make all things work 
together for good. In this New Testament we 
find essential Christianity. 

The mask was never torn from the face of sin 
with more unerring accuracy, and the veil was 
never so completely lifted from the face of the 
God whose supreme purpose is to bear away 
the sin of the world, at whatever cost. The 
skillful surgeon’s knife is applied to cut away 
the last vestige of cancerous sin, and the healing 


love of God is oil and wine to wounded and ~ 


bleeding lives. The clouds are recognized, but 
these clouds are shot through with rays of light 
(Continued on page 795) 
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tion which hurts and lames us. 
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“A Memorial of the Pilgrims 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Dec. 19-25 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture Passage. Gen. 11: 1-12. 


The Changes of Three Hundred Years. Hu- 
man nature has not changed. The Good News 
of Christ and his invitation to share his King- 
dom and to get about his work are just as fresh 
to the needs of men as they were when the 
Pilgrims were driven out of England. But man- 
ners and aims of living have changed in many 
ways completely. This is the time to ask what 
are the permanent things in the Pilgrim testi- 
mony; and then how far we have been faithful 
to them and tried to make their convictions 
effective in the life about us. In a time of 


- laxity in a great part of England the Scrooby 


Chureh stood for the reality of religion as a 
factor of everyday living. They were not of 
those who were religious on Sunday and pagan 
or self-seeking on all the other days of the week. 
Their theology did not work in spurts. Their 
faith bore the test of persecution and bore it 
well. Are our faith and practice of like active 
and resistant quality? If we had to choose be- 
tween sacrificing faith or losing our homes, 
going out like Abraham or the Pilgrims to some 
foreign shore, could we stand the trial? They 
were also keen on extending the witness which 
had been given them. What we call the mis- 
sionary spirit seems to have been the decisive 
factor in their choice of a home. 


How Far Have the Pilgrim Ideals Been Made 
Real? The flood of population has overtaken 
the descendants of the Pilgrims, but it has not 
wholly overwhelmed them. Their ideals are 
still alive. They have been the leaven of a 
nation. The spirit of reality in religion has 
never died out in America, though it has some- 
times appeared to be asleep. Many of the re- 
sults may be tabulated. The freedom of religion 
is one of them. We have established the prin- 
ciple that men are free to follow what form of 
faith they will, and this came largely from the 
ideal of the Pilgrims—the ideal of sole responsi- 
bility to God. And yet in combination with the 
Puritans of the Massachusetts colony it had to 
pass through the experiment of church estab- 
lishment. We are, in fact, nearer to the Pil- 
grim ideals in many matters than their descend- 
ants were in the Colony of Massachusetts. 


What is There Next to Do? We must next 
recover fully the everyday practical application 
of the principle that God is Lord in all our 
lives. There is a modern flabbiness of convic- 
We are too 
often much too much at ease for the full de- 
velopment of our Christian convictions. They 
do not grip us as they did the men in Scrooby. 
We want to get back that sense of the urgent 
authority of obedience to Christ in shaping all 
our human duties and relations. We must also 
seek to regain that fresh view of the life we 
live and of the world as a place of our activi- 
ties which has been too much dimmed by the 
multitude and multiplicity of modern interests 
and engagements. By comparison the Pilgrims 
were nearer to Christ’s idea of childlikeness. 
The real tasks are old, but they repeat them- 
selves for every fresh generation. 


Closet and Altar 


GOLD AND FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 


And they fell down and worshiped him; 
and when they had opened their treasures 
they presented unto him gifts; gold and 
frankincense and myrrh.—Matt. 2: 11. 


Here, too, is the worship and consecration 
of believing hearts. For here the rich and 
poor, the wise and unlearned, meet together 
in common fellowship. Already he draws all 
men to him, and changes life for them, The 
rich pour out their treasures of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh, at his feet. The poor 
leave the yet greater treasure of their devo- 
tion, and go forth to proclaim him in the 
testimony of captured hearts. Bethlehem be- 
comes to them all the starting-point of a new 
life. From henceforth they are not their 
own.—J. Stuart Holden. 


“They laid their offerings at his feet: 
The gold was their tribute to a king, 

The frankincense, with its odor sweet, 

Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body’s burying.” 


In the quality of the gifts offered to the 
infant Jesus by the Magi, they set forth all 
his attributes—as a king they laid gold at 
his feet; as God they offered him incense; 
as man they gave him myrrh. Thus the hom- 
age they rendered became a proclamation of 
all the mysteries of the religion he was to 
establish. As man he was to die; as God 
he was to live again; as king he was to judge 
all men.—Hilary of Poitiers. 


O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant: : 
O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem ; 
Come and behold him 
Born the king of angels; 
O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him! 
O come, let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 
—Bonaventura, tr. by F. Oakeley. 


Wealth and worship and weariness are all 
to be brought in offering to Christ, that he 
may use them for his purposes.—R. 


O God our Father, giver of the most lov- 
ing gift, make us partadkers of thy joy at 
Ohristmas time. We too, with simple shep- 
herds and the wise men come to bend the 
knee before the kingly Child, bringing our 
gifts of faith and love in true self-offering. 
Show us our way of service and give us will- 
ing hearts to walk therein. For motherhood 
and childhood, for love that gives and learns, 
we bring thee thanks. Have mercy wpon 
wives and mothers in distress and children 
fatherless. Hasten the coming of thy king- 
dom. Bring an end of war and giwe the 
shaping of.the world to men of good will. 
Teach our hearts to make ready for that age 
of peace. In the name of Christ, who loved 
us and gave himself for us. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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-Good Tidings for a StrickenPeople 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Dec. 26-Jan. 1 


Topic: New Opportunities for Christian Sery- 


ice in the Near Hast. Heb. 11:32; 12:2; 
1 Cor. 16:9, (Missionary meeting.) 


Claims Upon Us 

Paul, the great missionary, was constantly 
finding open doors to new opportunity and the 
fact that obstacles and adversaries were in the 
way only seemed to give zest to the enterprise. 
The Near Hast is one great open door and the 
recital of its tragedies would present another 
witnessing of faith like the roll of honor in 
Heb. 11. 


Their Need, Our Chance 

It is in no cold-blooded spirit that we recog- 
nize the opportunity which the need of the Near 
Kast gives to us for a practical Christian min- 
istry. After the Armenian massacres of 1894- 
1896 thousands of orphans were put into the 
eare of Christian -missionaries and received 
training that probably would not have been 
possible under normal conditions. The oppor- 
tunities for such service. are multiplied today. 
Not only the children but adults, practically 
a whole nation are dependent. 


What They Need 

1. They must have food, shelter and cloth- 
ing; or die. The manner in which these come 
to them from Christians in other lands will help 
to shape their conceptions of real Christianity. 

2. They need the ministry of healing. Hven 
in normal times the scarcity of doctors, the 
ignorance of modern methods of sanitation and 
medicine, the lack of hospitals and nurses, pre- 
sent a strong appeal for aid. How much more 
in these days of misery following the war, with 
every disease-breeding agency heightened in 
power and the means of combatting it lessened. 

8. They need education. The final solution 
of their most pressing problems will never be 
reached except as it comes through the wise 


~guidance of their own leaders trained in the 


principles of fairness, justice and good will. 

4. The women need help in finding a new 
life. The old seclusion of the harem is passing. 
Women dare to appear with unveiled faces upon 
the publie street. Whither shall this liberty 
lead them? To make it safe, we must multiply 
such influences as are exerted in our schools 
for girls. 

5. They must have our sympathetic help as 
a nation. In the present confused state of inter- 
national affairs, it is not easy to see just where 
or how we can be most helpful. One thing is 
certain, however, we cannot relapse into selfish 
indifference to their need without dishonor and 
without forfeiting any claim to being a truly 
Christian nation. 


REFERENCES for further reading: Hverybody’s 
World, by Sherwood Hddy; Chap. Il. The New 
Near Hast; The Christian Approach to Islam, by 
James L. Barton, especially chapters 16, 20 and 
21; World Facts and America’s Responsibility, by 
C. H. Patton, pp. 33-38, 98-100, 124-132; Pen Pic- 
tires of the Siege of Aintab, by J. HB. Merrill; 
(Envelope Series, A. B. €. F. M., Oct. 1920) ; 
Shepard of Aintab, by Alice Shepard Riggs; Ma- 
soud, the. Bedouin, by Alfreda Post Carhart, and 
files of the Missionary Herald, World Outlook and 
Missionary Review of the World. 
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Tales of the Mayflower Children 


Wrestling Sets a Fox-trap 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 

“Father,” said Wrestling Brewster one autumn 
afternoon after he had finished his stint of 
labor in the field and his task in the lesson-book, 
“some wild thing of the woods hath again 
trampled down the corn and there is a broken 
place in the palisade.” 

“TJ wonder John Dotey, who was such a 
hunter of game in HWngland according to his 
own tale, hath such poor luck here with the 
foxes that he lets them destroy our planting and 
devour our fowl,’ complained -Mistress Brew- 
ster. “He is ever prating about his traps and 
weights that he brought with him from England, 
but they be of little use.” 

“For all his talk, he hath not much luck,” 
remarked Wrestling. “If father says I may, 
I would try my hand at it, and, marry, I could 
do better, who am but a boy. I would catch the 
thief. May I try, father?’ 

Elder Brewster laid by his goose-quill and 
pushed back the inkhorn. 

“So thou wouldst pit thy skill against that 
of John Dotey, who hath a man’s experience?” 

“Yes, father,’’ answered Wrestling, who was 
inclined -to argue when he dared,'and was 
moreover a bit of a braggart. “John hath not 
set so many traps before we landed here that 
he knows so much more about it than other 
folk. ’Tis an easy matter to catch the thief 
if one places the trap in the right spot,’ and 
Wrestling spread out his thumbs with a gesture 
of easy confidence. 

Elder Brewster thought a moment and then 
said: “T’'were a fine thing to catch thief Rey- 
nard, and if thou art so clever at it as thou 
thinkest thyself, mayhap it will be no great 
trouble, but where wilt thou get a trap?” 

Wrestling flushed at the question, for though 
he knew well that John Dotey or any of the 
men who had traps would lend him one, he did 
not wish his venture known, lest he make 
a failure and be a laughing-stock. 

“Oh, there be many a trap in the Towne, 
mayhap,” he replied evasively as the Elder’s 
grave eyes surveyed him critically. 

“Thou hast my consent. If thou canst 
catch the marauder, thou shalt have the pelt 
to barter with any purchase thou canst find; 
but if thou dost no better than John Dotey, of 
whose skill thou hast such poor opinion, thou 
needs must do extra tasks about the common 
labor and in thy lesson-books to teach thee the 
folly of over-confidence in thy superiority over 
thine elders.” 

Flushing at the rebuke, Wrestling hastily 
left the house, for the thought of selling a 
pelt for his own benefit was delightfully excit- 
ing. What a fine thing it would be to be able 
to tell John and everybody else that he, Wres- 
tling Brewster, had done what they had failed 
to do! What a surprise it would be! How 
the boys would envy him, and how the girls 
would admire him! Then he remembered that 
if he borrowed John’s trap and weight, there 
would be no surprise, for John would be sure to 
tell. 

“T will borrow it without telling him till 
afterwards,’ he said to himself at last. “It 
will be no harm, for he would surely say yes, 
if I asked.” But the idea was not altogether a 
pleasant one, for Wrestling, though vain, was 
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at heart an honest lad. Temptation had knocked 
at the door, however, and Wrestling rather 
shyly at first bade him enter. 

“Tt’s no harm to borrow from a neighbor,” 
he kept saying as he stealthily approached John 
Dotey’s house and went to the lean-to shed where 
he knew he kept his traps and hunting-gear. 
John was still busy in the fields, and no one 
would see him. Somewhat guiltily he took up 
the trap, but alack, the weight and its chain 
were missing, and search as he might, he could 
not find them! What could he do? Suddenly 
he remembered that the copper chain with the 
padlock that had secured his father’s chest of 
books was in the kitchen closet. He could at- 
tach one end of the chain to the trap, fasten 
the other to a tree or stump, click the lock, 
and even a bear could not escape! It was a 
wonderful idea, and he hurried home to carry 
out the plan. Chance favored him, for his 
mother had gone to help Mistress Hopkins with 
little Oceanus who was ailing, Love was study- 
ing his Latin lesson for the following day, and 
Fear and Patience were with their mother. 

“J will take this fresh deerskin to kneel 
upon while I hide the trap and chain, so Mr. 
Fox will not scent me,” he said as he hastened 
out of the cottage and. beyond the palisade of 
the cornfield. 

There were groups of trees on every side, 
all about the same size and equally distant from 
the place where the palisade was. broken. 
Selecting one whose roots came a little above 
the surface of the ground, Wrestling went 
back to kill a chicken, for the trap was of 
little use if not baited. 

Spreading the deerskin, he scooped up the 
earth and made a hole sufficiently large to con- 
tain the steel trap, to which he attached one 
end of the copper chain. This done, he care- 
fully covered the opening with slight sticks 
placed crosswise and close enough together to 
support a light covering of earth. On the top 
he laid the dead fowl and then, digging a shal- 
low ditch, he laid the chain in it, and covered it. 
Fastening the end around the root of the tree 
he had chosen, he snapped the lock and covered 
the whole very carefully with earth and leaves 
and sticks so that even a very observing fox 
would not become suspicious ! 

Well satisfied with his work, Wrestling went 
home to his supper. Too excited to eat, he 
caused Mistress Brewster such uneasiness that 
she offered him a dose of physic and would 
have proceeded to make him swallow it had 
not Captain Standish come in to say that a 
rumor was about that the Massachusetts (the 
Boston Bay Indians) were in a threatening 
mood and ready to make trouble for the Plym- 
outh Colony. 

After talking over the matter it was agreed 
between the Elder and Captain Standish that, 
as this was but hearsay, the wise course would 
be to go among them, partly to see their coun- 
try, partly to make peace, and partly to trade 
with them, so, after calling in the Governor, it 
was decided that ten men should be chosen to 
go upon this journey with Tisquantum, a 
friendly Chief, to interpret for them, and two 
other savages with him. All this caused some 
excitement, as there were preparations to be 
made. “It were well to gather the men to- 
gether at once,’ said Captain Standish. But 
who will be our messenger?” 

“T do not like to send Wrestling out after 
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‘curfew, but necessity needs must stand before 


the law upon occasion, so write the lad a bit 
of passport lest John Alden or some other for- 
bid him,” said Elder Brewster. Then calling 
out: “Come, Wrestling, here is a better chance 
to help the Towne than trapping foxes. Captain. 
Standish would have you go to Master Allerton 
and Master Hopkins and bid them muster out 
the young and able-bodied men to the fort, 
where we will meet them forthwith. If any 
one stay you on the way, show them this bit of 
paper writ by the Captain’s hand, and Wres- 
tling, mind you do not tarry on this errand, for 
it be urgent.” . 

Never before had Wrestling been called upon 
to do so important an errand for the common 
good, so for the moment all memory of the fox- 
trap went from his mind, and in great excite- 
ment he put on his mantle cloak and hurried out. 

“T will take a short cut behind our palisades 
and rouse Master Allerton at the back door,” 
he said to himself as he hastened out. A full 
moon silvered the fields and made strange shad- 
ows among the clumps of trees, but Wrestling 
was too full of pride to feel nervous as he strode 
along boldly, thinking of his own importance 
and nothing else. Suddenly he stumbled. His 
foot went through a hole, and he felt the grip 
of sharp steel that held it as in a vise. At the 
same moment an intense pain shot through his 
foot and ankle. Instantly he remembered, and 
realized what had happened. He was caught in 
the trap he had set for the fox, and there was 
no escape! Hvery time he tried to move his 
foot, the chain pulled the clamp tighter and 
his pain increased. What was to be done? Far 
worse than the pain was the knowledge that he 
would fail to perform an important errand in- 
trusted to him, and then there would be no pos- 
sible chance to conceal the fact that he had 
“borrowed” something without asking the con- 
sent of the owner and, above all, been himself 
eaught in his own trap! 

These thoughts were very bitter, and Wres- 
tling forgot the pain of his foot in an agony of 
mortification and shame. The minutes seemed 
hours as they passed. He knew that his father 
and Captain Standish and the Governor were 
wondering why he did not return from his 
errand. Soon they would send some one to 
search for him and then what-a ridiculous figure 
he would cut squirming about in his own fox 
trap! He wiped the cold drops of perspiration 
from his forehead, and try as he would to keep 
them back, the tears would rise to his eyes and 
trickle down his cheeks. Though it was less 
than an hour, it seemed a long time before he 
heard shouts and saw the glimmer of torch- 
lights. His father, the Captain, and the Gov- 
ernor, followed by others, were coming in search 
of him. He heard John Dotey’s hearty voice 
saying, “I trust the lad has not fallen in with 
that rascally fox or a treacherous savage !’’ and 
his father’s deep voice in answer, “God forbid!’ 
John Dotey spied him first of all, and ran for- 
ward, only to halt in amazement when he saw 
and understood Wrestling’s plight! 

“Why, how came this? The boy is caught in 
a fox trap! Who set it, I wonder?” Then 
all came toward him with questions. 

“In a moment, lad, I will set you free,” cried 
John Dotey. ‘‘Where is the weight? I see 
nohe anywhere.” 

“Tis fastened to yon tree,”’ answered Wres- 
tling, in trembling tones, “by father’s copper 
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chain that has a padlock. That is why I was 
caught so hard and fast. And, O John, ’tis your 
own trap I took without your leave, and I am 
fairly punished for my wrong-doing, which I 
pray you and my father will forgive!” and no 
longer able to control himself, for every one 
was laughing as hard as ever they could except 
the Elder, who looked sad and stern, he burst 
into'passionate sobs. 

“Nay, nay,’ said the good-natured John, try- 
ing to suppress his merriment. “The trap was 
welcome to you, lad, and, marry, your notion of 
locking it to a tree was a good one. Methinks 
if you had not come this way yourself, our thief 
would sure have been caught fast. So, friends, 
there is no need to laugh at his sorry plight, for 
he hath given us hunters a great and new 
notion.” 

“That may be,” said Hider Brewster, ‘‘but he 
must make good to you for thus trespassing 
upon your place and taking that which was 
not his own for his use. Go you back to my 

. house and get from Mistress Brewster the pad- 
lock key to this chain that hangs on ‘a nail by 
the chimney and set this little fox free.” 

Wrestling knew that his father, though he 
would doubtless give him many tasks to make 
him remember what he had done, would forgive, 
knowing that he had really meant to do a useful 
thing for the Towne. For years to come there 
were many sly jokes about two-legged foxes 
eaught in their own traps, but the Pilgrim folk 
were kindly at heart and did not hold things 
against young folk too long. The Elder himself 
said that the lesson of the fox trap had taught 
Wrestling the folly of thinking himself wiser and 
eleverer than those about him, and, better than 
all else, had brought home the lesson that to be 
truly honest, one must respect the property of 
another and make use of nothing without the 
consent of the owner. So out of the setting of 
the fox trap and what came of it, Wrestling be- 
came the most careful and trustworthy boy in 
Plymouth Towne. 
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The Comrades’ Corner 


Dear Comrades: 

Some one wrote me the other day asking if I 
am a descendant of John Alden (and Priscilla 
Mullens, I suppose, also; she is quite neces- 
sary). I am sorry to say I am not; I wish I 
might say that I am. 

I like to read the brief notes about them in 
the appendix to William Bradford’s History 
“of Plimoth Plantation.” One says: “John 
Alden was hired for a cooper, at South-Hamp- 
ton, where the ship victuled; and being a 
hopfull yong man, was much desired, but left 
to his owne liking to go or stay when he came 
here; but he stayed, and maryed here.” (This 
history is not a particularly good example for 
poor spellers, is it?—Mr. A.) 

Another note reads: : 

“Mr. Molines, and his wife, his sone, and his 
servant, dyed the first winter. Only his dougter, 
Priscila, survied, and maried with John Alden, 
who are both living, and have 11. children. And 
their eldest daughter is maried, and hath five 

children.” 

Did all of you know that John and Priscilla 
had eleven children? I wonder if all the boys 
were as bashful as their father, and the girls 
as pretty as their. mother. 

What times those children of the Plymouth 
Plantation must have had! How careful they 
must have been about going out into the woods, 
along the banks of the Town Brook or out to 
Billington Pond! 

I have just been reading a delightful book, 
written for young folks, “Argonauts of Faith,” 
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by an Wnglishman, Basil Mathews. 
probably get it at your library. Your minister 
may have it. Get it if you can and see what 
experiences those little Pilgrims went through. 
See whether you would like to exchange places 
with them. 

It is just about three hundred years ago since 
they and their fathers and mothers landed at 
Plymouth. How many of you will enter into 
an agreement with me to reac through William 
Bradford’s History, which I mentioned above? 
It is very quaint, but full of interest, written, 
you see, by some one who was right there. I 
will gladly print in an honor roll all who will 
read the history before Jan. 15. Will you be 
one? 

I wish I might have taken you all with me 
the other day when I went to the State House 
library in Boston and saw this wonderful old 
book, in Governor Bradford’s own handwriting. 

Let me report here that our Dorchester Acad- 
emy—Comrades’ Corner Lunch Fund—now to- 
tals $39.18. Hoo-ray! That means a’whole 
lot of good cheer and good “feeds” for those de- 
serving boys and girls. I will give you next 
time the names of the donors not previously 
mentioned. 

Still another R. F. D.—er, No. 8, Florence L. 
Lattin, whose post-office address is Shelton, Ct., 
would like “‘to exchange letters with some one 
who lives in the city, as I have lived in the 
country all my life, and would like to know 
what they do in the city.” She gives us a good 
conundrum: What word in the English lan- 
guage is it, that if you take one letter from it, 
it will make you sick? I will save the answer 
until next week. 

I have some letters with fine lists of odd 
names which I shall have to give you soon. 
There is no use trying to shut down on that 
subject. 


You can 


Comradely yours, 


Lr Noden. 


In The Church School 

(Continued from page 792) 
and drenched with golden glory. There are lives 
broken by sin, but this evangel causes the ‘‘note 
of joy to break even from the bruised reed.” 
And through it all and back of it all, there is 
a life which in its daily walk, even as much as 
in its teaching, reveals the character and re- 
demptive purpose of God, as we have never seen 
them before or since. In him, we see what God 
is, what God means, and what is God’s purpose 
of love toward man. Jesus Christ is the master 
of life, and the master of death. He holds the 
secret of the ages. Into our lives, while we live, 
he throws the dynamic of God’s sacrificial love; 
and when the shadows lengthen, when our sun 
of life is setting, he lifts the rainbow of im- 
mortal hope before our eyes, to cheer us on the 
lonely pilgrimage. ! 

Whatever there may be in the Bible that is 
lower, provincial, temporary, out of accord with 
Jesus’ teaching, and thus with no right to con- 
trol us, this universal truth, this word of God 
contained within the Bible, has full authority. 
Nothing can destroy it and no theory of inspira- 
tion can increase it. The voice is that of our 
Father and “its authority is beyond the reach 
of criticism as the soul is beyond the reach of 
physical analysis.” It is not dependent upon 
the accuracy of manuscripts. It finds us, as it 
has the right to find us, in our deepest depths 
and stands by its own self-evident truthfulness. 
Here indeed is the very-bread of life for our 
hungry souls. 

Subject next two weeks: Making the Bible 
a Living Book. Then answers to questions will 
begin. ‘Frank M. SHELDON. 
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Post-Election Wisdom 
From Our Readers 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

You insulted Democrats before and after the 
election with belittling phraseology. 

You are self-condemned by your own words: 
“The superb organization of the Republican 
party, behind which were wealth,” ete. 

Clear enough that wealth has precedence of 
all else in your mind. Money above Jehovah 
and Jesus. : 

How can a servant of money be follower of 
any god but money? 

Again: “The Republicans framed too severe 
an indictment.” 

Then Republicans lied. 

An un-Christian act insupportable by a Chris- 
tian publication. 

Unfortunately you occupy a position which 
should and could be exalted to a true Christian 
plane by a capable, honest and just follower of 
Jesus. May God have \merey on your soul. 

4 JESSE R. Zook. 

Joplin, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

You are too modest in accepting the verdict 
of your reader who writes from Southern Pines, 
S. C., hinting that your paper is not infallible. 
You have the right to claim the infallibility of 
the truth, and I feel that your attitude on the 
League of Nations and your hopes for the In- 
terchurch World Movement are both nearer the 
truth than the individualism which he claims 
is now in the saddle. We hope you will con- 
tinue to dare to be a prophet of the new day; 
and such prophets ‘will ever be bemeaned and 
derided by those who dwell comfortably in the 
valley of individualism and whose motto is 
“Safety First.” 

Moses did not see the accomplishment of the 
great Forward Movement he launched in Hgypt. 
The dreams of Isaiah are only now being slowly 
and painfully worked out into international in- 
struments. We have heard it said that perma- 
nent human progress is attained by, first a 
dream, then a wish, then a struggle, and finally 
it becomes a fact. 

The ideals you have inspired us to accept and 
be willing to want and struggle for will some 
day, under God’s leadership, be a glorious fact. 

I shall never cease to be grateful to my father 
who, while I was but a lad, taught me to fear 
and fight the organized liquor traffic. He 
“throwed away his vote,”’ as men told him, many 
times, by casting it with the Prohibition party, 
but I do not today agree that it was thrown 
away. He dreamed of and earnestly wished for 
a day which he never lived to see, but his three 
sons are living today in a nation divorced from 
the organized and licensed liquor traffic. 

“Where there is no vision the people. perish.” 
Don’t relax, or confess defeat. The Congrega- 
tional churches of America will this year, in 
my opinion, raise twice as much for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom as they would if the 
Interchurch World Movement had not given the 
impetus. And some of us believe with Mr. 
Taft, Wickersham, Lowell, Hoover, and per- 
haps even Prof. Fisher, that the League of 
Nations is more of a fact, more of a power and 
more freighted with promise today than it ever 
has been. It is dawn on the mountains, as those 
in the valley of provincialism will soon awaken 
to find. 

CLAUDE ALLEN McKay. 

Gardner, Mass. 


To lightly surrender a faith that has given 
pragmatic proof of its truth through the solace 


‘and strength it has afforded a hundred genera- 


tions of human beings is not a sign of culture. 
—John Andrew Holmes. 
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The Puritan as a Modern Man 
Our Heritage from Seventeenth Century Radicals 


The picture of Puritan New England has 
often been painted with unsympathetic brush, 
throwing strong light upon its narrow-minded- 
ness and severity, while passing over in shadow 
that which has been praiseworthy, enduring or 
productive of future growth. A complete view 
of the Puritan and of his work cannot be 
briefly presented, but even a glimpse may dis- 
cover a few of the characteristics essential to 
his success and deserving of enduring apprecia- 
tion. Old diaries, letters and records, made 
accessible in print, have revealed the secrets of 
his daily life, his ideals and methods, and in 
these arcana may be discovered much that an- 
ticipates modern development and that has con- 
tributed’ to our national history and _ social 
progress. 


A SUCCESSFUL HXECUTIVE 


First of all the Puritan had that clear-sighted 
mind which could bring order out of affairs 
theological or secular and construct a system 
of government that has proved lasting. Both 
church and state were well organized, while 
each small community had in itself the ma- 
chinery to manage its local affairs. This execu- 
tive genius, the quality most highly valued in 
these days of great organizations, is a gift to 
us from the Puritan. You may say that his 
outlook was narrow, his field of activity lim- 
ited by conformity to Mosaic ideals, but in 
spite of this he was able to found a state that 
outgrew these bouhdaries and has proved an 
example unto others. 

The greatest quality of the Puritan was his 
single-minded devotion to duty. It has been 
well said: ‘Our fathers may have been narrow 
and straight-laced, but they were not cross-eyed 
from trying to keep one eye on God and the 
other on the main chance.” 

The Puritan was aggressive, not content to 
sit still but ready to seize the first advantage 
for greater growth. Continually his settlements 
pushed back the frontier; one whole community 
erossing the pathless wilderness to the fertile 
Connecticut before the parent villages were se- 
curely established. Settlers driven from home 
by Indian attacks were ready to return with 
new courage at the earliest opportunity. Not 
long after the arrival of the first colonists the 
hammer of the shipwright was heard, and soon 
New England sailors in home-built vessels 
visited all lands and returned laden with rich 
eargoes. No obstacle daunted their spirits and 
success followed in their footsteps. 


UNDESIRABLES HWXCLUDED 


The influence of the Puritan church in tem- 
poral matters and its close connection with the 
state have been emphasized in many ways. In 
a covenant drawn up by the settlers of a town 
founded in 1666, the people declared their de- 
sire “to be of one heart and consent that, 
through God’s blessing, with one hand they may 
endeavor,the carrying on of spiritual concern- 
ments as also civil and town affairs according 
to God and a Godly government.” To realize 
this ideal the citizens felt the need of controlling 
the character of those who lived with them and 
accordingly took action to exclude undesirable 
inhabitants from their colony. Church mem- 
bers only were admitted to a share in the goy- 
ernment ofthe colony as a whole, but the towns 
were glad to give the franchise to any man of 
sober conversation and industrious habits. Care- 
ful inquiry was made into the character of the 
newcomer and if he was found lacking he was 
invited, and when necessary forced, to “depart 
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the town.” Shipmasters were obliged to hand 
in a report for “a more certain and ready ob- 
taining knowledge of such passengers as shall 
hereafter arrive.” Some of our own laws govern- 
ing immigration are conceived in the same spirit. 


THE PURITAN AS SOCIALIST 


A marked sense of social responsibility inter- 
ested the Puritan in the improvement and wel- 
fare of his fellow beings. Wisdom, too, is shown 
by the recommendation of the Watertown se- 
lectmen to relieve material suffering before try- 
ing to improve mind or morals. In children 
the New Englander saw future citizens and by 
training them in habits of industry and right- 
eousness he seized the opportunity to strengthen 
the state. The selectmen, responsible for their 
education and morals, madé ‘house to house 
visits, examining the youth in the catechism, 
the Bible and in their knowledge of the chief 
laws of the country. Young men were carefully 
watched and if inclined to ways of idleness 
or extravagance were put under the tuition 
of a guardian. One Edward Cook of Dedham 
was forced, in 1666, to give an account of his 
finances because it was found that he did not 
“in any way improve and lay out what he 
earned or attained by his own labor as he might 
for his own good but embezells the same to 
his own impoverishment and hazarding the 
Town’s charge in time.” As a warning to the 
youth of Boston, a resident who preferred a 
life of leisure to honest toil was deported to the 
West Indies. 

Marriage was encouraged by the early New 
Englanders not only as God’s holy ordinance 
but for the obvious advantages accruing to the 
community. More land was given to married 
men than to bachelors and these latter were 
obliged to live with some family and be sub- 
ject to its rule. The truly modern experiment 
of giving lots to unmarried women was tried 
temporarily but was soon abandoned in order, 
as Governor Endicott wrote, “to avoid all prec- 
edents and evils events in granting lots unto 
single maidens not disposed of.” 

To the Puritan we owe our system of na- 
tional education, from the common school to the 
university. Many of the famous blue laws are 
singularly like our most recent attempts to 
regulate vice and the liquor traffic. If, as opti- 
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Plymouth Hill 


By Ethel Merrill Beale 
(Memories of the Congregational Pilgrimage, 
July 1, 1920) 

Across the hill in Plymouth 

Where lie the Pilgrim dead, 
Their spiritual children 

With hushéd footsteps tread. 
They come, our noblest leaders, 

Revered from shore to shore; 
Great souls, they pay their homage 

To great souls gone before. 


Will it be so in heaven? 
Shall we hear some one say: 
“Yonder is Martin Luther ; 
There Lincoln goes his way’? 
Will great souls be about us, 
(Elijah and St. Paul) 
Just as those were in Plymouth? 
Then will a glory fall, 


As we, in some transcendent place, 
Behold the Master face to face? 


mists say, the public conscience has never been 
more active than it is now, nor the demand for 
personal purity and probity stronger, once again 
may thanks be given to our Puritan forefathers 
for first setting the high standard of righteous- 
ness in public and private affairs which is the 
glorious heritage of New England. 


The Herring Memorial Fund 


(Designed to be serviceable to Mrs. Hubert 
C. Herring while she lives. After her death the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, in perpetuation 
of Dr. Herring’s devotion to his brethren of the 
ministry, distribute the income, as their judg- 
ment shall deem best, to ministers who, in order 
to secure the benefits of the Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
nual payments. In case any part of the income 
in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The minimum hoped 
for is $20,000). 


Extract from Letters Accompanying 
Subscriptions 
From a country pastor: “Glad to be counted 
in—wish it were more, but at seventy-two, 
working on a salary of $600, do not feel that 
I ean.” 
Chureh, South New Britain, Ct. 
Clifford, A. W., Windham, Ct. 
Dorman, F. A., New York City. 
Jenkins, R. A., Newark, N. J. 
Murphy, C. G., Lincoln, Neb. 
Savides, Y. S., Hillsboro, N. D. 
Day, Hrnest B., Whittier, Cal. 
Fisher, C. W., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Garford, Mary N., Elyria, O. 
Goodliffe, George E., Morrisville, Vt. 
Haarvig, John O., Lancaster, N. H. 
Hill, Gilman C., Waterbury, Ct. 
Judd, John K., Holyoke, Mass. 
Myers, °‘M. A., Chicago, IIl. - 
Patton, Carl S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
St. John, B., Redwood City, Cal. 
Stearns, Edward R., Concord, N. H. 
Wright, Reuben B., Boise, Ida. 
Murphy, William H., Detroit, Mich. 
Anthony, Alfred W., New York City. 
Collins, Mrs. Cornelia H., Pittsfield; Mass. 
Harding, John P., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Head, W. W., Cathlamet, Wash. . 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. O. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hooker, Thomas, New Haven, Ct. 
McCready, Harry S., Willimantic, Ct. *® 
Robins, Raymond, Chicago, IIl. 
Whitehead, R. C., Stratford, Ct. | 
Breed, Reuben L., Chicago, Ill. 
Hitchcock, Samuel, Williston, N. D. 
Huget, J. Percival, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oakley, BH. Clarence, Mill Valley, Cal. 
Parker, Fletcher D., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, James R., New York City. 
Augur, E. P., Middletown, Ct. 
Augur (In memory of Mrs. Susan B.), Mid- 
dletown, Ct. ’ 
Burger, Charles C., Sherrill, N, Y. 
Jones, J. E., Beulah, N. D. 
Thain, A. R., National Home, Milwaukee Co., 
Wis. 
Talcott, John G., Talcottville, Ct. 
Blliot, Mrs. Frank M., Evanston, Ill. 
Gammon, Robert W., Chicago, Il. 
Reed, D. “A., Springfield, Mass. 
Thompson, Miss Ruth N., Portland, Me. 
(352 subscriptions totaling $11,862.06) 
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The Financial Campaigns of Other 
Denominations 


THE BAPTISTS 


THE EPISCOPALIANS 


THE METHODISTS 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 


THE UNITARIANS 


are. undertaking to raise $100,000,000 in 
five years,—$50,000,000 already subscribed,— 
$12,500,000 in new subscriptions to be sought 
each year for next five years. Plan to appro- 
priate $12,500,000 in 1921 for missionary and 
educational purposes. 


are seeking to secure $46,000,000 in a three- 
year campaign, 1920-1922. 40% already sub- 
scribed. Plan to appropriate $7,000,000 for 
missions and diocesan expenses in 1921. 


have $108,000,000 assured as the result of 
their Centenary Campaign. Recently appro- 
priated $21,000,000 to be divided equally be- 
tween home and foreign missions. 


are expecting to realize $23,000,000 for mis- 
sions and education during year ending 
March 31, 1921. 


with only three hundred churches, are raising 
$3,000,000 for new work and have already 
passed half-way mark. 


These and other denominations are attempting to assume their share of 
world responsibility at the present time. : 


$5,000,000 


is asked of our Congregational churches in 1921 to enable us 


to do our part. 


WE CAN RAISE IT—IF WE WILL 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Rhode Island Conference 

The Rhode Island Conference held at Sayles- 
ville, Nov. 9, was eminently practical and in- 
spirational. Dr. H. F. Swartz portrayed the 
Congregational World Movement in its second 
year, setting forth vividly our opportunity and 
responsibility for the revered and valuable 
trusts which our pioneer fathers have built up 
in sacrifice and left us in confidence for Christ 
and the world. Prof. Theodore Collier, out of 
rich experience, brought his conception of the 
moral and spiritual unity and solidarity of Con- 
gregationalism, so requisite for past tasks and 
so necessary for our present world open door. 
Rey. E. R. Evans decided that the Congrega- 
tional denomination is still needed: to emphasize 
democratic principles in a democratie world. 
The Puritan pronouncement was and is the 
priesthood of believers. The world needs vitally 
John Robinson’s breadth, Brewster’s books and 
the Standish sword. 

Miss Maude Evelyn Bradley’s message to the 
women was “The shaft must be sunk deep down 
into the things of God.” G. A. B. 


The South Deerfield Retreat 


The first of a series of “Retreats”? in the in- 
terests of the Congregational World Movement 
was held at the patsonage in South Deerfield, 
Mass., on Monday, Nov. 29. Some twenty min- 
isters and a few laymen of the Franklin Asso- 
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ciation were present, besides Secretaries Patton 
and Bell of the American Board. 

After the devotional period in the morning 
Mr. Bell explained the new apportionment fig- 
ures of the Movement from the viewpoint of 
the missionary work abroad. Dr. Patton fol- 
lowed with the presentation of the situation 
at home, including the needs of the home socie- 
ties. Questions were freely asked, and in gen- 
eral the meeting was quite informal. The fact 
was revealed when Dr. Pratt of Greenfield pre- 
sented the new apportionment figures that all 
but one of the churches represented were using 
the Every Member Canvass—apparently a rec- 
ord for the associations of Massachusetts. 

After a luncheon served by the ladies of the 
South Deerfield Church the afternoon was de- 
voted to missionary education and to the subject 
of Christian stewardship. Then a strong appeal 
by Dr. Patton for an advance in these days of 
opportunity at home and abroad was made. 
The meeting closed with a half-hour service of 
intercession. f 

It was the common testimony as the Retreat 
broke up that it had been well worth all that 
was spent upon it in time and energy. A fine 
spirit of fraternity prevailed. Hach and all were 
given a vision of the possibilities of our unit 
through the Congregational World Movement, 
and all felt encouraged and strengthened in pur- 
pose to lay before their churches the new ap- 
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portionment figures. Particularly did each feel ~ 
the power of united prayer as applied to the 
denomination’s problems of the day. 


The Henry Ward Beecher of 
New Hampshire 

There are few instances where the pulpit 
primacy of a state has long been as undisputed 
as in New Hampshire. 
Probably not a person ac- 
quainted with the reli- 
gious life of the Granite 
State would gainsay the 
assertion that Dr. B. W. 
Lockhart, whose resigna- 
tion from the pastorate 
of FRANKLIN St., MAN- 
CHESTER, was accepted 
on Nov. 28, has stood for 

“= many years as the peer- 
less preacher of New Hampshire. 

For -a quarter century and two years addi- 
tional he has occupied a platform in the metrop- 
olis of the commonwealth formerly adorned by 
such diverse prophets as Ex-Pres. W. J. Tucker 
of Dartmouth College and Joseph Cook, the fa- 
mous lyceum lecturer. Under his masterful 
ability that platform and the pulpit upon it 
have lost none of their glory. 

Small of stature, hampered by physical dis- 
abilities that might have discouraged a less 


Day). 
of Christian truth. 


EVERY PASTOR 


will receive soon after December 15th a package 
of samples of Lenten church helps, and an invita- 
tion to send for an adequate supply for his church. 
The package will include samples of the following— 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER FOR 1921 (Rev. C. E. Burton), a booklet for private prayer 
and group devotional meetings, consisting of Scripture readings, meditations, hymns and prayers. 


THE LENTEN HYMN BOOK, giving words and music of the hymns of the Fellowship. 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, Vest Pocket Edition. 


A TEXT BOOK FOR THE PASTOR’S TRAINING CLASS (Rev. R. E. Brown and Rev. W. H. 
The lesson matter is divided into sections for weeks and days—a most helpful presentation 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM (Sherwood Eddy), a manual for Christian workers. 
A CALL TO HIGH SERVICE (Rev. E. B. Allen), an introduction to Christian service. 


CONGREGATIONALISM (Rev. H. C. Herring), the Kansas City Creed and a short summary of Con- 
gregational History, spirit and polity with an application for church membership. 


( 


Additional samples of these will be sent postpaid to any pastor or church worker on request. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. WittiAM Horace Day, Chairman. 


Rey, FREDERICK L. FAGLey, Secretary. 
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heroic soul, he nevertheless consecrated his 
powers to the proclamation of the truth with 
so burning a devotion, and he hag equipped him- 
self for his prophetic task with such assiduous 
and never relaxed self-discipline that his fame 
spread to and overpassed the confines of his 
state, and has made him for two decades and 
more one of the outstanding figures in New 
England Congregationalism. 

Dr. Lockhart has ever maintained that the 
pulpit of a Congregational minister in America 
was a throne. That throne he has occupied 
with fine dignity, resorting neither to pyro- 
technic rhetoric nor to flamboyant sensational- 
ism to draw his congregations. He was a theo- 
logical progressive when progressivism was far 
less popular than it is today. He has habitu- 
ally and skillfully related his gospel’ to the 
problems of the times, in so large and luminous 
a fashion as to prove himself \a veritable states- 
man of the spirit. He has kept office hours in 
his study with the great thoughts of the ages, 
‘meeting as friend the mighty poets and seers of 
Christian history ; and then with the shekinah 
still upon his countenance he has stepped into 
his pulpit to thrill and to persuade. 

A master of invective, gifted with a subtle 
and genial humor, enriching his discourse with 
happy allusion and illustration culled from an 
amazingly comprehensive familiarity with the 
poetry, the philosophy and the serious literature 
of the day, he leaves behind him when he retires 
on Jan. 1, 1921, a pulpit tradition for which 
thousands of helped lives will bear sweet testi- 
mony of gratitude. His plans for the future 
‘involve travel and literary work, but they will 
leave him free to accept opportunities to preach 
as occasion may open. Fed, 


Pilgrim Sermon Topics 

Rey.,H. N. Dascomb, PLYMOUTH, DENVER, 
Cou., is preaching a series of sermons on Pil- 
grim Personalities and Principles, under the 
. special headings of Bradford, the Paternal Goy- 
ernor; Brewster, the Man of Affairs; Winslow, 
the Publicist and Diplomat; Standish, the Px- 
ponent of Wnforeced Justice; and Hliot, the 
Apostle to the Disinherited.” 

During November and December Rey. BH. W. 
Bishop of PiymMouTH, LANsING, MIcH., is 
preaching on the topics, Reverence as a Factor 
in Life, What is a Pilgrim? Some Far-Reaching 
Episodes in Pilgrim History, On Certain Pil- 
grim Wxcellencies, The Pilgrim Character, The 
Pilgrim Chureh, and How the Mayflower Kept 
Sailing West. : 


Rev. R. J. MeColl, pastor of First,* Bie 
Rapips, MicH., is preaching on the Convictions 
of 1620 Applied to the Needs of 1920, the topics 
being Fidelity -through Freedom, Foundations 
of Faith, Culture) and Character, and Propaga- 
tion of Christian Ideals. 


Sunday Evening Institute 

WILLIMANTIC, CT., of which Rev. H. S. 
McCreedy is pastor, is striking out on some- 
_ thing of a new path for Sunday evenings. It 
goes under the name of Sunday Evening Insti- 
tute, though that does not wholly describe it. 
It seems that the Church school meets before 
the morning service at 9.45 and it was found, 
as very often happens with schools meeting at 
that hour, that it was almost impossible to 
secure the attendance of those above the inter- 
mediate grade. Hence the idea of an evening 
session of the Church school was conceived. 
And it works. 

At seven o’clock all meet in the Assembly 
Hall of the Church House, known as “The 
House of Brotherhood,” for a ten-minute period 
of worship. At 7.15 in the various rooms 
classes of adults, of young men and of young 
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ye TN Some Really Good 


Holiday Books 


MARGOT ASQUITH: An Autobiography 


The greatly-heralded, eagerly-awaited autobiography of Margot Asquith, which 
much more than sustains its promise of international in interest, sensation and 
lively gossip, illustrated by many sketches and portraits. 


Octavo. Two Volumes. $7.50. 
TAHITI DAYS 


Hector MacQuarrie 
A picture of South Sea life as it is today; leisurely, colorful days, a primitive 


civilization, quaint personalities in a setting of tropical beauty. 
Unusual Illustrations. Octavo. $4.50. 


ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS E. V. Lucas 
“Probably there is no better ouserver than Mr. Lucas in the English-speaking 
countries. . His stories verge upon essays, and his essays hover upon the edge 
of narrative, real or fictitious. They make the pleasantest kind of a book in 
the. world.’”—New York Post. Tilustrated. $2.00. 


THE ABANDONED FARMERS Irvin S. Cobb 


By the author of “SPEAKING OF  OPHRATIONS Cobb’s humorous 
account of a retreat from the city to the farm. With his genius for seeing 
the funny side, his narrative of vicissitudes keeps a man in a continual 
chuckle. Octavo. $3.00. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wilton 


The record of a royal murder. The first half is devoted to an investigation 

made by the Kolchak Government. In the second part is the personal narra- 

tive of Mr. Robert Wilton, London Times correspondent in Russia. 
Illustrated. Octavo. 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES 
Robert Cortes Holliday 


The genial philosopher of WALKING-STICK PAPERS takes a fruitful jaunt 
to points west, and returns with much literary loot. b2.50. 


A GARDEN OF PEACE: A Medley in Quietude 


By the author of THE JESSAMY BRIDE F. Frankfort Moore 


For all who relish a quiet mind, an old world garden and good talk on art, 
literature, drama or life. Illustrated. Octavo. $3.00. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


With an Introductory Essay by Hilaire Belloc : John Theodore Tussa ud 
“Aside from its value for purposes of recreation and entertainment, such an 
exhibition as Madame Tussaud’s is of course of great historical significance.”— 
Boston Transcript. Illustrated. Octavo. $6.00. 


THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
William E. Barton 


Decidedly a book to be appreciated by every student, every lover of Lincoln, 
for the author of THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN settles in a most 
interesting and satisfactory fashion all doubts concerning Lincoln’s parentage. 


Octavo. $4.00. 
THE TRUCE OF COD 


Boxed. 


$5.00. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A prose idyl in which is recaptured the romantic appeal of the days of chivalry. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound, it makes an unusually appropriate gift. 


$1.50. 
THE CAPTIVES 


Hugh Walpole 
By the author of THN SECRET CITY, JEREMY, ete. “Is receiving great 


attention. Coteries are discussing its scheme of ethics and philosophy. 
Preachers are making it the text of sermons.”—Chicago Post. 2 »$2.00: 


A POOR WISE MAN Mary Roberts Rinehart 


By the author of DANGHROUS DAYS. Mrs. Rinehart has found in the life 
of today a rich store of dramatic material, and holds before us in a broad and 
flashing mirror the loves and braveries of our own time. $2.00. 


WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 


“The book of the week. Read it—you’ll be shocked, surprised, informed, and, 
we hope, delighted.’—Chicago News. $2.00. 


BONNIE PRINCE FETLAR Marshall Saunders 


The author of BHAUTIFUL JOB, the most widely read dog story of modern 
times, has written with all her’ wealth of sympathy and understanding of 
animal life, the story of a Shetland pony. $2.00. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers 


New York 
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THE 
CONGREGATIONAL 


HAND BOOK 
for 1921 


Needed in every Congregational 
Church for Daily Use and Fre- 


quent Reference, 


Contains 


Daily Bible Readings 
Fellowship of Prayer 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Christian Endeavor Topics 
Sunday School Lessons 


Directory of National Council 
and Missionary Societies 


Colleges and Seminaries 
Congregational Statistics 
Books on Congregationalism 
Great Names 

Confession of Faith 


Prices 
SINGLE COPY - $0.10 
12 COPIES 2 - 1.00 
BS ee ‘= : 2.00 
50 ce : : 3.50 
75 ce = y 4.50 
LOO.) < - 5.00 
ORDER NOW 


EDITION LIMITED 


Circulation Dept. 


The Congregationalist 
and Advance 


14 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 


19 W. Jackson St. 
CHICAGO 


women gather for three-quarters of an hour 
study. At the same time the boys and girls 
who belong to classes which meet in the morn- 
ing and yet who like to come out in the eve- 
ning, engage in Bible dramatization or pag- 
eantry. Just now two groups of these “Pilgrim 
Players” are at work; one group is preparing 
to give “The First Thanksgiving Dinner” as a 
part of the Tercentenary Celebration; the other 
group is at work on a Home Mission play, 
“The Happiest Plan.” 

At eight o’clock all classes disband and come 
together in the Assembly Hall for a social hour. 
Some light refreshments are usually served and 
the evening closes with an informal “sing” 
about the piano. The scheme seems to be work- 
ing well. The best result is that the total num- 
ber of those enlisted definitely in Bible study 
is about doubled and the scope of the educa- 
tional work of the church has been widened to 
include all ages. 


| From East to West | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE] 


Notable Accessions at Hampstead 

The Sunday of Noy. 7 will go down in the 
annals of HAMPSTEAD, Rey. Arnaldo Natino, 
pastor, as one long to be remembered. At the 
morning service 18 persons were received into 
the membership of the church, four by letter 
and 14 on confession. Among the number was 
a man and his wife, the parents of 10 children, 
and grandparents to 19. By their side were one 
of the daughters and her husband. Another 
father and son stood together to receive the 
right hand of fellowship, and five members of 
the young ladies’ class in the Sunday school, 
and three of the young men’s class completed 
the fourteen. 

On the pastor’s birthday two weeks ago his 
people had a reception in his honor and pre- 
sented him with a handsome oak desk and re- 
volving chair. Mr. Natino has been minister of 
Hampstead since July of this year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Spencer Fittingly Observes Tercentenary 

A notable celebration was held by Frrst, 
SPENCER, Noy. 14-16, in a joint observance of 
the Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims 
and the 177th anniversary of the organization 
of the church. First Church was formed in 
1744 with nine members; the present member- 
ship is 420. 

The three days’ celebration began Sunday, 
Nov. 14, with an anniversary sermon by the 
pastor, Rey. R. G. Armstrong, and was followed 
in the afternoon by a vesper communion service. 
At the Sunday evening service the various 
churches of the town and their pastors partici- 
pated, the program being partly of an historical 
nature and including papers prepared and read 
by Miss Ella F. Tucker and Mrs. H. P. How- 
land. Dr. C. H. Patton of the American Board 
gave an address on A Pilgrim of the New Day. 
One of the speakers at the exercises on Monday 
was Rey. Neil McPherson of Springfield. The 
only living former pastors of First, Spencer, 
are Rey. C. J. Hawkins, of First, Lowell, Mass., 
and Rev. EH. G. Zellars of Wallingford, Ct. The 
first meeting-house of the Spencer church was 
erected in 17438, the present edifice being the 
third building. 

During the celebration an historical exhibit 
of great interest was held in the old Pope man- 
sion, which was for many years the residence 
of the first two pastors of Spencer, Rev. Joshua 
Haton and Rey. Joseph Pope, 

During the three years that Rev. R. G. Arm- 


First CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF SPENCER 


strong has been pastor 75 persons have been 
received into the membership of the church, 
many of them young people. At the communion 
service during the anniversary six more united 
with First. Mr. Armstrong is a progressive 
leader and is doing much to create a greater 
interest in religious activities in the town. 


Boston Ministers Hear about Federal Council 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 6, 
Dr. H. L. Willett, professor in the University 
of Chicago, and editor of the Christian Century, 
in attendance at the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, spoke of the 
various phases of the movement for the co- 
operation of the churches. He described the 
Interchurch Movement, which undertook a 


ho The World’s Greatest Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons 


| By. AMOS R. WELLS, Litt.D., LL.D. 


SEN AT 
SCHOLARLY 
-“ CONDENSED 
». COMPREHENSIVE 
“ PRACTICAL 
These four words sum up its true value 
Let us send you a: pampblet 
containing the first. lesson taken 
from the.volume. of 1921 


Volume for 1921 Now Ready 


Price; $2.00.Net; $2.10 Delivered 


W.. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Rand-MeNally Building, Chicago 


FOR: SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


BRADFORD'S 


History of the 
Plymouth Settlement 


The history of the experiences of the 
Pilgrims in England and Holland, their 
voyage on the Mayflower, etc., is one 
of the most venerated and precious mss. 
on earth. In this book HAROLD 
PAGET renders it into modern English 
so that it is now accessible to all. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Dec. 16, 1920 


— 
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Salary Roll of Honor 
Churches Which Have Recently Raised Their 
Pastor's Salary 


Previously reported, 1,332 
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1833. Saratoga Springs, N. Y., $400. 

1834. Des Moines, Io., Greenwood, $400 (2d). 

1335. Sioux Rapids, Io., $300. 

1836. Granada, Minn. 

1837. Waukegan, Ill., First. 

1838., Springfield, Ill., First, $300. 

1889. Lawrence, Mass., Riverside, $200 (2d). 

1840. West Palm Beach, Fla., Union, $600 
(24). 

1341. Hampstead, N. H., $500. 

1342, Chicago, Ill., Green St., $300. 

1343. Ashfield, Mass., $200 (2d). 
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larger program than the churches were willing 
to earry out and which, beginning as a move- 
ment to do interdenominational work, was sub- 
merged by denominational drives. - The Federal 
Council is the last and the most promising at- 
tempt at co-operation. The Council itself is 
the great mediating agency of the churches. 
The Commissions of the Council are doing a 
notable work. Each one has a secretary and 
a small nucleus of those who are intensely in- 
terested. They hold conferences all over the 
eountry and formulate great principles on which 
the churehes can safely build. The local fed- 
erations are not organically connected with the 
Federal Council but are a part of the same plan. 
They differ as do the communities where they 
are. They undertake to do that in a community 
which no one church or no one denomination 
can do. There are a score of different forms 
of activity, such as religious education, reli- 
gious work in public institutions, prevention of 
overchurching, etc. The great cathedrals of 
Hurope were built by the community for the 
glory of God and as expressions of the commu- 
nity life. We need forms of expression of the 
community life. 

The Federal Council is seeking relationship 
with Christian bodies in other lands. The time 
has come for a great forward movement in the 
co-operation of the American churches. The 
Federal Council is the appropriate instrument. 

A. J. M. 


Church at West Bridgewater Recognized 
By a recognition service Sunset Ave. Chapel 
Association, West Bridgewater, has become a 
Congregational Church, No. 606, in the state. 
The Baptist church of the town fostered the 


. chapel—growing from a_house-school—organ- 


ized the Association and erected the building 
several years ago. The entire enterprise is a 
commentary on a happy comity existing in that 
part of the Pilgrim country. When the ma- 
jority of the local committee decided that a 
Congregational church would best meet - the 
needs of the community, the Baptists agreed 
and granted an option of the edifice, now val- 
ued at $3,000. In June last the ministers of 
Norfolk Union reviewed the proceedings and 
adjourned to September when the church was 
formally accepted pending concurrent action by 
the Association of Churches. This event oc- 
curred Noy. 12 when a large delegation of rep- 
resentatives and other iriends filled the church. 


' A service of interest and impulse was presented. 


The history of the movement was given by Rev. 


W 9. Over 50,000 more ref- 
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low priced concordance 
the Best to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Cloth $3.00. % leather 
Concordance $3.75- ge cents. 
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FOR MODERATELY PRICED 


Gifts for Men 


GOLD JEWELRY 
. . . . $2.00 to $75.00 
3.00 to 50.00 
5.00 to 25.00 
- - 10.00 to 25.00 
. « $5.00 to $50.00 


Scarfe Pinsivs ). 
Link Buttons. 
Pocket Knives . 
Pencils 

Signet Rings. . 


race 
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Stone Rings . 10.00 to 60.00 

Cigar Cutters Cae ase 6.00 to 20.00 
K Waldemar: @hiains = 74...) site bere coke rs . 07.00) tos 50.00 
NY Belt Buckles . hide en ae 10.00 to 30.00 
Y, STERLING SILVER 
z Buckles with Belts . . . $4.75 to $18.00 
BD Match Boxes : 2.75 to 8.00 
9 Pocket Knives. . . 1.25 to 3.50 
te 4 Pencils 2.50 to 5.00 
vA h Pocket Combs 1.00to 3.00 
in Military Brushes... 0.0... 04. . 11.00 to 20.00 
3 Me 


DressinguCasesmaur. usps suede «lets $5.00 to $50.00 
Traveling Man Sets... 3.00 to. 15.00 
Bill Books . . 


3.50 to 10.00 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
Waterman’s Ideal . - - $2.50 to $16.00 
Moore’s Non-Leakable . 2.50 to 12.00 

INK PENCILS 
Biber ial | deed ae eae $3.00 to $7.50 


BUY GIFTS THAT LAST 
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Uniform Visualization 
of Word Pictures 


follows the illustration of lectures. Every hearer’s eye sees 
the cathedral, the waterfall, the industry or the foreign country 
exactly asthe speaker saw it. Every impression created is true 
to life and the lecturer’s intent when assisted by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


There are Balopticon models for slides, opaque objects or both, including photo prints, post cards, specimens, 
illustrations, etc., even in full colorings. The new gas-filled Mazda Lamp assures safe, steady and evenly 


distributed light, 
Price—$50.00 up. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
539 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


]) 
] NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
/ Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Appa ratus 
s (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lense: -Prism ulars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, 


+ M i de Optical Products. 


CRRRE 


=." better and farther ~ 
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MARY STEWART’S Famous Story-Telling Books 


FIFTY THOUSAND SOLD 
DELIGHTFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Tell Me a Story I Never Heard Before 
Tell Me a Hero Story 
Tell Me a Once-Upon-a-Time Story 
Tell Me a Story of Jesus 
Tell Me a True Story 

In Five Volumes. Each $1.75 


@“Fortunate indeed,” says a promi- 
nent editor, “will be the children who 
find amongtheir Christmas gifts copies 
of these delightful books. And for- 
tuuate, too, will be the parents who, 
when the children have romped to 
bed, pick them up.” = 
Henry van Dyke says: “Brings the Christian Work: ‘‘The most beautiful 
meaning to the child’s level.” of all the children’s stories books.’’ 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin: ‘‘Fascinating Christian Intelligencer: ‘The illustra- 
—much-needed—a treasure.” tions are like beautiful golden threads.” 


At All Booksellers FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For Twenty Years 


M. & M. Portable Chapels 
have been giving excel- 
lent satisfaction to many 
denominations. They are 
scattered over the United 
States and in mission 
fields in foreign lands. 
They are ready-built in 
sections, with locks, 
glass, window fasteners, 
etc. in place. Can be erected in 
a very short time by unskilled 
labor with no tools but wrench 
and screw driver. Building Com- 
mittees, Pastors, Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Boards 
should have our free catalog on 
file. Send for a copy today. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. — 
92 Main St., Saginaw Mich. § 


READY 


New England in the Life of the World 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


This graphically told summary of the hardy New Englanders’ wonderful con- 
tribution to Western development and world progress abounds in fascinating incidents 
which will delight any reader anywhere. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
$4.00. Postage, 15 cents 


14 Hences St., THE PILGRIM PRESS , 19 W. Jackson St., 


Chicago 


{ 


The Springfield Weekly Republican 


Offers for $1.50 for One Year 


A more comprehensive and intelligent survey of 
what is going on in the world than any other weekly 
magazine. It goes into every state in the Union. 


The Springfield Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


S. K. Tompkins, Brockton, moderator, and Rev. 
Herbert Walker, Holbrook, scribe. Secretaries 
Emrich and Walker of the Home Missionary 
Society made brief addresses of welcome and 
encouragement. The prayer was offered by 
Rev. H. IF. Holton, Brockton. At present the 
pulpit is filled by supplies. Sunset Ave. Church 
faces the sunrise. Ww. .P. L. 


CONNECTICUT 
Fine New Parish House for New Haven Church 

The recent dedication of a $135,000 parish 
house by the CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, NEW 
HAVEN, completes the first stage of an enter- 
prise which, when finished, will give to this 
church one of the most beautiful pieces of eccle- 
siastical architecture in the city, and facilities 
for religious work of all kinds excelled by none. 
The work was planned some time ago, was 
delayed by the war, and has been beset by many 
difficulties arising from post-war conditions. 
Its completion at this time is a monument to 
the loyalty and resourcefulness of the people 
and to the wisdom, patience and energy of the 
pastor, Rev. Roy Houghton. 

The building is of colonial design with a 
frontage of 75 feet and depth of 92. On the 
main floor are rooms for the kindergarten and 
primary departments of the Sunday school, and 
a beautiful chapel, equipped with pipe organ, 
seating 500 persons. Above, are other Sunday 
school rooms, pastor’s study, seeretary’s room, 
and ladies’ parlors with kitchenette. Below, 
is a basement in which is a well-equipped gym- 
nasium 80 by 70 feet, and 14 feet high. The 
gymnasium has a stage, with footlights for en- 
tertainments, baths, club rooms, and a moving 
picture outfit. The gymnasium floor will make 
an ideal place for church suppers. A kitchen 
with every convenience adjoins. 

The dedicatory exercises, which were held 
Oct. 10, consisted of a communion service in 
the morning in the new chapel, and the dedica- 
tion proper in the evening at which Dr. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter of Hartford spoke upon 
“The Mission of the Meeting-house.” The dedi- 
eation prayer was made by Dr. Watson L. 
Phillips, pastor emeritus. 

Ultimately a large colonial church will be 
added to the parish house. In the meantime 
the congregation will have every facility for 
worship amid suitable surroundings and for 
educational and social work. 


NEW JERSEY 
Around the State 


Unusual activity is noted in Northern New | 


Jersey, due to the fact that many families are 
being crowded out of New York into the Met- 
ropolitan area of New Jersey. Dr. C. W. Car- 
roll and Dr. Lyman Hood, of River Edge, keenly 
alert to this strategic opportunity, have already 
made a preliminary survey of parts of Bergen 
County, with a view to organizing a new church. 
The Executive Committee of the C. H. M. S. 
of New Jersey has appointed a sub-committee 
to obtain from New York and Brooklyn pastors 
the names and addresses of Congregational fam- 
ilies which have recently entered the state. 
The fact that 90 people have recently left one 
of our Brooklyn churches for this state indi- 
eates the opportunity. The C. H. M. S. has 
decided to appoint a missionary for Pennsyl- 
vania, to relieve Dr. Carroll, so that he may 
have more time to serve New Jersey. 

River Ener, Dr. Lyman Hood, pastor, has» 
taken on new hope and activity. Dr. Hood is 
making a great place for himself in the commu- 
nity. Under his virile leadership plans are 
being made to erect a community house to house 
the secondary school and to be a young people’s 
center for the community. It will cost at least 
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$15,000 and the committee hopes to do it with- 
out the aid of the Church Building Society. 

A new day of Christian fellowship is at hand 
at VINELAND, Rey. John MacMillan, pastor. 
The churches of Vineland have been holding a 
series of union meetings for the last three weeks, 
during the first week an outside representative 
of a different denomination preaching each eve- 
ning. Mr. MacMillan is the recognized leader 


in the spiritual life of Vineland, highly esteemed 


Write 
for this 
Booklet 


“Bibles and Bonds’ tells 

the interesting story of a 

x world-wide work and a 

safe investment yielding as high as 8%. 
Ask for Booklet J 


American Bible Society | 
Bible House Astor Place New York 


The Christian Statesman 


Devoted for 54 years to safeguarding and 
strengthening our Christian ideals as a nation 
and as citizens—A non-sectarian, non-partisan 
but vitally Christian monthly, backed by 
leaders of all churches,—the only such,— 
authoritative articles covering a wide range,— 
from foremost leaders. Whatever else you 
| will have in 1921, you will need this. It’s 

different — Rate $2.00 —3 mo. trial 50 cents 
—January issue, 20 cents. Address 404 
Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Combination Offer 
The Christian Statesman 1 $4.00 


The Congregationalist and Advance | for one year 


To new subscribers only 


DEPARTMENT OF CIRCULATION 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


CASH FOR OLD LETTERS 


United States or foreign correspondence with postage 
stamps or other postmarks of 1865 or previous. 


Also old 
collections of postage stamps I will buy at good price. 
Write or send with price asked. 


W. VOIGT 
3014 Bainbridge Ave. Bronx, New York City 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. Wstablished 
1878. 1,350 Graduates. Prepares its stu- 
dents for advanced positions. For particu- 
lars consult Cireular of Information. Address 
Satty M. JoHNSON, R. N., Supt. of Nurses. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


f=) 625 NEW Bible STORIES 


} A FA 

ee Mlustrations & Scripture Anecdotes 
sich (| interesting Stories for Bible Talks, Christian 
= Workers and Home Instruction. Arranged 

ju 


EGIATE 
. TOURS 


SUMMER CRUISE 
THROUCH ST. PAUL’S 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Palestine by auto and camp. The glory 
that was Greece and the mystery that 
was Egypt. University credit for Biblical 

History and Geography. 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey 
Leader 
65-K Franklin St, 


Boston 
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both by the pastors and people of all denomina- 
tions. 

Having no regular pastor, ELIZABETH has 
sold its property and taken an option on a fine 
site in the most desirable part of the city. The 
church is working in counsel with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New Jersey Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

PLAINFIELD, Rey. H. EH. Clark, pastor, re- 
ceived 12 new members Noy. 7, making 56 for 
1920, the largest number for any year in the 
history of the church. The Sunday school gave 
$271 for the A. B. C. F. M. on Nov. 14 as their 
annual tercentenary offering. 

Mr. Clarke is giving an eight weeks’ series of 
morning sermons on “The Pilgrims and Their 
Achievements,” which is attracting great inter- 
est. In addition the church is having six Wed- 
nesday evening illustrated addresses on ‘The 
Pilgrims and the Development of Religious Lib- 
erty.” The church troop easily ranked first for 
the whole city in the election day meet of the 
Boy Scouts. The church recently gave a recep- 
tion in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Clark to which 
more than 500 were invited. eGo COE 


OHIO 
Installed Pastor of Painesville 

Rey. W. A. Warren, for ten years pastor of 
Plymouth, Columbus, was installed as pastor 
of FirsT, PAINESVILLE, on Nov. 29, the Plym- 
outh Rock Association acting as the installing 
body. Combined with the installation service 
was a fellowship meeting at which Dr. Nicholas 
Van der Pyl of Oberlin gave an address on The 
Causes of Industrial Unrest, and Rev. F. Q. 
Blanchard of Cleveland an address on Modern 
Methods in Evangelism. 

Rev. W. A. Warren gave his statement of 
belief in a paper entitled Some Suggestions on 
Faith and Work. ‘This statement was so en- 
tirely satisfactory that the Association, without 
question or desire for a private session, voted 
unanimously for installation. 

In the installation services Dr. Van der Pyl 
preached the sermon on Faith; Rev. P. W. 
Sinks, a former pastor, gave the charge to the 
pastor; Rev. N. W. Bates gave the charge to 


the people, and Rev. A. B. Cristy, the recent. 


pastor, offered the installing prayer. 
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NEBRASKA 
Weeping Water Observes Anniversary 

WEEPING WATER, Rey. W. H. Riley, pastor, 
recently celebrated its 60th anniversary with 
appropriate services. Qn Noy. 14, the pastor 
spoke on The Congregational Fellowship to a 
well-filled house; on Wednesday, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
the ladies of the church, to the number of 75, 
met for one o’cloeck luncheon, with appropriate 
program following, the chief speaker being Mrs. 
S. I. Hanford, wife of a former pastor of the 
church; on Thursday evening, the real birthday 
of the chureh, a Reminiscence Meeting was 
held, the older members of the church bringing 
to the others brief accounts of special seasons 
in the past life of the church; Sunday, Nov. 21, 
the pastor spoke again on ‘the theme, The Fu- 
ture of the Church, and in the evening the 
Christian Endeavor Society held a_ special 
service. . 

The church was organized Noy. 18, 1860, with 
seven members; the last Year Book shows a 
total membership of 412. Many hundreds have 
passed in and out of the church membership 
during the 60 years, so that its influence has 
been widely spread. It has been known as a 
deeply spiritual church, and during the past 
year much more money has been raised for 
purely benevolent purposes than was ever even 
attempted before. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Eckelson Reorganized 

SANBORN and ECKELSON, Rey. J. B. Burk- 
hardt, pastor, have recently received new mem- 
bers, Sanborn 12 and Hekelson 21. Heckelson 
was closed for about a year and its membership 
had been reduced to two. During August of 
this year the Ladies’ Aid and the Sunday 
school resumed their work and in September 


‘The uality ; 


Investment 


Guaranteed 
Farm Morisases 
Forty Three Years 
In Business~-- 


Without Loss te 
A Chent 


JLPettyjohn 8 © 


OLATHE, ° KANSAS 


RUNNING OVERTIME! 


An old established New Eng- 
land Company is now running 
overtime and has orders that 
will not be completed until 
next autumn. Would you like 
to have details ? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


Yh 
Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


19 W. Jackson St. 
M4 Beesvon THE PILGRIM PRESS ® “chicago” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 


“A little narrative of genuine beauty.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


“So interesting and vital to boys and young men as to warrant 
the widest possible circulation.”— L. Wilbur Messer, Secretary, 


Chicago Y.M.C.A. 


The Prodigal Son Ten Years Later 


By DR. JOHN ANDREW HOLMES 


Pastor of the First Church in Lincoln, Nebraska, and writer of weekly 
epigrams for various religious and secular periodicals. 


Make this book your Christmas gift to young men 


New Envelope. Edition, 35c. 


BOSTON 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


| CHICAGO 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


_The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
Religious Education offers opportunity for the 
finest and highest type of social service. 

One and two year courses. Expenses low. 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 


lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address i 


Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 

Pulpit and Pastorate 
Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois, President. 


Trains for 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
The Ministry 


Religious Education 
Foreign Missions _ Social Service 


Curricula high grade and modern. Graduate degrees. 
University of California privileges. Opportunities for 
the study of Oriental peoples. Open to men and-women 
of all Christian denominations. For catalogue address 


WILLIAM FREDESIC BADE, Dean, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ADVANCE 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education, 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Church or Home, 

Electric Organ blowing out- 
jits for organs of any make. 

Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. 


Hinners OrganCo., Pekin, Ill. 


BILHORN ™ TZ 


FOLDING ORCANS®=ST 


BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarant 
Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 8 and 6-ply OAK CASES 


BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St., Chicago sty 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the country. Four 
thousand churches find economy in 
using them. Write for particulars. 
THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


The Graduate School of. Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the 
work of the-ministry at home or abroad. 

Second semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty teaching. 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


120 BoYLsTon Sr. 
BOSTON~MASS. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
toe CRON erry 
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preaching was begun. Special meetings were 
held in October and on Noy. 14 the church was 
reorganized with 23 adult members. 


ry CALIFORNIA 
From Los Angeles to Tucson 

As a decided surprise to state Congregation- 
alism comes the announcement of Rey. George. 
Andrews’ resignation from PLymMouTH, Los 
ANGELES. Dr. Andrews has accepted a unani- 
mous call to Tucson, Ariz., and took up his new 
position Dee. 12. With its college constituency, 
gathered around Arizona’s state university, our 
church at Tucson offers a rare chance for just 
such intellectual gifts as Dr. Andrews possesses. 

In 1916, Dr. Andrews left Monson, Mass., to 
east his ability into the West, and his leader- 
ship at Plymouth has made itself felt not only 
in that church but in denominational activity 
at large. Ag a member of the Conference and 
Los Angeles Extension Society Boards, his 
counsel has been sought on many committees, 
and his civie contribution has been of value 
also to Los Angeles. Dr. Andrews served the 
“Y” in France during the last year of the war 


| and throughout his ministry here has applied 


himself especially to men’s work. He will be 

distinctly missed from this Conference and is 

relinquished to Arizona with genuine regret. 
8s. E. B. 


Splendid Progress at Plymouth, Oakland 

During the past three years PLYMOUTH, 
OAKLAND, has paid off a debt of about $35,000. 
Nearly 200 members have been added to the 
church and a disheartened membership facing 
seeming disaster has been turned into a spir- 
ited, well-organized fighting force. In addition 
to the subscriptions for the debt large increases 
have been secured in the weekly pledges and 
the church’s financial condition is the best in 
its history. Dr. C. L. Kloss, the pastor, recently 
received a call from HE] Paso, Tex., and ac- 
cepted it but the membership of Plymouth rose 
almost en masse and demanded not in vain that 
he remain to complete the important work he 
had so well started. 


WASHINGTON 

New Church for Green Lake, Seattle 

Despite the resignation of Rev. Albert C. 
Moses who ‘closed his work at GREEN LAKE, 
SEATTLE, on Oct. 31, the church is going for- 
ward with its steadily enlarging plans. A new 
building is to be erected following the plans 
drawn by the retiring pastor, funds for which 
are practically all on hand. The church regrets 
that Mr. Moses is lost to them, but rejoices in 
his new field of service as assistant pastor of 
First Presbyterian, Seattle. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ALLISON, A. L., Dwight and Antelope, N. D., to 
Providence, Ill. Declines. 

ANDREWS, G. A., Plymouth, Los Angeles, Cal., to 

Tucson, Ariz. Accepts and is at work. 

Barwick, A. W., Plainfield, Ct., to Mendon, Il. 
Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 

EuspEN, R. A., to Plymouth, Lawrence, Kan. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

Forp, A. H., Milburn, Ill., to Chillicothe. Accepts, 

McGirrerr, A. C., Jr., New York, to All Souls’, 
Lowell, Mass. Accepts and is at work. 

Moorn, Lron, Curtis, Neb., to 7th Ave., Denver, 
Col., a former pastorate. Declines. 

PEGGS, FREDERICK, Oswego, IIll., to Farmington. 
Accepts. 

Srpwarp, GLEN, Big Rapids, Mich., to Geneva, Il}. 

WiursnrGcER, L. W., Postville, Io., to Lake View. 
Accepts. > ; 


Resignations 
e 
Auiison, A. L., Dwight and Antelope, IND. | MLE. 
Allison declined to withdraw resignation, though — 
the church asked him to do so, 
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REYNOLDS, M. W., Housatonic, Mass., to accept 
appointment as chaplain in the Regular Army. 

. Has taken effect. : 

Smart, G. T., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
effect March 1. 


To take 


Ordinations and Installations 

Bocxovrn, P. J., 0., St. Charles, Minn., Nov. 19. 
Sermon by Rey. W. A. Bockoven, father of the 
eandidate; other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
Sutherland and W. BE. Dudley. 

McConneLL, R. A., i., South, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rey. Richard Roberts; other parts 
by Rey. Drs. Oliver Huckel, R. W. McLaughlin, 
BH. W. Lyman and J. P. Huget. 


Warrnn, W. A., i., Painesville, O., Nov. 29. Ser- 
mon by ™r. Nicholas Van der Pyl. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Branford, First 8 aie 
Old Saybrook 1 4 
MASSACHUSETYS 
Boston, Central ; 5 
New Yor«k 
Brooklyn, Church of the Bvangel 14 
Flatbush 6 35 
Ocean Ave. 8 21 
Personals 


Brownr, C. DEW., who has recently accepted a 
call to First, Tampa, Fla., will reside at 2203 
Florida, Ave., Tampa. 

Hunt, Mr. CHArurs J., St. Paul, Minn., has ac- 
cepted the secretaryship of, the Pilgrim Victory 
Campaign of North Dakota with headquarters 
at Fargo. Mr. Hunt has had extended experi- 
ence in the Pilgrim Fund Campaign and in other 
similar work. 


Haunrite Poens 


Rey. F. W. Raymond, pastor of the First 
Church of Christ, Glastonbury, ct., sends us 
the following poem as one of his favorites: 


Indwelling 
If thou couldst empty all thyself of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 
Then might He find thee on the ocean shelf 
And say—‘‘This is not dead’— 
And fill thee with Himself instead. 


But thou art all replete with very thou, 

And hast such shrewd activity, 

That, when He comes, He says: “This is enow 

Unto itself. *’I'were better let it be: 

It is so small and full, there is no room for Me.” 
—T. H. Brown. 


Piywioath's Compact Celebrations 

(Continued from page 789) 
Whitney, pastor of the First Church. Response 
by Nathan W. Littlefield, Governor-General, 
and addresses followed by Hon. Robert G. Har- 
ris, Capt. Granville Standish, and Dr. Perry, 
Episcopal Bishop of Rhode Island. A meeting 
in the afternoon with an oration by Hon. Le- 
Baron Bradford Prince, Hx-Governor of New 
Mexico, on “The Pilgrims: Their Contribution 
to Our Nation and the World.” An original 
poem by Thomas W. Bicknell, secretary-general 
of the society. ; 

On Sunday afternoon Plymouth itself cele- 
brated the same event by a mass meeting in 
the theater in which the Woman’s Club, the 
clergy, the Legion and the public school children 
all had a part. The Hon. Sherman L. Whip- 
ple of Boston and Plymouth was orator. His 


address was on The Compact in which he 
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brought out the great place this germ of self- 
government has had in history. 


Events to Come 


National Congregational Council, Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 1-8. 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MENTING. Regular meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 20, will be omitted. Congre- 
gational ministers will unite with the Unitarians 
in Unity House at 12.30 at a luncheon presided 
over by Rev. Harry Foster Burns and addressed 
by Mr. Ernest G. Adams, Chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Forward Movement, and by Mr. Edwin 
O. Childs, Mayor of Newton and an active lay- 


man in Bliot Church. 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 


Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 7, 1921, 10.30 a.m. 
DAY OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS, Feb. 18, 1921. 
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Christmas Gifts 


ordinarily are the reflection of one’s own taste. 
of this very fact is the gift highly prized and its pleasure 
to the recipient increased many times. 


What better gift could there be than a year’s subscription 


arriving as it does at the home of those near and dear 
for fifty-two weeks and bringing with it its cheerful and 


The News of the Church throughout the World. Timely | 
New Church Methods. 


Interesting Sermons. 
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Christmas Offer 
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19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per cownt line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Congregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston. 


McLANE—Died in Leominster, Dec. 1, after long 
illness, Frances Robertson, wife of William W. 
McLane. 


REV. R. A. GOODWIN 


Pastor, Hardwick, Mass., died Nov. 23, 1920. 
A preacher’s estimate of a preacher-friend. 

Some years ago when Andover Seminary was 
being moved to its present location adjoining Har- 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, 


the 


modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that ¢ 
relieves rupture, will be sent® 


on trial. No obnoxious springs Bama “ees 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 473C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Safe but 
SURE ws: 


throat, bronchial irritation and asth- 
matic discomforts. A little piece 
relieves a child’s cold. Handy and 
dependable. Prices: 15c, 35c, 75c& $1.25. 


Promptly 
relieves 
coughing, 


John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
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Bronchial 
TROCHE bd 


Used for more than 

forty years. The 

benefit derived from 

cite it is unquestionable. 

(Zstablished 1879) 

FoR more than a generation we have been re- 

ceiving grateful testimony to the virtues of 

this thoroughly tested and proven treatment. It 

stops violent coughing, and difficult breathing, 

assuring restful sleep because. the antiseptic 

vapor Carries healing with every breath. 300klet 

60 tells why the diseases for which Cresolene is 

recommended yield to this simple and dependable 
treatment. 


Vapo-Cresolene is sold by druggists 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
; You SLEEP" 


ROCHES. EMBROCATION | 


Relieves promptly and safely. Effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbagoand Rheumatism, 


W. EDWARDS &Son 4! druggists or 


E.FOUGERA&CO. ff 
London, England 99 99 Beekman St.N.Y, 
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Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Ointment, Talcum, 25c, everywhere. Samples j 
hee Of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Maas. | 
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vard, a group of Andover boys migrated to the 
far Pacific Coast, to complete their interrupted 
studies at the Pacific Theological Seminary (now 
the Pacific School of Religion). "R. A. Goodwin 
was one of these. It was at the Seminary in 
Berkeley that I came to know him. The quality 
of the young man showed itself in that journey 
and throughout my acquaintanceship with him. Our 
Western forefathers who crossed the great plains 
in ox-carts, endured their own hardships; so also 
did this little group of migrating theologs. The 
trip was long and expensive ; there was not enough 
money to go around. In such an emergency, Good- 
win was always the one to come forward and 
make the supreme sacrifice to friendship. He lent 
his hard-earned and desperately saved dollars to 
a comrade, enabling him to sleep in a Pullman car, 
while Goodwin tortured his own back through the 
long nights of the journey sleeping upright in the 
day coach. 

This man possessed that precious quality so rare 
amongst us—yes, amongst us preachers who pro- 
fess to follow Christ—the quality of unselfishness. 
He was one of the few I have known who entered 
into the saying of Jesus, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 

Goodwin knew that he had a call to the min- 
istry; he knew what that call was; and he held 
fast to it In spite of discouragements in the Semi- 
nary, and difficulties incident to inadequate salary 
after graduation. Goodwin had the gifts of a 
succesful salesman in this our day when successful 
salesmanship is exalted and rewarded far above 
“spiritual gifts.” He could at any time have 
stepped out of his humble parishes and quadrupled 
his earnings by selling something other than salva- 
tion; but he accepted his economic martyrdom, 
stuck to his post, fought the good fight, kept the 
faith, and finished his course. And he kept his 
smile to the end. “Of such is the Kingdom of 
God.”’” Among the much-vaunted heroes who did 
their part on the firing line he has his place also 
in the invisible regiment of those who, by sheer 
grit and by faith, held their difficult posts during 
the war in the face of the terrible cost of trying 
to be fair to one’s growing family as well as faith- 
ful to the Church of Christ. 

Beneath Goodwin’s modest and unassuming man- 
ner there was genuine worth of character. He 
possessed no spectacular gifts. But when the 
words of some of us who have deemed ourselves 
eloquent shall have passed away as the noise of 
tinkling cymbals and sounding brass, Goodwin’s 
unselfish and friendly life will ‘still be preaching 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast, and from 
New Hampshire to Connecticut. He gave his life 
fully and freely. By his power of sympathy he 
blended into the need of people’s lives. Small 
things reveal the true greatness of men. ‘Three 
of us fellow theologs were acquainted with the 
same household in Berkeley, Cal.; the others fondly 
believed themselves to be, homiletically, more than 
Goodwin’s peers. But when the family dog died— 
in that household of our acquaintance—Goodwin 
was the one who was chosen to give it an honor- 
able burial. And when a blind member of this 
man’s parish, in New Hampshire, spoke bitterly 
because his days were dark and empty, it was 
Goodwin who taught him to read in a book for 
the blind. 

He worked hard, denied himself for the sake 
of his family and parish, was a friend to be 
counted upon, and lived the Gospel he preached. 
When he died, he left to his children a preacher’s 
legacy—a good name, and a tradition. He has 
gone from us early in life but he has left an im- 
press upon many which will endure. It is upon 
the quiet’ influence of such men that the enduring 
foundations of the Kingdom of God rest. 

MARSHALL DAWSON. 

Storrs, Ct. 


MARIA B. FRENCH 

Maria Boynton French, born Feb. 11, 1845, in 
Williamsville, Berkshire Co., Mass. Died in Her- 
mosa, 8. D., Nov. 25 1920. Buried in Glenwood, 
Io., Nov. 28, 1920. For eight years a scholar in 
the Congregational Sunday school, Brookfield, 
Her church membership was with the Con- 
gregational churches in Amboy, IIll., Esmond, 
S. D., and Glenwood, Io. 

For the last seventeen years she has been the 
agent for getting subscribers for The Oongrega- 
tionalist in Glenwood, Io. 


Dec. 16, 1920 


ELBERT R. HOWELL 

Elbert R. Howell, a member of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, since 1875, died at his home in Lake 
Grove, N. Y., Noy. 30, 1920, in his 72d year, after 
a long and painful illness. He was active in the 
work of the church and Sunday school during most 
of the period of his long residence’in Brooklyn 
and was a deacon of the church during the pas- 
torates of Dr. Scudder and Dr. Behrends. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann Holmes Howell, daugh- 
ter of the late Rey. Otis Holmes, two sons, Arthur 
H. and William E. P., and a daughter, Carolyn L. 
Gruendler. 


Religion is the essential. ‘The community 
without the church goes to pieces. I have seen 
it again and again in New Hngland. Our nation 
was founded by men who came over for the 
sake of religion. They made it what it was. 
Our nation cannot live without morality and 
morality cannot live without religion—Calvin 
Coolidge. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 

Cash in advance only. 


a 
TEACHERS WANTED 
Big demand for teachers for emergency vacan- 
cies. Ernest Olp, Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


NURSES WANTED 


School of Nursing. The Children’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., 150 beds, gives a three-year 
course, including adult nursing. Accredited school. 
Class entering Jan. 1. Address Superintendent of 
Nurses. 


Nurses Wanted—Moline Public Hospital offers 
splendid training to young women with one year’s 
high school education. Nurses’ home one of finest 
in state, good allowance paid while training. Write 
Moline Public Hospital, Moline, Ill., for further 
particulars. 


PASTORS WANTED 


Superintendent A. J. Sullens, of Oregon and 
Idaho, leaves Portland for Chicago Jan. 1. Wishes 
enroute to interview pastors considering Pacific 
Coast pulpits. Write him for appointment, P. O. 
Box 905, Portland, Ore. 


Young man, good mind, good speaker, liberal 
theology, some promise of human success, ehurch 
near Chicago, salary $3,000. Give ample refer- 
ences. Address “V. W.,” Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained Congregational Minister, 25 years old, 
ten years’ platform and pulpit experience, now in 
Middle-Western pastorate, desires church in some 
industrial center where ‘social gospel may be 
preached along liberal, democratic, and non-secta- 
rian lines. Prefer New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or New Jersey ; others considered. Good 
references. Interested parties address “Preacher, 
care Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


‘Wanted—Reliable housekeeper for two. Good 
home. Jennie Baker, 147 Lincoln St., Franklin, 
Mass. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Slides—‘“‘Story of Hymns and 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” ‘‘Ruined 
Churches of France,’ ‘Life of Christ,”” 
Scouts,” ‘Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man, 
Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Red Triangle,” “Bell and 
Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday, In 
His Steps.” Many others. Card brings my complete 
list. Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Holly with berries at rate $1.00 per cubic foot, 
without berries $0.50, plus postage. Gathered by 
ministers’ children. Promptly shipped. Country 
Life Academy, Star, North Carolina. 


Stereopticon 
Hymn Writers,” 


For Sale—Second-hand Prince Albert coat and 
vest, size 38, good condition. Will accept $25. 
“w. M.,” Congregationalist. 


If any church has second-hand Sunday Schoo} 
Hymn Books to give away, please write to the 
American Missionary Associatiom Congregational 
House, Boston. 


ri 


: 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoM® MISSIONARY SOCIETY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
wrer, 609 Congregational House, Boston, 

CONGREGATIONAL BUARD. OF PastoRkAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences ol 
the six New England States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors‘or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J: Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D.,-Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BE. 


Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOos- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. E. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board or MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. E. Hurtbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A, Evans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss HW. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGRHGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMH MISSIONARY 
FEDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F, Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 

806 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Kev. Merritt 
A. Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New England churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
tributions from churches and individuals s 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 
76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. : 

Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West Street. New York. 

Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed on vessels 
sailing from New York. 

“Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). , 

Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President ; 
George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
eontributions to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 


_ American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 

National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps al 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 


work, not duplicated by) any other agency. — Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 


tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
‘ W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINisTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 

’ Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent ; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. © 

THE Missionary Society Or CONNECTICUT, a 
Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. Sher- 
rod, Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Bng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
ne 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 

through the advertising columns of T'he Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

For rates and other information write 

KennerH 8. BALLOrV. 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D. Baton, 
: 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New Yurk 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


y (The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
Rey. FRANK M, SHNLDON, General Secretary 
Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A, Hacstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH S. BaLLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hstablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 

Dr. Luctmn C. Warner, Chairman 

Rev. HoRMAN F. Swarrz, General Secretary 
Ry. JAMES BH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BH. Brevi, Treasurer’ 

Ruy. JOHN LuTHmR KILBON, Finaneial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our“denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts,-Rhode Island: Rey. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles E. Burton, 
D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 454 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, III. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: 
William FF. WEnglish, Jr., 


Rev. 
Lumber Hxchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
Mee D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 

ol. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 
Rey Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 

al, 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Vjash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
modest grants to meet the needs of aged ministers, 
or their widows and children. 

Rey. William A. Rice, Secretary 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, Associate Secretary 


B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely death ; 
endowed by the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund 


Rey. Charles S$. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 

A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by pro- 
viding funds to supplement the minister’s annual 
payments toward old age annuities. 

Rey. Charles 8. Mills, Executive Secretary 


Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Wm. B. Strong 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Bnglish, Jr. 
19 So. Lasalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
New York Office, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
' MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 


Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker; Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. George L. Cady, Secretary 

Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Eskimos, Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindus; in Island Territories of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. New work in Southwest taken under in- 
struction of National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 


Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education See. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including: Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles BH. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, HDxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION 


ON EVANGELISM 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an_  all-the-year-around program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides helps for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 
Roll Books, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes. 


Record Books 
for Church and 


Church School 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PR 


14 Beaeon Street 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Boston ‘ 


Chicago 


THE OUTDOOR STORY BOOK 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


There is no book of 
nature stories for little 


children like it. The 
most universal and 
humble facts of the 


year, outdoors, are used 
to make story plots of 
wonder tale and mirac- 
ulous interest. 

Short stories for the 
home, bedtime, the kin- 
dergarten, the Sunday 
School, church, and for 
the primary child who 
needs interesting sup- 
plementary reading. 
Cloth. $1.00, postage, 10 cents. 


STORIES FOR SUNDAY TELLING 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Mothers and teachers will not only find these 
stories a great aid in entertaining children, but 
the book is a solution of the Sunday afternoon 
problem when the children crave entertainment. 
$1.00, postage 5 cents. 


THE CITY THAT NEVER WAS 
REACHED 


By Jay T. Stocking 
“One can hardly say enough in praise of 
these dainty, fanciful, wholly admirable tales. 
They are uplifting and altogether helpful in 
their influence upon the reader.”—United Pres- 
byterian. $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


THE GOOD CROW’S HAPPY 
SHOP 
By Patten Beard 
Author of “The Bluebird’s Garden,’ “The Jolly 
Year” 

The story of a little girl who spent many 
hours in The Happy Shop making all sorts of 
pretty things from wall-paper. The crow was 
only a “pretend,” but this remarkable bird knew 
all about the things that little girls like to 
make, paper dolls, doll furniture, valentines, 
May baskets, even moying pictures. A story 
for girls from 8 to 18. Cloth 8vo. $1.00. post- 
age 12 cents. 


12 mo. 


JOSEPHINE 
A Story of the Civil War 
By Elizabeth Cummings 


Now is a good 
> time, ‘to bring’ the 
; Civil War and its 


oo eee 


ent generation. 

| “Chapters in the 
life of a little girl 
in war-time” is the 
sub-title of the book. 
Josephine, the 
eleven-year-old girl, 
is a charming hero- 
ine, and the descrip- 
| tions of her own ex- 
er ee periences, her child 
friendships, her theological difficulties, are de- 
lightful. The story is a very lifelike descrip- 


IN 


i ELIZABETH CUMMINGS - 


tion of the effect of the Civil War on the vari- 
ous members of a community. 
Frank T. Merrill. 


Illustrated by 
$1.25, postage 12 cents. 


14 BEACON ST,., 
. BOSTON 


STAR STORIES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


is unquestionably one of the finest little 
books you could choose for little boys or 
girls. 

Little people love the stories and soon 
learn to know the stars, 


Astronomically accurate and one of 
the best Children’s Books ever published. 


60 cents. Postage 5 cents, 


LITTLE BOY BEAR 


By Belle K. Maniates 
Author of “Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley,” etc. 


Every youngster from 5 to 8 who ever saw a 
bear will be delighted with this very human 
little cub who befriends the little boy who has 
saved his life. (Illustrated.) Cloth. 60 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 


THE JOLLY SHIPLEYS— 


ua ByZElizabeth,Price 


A story of two 
families living 
side by side; on 
the one hand, 
the Kingsburys, 
who are. wealthy 
and exclusive 
and have one 
son. Adjoining 
them is a piece 
of property occu- 
pied by the Ship- 
ley family, fa- 
ther and mother 
and six children, 
a healthy, happy family of hard work- 
ers, The lonely boy in the rich man’s 
family in the course of time strikes up 
an acquaintance with the children in the 
humbler home and the influences back 
and forth are very pleasantly portrayed. 
The result is decidedly to the advantage 
of the rich youngster. 

This is a wholesome story of home 
sentiment and good and joyful living. 
It is told in lively fashion and will carry 
the interest of girls certainly and of 
most younger boys. Illustrated. $1.25, 
postage 10 cents. 


‘ 
JOHNNIE BLOSSOM 
By Emilie Poulsson 


One of those rare books which appear once 
in a decade. No better book was ever put in a 
child’s hand. r 

All children who read this book will not only 
love Johnny and every one of the dear people 
in the book, but will know better than ever 
before what truth, courage and obedience mean 
through this healthy-minded lad.—Alice JH. 
Fitts, Director Pratt Institute School of Kin- 
dergarten Training. $1.35, postage 10 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSHOP 


An Unusually Attractive 


For the Young Folk’s Christmas 


THE SURPRISE BOOK 
By Patten Beard 


Book 


A little girl has a de- 
lightful time making a 
scrap-book of pockets 
into each of which she 
puts stories for each 
month of: the year. 
Every girl reader of 
this clever story will 
want to make a “scrap- 
book” for herself. $1.00, 
postage 10 cents. 


TEN BEARD. 


THE JOLLY YEAR 
By Patten Beard 


This we consider one of the handsomest and 
surely one of the most interesting children’s 
books we have ever published. It is made up 
of an introductory story and of twelve other 
stories, one for each month of the year, which 
boys and girls of 10 to 15 years will find great 
pleasure in reading. $1.00, postage 8 cents. 


CHIMNEY CORNER TALES 
By Caroline Stetson Allen 


The title suggests the feast in store for every 
boy and girl who likes to curl up in a corner 
by the fireplace and revel in the doings of other 
boys and girls. 

These stories appeared in St. Nicholas, Little 
Folks, and other Periodicals. A handsome book, . 
attractively illustrated. $1.00, postage 8 cents. 


STORIES FOR ANY DAY 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Author of “Stories for Sunday Telling,” “Fire- 
light Stories,’ “Stories of Long Ago,’ etc. 


A collection of short stories based upon true 
incidents and suitable for telling or reading to 
children of 4 to 11. Many of them are stories 
of home life, what happened to Grandfather 
when he was a boy and Grandmother’s adven- 
tures as a girl. How Grandfather Captured the 
Indian, Grandmother’s Bear, How the Birds 
Came to the Sunday School Picnic, The Mis- 
sionary Bed Quilt, The Little Lost Cat Bird, 
are some of the titles. All children delight in 
Miss Bailey’s stories. 75 cents, postage 6 cents. 


STORY-TELLING TIME 


Frances Weld 
Danielson 
—Grace W. Conant 


“Short and _  inter- 
esting stories for chil- 
dren, just the kind of 
a book which mothers 
ean make use of to a 
decided advantage to 
entertain their chil- 
dren during the long 
winter evenings.’’— 
Bvangelical Messen- 
ger. $1.00, postage 8 
cents. 
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A Christmas Cairn of 
Remembrance | 
1920 


By Jobn Finley 


BETHEL—THE PLACE or JAcop’s DREAM 


When one of old beheld in his night skies 
_(O’erhead, nor feared ill luck) a Ladder rise 
And Angels (such as Shepherds heard afar) 
Threading its rundle bars *twixt earth and star, 
Like darting shuttles, whose bright woof adream 
Did weave between the two a binding gleam — 
He built a Cairn to mark the awesome site 
And named the pilgrim place a holy height. 


So, in whatever place you lay your head 
-On Christmas night, may it be haloéd 
With such angelic light as shone on them 
Who slept at Bethel or at Bethlehem; 
And what is now a Wish may it then be 
A Cairn to mark a holy memory. 


THE SHEPHERD’S FH IELD—BETHLEHEM 


THE GREAT NEEDS OF A GREAT RACE 
Twelve Millions of People Cry for Opportunity 


I have told you of some of the needs of 


Howard University 


Follow me further. 


School of Law 


The only Law School for colored youth in the 
United States; and this one must be a night 
school, because we have no funds to make it a 
day school and help worthy students to prepare 
themselves. Often we are beseeched to send 
some community a colored physician and lawyer. 
We cannot become a member of the American 
Association of Law Schools, and so put our stu- 
dents on an even footing with other students, 
until we become a day school. We cannot be- 
come a day school without financial help. 


Schools of Engineering, Architecture, 
and Domestic Arts 


are all in one small building! Do I need to say 
more? What heroes and heroines those teachers 
are! What do they sacrifice for service! I wish 
the voices from these Schools could ring in the 
hearts of those who have money to give. The 
voice of ten millions of people cries through 
these four schools. The stability of any race is 
measured by such schools. Here are trained the 
leaders. 


Who Answers ? What man of money hears the cry? 


School of Music 


Not an organ do we have here, save a little $35 reed organ in the classroom 
of the School of Religion. Yet this great race sobs and cries for opportu- 
nities for expression. $6,000 would put a small organ in our chapel. Some 
person, or persons, is obligated to give it! 


Is that person YOU ? 


Our School of Music is overcrowded even with our pitifully inadequate 
equipment. How they plead with us to let them come—these boys and girls 
with musical genius clamoring for expression. Could you once hear this 
University choir sing ‘““The Messiah” or “Hiawatha,” you would know 
what I mean. I wish some one would pay their way to Boston just to let 
that city hear their marvelous, mysterious, at times awful, appeal. 


Who will help the School of Music ? 
The Chapel 


A beautiful little ivy-covered building seating 634 people, and yet in our academic department alone 
we register over 900 students! We cannot even hold daily chapel services with all of them pres- 
ent. You know the irreparable loss. Yet this is the largest hall on the campus! We have no gym- 
nasium; we have no real athletic field. Then think of the great white schools with their equipment! 


Will you refuse the colored student every chance 
and yet hold him to similar attainments ? 


I marvel that he does match white students with such awful handicaps. 


The highest paid Professor 


in the Academic Department receives but $2,200 per year. If some of these 
teachers were white and in white schools, they would be getting a yearly sal- 
ary of from six to eight thousands dollars. 


Is American philanthropy fair ? 


Send in your gifts, tell how you would have them used, to 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, President, or to EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Mr. Sweet’s Noteworthy Article 
A layman widely known in Congregational and Y. M. C. 


A. circles throughout the country, speaks in the article this 
week on “Why I Gave Up Business.” Mr. William E. Sweet 
has been for many years a prominent investment banker in 
Denver and has proved himself a sterling citizen and for- 
ward-looking churchman. He was one of the over-sea work- 
ers of the Y. M. C. A., and is soon to assist Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy in a campaign among the colleges on the Pacific coast. 
At our request ‘he has written this article, which sets forth 
cogently the motives which have led him to sever his con- 
nection with a profitable business. One of his partners, Mr. 
J. H. Causey, a leading Methodist layman, is taking a similar 
step. - 
Mr. Sweet writes in excellent temper. At the same time 
some of his sentences are exceedingly pungent, as for ex- 
ample: “My ideas of what constituted justice did not agree 
with the views held by most men in the business world.” 
“In business, where the ideal of brotherhood interferes with 
profits, brotherhood must step aside.” “A business man must 
conform. If he does not he is guilty of the worst crime in 
the catalogue of business; he is a ‘scab.’ ” 

We wish the many business men who read this paper 
would write us frankly whether or not they agree with Mr. 
Sweet and whether in their judgment he might have ac- 
complished more for the kingdom if he had stayed in active 
business. 


Five Minutes with The Congregationa lis 
“Hive Minutes with The Congregationalist” in the midweek 


service is the way in which Rey. Stephen Lang of First Church, 
Somerville, Mass., has presented our paper to his people. 
Copies were distributed at the door, time being given for a 
quick perusal. In the opening service an opportunity was given 
to name the articles of major interest. Many responses were 
given, among them: 

Dr. Bridgman’s “Pilgrim Virtues in Modern Life.” 

Graham Taylor’s ‘The Interchurch Steel Inquiry.” 

“The Huropean Situation as Dr. Mott Sees It.” 

“Parables of Safed the Sage,’ and more than twenty other 
subjects. 

Incidentally the pastor called attention to the advertisement 
of a changeable-letter bulletin board—much needed by the 
church—with the result, on the following Sunday, of a letter 
on the collection plate with these words, “To help the pastor 
buy the bulletin board for the front of the church, and may it 
be erected soon.” Signed, “A member,” and with a substantial 
bill enclosed. 

How would “Five Minutes with The Congregationalist” go 
in your midweek service? Try it. Let us know. 


From Our Mail Bag 
“T cannot neglect to say how much we who have lived in 


Turkey appreciate the able and persistent attitude of The 
Congregationalist on America’s duty in the Near East. No 
question is settled until it is settled right, and I still believe 
you must hammer away at the consciences of the people. I 
never see anything to criticize in your news matter on Turkey 
nor in your geographical information.” EO. Pe 

I am enjoying your paper more every year, and if this is 
the case, you can realize how much pleasure I must have by 
this time, for I think I subscribed for it in 1856, and have 
had the reading of it ever since. F. A. M. 


LAST CALL FOR 


THE CHRISTMAS FUND of 1920 


You are surely intending to have your share this year in dispensing Christmas 
cheer among our veteran and disabled ministers and their wives. 


There is still time to mail your check. 


The Books are kept open for the Christmas Fund until and including 
December 3ist. 


Amounts received after Christmas are sent as a New Year gift. 


We Are Still Far Behind Our Goal of $35,000. 
Something is Needed from Everybody Whose Heart Responds to this Appeal. 
All Under the Care of the Fourteen State Societies Share in the Distribution. 


For the pathos and urge underlying the need of this Fund, see the Christmas 
Fund Announcements in the recent issues of 7he Congregationalist, beginning 
with November 25th. If you have not read them, please read them now. 


One of the Christmas Checks already received this year is accompanied by 
these words: 
“‘I enclose my personal check as a slight contribution 
for the Christmas Fund, which I regard as one of the most 


beautiful institutions in connection with our Congregational 
ministry.” 


The latest addition to our list of beneficiaries is a widow with four children, the 
youngest three years of age, whose husband died suddenly last month. The 
defective heart that caused his death had also prevented his securing any life 
insurance. A Christmas Check is going to this bereaved family. 


Remember! Never before was there such need that the Christmas Checks 
be large. 


Remember! The size of the Christmas Check depends on the amount sent for 
this purpose by the people. | 


Remember! The average eae for 1920 has been $215. The Christmas gift 
is added to the grant. 


Please send your remittance at once to 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Wituram A. Rice, Secretary. Cuartes S. Mitts, D.D., Associate Secretary. B. H. Fancuer, Treasurer. 
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E reach this week the climax of an ascending series 

of tributes to the past and to great spirits’ who 

incarnated the life of God, who by their words and deeds 

changed the course of history and pushed the human race 
toward its divine destination. 

To Jesus, our supreme Lord and incomparable Lead- 
er, rises a volume of praise from innumerable voices. At 
Christmas millions of hearts are freshly stirred with im- 
pulses of love and devotion. They break forth spontane- 
ously in the “Magnificat” and “Come, let us adore Him!” 
No outpouring of gratitude by a single devout worship- 


er, no swelling chorus of adoration arising from many , 


lips seems too fervid to express our estimation of Jesus 
Christ after the world has tested him nineteen hundred 
years. 

But interblended with the Christmas outburst of re- 
joicing this year have been heard strains of other hymns. 
These recount the heroic adventures of mén and women 
like ourselves who, three centuries ago, crossed an un- 
known ocean in order that they might work out their own 
salvation and contribute something to the salvation of 
the world. In every English-speaking land and colony 
the globe over, this week has been sacred to the Pilgrims. 
Orations, poems, sermons, pageants, books old and new 
have told once more the thrilling story of flight, exile, 
voyage, and settlement. Not even the Christmas carols 
themselves can drown these other strains of rejoicing. 
‘The two are not discordant. They blend in one grand 
symphony, with one prevailing theme, even praise to our 
God, who followed his unspeakable gift of two millen- 
niums ago with the gift of the Pilgrim Fathers to be 
the founders of our nation. 


UT when all their virtues have been celebrated and 

magnified, and when next week the beauty and mys- 
tery of the Christmas festival shall have vanished in the 
atmosphere of commonplace days, what next? How can 
the quickened national feeling, how can the renewed 
sense of the wonder and glory of Christ be capitalized 
in the interest of the things which. Christ and the Pil- 
grims loved—real democracy in Church and State, clean 
and decent homes, the perpetuation of the free church 
and the free school, a righteous social order, prevailing 
good will in industry, high minded and courageous lead- 
ership and a national character which manifests to the 


' world the strength, integrity, unselfishness that reside 
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Transmuting Praise into Service 


in multitudes of individual lives of which it is itself the 
composite. 

It is time, now that we have declaimed and sung and 
feasted and applauded, to listen to two voices. 

One is that of the Master saying, “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord and do not the things which I say?” 

The other proceeds from the men of Plymouth and 
says, “If ye would be our true children, ye must do the 
works that Robinson, and Bradford, Winslow, and 
Brewster and the rest of us sought to do.” 


N ounce of imitation is worth a pound of adulation. 

We have not stressed too much in song and speech, 
in‘ pageant and public assemblage, the glories of those 
who have gone before us, but the moment has come for 
action, exertion, hard, prolonged, persistent. We have 
difficult things to do, but they are not impossible. Com- 
pared with the world of the seventeenth century, com- 
pared with the world into which Jesus came, even this 
distraught world with which we have to deal offers an 
immensely more promising field for consecrated effort. 

Resources and allies are at hand not available to the 
men of Plymouth. “How hard a thing it is to be a Chris- 
tian!’ said Robert Browning. Yes, but no harder in 
our day than in his, or in the year when the Pilgrims 
landed or in the year when Jesus was crucified. The 
thought of mankind the globe over is penetrated with the 
ideals of Jesus Christ to an extent that was never true 
of any other age. 


N° more truly does our Tercentenary conclude a period 

than it inaugurates one. We also are beginners and 
founders. Three hundred years in the life of a great 
nation is but a span of years. America compared with 
Greece or Egypt or even its older sister, England, is but 
an infant of days. Three hundred years from now, a 
hundred years hence, some men and women now living 
will be venerated as the builders of a new civilization 
because they were true to the simple, everyday fidelities, 
because they utilized the everyday opportunities of 
service in the home, the school, the shop, the office, the 


- neighborhood. 


Why not be a forefather or a foremother yourself? 
Why not do your part toward making the world 
Christian by being a better Christian yourself? 
H. A. B. 
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A New rm of Protestant Forces 
A. the invitation of the Federal Council 

of the Churches of Christ in America 
there met in New York City on Dec. 13 
representatives of six organizations which 
federate the missionary and educational 
activities of the Protestant churches. These 
were the Foreign Missions Conference, 
the Home Missions Council, the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical De- 
nominations, the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. In addition to these groups 
there appeared, by special invitation, the Re- 
organization Committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement, of which Bishop Nicholson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is chair- 
man. This meeting was the outgrowth of 
the action at the Boston meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council looking to a closer co-ordination 
of all the federated movements of the Prot- 
estant churches. 

The time was spent in a frank discussion 
of the entire situation, with special reference 
to the suspension of the activities of the In- 
terchurch World Moyement. The resuft has 
been announced as a distinct eee in the 
matter of co-operation. 

It was found that several of the mission- 
ary organizations have been able to secure 
a larger degree of co-operation than had been 
possible in the Federal Council. For instance, 
in the Foreign Mission group we find rep- 
resentatives of the Protestant WHpiscopal 
Church and of several of the Lutheran 
bodies, together with representatives of all 
the Foreign Boards of Canada. Obviously it 
would not be wise to sacrifice in any way 
this larger unity for the purposes of a smaller 
group. Similarly each organization felt it 
must conserve what it had already gained in 
the way of co-operation. It might be argued 
that the easiest way would be for all these 
groups to associate themselves with the Fed- 
eral Council and become, in a sense, depart- 
ments of that organization. It appears, how- 
ever, that the time has not come for such 
general merging of forces. 


Moving Toward Federation 

HE upshot of the day’s deliberation was 

that a Consultative Committee was con- 
stituted in which the Missionary Federations 
with the Federal Council will be represented, 
which committee will meet statedly for the 
study of co-operative activity in the various 
lines of denominational endeavor. Although 
this committee will have no authority, its 
findings are bound to receive serious consid- 
eration on the part of the participating 
bodies and the national organizations of the 
denominations. While this is in no sense a 
complete federation of our forces it is a dis- 
tinet advance in that direction and should 
be welcomed by all who believe in co-opera- 
tion and unity. The movement would seem 
to be in the direction of making the Federal 
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Council the gravitating center for affiliated 
Protestant activities. 

An important incident of the conference 
was the consideration of a request of the 
Reorganization Committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement for advice as to the future 
of that enterprise. A unanimous decision 
was reached to the effect that the Inter- 
church might wisely adjust and bring to a 
close its activities. In case this is done it 
was suggested that the Surveys and other 
materials amassed by the Movement might 
appropriately be distributed among the mis- 
Sionary Federations, with the Missionary 
Education Movement becoming residuary 
legatee for what might be left over. These 
recommendations will need to come before 
the General Committee of the Interchurch, 
but it is the opinion of Bishop Nicholson, 
who has been giving a generous amount of 
nis time to the study of this problem, that 
the advice is likely to be followed. 
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Growing Breadth Among 
Episcopalians 

T was notable in connection with the Bos- 

ton meeting of the Federal Council that 
Episcopalians played a prominent part not 
only in connection with some of the meet- 
ings, but as hosts, the chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements being an Episco- 
palian.. Moreover, one of the important 
sessions was held in the Cathedral and an- 
other at Trinity Church. The same leayen 
is working in Brooklyn, where a service of 
worship and fellowship was held in the 
Tompkins Avenue Church Sunday evening, 
Nov. 28, two Episcopal churches uniting with 
Dr. Huget’s congregation. The full Hpisco- 
pal service was carried out, the rectors 
of the two churches and the choir of the 
Church of St. Matthew conducting the serv- 
ice. As an indication of the distance traveled 
in the way of mutual recognition, this sery- 
ice was unusual. 


The Noonday Prayer Meeting 

HAT is an excellent project which the 

Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
has launched—the holding of a daily prayer 
meeting as near the business center of the 
city as possible, beginning Ash Wednesday, 
Feb. 9 and continuing through Holy Week. 
Properly nourished, this meeting may come 
.to be to Boston what the Fulton Street prayer 
meeting in New York for many years was 
to the Christian business men of that vicin- 
ity. Another sign of the aggressive leader- 
ship of the new administration of which Dr. 
Doremus Scudder is the head is the planning 
of two union meetings of all Boston minis- 
ters, one on Dec. 27, when Bishop Lawrence 
will speak on the inner story of the Lambeth 
Conference, and another on Jan. 24, when 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell will conduct an in- 
stitute on parish evangelism, a mass meeting 
of laymen following in the afternoon. 
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Fruit in Old mops 

I* there is anybody on either side of the 

Atlantic who illustrates the statement so 
frequently made that a man is as old as 
he thinks he is, it is Dr. John Clifford, the 
veteran London Free Church leader. He 
celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday by 
preaching in the afternoon for forty-five 
minutes and speaking vigorously at an even- 
ing meeting. When the Bishop of London 
greeted him with “My dear] old friend, how 
are you?” Dr. Clifford replied, ‘Quite well, 
but who are you ealling old?’ Octogena- 
rians on this side of the water take notice 
and take heart. 


Bringing Religion to the People 

UNITED Christian Campaign under the 
A challenge “Christ or Chaos?” has been 
carried on in Leeds, one of the great Eng- 
lish industrial centers, beginning in October 
and concluding this month. The whole city 
was systematically mapped out, and scores 
of business houses, mills, and factories were 
visited, usually at the noon hour, by an 
Anglican and a Free Churchman together, 
the one acting as chairman and the other 
as speaker. Sometimes the speaker mounted 
a motor truck in the yard and addressed 
the “hands”; in other cases the meeting was 
held in a business office, with clerks and 
stenographers sitting and standing in every 
available space. Or the speaker went to a 
canteen, crowded with three hundred men 
smoking and talking. The message was, of 
course, brief and vital. The question was 
plainly put: Is there any power other than 
the spirit of Christ that can provide the 
dynamic for international, industrial, and 
individual reformation? In every case the 
Anglican and Free Churchman went to- 
gether, and this visible sign of unity was 
in itself an object lesson of co-operation 
which impressed the minds of the people 
more than many Lambeth Conferences. In 
this way the church people of Leeds reached 
a class of people who rarely go ‘to the 
churches and brought them a straightfor- 
ward message about things that really 
matter. 


Disciples Unite their Boards 


f es six national boards of the Disciples. 


of Christ have joined in the formation 
of one board, under the name of the United 
Christian Missionary Society. This one or- 
ganization continues the work of the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society, its Board 
of Church Extension, and Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, and National Benevolent Association. 
This denomination started Dec. 12 an extra 
campaign to pay off its Interchurch under- 
writings. Other than this it intends to make 
no special campaign or drive this year. 
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The English-Speaking Peoples 


We are Christians and we abominate violence, Deliberate 
assassinations and reprisals of blood and fire such as are making 
certain parts of Ireland a shambles are alike hateful to our souls. 
But, of course, we hate most thoroughly the deeds of those who 
began this mad devil’s game of murder. And we are concerned 
about the situation in Ireland, not merely because it represents a 
state of mind which is wholly contrary to the wish of Christ, but 
also because it seems to be just now one of the chief hindrances 
to the peaceful reconstruction of the world. The fact that Irish- 
men of the party in which the plan of secret assassination arose 
were our enemies in war time, stoned and cursed our sailors in 
the streets of Cork and conspired with Germany for the overthrow 
of freedom, does not count in the least for our feeling in the mat- 
ter. That is one of the things which we are quite ready to forgive 
and forget. 
descent count for much. We are Americans first, last} and all 
the time, and we never dream of putting a hyphen to our names 
or hating people because their ancestors once upon a time were 
eruel to our forefathers. 

The reason why we hope that there may come an end to the 
brutal deeds which have provoked almost equally brutal reprisals 
in Ireland is that they hinder the peaceful reconstruction of the 
world. That reconstruction, in our sober judgment, depends 
mainly on a lasting understanding and good will among the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world. Canada, Australasia, South 
Africa, Great Britain, and the United States, with those other 
peoples who are naturally their friends, have in their hands, if 
never raised in hostility one to the other, the greatest possibilities 
of peace and progress of any existing group of peoples. But the 
war in Ireland and some of the methods of English commercial 
diplomacy are haying their repercussion just now in a revival of 
dislike to England in the United States ‘which is already a threat- 
ening element in the life of the world. And this aroused enmity 
on the part of many has its effect not only in making it harder 
for the United States to take its due place in international affairs, 
but also in arousing a second effect of dislike in England for the 
United States. Irish propaganda here makes the worst out of 
every act of the British government in Ireland. Irish riots in 
New York try to pull down and trample the British flag. British 
patience is tried by the reports which are sent across the ocean 
of violent words and deeds and constant plotting against England. 
Rumors and threats of war between Great Britain and the United 
States—a war which would be a suicide of modern civilization— 
are printed in flaring headlines by unscrupulous newspapers of 
our great cities. It is a vicious circle which we should like, in 
the best interests of the whole world, to see cut and ended. 

The fact of the matter is that war between Great Britain 
and the United States is not imaginable. For the vast 
majority of citizens of the United States are friends and well 
wishers of their Mother across the sea. We have not the least 
desire to see the British empire overthrown, for we believe in its 


essential democracy and its potential service for the cause of 


civilization. Not that we think it perfect, or even perfect in good 
manners. But neither are we. All the talk of war comes out 
of the throats of people who cherish grudges or accept the windy 
talk of orators or speak in moments of irritation over the costly 
and sometimes cruel blunders of a neighbcr. If the question were 
put to a vote in the United States whether the British have 
handled the Irish Question wisely in the past twenty years, the 
people of the United States would roll up as vast. a vote in the 
negative as they gave in favor of the Republican candidates in 
the last election. 
war to allow a party in Ireland to do with the minority in Ireland 
what they desire, the majority against such interference would 
tbe larger yet. 

The British Empire and the French Republic, Italy, on the 


ae 
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Nor does the fact that most of us are of pure British - 


If the question were whether we should go toe 


republics of South America, with Japan, could insure peace for a 
generation, and perhaps for all the future of the world, if they 
would only work together, ban suspicions, cultivate consideration 
and courteous speech. But the keystone of that hoped-for arch 
of the triumph of peace is the sympathetic co-operation of the 
English-speaking peoples. 
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The Roman Catholic Church leaders in Ireland have now appar- 
ently reached the conclusion that the policy of massacre in the 
attempt at freedom has gone far enough and if pursued further 
will be dangerous to Irish hopes. A direct excommunication of 
murderers by the Primate and something that looks like an oyer- 
ture toward negotiation on the part of the present head of the 
Sinn Fein movement, who is a Roman Catholic pastor, are signs 
of this. As the Roman Catholic Irish people of the South look 
to their pastors for political guidance in an unusual degree, this 
is the first real sign of hope we have seen on the dark horizon. 
In the meantime the Irish of the six counties of the North are 
preparing quietly to set up their parliament as soon as the Home 
Rule bill passes its final stages in the British House of Lords. 


Dr. Boynton to Be Freed for a Larger Ministry 


The resignation by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of the pastorate of 
Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, is not to be construed as a re- 
treat from the arena but a regirding of himself for larger service. 
It is a great thing for any minister at sixty-four to enlarge rather 
than restrict his area of operation. In Dr. Boynton’s casé the 
finger of Providence seems to point to this particular step. In 
excellent health, with intellectual strength and personal influence 
at their zenith, and with many doors of opportunity opening before 
him, he is in a position to make the next few years one of the 
most productive periods in his life. 

It is nearly forty years since Dr. Boynton assumed his first 
pastorate in Littleton, Mass. The North Church, Haverhill, Union 
Church, Boston, First Church, Detroit, were successively his scenes 
of labor until fifteen years ago when he accepted the Brooklyn 
call. There he has become the recognized leader of the Congre- 
gational group and widely infiuential in the life of Brooklyn and 
New York. His church, in debt at the time of his coming, is now 
financially unincumbered and has been and is a most generous 
supporter of all our beneyvolences. He has borne his full share of 
the common load locally, nationally, and internationally. The 
Congregational fellowship of the country has been enriched by 
his unique personality. Congregational enterprises have always 
found in him a stanch friend. In turn the denomination has hon- 
ored him with the highest gifts in its bestowal. He has been 
moderator of the National Council, has served on the boards of 
all our major societies and is today President of the American 
Missionary Association. 

Dr. Boynton’s particular interest today is in the field of inter- 
nationalism.. He is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance for the Promotion of International Friendship. 
That office will necessitate frequent trips to Europe for consulta- 
tion with religious leaders there like the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who is President of the organization. Meanwhile it is to 
be hoped that a generous portion of his time will be available 
for preaching in schools and colleges, where he has been so warmly 
welcomed through the years, for occasional addresses and for 
that service of denominational and interdenominational under- 
takings in which he is already an adept. 

On another page we publish Dr. Boynton’s letter of resigna- 
tion. The bearing of the step upon the contemplated merger with 
Central Church is suggested in one of the paragraphs. Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s interest in the plan has never involved in his own mind the 
idea that he would himself be anything more than an introductory 
factor, leaving in Dr. Cadman’s competent hands, at the earliest 


moment, the main responsibility. Undoubtedly Dr. Boynton, 
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without any official relation to the combination, if it comes about, 
will be able in many ways to further its success. 

The greetings of his great host of friends in churches Hast, 
West, North, South, go forth in overflowing measure to their big 
brother, Dr. Boynton, at this turning point in his life. 
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We are glad to see Bulgaria enrolled among the members of 
the League of Nations. She has learned her lesson, we hope, and 
will turn her face to the future of national brotherhood and work, 
rather than to the call of ambition and war. And Austria in her 
distress is welcome also. 


A New Day for the Ministry 

The year 1921 marks a new stage in the development of the 
far-reaching plan for the protection of the ministry through the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. Three years ago 
the outline of the plan was unanimously adopted by the National 
Council with the expectation that it would be completed and that 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund would be sufficiently in hand by 
January 1, 1921, to warrant its inauguration. The hope now has 
fruition. The plan, completed by the painstaking study of years 
on the part of the Boards and their expert advisers, commands 
the highest praise of foremost actuaries. Other fellowships are 
taking advantage of its skillful out-working. The Baptists, for 
example, have adopted it with only the slightest variations to 
suit their needs. : 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund, which acts as an endowment of 
the Annuity Fund, has now. over two million dollars in invested 
funds toward the five million regarded as the minimum to make 
the work effective. The plan assumes the full payment of future 
installments on subscriptions to the Fund. The conception of the 
plan and its endowment, through the prompt and generous re- 
sponse of the churches, was the finest piece of constructive work 
in the history of the denomination. 

It was never contemplated, however, that the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund would finance the plan completely. That would involve a 
far larger sum. The contributory payments of the ministers and 
their churches are essential to its success. The ministers are 
awaking to the opportunity. The present need is the education 
of the conscience of the churches so that they will do their part. 
The plan calls upon each church to share equally with its min- 
ister in the annual dues. This is usually a comparatively small 
item. A glance at the statement on another page will enable each 
church to calculate the approximate expense. For the church 
paying a salary of $2,500 it would involve, the first year, seventy- 
five dollars, and after that approximately fifty dollars per year, 
the difference being in the probable credit from the income of 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 

The Commission on Missions has recommended to our mis- 
sionary societies that they co-operate with all their ordained 
secretaries and missionaries, doing for them what the church 
is expected to do for its pastor. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society has voted to co-operate with the Home Mis- 
sionary churches: in making all their pastors members of the 
Annuity. Fund and proposes that membership in the Fund be 
made a condition of a man’s commission since it is bound to 
promote his effectiveness. The American Board is earnestly con- 
sidering a plan to put all its missionaries into the Annuity Fund. 

Our churches are not likely to take a lower standard than 
that of our great missionary organizations. Wvery Board of 
Trustees should take immediate steps to put the item in the 
annual budget for 1921 providing for one-half the pastor’s dues 
for that year. It is a privilege to have a part in this movement 
which is bound to promote powerfully the standards of the min- 
istry, the recruiting of its ranks and the efficiency of its service. 
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Only Cambridge now is left among the Wnglish universities to 


harbor those English undergraduates who feel that their researches > 


in classics and mathematics, in cricket, rowing and football, will 
be blighted if there are any women around who may hope to be 
admitted to a degree. But there is more than one among the uni- 
versities of the United States which holds the, women at arms’ 
length. And we have just seen a revolt among the undergraduates 
of so modern a school of knowledge as Cornell against the very 
idea of co-operation in study by women and men. 
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The Needs of the Troubled World 


There is confusion in the minds of many because of three ap- 
peals now before the American public: The Near Hast Relief, with 
its appeal for the children of the Near Hast; Mr. Hooyer’s appeal 
for the destitute children of Europe; and the appeal for the starv- 
ing millions of China. Our readers will bear in mind that these 
appeals are wholly distinct and separate. : 

Mr. Hoover is providing only for the children of Europe, while 
the Near East Relief assumes a responsibility for the destitute 
children on the east of the Bosphorus extending from the Mgean 
Sea to the Caspian and down into Mesopotamia. All three appeals 


-are urgent and imperative, but the children of one area should 


not be robbed for the sake of the children of the other. There 
ought to be enough for all in the benevolent heart of America at 
this Christmas season. The children under the care of the Near 
East Relief have no government protection. They are surrounded 
by officials who would be glad to see most of them perish. They 
must be cared for during this winter with the hope that somehow 
by another spring a government may be established that will insure 
peace and good order. 

Mr. Hoover, as the head of the associated organizations for re- 
lief of the suffering children of Europe has now put their case 
squarely before our people. With the influence of these well-known 
forces thus allied and led we do not doubt that the response will 
be generous. And there is need of generosity, not only because the 
suffering is great and the cold of winter bitter, but because we 
need to do something to rehabilitate the good name of the United 
States in these countries where our refusal to join in official action 
for the works of peace has brought us suspicion and dislike. The 
President’s example in becoming a foster-father for individual 
children should be widely followed by those who are able. The 
President-elect has also made a generous contribution to the 


- project. 


The President’s appeal for China must also have a generous 
hearing and response. We can hardly hope to save all these mil- 
lions of people alive in their dreadful starving time, but at least 
we can saye some of them. The problem of their crowded life 
and the recurring droughts and floods of China is one of the great 
problems of the future. But at least we can help prevent the 
blotting out of a people who are in number a full third of the 
population of our own nation. 

All these appeals mean self-denials and restriction of all super- 
fluities and extravagances. They come, we recognize, as an appeal 
to a community which is turning a sharp financial corner and 
many of whom are themselves in distress. We shall have to weigh 
the claims of many personal satisfactions and the appeals of many 
charities. It will be for our spiritual health to do this weighing 
and comparing soberly and prayerfully at this Christmas season. 
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While we are good Congregationalists, let us do some of our 
thinking also as members of the one holy universal church of Christ 
by which, through baptism and confession, we all belong. 


A Turning Point in the Woman’s Board 


Missionary enthusiasm and capacity for service runs in the 
veins of certain families. This is illustrated at the moment both 
in the new President of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Mrs. 
Franklin Warner, and in the Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Mrs. Everett E. Kent, who will share with her the major responsi- 
bilities in guiding the organization during the coming years. Mrs. 
Warner is a daughter-in-law of Dr. Lucien C. Warner of New York, 
for many years a leader in our denominational affairs, who, though 
past seventy, keeps his shoulders under heavy denominational bur- 
dens. Mrs. Kent is the daughter of Herbert A. Wilder of Newton 
who, through his generous gifts and the wisdom shown at the 


- eouncil table, has also put the denomination under. exceptional 


obligation to him. It is the first time that the Woman’s ‘Board has 
gone outside of New Hngland for its president, but as our charac- ° 
terization of her elsewhere in this paper shows, the Board has: 
chosen a woman of experience, executive gifts and of devotion to 
missions. She has the best of all foundations to build on, that 
furnished by the consecrated labors of her predecessor, Mrs. Charles 
H. Daniels. : ” 

Congregationalists the country over view with satisfaction the 
expansion of the Woman’s Board. None of our societies is more con- 
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Servatively administered. It spends its money as received, thus 
obviating any debt, though it is constantly faced by serious moral 
obligations to its 141 missionaries. It has a great asset in the 
capacity and loyalty of its twenty-five Branches throughout the 
Hast. Gifts from these sources have increased at the rate of $22,000 
a year during the last three years, but what is still better, this 
policy of placing responsibility upon the local units avoids the 
danger of over-centralization, and at the same time keeps hundreds 
of women vitally interested in the work of the Board. They do 
not have to be enlightened and aroused by banquets and exciting 
campaigns, as is the case with too many Congregational men. 
Meanwhile the work on the field was never so successful and the 
relations with the two other Congregational Woman’s Boards and 
Woman’s Boards of other denominations are increasingly close and 
profitable. , 

The Oongregationalist improves the opportunity afforded by this 
administrative change, so happily consummated, to congratulate the 
Woman’s Board on its important place in the network of our de- 
nominational machinery and on its indispensable part in pushing 
forward the Kingdom of God. 


Disarmament - , 
Of all the perplexing questions with which the League assembly 
was faced at Geneva, none was more bothersome than that of 
disarmament. 
4 prominent labor leader, said, “This is the acid test.’’. Only a 
tiny beginning was made in the direction of the desired goal, but 
that was better than nothing. So long, however, as the United 
States goes on increasing its navy, we are estopped from champion- 
ing what three years ago everybody hoped would be one outcome 
of the world war. The moral forces of this country should not 
remain supine in the presence of an issue like this and take their 
cue from those who say, “The world being what it is, big armies 
and navies will always be necessary.” 
There are at the moment only threé nations which have great 


~ armaments afloat—Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 


If these armaments can be reduced—or at least kept where they 
at present are—it will be a long step toward the disarmament of 
the world. Senator Borah is right and Secretary Daniels is wrong, 
the one proposing an agreement between Japan, Great Britain, and 
the United States to stop warship building, the other in demand- 
ing the carrying out of the program of 1916 for the building of 
many ships to make us the strongest naval power in the world. 
The effect of that program is seen in the open statement of the 
Japanese government leaders that Japan cannot stop the increase 
of her armaments while the United States continues. Neither 
Japan nor the United States can afford these enormous expendi- 
tures. It is criminal lunacy to keep on with them. We hope the 
Senate will act at once on Senator Borah’s resolution and put us 
in the ranks of those who are not anxious to be armed to the teeth 
against neighbors whom we have not the least desire to fight. 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the One-Course Dinner 


& 


When I and Keturah had been married for the space of one 
month, she spake unto me saying, Toright thy Dinner shall have 
but One Course, and there shall be enough of it. 

So we sat down to meat, and we gave God thanks, and I lifted 
the cover of the dish, and behold, there was a Short-cake, made of 


Blackberries, for it was the season of that kind of fruit. 


And we ate each of us one piece, and Keturah said, That is thy 


' Soup. 


And we ate each of us another, and she said, That is thy Fish. 
) And we ate each of us another, and Keturah gave it the name 
of another course. And she ate nu more. But I ate as long as 
Keturah could think of the names of more courses. For it was 
the first time in my life that I had eaten enough of Short-cake. 

And when the next Summer came, Keturah did likewise again, 
save that she did it with Strawberries. 

And when she found that I liked Strawberries, but that I like 
Red Raspberries still better then she did it with Red Raspberries. 

And it would be of no use to tell any one else how good those 
Short-cakes were. And when we had them, we had nothing else, 
save the Sugar and the Cream. . 
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George Barnes, one of England’s delegates, himself 
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And now and again Keturah still maketh for me a Dinner with 
but One Course, and it sometimes is Flannel Cakes with Hot Maple 
Syrup, and sometimes it is Hot Biscuit and Red Raspberries, and 
sometimes it is Hot Corn Bread and Honey. 

And at the beginning I was wont to say to her, Keturah, let us 
have it ever thus. 


But I have ceased to say that. For Keturah hath often told 


. me that even the best of meals are better for Variety, and that 


meals of One Course, and that a mighty good one, are desirable 
chiefly when they themselves are a variety. And the same is true 
of many good things in life. For goodness hath often been made 
unlovely by its infernal monotony. 


In Brief 


The National Drainage Congress has been in session in Atlanta. 
That it has a field for work may be gathered from the state- 
ment of Dr. Andrew M. Soule of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture that it is quite possible to reclaim in the United States 
swamps and overflowed lands of a larger aggregate than the whole 
extent of the British Isles. 
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We are pretty well nationalized already according to the just 
published report of the Civil Service Commission which shows that 
one out of every 159 of the whole American péople is in the employ 
of the Government, or of those engaged in some gainful employment, 
one out of every 68. No wonder the taxes are heavy and the dis- 
pensers of “patronage” are overwhelmed with applications. 
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Surely church treasurers will respond promptly to the appeal 
from our missionary societies through the Congregational World 
Movement for payment of funds in their hands. from the Emer- 
gency campaign last spring. The delay in forwarding these funds 
has caused ‘serious embarrassment to the missionary societies, 
but happily it is being relieved by the church treasurers. Hvery- 
Member Canvasses this month have brought encouraging results. 
Definite reports regarding them will be in hand by next week. 
A large proportion of the canvasses are postponed until next 
spring. 
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We haven’t happened to notice in any of the appeals denomi- 
national, interdenominational, and local, that are going out for 
everyone to gird up his loins, financially speaking, the following 
jingle, which we quote from the parish magazine of a church in 
Ireland: 


He dropped a penny in the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 

Glad the week’s rent was duly paid 
For mansions in the skies. 


But the point made by the poet has its application to other lands 
than Ireland. 
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Senator Dillingham, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, has introduced a bill providing that the number of 
immigrants of any nation admitted be limited to five per cent. of 
those of that origin already living in the United States. The out- 
standing exception proposed is that the bill is not to apply to im- 
migrants who are native born or naturalized in any country of 
the Western Hemisphere. There is a good deal to be said for such 
a plan as this, either as a basis of congressional and public debate 


or as a substitute to the plan of absolute exclusion of all immi- 


erants for a year or more which has been proposed in the House 
of Representatives. 
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France is predominantly a Roman Catholic nation, though it 
has complete religious freedom. It has also just now larger out- 
side relations and responsibilities than ever before in its history. 
Add to these considerations that the heroic self-devotion of France 
in war kindled religious earnestness in many souls, and we are 
far upon the way toward an explanation of the considerable ma- 
jority by which the French parliament has voted to follow the 
example of Great Britain in maintaining an embassy at the Vati- 
ean and to receive an agent of the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Paris. The aid and sympathy of the Roman church 
authorities will be no small matter for the French policies in 
Poland and all Bastern and Southern Europe; and in Asia Minor 
and Syria in particular. 
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Why I Gave Up Business 


To give up business, with its multiplying 
cares and responsibilities, while still in 
middle life, has meant the carrying out of 
a long cherished plan. 

When, just out of college, I entered busi- 
ness, I determined, if circumstances would 
permit, to retire while I could still give to 
other pursuits the same energy and enthu- 
siasm that I would give to business. I am 
now retiring from business for the very same 
reason that actuated me when I entered it 
—the belief that I can better serve God and 
my fellow men out of business than in it. 

I gave up business because it seemed. to 
me there were other things more worth 
while than the accumulation of money after 
one has provided for his family. I believe 
supremely in the efficiency of the Gospel of 
Christ to solve the problems of the world. 
If civilization fails, it will be because the 
church has failed properly to represent 
Christ in the world, and if civilization is 
saved, it will be because the world accepts 
the teachings of Christ. Christian and non- 
Christian unite in this belief. When the 
great war started the world declared that 
Christianity had broken down. The church 
replied that Christianty had never been 
tried. This is true, but the world will not 
again accept any excuse for the failure of 
Christianity to penetrate and permeate the 
whole of Society. The teachings of Christ 
must become dominant in the world if the 
conflict between self-interest and justice is 
to be kept within the limits of law and 
order. Unless the church concerns itself 
with the manner in which men live, men will 
not long make it their concern how the 
church itself shall live. 

The New York Ohurchman, an organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, recently 
made the following statement: 

The church has reserved for itself the re- 

sponsibility of announcing the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, but has left the 
application of that doctrine to statesmen and 
business men. } 
It deplores this peculiar division of labor 
and asks how far the world has progressed 
after nineteen hundred years. It urges that 
the church try another tack and says that 
unless this is done, it should be honest and 
declare that the church has nothing to do 
with the “brotherhood of man.” 


Tur NEED OF TIME FOR SERVICE 


I gave up business because I wanted to 
give more of my time to this cause. The 
ministry stands almost alone in this conflict 
between two opposing forces in the church. 
A certain majority group of leaders will not 
tolerate the church’s having any relation to 
mooted industrial questions. This is illus- 
trated by the division of opinion as to the 
propriety of the report of the Interchurch 
World Movement on the Steel Strike. There 
is as yet no lay leadership on this subject. 
“One can scarcely blame a minister for giv- 
ing up in despair when he finds little or no 
response from the pew to the social message 
which he believes constitutes the very heart 
of the Gospel. Winston Churchill’s “The In- 


The Motives of Service 
By William E. Sweet 


side of the Cup” would be a true story of many 
churches if the preacher said what he hon- 
estly thought. If I can, I want to help cre- 
ate a more Christian, a more just and a 
more humane public opinion in the church 
on the question of the church’s relation to 
social and economic justice. This requires 
the expenditure of much time and effort and 
demands freedom from business cares and 
responsibilities. 


THE CALL or PRESENT NEED 


I gave up business because it seemed to 
me that too few men are thinking about 
those conditions which since the war have 
resulted in industrial conflicts throughout 
the world. No nation is free from these 
social crises. Too few men—especially busi- 
ness men—are sufficiently interested in the 
cause of justice—that higher justice that 
regards human rights as of greater im- 
portance than property rights. As part of 
the great business machine I found that my 
ideas of what constituted justice did not 
agree with the views held by most men in 
the business world. To have remained in 
business, piling up profits under existing 
conditions, would have been to lay myself 
open to the charge of inconsistency. On the 
other hand, I am well aware that as society 
is organized a man cannot withdraw him- 
self entirely from business affiliations. I 
am confident that many men are thinking 
seriously on this subject but through force 
of circumstances they are caught up in the 
whirl of business and are powerless before 
the mighty tide of public opinion. 

The fact is that the Christian man in 
applying the teachings of Christ with re- 
spect to brotherhood and service starts from 
an entirely different premise than the non- 
Christian business man. Indeed, in busi- 
ness where the ideal of brotherhood inter- 
feres with profits, brotherhood must step 
aside. While there are some notable ex- 
amples to the contrary, they constitute a 
mere fraction of the business world. Chris- 
tian men in business cannot practice the 
Christian principle of brotherhood under the 
competitive system—to do so is to invite 
disaster. “An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth” characterizes business in most 
of its relationships. Certain Labor groups 
are criticized for promoting the class-con- 
scious spirit, but if one wants to meet a 
thoroughly class-conscious group of men, let 
him visit the ordinary Chamber of Com- 
merce of a large city, especially during a 
Labor disturbance. Any man whose views 
differ from those of “Big Business” would 
TO eee 

Christmas 
By Marion P. Guild 

Mid all the mighty changes 

Of this most changeful time, 
Love shines in steadfast radiance, 

Immutable, sublime. 
Today we gird ourselves with joy 

Once more for love’s high quest; 
For Christmas is the birthday 

Of Love made manifest. 


do well to.keep silent. There is absolute 
solidarity of opinion in business. 


FREEDOM TO EXPRESS CONVICTIONS 


I gave up business because I desired to 
be perfectly free to express my convictions 
on public questions whether or not they were 
in accord with the yjews of my business 
friends. The unconscious influence working 
in the minds of most business men is the 
question, “What will be the effect on my 
business if I express my convictions pub- 
licly?” A business man must conform. If 
he does not he is guilty of the worst crime 
in the catalogue of business. In Labor par- 
lance, he is a “scab.” In a great erisis he 
cannot be independent, he cannot even be 
neutral. What the business world needs 
today more than anything else is a group of 
business men who are not afraid to utter 
their honest convictions on the subject of 
social and economic justice. Unfortunately 
the voices of such men would be scarcely 
audible in the business councils of the na- 
tion. 

There is no man quite so narrow as the 
average successful business man. He is 
narrow because he is unacquainted with af- 
fairs which do not touch his business, and 
he is ignorant because his whole thought is 
on markets. He feels that his leisure must 
be given to exercise and amusement, while 
the needs of the great seething tide of hu- 
manity scarcely touch him. 


NEED OF KNOWING MEN 


I gave up business because I wanted more 
time to mingle with people who are thinking 
and doing things in the world, outside of 
business—more time to cultivate the friend- 
ship of those who are living unselfishly for 
the world’s betterment. While it is true 
that a man in business has a certain influ- 
ence which he loses when he retires, never- 
theless, there is a greater service which a 
man outside of business can render. If he 
is interested in the study of human relation- 
ships and the problems confronting the 
world, he may well give up business in order 
that he may devote himself more intelli- 
gently and ardently to the pursuit of those 
altruistic tasks which make for his own cul- 
ture and the well being of society. 

Edward Bok in his recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “Just Because I Wanted 
to Play,” says that a man should divide his 
life into three periods: first—that of educa- 
tion, acquiring the fullest and best within his 
power: second—that of achievement, achiey- 
ing for himself and family, and discharging 
the first duty of any man—to see that in 
ease of his incapacity, those who are closest 
to him are provided for; third—service for 
others. That is the acid test, Mr. Bok says, 
where many a man falls short. 

Brotherhood is one of the greatest words 
in the English language and it must have 
a wider and deeper significance in the days 
to come. It means more than neighbor or 
comrade. ‘It is not confined to a continent 
nor to those using a common language. 
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When hand grips hand in brotherhood, there 
is no need of the spoken word. The prac- 
tice of brotherhood is a grace which men 
must cultivate. To do this takes time, but 
it is the highest form of service. Men who 
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can give up business for such service can 
be, of all men, the happiest. Again, in the 
words of Mr. Bok, “Time is of more value 
than money and it is that which the man 
who retires feels that he possesses.” Free 
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from care, a man can find no greater joy 
than giving his time to those forms of 
service which help to establish “good-will 
among men.” 

DENVER, Colorado. 


The Forum Marching On 


The Leader of the Movement Reperts Successes 


The idea and spirit of the Open Forum grows 
more pervasive all the time, Individual forums 
come and go with yarying local conditions and 
changing managements but the forum idea is 
Sweeping over the country and the spirit of it 
is continually finding new forms of expression. 
Even the name of the Open Forum is employed 
for a wide variety of purposes, all having a 
more or less close relationship to the funda- 
mental idea of the forum. 

The Congregationalist itself, like many an- 
other publication, prints contributions from its 
readers in a department designated ‘Our Read- 
ers’ Forum.” There is a widely circulated pub- 
lication representing national farming interests 
which has named itself The Farmers’ Open 
Forwm. Hundreds of Bible Classes, private 
elubs, women’s groups, Chambers of Commerce 
and all sorts of social and political organiza- 
tions are using the forum name to characterize 
their open discussions. -And a very much 
larger assortment of quasi-public organizations 
are regularly employing the forum technique 
and adopting its spirit without any thought of 
eyer using its name. All of which is most grati- 
fying to those who are earnestly giving them- 
selves to the promotion of this dynamic method 
for inculeating genuine tolerance, mutual un- 
derstanding and friendly good will even among 
those who are supposed to be at daggers’ points 
toward each other. 


Tur ForuM IN SUMMER 


Eyen during the hot vacation months the 
forum interests were busily at work widely ex- 
tending the knowledge of the forum. At Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., as the readers of this paper have 
already learned through the admirable report of 
Dr. Chrystie, thousands of local leaders from 
all parts of the country were given visible and 
audible demonstrations in the great amphithea- 
ter at Chautauqua of what the forum can do 
in stimulating, leading and guiding public dis- 
“eussion of vital questions in audiences of three 
and four thousand people. 

Earlier in the season at the Winona Assem- 
bly in Indiana the forum idea was given a set- 
ting and acquired a vogue quite unlike anything 
it has yet experienced. Here in the midst of 
one of the oldest, largest and most conservative 
religious assemblies in America, the forum, one 
of the newest methods of handling public dis- 
cussions, received a hearty official welcome and 
won a complete popular approval. 

On Sunday afternoons for six consecutive 
_weeks, beginning on the Fourth of July, an 
open forum was conducted in the auditorium 
where Dr. G. Campbell Morgan was preaching 
to a large congregation morning and evening. 
Sunday afternoon at Winona has long meen a 
favorite time for taking a prolonged nap and 
many wise ones prophesied it would be impos- 
sible to get any considerable audience at that 
hour, especially for a new kind of meeting that 
was unknown and of course therefore of a more 
or less doubtful character. 

About four hundred brave auditors greeted 
the writer as the speaker of the day on this 
first afternoon. It was not easy for me to im- 
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press them with the need and power of the 
forum idea and the discussion following the ad- 
dress was only moderate at the best. In the 
following weeks appeared such speakers as Dr. 
Henry H. Jackson of Washington, Judge Robert 
H. Terrell, a colored jurist from the municipal 
court of our national capital, and Louis I. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. ‘The audiences 
increased at every meeting, the discussions grew 
intense, feeling was aroused, ideas clashed, but 
the forum spirit of openness, fairness, toleration 
and kindliness were so beautifully exemplified 
in the chairman of the meetings, Mr. Robert S. 
Holmes, a consecrated Baptist laymen from 
Daytona, Ila., that every threatened disruption 
was successfully healed, every storm of emotion 
was happily weathered, and there was registered 
every week an increasing sense of satisfaction 
with the results that were being realized. 

Col. Raymond Robins was the sixth and last 
speaker in the course. His life and character 
were so misunderstood that the announcement 
of his coming created a storm of disapproval, 
but Mr. Holmes, the wise and careful chairman, 
well practiced in forum management, held on 
quietly but firmly. The auditorium that Sun- 
day afternoon was jacked to its capacity 
(3,200) and overflowing as well. Colonel Rob- 
ins made the big hit of the entire series. Not 
only did the great throng vote unanimously in- 
viting the forum management to return next 
season but the authorities were eagerly seeking 
Colonel Robins’ promise to lecture before the 
regular Winona Bible Conference next year. 

Now this is but an illustration of what the 
forum ean do to remove misunderstanding and 
bring folks together. But of course, great as 
was the value of the forum to the crowds at- 
tending Winona this summer, its greatest sig- 
nificance: lay in the fact that it demonstrated 
to thousands of ministers and lay workers from 
all over the Middle West what the forum can 
do as an ageney for promoting in a big way 
an intelligent, intense, yet restrained and or- 
derly discussion of the great interests of life 
that concern the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


DAYTONA’S COMMUNITY F'oRUM 


This man Holmes who did this splendid piece 
of work at Winona, at the suggestion and with 
the backing of Dr. Sol Dickey, who manages 
the Winona enterprise, is doing an even more 
wonderful piece of fourm work in his home city 
at Daytona Beach, Florida. Beginning some 
years ago with a little forum in the local Meth- 
odist Church, the rapid growth of which re- 
quired a large addition to the meeting-house 
every year or two, he has now on his hands, 
as the inspiring leader and indefatigable man- 
ager and impartial chairman, a great Commu- 
nity Forum which is a civic, intellectual and 
moral beacon light for the whole country for 
miles around. In this little city with only a 
few hundred population in the summer time it 
has been necessary to build an auditorium that 
will accommodate 3,500 people in order to pro- 
vide for the crowds that attend the Sunday 
afternoon forums. It*‘is put to similar uses 


also during the week. Mr. Holmes is one of 
those men, who, finding that he had to choose 
between the business of making money in real 
estate operations and the intoxication of forum 
service, deliberately gave up business in order 
that he might freely, without any material com- 
pensation, give himself heart and soul to the 
forum work. Mr. Holmes is well known among 
the Baptists of Michigan, having lived in Lan- 
sing most of his life, and has served the larger 
interests of his denomination with marked de- 
votion and great success. At Chautauqua this 
summer he was elected Secretary of the Open 
Forum National Council. 


IN TERRE HAUTE 

Out in Indiana a young Congregational min- 
ister, Rey. John W. Herring has launched a 
Community Forum with a courage of initia- 
tive, a thoughtfulness of preparation, and a 
success of accomplishment that reminds me 
of the great qualities of his lamented father, 
who by the way gave me the right hand of 
fellowship in all my forum work. The first 
Congregational Church of Terre Haute, as the 
result of young Herring’s labors, is the seat of 
a promising forum enterprise which fills the 
auditorium on Sunday evenings with a throng 
representing every element.in the city. I made 
the address on the opening night, Nov. 14. For 
nearly two hours, following a half-hour’s musi- 
cal program, we talked over together the pur- 
pose and value of the forum. A week later the 
house was again filled to listen to an expert on 
City Planning and another vital discussion fol- 
lowed. It has been my privilege to inaugurate 
many forums in various parts of the country. 
Never have I seen one started under such favor- 


able auspices as in the case of this Terre Haute 
Open Forum. 


IN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


There is still another recent development of 
the forum work which is proceeding at a great 
pace. While the forum idea first found expres- 
sion in connection with more or less radical 
audiences such as gather at Cooper Union, New 
York, Ford Hall, Boston, and the Church of 
the Ascension in New York, it is very interest- 
ing to note that the genius of the thing is just 
as easily applicable to the most conservative 
group that can be found in any community, 
namely the Chambers of Commerce. 

A- year ago I had the privilege of addressing 
a great company of Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retaries assembled at their summer school at 
Eagles Mere, Pa. I was much cheered with 
their eager interest in the forum message. They 
absorbed in a twinkle what I had thought would 
be a bountiful supply of literature and called 
for more. Now I find the American City Bu- 
reau, the organization under whose auspices 
we met and whose function it is to establish 
Chambers of Commerce all over the country and 
revitalize those that have missed their mark 
—this organization is advancing the idea of 
the “Members’ Forum” as the center around 
which all Chamber of Commerce activities 
should revolve. They publish a pamphlet giving 
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detailed instructions on the subject and have a 
competent man in the field giving his whole time 
to the establishment of Members’ Forums in 
Chambers of Commerce. It is only a step, and 
a short one at that, from a Members’ Forum to 
a Community Forum. The idea of a tolerant 
discussion of varying ideas is at the heart of 
both. Just widen the circle to include the com- 
munity and there you are with a full-fledged 
Open Forum. 


SPREADING RAPIDLY 


With such influences behind the forum idea, 
and I have just sketched a few of the more 
recent developments, it is easy to understand 
why the forum is spreading so rapidly in every 
direction, even in the South. Every day brings 
to my desk inquiries from all over the country 
asking for information about the forum. If I 
had a dozen lives I could use them all fulfilling 
earnest invitations to speak to Chambers of 
Commerce, Women’s Clubs, Rotary Clubs and 
the like, all wanting to hear at first hand an 
interpretation of the forum idea. 

Is it any wonder? What a hunger there is 
in all our hearts for something that will draw 
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us together. How eager the mind is to find a 
way toward harmony and good will. How sick 
we all are of the bickerings of partisanship, of 
the bigotries of sectarianism, and of the brutali- 
ties of the class conflict. Our hearts faint 
within us as we contemplate the rising inter- 
national anarchy; we are ‘dismayed over the 
failure of Protestantism to find a common work- 
ing basis; we look into the face of a dying 
Kurope torn asunder by national jealousies and 
hatreds; we feel the rumblings of race antago- 
nisms in our own body social. We grasp at 
anything that has in it a promise of mutual 
understanding, good will and sympathy by 
which we may generate a safe and-sane atmos- 
phere in which to make the great change in our 
civilization for which the hour has struck. 


THE Forum SPIRIT IN RHODE ISLAND 


In the Congregational Church at Central 
Falls, R. I., on the night of Oct. 4 we had a 
foretaste of this brotherly communion in which 
we all stand in such great need. The church 
was celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
No, excuse me, on this one special night the 
community, through a dozen - representatives, 


of 
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including every breed and creed, was celebrating. 
this joyous occasion. It was given to me to 
make the closing address. ‘The pastor, Rev. 
James D. Dingwell, and I have been like com- 
rades in arms for years. Without having a 
forum in his church he has radiated the forum 
spirit throughout the entire community. And 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, 
natives and foreigners, employers and em- 
ployees, conservatives and radicals were all 
there in one happy family attesting their joy in 
haying found an atmosphere where they could 
all feel kindly toward one another in spite of 
the wide differences that separated them. 
Notwithstanding all the things that differen- 
tiate us let us insist on having at least one 
place where we can meet each other on even 
terms. However we differ in breed and creed, 
we are all human. It is even truer today than 
it was in Ben Franklin’s time—if we do not 
hang together we will all hang separately. The 
forum is the one place where every one is wel- 
come, no one is excluded, where there are no 
majorities and no minorities, where there is no 
partisanship, and no sectarianism—just folks 
in a family gathering seeking the way of life. 


Women in the Federal Council 


The feminine element in the Federal council, 
which has just met in. Boston, was naturally 
a slender one. Twenty women delegates repre- 
sented such groups as the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, the International Young Woman’s 
Christian Association. Mrs. Harold Spender, 
accompanying her husband, was welcomed as 
the one much-appreciated link between English 
and American co-operative movements among 
Christian women. 

On two occasions only did the slender element 
become prominent. Friday morning Mrs. Fred 
Smith Bennett for the Council of Home Mis- 
sions and Mrs. H. R. Steele, former President 
of the Federation, in the absence of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Boyd, President, spoke for the thousands 
of women behind them as they voiced a spirit of 
co-operation and a purpose to face new prob- 
lems courageously. 

The second occasion was a supper given Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 6, to the women delegates by 
various woman’s societies, at the Twentieth 
Century Club. If any of the hostesses had 
previously felt a pang of conscience over ‘‘one- 
fifty a plate,’ they became reconciled because 
of value received. The roast beef and ice cream 
with their satellites began the process of recon- 


In the hollow of the hay 
The little sleeping Lord I lay. 

Little Brothers of the Manger 
Guard Him till the day. 


Round His head the starry shine 
Makes a crown of purest gold. 

Ox and ass and gentle lambkins 

Shield Him from the cold. 


Extending the Spirit of Unity 


By Mary Louise Daniels 


ciliation and Dr. van Dyke set the seal. 

The ‘‘feast of reason and flow of soul’ began 
around the long tables when, as in one case, 
Hpiscopalian, Unitarian and Congregational 
strangers introduced themselves and fell to chat- 
ting on such popular topics as community 
schools for religious education ! 

As the brethren were under bonds for a 
“three-dollar plate’ at the City Club of course 
they required longer time to prove themselves 
honorable, while the women waited for two 
speakers to be kindly passed along over Beacon 
hilltop. But not idly did they wait. Mrs. 
George W. Coleman, presiding gracefully, had 
feminine material at hand in the form of Mrs. 
Steele and Mrs. Bennett, to speak briefly for 
the Federation and the Council, and Miss But- 
ler, secretary, to bring a word about the church 
at work for girls through the National Young 
Woman’s Chistian Association. 

Miss Charlotte Willard, missionary for 
twenty-three years:in Marsovan, Turkey, under 
the Woman’s Board of the Interior, proved a 
climax to these greetings and also as Mrs. Cole- 
man said, a ‘‘time-filler.”’ In both capacities 
Miss Willard showed the same poise, grace and 
modesty which mark all her public speaking. 


As told by her the story of deportations is not. 
too harrowing. The noble ministries of her 
students call out admiration, the Moslem re- 
ceives Christian sympathy, the chaotic condi- 
tions of the present challenge America. 

Just there the itinerating speakers arrived 
bringing with them the lighter mood which 
relieved hearts burdened for suffering children. 

Rey. Alexander Ramsay assured us that he 
and every man in Great Britain he had ever 
seen would have done just what the colonists 
did for freedom and he had taken off his hat 
at the old Concord bridge. Still he thought it 
best to avoid tea parties in Boston and hold 
strictly to coffee, for our tea might be flavored 
even now with salt water! For our womanly 
sakes the Pilgrim Mothers were extolled and 
we relished the praise rolled out in rich Scot- 
tish brogue. Dr.-Henry van Dyke, with quips 
and sallies, took us “a fishin’’”’ among the Puri- 
tans and Pilgrims to point out similarities and 
differences. 

After talking with some of the many women 
who sat at supper or in the galleries of Ford 
Hall or in the great gatherings at St. Paul and 
Trinity Churches, it appears that the bits of 
pure gold deposited in their memories fall un- 
der certain heads. ; 


1. The spirit of unity actually grows. This 


“EITTLE BROTHERS OF THE MANGER”? 


By Margaret Cable Brewster 


In His sleep He softly smiles, 
Dreaming now of near-by Heaven. 

Angels out of God’s dominions 
Watch o'er Him this even. 


He is Brother to the meanest, 
Brother to the highest too. 

Little Brothers of the Manger 

Guard Him all night through. 


‘opening session. 
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was illustrated by a symbolic tableau on the 
platform of Ford Hall when Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, presiding, stretched out both arms and 
two bishops of the Hpiscopal Church grasped 
each a hand. 

2. American women are placed high in priv- 
ilege and therefore should carry a sense of far- 
reaching responsibility. 

3. The whole world calls America to “play 
the game.”’ One anecdote, told by Mrs. Spender 
at a dinner tendered herself and husband by 
the Woman’s City Club, shows the feeling of 
our Wnglish sisters on this point. 

A little girl in England was an only child 
and often lonely. One day she cried, “I wish 
I was two little dogs!” “Why so?’ asked her 
mother. 

“So that I could play with each other!” 

4. We must take new hold on God to find 
power for new tasks. Another symbolic picture 
will abide in memory to enforce this thought. 
Secretary Penson, of the Methodist Church, 
South, speaking Saturday evening, lifted high 
his arm and stretched a forefinger upward. 
“With earnest desire we must reach out and 
touch God’s resources of power.” : 


Los Angeles’ Greeting 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

May I express through your columns, on be- 

half of the First Church and the twenty-five 
other Congregational churches of Los Angeles, 
the Southern California Conference, and the 
Congregational people of this state, the warm 
welcome that awaits all comers to the National 
Council next July. 
_ The dates of the Council have been unavoid- 
ably put one week ahead, and the Council will 
open on Friday, July 1 and close Friday, July 8. 
Nearly all visitors will thus be able to leave 
their homes after Sunday and be here for the 
It is probably safe to predict 
that the trip across the desert will be warm. 
But it will be a fine experience for those who 
have not had it; those who have had it will be 
jinnured to it, while the charm of the desert is 
one that never fails. California is always de- 
lightful in July. Visitors may leave their um- 
brellas and rubbers at home; we guarantee it 
not to rain. We also guarantee the thermome- 
ter not to register higher than 75 to 80, nor 
lower than 60. The nights, mornings and later 
afternoons will be cool. People who have been 
planning for a trip, sometime, to California, 
should take it in connection with the National 
Council. 

We will stretch our hospitality to the limit. 
We want the Council to be not only a large 
but a representative one. We appreciate the 
expense and labor of the journey from New 
England; but just because we are so far away 
we are the more anxious that the dwellers in 
the original land of the Pilgrims should do us 
the honor to come and see what we have tried 
to do with our Pilgrim inheritance on this other 
side of the continent. This meeting of the Coun- 


_cil should contribute to a truly national con- 


sciousness among our Congregational people. 
The name of the chairman of our Hospitality 
Committee will be published in The Congrega- 
tionalist within a few weeks. To those who do 
not realize how far away California is, July 
may seem to be still a long way off. But time 
flies; the postal service is slow; trains are 


) crowded ; make all your plans far in advance. 


Our people are anxious to see you, hear you, 
and give you the welcome of the Pacific Coast. 
: Very cordially, 
Cari S. PArTron. 
Pastor of Entertaining Church. 
First Church, Los Angeles. 
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Elects New President 


Mrs. Warner Succeeds Mrs. Daniels 


After fourteen successful years as the Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board, Mrs. Charles H. 
Daniels has resigned that office and a worthy 
successor has been found in Mrs. Franklin War- 
ner of White Plains, N. Y. 

Mrs. Warner’s early life was spent in differ- 
ent parts of the Middle West and Western 
states, as her father, a railroad man, was trans- 
ferred from place to place. She graduated from 
Mills College, Cal., and after her marriage to 
Mr. Warner, in 1899, went to New York to 
live. She has long been interested in missions, 
and since 1917 has been speaking on an average 
of at least three times a week before gatherings 
large and small on the subject of Foreign and 
Home Missions. Two journeys which Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner made have given her an excellent 
opportunity to observe and inform herself with 
regard to missions. In 1916—1917 she went to 
Ceylon as one of a party of four on a deputa- 
tion for the-Centennial celebration for the 
founding of missions in that country, and visited 
Congregational mission stations in Japan, India 
and the coast of China: In 1919, on a motor 
tour through sixteem states, she visited home 
missions, particularly those in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Mrs: Warner has had wide experience in 
executive positions and is now Corresponding 
Secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation and woman representative on the 
Executive Committee of the Home Mission Ex- 
tension Board. That Mrs. Warner’s interests 
extend beyond the mission field is shown by her 


Mrs. FRANKLIN WARNER 
New President of the Woman’s Board 


active interest in the Y. W. C. A., of which she 
is a member of the National Board. She is also 
a member-at-large of the Congregational World 
Movement Committee of One Hundred. 


The Retiring President 

It is thirty-two years since Mrs. Charles 
Daniels formed the official connection with the 
Woman’s Board which has inured in so many 
ways to its advantage, and lifted her to a con- 
spicuous place among the Congregational women 
leaders of the nation. At the end of this period, 
having served eighteen years as vice-president 
and fourteen as president, she is the same mod- 
est. self-effacing person whom her Smith College 
classmates knew and loved, and who later 
proved herself the ideal pastor’s wife. Her 
clear judgment and irenie spirit have helped to 
shape the policies of the board. She has spoken 
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Mrs. CHARLES H. DANIELS 
The Retiring President . 


at innumerable gatherings, and written fre- 
quently and illuminatingly of various phases of | 
the work. She has even fallen into line as a 
regular office worker, as when she took charge 
of the Candidates Department during See’y 
Helen Calder’s recent trip around the world. 
The fact that her husband, the late Dr. C. H. 
Daniels, was for years secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, counled with her own constant study 
of missions, has enabled her to maintain an 
outlook on the field broader than that covered 
by the area of the W. B. M.’s work, extensive 
though that is. 

The sole reason why Mrs. Daniels now retires 
is because of her conviction that rotation in so 


_important an office should take place about once 


in so often. Seldom does the retirement of a 
denominational official after long service occa- 
sion so universal a chorus of regret, and the best 
thing remains to be said about Mrs. Daniels; 
namely, that through these thirty-two years her 
simple, genuine spiritual life has been the chief 
source of her power over others. 


League of the New Day 
Next Week’s Readings and Prayers 
Week of Dec. 27%7—Jan. 2 


Monday. The Loving Father. Luke 15: 
AA-32; ; 

Tuesday. A Prayer for Pardon. Ps. 51. 

Wednesday. The Holy City. Rev. 21: 1-14. 

Thursday. The Heavenly Citizens. Rev. 22: 
1-16. 

Friday. The Good Will of God. Luke 12: 
22-38. 

Saturday. A Child Dedicated to God. Luke 
P20 Pee 

Sunday. The Pure in Heart. Ps. 24:1-6. 


Object for Intercession 


For Men Out of Work and Those Who Are 
Dependent on Them: 

Lord God, who workest and ecallest us to 
work in our vocation, remember in thy mercy 
those who are willing to do their part and are 
deprived of opportunity. Open a way for them 
and make their lives fruitful and helpful in the 
earth. Sustain them and those whom thou hast 
given them in days of want and uncertainty. 
And renew for us, if it please thee, the flowing 
springs of our prosperity that there may be 
opportunity for all thy children in the world 
which thou hast made for the needs and the 
enjoyment of all alike. In the name of Jesus 
Christ, our comrede and our leader.—R. 
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OUR PILGRIM PULPIT 
Carrying Back the ChristmasGlory 


By Rev. George D. Owen 
Smithfield Ave. Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 


And the Shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen.—Luke 2: 20. 


Looking out on a perfect day over the ocean’s 
majesty and mystery a young man was heard 
to say, “To think of mending shoes after all 
this !” 

Does our work shut out the glory from our 
souls? Is our holiday a garden of experience 
and our task the waste? Cannot our common 
life be transfused with the glory of higher ex- 
perience so that it too becomes uncommon? 


The Shepherds were startled by the sudden 
light that grew brighter and took shape, while 
holy messengers announced: “Fear not; for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ, the Lord.” The air became 
eloquent with praise: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, and good will 
amongst men.” Led by the star to Bethlehem, 
they found the Babe, the Son of God, alike and 
yet so unlike other babes. Then, after worship- 
ing and musing on the wonder of it all, they 
returned to care for the sheep. “To think of 
tending sheep after all this!” 


The shepherds tended sheep as aforetime, but 
with hearts elated and ecstatic. Hopes were 
becoming realities, dreams coming true. They 
had heard the angels’ song confirming the de- 
scent of God to man. Henceforth no dreary 
round could cause the glory to vanish from their 
sky. They went out into the night, but the 
night shone. They saw one less star, but the 
wonder of that star grew. 

We too have visited the Child and are as- 
tounded by the greatness of the Father’s love. 
We too have heard the song with fellowship of 
home and loved ones. What then of daily tasks? 
Must all that glory fade? Must we leave the 
mountain and descend into the valley? May 
not our common life be glorified by what we 
have seen and felt in our most exalted moments? 


Christ came to infuse life with the glory of 


Heaven. He has made possible a halo about 
every task. He would have us find gold amid 
the dust. Happy is he who listens to the 


angelic music and is ready to transfer its 
rhythm to hastening feet and praising lips. 

We may carry our vision with us from the 
heights. We have Christ’s fellowship. Back 
to hard service after this! After vision and 
insight, inspiration and uplift, having looked 
into the lovely face of Christ, we can serve any- 
where with joy. As travelers by the Simplon 
from Switzerland toward Italy see behind the 
rugged mountains and ahead the sun-kissed 
hills and valleys of the South, so we should 
pass into a richer experience. When Christmas 
Day is behind us it should mark the frontier 
of the old, and the bringing in of new and 
higher experiences. Life will not seem like the 
old life if we have caught the vision. New 
light will shine upon it. The Shepherd will 
lead us into green pastures of experience and 
beside still waters of the soul’s refreshing. We 
shall return and take up the work of life where 
we left off; but it will be holier, brighter and 
contain more of the divine, because we have 
caught the Spirit of Christ. Christmas is but 
one day, but we may extend its glory and up- 
lift by keeping the beautiful vision in our own 
lives. 


THE: CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


Election and League 
By: Rey. A. Z. Conrad, Ph.D., D.D.° 


Extravagance, waste, inefficiency, mismanage- 
ment have been so generally believed to charac- 
terize the Democratic administration that the 
defeat of the party in November was a foregone 
conclusion. Add to this the imperialistic, self- 
sufficiency of President Wilson and you have an 
adequate explanation of the great political over- 
turn. 

The assumption that the Republican victory 
was an adverse pronouncement on the League 
of Nations is absolutely gratuitous. Indeed, the 
very opposite is true in so far as the voting of 
a multitude of educators and religious leaders 
is concerned. It became perfectly evident to 
those who heartily favored the United States 
lining up with other great nations of the earth 
in a solemn pact to prevent war that the Demo- 
eratic administration would be impotent to 
effect such a covenant. It was in confident 
belief that the Republican administration would 
engage to work out the conditions whereby 
America might recover her place in moral lead- 
ership, that we voted for Harding and Coolidge. 
We were also mightily influenced by the fact 
that we knew that Governor Coolidge confi- 
dently believed in the imperative necessity of 
America’s redeeming the unwritten pledge to 
our soldiers in the Great War, both dead and 
living, that we make an end of the arbitrament 
of the sword, and that there should be realized 
international relationships, such as a workable 
League of Nations alone could realize. 

The vote of that great body of men who in 
religious conventions, Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce, repeatedly declared for 
a League of Nations, went to Harding and Cool- 
idge, while maintainnig as zealously as ever the 
importance of the United States occupying the 
“vacant chair in the Great Council.” 

The big Republican majority in Massachu- 
setts was in no sense an endorsement of the 
utterances and attitude of the ‘‘anti-league” 
senators. It was the expression of devotion and 
confidence in our broad-visioned and _ high- 
minded Governor Coolidge, together with an ex- 
pression of utter dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent administration. Thousands, like myself, 
voted the Republican ticket, while vehemently 
opposed to that fatuous group of “Irreconcil- 
ables” who advocate for our Republie a narrow, 
self-centered policy, as far removed from true 
Americanism as darkness is removed from light. 

Every humanitarian consideration demands 
that we play our part in world emancipation 
and regeneration. Self-respect and self-interest 
alike require that we shall take our place with 
the democracy builders and peace promoters 
throughout the world. It is proclaimed from 
political platforms amid noisy-handed and shal- 
low-headed rapture, that ‘‘we owe the other 
nations of the world nothing.” Could any 
utterance be more revealing as to the utter in- 
eapacity of those who speak thus, to think and 
to act on the higher moral levels of life? We 
owe a measvreless debt to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of English, French and Belgian dead who 
kept back the hordes of war-intoxicated, demo- 
niacal, brutal, world-wrecking Teutons, until 
we were able to assist in driving them back be- 
yond the Rhine. We owe an incalculable debt 
to the British Navy for putting an impassable 
barrier between us and the ugly Pythons of the 
sea that would have destroyed our coast cities 
but for such protection. 

But away beyond that is our moral obliga- 
tion. What is America’s wealth and power 
but a trust from God to be faithfully admin- 
istered for the benefit of humanity by a people 
more favored of heaven than any other on the 
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face of the earth: Of course, all this involves 
the safeguarding of our liberties and the true 
protection of our national interests. Neither 
the nationalist nor the internationalist is the 
true patriot, but he who advocates and upholds 
the best in both. 

A supercilious independence ean easily de- 
feat its own interests, and it is by no means 
sure that we shall not greatly need the co-opera- 
tion of other nations involved in the League. 
Self-satisfied isolation might easily bring about 
a combination against us that would be disas- 
trous. Is it impossible that the envious eye of 
countless Asiaties might sometime be fixed 
upon our nation with the intent to appropriate 
to themselves all of its treasures? Should such 
a time come, to be in league with the best na- 
tions of the earth would be of unspeakable 
value. 

Aside from these possibilities, could anything 


be more inexcusably insane than for the great . 


nations of the world to proceed with the prodi- 
gal expenditure for the building of navies and 
armaments, breaking the backs of the toilers of 
the world with unnecessary taxation, and mak- 
ing economic progress difficult if not impossible? 
This cannot and will not be stopped without a 
definite Covenant Agreement to limit arma- 
ments and to provide an international force to 
police the world. Peace is impossible until the 
powers of the nations are pooled. It is per- 
fectly safe to say that 80 per cent. of the voters 
of the United States want war forever ended 
and see in a League of Nations the sanest and 
wisest method whereby that end will be gained. 

No more heartening word has been spoken 
since the election than that of our own Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, the Vice-President-elect. His 
pronouncement that the Republican majority 
was in no sense a voice against a Covenant 
with the nations of the world is true and 
heartily accepted by those best acquainted with 
the facts. 

Nothing is inevitable that God condemns. He 
condemns the brutality and insanity of war. 
Nothing is impossible that God commends. He 
commends international peace. The most sig- 
nificant thing in both human and divine econ- 
omy in all history has been the’ “Covenant” 
basis of human progress. 

Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Board of Interior 
Ohio Branch Meets at Ashtabula 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Ohio 
Branch of the W. B. M. I. and the thirty-eighth 
of the O. W. H. M. U. was held in Ashtabula 
Nov. 16-18. The meeting was placed a month 
later than usual to make it possible to receive 
reports from recent denominational meetings 
and to go forward promptly on plans formulated 
by the larger bodies. The latest word from the 
Congregational World Movement was received 
and.the women voted to undertake to raise the 
increased apportionments so vitally needed to 
earry on their work. Ohio as a whole has ac- 
cepted $275,000, about three times larger than 
any previous apportionment. 

Tuesday evening a pageant, The Pilgrim 
Spirit, introduced the First Thanksgiving, Pil- 
grims in a New World and Pilgrims Across the 
Sea. Three new stars were added to Ohio’s 
service flag for Miss Helen Crockett, Miss Elsa 
Rickman and Miss Jessie Martin, who have 
gone to the foreign field in 1920. 

Reports from state workers showed progress 
all along the line. The treasurer for the W. B. 
M. I. announced the apportionment more than 
met and the thank-offerings again doubled after 
a 100 per cent. increase in thank-offerings the 
previous year. The Union was happy in the 
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completion of two special funds—the Brown 
Memorial in honor of Mrs. George H. Brown, 
many years efficient state treasurer, and the 
Schauffler School Building Fund. 

Hight foreign missionaries, past and present, 
were at the meeting. Strong messages were re- 
ceived from Miss Minnie B. Mills of Smyrna, 
Rey. W. L. Beard of Foo-Chow College and 
Miss Ella Hoxie, soon to return to India. 

A group of “motion pictures’? was given in 
vivid word pictures by pastors in Ohio frontier 
fields, Rev. H. A. N. Richards of Barberton and 
Rey. J. M. Brown of Fairport. Mrs. Caroline 
Richardson Smith told of experiences at Pleas- 
ant Hill, and Mrs. Hubbard and Mrs. L. L. 
Davis gave glimpses of conditions in Dakota in 
the early days and now. A loving tribute was 
paid to Miss Mary C. Collins, for thirty-five 
years Ohio’s missionary to the Indians. Rev. 
J. H. Grant and Rey. F. G. Blanchard gave in- 
spiring addresses. 

Although the meeting was held in the north- 
east corner of the state the attendance was 
large, the program excellent, and the Ashtabula 
meeting will go down in history as one of the 
most. successful Ohio women have held. 

CLhass 


Department of Religious Drama 
and Pageantry 
Conducted by Mary Alice Emerson, Ph.D 


Two NEw SEASONAL DRAMAS 


On Dee. 11 at the Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service in 
connection with the demonstrations of Christ- 
mas services for churches was given an abridged 
version of a pageant which combines the an- 
niversary messages of Christmas and Forefa- 
thers’ Day. The outline of the pageant, “Pil- 
grims of the Star,” is as follows: 

Tableau—‘Longing for the Dawn.” 
of Prophets looking toward the Hast.) 

Prologue—(Bethlehem) “The Message of the 
Star.” (Visit of Magi and Shepherds.) Music, 
“The light of the world is Jesus.” 

Tableau—“The Star Shining Still.” (Pil- 
grims in prayer just after landing on Plymouth 
Rock.) Music, ‘Faith of our Fathers.” 

Episode I—Africa Leaves the Jungle. 

Ppisode II—China Awakes from Her Sleep. 

Episode I1I—Armenia Escapes from Turkey. 

Episode IV—Russia Regains Her Faith. 

Episode V—The Red Man Smokes the Pipe 
of Peace. 

Episode VI—America Accepts 
Leadership. 


(Group 


Her World 
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Recessional—Angel of the Star, America, 
Church, Religious Education, Faith, Service, 
Love, Loyalty and the Other Nations. Hymn, 
“We're Pilgrims of the Fuller Day.” 

At the erisis of each episode a distant call is 
heard: 

“Come, ye needy ones and lonely, 
From far lands where’er ye are, 

Come, the loving Jesus calls you, 
Be ye Pilgrims of his Star.” 

When the workers have been persuaded to 
the right decision the Nation sings to the same 
tune “What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“We will follow Jesus only 
From far where we are, 
We will go where Jesus calls us, 
Be the. Pilgrims of his Star.” 

On Friday, Dee. 17, in the Brighton Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Silas W. Anthony, pas- 
tor, was given most successfully the Pilgrim 
play of “The Coming of the Mayflower.” This 
was prepared from a text by Miss Rosamond 
Kimball and published in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of Oct. 14, 1920. The cast included the 
pastor, the organist, members of the standing 
committee and other prominent members of the 
chureh. This might well be given by schools 
or clubs, but had especial significance under 
the auspices of the church, 

Briefly the outline is as follows: 

Hymn by audience, “O God, beneath thy 
guiding hand.” 

Message of Spirit of the Past. 

Message of Spirit of the Wilderness, intro- 
ducing Liberty. 

Episode I—The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

Message of Spirit of the Past. 

Episode I1I—The First Winter. 

Hpisode I1I—The First International Treaty. 

Hpisode 1V—The First Thanksgiving. Guar- 
dian Spirit introduces America. Hymn by au- 
dience, “Mayflower Still Sailing On.” 


The Herring Memorial Fund 


(Designed to be serviceable to Mrs. Hubert 
CG. Herring while she lives. After her death the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, in perpetuation 
of Dr. Herring’s devotion to his brethren of the 
ministry, distribute the income, as their judg- 
ment shall deem best, to ministers who, in order 
to secure the benefits of the Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
nual payments. In case any part of the income 
in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The minimum hoped 
for is $20,000). 

Harwood, A. P., Upland, Cal. 
Leavitt, Frederick W., St. Louis, Mo. 


“PILGRIMS OF THE STAR” 


Pageant for Christmas and Forefathers’ Day. Given at the Missionary Education Confer- 
ence at Ocean Park, Me., July 28, 1920, by Dr. Emerson’s Class in Religious Pageantry. 
In the center are Rev. Asa M. Parker of Bridgewater, Mass., who represented Brother- 
hood, and Rev. J. Stanley Durkee of Howard University, who represented Interchurch. 
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Means, Miriam B., Dorchester, Mass. 
Mackenzie, H. S., Spring Lake, Tex. 
Seelye, L. Clark, Northampton, Mass. 
Warren, Henry Kimball, Yankton, S. D. 
Church, Central Congregational, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edwards, Grace I., New Hartford, Ct. 

Hay, R. R., Osborne, Kan. 

Morse, I. H., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pease, Mrs. L. H., New Britain, Ct. 
Turner, D. C., New York City. 

Wooden, G. A., Hill City, S. D. 

Van Horn, F. J., Oakland, Cal. 

Bollinger, E, S., Vancouver, Wash. : 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. WH. A., New York City. 
Fox, Alice M., Arlington, Mass. 

Fox, Edith M., Arlington, Mass. 

Gould, George L., Malden, Mass. 

Sanford, C. E., New Haven, Ct. 

Church, The Shrewsbury Congregational, Mass. 
Thayer, Charles S. Hartford, Ct. 

Wells, Herbert J., Kingston, R. I. 
Chamberlain, Frederic W., Chicago, II. 
Chase, Helen B., Waterbury, Ct. 

Dawes, Hlizabeth B., Petersham, Mass. 
Faleoner, R. C., Nutley, N. J. 

Henderson, Thomas, Oberlin, O. 

Jeffrey, Celia C., Columbus, O. 

Perkins, Mabel H., Hartford, Ct. 

Beard, William S., Flushing, N. Y. 

Calkins, Raymond, Cambridge, Mass. 
Deerberger, P. W., Chelsea, Mich. 

Dudley, Guilford, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mead, Giles W., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Vial, Mrs. George M., La Grange, III. 
Hathaway, Martha N., Long Beach, Cal. 


Hauvorite Poems 


From one of our California readers, Mrs. 
C. C. Winn of Novato, comes the following 
“favorite poem,” which the sender hopes “may 
give as much comfort and courage to some other 
hearts as it has given to mine.” 


New Every Morning 
Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me, and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 

Yesterday’s errors, let yesterday cover. 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled 

Are healed—with the healing which night has 
shed. 


Yesterday, now, is a part of forever; 

Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight. 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days 
which never 

Shall visit us more, with their bloom and their 
blight— 

Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and eannot atone; 

God in his mercy receive and forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own, 

Today is ours, and today alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly 
Here is the spent earth all reborn, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain; 

And spite of old sorrow, and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, -.and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 


—SUSAN COOLIDGE, in the Christian Union. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 
The Child and the Kingdom 


_ International Sunday School 
Jan. 2.—Matt. 18: 1-14. 

Study this lesson with the sharp contrast in 
mind between the foolish ambitions of the dis- 
ciples and the quick response of the child when 
Jesus called him. This is the point of the whole 
lesson. They were indulging in a silly squabble 
as to who was to be the greatest in the King- 
dom, which they were quite sure would soon be 
established. Jesus used an incident to set forth 
a truth, as he often did. He called a little child 
to come to his side. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, never asking what he would get out of 
it, never debating or doubting, the child did 
what Jesus asked. There! said the Master; 
that is what it means to enter the Kingdom. 
Do like that; stop discussing who is to hold 
the offices and enjoy the privileges. Let us now 
analyze the incident. 

1. Conversion. This is the long word for the 
simple one, turn. Wntering the Kingdom of 
Heaven means changing the direction of one’s 
life. It means acting from a new set of motives. 
It means “right about face,” if our purposes 
have been self-centered and grasping, as those 
of the disciples surely were. The Kingdom of 
God is a different arrangement of life from the 
one in which we live when we put ourselves 
and our privileges first. 

2. Obedience. The child trusted Jesus and 
obeyed him without a moment’s delay. A simi- 
lar decision is involyed when we enter the King- 


Lesson for 


dom. 


We must yield our wills to its laws. We 
must subject our actions to its great impera- 
t.ves. Men do not like to submit; but they 
must. There is no other way. Obedience to 
the law of love is not bondage. It is the path- 
way into the highest freedom and joy. 


3. Humility. Perhaps it should have been 
considered before obedience, which is its finest 
product. But also true humility is the finished 
result of obedience, The two go hand in hand. 
Hach strengthens and confirms the other. The 
entrance to all the high privileges of the King- 
dom is through the lowly door of humility. 


4. Service. This great principle of the King- 
dom is treated in vs. 5-14. The details are in- 
teresting and worth careful study. 

a. Serving Christ in Others. We may not 
be able quickly and wholly to explain what 
Jesus meant by asserting that those who serve 
others in the name of Christ serve him; but 
the general content of the statement is clear. 
“One such little child” and ‘one of these little 
ones” refer to members of the Kingdom of God 
who have entered it in a childlike spirit. Jesus 
is not speaking in ys. 5, 6 of the child who was 
at his side, but, rather, concerning the children 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. They and he were 
so closely identified that service to men was 
service to Christ when it was performed in the 
Master’s name. What worth and dignity are 
imparted to all our human relations in this 
statement ! 

b. The Instrument of Service, a Blameless 
Life. Jesus now brought out the principle, so 
timely and important, that the only way in 
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which service can be rendered in the Kingdom 
with supreme effectiveness, is by means of a 
complete life. Therefore whatever causes any 
one to “stumble,” that is, impairs their own 
highest life, must be put away from us, in order 
that we may render the highest service to our 
generation. It is a searching condition. It 
calls for an inventory of all our powers. Is 
there a fault in our personal character or a 
weakness in our conception of life which makes 
our influence over others injurious? If there 
is, it simply must be remedied. We cannot take 
our full part in the Kingdom of God with an 
incomplete or crippled life. 

ce. The Value of the Individual. There is an 
obscure verse in the closing part of the text. 
Just what Jesus meant by the angels beholding 
the face of the Father is difficult to explain to 
our modern mind. It must have expressed an 
intelligible and timely thought to those who 
heard Jesus speak. The main point, however, 
is perfectly clear. The warrant for all zealous 
service in the Kingdom of Heaven is the price- 
less worth of the individual soul. The shepherd 
goes into the wildest gorges of the mountains 
to seek his lost sheep. So God does not.mean 
that any soul should perish. What is the prac- 
tical result of this principle in reference to: 
the safeguarding of public health; the labor of 
women and children; the crushing out of vice; 


war? 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


XIf. The Bible a Living Book 


The view of the Bible suggested in these 
articles may help us to find its real message. 
When the lower may be judged and interpreted 
in the light of the higher, the Bible becomes 
the supreme book for the redemption and 
religious education of the race. It has a sur- 
passing variety and wealth of material. There 
is history, legend, law, folklore, drama, tragedy, 
poetry, philosophy, proverb, sermon, epistle, 
parable, and historical romance. 

Instead of systematically discussing human 
nature and needs, the Bible plunges us into the 
sea of human experience. It is a book of life, 
where every human experience is portrayed, 
every type of humanity moves across the stage. 
By finding the historical, social and religious 
situation out of which our Bible grew and then 
using our imaginations to reclothe the whole 
with flesh and blood, it becomes a book of action 
throbbing with human and divine life. 

A paraphrase of two pages from John Wat- 
son’s book, ““God’s Message to the Human Soul,” 
will help to bring this out. “The reader is 
plunged into an ocean of human details”: 
the love affairs of man and maid; quarrels 
and reconcilations between brothers; bargains 
in business; feuds between rival tribes, with 
raids and captures; the choice of kings and 
their anointing; the evil doing of kings and 
their assassination; the orations of statesmen 
as they warn and comfort their nation; the 
adroit arrangements of ecclesiastics; the colli- 
sion of parties in the Christian Church; radiant 


records of chivalrous deeds; the black story of 
acts of treachery; the romance of unselfish 
friendship and the blind enmity of religious 
bigotry ; the career of the successful man and 
the unmerited suffering of the martyr; the devo- 
tion of mother to child, and the jealousy of 
women fighting for the same man’s love; the 
idyll of childhood, the strength of young man- 
hood, the mellow wisdom of old age; nomads of 
the desert, dwellers in the city; prophets and 
sages, ploughmen and vinedressers, soldiers and 
traders, rich men and beggars, holy matrons 
and women who are sinners; patriarchs with 
huge herds and apostles empty-handed, priests 
offering sacrifice and publicans collecting their 
gains—all these, and manifold more, appear 
in unarranged and natural procession, How 
artless and yet how fascinating! The whole 
comedy and tragedy of life are here; it is 
a more glorious Homer, and a more enticing 
Seott; it is a larger and more vivid Shakes- 
peare. 

But is this just an unarranged mass of mate- 
rial without a unifying thread? Not at all. 
There is reason for this entirely and un- 
reservedly human portrayal. The story of 
the patriarchs is not recorded because they were 
successful stock farmers, but because they 
were pioneers in the quest of the soul for God. 
Joseph’s victory over temptation and his 
attainment of splendid character, rather than 
his success, immortalize him. Moses’ career 
was a romance, but his sterling points are his 


choice of the unseen above the seen and his 
identification of himself with the suffering 
people of God. 

The vrophets were statesmen and forceful 
writers, but spiritual vision and fellowship with 
the eternal give them their permanent worth. 
The psalmists were poets of high rank, but 
they seized the heart of humanity because they 
sang the epic of the soul. ‘As you travel down 
Old Testament history you may find yourself 
in strange by-ways, but sooner or later you 
are brought face to face with God. Righteous- 
ness is what the writers demand and God is the 
one person they ever seek. There is upward 
progress; from the valley the path climbs the 
hillside until it reaches the finer air of the 
gospel uplands. The details of the book are 
ouly the body; the livimy.-soul of the book is 
religion, the fellowship of man with God.” 
“One purpose governs and illuminates, invigor- 
ates and glorifies the Bible, and that purpose 
is spiritual. It is the supreme book of religion.” 

Would that we knew how to use and teach 
this Book! It is in the interest of larger, more 
intelligent use that these articles are written. 
A finer collection of pedagogical material for 
teaching religion and morals cannot be found. 


Here we see ‘action, good and bad, bringing © 


forth its logical results. There is some chaff, 
but there is far more wheat, and the wheat 
may become for us and for our children the 
very bread of life. 

F. M. SHELDON. 
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Calling to Oe ip ccs An 
Hour of Praise 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Dec. 26-Jan. 1 1921 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture Passage. Ps. 103. 


The Mercies of the Ended Year. There was 
a woman who persisted in wearing a garment 
wrong side out! There are Christians who can- 
not review their experiences with God in a time 
just past without showing a pattern of grum- 
bling and complaining. The thought of what 
God has given is hidden behind an aching opin- 
ion of what they think God has denied. The 
thing to insist on in this hour of praise is that 
thanksgiving should have the right of way. It 
might be a good plan to stir up the minds of 
the brethren by a special invitation and a re- 
quest for some one ground of personal thanks- 
giving. It will be well for us all to seek praise 
first and let the disappointments wait their 
turn for expression. 


The Light of Experience. We make our own 
lamps as we go along through life, though the 
sacred fire that lights them is of God. A Chris- 
tian should be able to recount experiences par- 
allel to those of the old Hebrew singer: ‘Bless 
the Lord, O my soul—who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities—who redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction, who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things.” Perhaps the trouble is that we take 
most of what we call our ordinary blessings for 
granted and complain that God has not given 
us the unusual and exceptional gifts about 
which we dream. So a child might say, “My 
father is obliged to provide bread and butter 
and a place to sleep and a roof, and to send 
me to school, but he is a poor and worthless 
father because he has not given me an unlimited 
eredit at the movie show and the candy booth 
nor a pony or a: motor car.” 


The Guiding Hand of God. I suppose a good 
many of us are so anchored here with the an- 
chor of circumstance that we find it hard to 
give thanks that we are going on. We might 
add, then, the real thought that makes change 
“and journeying and the flying years all joyful, 
the thought that we are going on with God. 
If we are journeying through strange countries, 
‘at least we are personally conducted and are 
safe. It is a wonderful thing in our experience 
to feel grateful every day for the loving care of 
God. 
death. For it speaks to us in the words of the 
Good Shepherd: ‘EF. not, little flock, for it 
is our Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” 


The Open. Door of Opportunity. While we 
remember the blessings of the ended year we 
must not forget the opportunity which the new 
days offer. Thanksgiving ought to be an ineen- 
tive to activity. It should lift us over the 
threshold of our listlessness and laziness and 
set our feet’ in the way of living so that our 


whole lives shall be alight with joy and grati- 


tude. 
nothing 
thanks? 


“Ye are the light of the world.” Is there 
in that for which we should give 


It takes the fear out of both life and ~ 


(THE HOUR OF PRAYERS 7 


Closet and Altar 


THE COMING OF THE CHILD 


His name shall be called Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted is, God with us.— 
Matt. 1: 28. 


This is, indeed, the true Advent; the real- 
ization of the Incarnate One in the soul.— 
W. L. Watkinson. 


In Christ God gives us himself. Perfect 
love can never stop short of that. It must 
give and give until the giver has exhausted 
his treasure, and finally gives Himself. And 
what shall we give back? One thing only 
we have to offer—one thing only he will 
accept. It is the best that is in us—good 
will_— William Henry O’Connell. 


Enough of dreams! No longer mock 
The burdened hearts of men! 

Not on the cloud, but on the rock, 
Build thou thy faith again. 

Oh, range no more the realms of air, 
Stoop to the glen-bound streams. 

Thy hope was all too like despair: 
Enough, enough of dreams. 


An earth-born creed? We may not praise 
The Eternal’s lowly house; 

Yet through the rude beams may we gaze, 
And the interwoven boughs, 

If on the little Child thou shine, 
Whom, though we dream no more, 

Here, in the heart’s hushed Palestine, 
The magi still adore. 


A lowly creed, a wayside inn 
For wayfarers! Oh, come, 

Now that the long dark hours begin, 
Lead thou the nations home! 

Shine on the little roof, fair star, 
The thatch in silver steep, 

That kings may come to it from afar, 
And the shepherds from their sheep. 


—Alfred Noyes. 


We cannot rise to it; but we have the 
capacity for the revelation; Christ can so 
inpour himself to our being, can so quicken 
our diviner selves into life, that it may truly 
be said the miraculous birth of Bethlehem 
takes place anew in every soul that welcomes 
the holy advent.—R&. J. Campbell. 


Blessed Lord, who having all things to be- 
stow didst choose the best for man, we thank 
thee for the joy of Christ’s appearing, for 
the advent of peace, the blessing of good will. 
We come rejoicing with a child’s serenity of 
trust in thy beloved Son, whom thow hast 
not refused for our redemption. Let us have 
sweet thoughts this Christmas Day of the 
humility which stooped to want and despised 
not the manger. Let all childlike hearts be 
glad together in the remembrance of their 
Lord who was a child. May the joy of giv- 
ing and receiving which we have made the 
sign of thy great gift be perfect in our 
hearts; and where we cannot give or help 
remember thou to bless. Give us the peace 
of which thine angels sang. Hasten the glory 
of thy Kingdom and let our love of thee 
bring forth good fruit in every heart. In the 
name of him who came to Bethlehem and 
died on Oalvary and ever lives to be our 
Saviour and our hope. Amen. 

—TIsaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Kingdom in Human Hearts 
Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Jan. 2-8 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: 
Matt. 


Thy Kingdom Come. 
6: 7-15. 


1. In my heart. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


Light from the Bible Passage 

The whole “talk on the hill” is centered on 
the thought of the Kingdom. It starts out with 
a characterization of the swbjects of the King- 
dom (5:1-16). It touches on the laws of the 
Kingdom (vs. 17-48) not in a complete way, of 
eourse. Then certain economic phases are men- 
tioned (6: 1-14). Following that are given some 
suggestions for the deeper religious life of the 
“citizen.” Prayer, for instance, must not be 
ostentatious, but humble and with a sense of 
talking with the Father and not talking before 
others. Empty formulas and phrases mean 
nothing. We do not pray so much to tell God 
certain things (v. 8) as to get in touch with ‘ 
him. The heart of the model prayer Jesus gave 
us seems to be in the phrase: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” If our hearts are in the prayer, our 
whole activity will be to help to bring its ask- 
ings to pass within our hearts. 


Leads for the Leader 

For the next six months our consecration’ 
meetings will have the phrase, “Thy Kingdom 
Come” as their central thought. This is a fine 
plan and the forcibleness with which leaders 
present it will condition the intensity of our 
feelings of loyalty to the King and his King- 
dom. Various outreachings of the subject are 
to be: Thy Kingdom Come—In my Heart; in 
my Home; in my Church; in my Community; 
in my Country; in the World. 

How much does the coming of the Kingdom 
depend upon our prayers? Does the daily repe- 
tition of the phrase, “Thy Kingdom come,” 
deepen our longing to have it take a greater 
hold on our thought? 

How does the yearning for the Kingdom in 
our own lives keep us from being self-centered 
and self-satisfied? How greatly is this desirable? 

Can you have a Kingdom without a King? 
Must we not. give greater thought to him, if we 
are to catch the kingdom-thought? 


Thoughts for Members 
The Kingdom of the Lord— 
It cometh not with show; 
Nor throne, nor crown, nor sword, 
Proclaim its might below: 
Though dimly seanned through mists of sin, 
The Lord’s true Kingdom is within, 
—W. W. How. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go, 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe, 
Where he is in the heart, 
City of God, thou art. 
—F. T. Palgrave. 
A Moment of Prayer 
O God, who art the King of all the earth and 
who willeth to have all its people thy subjects, . 
show us, O Father, the beauty of that Kingdom 
and its worth when we and all thy children 
shall own its sway and serve its weal. Amen. 
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Spoon River Again 

DomrspAay Book, by HpGaAR LEE MASTERS 
(Maemillan).. “Poet fiction” is the publisher’s 
name for this study of a group of people in the 
region where the Spoon River flows. It centers 
about the suicide of a woman and brings ‘out 
her history, told, each according to his ac- 
quaintanece with her character and affairs by 
the witnesses at the coroner’s inquest. The 
story overlaps the war and tells of the woman’s 
activities in France and her relations with sol- 
diers and others in that work. The technique 
of the poem is that short-lined blank verse 
which Mr. Masters has made familiar to us in 
“The Spoon River Anthology,’ which is used 
without variation through the 896 pages of the 
poem. Such a novel in verse suggests compari- 
son with the Brownings, with “The Ring and 
the Book” more especially in method than with 
“Aurora Leigh.” But the differences are more 
striking than the resemblances. Browning took 
the mystery of his plot from old and obscure 
romantic days of Italy. Mrs. Browning came 
nearer to Masters in choosing the history of a 
woman of her own day. What romance there 
is in Domesday Book is entirely the innate 
mystery of human nature in its varying aspects, 
the romance of a fully seen and pictured reality 
of human nature. For Masters believes that 
his own neighbors are the proper subject of 
poetic sight and diction. These neighbors, fam- 
ily friends and foes and lovers of Hlenor Murrey 
are as much the kind of everyday people of the 
Middle West as Chaucer’s Pilgrims were the 
people Chaucer met on London streets or on 
the country roads of Wngland. And there is 
every reason to approve the poetic theory, not 
as the only one for the poetic art but as sound 
and true for a department of it. The one ques- 
tion is whether the artist has the insight into 
human nature and is complete master of his 
tools of expression. About this in the case of 
Mr. Master’s poem there may be wide differ- 
ences of opinion. But his qualities of sincerity, 
directness, insight and a sense of form which 
too often, however, fails to be a sense of charm 
or music, make this ambitious psychological and 
sociological study notable. 


Recent Fiction 

Tur Noon Mark, by Mary S. Warts (Mac- 
millan). A delightful story of the plain people, 
rich and poor, boys and girls who grow up to- 
gether and fall in love and out again, who 
presently take their place among the workers 
and experience the comedies and tragedies of 
real life. The plot is slight, but the interest is 
maintained from beginning to the end. Some- 
where near the middle of the story America 
enters the war and its varied results are indi- 
cated—but it is not a war story. It is in the 
main, perhaps, a study in democracy, in con- 
trasted ambitions and standards and habits and 
eareers. And it seems quite real, as if the 
author was describing what she had observed in 
the development of a group of people whom she 
has known. 

MEHITABLE, by KATHARINE ADAMS (Macmil- 
Jan). Cooped up in a small Vermont town, the 
dreamy, imaginative girl with the quaint name 
longs for adventure. When she is sixteen there 
comes a chance to attend a boarding school in 
Paris. She enjoys everything ardently, not 
least the memories of her home town. Her 


adventures sound most interesting in the telling 
and the end in 1914 seems to indicate further 
news from this vivid young heroine. 

TuE SLEuTH or Sr. JAMES SQUARE, by MEL- 
VILLE Davison Post (Appleton). Sixteen mys- 
tery stories of marked distinction, with a 
method unlike the general run of such stories. 
The scenes are laid in many lands and Hnglish, 
American and Oriental play varied parts, 
though the central figure is generally Sir Henry 
Marquis of Scotland Yard. In two or three of 
the tales the skill of women as detective agents 
is the theme. Sometimes the whole mystery is 
unreyealed till the closing sentence of the tale 
turns on the light. 


Macmillan From The Noon Mark 
RESURRECTION Rock, by EDWIN BALMER 
(Little, Brown). The simple and effective 


formula that “dead men tell no tales” no longer 
holds true! At least that is the case in this 
story. Witnesses cannot be disposed of by 
drowning or shooting them. The new spiritism 
opens up a new possibility for the story writer. 
This is one of the adyance guard of a fresh 
field of fiction. The man whose birth is shrouded 
with mystery gains information through friendly 
spirits, and the villain of the story—but the 
reader will wish to discover this for himself. 
It is an exceptional tale. 

THE BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEYVIST, by ALICE 
Durr MILLER (Harper). If you are “a tired 
business man’? and wish for a first-class short 
story, read this. It is full of fun and withal 
of wisdom, and deals with the present-day clash 
between radicals and conservatives, neither ones 
understanding the others very well. It is also 
a good love story with a delightful heroine. 

PURITAN AND PAGAN, by ELIZABETH CORBETT 
(Holt). ’T'wixt Puritan and Pagan, imperson- 
ated respectively by Nancy and Mary, Roger 
Green’s love affairs gathered a somewhat stormy 
aspect. The last sentence of the book calls 
attention to his hair “which was beginning to 
be sprinkled with gray.” One does not wonder 
at it. Everything is quite in accordance with 
the layman’s ideas of life in the artist colony 
of Greenwich Village. 


A Library for Youth 

Under the general title “The King’s Treasur- 
ies of Literature,’ E. P. Dutton & Co. are pub- 
lishing a series of classics for children and 
youth, similar to the famous Hveryman’s Li- 
brary, though smaller in page. Twenty-two vol- 
umes have been issued. Two of these are 
poetry, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and 
Modern Poetry, an admirable collection. Seven 
volumes are devoted to fairy tales and legends, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, Adventures of Odysseus, The Heroes, by 
Charles Kingsley, Evergreen Stories, Child’s 
Book of Saints and Bee, by Anatole France. 
Three are fiction, A Tale of Two Cities, Black 
Beauty and Tales from Tolstoi. Four are essays, 
De Coverley Papers, Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, 
Alpha of the Plough, and The Lore of the Wan- 
derer. Four deal with drama, Lamb and Shakes- 
peare, Richard the Second, A Shakespeare Prog- 
ress, Form-Room Plays. And one, Faraday’s 
History of a Candle, is an introduction to 


Chemistry. These are attractive little volumes, 


many of them will be read by adults as eagerly 
as by the younger folk. It is an admirable un- 
dertaking. Children provided with such works 
as these will soon cultivate a taste for the best 
in literature which will stay with them through 
life. It will be a pleasure to call attention to 
this series as further issues appear. 


Books Received 


The following important books recently re- 
ceived will be reviewed later: 

SocraAL SCANDINAVIA IN THE VIKING AGE, 
by Mary W. WittiAms (Maemillan). 

THE OUTLINE OF History, by H. G. WELLS 
(Maemillan). 

NEw ENGLAND IN FRANCE, by HE. G. TAYLOR 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Last Days oF THE ROMANOVS, by GEORGE G. 
TELBERG and ROBERT WILTON (Doran). 

VENIZELOS, by HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
(Houghton Mifflin). ‘ 

STEEPLEJACK, by JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 
(Seribners). 

THE HYPHEN, 2 
(Dutton). ; 

Tur INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM, by J. S. 
FLYNN (Dutton). 

GEORGE TYRRELL’S LETTERS (Dutton). 

My THREE YEARS IN AMERICA, by COUNT 
BERNSTOFF (Scribners). : 

TuE Book or Jos, by Morris JASTROW, JR. 
(Lippincott). 

THe INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENT- 
ARY: THE REVELATION or St, JOHN, 2 vols., 
by R. H. CHARLES. THE HEPISTLES TO THE 
GALATIANS, by BHRNeEStT DEWITT BurRTON 
(Scribners) . 

Tne RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS, by JAMES 
B. Pratt (Macmillan). 

Tur BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, Part I. 
Tne Acts OF THE APOSTLES, Vol. 1., by FoAKES 
JACKSON and Kirsopr LAKE (Maemillan). 

Tur Power oF PRAYER (Maemillan). 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH AND THE FOURTH 
GosPreL, by CANon Scorr-HoLLANp (Dutton). 

AMBASSADORS OF GoD, by S. PARKES CAD- 
MAN (Maemillan). 

THE HEROES OF HARLY ISRAEL, by Invine F. 
Woop (Macmillan). 

Bast AND West, by Pror. E. C. Moorr 
(Seribners). 


vols., by Lipa C. ScHEmM 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Congregational Benevolences 
THROUGH THE EMERGENCY FUND 


CHURCH TREASURERS! PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 


fe hOOK Ss Or ne, CONGREGATIONAL 
WORLD MOVEMENT will be kept open until January 
10th for the crediting of remittances on account of the denomi- 
national benevolences through the Emergency Fund. 


CHURCHES WILL BE CREDITED IN THE 
YEAR BOOK to be issued soon after January Ist with 


any amounts received up to and including the date named. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND EVERY 
CAUSE AIDED BY THE FUNDS OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
ARE IN GREAT NEED OF MONEY TO 
MEET THEIR NECESSARY EXPENSES 


Py ERY DOLLAR RECEIVED will be distributed 
to the Missionary Societies and participating organizations 
according to the percentages agreed upon and _ previously 
announcéd. 


Wii PASTORS and © other . officers “of churches 
PASE REMIND: THEIR. BENEVOLENCE 
Mee ASURERS of the facts as stated above and urge 
mem to SEND ALL MONEY COLLECTED FOR 
THE EMERGENCY FUND either to State Confer- 


ence headquarters or to the 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 


_ 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Charley Willy Helps Santa Claus 


By Gene Burns 

It was Christmas morning at Charley Willy’s 
home. He and his brothers had emptied their 
stockings, eaten all they could comfortably hold 
of candy, nuts and fruit. Running to the Christ- 
mas tree; they peeked at the mysterious pack- 
ages secured to the branches. 

When their father awoke, permission was 
given to open the bundles on the tree. ‘There 
was a scramble, followed by the rustling of 
paper, and then shouts of joy. 

“Hurrah!” cried Fred, aged twelve, as he 
held aloft a shining Boy Scouts’ hatchet. “Ti 
make use of this, all right!” 

“Wurrah!”’ cried Bennie, two years younger, 
as he displayed a glistening pocket-knife on the 
end of a silvered chain. 

And, “Hurrah!” chimed in Charley Willy, as 
he held up for examination two brightly painted 
picture books. 

Their father came in then, and was happy 
to behold the beaming faces of the boys. They 
crowded around him, boasted of the merits of 
their particular gift. Charley, Willy listened to 
his brothers explaining what they could do with 
hatchet or knife to help about the farm, but 
said nothing. 

“Well, boys,” said the father, when the boys 
had finished of their boastings, ‘‘we’ll see at the 
end of the day whose gift has been the greatest 
help. I shall give a silver dollar to the one 
that does the most good with his present.” 

A shout of still greater joy rose from the 
older boys’ lips, they dashed out of the house 
to search about the farmyard for a task requir- 
ing knife or hatchet for its execution. But the 
father’s words only tended to cause Charley 
Willy’s spirits to lower still more. The flaring 
pictures before him seemed to ery out and mock 
him. He had asked for picture-books, gotten 
them; but of what use were they other than 
to afford pleasure for himself only? 

Charley Willy was not a selfish boy. The 
thought that the books were of no value but 
to himself took away his happiness. He brushed 
aside the tears that gathered in his eyes, pulled 
on his hat, coat and mittens, left the farm- 
house. 

Thinking to himself, the small boy trudged 
down the road. He had no object in view ex- 
cept to hide himself until he could calm his 
emotions. He stopped in front of the farm- 
house of Jean Blanchard, watched the good- 
natured Frenchman splitting logs into stove 
lengths. The lad walked slowly into the yard, 
fascinated by the crashing of the axe on the 
wood and the flying of chips. 

“Merry Christmas!” he called to the chopper, 
and smiled, forgetful of his troubles. 

The Frenchman glanced up, nodded recog- 
nition to the boy before him. 

“Yep, it’s Christmas,’ he admitted, 
dunno’s it’s a very ‘merry’ one.” 

“Why,” Charley Willy cried in surprise, 
“didn’t Santa Claus come to your house last 
night?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Mrs.. Blanchard and little Peter and Nell 
are sick in bed; today the youngsters sat up 
for the first time in a week. I clean forgot it 
was Christmas, an’ they never said a word.” 

Charley Willy’s eyes opened wide. No Santa 
Claus! No Christmas! No presents! His 


“but 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


heart went out to the little sick children, the 
tears started again from his eyes. He turned 
from the chopper, stumbled homeward. 

When he reached the barnyard, heard the 
yelling and shouting of his brothers, the hack 
of a hatchet, his own troubles of the morning 
came back with a rush. He stopped short, gazed 
blankly ahead of him, a new thought in his 
mind. For a few moments, the emotions of 
evil and good struggled in the lines of his face, 
he remained motionless. Then the light of 
goodly triumph suffused his tearful countenance, 
he dashed into the house. A few minutes later 
he burst from the doorway, a pareel under his 
arm, and raced down the roadway. He was 
soon a speck in the distance. 

After supper that evening, the Charley Willy 
family gathered in the front room of the farm- 
house. The two elder boys whispered and 
chuckled among themselves in the enjoyment 
of a secret. Charley Willy sat upon a low stool 
near the fireplace, his father beside him. 

“Well, boys,” began the father, after he had 
squirmed his feet into the slippers Charley 
Willy held for him, “who gets the silver dol- 
lar? Who has put his present to the most 
use?” He looked at. his oldest son. “Show 
what you have done, Fred.” 

The lad spoken to dived out of the room, to 
return a moment later with a huge basket. 

“Wirewood!” he cried boastfully, as he set 
the receptacle on the floor. ‘By the help of 
my trusty axe!’’ He waved the gleaming hatchet 
above his head majestically while he spoke these 
words. 

His father smiled. 

“Now Bennie!” he said, nodding to the next 
younger of the boys, ‘What have you accom- 
plished with your knife?’ 

From a large card-board box, Bennie proudly 
displayed a number of articles carved from 
wood: a small bread-board, a crumber and tray, 
a match-box, and a little bank: He held each 
piece singly in his hand; explained the uses of 
all. Triumph gleamed in his eyes. 

“Well done,” his father praised. Then plac- 
ing his hand upon Charley Willy’s curly head, 
he said: ‘Now, what did sonny do with his 
gift?” 

There was no ery of exultation this time. 
The little lad at his father’s feet sat very still, 
gazing soberly, rather sadly, into the blazing 
fireplace. His parent looked down at the boy, 
jostled his frowsy head. He was about to urge 
the lad to speak when his mind recalled the 
nature of Charley Willy’s Christmas present. 
He started to change the trend of the matter 
when the small boy spoke. 

“JT gave my things away—’” Charley Willy 
began, then choked. “And I ain’t sorry, either,” 
he added, as the tears coursed down his cheeks. 

“Eh? What’s that?’ his father spoke up 
eagerly. He had caught the meaning of the 
Jad’s words. Reaching down, he lifted the small 
boy to his knees, coaxed the story from him. 


A hush settled over the room as Charley 
Willy stammered out how he had made a 
Christmas-less home happy with his two bright 
picture-books, and two stockings of candies. 

That night, a small lad of a certain farm- 
house dropped into slumberland with something 
clutched tightly in his little fingers. Who do 
you suppose he was? And what was that some- 
thing he clutched in his hand? 


Dec. 23, 1920 
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The Comrades’ Corner 
Dear Comrades: 


I have quite an accumulation of odd names 
and will give a few now. 


Comrade Wleanor Knight of Newburyport 
thinks some fine names have been given but 
wishes to add these: “B. Little and B. I. 
Smart.” (This latter sounds very ungrammati- 
cal, doesn’t it?) Alvan B. Le Porte, Mountain 
View, N. J., says: “There is a girl at school 
named Mary Christmas. (Sure it isn’t “Merry”? 
—Mr. A.) And another, Dorothy Mitton, also 
Elmer Boob (pretty tough!). 


Prescott Dennett of Bangor, Me., sends a 
newspaper clipping from a paper published in 
his city which states that “Mr..Fish is auditor 
of the East Coast Fisheries Co.” (That is what 
I call “fitness to purpose.’”—Mr, A.) 


Mrs. Luella C. Perry of Boston has been 
particularly interested in the letters containing 
queer names and wishes to say: “We have 
North, South, Hast and West—a whole family 
of Footes that we might naturally think would 
be eet—a family of Bones who have Leggs for 
cousins, a Ham and a Hammer. No Hand but 
several who are Handy, a Star, a Starbird and 
a Starbuck. We have some metals: Silver, 
Golden, Brassey (that’s almost golf—Mr. A.) 
and Steele. A few Woods, such as Appel, Ap- 
ple, Appleyard, Birch, Oakes, Achorn and Pine; 
both Tarr and a Feather. Some drinks: Wa- 
ter, Beer and Coffey. Lambs, Foxes and Bul- 
locks. And some Jolly girls.” 


Now for a list of those who have sent in con- 
tributions to our Lunch Fund: Ovil I. Brown, 
“Young Cornerers and Old Comrades,” Mrs. 
M. P. Farrington, Frances Louise Peck, G. S. 
and M. A. Aldrich, Mrs. C. A. Skinner, Mar- 
jorie W. Brown, Miss Maria A. Barlow, Anon 
(“from one who has enjoyed The Congregation- 
alist over fifty years”), Mrs. Charles H. White, 
Miss Charlotte E. Alden, Byerard Webster, 
Edicott, Muriel and Horace Hanson, Eleanor 
Knight, Prescott Dennett, Miss Jessie Barlow, 
Mrs. Helen G. Rice, Miss ‘‘Do-not-quote-my- 
name,’ Mrs. M. W. Mather and Paul and 
Richard, Mrs. Carmeline Ledoux. ; 


I will close with a letter which pleases me, 
and at the same time perplexes me. 


“Dear Mr. Alden: 

We want to tell you how much we enjoy your 
talks to the Comrades. We are very glad that 
you started the ‘hot lunch’ fund and are en- 
closing a: ‘small contribution.’ ” 


‘Now listen to this part of the letter: “Our 
church is considered the most beautiful for sit- 
uation of any in New Hngland. Can you guess 
in what town we live?” 

They did not sign any name, give any ad- 
dress, and the letter was post-marked at Boston. 
Could anything be more blind? Now how am I 
going to be able to tell where that church is? 
I see no other way than to put it up to the 
editors of The Congregationalist. Perhaps they 
will not dare say. It might get them into 
trouble. If any of you feel sure you know, let 
me know. 

Comradely yours, 
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The New Year Opens a New Era 
for the Ministry 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 


endowed by 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
Will make provision for an Old Age Annuity for the Minister. 


Provided that: 


Subscriptions to the Pilgrim Memorial Fund are paid promptly; 
The minister becomes a member of the Annuity Fund 

And each year pays the requisite annual dues 

With the co-operation of the church he serves. 


The Part of the Churches 


The National Council, October, 1917, looking forward to January 1, 1921, when the Expanded 
Plan goes into effect, recommended that the minister’s annual dues in the Annuity Fund should be divided 
between the minister and the church he serves; and that churches be urged to regard this as one of the 
regular items of their budgets. 


WN 


This is not an item for the Benevalene offerings. It is as much a matter of business as the pastor’s 
salary. Trustees, or any other responsible officers, are requested to see that it is put in the budget. Several 
churches have already taken the following action: 


Votep—“To assume as part of the regular annual budget and to instruct the Treasurer to pay an- 
nually one-half of the dues on the Pastor’s membership in the Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers, 
this action to apply to any Pastor regularly settled over this parish.” 


How much does this involve for the Church ? 


The Original Plan, which offers the greater advantage, in most cases, for men over fifty years of age, is based upoB 
dues rated according to the age of the member on his entrance to the Fund, and which, for men over fifty years of age, 
range from $71.77 upwards for annuities at sixty-five years 0 age, and less if the annuity goes into effect at sixty-eight, 
ov seventy years of age. Nine hundred ministers are already members under the Original Plan and have paid nearly 
$300,000 in annual dues. For many the payment has been a severe ordeal. The Church is asked to share the burden. 


The Expanded Plan will be found ordinarily to offer the greater advantage to men under fifty years of age. Annual 
dues are an amount equivalent to 6% of the total salary, cash and parsonage, the rental value of the parsonage being taken 
as uniformly equivalent to an addition of 15% of the cash salary. The first year the entire dues are paid by the minister 


and the church he serves. After the first year the minister receives a credit of his share in the distributable income of the 


Pilgrim Memorial Fund and the minister and the church share equally in the remainder. 


Examples of payments after the first year: 


Cash Total Annual Pilgrim Fund Payment by Payment by 
Salary Parsonage Salary Dues (approximate) minister Church 
$1,000 $150 $1,150 $ 69.00 "$50 $ 9.50 $ 9.50 

1,500 225 L%25 103.50 50 26.75 26.75 
2,000 300 2,300 138.00 50 44.00 44.00 

3,000 450 3,450 207.00 50 78.50 78.50 


If these payments begin when the minister is thirty years of age and continue until he is sixty-five, they will provide 
an annuity of approximately one-half the average salary which the minister has received for the period. A.proportionate 
annuity will be available for any one whose payments cover a shorter period. 


EVENTUALLY 
Every self-respecting church will surely do its share in providing for the old age of its pastor through 
the Annuity Fund. WHY NOT NOW? 


Further information for Trustees, or other church officers and application blanks for membership 
under either plan may be obtained by addressing 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.-D., General Secretary 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
375 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Another Leader Fallen 


Another one of our leaders has fallen! 
After a brief illness, not without previous 


warnings, Rev. Reu- 
ben L. Breed, D. D., 
Superintendent of the 
Chicago Missionary 
and Wxtension So- 
ciety, passed away at 
his home Noy. 30. 
With Drs. Herring, 
Sanderson and Breed 
gone, men who were 
working untiringly 
here together nine 
months ago on _ the 
C. W. M., our losses 
~ are heavy !Dr. 
Breed’s illness dated back to childhood days 
when an attack of inflammatory rheumatism 
probably permanently affected his heart and 
health. Born in 1874 in Utica, Mich., gradu- 
ating from Olivet College in 1894 and from 
Chicago Seminary in 1899, he has been active 
in service alway. He served our churehes at 
Moline, I1l., Wabasha, Minn., Menominee, Wis., 
and Fort Dodge, Io., and was then called to 
the national work with the Home Missionary 
Society of New York. In 1915 he began his 
important leadership in Chicago where he has 
exerted a strong and ever-growing influence. 

Dr. Breed was greatly beloved and respected 
among his colleagues and friends for his un- 
selfish fidelity and broad statesmanlike grasp 
of the great problems before the Christian forces 
all over the great city. He was irenic in spirit 
and gave himself with sacrificial loyalty to his 
task. Like many another minister he did not 
work on ‘‘a union schedule” but put in all the 
hours of every day in the week in arduous servy- 
ice. As “pastor-at-large’’ among the more than 
100 Congregational churehes in the Chicago 
area, he has endeared himself to his brethren 
by an understanding of their tasks and prob- 
lems and given them every encouragement. Not 
the least of his varied labors lay in his contribu- 
tion to the settlement of problems of Christian 
unity and service. On various interdenomina- 
tional boards his counsel was much sought and 
respected. He saw that the problems of the 
city today must be met by the united forces of 
the Christian Chureh. “With charity toward 
all” he wrought with fine fervor and helpful- 
ness in meeting the big task of the church in 
our city. 

The funeral services were held in Pilgrim 
Chureh, Oak Park, and were conducted by Dr. 
Breed’s pastor (both in college and in Austin), 
Dr. C. T. Brown. They were marked by an 
impressive earnestness, and the floral tributes 
gave evidence of the widespread esteem in which 
Dr. Breed was held. Brief addresses were made 
by Dr. Brown, for the home and church; by 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, of Rogers Park, for the 
Missionary Society ; and by Dr. Brnest Bourner 
Allen. his college-mate and friend. A large 
number of personal friends, all the Directors 
of the City Missionary Society, and many pas- 
tors were present at the services. They gave 
glad assent to the tributes paid “the happy 
warrior’ who has gone on! “He was always 
helpful in his wise counsel, always inspiring in 
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his cordial fellowship and brotherhood, always 
heartening in his steadfast faith and his unfail- 
ing spirit of service. ...He was a tireless 
worker in the vineyard of his Master. He fell 
fighting for righteousness, for truth, for the 
churches, for the Kingdom of God, for the great 
Christian ideals. ... While he was not un- 
aware of the danger signals flashing across his 
pathway, he never spared himself or sought an 
easier place as he might have done.” 

Besides his many friends, Dr. Breed leaves 
to mourn his loss and cherish his memory, his 
bereaved wife, two daughters, Eleanor and 
Clara, his father, Rev. Dwight P. Breed, D. D., 
and mother, two brothers—Mr. Dwight Breed, 
of Austin, Tex., and Rey. Noel J. Breed, of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN. 


Ministries in Provincetown 

The Congregational church in PROVINCETOWN, 
MaAss., known as the Church of the Pilgrims, 
was organized in 1714, when the town was a 
little village of fishermen’s homes. For approxi- 
mately 100 years it was the only church in the 
community. The changes of the last century, 
including thé development of four other Prot- 
estant churches and one Roman Catholic 
ehurch, left this oldest church, at the approach 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary, depleted in num- 
bers and without a pastor. It has had no resi- 
dent pastor since the autumn of 1917. Services 
had been held for brief periods only, in the sum- 
mers of 1918 and 1919. 

With the Tercentenary celebrations planned 
for 1920 and the turning of many travelers 
toward Provincetown, it seemed important that 
this old church of the Pilgrim fellowship, with 
its meeting-house a close neighbor to the Town 
House, should open its doors and renew its 
ministry. Rev. J. L. Sewall, now of Lake 
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Helen, Fla., was commissioned by the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, with the 
concurrence of the church, to serve as its pastor. 

Mr. Sewall, by spirit and experience, was 
the man for such a service. He rallied the 
church forces, perfected the reorganization of 
the ecclesiastical society (which had almost 
lapsed), and laid out a program of work that 
would have seemed too ambitious for many a 
church of larger resources. The chureh build- 
ing was repaired and its equipment improved; 
its interior was given an old-fashioned house- 
cleaning. On July 1 of the past summer it 
opened its doors and daily thereafter it offered 
its hospitality as a place of rest and comfort 
for the visitors in Provincetown. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 responded to its invitation, repre- 
senting all parts of the United States, and the 
entire Hnglish-speaking world. 

It was due to Mr. Sewall’s initiative that a 
session of our International Council was held 
in Provincetown on July 4, in conjunction with 
a community celebration, with addresses by 
Chaplain Bridger of New Zealand and Secre- 
tary Emrich of Massachusetts. A picturesque 
part of this celebration was the visit to the 
Pilgrims’ spring in North Truro. A later event 
which received much notice in the newspapers 
was the special service’ in the Church of the 
Pilgrims on Aug. 29, when participants in the 
North Truro pageant, in their Pilgrim garb, 
attended the service. 

These were among the outward and visible 
ministries. More important, however, was the 
renewal of the witness to the Pilgrim faith, civic 
and religious, a ministry effective throughout 
the whole community and upon many summer 
guests. It counted not so much for the re- 
building of this church as an institution—little 
could be hoped for in that—but it was the 
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CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, PROVINCETOWN, Mass. 
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North Truro pageant who attended a special s.rvice at the Provincetown church on Aug. 29 
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WHERE IS THIS LAND OF OPPORTUNITY ? 


It is the great Southwest—a region larger in area than the original thirteen colonies; a region 
of great potential wealth and marvelous resources and rapidly increasing in population. 

In this region of vari-colored races there is among the white people as large or a larger propor- 
tion of pure Anglo-Saxons than in any state North of the Mason and Dixon line. 

There are no finer types of sincere-minded youth in the world than are to be found here. None 
to whom the message of Christian education appeals more strongly. None who will furnish more 
or better leadership for the church at home or abroad, if properly trained. 


WHAT IS THIS COLLEGE OF IDEALS? 
Kingfisher College at Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

Kingfisher College stands for all that is best in education and religion. If Congregationalists 
care to possess this wonderful land of charm, and marvel and almost infinite possibilities, a strong 
college is the key to the situation. A college realizing in itself the best we know—thoroughly Chris- 
tian and a hundred per cent. loyal to Christ. 

This College must be adequately equipped and endowed. When this is done the people of the 
region will appreciate and maintain it. 

These larger things must be secured as soon as the return of normal conditions permits. 


WHY THIS STORY ? 


mow. THIS YEAR IN ORDER TO; LIVE THE COLLEGE MUS®P SECURE AT 
LEAST TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


$5,000 of this would have been covered by the last year’s World Movement had it been fully 
subscribed. 

$15,000 is to pay this year’s bills which are not otherwise provided for. 

Next year will be cared for by the next year’s allotment of $15,000 from next year’s Congre- 
gational World Movement, in case it is all secured. 

This should make it unnecessary for further appeals for current expenses after this year. 

We read that “SAUL WAS CONSENTING UNTO STEPHEN’S DEATH.” That was 
before Saul was awakened. People who can give must be awakened in time or this and other in- 
stitutions similarly placed will perish. 


These are the hard times of read- 
justment after the war. We are there- 
fore not now appealing for large sums 
though there is no place better than 
the Southwest in which to invest large 
sums in Christian education. 


We are only asking for the oppor- 
tunity to live. 

We appeal to awakened men and 
women that they be not consenting 
unto our death but consent that we 
live. 


Will you who read so consent? If Ras serine eae OSS ay 
so please send your consent with your ee NY VOUUNT EEE. 
One of whom is now in Africa and one now in Boston doing post-gradu- 
check to ate work in preparation for the foreign field 


President Henry W. TuTrte, College Hill, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
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renewed ministry of the church of the May- 
flower to the inner life of the community. 

After Mr. Sewall’s return to his Florida pas- 
torate the services of worship were continued 
until the end of October. Local conditions 
did not warrant an attempt to maintain them 
through the winter; but it is to be hoped that 
in the jater spring of 1921 the doors will be 
opened again and the ministries renewed. | 


Dr. Boynton’s Resignation 
On Sunday, Dec. 12, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
for 15 years pastor of CLINTON AVE., BROoOoK- 
LYN, N. Y., read his resignation. The letter 
was prepared to be read on Nov. 21, Dr. Boyn- 
ton’s 64th birthday, but was withheld for a few 
weeks af the request of the church board. The 


letter follows: 
Nov. 21, 1920. 


To the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church and Society: My Very Dear People— 
Birthdays are human indicators, especially as 
they increasingly bear witness that “we spend 
our years as a tale that is told.” 

At 64 the tale is twice told and the minister, 
whose hearing is unimpaired, recognizes the 
surprising and shrill command of the captain 
with his scythe and hour-glass announcing “it 
is time to take in sail.” 

Today I enter upon my 65th year, and by 
age limitation am discharged—honorably let me 
hasten to say—from my military service as 
chaplain of the 13th Regiment of Brooklyn, 
whose colonels, like Davis, Thurston and Grant, 
and whose chaplains, like Beecher, Talmage, 
Behrends and Rhoades, have given our regiment 
as great distinction in her official personnel as 
her soldiers in the field of war, in bravery, 
loyalty and service. 

I count it the crowning honor of my life to 
have been a soldier, a comrade and a chaplain 
in the service of my country, beneath the Stars 
and Stripes. This rare privilege, however, could 
not have been mine but for the good fortune 
which brought me by your invitation to Brook- 
lyn to become the minister of the Clinton Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in the year 1905. 

I came to you at the beautiful Waster time, 
15 years ago, bringing with me rugged health, 
buoyant spirit and a will to fulfill an earnest 
and a faithful ministry. All these, thank God, 
still abide with me. 

We have worked busily and fraternally to- 

gether, keeping our mutual faith in the sun- 
shine and the shadow of these swift-footed 
years. Your great patience, your royal com- 
radeship, your unquivering fidelity, have made 
my years as your minister, like Jacob’s in his 
love quest: ‘‘They seemed unto him but a few 
days for the love he had for her.” 
. Every sensible minister, however, knows that 
it is time and past—when the golden fingers 
upon the exact chronometer of years point sus- 
piciously to 65, for him gratefully and lovingly 
to eommit his parochial tasks to others and 
himself turn to those more representative sery- 
ices which are the doorkeepers of the later goals 
affording an anticipated relief together with dig- 
nified and leisurely opportunities. 

As I came to you at Paster time, it seems 
proper that at Haster I should take my leave, 
returning to you with profound affection and 
gratitude the trust you committed to my humble 
keeping, and therefore I ask that my official 
relation as your proud minister may conclude 
on March 27, 1921. 

I am very confident that the coming months 
will afford abundant opportunity for the con- 
firming of any judgments regarding the future 
of our church and that freedom from embarrass- 
ment regarding the ministerial office and a defi- 
niteness of understanding will contribute posi- 
tively to the greatly-to-be-desired adjustment. 
It does not need to be said that any service I 
ean render at any time will be as freely yours 
as a member of the church as: in my official 
relation to this choice flock of God’s own. 

It is my expectation to give myself to the 
representative ministry and to fulfill a long- 
cherished desire to become a minister-at-large 
in the City of New York, which holds for me 
the abiding affection of one who has seen not 
alone her shortcomings, her problems and her 
sins, but also the genuineness of her enlarging 
and benevolent purpose of soul, together with 
her prophetic significance. 

Let me express my thanks for the trust re- 
posed in me, my joy unalloyed and pride almost 
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sinful in the honor of having been your min- 
meee and as well my grateful confessions of 
aith. 

“T thank my God upon every remembrance 
of you” and also “I thank Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who hath enabled me for that he counted 
me worthy, putting me into the ministry.” 

Commending you to the grace of God, I am, 
forever, your minister, 

NEHEMIAH BOYNTON. 


While there will be universal sorrow among 
both the church people and the general public 
in the thought that Dr. Boynton is leaving the 
active pastorate, there will be comfort in the 
fact that he will not leave the city. He says 
that he will now be known as “Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, Minister-at-Large,” and his hosts of friends, 
national and international, will wish for him 
long years of fruitful ministry in the larger field 
which he has chosen. B. A. 


Juvenile Chautauqua 
WAVELAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL., is in the sey- 
enth year of an especially successful work for 
children. A meeting is held each Wednesday 
afternoon from 3.380. to 5, and this year the 
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in mind various games and contests were added 
to the program. 


As the work has grown, its purposes and 
methods have become steadily clearer. 
beginning of the fifth year a more definite pro- 
gram was outlined. Its purpose was to incul- 
cate kindliness, generosity, fairness, courage and 
justice. The plans for the year were based 
upon the 18th chapter of 1st Corinthians. At 
each meeting, through text, story, song and 
object talk, some lesson from this chapter was 
taught. With the beginning of the sixth year 
the plan of making the object talks in story 
form was tried. The rapt attention of the chil- 
dren immediately approved this innovation. 


The seventh consecutive year began this fall 
with a regular program—singing, object talks, 
stories and games. The program is planned for 
character building and has been well termed 
steps in character building. _During the early 
years partial programs were printed. It is now 
deemed best to print the complete program for 
the year and to follow it carefully. 

The work has proved tremendously rewarding. 


How Ont Cuicaco CHuRCH INSTRUCTS ITS CHILDREN 
Juvenile Chautauqua at Waveland Ave., Chicago 


average attendance has been over 90. All chil- 
dren in the community between the ages of five 
and fifteen, irrespective of creed, are invited. 
The plan began during the fall of 1913 with 
a simple religious meeting, at which was pres- 
ent a group of 25 children. The hour was 
spent in devotional service with a short object 
talk. The purpose was to help the children to 
become acquainted with the pastor and to train 
them for the work of the church. The interest 
and regular attendance during the year encour- 
aged the pastor, Rev. H. L. Reiner, to continue 
the plan and the work has been growing 
steadily ever since. Various new features have 
been added from time to time as the needs of 
the situation seemed to call for them. The ear- 
nest desire was to meet the real needs of the 


growing children, and the program was molded | 


with this in view. It was hoped that these 
meetings would make the children good neigh- 
bors, true friends and useful citizens. 
Story-telling by a trained worker was soon 
introduced and with striking effect, for interest 
and attendance increased immediately. It was 
thought that Jesus, the Master story-teller, was 
the vital sanction for this part of the work. 


It was soon felt that the physical welfare of 


the children should be considered. With this 


The pastor, Rev. HE. L. Reiner, says there has 
been no finer experience in the 20 years of his” 
ministry. The interest of the children was 
shown again this year when 97 appeared for the 
opening meeting of the fall. As we look into 
the eager faces of the children, we feel that the 
most important question in the world today is, 
“What will become of the children?” We are 
trying to help answer that question for as Long- 
fellow says: 


What would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with their caresses, 
And the gladness of their looks? 
Surely there is great need for more activity 
of this kind today. : 
MAyYME R. LEONARD. 


Careful Study of the Bible 
In the belief that much good may be gained 
from a simple reading of the ‘Book,’ Rey. 
C. C. Rowlison, pastor of First, LA Crosse, 


Wis., is devoting the hour of the midweek sery- 
ice to such reading. These are Bible readings, 
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not sermons, expositions, or criticism; but lit- 

erary forms and archaic usages will be briefly 

explained. The following topics indicate some 

of the proposed readings: 

Creation Stories. 

Israel a Chosén People. 

Moses and the Deliverance of Israel from 
Kgypt. 

Primitive Days in Palestine. 

Israel becomes a Nation. 

Israel’s Failure and Fall. 

Israel Redeemed. 

The Poetry of Redemption. 

The Drama of Job. 

Love Stories. 

The Poetry of Worship. 

Jesus the Prophet of Galilee. 

The Teachings of Jesus. 

The Parables of Jesus. 

The Death of Jesus. 

Early Days of the Church. 

The Apostle Paul. 

The Epistles of Paul. 

Other Epistles. 

Apocalypses. 


Thanksgiving for “ Away-from-Homes” 

Would you be sorry for yourself if business 
or the high cost of railroad tickets kept you in 
a city far distant from your family and old- 
time friends on Thanksgiving day? Perhaps. 
But it would be your own fault if you were 
in a city which, like Portsmouth, Va., had a 
church where the pastor and his wife and the 
congregation opened the doors of the parish 
house for a real family dinner party, and let 
you know through the daily paper and other 
natural means that you, and others like you, 
were truly wanted; also that it was not ‘‘char- 
ity” but that each one was to be allowed to 
share in the expense. This actually happened 
in the above named city, Noy. 25, 1920, at 
First Church. 

The parish house has been made one with the 
parsonage by the recent building (a gift by the 
pastor and his wife) of a homey little reception 
room which has the cheeriness of warmth, good 
lighting and a mass of lovely ferns. Large 
double doors are no barrier, for when not open 
they always are unlocked. 

In response to invitations that could be felt 
only as personal, there were 51 guests—men 
and women, boys and girls—who sat down to 
the best possible home-cooked dinner, in a room 
made festive with greens and large branches 
of red berries. 

The kitchen conveniences, the best table 
linen, silver, china and glass were some of the 
things used to prove still further the oneness 
of the parsonage with the parish house. 

The tables were set U-shape with a small 
one at the opening. In the center of one was 
the Mayflower sailing in the troughs of a heavy 
sea (of green tissue paper) toward Plymouth 
with its sandy beach, pines and tepees. (center 
of another table) where an Indian warrior in 
his birch-bark canoe, sailing on the quiet waters 
of the bay (a mirror), awaited the white sailor 
visitors who, in a small rowboat, approached 
(from another table). -At each guest’s place 
was a small walnut shell boat with a full sail 
of white paper held in place by a toothpick 
mast: Names written on the sails indicated 
where the guests were to sit. The realism was 
‘further carried out by the individual bon-bon 
dishes covered with sea-green paper and hold- 

are always pleased 
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Puffed Wheat in milk 


Puffed Rice with fruit 


Puffed Cann with cream 


Endless Delights 


from these three Bubble Grains 


Have the three Bubble Grains ever ready—Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Puffed 
Corn. 
Some like one best, some another. And each best fits some way of serving. You 


need them all. : 
Then let children revel in them, morning, noon and night. There is nothing better 
for them, nothing that they love so well. 


100 million steam explosions 
Hach Puffed Grain has been created by a hundred million steam explosions. Every 
food cell has been blasted. Digestion of the whole grain is made easy and complete. 
These are Prof. Anderson’s inventions—the best-cooked cereals in existence. Serve 
them any hour. 


Some folks treat Puffed Grains as tidbits—as food confections for some extra- 
dainty meal. But one is whole wheat, remember, and one whole rice. All are scientific 
grain foods. What better food can children get from morning until bedtime? 

These are flimsy dainties, flaky and flavory, puffed to eight times normal size. Yet 
the supreme food for children is a dish of Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Puffed 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
Nut-like pancakes 


Puffed Rice flour is blended now in an ideal pan- 
cake mixture. It makes the pancakes fluffy and 
gives a nut-like taste. Simply add milk or water 
—the flour is self-raising. The finest pancakes 
ever tasted are now made with Puffed Rice Pan- 
eake Flour. Ask your grocer for it. 
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ing small green mints, making safe seas on 
which the place-card boats might ride. 

Then came the dinner. The Doxology was 
sung and a prayer of Thanksgiving was offered 
by the father of this big family, Rev. M. S. 
Poulson. A Thanksgiving hymn was sung as 
a solo by one of the guests. In a few minutes 
all were served to turkey with dressing and 
gravy, fried oysters, candied sweet potatoes, 
white potatoes, macaroni aw gratin, cranberry 
sauce, celery, jelly and thot rolls from the par- 
sonage oven. Then came stories, jokes and 
In due time also appeared the pudding, 


pie, cheese, apples and coffee, and then a happy 
talk from Mother Poulson which caused much 
merriment. 

Dinner was over but the fun barely begun. 
A member of the National Community Service 
staff was a guest and at the request of Mr. 
Poulson, directed a round of games and stunts 
which provided an afternoon of laughter and 
frolic. All went away with songs in their 
hearts because a church could be a home in 
reality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poulson say that a spirit of 
good-fellowship, hospitality and genuine Chris- 


games, 
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New England in the Life of the World 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


This graphically told summary of the hardy New Englanders’ wonderful con- 
tribution to Western development and world progress abounds in fascinating incidents 
which will delight any reader anywhere. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


From Parishioner to Pastor 
From One New Englander to Another ° 
From an Easterner to a Westerner 


_ “Dr. Bridgman has written a book which is exceedingly interesting and full of 
inspiration, and which is the result of long and scholarly research. It will be a 
valuable addition to our historical literature.”— Zhe Christian Work. 


$4.00. Postage, 15 cents 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., 


19 W. Jackson St., 
Boston 


Chicago 


SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES 


| Chicago Theological Seminary 


Is affiliated with the University of Chicago. Seminary 
instruction is supplemented by the varied and limit- 
less opportunities of the University and the Divinity 
School. Tuition free. 


The Congregational Training School 
For Women 


Trains for Christian leadership. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 

The work of Church Assistant, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, and Instructor in Week-day 
pete lous Education offers perry for the 


Missionary Work 
Community Service 
Religious Education 
Opportunity is offered to secure the M. A. degree 
during preparation for the B. D.; also an annual two- 
year honor fellowship for post-graduate work. 


5757 University Ave., OZORA S. DAVIS, 
Chicago, Illinois. President. 


CARLETON 


COLLEGE 
Liberal Arts 


Science Music 
D. J. COWLING, President 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Trains for 


finest and highest type of social service. 
One and two year courses. Expenses low. 
MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean, 
5603 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


A professional training school for Christian 
Ministers, with a three years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Courses in all departments of Theology, with 
liberal privileges of election. 


For catalogue and information apply to the Dean. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


105th year opens Sept. 29, 1920. For Col- 
lege or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; modern, 
thorough, practical. Expenses low. For Catalogue 
or information address 


Prof. Warren J. Moutton, Cor. Sec’y. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
3} Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
5S) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D. and Ph. D., may be obtained by students! 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


The Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A strong, well balanced course, preparatory to the 
work of the ministry at home or abroad. 

Second semester’s work begins February 8 with all 
the regular faculty teaching. 
Address G. W. FISKE, Jr., Dean, Oberlin, Ohio, 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational training school for 
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tian democracy existed in this church when they 
arrived two years ago, but we see in the team- 
work of these two leaders of a church organ- 
ization the joy of whole-hearted, nothing-with- 
holding service. 

EpNA G. MEEKER. 


From West to East 


OREGON 
Splendid New Church for Forest Grove 

One of the triumphs in the church life of 
Oregon occurred when the beautiful new church 
building at Forrst GROVE was dedicated last 
summer. The pastorate of Rev. W. W. Blair 
with Forest Grove began on June 1, 1919. Just 
50 days after his coming to the field a fire, 
which destroyed quite a section of the city, 
totally devoured the chureh building. Within 
less than 11 months of the disastrous fire, the 
fine new church edifice was completed and dedi- 
cated amid great rejoicings on the part of the 
congregation and the city in which the church 
stands. 

The new building is one of the best equipped 
churches in the state. First Church, being at 
the seat of Pacific University, has a large place 
to fill, and this new enterprise was carried 
through with a view to large service for the 
city and the college. The architecture is splen- 
didly adaptable to the use of every inch of the 
space within the walls. The auditorium has a 
seating capacity of 300 on the main floor and 
two baleonies in addition seating another hun- 
dred. Beside the auditorium on the main floor 
there is an ideal Sunday school department with 
14 classrooms, all so arranged that they may be 
made into one room, which upon opening into 
the main building gives a seating capacity of 
800, with every person in full view of the pul- 
pit. . There is also a church office, choir room, 
ladies’ and men’s parlors on the main floor. 
The basement contains a large social room, 
boys’ and girls’ rooms, amusement room, dining- 
room, kitehen and lavatories. Every department 
through the building is fully equipped. The two 
large main entrances are so arranged that an 
equal invitation is suggested to both the reli- 
gious and social features of the church’s life. 
The building is finished throughout in slashed 
native Oregon fir, exceedingly attractive in its 
color and beauty. The interior color effect has 
been wonderfully harmonized from the carpeted 
floors to the ceilings. The acoustics are fault- 
less in every section of the building. On Oct. 3 
a fine new pine organ, built for the church by 
the Hinners Organ Company, was dedicated, 
completing the entire plant for efficient and 
modern service to the life of the entire commu- 
nity. The entire project, furnished, has cost 
a little over $42,000, and has only a slight debt, 
covered by a loan from the Church Building 
Society. This is the eighth church building 
Mr. Blair has assisted in building during his 
ministry. 

This church entertained the State Conference 
Oct. 12-14, and in conjunction therewith cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary, the organization 
being the oldest strictly Congregational church 
organization west of the mountains. Backed 
by a loyal membership the church in addition 
to its wonderful record of building, has, during 
the same year, contributed $1.500 to the Pilgrim 
Fund; $700 to the C. W. M.; overpaid on all 
its benevolent apportionments to quite an ex- 
tent, and advanced the pastor’s income $200, 
paying $500 more for the pastor’s salary than 
ever before in the church’s history. About 50 
have united with the church during the present 
year, and with the strongly increasing attend- 
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New First Cuurcu, Forest Grove, Orn. 


ance at the services, the prospects are bright 
for a splendid growth during the coming 
months. Three young people’s societies have 
been organized during the past year, each of 
which is doing a great work, with large mem- 
berships. The Bible school is enjoying a growth 
surpassing any record for many years. 


MINNESOTA 

New Member for Each Mayflower Passenger 

OLIvET, St. PAuL, received 14 new members 
at the November Communion service, making 
102 for the year. The pastor, Rev. G. M. Mil- 
ler, announced it as ‘fone new member in the 
Tercentenary year, 1920, for each passenger 
who came over in the Mayflower in 1620.” 
There have been many losses during the year 
by death and removals, but the large net in- 
erease puts the present membership of Olivet 
at 658, 


WISCONSIN 

Around the State 

RANpbotpPyH, Rey. Thomas Hoffman, pastor, on 
Nov. 14 dedicated the new basement of the 
church building, Rev. Robert Allingham as- 
‘sisting in the celebration. On Rally Sunday, 
Noy. 7, with snow six inches deep, the report 
of the Sunday school of Soton Sprines, Rey. 
C. J. Jenson, pastor, showed an average attend- 
ance of 34 and a total attendance for the year 
of 1,800. One hundred dollars was raised for 
supplies and gifts. Clothing sent for dstribution 


- by the pastor and his wife has brought great 


relief to the needy families in this developing 
pioneer region. 

MINERAL Point, Rey. A. H. Schoenfeld, pas- 
tor, was given a legacy of $200 in the will of 
the late James Jackson, for many years a 
leader in all uplift activities. All departments 
of the church are alive and active. The 1920 
apportionment has been paid in full. 


ILLINOIS 


Increased Program at Granville 
GRANVILLE, Rey. W. C. Barber, pastor, is 


/ planning an enlarged program for the future 


and has decided to increase its benevolence pro- 
gram. The people met their apportionment 
during the year and gave over $3,200 to the 
Pilgrim Fund. The church is comparatively 
alone in a parish of 5,000 people, a Swedish 
Lutheran church of 70 members and a small 
Catholie church being the only other churches 
in action within a radius of seven miles. To 
allow the pastor more time for his parish work 
Granville has secured the services of Mr. Henry 
M. Ward as assistant. Mr. Ward will have 
‘charge of the music in addition to the more 
general work of the parish. He began his serv- 
Ices WOGenenE 
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New Members for Stillman Valley 

Since the beginning of the pastorate of Rey. 
George Milne, a few months ago, STILLMAN 
VALLEY has taken on new life. At the last 
communion service nine children were baptized 
and 12 adults received into the fellowship of 
the church, 11 of these by letter and one (man) 
baptized and received on confession. It was a 
day of encouragement to both church and 
pastor. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
‘* Why I Entered the Ministry” 

In these days of a scarcity of theological stu- 
dents, the attendants at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Dee. 18, were keenly interested to hear 
two theologues, Charles D. Kepner, Jr., of 
Andover Seminary, and Osear T. Green, of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, tell what led 
them to choose the profession of the ministry. 
The former had planned from childhood to be 
a minister but, growing older, humanitarian 
interests and the lack of consecration in; the 
church led him to question whether he might 
not better serve in other-ways than in the min- 
istry. His .experience in France in the war 
raised many doubts. Finally he decided that 


When Sunday Comes 


By John Andrew Holmes 
When a man tells me that he ean learn 
more of God beside a brook on Sunday 


morning than the minister can teach him 
from the pulpit, and I find that his name is 
not Wordsworth, neither Coleridge nor Ten- 
nyson, I break it gently to him that I am 
not impressed. 


the fundamental need of humanity is the Spirit 
of Christ. That is what generates reforms. 
He says he was led by love for man to love for 
God. 

The other student made his decision for the 
ministry while in army service abroad. A 
neighbor upon hearing of his decision asked, 
‘Has he got shell shock?’ Among the influ- 
ences that led him to this decision, he named the 
influences of his Christian home, a college pro- 
fessor who valued above money his opportunity 
to influence the best young men in the land, a 


clergyman who showed that a man could be | 


intellectually honest and still be a Christian, 
and another minister who showed what kind- 
ness is. 


Stirring Sermons at Highland, Lowell 

At HicgHLAND, LOWELL, the pastor, Rev. A. S. 
Beale, has been delivering some stirring mes- 
sages on “The Sermon on the Mount and Our 
American Problems.” At a recent Sunday 
morning service the response to the pastoral 
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prayer consisted of a poem, ‘My Upper Room,” 
written by the pastor’s wife, Hthel Merrill 
Beale, and set to music for organ and violin by 
the church organist, Miss Clara Heal Fenton. 
At a recent midweek service, all the music used, 
aside from the hymns, was composed by Miss 
Fenton. There were two instrumental selec- 
tions, a most appropriate musical setting of 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” for a quartet, 
and a cheery little song entitled, “Through the 
Rain,” the words as well as the music by Miss 
Fenton. 
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Notable Recognition of Dr. Bradley’s Service 

Dr. H. S. Bradley closed his 11 years’ pas- 
torate of PIEDMONT, WoRCESTER, Nov. 14, his 
last public service being marked by preaching 
the ordination sermon for his junior colleague, 
Rey. C. J. Wood, educational director. The 
closing days of Dr. Bradley’s stay in Worces- 
ter were full of tokens of love and esteem and 
of great regret at his departure. 
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Monday evening, Noy. 8, the Chamber of 
Commerce arranged a dinner in his honor in 
the banquet hall of the Bancroft Hotel, which 
was attended by 200 men from all departments 
of the city’s life and by many ladies in the gal- 
lery seats. Pres. I. N. Hollis of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute was toastmaster, and the 
speakers included Mayor P. F. Sullivan, George 
A. Gaskill, President. of the People’s Savings 
Bank, Dr. V. E. Tomlinson of the First Uni- 
versalist Church and former Congressman ©. G. 
Washburn. 

A farewell reception was given by the church 
and parish Noy. 15 and the attendance filled 
the social rooms of the church to overflowing. 
It required nearly two hours for those present 
to pass in line before Dr. and Mrs. Bradley 
and say their farewells. Addresses were given 
by Dr. L. A. Nies of Trinity M. E. Church, 
Rev. W. R. MacNutt of First Baptist, and Rev. 
F. T. Rouse of Pilgrim who spoke for the 
Congregationalists of the city. Rev. Dr. Leav- 
itt H. Hallock, a member of State Street, Port- 
land, Me., was present and unannounced took 
the platform to promise the loyalty of State 
Street to Piedmont’s retiring pastor. 

A large hall clock with three sets of chimes 
and a magnificent tea and coffee service with 
tray were presented to Dr. and Mrs. Bradley, 
and from within the clock the traditional gift 
of a pair of hand-wrought slippers was brought 
forth for Dr. Bradley. After a tender response 
and the singing of “Blest Be the Tie,” the gath- 
ering received the benediction from Dr. Bradley 
and adjourned at the midnight hour. F. D. T. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ACHENBACH, S. T., Fryeburg, Me., to Bethel. Ac- 
cepts. 

BISSELL, H. M., Gallup, N. M., to Columbia, S. D. 
At work. 

Cuaris, C. C., Quechee, Vt., to Pittsford and Flor- 
‘ence. At work. 

CLARK, W. C., Wilmington, Vt., to Bakersfield. At 
work, 


LyncH, H. C., Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo., to Isabel 
and Firesteel, 8. D. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 
Lyon, B. §., Enfield, N. H., to Second, West New- 

bury, Mass. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 
Macuarron, B. R., Great Falls, Mont., 
outh, Des Moines, Io. 


to Plym- 
Accepts to begin about 


Jan, 1. 

Poor, W. G., Upton, Mass., to West Parish, Haver- 
hill. 

ROLLASON, H. D., Hanover, Ct., to South, Middle- 
town. Accepts to begin Jan. 15. 

Ross, G. G., recently of Hutchinson, Kan., to South 
Hero, Vt. Accepts, 

Srrepr, THomMaAs, Ashland, Mass., to Winthrop. At 
work. 

TurrLy, G. A., Second, Amherst, Mass., to Darien, 
Ct. 

YouncG, H. V., New Haven, Vt., to North Troy. At 
work. 


Resignations 
BoyntToN, NEHEMIAH, Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MERCHANT, I. K., Mt. Zion, Cleveland, O., to enter 
social service department of settlement house 
operated by Northern Baptist Home Missionary 
Society at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TurrLn, G. A., Second, Amherst, Mass. 
Ordinations 
Luwis, A. M., 0., Vienna, S. D., Oct. 26. Sermon 
by Dr. L. L. Sowles; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 


J. D. Whitelaw, Robert Hall and H. C. Juell. 

Scuriver, L. O., formerly acting pastor of South, 
Middletown, Ct., 0., at South, Middletown, Dec. 
13. Sermon by Rey. Douglas Horton; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. K. Thomson, C. H. 
Peck, A. W. Hazen, D. D., A. J. W. thot PRD? 
HH, BE. Lewis and §S. BH. igans: 

Sircin, S. C., Osborne, Kan., o., at Northwestern 
Association Meeting, Oct. 13. Sermon by Rev. 
T. B. Smith; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. R. 
Bush, C. D. Shoemaker and J. B. Gonzales. 
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THOMSON, M. K., Portland, Ct., 0., at South, Mid- 
dletown, Dec. 13. Sermon by Rey. Douglas Hor- 
ton ; other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. K. Thomson, 
C. H. Peck, A. W. Hazen, D. D., A. J. W. Myers, 
Ph.D., BE. BH. Lewis and S. BH. Evans. 


Recognition ; 

Lytun, J. A., 7., Bradford, Vt., Dec. 7. “Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. McNeill, F. W. Bates, O. J. 
Anderson, T. P. Frost, D.D., Donald Fraser, 
C. W. Carvell and C. C. Merrill. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

IDAHO 

Grandview, First 17 31 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Old South al 6 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, First 18 55 
New JERSEY 

Hackensack 12 
VERMONT 

Bennington, First b ip aT: 

Ludlow 1 3 

Newfane 3 6 

St. Johnsbury, North aS 9 

Tyson 1. ik 

Weybridge 10 10 
WYOMING 

Green River 4 21 

Personals 


LONGENECKER, G. W., Neillsville, Wis., was hap- 
pily honored upon his recent birthday by a large 
church social gathering. He was presented with 
a generous sum of money and there were other 
expressions of high regard for himself and fam- 
ily. Mr. Longenecker was pastor here for eight 
years some time ago, and this second pastorate 
of four years makes a total of 12 years’ service 
which he has given the Neillsville parish. 

ParkuuRS?, C. H., who is serving Manhattan, New 
York, N. Y., as acting pastor until next June, 
was for many years pastor of the. Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, Since the Madison 
Square Church entered into consolidation with 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


Emergency vacancies in colleges and universi- 
ties: American College Bureau, Walter Agnew 
(Hx-President Hedding College), 419 West 119th 
St., New York. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained Congregational Minister, 25 years old, 
ten years’ platform and pulpit experience, now in 
Middle-Western pastorate, desires church in some 
industrial center where social gospel may be 
preached along liberal, democratic, and non-secta- 
rian lines. Prefer New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or New Jersey ;.others considered. Good 
references. Interested parties address ‘‘Preacher,”’ 
eare Oongregationalist. 


PASTORS WANTED 


Superintendent A. J. Sullens, of Oregon and 
Idaho, leaves Portland for Chicago Jan. 1. Wishes 
enroute to interview pastors considering Pacific 
Coast pulpits. Write him for ea 0. 
Box 905, Portland, Ore. 


Young man, good mind, good speaker, liberal . 


theology, some promise of ‘human success, church 
near Chicago, salary $3,000. Give ample refer- 
ences. Address ‘“‘V. W.,’ Congregationalist. 
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the First Presbyterian and with the University 
Place Church, Dr. Parkhurst has been pastor 
emeritus in the resulting foundation. In the 
work at Manhattan he will be assisted by Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett, Harvard 1917, who is still pur- 
suing his studies in Union Seminary after serv- 
ing as a Second ‘Lieutenant in France. 

Parry, J. B., Hope, Springfield, Mass., is at the 
Chapin Memorial Hospital, Springfield, to which 
he was taken suffering from a sudden attack of 
appendicitis. The pulpit is being supplied by 
Drs. Reed and Strycker of Springfield. Dr. 
Swartz attended the Every Member Canvass 
banquet and spoke on Apportionate Giving to an 
attendance of over 400. It is expected that 
Mr. Parry will resume his work in January. 


Events to Come 


National Congregational Council, 
Cal., July 1-8. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meeting, 

’ Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 7, 10.30 a.m. Speakers: Dr. 
Jobn E. Merrill, Aintab, Turkey; Mrs. Murray 
Frame. New Year’s Prayer Service. 

Day OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS, Feb. 18, 1921. 

BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Congregational min- 
isters will omit their regular meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall and will unite with other denominations in 
a meeting in the Church of the New Jerusalem 
on Bowdoin St., at 10.30 A.M., to hear Bishop 
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Lawrence speak on the Lambeth Conference. 

WoMAN’S Homnb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New 
Year’s meeting for field reports and prayer, Pil- 
grim Hall, Boston, Jan. 14, 10.30 A.M. 


Deaths 


MRS. AUGUSTA STOREY THURSTON 


Mrs. Augusta Storey Thurston, widow of Rey. 
John R. Thurston, died in Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 29. é 

She was born in Newburyport, Mass., in 1835. 
She was educated in private schools in that city 
and in Miss Catherine Beecher’s seminary in Hart- 
ford, Ct. She was married to Mr. Thurston in 
1871 at the beginning of his forty years’ pastorate 
in Whitinsville, Mass., where she shared with him 
the respect and affection of the parish and the 
community. 

Hive children were born to her, two of whom 
died in early childhood. Rev. J. Lawrence Thurs- 
ton, pidneer of the Yale Mission in China, died in 
1904. The two remaining are Charles Storey 
Thurston, a lawyer in Saranac Lake, N. Y., and 
Isabel Storey Thurston of Worcester. 

Her retentive memory, her appreciation of the 
beautiful, her keen sense of humor, which found 
quick and apt expression in words, combined with 
her love of home life, fitted her to be the center 
of a bright and happy household. During the years 
of college and professional study, the friends of 
the two daughters who were hers by marriage and 
of her own children received hospitable welcome 
into this home. Many leaders in the active life 
of the present day cherish their memories of the 
Whitinsville parsonage. 

When separation and sorrow came they were 
bravely borne with added thoughtfulness for those 
who remained. At the close of the Whitinsville 
pastorate the family removed to Worcester to a 
home whose wide western outlook with its sunset 
glories was typical of well-earned rest. 

After Mr. Thurston’s death in 1916, failing 
physical strength restricted activity but not the 
manifestation of interest in all that had made 
life rich and beautiful. The work of her hands, 
still quick and skillful, went into many homes, Her 
greatest happiness was found in giving. Her gen- 
erous thought was extended to little children as 
well as to active workers and there was tender 
consideration for those who had borne the heat 
and burden of the day and who were,not receiving 
the affectionate care and generous provision which 
were crowning her days. 

There was only an interval of a few days be- 
tween the quiet enjoyment of this life and the 
entrance into the larger life of which she had loved 
to think and read. “So he giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 


Clergy Rates for 1921 


Official announcement has been made by 
Western railroads that a clergy rate, based on 
two-thirds of the regular one-way fares will be 
authorized for 1921. Certificates to be limited 
to the calendar year 1921. A Clergy Bureau 
will be established in St. Louis, Mo., for issu- 
ance of Certificates to applicants living in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas; the present Bureau at Chicago will be 
operated next year and will serve the states 
west of and including Illinois and the Missis- 
sippi River, except the states in the Southwest- 
ern territory enumerated above. Application 
blanks are available and can be secured from 
ticket agents. 

Certificates in hand will be good for the 
period for which they are issued and those 
holding unexpired certificates should not apply 
for new ones until two weeks previous to the 
expiration of the old certificate. 

In the Eastern and Southern states ticket 
agents should be able to render similar service 
wherever clergy rates are granted, but the New 
Pngland railroads are not inclined to grant such 
rates the coming year, chiefly on the ground 
that they are heavily in debt and cannot afford 
to do so. 
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One item in one issue of your 
magazine may mean $10,000 for us. 
We cannot afford to be without it. 


It was in these words that the president 
of a large construction company voiced the 
opinion of thousands of men in his business 
regarding a well-known builder’s magazine 
that has a reputation for publishing only 
modern and interesting items in the build- 
ing game. 


Successful business and professional men 
will tell you that it would be absolutely 
impossible for them to conduct their affairs 
in an up-to-date way without having for 
ready reference every high-grade periodical 
that is published on the subject to which 
they are devoting their lives. 


What then of the men who are devoting 
part or full time to the profession of reli- 
gious education? Can those in charge of 
religious education in the church expect the 
best results if they are unaware of what 
the rest of the world is doing in this field? 
This is where THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
fits in. It is the trade journal of religious 
education. It is a New Magazine for a 
New Day. No progressive Church-school 
worker, no one interested in religious edu- 
cation as an effective agency for the build- 
ing of Christian character can afford to be 
without this publication. 

What more appropriate Christmas gift 
could you make to the teachers and officers 
in your Sunday school than a year’s sub- 
scription to THE CHURCH SCHOOL, a 
magazine whose fundamental purpose is the 
instruction of adults in the Christian train- 
ing of children! 


Price, per year, $1.25; in clubs of six to 
one address, each per year, $1.00. 


SEND FOR COPY OF THE 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Price, 15 cents 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Can help your pastor, your church and your denomi- 
nation by urging your church friends who are not 
among our readers to send in their subscriptions. 
Tell them, if- you will, the enjoyment and help you 
derive from its pages, that from cover to cover its 
pages are well worth while. 


You might mention the 


Weekly Editorials News of the Christian World 


Current Events . Children’s Stories 

Women’s Interests Readers’ Forum 

The Congregational Circle Hour of Prayer 

Book Reviews Interesting Church Problems 
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1921 Is to Be An Eventful Year 


Every one is intensely interested 
and needs to be well informed. 
If their attention can be brought 
to the need of our paper in their 
home the great work of our be- 
loved faith and its earnest leaders 
will be helped immeasurably. 


$3.00 per Year 
$2.75 in Church Clubs 


Department of Circulation 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
» BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Two Honored Laymen K 


Two of the leading Congregational laymen of 
Massachusetts have just died; both were suc- 
cessful business men in a large way; both were 
loyal and devoted members of the churches to 
which they belonged and both were generous 
and strong supporters of our denominational 
causes. George Marston Whitin of Whitins- 
ville, Mass., died Dec. 7, and George Eldon 
Keith, of Brockton, died Dee. 8. Both had 
passed the allotted four score years and ten. 

Mr. Whitin began business with his father 
in the Whitin Machine Works and came to be 
prominent in the textile industry being con- 
nected with many mills scattered throughout 
the couutry. He never held public office but 
was a strong and influential figure in the public 
affairs of his home town, and took a deep inter- 
est in the church of which he was a member, 
his pastor being Rev. Walter Commons. 

In the death of Mr. Keith, Brockton loses its 
best leved citizen. He was the founder and 
president of the George H. Keith Company, shoe 
manufacturers, and had built up a large and 
suecessful industry; he was also interested in 
other important business enterprises. He was 
prominent in Y. M. C. A. work and a general 
supporter of it, and one of the most generous 
supporters of the Brockton Hospital. In the 
South Church of Brockton he was always ready 
to serve and modestly and faithfully supported 
the work of the church and pastor in every 
possible way. For ten years he was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. His gifts have 
added to the church a fine Sunday school build- 
ing and an excellent athletic field, which is a 
memorial to his son Eldon B. Keith, who died 
two years ago, in London, while serving the 
Industrial Board for the government. Mr. 
Keith was chairman of the Brockton School 
Board for many years, and had served as alder- 
man and park commissioner. 


A Minister’s Son 


H. Cornelius Benedict, the New York yacht- 
man and one-time noted stock broker who died 
recently, was the son of a Congregational 
clergyman. The father was Rev. Henry Bene- 
dict, Connecticut born, a graduate of Yale, 
whose ministry began at Waterbury. In 1840 
he was stated supply at Westport, a service con- 
tinued for twelve years. During this pastorate 
the Commodore was born. The son never forgot 
that ministry and in 1907, on the occasion of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the church, he 
responded to a request for his father’s portrait 
to complete the pastoral group, and accom- 
panied the gift with a check for $1,000. 


The Religion of the Pilgrims 


Emigration nowadays is seldom an act of 
religious protest, still more seldom an endeavor 
to found a more perfect state. Man emigrates 
now to obtain greater personal opportunity, or 
in tacit confession of incompetence. ... A gen- 
eration fond of pleasure, disinclined toward 
serious thought and shrinking from hardship 
will find it difficult to imagine the temper, cour- 
age and manliness of the emigrants who made 
the first Christian settlement of New Hngland. 
For a man to give up all things and fare forth 
into savagery in order to escape from the re- 
sponsibilities of life . . . is common. Giving up 
all things in order to serve God is a sternness 
for which prosperity has unfitted us. . . . They 
were plain men of moderate abilities, who, giv- 
ing up all things, went to live in the wilds at 
unknown cost to themselves in order to pre- 
serve to their children a life in the soul.— 


Fathers.” 


Le 


John Masefield, Preface to “The Pilgrim — 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Hom® Missionary Socipty, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administers trust funds for churches. Frederick B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Associate Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational -House, Boston, 
Rev. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHRIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F, BE. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 
Building, Boston. 


| Women’s Organizations 

WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
| tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
| Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THH INTHRIOR, 

19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8S. BE. Hurlbut, 
Treas., Friday Meeting, 10 a. M. 
\ WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Ernest A. Hvans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss BE. S. Benton, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S. 
Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F',. Choate, Sec. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
| Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec., 
607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1829 

| 306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. Sec., Rev. Merritt 
: A. Farren; Treas., Charles F, Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New Wngland churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
| Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
| at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
A able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
| tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
| ‘Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


| American Seamen’s Friend Society 
i 76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
| and International Seamen’s Society. 

| Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
| West Street, New York. 

| Loan Libraries i each) placed on vessels 
| ork. 

/ Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 


sailin’ from New 


4 Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
] George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
| contributions to Clarence C, Pinneo, Treasurer, 


76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Founded 1817. 


National, Interdenominational. Bstablishes and 
maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
_culates moral and reiigious literature. Helps al’ 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
Hngland office. 

: W. L. CARVER,. Supt. 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


TuHHw FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
| tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, Con- 
gregational House, Hartford. 

Tur MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, a 

im) Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trusts for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. Wiliiam F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
SRP a BE SOE EE GE RS RE ETE 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can_ reach every 
principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist and Advance. 

“ For rates and other information write 
; KENNETH S. BALLOU, 


Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D. Eaton, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
RBV. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
Harry M. Neuson, Treasurer 
VERNON M. ScHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HaGstrom, Western Manager 
KENNETH §8. BALLou, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hstablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 
Dr. Lucien C. WARNER, Chairman 
REV. HeRMAN F.. Swarrz, General Secretary 
REV. JAMES EH. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
WALTER BE. Brevi, Treasurer 
Rry. JOHN LUTHER- KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


_ Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
Jr., D.D., 453 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rev. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D.D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William F. WEnglish, Jr., Lumber Pxchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
Minchin, D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 
Col. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rev. George L. 
Kenngott, Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rey. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
modest grants to meet the needs of aged ministers, 
or their widows and children. 
Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
875 Lexington Ave., New York City 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability and the 
defense of his family in case of his untimely death ; 
endowed by the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. 

Rev. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. William A. Rice, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


3875 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by pro- 
viding funds to supplement the minister’s annual 
payments toward old age annuities. 


Rey. Charles S. Mills, Executive Secretary 
Lucius R. Eastman, Chairman Executive Committee 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. Bnoch F. Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 

Rey. Edward Lincoln Smith 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Wm. BH. Strong 
Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
: 19 So. Lasalle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 
New York Office, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rev. William S. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society, 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Her Mees Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F, W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese and Hindus; in 
Island Territories of Porto Rico and Hawaii. New 
work in Southwest taken under instruction of 
National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rev. Charles BH. Burton, General Secretary 
(Church Pxtension Boards) 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rey. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education; aids Colleges, Academies, Training 
Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, HPxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON EVANGELISM 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Established by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 


Promotes an all-the-year-around program of 
ehurch work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides helps for the 
use of pastors and churches. 


Record Books 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 


for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 
Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRESS °° "sit<"** 


14 Beaeon Street 
Boston 


For Father or Mother, Uncle and Aunt 


It’s a problem sometimes to know just what to buy for father’s Christmas, 
in particular, and ofttimes young folks are perplexed as to. what will please the 


other “old folks.” 


For 35 Cents 


Postage 3 cents 


THESE BOOKLETS CAN- 
NOT BE EQUALLED 


The Unique Envelope Series of Little Gift Books 


Harmoniously printed in two colors, each 
with border decoration of distinct and effective 
design. The covers are in art papers, double 
folded. Wach enclosed in an envelope uniform 
with the covers. Size 43%, x7% in. - 35 cents, 
postage 3 cents. x 
Abram’s Freedom Edna Turpin 
By ithe Stilt Watters, 3) sic J. R. Miller 
Charm of the Impossible....Margaret Slattery 
Closet and Altar Isaac Ogden Rankin 
Crossing the Bar George A. Gordon 
Deacon’s Week, The Rose Terry Cooke 
Face Angelic, The Hiram Oollins Hayden 
Fealty to the Ideal.-....... George A. Gordon 
Genius of the Pilgrim George A. Gordon 
Girls, Faults and Ideals O. S. Marden 
Growth Henry Ohurchill King 
Joy and Power Henry van Dyke 
Land of Pure Delight, The...George A. Gordon 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled 
Raymond Calkins 
Letter to the Rising Generation, A 
Cornelia A. O. Comer 
Wm. Allen Knight 
C. B. Patterson 


Little David of Smyrna 
Love’s Song of Life. 
Loving Father, The 
Man’s Faith, A Wilfred T. Grenfell 
Mission of the Prophet, The. .George A. Gordon 
Mystery of Peace, The George T. Smart 
On the Trail of the Blossoming Desert 

Mary Louise Daniels 


Practice of Immortality, The 
Washington Gladden 
Quest for Health and Happiness, The 
Chauncey J. Hawkins 
Resurrection of a Soul, The Bruce Barton 
Sermon on the Mount, The J. Edgar Park 
Ships and Havens Henry van Dyke 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, The 
; Wm. Allen Knight 
Spirit of Truth, The George A. Gordon 
Story of the Child That Jesus Took, The 
j Newman Smyth 
Thorn Tree That Blossomed at Christmas, The 
Oliver Huckel 
Thoughts About Good Cheer O. S. Marden 
Together in the Heavenly Home 


Jason Noble Pierce 
Valley /of Troubling, The 


Grace Duffield Goodwin 
Victorious Surrender, The 
Henry Turner Bailey 


Vision of the Dead, The....George A. Gordon 
What is Success? Walter Taylor Field 


What Will You Do with Jesus Christ? 
Wilfred T. Grenfell 
When Little Souls Awake 
Henry Turner Bailey 


Whence Cometh Help John W. Buckham 
Where Love Is Leo N. Tolstoi 
Why I Belive in Immortality....F. M. Sheldon 
Woman’s Hope, A...... Alice Freeman Firman 
Young Men, Faults and Ideals....0. S. Marden 


THE GOSPEL IN ART 
By ALBERT E. BAILEY 


One of the most beautiful books on 
religious art ever published. 


120 beautiful half-tone reproductions of paint- 
ings of the Great Masters on the Life of Christ, 
arranged in biographical sequence, and two pic- 
ree in their original colors. $4.50, postage 
15 cents. 


THE WISE MAN’S STORY 
By Albert E. Bailey 


An unusual Christmas tale told by one of the 
Magi. . Beautiful half-tones show the magic 
equipment of an Eastern astrologer. A fascinat- 
ie gift-book. Illustrated. 50 cents, postage 

cents. 


ON NAZARETH HILL 


By Albert E. Bailey 
This book about Palestine is Different. 


It is not a record of travel, yet every one 
who is interested in Palestine will want to read 
it. An admirable Christmas Gift for any one. 
23 full-page illustrations and outline map in 
two colors, Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
SAFED THE SAGE 


The long winter evenings are ahead of us 
and many firesides will be enlivened and inci- 
dentally edified in the reading of these bright, 
crisp bits of philosophy. 


One Dollar 


with ten cents for postage is all we require in 
return for this cheer-spreading book. 


THE CROWDED INN 
By John M. Foster 


Here is a Christmas Story Worth While 


An attractive allegory of the birth of Christ 
which was first presented by the author to his 
congregation in the Church of the Messiah, 
Boston, as a Christmas service. It shows the 
forces which crowd Christ out of human life. 
Attractively printed and bound in paper. 50 
cents, postage 8 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES AND OFFERING ENVELOPES 


Order early, and name a second choice in case the one you select has been sold. 


No.1. ‘Electric’? Candy Box 
A unique design, with holly and outlined 
flowers to represent electricity. %-Ib. size. 
$2.50 a hundred, not prepaid. (Weight 4 lbs. 
a hundred.) 


No. 2. ‘Knickerbocker’? Candy Box 

Two little Dutch children waiting for clock 
to strike 12 mM. %4-Ib. size. $2.50 a hundred, not 
prepaid. (Weight 4 lbs. a hundred.) 


No. 3. ‘** Brick’? Candy Box, 
a box always in demand for building chimneys 
and fireplaces., %-Ib size. $2.25 a hundred, 
not prepaid. (Weight 4 lbs. a hundred.) 


No. 4. ‘*Tile’? Candy Box 


Similar to the above style, only the sides of 
each brick represent a number of bricks instead 
of one. %4-tb. size, $2.50 a hundred, not pre- 
paid. (Weight 4 lbs. a hundred.) 


14. BEACON STREET 
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No. 5. ‘*Blizzard’? Candy Box 


Santa Claus among snow-covered hills, 
size. $2.50 a hundred, not prepaid. 
4 Ibs. a hundred.) 


No. 6. ‘Holly?’ Candy Box 


A. very attractive design, combining sprays 
of holly with large red poinsettias. %4-Ib. size. 
$3.00 a hundred, not prepaid. (Weight 4 lbs. a 
hundred.) 


No. 7. ‘* Reindeer?’ Candy Box 


This box is in the Christmas colors, red and 
green, and pictures a little child reaching into 
his stocking for the gifts left by Santa Claus, 
while Santa himself is shown driving his rein- 
deer over the snow on his annual joy-bringing 
journey. %-Ib. size. $3.00 a hundred, not pre- 
paid. (Weight 4 lbs. a hundred.) 
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CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DALLAS, TEX. | 
cf sha Dedicated October 31, 1920 | 


eS In our series of Notable Church Hdifices 


THE GREAT DAY AT PLYMOUTH, by Charles P. Marshall 
SNAGS AND SUNRISE, A New Year’s Story, by Kathryn Culver Bradley 


THE GREAT NEEDS OF A GREAT RACE 
Twelve Millions of People Cry for Opportunity 


Have you read the two preceding issues of 
this paper? Then you begin to know much of 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


OWARD is not a Government School. Unclé Sam gives a small donation each year. Uncle Sam owes 
the colored race millions. He pays the Indians many millions each year. He ought to do so, But 
he should pay at least a part of his debt to the colored people. I think he is coming to the mental 

and spiritual attitude which demands educational justice to this race. But white philanthropy must now give 
at least a portion of its gifts to this great colored race. 


Give it to their School of the Prophets; their University, ? 
where the future leaders are being trained; their Univer- 

sity that now must turn away hungry, eager, ambitious 

young men and women, for lack of means, while great 

white schools have their millions and live in plenty. 


Did you ask if the race is capable of receiving Did you ask if the students are ambitious and 
higher education? have real stamina? 
One yisit to Howard and never would you ask such a I could tell you stories by the hour of their heroic 
question again. struggles. 


A young man came to the President asking for assistance in securing a job at the Government Printing Office. After 
a little sympathetic approach, this was the need. The young man was supporting a mother and family of five little 
children while he was putting himself through the college of liberal arts at Howard University. He is finishing this 
year with all that awful load upon his shoulders and on his heart. 


Is that stamina? 


A position was offered from one of the hotels of the city. It was night work, answering telephone, blacking shoes of 
guests, etc., etc. The prize man in our School of Religion said—‘‘Give me that job, please. It will help me earn my 
way through.” Will those who listen to that young man preach the Gospel dream of the price he has paid for an 
education? | 


Is that consecration? 
A young man was taken to the hospital from the Medical School. He died. An investigation was made. It was found 
that he had been living for months on stale bread that he might succeed in finishing his course. Another student 


said—“But be was not careful of his diet. I had pork and beans for dinner, beans and pork for supper, and next 
morning I had bean soup for I washed out the can.” 


Is that pluck? 


Howard felt the woe and weight of the war. One of her girls is a war widow. She receives so much per month from 
the Government. She uses that money to put-herself and her sister through college. 


These stories are told in a word, but they represent the 
struggle, the striving, the hunger of uncounted thousands 
of the colored race. 

Yes, they have stamina. They put to shame vast numbers of white students. 


Have I stated my case clearly? Do you hear the voiceless pleading? 
Can you see the yearning faces? 


Can you hear the Master say—‘Inasmuch as ye have done it wnto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me” 2 
If so, send gifts (and tell how you would have those gifts used) to 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, President, or to EMMETT J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


“An Outstanding New Book” 

Under this title it is our purpose, from time to time, to 
review at some length a current book which in our judgment 
is of special moment to our particular household of readers. 
The inexorable space limitations of our distinctively Literary 
Department, which necessarily ranges over a wide field, usu- 
ally prevents extended notice of any one book. In order to 
supplement this page which we have reason to know our 
readers find helpful in their choice of new books, we institute 
this new feature, starting out this week with a review of 


.Dr. Cadman’s “Ambassadors of God.” 


A Correction 
Unintentionally in our editorial comment last week on the 


article by William E. Sweet of Denver on Why I Gave Up 
Business, we misrepresented Mr. Sweet’s partner, Mr. Causey, 
when we said that he also had retired from business, influenced 
by similar considerations. Naturally the firm to which they 
both belong is undergoing some change, but Mr. Causey is 
still to remain in business, and it should be understood that 
he and Mr. Sweet are in thorough accord as to the general 
principles on which they believe modern business should be 
done. ; 

“We again express the hope that this unusual article by 
Mr. Sweet will call forth comment of other men who have been 
or are concerned with setting standards of modern business. 
In Our Circulation Department — 

We wish you a Happy New Year. And we are going to 
do our part to make the New Year a happy and helpful one 
for our ever growing and goodly fellowship of readers. We 
have a strong and attractive array of features for the imme- 
diate future and we hope to make The Congregationalist better 
and more helpful than ever in 1921. We hope to help to deepen 
the spiritual life, to inspire and give practical help in the life 
of the home and church and community. Loyal friends among 
the gifted writers are coming forward with their best efforts 
for us all. 

Be sure to renew your subscription promptly that you may 
not lose a single issue, and remember that Uncle Sam makes 
us stop papers as soon as the time for which they are paid is 
up. And pass along the word to your neighbors and ‘friends 
that now is the time to subscribe. You and they need The 
Congregationalist and we need you and them. 

The New Year will be happier for all of us if we are all 
helping each other. 

From Far-Away Australia 

I should like to take this opportunity of paying a tribute 
to that great religious organ, your Congregationalist. I ama 
subscriber to the paper and regularly read it through each 
week. We in Australia are no strangers to it. A copy is 
always on the table of our largely frequented Congregational 
Reading Room in Melbourne. 

Melbourne, Australia. 
From Our Mail Bag 

‘I eannot too highly commend your editorial in The Congre- 
gationalist of Nov. 4, “The Layman’s Witness.” It ought to do 
good. Our Committee on Evangelism is conducting a campaign 
which endeavors to interest laymen by direct appeals. Of 
course we do it in co-operation with the ministers. I also 
commend, “Is Preaching Futile?” It has the right ring and 
T shall mark it for future reference. Gra P: 

Concord, N. H. 


Rey. A. R. STEPHENSON, 
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will have features of special interest to our readers. They 
comprise the best thoughts of men and women who have 
inspiring, informing and interesting stories to tell us. 


We mention here but a few to suggest the variety 
and general character of the good things that are coming 
in the near future. Many more are to follow through 
the year. 


The Church That Walks Like a Business Man _ George Lawrence Parker 


Being a Minister’s Wife : Mrs. J. R. Wilkie 
British Industry Sherwood Eddy 
The Unchanging Unit The late Hubert C. Pileming 
Our Infirmities in Prayer Dr. J. H. Jowett 
Unique Community Work Frank T. Lee 
Italy and the Social Revolution Henry A. Atkinson 
Ye Shall Dwell in the Land (A Pageant) Wm. E. Barton 

Inspiring Short Sermons Timely Editorials 

Successful Church Methods ‘Dr. Davis’ Bible Class 

Women’s Interests Children’s Stories 

News of the Churches The Christian World 


Week by week a treat of inspiring articles” 


$3.00 per Year, 
$2.75 to Church Clubs and Ministers 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Stre t 
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‘ - The Year of Our Lord, 1920 


The year ends, and the New Year opens, in a time of 
trouble and uncertainty, of “distress of nations, with 
perplexity—men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth.” It is the time of the inevitable aftermath of a 
great war, the bringing home of trouble, the demand for 
the payment of debts, of temptation to greed and prof- 
iteering, of the collapse of speculation, of too often dis- 
tressful readjustment, of the apparent eclipse of hopes 
for good which were cherished through the unchaining 
here and there of the worst features of human nature, 
as in the waves of crime which at the moment seem to 
be sweeping over our great cities, the shambles in Ire- 
land, the world-wide passion of unrest. It is a time, 
that is, for faith and work and good will among all 
those who are assured that God reigns and that his plans 
for the future both demand our assistance and cannot 
in the long run fail. 

Some of the great events or signs of the times in the 
past year are these: 


I. THE REAL BEGINNING OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 
REHABILITATION AFTER THE STRAIN OF WAR. 


_ Everywhere in the nations that took part in the war 
the enormous expenses of modern scientific fighting were 
largely met by the inflation of the currency. We who 
in proportion to our strength did perhaps least of this 
enforced borrowing see the effects of it in a more than 
double cost of everything we buy and a vast increase not 
only in taxes but in governmental extravagance. Our 
legislators have largely lost the sense of the value and 
the source of money and talk in sums of billions, or at 
least of tens and hundreds of millions. The legislator 
forgets that he is planning for the paying out of other 
people’s money. The ear and eye are wonted to reck- 
less extravagance and we all suffer together. Men have 
bought goods and entered into contracts at prices which 
they can no longer recover at the prices for which they 
must sell the goods. Farmers have stored their crops 
in the hope of a better return than the market now af- 
_ fords. There is a clamor for measures of relief by shift- 
ing the load to the shoulders of the taxpayer through 
governmental intervention, so postponing the day of 
reckoning and retaining the complaint of high prices 
to the consumer. The period in which the year ends 
will be known in history as the period of cutting down 
of debts and prices, a time of unemployment, which 
might be vastly worse than it is, and of financial strain 
for everybody which might easily have ended in panic 


and widespread ruin, followed by despairing and uncon- 
sidered social changes. 

If we feel the pinch of this process of cutting down 
of inflated values in the United States, it is immmeasur- 
ably worse in many other lands.. Measured by the value 


of the gold dollar of our currency, the British paper 


pound. sterling, the French franc and vastly more the 
German mark and Austrian krone, have tumbled down 
toward worthlessness. The Austrian coin of standard 
is nominally the equivalent of twenty cents, but in Vienna 
nowadays one buys a breakfast with thousands of kronen. 
In Russia the printing press has been used so constantly 
that the paper currency has ceased to be current except 
in great nominal sums for petty and local exchanges. 
The process of getting back to a gold basis which older 
readers will remember after our War for the Union is 
one which engages all the nations of the world at pres- 
ent. It is painful but salutary and there are hopeful 
signs of progress in most of the nations even in the war- 
afflicted zone. 


2. A NEw EXPERIMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE INTERNATION- 
ALISM IN THE ASSEMBLING OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 

The first session of the League adjourned Dec. 18. 
That it could meet and organize and debate and act, both 
in special cases and for the general regulation of the 
relations of its members, is in itself a new mark of at- 
tainment in world history. - The preliminary arrange- 
ments proved efficient. There was a healthy expression 
of differences of opinion in debate. The clashing and 
discordant claims of legislative and executive authority 
in the Council, which was meant to express the authority 
of the constituting Powers, and the Assembly, in which 
spoke the voice of all the leagued nations, did not pass 
the limits of claim and counter-claim and was met by a 
wise refusal to act upon proposals of amendment at the 
initial session. The replacement in the Council of Greece 
by China, Dr. Wellington Koo taking the place which 
Venizelos had left open, still further emphasizes the 
world-wide jurisdiction which the League claims for 
itself. The withdrawal of the representative of Argen- 
tina, already partly repented of, represents the policy of 
an autocratic president rather than the action of the 
Argentine people. 

In international relations, then, as the new year opens, 
the initially successful existence of the League is the 
important fact which must be reckoned with. The nine 
points of possession are in the hands of the existing 
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League. We do not see how any program of a fresh start can 
displace that start in international relations which has been al- 
ready made. And this is all the more true because not only have 
such enemy Powers as Austria and Bulgaria been admitted as 
members of the League, but also because the membership of the 
League is already world wide and the small peoples have found 
it a satisfactory medium of self-expression. The part taken in 
the meetings of the Assembly at Geneva by representatives from 
South America, South Africa, Canada, and the smaller European 
states shows that the lesser nations are not only articulate but 
also capable of coalitions and will demand a hearing. Leader- 
ship, but not domination, seems to be the part reserved in the 
practical working of the League for the Great Powers. ‘This first 
meeting of the League and its manifested achievement and hope- 
ful tendencies must make the ended year a landmark in the story 
of humanity. 


2 


3. THE FINAL DECISION OF THE WORLD THAT Russia Must BE 
ALLOWED TO WorK OuT Her OwN PROBLEMS IN HER Own Way. 


For the first time since August, 1914, the head of the army in 
Russia is able to proclaim at the close of the year that there is 
peace on all the borders. Had it not been for the declared and 
reiterated purpose of the leaders of the Russian government to 
incite revolution all over the world, the withdrawal of aid for 
Russian revolt would have come long ago. The world has learned, 
we think, that outside meddling only confirms -the government in 
authority in its control. For Russians soon become a unit in 
refusal of outside dictation. What form the reconstruction -of 
Russia will ultimately take it is impossible to guess at this stage 
of the game. Russia, broadly speaking, is a nation of peasants 
and is even more so by the reduction to obedience or exile of 
what is left of its educated classes. The most that can now be 
said is that Russia seems likely for a long time to be outside the 
European circle of, nations. The total collapse of its finances, 
the lack of value for its inflated currency, the isolation of the 
peasant communities are not elements conducive to trade or con- 
fidence. But the world has made up its mind, barring the burst- 
ing forth of Russian armies over the borders of Poland and Rou- 
mania next spring, to-let the Russians alone. That is one of the 
great events or conclusions of 1920. Its result in history 1921 
may at least begin to show. 


4. Tuer REVIVIFICATION OF TURKEY AND THE RUIN OF ARMENIA. 


At the time of the armistice Turkey was the one completely 
and utterly defeated nation. It would then have been possible 
by quick and decisive action to settle the Turkish question once 
for all and to give new life to the Armenian people. At the 
end of the present year the leader of the Turkish Nationalists 
is demanding as the price of peace the retrocession, subject to 
a popular vote, of Thrace to Turkey, and the departure, bag and 
baggage, of Greece from Smyrna and its neighborhood. Huropean 
selfishness, shortsightedness and lack of decision seem to have 
reawakened the fallen Turkish pride and self-consciousness. Great 
Britain is occupied elsewhere. France is eager to secure her 
dominance in Syria by giving the Turkish Nationalists what they 
want. The Greek army is weary of war, the Greek finances ex- 
hausted, Venizelos, their one capable and trusted statesman, is in 
exile. Can Constantine hold back the Turkish forces and rescue 
the threatened Greek communities around Smyrna? For the tri- 
umph of the Turkish Nationalists will mean the massacre of the 
Asiatic Greeks, as it has meant a renewed massacre of the Armeni- 
ans. Divided, selfish, and dilatory counsels have put this burden 
back upon the neck of the world. 


5. CONTINUED UNSETTLEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


In Great Britain, in France, and Italy, in the United States, 
and other countries the process of adjustment involving the re- 
lations of owners, employees and the general public has gone on, 
but is far from having reached its termination. In England the 
coal strike seemed to come close to the verge of revolution, so 


that the government made full plans to guard against public suf-— 


fering and starvation in case of a strike which would seek to stop 
the wheels of all industry. In Italy the striking workmen took 
possession of the factories until a compromise was reached. In 
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Germany there have been strikes put down by the strong hand. 
In Ireland, until recently railroad men in a large part of the 
island refused to do their work with trains that carried either 
munitions or soldiers and police in the direct interest of the revo- 
lution. In the United States that economic and industrial debate 
has run through the year, while the demand for better pay has 
only died down as the slowing down of factories through refusal 
or cancellation of orders has raised the menacing specter of wide 
unemployment. The great coal strike in England turned at last 
on a question of an increase of pay proportionate to larger pro- 
duction. On the whole the experiences of the year, involving vol- 
untary acceptance of reduction in pay in many cases to keep the 
factories at work, have brought to the front the common interest 
of all the people in continuous production and the necessity of 


considering the risks of management and of unemployment. 
“e 


6. THE DECISION ON GOVERNMENTAL METHOD AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All the world was in an unusual degree attentive to the great 
debate of the presidential election in the United States. But as 
the smoke clears away it becomes increasingly evident that the 
real issue decided by the voters of the United States was not that 
of the League of Nations—much less of the promises the Presi- 
dent may have made or hinted at in the Peace Conference of 
direct help by military assistance or financial allowance to our 
allies—but of a redetermination and settlement of theory and 
practice in our governmental system. The President’s theory was 
that the executive head of our government is also to a certain 
extent a dictator as well as counselor in legislative action, and 
also a premier and party leader. He had expressed that theory 
in print before he came to the presidency. He acted upon it con- 
sistently, taking the gravest steps of committal without consult- 
ing either the people or their representatives. It was this theory 
of presidential authority which the people passed upon, and it 
stands condemned by a great popular majority. 

The ended year becomes, therefore, an epoch in the constitu- 
tional history of the United States and also in the history of our 
foreign relations. It is, we are sure, the will and purpose of 
our people to be helpful in their dealings with all the world and 
to do their full part in an effective association of the nations. 
A larger majority than was given to the Republican candidates, 
we are sure, is of that mind. But we have no single man, not 
even the executive head of our state, who can commit us by his 
single voice to any definite course of international action. Our 
constitutional processes, with their clear distinction of functions 
and points of shared responsibility and co-operation, must be 
taken into account abroad as well as at home. This may slow 
down our international efficiency, but at least we shall get some- 
where and not be stalled upon the road. 

These are a part of the happenings and tendencies of the time. 
We might speak of other tendencies which are showing. In the 
sphere of morals, like all the rest of the world, we are suffering 
from a waye of.crime, a laxity of conscience, an insensitive allow- 
ance of violence which is one of the teachings of war. In the 
sphere of religion the year has seen certain great movements 
which tend toward the recognition of our common responsibility 
as members of the Holy Universal Church of Christ. Such an 
overture of appeal as that put forth by the assembled bishops of 
the Anglican Church and its daughters at Lambeth has caused 
heart searchings in many quarters. There are movements of 
church reunion or coming together in Scotland, in India, in 
Canada, in Australia, as well as in America, some of which prom- 
ise important results. In this matter the atmosphere is changed. 
In place of criticism and controversy we have desire and effort 
and consideration for the beliefs of others. Our communions are 
getting together and working together. The vast endeavors for 
the feeding of the children of stricken Burope, the hungry of the 
Near East, the starving provinces of China, Have turned our 
thoughts from debate to co-operation. There is a growing sense 
that the Church must show itself a body of people with a message 
for the needs of the world, a call to repentance and a life of 
justice, mercy, and brotherhood. May God raise up leaders for 
us who shall show the forward’way and that there may be long 
steps forward in the days of the coming year! 
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A Word for Our Times 

The tittle band of humble men, who landed in wintry 
weather on the bleak Plymouth coast, planted among you those 
principles of ordered freedom and self-government which have 
spread from ocean to ocean and become a beacon light to the 
nations of two worlds. Your whole history is a@ witness to 
their powers. The common faith of the American and the 
Hnglish peoples in those principles—I speak of peoples not of 
govermments, for governments sometimes misrepresent their 
peoples and make them misjudged—the common devotion of 
these peoples to the same ideals of justice and liberty as the 
foundation of peace, mark them out as specially called to stand 
side by side in trying to rescue the world from the abyss of 
calamity into which the war has plunged it. In the cordial 
co-operation of these two peoples, animated by the same high 
traditions, lies the best hope for the future peace of the world. 
—VIiscouNT JAMES BRYCE. 

In response to an invitation from the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts to attend the Teércentenary. 


Lodge versus Webster 
It was fitting that Senator Lodge should have been the orator 


of the day at the celebration in Plymouth of the Tercentenary. ~— 


He is New England born and combines, as perhaps does no other 
living New Englander, the gifts of the orator with the tastes and 
achievements of the scholar. At Plymouth last week he did not 
disappoint popular expectations. In the vividness with which the 
oration delineated pivotal events connected with the Pilgrim mi- 
gration, in the freshness of its point of view, in the aptness of 
its literary allusions, in its keen analyses of present-day condi- 
tions and in the charm and finish of its style it justified the 
speaker’s right to stand in the great succession of Plymouth 
orators which has included such men as Robert C. Winthrop, 
Charles Sumner, and Daniel Webster. 

It was the latter’s address at the two hundredth anniversary 
of the Landing around which Mr. Lodge built the later portions 
of his address. He paid high tribute to it and quoted extensively 
from its famous peroration, but went on to say that Webster, 
representing the dominant optimism of the nineteenth century, 
failed to draw a distinction between the general recognition of the 
historic fact of progress and the idea of progress as a law govern- 
ing humanity and constantly operating. Mr. Lodge admitted that 
material progress in the nineteenth century went far beyond any- 
thing which Webster predicted, along with a movement of altru- 
ism, the beneficence of which was far reaching, uprooting slavery, 
liberating Italy, and bringing constitutional government to many 
countries. But Senator Lodge would deprecate too great reli- 
ance on progress as a constantly operating law. He does not 
think it is clear that we surpass our ancestors in brains, though 
we do in knowledge. The war shattered many hopes and dreams 
and revealed primitive man “lurking behind the demure figure 
of nineteenth century respectability,’ and particularly active in 
that country—Germany—which carried her materialistic concep- 
tions to the highest point of perfection. 

As he neared his peroration Senator Lodge declared that our 
exhausted and prostrate world breeds pessimism over a wide 
area, and in its trouble and desolation needs to recall. the men 
of the Mayflower, their unfailing courage when the clouds hung 
low, their active sense of public duty, their willingness to sacri- 
fice each a part of his own liberty that all might be free, and the 
primary object of their quest, which was religious freedom. 

To the Pilgrims Webster’s idea of the law of progress was un- 
known. They faced the world as they found it, and did their 
“pest. That would seem to be, according to Senator Lodge, the 
best point of approach to our imitation of the fathers, maintain- 
ing also their clear discrimination between moral and economic 
’ yalues and always, like them, setting character first. ° 

Senator Lodge paused at this point, just when some of us wish 
he might have struck a more decided note of cheer and leader- 
ship. Undoubtedly he went as far ‘as he conscientiously could. 
The difference between the Webster commemorative address and 
that of Mr. Lodge is partly a difference in the age of the re- 
spective orators. Webster was thirty-eight; Mr. Lodge is seventy. 
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Another difference arises from the lapse of one hundred years, 
and the production during that period of an entirely new situa- 
tion in the life of the world. Perhaps, also, the absence from 
Senator Lodge’s address of the confident, forward-looking note 
so marked in all that Webster said, may be due to some extent 
to their differing temperaments and religious outlook. Webster 
was allied with the standing orthodox order of New England and 
accepted, probably without much questioning, the doctrine of the 
steadily working and ultimately triumphant purposes of God. 
Mr. Lodge, like many a thoughtful man, viewing a world “wracked 
with war and crime,’ to quote one of President Briggs’ effective 
lines at Plymouth, shrinks from dogmatic affirmations that to- 
morrow is sure to be better than today. To.do that requires an 
ardent and deep-going Christian faith. 

There will be many who will sympathize with Senator Lodge’s 
reticence on this point. Many others will rejoice that two of 
the orators at Plymouth last week, Governor Coolidge in his won- 
derful tribute to the spiritual vision of the Pilgrims, and Dr. 
J. L. Barton, in his sermon emphasizing the broader internation- 
alism that must come to pass unless the Pilgrims lived in vain, 
fixed public thought upon those eternal verities which lie at the 
center of God’s moral government of the universe and of God’s 
gracious purposes’ in Jesus Christ for our human race. 

All this combination for special and hidden profits in: building 
and building materials took place in a time when rents were coming 
down and there were vacant houses in every street! Not a bit of it! 
It went on just at the time when hundreds of families could not 
find a roof to shelter them for love or money. For that is the 
nature of the profiteering beast. 


Save the Starving 

Never in modern times have so many people been starving as 
at the present time. Unless the favored people come forward 
quickly and generously millions of men, women, and children are 
sure to die of hunger this winter. ; 

Three great areas are in extreme distress—Europe, the Near 
East, and China. Separate organizations are engaged in relief 
work for these three areas. Our hearts are sure to be touched 
and our purses will open to the urgent appeals of Herbert Hoover, 
who is in charge of the work of saving the children of Europe. 
It is estimated that between three and four million children must 
be cared for this winter by charity, and that charity must come 
largely from the United States, if these children are to be saved. 
Mr. Hoover is trying to raise $23,000,000 for this work. Contri- 
butions may be sent to American Relief Administration, 42 Broad- 
way, New York city. : 

A large part of what was formerly known as Asiatic Turkey 
is still in extreme distress and hundreds of thousands are threat- 
ened with starvation this winter. The territory affected includes 
all Asia Minor, with Koordistan, and both Turkish and Russian 
Armenia. The only relief organization operating there is the 
Near Hast Relief, of which Dr. James L. Barton of our American 
Board is chairman. Over a hundred thousand orphans are under 
its care, more than half of whom are absolutely depending upon 
the Near East Relief for food, clothing, and care. The care of these 
orphans and the hospital relief and welfare work imperatively 
needed in the Near Hast will, at the very lowest estimate, cost 
between fourteen and fifteen million dollars. These sufferers in- 
elude the Armenians who still survive the persistent attempts 
of the Turks to exterminate the whole race, and other Christians 
who have nowhere else to turn for help except the Near East 
Relief. Its ministrations have been wonderfully effective and will 
continue up to the limit of the resources which come to it from 
generous Americans. Contributions to this cause may be sent to 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 1 Madison Ave., New ¥ork city. 

In far off China a large area of the northern part of the coun- 
try is stricken with famine. Between thirty and forty millions 
of people\are literally starving to death at the present time. Fol- 
lowing two years of floods and a drought year in which the crops 
were almost a failure has come this second year of drought, with 
an absolute failure of crops in the extensive and thickly popu- 
lated districts where distress is greatest. 

Many millions of dollars will be required to give the help that 
China needs this winter.. America is the one country in all the 
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world that is able to save the starving Chinese. However quickly 
and generously we act, we are already too late to save many 
thousands who have died and are now dying. For this cause we 
may give through our American Board of Foreign Missions and 
all money sent to the Board for this purpose will be sent directly 
to China, to be used by the Board’s own missionaries, who are 
working in the famine districts. 

Whatever other causes may command our generosity, we can 
hardly fail to respond to the great need of these stricken peoples. 
Even though our gifts may have to be small, we should remem- 
ber that every dollar is a substantial help. To be most effective 
our money should be given quickly. 


: 


The Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Man Who Had Plenty of Time 


A certain man essayed to go unto New Orleans; for he said, 
It is now Winter, and I prefer to take my exercise with the Fishing 
Pole and the Golf Club and not with the Snow Shovel. 

So he arranged his Business, which was not very Brisk just 
then; and he bought for himself a-Ticket and a Berth upon a 


Sleeping Car. And he said unto all his friends, 
Me for the Balmy Breezes of the Gulf, with Tarpon Fishing 
and Magnolia Blossoms and a side trip to Cuba, and maybe a 
Look-in at the Big Ditch at Panama. Now, therefore, this Wintry 
Clime shall know me no more until after the Mardi Gras, and I 
will return with the Flowers that Bloom in the Spring, tra-la. 
And on the Appointed Day he arrived early at the Station with 


his Ticket in his Pocket; for he said, I like to have Plenty of Time.. 


And his Train, which was called the Panama Limited, had not 
yet Backed In to the Station; for it was more than the half of an 
hour before the time of ‘the Train to leave. 

And he said, I will buy a Magazine, and I will sit and read; 
for it is Great to have Plenty of Time. 

Now about the time he got going in his Magazine, a Man shouted 
through a Megaphone, saying: 

Ii-e-e-e-elinois Central, Panama Limited Train for Cairo, Padu- 
cah, Memphis, Vicksburg and N’Orleans, now ready on Track Num- 
ber Six. | : 

And the Man with the Magazine looked up from his Magazine 
to the Clock, and said, I have my Reservations, and I have my 
Tickets, and the Light here is good, and this story is a Corker, and 
I will not hurry. I haye Plenty of Time. 

And the Man with the Megaphone called a second time, and said 
the same words. But the Man with the Magazine said within him- 
self, 

It is a Long Ride to New Orleans, and I shall weary of the 
Train. I will remain here for a Little Space. “I have: Plenty of 
Time. 

And the Man with the Megaphone called yet a third time. But 
the Man with the Magazine was at an Interesting Place in his 
Story, and he had grown accustomed to the Noises of the Station, 
and he looked not up, neither did he hear. And the Great Big 
Clock was moving slowly but surely on. 

And he came to the end of his Story, and he rolled his Magazine 
and put it in the Pocket of his Overcoat. And he said, 

I may as well go on board. ‘ 

And he picked up his Bag and moved toward the Gate. And 
as he walked he glanced up at the Clock. And the Cold Sweat 
started upon him. And he rushed to the Gate in time to behold 
the Tail Lights of the Panama Limited disappearing in the Dim 
Distance. 

And he Swore at the Man at the Gate; and he said, 

Let me through, for I must catch the Panama Limited. 

And the Man at the Gate answered him, saying, 

Thou mayest catch the Panama Limited tomorrow or the day 
thereafter. Swear not, for thou hast Plenty of Time. 


Now when I beheld this, I considered the case of certain men . 


whom I know as I meet them on the Journey of Life.’ For they 
behold the Arrival and Departure of Opportunity, and it disturbeth 
them not. And there are kind words which they ought to say, 
and loving deeds they ought to do, and noble habits they ought 
to begin. And the Angel of Time shouteth through the Megaphone 
of the Passing Years. And they say, Behold, this I should do, 
but I have Plenty of Time. 5 
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Now I fear for some of them lest there be a Day when they shall 
Hammer at the Gate of Heaven, and Fume and Swear because 
they find it shut. And I sometimes think I hear the Angel that 
Keepeth the Gate answering them, and saying, 

Use not thy Language so Wastefully, lest thou need it in the 
Ages to come. For behold, thou hast Plenty of Time. 


In Brief 


Carry courage as the companion of faith, whatever else you 
leave behind, into the responsible days of the New Year. 
% ¥ 
Another judicial decision under the Sherman Act requires the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to divorce its coal mining from its train 
running. But will the householder pay any less for coal because 
two companies are concerned in getting it toward the bin where 
there was only one before? . 
¥% ¥ / 
The sudden death of Bishop Burch, of the Protestant Hpiscopal 
diocese of New York, brings a note of sadness into the Advent 
time for many friends. He was a man of affairs, an unusual 
executive as well as a strong Christian. The choice of a suc- 
cessor will be difficult and must engage the earnest attention of 
the leaders of his communion. 
¥ ¥ 
The Governor of Jerusalem, Roland Storrs, by name, has re- 
fused to let the open bar come into the Holy City. Sir Samuel 
Montagu, British High Commissioner, immediately extended this 
prohibition to the whole of Palestine. Governor Storrs calls him- 
self the successor of Pontius Pilate. He declares that the first 
section of a rail line to Bethlehem or the Mount of Olives would 
have to be laid over his body. It is evident, therefore, that Jerusa- 
lem is not to be made a feeble copy of Paris—or Hast St. Louis— 
so long as he is governor. 
¥% ¥ 
The investigation of our marine force in Hayti has resulted 
in a report of no real grounds of complaint. The killings of 
bandits ran up to considerable figures, but, with about two cases 
which are disputable, they were all in active war against the 
bandit nests where the old African rites with their attendant, if 
only occasional, cannibalism were carried on and from which there 
was always a threat for peaceable inhabitants. But from all that 
was testified this bandit war and other police duty must have 
been a sore strain upon the patience and self-restraint of the con- 
stabulary and the marines. The American marine can fight, but 
he is by nature neither cruel nor bloodthirsty. 
: ¥% ¥ 
We call special. attention to the program and the needs of 
Howard University at Washington. This institution leads in the 
higher education of the Negro,- and its location at the national 
capital gives it commanding influence, which is being considerably 
strengthened under the presidency of Dr. J. Stanley Durkee. It 
greatly needs and fully deserves generous support, Congrega- 
tionalists, especially, should come to the front to provide adequate 
resources for its School of Religion. An imperative need of the 
colored people is a well educated ministry, and more and more 
they are turning to Howard for its service in that field. Read 


“The Great Needs of a Great Race,” as set forth on the second — 


page of this issue and the two preceding issues of The Congre- 
gationalist. 
¥ ¥ 

In reading the Pilgrim chronicles one is struck by the winning 
and assimilating qualities of the leaders and the members of the 
transported church. Edward Winslow happened into Leyden and 
was neyer afterwards able to get away from the charm of the 
Pilgrim life. Miles Standish was a soldier and had had a differ- 
ent history from that of any of the rest. But he ended up as 
an enthusiastic Pilgrim. ‘They hired a cooper at Southampton, 


John Alden by name, and by the time the voyage was ended he — 


was as good a brother of the people as any of them. The Indians 
who got to know them, like Samoset, believed in them. The real 
question for today is whether the Congregational churches, which 
are the lineal successors of the Scrooby Church, have retained 
enough of these genial and winning qualities to make them as 
much a leaven of faith and confidence in their several localities 
as the Pilgrims were in Holland and America. 


a 
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The year before the Pilgrims came to Plym- 
outh the first cargo of African slaves’ arrived 
at Jamestown, and on this three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
there is observed among these ante-Pilgrims an 
emigration movement not unlike the one that 
brought the Pilgrim Fathers to these shores. 

There are three reasons behind the movement 
which has transferred a million Negro Ameri- 
cans from the South of the Mason and Dixon 
line to the North of it within the last four 
years. The first is the repression measures 
of the South; notwithstanding the progress 
made toward the better treatment of the Negro 
by the better element of Southern whites it has 
not kept pace with the need of the case. The 
second is the industrial call of the North in 
view of the vacuum made by the world war, 
the Negro being the only available source of un- 
skilled labor open to the North. The third is 
the desire of the Negro for his self-realization 
in a democracy; under the new impulse for 
larger liberty all over the world the Negro, 
too, seeks for similar self-expression. 

Clearly, this movement has been a good 
thing for all involved. It has been good for 
the South, where the Negro labor had become 
a drug on the market; blessings brighten as 
they pass. It has been good for the North; 
who would have done the heavy tasks neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war had not the 
Negro come? It has been good for the Negro 
himself; held back as he has been from par- 
ticipation in the privileges of the democracy 
he is at last getting the chance for which he 
has been striving all his lifetime. 

It is not strange, however, that in a great 
center like the Metropolis there should be ob- 
served ‘the beginnings of radicalism among 
Negroes. A stroll through Harlem any pleas- 
ant evening ‘will reveal knots of agitators ap- 
pealing to Negro auditors, detailing every type 
of doctrine within the limits of the law. One 
of these agitators is advocating a _back-to- 
Africa movement, making the appeal on the 
basis of wrongs to the Negro in America. 
The appeals made reek with hatred and ill- 
will. This should certainly be met with a 
specific, 

The best cure I know 
the churches of the Pilgrims. The present 
conditions among this population that is 
drifting northward can best be improved by a 
chain of modern churches stretching from the 
Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate. Al- 
ready little churches are springing up all along 
the links of such a possible chain. But these 
churches should be well equipped for larger 
service to this people who need an all-round 
training for life. This would also be a mighty 
fine chance for Congregationalism to get more of 
the rich red blood it needs. 

The fact that our Home Missionary Society 
has sensed this need and opportunity is evi- 

_ denced by the fact that it has made the Rev. 


is in the hands of 


' Harold M. Kingsley, a talented young colored . 


man, superintendent of church work among 
colored people in the North. Mr. Kingsley is 
_ now located at Detroit where he is working on 
one of the links in this chain across the conti- 
nent. His next point is Buffalo. This new 
work accentuates the need for the A. M. A. 
schools in the South, for just as leaders for 
the white churches of the Hast must come from 
the West even so leaders of our colored churches 
here must come from the South, where they are 
trained in the atmosphere of racial passion. 
’ One of the causes for the overwhelming vote 
in favor of the Republican party in the recent 
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election was the “‘scatteration” of the colored 
people throughout the nation. This vote of the 
“dispersion” went almost solidly for the win- 
ning party. ‘This is the secret of the breaking 
of the solid South. Now that the Grand Old 
Party is in power again in all branches of the 
government, Negroes are expecting certain 
remedial legislation, such as the making of 
lynching a national offense, the securing to 
every man the right to vote in any part of the 
land and the breaking up of such disloyal or- 
ganizations as the disreputable Ku Klux Klan 
recently revived. Failure to do this will mean 
the breaking up of the solid Negro vote in the 
next election. ‘ 
* * 

A new interest in the Negro question is no- 
ticed in progressive circles in the North. The 
writer recently had the privilege of presenting 
a view of the new racial situation before the 
Men’s Forum of Binghamton, N. Y., the largest 
forum in the state, Rev. J. L. Halliday, presi- 
dent. The volley of questions that followed 
indicated a new type of interest in this peren- 
nial question. 

* ke 

The recent burning of-Plymouth Church_has 
fired anew the interest of the people of the city 
in burning questions for which this historic 
church stood in the stormy days of the Re- 
publie. Particularly, it has stirred a new sense 
of gratitude in the colored people for Mr. 
Beecher. . There is an aged colored man who 
never fails to hang a wreath on the monument 
of the great preacher which stands in front of 
Burrough Hall. It is gratifying to know that 
the successors of the great clergyman have pre- 
served his spirit in this regard. An ocular 
demonstration of this is found in the memorial 
windows put in under the ministry of Dr. 
Hillis. Prominent among these is that in mem- 
ory of Lincoln, partially destroyed in the recent 
fire. AS Gye 3 ya Sts 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Status of Our Ministry 


To the Constituency of the Congregational 
Churches of America: 


The Commission on The Status of the Minis- 
try was created by the National Council at 
Grand Rapids, as a laymen’s movement to bring 
to the churches of our order the imperative need 
for a substantial increase in the pay of minis- 
ters and religious workers. 

By communications to the churches and by 
co-operation with the Home Missionary Society 
and other agencies the Commission has done 
what it could to stimulate interest and action. 
Information has come to the Commission of in- 
crease in salaries by nearly 2,300 churches. 
Doubtless many have made increases that did 
not report. 

This we feel is cause for satisfaction. It is 
a movement of material proportions in the right 
direction, but it has not gone far enough and 
it should be continued and pressed until every 
pastor and religious worker is receiving ade- 
quate financial compensation. 

Through The Congregationalist the Commis- 
sion earnestly urges keeping prominently in 
mind this important question in preparing for 
the year 1921. Do not be content till it has 
been faced and dealt with by your church. 

The members of the Commission stand ready 
to give all possible assistance. 

M. A. Myers, Chairman (19 S. La Salle S8t., 
Chicago, Ill.), H. M. Brarpstey, Cart KIm- 
BALL, FRANK KIMBALL, WILLIAM W. MILLs, 
CuHartes F. PerryJoHN, WILLIAM BW. Sweet, 
BRNest N. WARNER, FRANKLIN H. WARNER, 
Commission on the Status of the Ministry. 

Dec. 15, 1920. 
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From Our Golden Gate Window 


It is the function of the fellow who is set to 
look out of this wonderful window to remark 
when notable things hereabouts come to view. 
He observes concerning a recent event in Berke- 
ley that it was unique and very significant. 

The Harl Lectureship in the Pacific School 
of Religion is widely known. The greatest men 
are brought here for this service. This year two 
courses are given. The first was a course of 
three lectures, Nov. 16, 17, and 18, by Rey. 
Richard Roberts, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., upon the general 
theme, “Jesus and Our Times.” The particular 
topies were: “Life and Things,’ “Right and 
Wrong” and “Lhe Son of Man.” 

Dr. Roberts was known here as University 
preacher at Leland Stanford. We anticipated 
much and were in no respect disappointed. 
Dr. Roberts is a preacher of unusual eloquence, 
having a wonderful command of pure English. 
In these lectures he also displayed his profound 
grasp of the economic and religious problems 
of our times. In a masterful way he analyzed 
the principles which are operative in world 
affairs now and set over against them the prin- 
ciples which obtain in the teachings and practice 
of Jesus. On three consecutive nights a capac- 
ity audience in the First Congregational Church 
of Berkeley was held spell-bound by the eloquent 
preacher as he laid bare the sin of the world and 
set forth the redemption of men and nations 
which God is seeking to achieve through the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

But the unique feature of this occasion was 
in the fact that these notable lectures were 
made a part of an Interdenominational Pastors’ 
Conference. The Pacifie School of Religion be- 
came the host of 150 ministers of 12 denomina- 
tions, who for three days spent morning and 
afternoon in a conference which each day 
climaxed in the evening lecture. 

How vital, grasping, instructive, inspiring 
these conference sessions were will be at once 
evident if I name some of the topics considered 
and the speakers. 

“The Inner Life of the Minister’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. James M. Campbell, well-known 


author of devotional and other hooks, still 
young at eighty. His presence was a benedic- 
tion. 


4 
Prof. G. A. Johnston Ross of Union Sem- 
inary chanced to be here on his way to the 
Orient. He gave a brilliant, unforgetable ad- 
dress on “The Minister and the Bible.” 
“The Minister and His Message’ was the 


‘theme of Prof. J. W. Johnson of the Berkeley 


Baptist Divinity School. 

Dr. Roberts spoke twice in the conference 
upon “The Intellectual Life of the Minister’ 
and ‘The Minister and the Conduct of Public 
Worship.” Other similar themes were pre- 
sented by ministers of the region and professors 
of the seminary. All the topics were related 
to the intimate life of the minister and their 
consideration was broken by periods of silent 
meditation and prayer. 

These were three days of intense intellectual 
quickening and equally helpful uplift and in- 
spiration of the spiritual life. 

The oceasion was notable in many respects. 
The enthusiastic response of every man, the 
unity of spirit as together we sought to connect 
ourselves afresh with the sources of Life and 
Power evidence the increasing desire in the 
churches for spiritual reality, the experience of 
the life that is in Christ and the Christianizing 
of the life of the world. ; 

Henry H. Kersey. 

San. Francisco. 
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An Outstanding New Book 


A Master Preacher’on Preaching 
and Preachers 


The volume just issued by the Macmillan 
Company from the pen of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
and entitled AMBASSADORS OF GOD will take a 
prominent place beside the classic books wherein 
the task and missions of the preacher are ade- 
quately set forth by men who themselves illus- 
trated the great potentialities of the Christian 
pulpit—Dale, Beecher, Brooks, Simpson, Bur- 
ton, Horne and one or two others. Hven the most 
sanguine admirers of Dr. Cadman, who have 
been carried along with the force and charm of 
his spoken words, will find their expectations 
more than met in this embodiment of his con- 
victions, touching the background, material, 
form and purpose of present-day preaching. The 
cumulative strength of the book, its orderly 
movement, its range, poise, its abundant eyvi- 
dences of scholarship, the warmth and richness 
of its style, the keen analyses of situation and 
of men, together with its practical serviceabil- 
ity to the preachers of today and tomorrow, 
make it one of the great books of the year. 

It explains Dr. Cadman himself, his popu- 
larity and power as a preacher, his accepta- 
bility alike to the simple minded and those who 
want in the sermons to which they listen a 
body of solid and consistent thought. It reveals 
him as a modern thinker, deeply rooted in the 
evangelical tradition, never having altogether 
discarded the accent and even the point of view 
of the followers of Wesley, with whom he was 
associated ecclesiastically until he came into the 
Congregational fellowship. At the same time 
he shows himself to be deeply appreciative of 
the best contributions that science and criticism 
have made to an understanding both of the 
world and of the sacred writings. Neither 
liberalism nor radicalism in theology, sociology 
or in matters ecclesiastical ean claim Dr. Cad- 
man as its devotee. He keeps to the main high- 
way, but travels with his eyes wide open to 
what is going on about him and around him. 

The book is almost too opulent, too packed 
with crystallizations from the alembic of a re- 
markably active and fertile mind. It holds and 
feeds one on the first reading, but he who re- 
turns to it a second and a third time will be 
doubly and triply rewarded. 

Dr. Cadman devotes his first chapter to a 
vindication and clarification of the scriptural 
basis for preaching. His second chapter on 
prophets and preachers of the Christian Church 
deserves to be printed by itself as a character- 
ization of the great preachers of the past from 
Chrysostom and Augustine down to Phillips 
Brooks and Beecher. In few but luminous 
words he sets forth the salient qualities of 
scores of men who in their day made the Chris- 
tian pulpit their throne of power. One may 
dissent here and there but on the whole his 
analyses seem as just as they are keen. 

In the middle portion of the book where Dr. 
Cadman describes the modern attitude toward 
preaching, cross currents which affect it and 
present-day intellectualism, there is also room 
for divergences from certain conclusions. Yet 
here, too, one is impressed with his insight into 
historic and current theological, scientific, lit- 
erary and practical tendencies as well as with 
his understanding of that rather indefinable 
entity called the spirit of the age. 

The later chapters which deal respectively 
with the Nature and Ideals of the Christian 
ministry, Preaching, its Preparation and Prac- 
tice, and the Relation of Preaching to Worship 
are a rich mine of suggestion. This section of 
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the book must have been peculiarly helpful to 
the students at Bangor, Hartford and Drew 
Theological Seminaries, for whom the material 
was originally prepared. Back of all counsel 
is the exemplification of his own advice in the 
author’s long and laborious hours in his study, 
in his faithful round of pastoral visitation, in 
omnivorous reading and in frequent reconsecra- 
tion of himself as a herald of the old gospel of 
the incarnation and the atonement, set in its 
right relations to the thinking world of today. 
The method of preaching which he commends 
on the whole as most satisfactory is that of 
writing carefully and in extenso the sermon, 
then delivering it not memoriter but in sub- 
stance as written but with the fresh suggestions 
afforded by the immediate situation. 

For the minister who would become a skilled 
workman and a successful ambassador of God 
and for the thoughtful layman who would see 
more deeply and with spiritual eyes into the 
tendencies of our age, this book has no superior 
among the books of the year. ‘To fortify this 
judgment the reviewer ventures to quote with 
his permission Dr. George A. Gordon’s esti- 
mate: 

““‘Ambassadors of God’ is an extraordinary 
book. It goes to the right source for the preach- 
er’s ideal, the Bible. It expounds that ideal 
with vital insight, wide learning and great 
wealth of historical illustration. Its charac- 
terizations of famous preachers, ancient and 
modern, are true to living, full of insight, 
breadth of treatment, and they make instructive 
and admirable reading. 

“The environment of the preachers of today is 
described by one who knows it well. The call 
for an ampler equipment of intellect and spirit, 
in the modern prophet, is a trumpet call to this 
intellectual and spiritual conscience of all young 
men in preparation for the Christian ministry. 
In Milton’s great words, this book is ‘the prec- 
ious life-blood of a Master’ preacher; it is a 
rich and valuable addition to the literature of 
its subject.” 

“T rejoice in the book, in the vast service it 
is fitted to render to the rising generation of 
preachers.” 


It Will Pay You to Read 


PALESTINE, by Mrs. Rosita Forpes (Lort- 
nightly Review, November). An interesting and 
informing overlook of the history and geograph- 
ical features of the Holy Land as the meeting 
place of nations and that history’s result in the 
Palestine of today. 


Wuy THE TsAR WAS MURDERED, by JOHN 
PottocKk (Fortnightly Review, November). A 
study of the situation after the treaty with 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk, and an attempt to 
show that the murder of Nicholas and his fam- 
ily was the direct result of German intrigue in 
order to support and insure that treaty. 


BIBLE STORIES THROUGH’ CHINESE WyES 
(Asia, December). Paintings of Bible stories 
in the Chinese manner and settings, reproduced 
with explanations. é. 


Marcus GArRvEY—THE NeEGRO MOsEs, by 
TRUMAN HucGuEs TALLEY (World’s Work, De- 
cember). A sketch of a great leader and of 
the movement for independent self-expression 
of Negroes in the United States in its relations 
to the Africanization movement. 


Wuat Dors Business WANT FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT? by CHARLES M. Scuwaps (Col- 
lier’s for December 11).A clean-cut statement 
of the case for the big corporation and of the 
impossibility that, if run as a monopoly, it can 
succeed. 
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| The Interpreter | 


A Godless People 

Over-at the meeting of the Federal Council 
the other morning Prof. Samuel G. Inman 
quoted a song which he says is known by prac- 
tically every schoolboy in Latin America, 
blaming the pride and greed of the United 
States, the “future foe of Latin America,? and 
ending: “And though you count on all, one thing 
thou lackest—God.” 

It is a lamentable thought that we are thus 
regarded by so many of the peoples south of the 
Rio Grande. It was not so in the days of Bol- 
ivar and San Martin. It will not be so, we 
hope and pray, a few years hence as intercourse 
grows and we all come to understand one an- 
other. But it is no pharisaic self-laudation to 
be glad at least that such a song of suspicion 
and dislike seems quite impossible for our own 
North American schoolboys. You may say that 
this is because they are quite too much taken 
up with baseball and football and the colorful 
life of school; or that Latin America is far less 
important to them than the United States seems 
to be to the boys of Latin America. But the 
real fact is, I am sure, that schoolboys of the 
United States are not very capable either of 
abstract hates and grudges, or of religious big- 
otry in particular. 

Perhaps some of the Latin American peoples 
will feel that this lack of the habit, or even 
capacity of religious hate is proof of the charge 
that “one thing thou lackest—God.” Godlessness 
is indeed a peril that threatens every nation. 
Especially the prosperous are tempted to forget 
and forfeit the presence of God. But we do not 
think this is at bottom true, even of our North 
American schoolboys. Their manners are not 
all that we might wish. They are not as rev- 
erent as they should be, nor as regardful of 
hallowed places and the sacred associations of 
others. They do not, a majority of them, think 
of God as residing on the altars of the churches. 
But the right appeal of word or of occasion still 
finds reverence and good will in the hearts of 
the boys and girls of North America. 

But what a proof of a lack of generous echar- 
ity toward others such a sweeping charge of 
godlessness implies! Think of thus lightly 
challenging a hundred millions of people! It is 
a lesson to us that we guard—yes, and improve 
—our own international manners and our man- 
ners one toward another. And it is well for us 
to be reminded of the real and imminent perils 
of forgetting God. The fact is that men are 
often more divided by their manners and their 
jealousies than by their morals or their aims in 
life. The peonle of Latin America have been 
educated in a different school of expression from 
ours. They think us brusque and cold and 
selfish. They like to bargain. We like a settled 
price. The language of courtesy, the pulse of 
action are different. We call our nearest neigh- 
bors among them ‘‘Dagoes” and naturally they 
do not like it. They tell us we are godless, and 
I am afraid we laugh. 

The fact is that we and they are both far too 
Dror neeinl in our thought. We both too often 
value our own ways more than courtesy and 


consideration or even understanding. It is time 


we both reformed. But we, as the older demo- 
erats, and in our own opinion the more ad- 
vanced people, though in our hearts we are 
neither proud, disdainful nor godless, certainly 
ought to do a little outlooking and reforming 
first. If our manners were more genial and our 
thoughts more considerate all round, good neigh- 
borhood on the big American continent ought 
easily to be within reach.—R. 
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An International Christmas Gift 
INCE Dee. 1 the Joint Committee for 
Union Colleges for Women of the Orient 

have been working to secure one million dol- 

lars for the equipment and upkeep of the 
seven colleges for women in the East. The 
movement was timed to culminate on Christ- 
mas Day, when the committee hoped to cable 
the million dollars as an international Christ- 
mas gift. The seven colleges, two of which 
are medical schools, are Peking Medical and 

Medical College at Vellore, India, Peking 

College, Ginling College at Nanking, Tokyo 

College, Lucknow College for Women and the 

Women’s Christian College at Madras. Each 

is in desperate need, overcrowded, under- 

equipped and facing a large enrollment. Most 
of the schools are interdenominational in 
character, the Woman’s Christian College, 
for example, combining in the Board of Goy- 
ernors six mission boards in Great Britain, 
five in the United States and one in Canada. 

Under existing arrangements Mission Boards 

cannot appeal to churches or missionary so- 

cieties for funds not included in denomina- 
tional budgets, so that the Joint Committee 
is putting the situation straight to the gen- 

eral public. Great Britain is giving about a 

quarter of a million to the medical school at 

Vellore and the college at Madras, on condi- 

tion that American women. match this sum, 

dollar for dollar. Rey. James L. Barton is 
at the head of the Joint Committee, and 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody was the director of 

the work. 


A Boston Preacher in England 

R. THOMAS SIMS, recently pastor in 

Melrose, has been making a very favor- 
able impression on Hnglish audiences. He 
preached on a November Sunday at Maryle- 
bone for Dr. R. GC. Gillie, who has been for 
some weeks in the United States, speaking 
at Tercentenary meetings under the aus- 
pices of the American Mayflower Council. 
He gave a brief address to the children in 
the congregation, and told them the origin 
of the American Thanksgiving. He said 
that “Remember your manners’ was always 
a good maxim, and that he had been de- 
lighted by the politeness everywhere shown 
in English shops and restaurants. The Brit- 
ish Weekly speaks of Dr. Sims as “in the 
front rank of the many able preachers who 
have visited us in recent years from the 
other side of the Atlantic,” and reports his 
sermon at length. 


Features of the Tercentenary 

UR news columns this week give a hint 

of the quality and extent of celebrations 
held last week in honor of the Pilgrims. Not 
only in Plymouth itself but in every Wnglish- 
speaking land there was recognition of this 
pivotal event in history. Sons of New Eng- 
land scattered abroad met in reverent groups 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapo- 
lis and up and down the Pacific Coast. They 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


TS DOING 


responded to the same deep emotions, the 
same high sentiment which moved in the 
breast of those who at Plymouth thronged 
to listen to Senator Lodge and Pyesident 
Briggs. If we could visualize in one com- 
posite picture these numerous assemblages, 
if we could blend in one grand symphony 
these individual choruses, they would consti- 
tute an impressive witness to the fact that 
our age, however materialistic it may seem, 
however absorbed in things of today dnd to- 
morrow, has not totally lost the desire or 
the ability to praise famous men of yore. A 
demonstration it was on a nation-wide scale 
that the spirit of the Pilgrims live and will 
live. 


Prolonging the Tercentenary 

T Boston last week Congregational- 
ABs and Unitarians affiliated to their 
mutual pleasure and profit and Dr. Boynton, 
the representative of the Trinitarian branch 
did not hesitate to express his hope that 
these two streams from an original common 
fountain might again come together. At 
Hartford Prof. Williston Walker of Yale was 
the orator. At other gatherings within and 
without New England men competent to esti- 
mate the Pilgrim migration and its bearing 
on the nation and the world gave of their 
best to appreciative listeners. Naturally 
many ministers keyed their sermons to the 
same general thought. Not too much has 
been made of an anniversary the like of 
which we now living shall not see again. 
Current celebrations do not by any means 
bring to a close the Tercentenary period. 
It will come to a second and its most spec- 
tacular climax in Plymouth next summer, 
when Professor Baker’s pageant will be a 
leading feature. The six months between 
now and then offer an excellent opportunity 
for continued commemoration in many locali- 
ties throughout the country. 


English Baptists Increasing Stipends 

“HH united drive has evidently not spent 
ce force in Great Britain, where Bap- 
tists are rejoicing over the success of their 
united effort during ‘Victory Week,’ Novy. 
21-28. The objective was the sum of $1,250,- 
000, half to be used for increasing minis- 
terial stipends in Great Britain and the 
other half to be added to the allowances of 
missionaries in foreign fields. Evidently 
both ministers and laymen joined heartily in 
the undertaking, for it seems certain that 
the total has been reached and almost all the 
money has been paid in, few people taking 
advantage of the promise to pay in 1921. The 
women of the country were responsible for 
$250,000, and that sum will be reached. 
There has been everywhere an intense in- 
terest on the part of the public and the gen- 
erosity of small churches, in response to the 
six months’ campaign, has been surprising, 
some of*them more than doubling their as- 
sessment. 
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The Status of the Baptist New 
World Movement 

HE Northern Baptists have undertaken 

to raise one hundred million dollars by 
May, 1921, for missionary, educational, and 
other denominational purposes. This is the 
largest per capita giving ever asked of any 
large religious body in the history of the 
Christian Church. This goal was fixed not 
because it was a big round sum, but because 
it was the total asked for by the various 
enterprises of Northern Baptists. The Gen- 
eral and State Boards of Promotion are the 
agencies held responsible for getting the 
money. Hach state makes its own plan, but 
West Virginia will serve as an example of 
the general method. The State Board has 
appointed in each association a “Victory 
Committee’ of ten. Conferences are being 
held so that laymen will meet these asso- 
ciational committees. A special committee 
of two is appointed for each church, to see 
it through, and they are expected to enlist 
the church to which they are assigned. Pas- 
toral conferences will be held where “Doubt- 
ing Thomas’ may ask his questions, and 
where the fullest information is given as 
to fact and method. Then, and perhaps 
most important, there are Women’s Confer- 
ences, where Mary and Martha may learn 
just how each may use her gifts to further 
the work. 


Prospects for the Coming Year 

IE amount to be raised is so large that 

success must be planned on the basis of 
the co-operation of every church and every 
member. Last year 4,500 churches reported 
some participation in the campaign. The 
task, therefore, is to lead those who have 
not completed their campaign to “perform 
the doing of it,” and persuade the other four 
thousand churches to take their part in the 
world program. A half million persons have 
made pledges, and excluding single gifts of 
more than forty thousand’ dollars, these 
pledges average more than ninety dollars 
each. More than half the fund has been 
raised and the appeal is to be brought to 
the nine hundred thousand Baptists who 
have given nothing. 


The Sunday School Council 


HE annual meeting of the Sunday School 

Council of Evangelical Denominations 
will be held in the Hotel Severn, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Jan. 18 to 21. This meeting is the 
first since the Council was reorganized -to 
include the officers of the Territorial organ- 
izations, and is therefore of more than usual 
importance. The membership of the Council 
is made up of all the editorial, education and 
publication officers of the Associated Evan- 
gelical Denominations, and the employed offi- 
cers of the International, State and Provin- 
cial Sunday School Associations of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Snags and Sunrise 


Dec. 30, 1920 


A Story of the Turn of the Year 


As the time for the Annual Meeting of the 
Church drew near, a pronounced gloom seemed 
to settle over Rev, Thomas Keith. To be sure, 
he was young, and young ministers, although 
given to periods of elation, seem also to be 
marked for moments of most profound dejec- 
But this was no ordinary mood of de- 
pression with Rev. Thomas Keith. It was the 
gloomiest gloom that he had ever known. And 
Mrs. Keith, being a good little wife, and being 
like her husband, young, shared with him the 
murky shadows. 

They faced each other now across the blue 
and white breakfast table, and Rey. Tom sol- 
emnly buttered his toast. ‘It’s been going on 
for weeks,” he remarked, ‘this general slump- 
ing off. Attendance much lower than a year 
ago.” He consulted a card at his plate and 
read off a series of figures. ‘‘You see? The 
average is lower. And why? It bafiles me.” 

Mrs. Tom spoke valiantly. ‘Well, your ser- 
mons, Tom, are much better than they were 
Lots more interesting and more 

People ought to come out—” 
And then strangers 


tion. 


last year. 
worth while. 
“Well they don’t, Sally. 


come, and there aren’t enough members of the 


congregation there to welcome them. So of 


eourse they never return.” 

Mrs. Keith tried a crumb of consolation. 
“Of course, the cold weather, Tom—” 

“Oh, the weather !” cried Mr. Keith, suddenly 
rising to pace the floor. “That isn’t the reason. 
People will go out in a blizzard, you know, if 
they think it’s worth while.” 


“Well, more calling, perhaps—” suggested 
Sally. 
“Calling? You know I call, my dear. None 


of the people I called on last week were present 
Sunday,” he added grimly. ‘No, I ask myself 
this question,’ continued Tom, taking another 
turn across the room, “Is it really counting for 
anything?” 

“T wonder—’ mused Mrs. Tom. 

Mr. Keith came to an abrupt halt. “What? 
Sally? Do you ever feel that way too?” 

“Oh, often, often. Why there are times when 
I ask myself—is it really worth while after 
all?” She gave him a scared little glance with 
the confession. “And sometimes, Tom, I al- 
most think it isn’t.” | 

“We mustn’t think that, dear, because of 
course it is worth while. But the thing is this 
—without more enthusiasm on the part of the 
members, can we go on? And now we come 
up to the Annual Meeting when things ought 
to be at their highest pitch, and instead, here’s 
this slump.” 

“Oh, Tom! I don’t know what to think. But 
it is discouraging, isn’t it?” And Mrs. Keith 
rose to start the daily routine of dishes and 
dusting. But before she left the room her hus- 
band had fought through a layer of gloom and 
reached a decision. 

“T think I’ll write a letter,’ he announced. 
“T must send one out anyway in regard to the 
meeting. I’ll just add a few remarks about the 
situation as I see it.” 

He went to his study, and presently the type- 
writer began its staccato clackety-clack. Sally, 
in the kitchen, attacked the dishes in a rather 
dreamy fashion, a small frown puckering her 
forehead. Somehow, nothing seemed just right 
this morning, and she felt depressed. She cut 
her finger on a can and burned her arm on the 
electric iron. The beans burned dry, giving 
out a scorched. discouraging odor; and the 
baby, as if sensing the prevailing atmosphere 
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of gloom, wailed miserably with colic, and would 
not be comforted. Through it all the typewriter 
clattered, and Sally plodded doggedly about her 


| 
tasks, thinking over and over in circles the 


same indigo thoughts. 

In an hour the study door opened, and Rev. 
Tom emerged. ‘Well, see what you think of 
this,” he said, leaning against the window to 
read a closely written sheet. 

“Why, Tom, it’s really fierce, for you!” 

“T know it is, but I feel fierce. Great guns! 
I’ve been mild enough in the past—too mild. 
Perhaps that’s the trouble. Maybe this will 
make them see the situation.” 

Sally ruminated. ‘Well, something has to 
be done,” she admitted, ‘and this may be just 
what is needed to stir folks up.” 

“Vl take it right down to the multigrapher’s 
now,’ said Mr. Keith, folding the letter and 
slipping it into his pocket. Action had pro- 
vided an outlet for his mood, and he went off 
to town with almost his old-time briskness. 


At four o’clock the letters were finished, and 
he made the trip again to get them. A driving 
wind had come up, snow was falling, and in- 
doors and out a bitter, insidious cold crept over 
things. Sally wrapped the baby in extra blan- 
kets, then pulling the collar of her faithful old 
sweater close around her neck, she went to the 
window to watch for her husband’s return. He 
came stamping through the snow, head down, 
hands in pockets, with the great square package 
under his arm. She saw, as if for the first 
time, that his overcoat had lost the debonair 
look of honeymoon days, that his hat brim 
sagged and he needed a new muffler. ‘Disheart- 
ening discoveries, these, for any wife to make; 
but for Sally, at this time, most eruel of all! 
She let him in with a smile that masked a feel- 
ing of complete rebellion. 

“Now I must sign and address these letters,’’ 
said Rey. Tom. 

“All right—I’ll help with the folding,” vol- 
unteered Sally. 

They seated themselves at the desk and fell 
to work. Tom*affixed his signature with a flour- 
ish to each sheet, while Sally monotonously 
folded the letters and thumped the stamps into 
place. 

“What are we going to have for dinner?” 
Rey. Tom asked, presently, sniffing the air. 


“Oh—beans !”” was the laconic answer. “Just 
nothing but beans. Burnt ones, too. I wish 
I had something awfully good to eat, Tom. It 
would help to lighten the gloom,” 

“By gravy, a mince pie would,’ Tom said 
fervently. 

“Don’t! There isn’t any, and it makes it 
worse to talk about it,’ Sally reminded him 
severely. “We'll just eat our little beans and 
get back to work on these letters.” 

Again, as at breakfast, they faced each other 
across the blue and white table—a rather sub- 
dued Rev. Tom, after a day of depression—a 
rather worried looking Sally, with the pucker 
still in her forehead. 

“Oh, I do hope they’ll come out to the Annual 
Meeting, Tom. Surely they will, after that 
letter of yours.” 

‘Well, I think myself it ought to stir ’°em up 
a bit. I put things pretty strongly, but it’s 
the way I felt. I—listen! Some one is coming.” 

There were honkings from an automobile, 
voices, scufflings and bumpings on the porch. 

Mr. Keith and his wife dropped their napkins 


and pushed back their chairs. 
my hair—” 

Sally dashed to the bedroom and hastily pat- 
ted an imaginary stray lock into place. She 
heard Tom at the front door with a tone of 
genuine surprise and welcome in his voice. 

“Why, Mrs. Chisholm, this is good of you— 
’way over here in all this snow—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Chisholmn—” Sally was out in the 
living-room, both hands outstretched in greet- 
ing—“you dear, to come on such a night!” 

Mrs. Chisholm, smiling and erisp with cold, 
slipped a holly wreath from her arm and laid 
it on the mantle. ‘We can’t stay a minute, 
Mrs. Keith—the children are alone and we’ve 
got to get right back. But we just came out 
to wish you a Happy New Year. We’ve been 
trying to get over for weeks now, but Mr. Chis- 
holm’s been short of men at the store, and you 
know what that means.” 

“Well, I haven’t been to church, either, par- 
son,’ Mr, Chisholm boomed in his big whole- 
some voice. ‘I sure have missed those Al ser- 
mons of yours, too. Guess I can make it pretty 
regular though, now.” 

“We just wanted to bring you something for 


the New Year,’ Mrs. Chisholm added breath- | 


lessly—‘‘things from the farm that you can tuck 
away on your shelves. She nodded her head 
over her shoulder at a box just inside the door. 
“Mr. Chisholm would put them in that awful 
old soap box. So I brought the wreath along 
to make it more festive.” 

“Why—but—” Mr. Keith and his wife stood 
open-mouthed—“are all those things for ws?’ 
Sally asked. 

Mr. Chisholm chuckled delightedly. “Sure 
they are, Mrs. Keith, including the soap box. 
Hope you’ll like ’em.’” ~ 

“Now we've got to run right along, dear,” 
cried Mrs. Chisholm. ‘Don’t come to the door, 
it’s so cold. Good-night, and Happy New 
Year! We’ll see you at the Annual Meeting.” 

They were off almost before the Keiths could 
thank them. The machine rumbled and puffed 
for awhile in the snow, then leaped forward 
with a snort and was gone. Sally and Tom 
were left standing by their fireplace, very much 


‘dazed, staring down at the box. 


“Did you ever see anything so surprising? 
There never were such people! Think of com- 
ing ’way over here in a storm like this!” 

“Why, it’s wonderful!” cried Sally. “It did 
me good just to look at Mrs. Chisholm. She 
simply sparkled with good cheer.” 

“Let’s see what’s in the box,” said Rev. Tom, 
kneeling to pry off the cover. Sally dropped 
down beside him. ‘‘O-ooh! Look at the canned 
asparagus! And peas—and marmalade! And 
pickles !”” : 

“And what’s this? A bottle of grape juice!” 

“And that thing in the corner—what’s that?’ 

“Why, Sally, I do believe it is—” 

“Ts it? Yes, it is—” 

“A mince pice!’ 

They began to laugh like children, rocking 
back and forth on their heels—then facing each 
other across the pile of jars and cans, suddenly 
grew sober. 


“This makes my letter seem like poor stuff,” . 


Mr. Keith said slowly. 

“Yes, it really does, doesn’t it, Tom?” 

“I—I wish I hadn’t written it. The more I 
think of it, the less I want to send it!” 

“That’s the way I feel,” cried Sally. “Oh, 
Tom, don’t send it!” . \ 


“What'l I do then? Something must go out 


“You go, Tom—_ 
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tomorrow about the Annual Meeting.” He 
opened a drawer and began to rummage. ‘Here 


you are! A bunch of postals! Not so good as 
a letter—but better than that letter anyway.” 
“T’ll help you,’’ volunteered Sally as -before. 
“It’s a lot of work, but what do we care?” 
Again they seated themselves at the desk, 
but this time the mood had changed and their 
pens fairly danced. 
“What are you going to say, Tom? Give me 
a card to copy.” 
“Say whatever you like. They’re all differ- 
ent. I’m making each one personal,” he added. 
There was a long. interval of silence while 
_ they both worked like beavers. Then Sally 
asked—“And what’ll you do with the letters?” 
“Tl use the backs to write sermons on,” 
Rey. Tom answered. “They’ll be better  ser- 
mons, too—it will be good discipline for me.” 
“And IJ’ll steam the stamps off of the en- 
velopes. That'll be good discipline for me. 
Tom, it just makes my hair stand on end to 
think what we almost did!” ; 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


“Ouch! Me too! Wouldn’t it have been 
ghastly? The trouble with us was that we let 
a mood get hold of us, and it carried us clear 
to the brink—”’ 

“where we were rescued by the Chisholms 
in the very nick of time,’ added Sally. She 
stuck her pen over one ear and thought awhile. 
“Do you know, Tom, it’s just as the wise man 
said—‘pass through a fit of the blues, and when 
it’s over, nothing will have changed except 
yourself.” This morning everything was all 
wrong—tonight everything is all right; and yet 
really things are exactly the same. ‘T'here’s 
still that slumping off, you know.” 

Rey. Tom finished the last card and closed the 
ink-well with a snap. “That slump doesn’t 
worry me now,” he said. “Somehow, I feel 
sure that things are going to pick up. It’s so 
clear, I wonder why we didn’t see it before. 
To quote: Shakespeare—The fault, dear Sally, 
is not in our church, but in ourselves—’ ” 

“Well, if you’re not worried, neither am I,” 
cried Sally, the typical wife. She went to the 
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fireplace and hung- Mrs. Chisholm’s wreath 
above it. Then, from her perch on the rush- 
bottomed chair, she smiled down at Rey. 
Thomas Keith. 

“Tom, it’s wonderful, isn’t it, to climb over 
snags together—and then get a hint of the sun- 
rise!” 


* * * * * * * 


The Sunday following the Annual Meeting, 
Mrs. Chisholm gave Sally’s hand a squeeze as 
she passed her in the vestibule. 

“My dear, that was the best meeting I ever 
attended. I never saw such enthusiasm in my 
lifé, and every one is saying the same thing— 
it was those personal messages on the postals 
that brought them out. Where did you get that 
inspiration ?”’ 

Sally hesitated, drew back with a little flush, 
and then she Jaughed. 

“T’m coming over to return your pie plate 
tomorrow,” she answered, ‘‘and then perhaps 
T'll tell you all about it.” 


Meeting the 1921 Apportionment 
The Every Member Canvass as Thus Far Conducted 


The Congregational World Movement has 
been kept guessing regarding the plans of the 
churches for their Hvery Member Canvass. At 
a meeting of the Commission in Boston last 
summer, the advice was given to the churches 
to conduct their canvass in the spring but it 
then. appeared that many of them would prefer 
the December date. As December has ap- 
proached, however, many of the churches 
which had determined to put on their canvass 
in December, for one reason and another, de- 
cided to postpone it until a later date. It is 
therefore not unlikely that the canvass will be 
made in some churches during the winter while 
others, and perhaps most, will defer it until the 
spring date. 

As far as the churches that have made their 
canvass in December are concerned, there comes 
to us the uniform feeling and conviction that 
the financial depression has been a handicap 
and a hindrance in the carrying out of their 
plans. From all over the country come reports 
of financial stringency, and that leads many 
people to be cautious in the making of pledges 
for the ensuing year. 

However, the news from many churches and 
indeed from large areas, sometimes including 
whole states, is distinctly encouraging. 

It will not be amiss to note, first of all, that 
of the 59 conferences and districts, large and 
small, concerned in the apportionment for 1921, 
42 have accepted their full share of the 
$5,000,000 amount as originally suggested to 
them, eight of the 42 having adopted sums con- 
siderably in advance of those which were sug- 
gested. 

The 11 conferences and districts which de- 
creased the amounts did so by the percentages 
varying all the way from 18 per cent. to one- 
half per cent. Six districts including Hawaii, 
the other five covering only small areas and in- 
cluding but few churches, have not reported 
any action. All of which is distinctly encour- 
aging from the standpoint of the apportion- 
ment; but it must be understood that the action 
represents only the mind of the state and asso- 
ciation apportionment committees. The final 
verdict rests, as always, with the churches 
themselves. 

Referring to states and regions, Dr. Kenngott 


' reports’ for Southern California: “Most of our. 


churches made their Every Member Canvass 
Dec, 5,.with more or less thoroughness. I shall 
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be unable to tell the-results until the first of 
the year.” Dr. Kenngott goes on to say that 
the Conference set a standard of 15 cents per 
week. per capita at its annual meeting last year. 

The following churches have adopted a stand- 
ard of 20 cents ver week per capita: Los Ange- 
les, Long Beach, Redlands, and several others. 

Dr. Kenngott says they are hopeful of raising 
the 15 cents per week per capita for all of their 
more than 18,000 members, although the amount 
may fall a little short of that. 

Southern California accepted as it apportion- 
ment $140,000. 

For Northern California, Dr. Kelsey reports 
that the canvass was taken in 31 churches and 
that the estimated amount secured was $32,500, 
25 churches having postponed their canvass un- 
til spring, while 49 of the smaller churches have 
not yet done anything. The outlook in Northern 
California, Dr. Kelsey says, is for $70,000 and 
that state accepted $108,000. With the right 
kind of follow-up work, it would seem as though 
the $70,000 might be considerably increased, if 
it did not even reach the goal of $108,000. 


' MonTANA’s METHODS 


From Montana, Rev. BH. H. Johnson, Regional 
Director, reports as follows, although the can- 
vass in that state for benevolence will not be 
made until spring: 

We have gone from church to church and 
urged that the first concern of the C. W. M. was 
to serve the local church and show the way to 
highest efficiency there—‘‘Beginning first at Je- 
rusalem.”’ We have said that, through the 
C. W. M., the stronger churches wish to help 
the weaker. The C. W. M. is not primarily a 
program of money raising, but of service that 
involves money raising. What help is needed to 
bring your church up to the highest standard of 
service in its parish? We are urging each 
church to use the book, “Serving the Neighbor- 
hood,” as a text for study classes. 

When we have pressed home the needs of the 
work of the local parish we will shift the em- 
phasis to Home Missionary, and then Foreign 
Missionary education. The material is splendid 
in the courses prepared by the Interchurch. 
“Wrank Higgins, Trail Blazer,’’ beat me out of 
dinner. I became so interested in it that I for- 
got to eat until it was too late to get dinner. 
“Shepard of Aintab’ is quite as fascinating. 

The C. W. M. Institutes helped greatly in 
completing the work of canvassing for the 1920 
Apportionment and EF. F.. and also helped set 
in motion the machinery for the ingathering of 
the funds pledged. 

Some churches have greeted us with the 


triumphant announcement, ‘‘We have already 
sent in the last dollar for our apportionment 
and HE. F.!” 

At Custer a pastor has been settled and a 
chureh building project launched as a direct 
result of the C. W. M. Institute. 

The churches appreciate the fact that we have 
come to them with our offers to help especially 
with the development of the local work, and 
have asked for no money. 


Coming.farther Hast, Superintendent Suther- 
land of Michigan telegraphs as follows: 

About 75 churches report $70,000. Very few 
complete returns have been received. The can- 
vass is progressing rather slowly on account of 
industrial conditions. Many churches both large 
and small will postpone canvass until after the 


New Year. A disposition to do the best possible 
is manifest. 


CHURCHES THAT LEAD 


Some of the more notable reports that have 
come from individual churches are as follows: 

Glen Ridge, N. J., with $17,000 apportion- 
ment as against $4,500 under the old $2,000,000 
apportionment, made its canvass several weeks 
ago and went over the top. 

Appleton, Wis., oversubscribed its apportion- 
ment 50 per cent. and has enrolled 151 steward- 
ship members, using the Congregational World 
Movement ecard. 

Naugatuck, Ct., refused its apportionment 
on the ground that it was not enough. That 
chureh expects to go well beyond the amount 
which was named to it. 

The High Street Church, Auburn, Me., con- 
ducted its canvass Dee. 12, going out for a bud- 
get of $14,000 which included the church’s full 
apportionment. The first day they. raised 
$12,138 and had yet to see about 75 people. 
Their budget will be met in full, including the 
apportionment. 

Newport, N. H., and Nashua, N. H., Pilgrim, 
have not yet met their full apportionment but 
have doubled their pledges of last year. 

Concord First, Nashua First and Manchester 
First have made substantial advances over last 
year. 

Brattleboro, with its canvass not completed, 
has subscribed $4,000 of the $5,400 asked. Their 
old apportionment was $2,000. 

Ansonia, Ct., has raised its apportionment of 
$3,030, the former apportionment of that church 
being $1,210. 

Dr. Hodgdon narrates the following story: 

Three weeks before they were to make their 
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canvass for an apportionment of $1,237, a 
Massachusetts church, which had been slow on 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, suddenly waked up 
and asked me to come and get $1,300 to com- 
plete their P. M. F. quota. I put up the P.M. F. 
as persuasively as I could. Then paused—asked 
them to forget it for the time L ing. Then I 
put up the C. W. M. just as frankly and per- 
suaSively. Then I pleaded with them not to 
give a dollar to the P. M. F. unless they were 
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sure of meeting their apportionment. 

I asked for the P. M. F., $1,300. 
coming in but is now $1,565. 

The apportionment is $1,237. The canvass 
last Sunday yielded $1,650, with several more 
to see. I am persuaded that this is the psy- 
chology with victory in it. 


It is still 


To sum up, using the words of one of the 
Regional Directors in making his report to the 


New York office: “The situation seems to us 
full of promise. Congregationalists can if they 
will and will if they know. That is my creed. 
We are doing all we can to furnish that infor- 
mation which stirs the soul in a man, if he has 
one. This is not a matter, as you know, of 
financial ability but merely of a right state of 
mind.” ; 


The Great Day at Plymouth 


Tercentenary Anniversary Celebration 


One hundred years ago Webster said, at 
Plymouth Rock, that the voice of acclaim 
raised here should be heard across the con- 
tinent and lose itself in the murmurings of 
the Pacific. While Senator Lodge was giv- 
ing the Anniversary address, as Daniel 
Webster gave it one hundred years ago, the 
telephone bell rang and Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts and Governor Stevens of 
California spoke together. Governor Cool- 
idge sat in the chair of Governor Carver of 
Mayflower days and sent to California the 
greetings of Massachusetts. “Massachusetts 
and Plymouth Rock greet California and the 
Golden Gate. The sons of the Pilgrims, ac- 
cording to the prophecy, send the voice to 
you that it may be lost in the waves and 
the roar of the Pacific Ocean.” This was 
about the most striking incident of the whole 
celebration. 


THE SPEAKERS 


It was a great day for Plymouth. Al 
summer long outsiders have been ‘among us, 
enthusiastic and wondering. They have felt 
that Plymouth itself cared little for these 
things. We have felt so ourselves at times, 
‘but we awoke. Not simply by putting on bunt- 
ing and declaring the day a holiday, but we 
got into the spirit. We listened to Senator 
Lodge’s great, though somewhat pessimistic, 
speech. We heard Dean Briggs read his fine 
poem, in which he brings the spirit of the 
Pilgrim down to this day, the day of the 
World War, and shows it at work among 
our contemporaries. We shall hear for days 
to come and read again and again the great, 
simple, and dignified words of the Governor 
as he reached down into the heart and spirit 
of the Pilgrim and in words that fit all time 
he tells us that the Pilgrim was a revelation. 
We heard all this, and in the afternoon at 
the Town Community Meeting we got more. 
Dr. Ashley Leavitt, of Brookline, spoke of 
our heritage, of the meaning of Plymouth 
Rock in the lives of the Pilgrims themselves, 
while Vittori Orlandini, of Boston, in Wng- 
lish that shows plainly that it is not his 
native tongue, pleads for a place in this 
heritage for the foreigner. He pleads that 
we give up speaking of two kinds of Ameri- 
cans, the new and the old. Not so thought 
the boys who went overseas. There is only 
one kind of American. Dr. Thompson, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Boston, asked the 
new-comers for but one thing—to be as true 
to the ideals that brought them here as were 
the Pilgrims to theirs. 

Altogether, it was a great day for Plym- 
outh. It was great so far as the weather 
was concerned. No breaking waves dashed 
high on her coast. Even the surf on Brown’s 
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Bar was lacking. The bay was calm and 
flat and the air clear and warm. One can 
hope that the Pilgrims had as good a day 
when they came. People flocked from every- 
where. <A special train brought state and 
national dignitaries, Governor Coolidge, Sen- 
ator Lodge, the Belgian minister, Congres- 
sional Commissioners, Mayflower Descend- 
ants, and others. 


Tur “OLtp PILGRIMS AND THE NEW 


Plymouth is a cross section of this big 
land of ours. The Pilgrims were common 
folk. They were from the workers of that 
day. Plymouth is today a working town—a 
typical New England factory town. The 
summer tripper who rushes in and out again 
does not always realize that. About half of 
the town are descendants of the Pilgrims 
and the other half are themselves Pilgrims. 
For this reason the Town Committee in 
planning their community program thought 
of the relation of the old Pilgrims to those 
of later arrival. Thus the place on the pro- 
gram of an Italian. 

In spite of Governor Coolidge’s speech of 
faith on those “who sailed out of the infi- 
nite” seeking “a city ... whose builder 
and maker is God,’ and of Dean Briggs’ 
poem of courage, the morning celebration left 
one .with a depression due to a somewhat 
pessimistic tone in Senator Lodge’s oration. 
But the afternoon meeting, that touched the 
greatest problem before us as a nation to- 
day, the immigrant, lifted one up on its 
optimism. “Daughter of Truth and Mother 
of Courage,’ Dean Briggs says. Mr. Jobn- 
son, speaking to the Masonic body on Sun- 
day afternoon (the most enthusiastic group 
of all) said, “Ideals are worth more than 
all possessions, and the Pilgrims, who were 
idealists, thus will never die.” 

One hundred years ago Daniel Webster 
pictured the glorious future ahead of the 
nation founded on Plymouth Rock and won- 
dered with what thoughts and emotions we 
would be celebrating it today. One cannot 
but try to think the same thoughts for the 
next hundred years. As I sat waiting for 
Senator Lodge to arrive I talked with a 
woman and child from Virginia and an 
older man passed who was telling the usher 
that he had come all the way from Wis- 
consin. He had enlisted’in the Civil War 
and gone West and this was his first time 
back. I talked with two men from Alaska. 
Across the hall was an Italian woman, bare- 
headed and in a red sweater. Near me was 
a Portuguese boy in an army overcoat, and 
all about were sons of Pilgrims and those 
who came in later boats. Any pessimism 
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that I may have had yanished after the 
meetings were all over and I thought on 
these things. All these came to drink of 
the Pilgrim spring, the fountain of democ- 
racy, to breathe the air of liberty. Their 
words for liberty may not be the same any 
more than their name for God, but their 
ideals will fit into the ideals of the Pilgrim. 
And one hundred years from now when the 
ideals of all these who have fought for 
liberty on a hundred battlefields mingle with 
those of that little company of Englishmen 
who landed on Plymouth Rock, then shall 
we have a larger, broader, and more abiding 
freedom. 


From Senator Lodge’s Address 

What meaning have the Pilgrims to us who 
have one and all been bred up in the nineteenth 
century spirit, who, carried away by the vast 
material progress of the past century, for the 
most part looking no farther than the physical 
effects and thinking too little of the higher 
meanings, now find ourselves beset by doubts, 
surrounded by dangers, and with the theory of 
life which seemed so fixed and permanent trem- 
bling in the balance? What has the foundation 
of New Plymouth, so full of the inspiration of 
hope to Webster and his time, to say to us as 
we look about us in this troubled and desolated 
world? 

THEIR STERN SENSE OF DUTY 


As the little group of men and women who 
gathered here in 1620 stand out before us very 
luminous in the pages of history they have a 
stern, an austere, look, due perhaps in a meas- 
ure to our own consciousness of what they 
believed and what they suffered and did. No 
doubt they lived and toiled and loved and mar- 
ried and were given in marriage and met the 
little events, hurrying on from day to day, much 
as human nature in all ages has commanded. 
But it is to be feared that they did not face 
all these daily incidents of life with a smile. 
To them life was very serious, perhaps a safer 
conception than the other extreme, which finds 
money and amusement and restless movement 
the most desirable objects of existence. But 
whether light-hearted or grave, the Pilgrims 
encountered the demands of life with unfailing 
courage, a quality always essential, never more 
so than when the clouds hang low and the minds 
of men are filled with apprehension. They had 
a very strong and active sense of public duty. 
It is possible that by their example they can 
on this point teach us something. Just at pres- 
ent there seems a great deal of concern about 
rights, and a tendency to forget the duties which 
rights must always bring with them, and with- 
out which rights become worthless and cannot 
be maintained. They were never so absorbed 
in their personal affairs as to forget those which 
concerned the public—the public meaning to 
them the entire body of men and women who 
had come to the New World together. 

In this spirit, before they founded and estab- 
lished their little state, they drew up and signed 
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the famous compact of the Mayflower—a very 
memorable deed, this voluntary act. They com- 
bined themselves into “a civil body politick,” 
and agreed to make laws in accordance there- 
with, and to those laws and “offices” they 
promised ‘all due submission and obedience.” 
It was a very simple little statement expressed 
in very few words. It is quite true that all 
that is vital in the compact may be found in 
Robinson’s farewell letter received at South- 
ampton, or in the patent itself. The Pilgrims 
may not have originated either the words or 
the principles of the compact, although the prin- 
ciples embodied were few and the words not 
many. But the fact remains that they had 
thought enough about government to agree upon 
these principles and be guided by them. It was 
only an agreement, if you please, but they made 
it. The act was theirs. They gave life to the 
thought. After all deductions made, here was 
a Constitution of government which is in its 
essence an agreement among those who accept 
it, made by the people themselyes—an idea 
which has traveled far and wide, even to the 
ends of the earth and around the habitable 
globe since the Mayflower lay at anchor off 
Proyvineetown. Here, too, written in this same 
small paper was the proclamation of democracy, 
something which had quite faded away in Bu- 
rope, and had never before been declared in the 
American hemisphere. The election of munici- 
pal officers was common enough in WPngland, 
familiar no doubt to all the signers of the 
compact. : 

What was of vital importance and entire 
novelty was that the signers of the compact 
arranged for their rulers and representatives in 
a new and unoccupied country. In an unknown 
Jand, with no surrounding pressure from an 
established society and an old civilization, when 
each man could easily have broken away and 
sought for license and opportunity to do his 
own will, especially as they had founded their 
settlement outside the territorial limits of the 
patent, they promised to obey the laws made 
and accepted by the community. Hach and 
every man of them sacrificed a part of his own 
liberty that all might be free. ‘‘Liberty,” said 
Georges Clemenceau, a great man of our own 
time, “liberty is the power to discipline one- 
self,” and this was the spirit which inspired 
the Wnglishmen who signed the Mayflower 
compact. No greater principle than this could 
have been established, for it is the corner-stone 
of democracy and civilization. They knew that 
there could be no organized society unless laws 
made by the state were obeyed by all, and this 
mighty principle they planted definitely in the 
‘soil of their new country, where it has found 
its latest champion in a successor of Bradford 
and Winslow, the present Governor of Massa- 
ehusetts. It was their palladium and it must be 
ours, also, for when it is reft from any state or 
nation the end of civilization in any form con- 
ceivable by us is at hand... . 


Dorrs or A Micuty WoRK 


In these days of celebration, when public 
attention is strongly drawn to the Pilgrims, the 
voice of detraction is not stilled.» There are 


“ always people, few happily in number, but very 


vocal, who cannot bear to acknowledge great- 
ness, and to whom genius seems an offense. 
They seek in literature and in history to bring 
those whom men reverence and celebrate down 
to their own level. They search for the flaws, 
the errors, the shortcomings, and forget that 
those are not what concern us. No one regards 
the Pilgrims as perfect. They themselves had 
no such conception. They had a very deep and 
intimate conviction of sin. But what matters 
is théir greatness, not their littleness. They 
did a great deed; there it stands, ineffaceable 
and beyond forgetfulness. They fought a good 
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fight; they made mistakes and some other 
things besides. They had strong characters and 
unyielding courage. They had deep convictions. 
They were close kin to Macaulay’s Puritan. 
“He prostrated himself in the dust before his 
Maker; but he set his foot upon the neck of 
his king.” Whatever their failings, however 
simple, uneducated and undistinguished the 
mass of them may have been, they did a mighty 
work and their work lives after them... . 


EXAMPLES OF GREAT PRINCIPLES 


These Pilgrims of Plymouth stand forth ex- 
emplars of certain great principles which never 
ean grow old and which can never be of better 
service than in days of doubt and trouble such 
as now beset the world. On one great point 
they made their meaning clear. They never 
confused moral and economie values; they never 
set material advance above the higher qualities 
of heart and mind. They never for a moment 
thought that life and its mysteries could be 
expressed in economic terms, which seems, if 
not actually avowed, to be the tendency among 
all classes today. ‘They set character first. 
They reverenced learning and did homage to in- 
tellectual achievement. They succeeded marvel- 
ously. As we look at the-world today, at what 
it seeks and what it apparently longs to be, is 


STRIKING SENTENCES FROM SENATOR LODGE 

Nations which neglect their past are not 
worthy of a future and those which liwe 
exclusively upon their past have the marks 
of decadence stamped upon them. 

The inalienable companion of the spirit of 
progress is optimism, which is not a system 
of philosophy, but a state of mind. 

The earth was all they had, and brief life 
was here their portion as it is with us. Yet 
they did not live in vain. ; 


there not a great lesson to be learned and fol- 
lowed by us as it shines forth in the aspirations 
and deeds of these plain people whom here we 
celebrate? The wild new land, the unconquered 
wilderness which gave them the freedom they 
sought, seized with surprising quickness upon 
the deepest affections of their heart. It seems 
as if they said that here and not elsewhere will 
we live and strive— 
Until at last this love of earth reveals 

A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 

A noble ‘aspiration always, and when the 
“ruinous floods’ came, as they did, these Pil- 
grims still pressed on, won through, and lifted 
up the cause for which they came, in the land 
they had made their own. 

In all probability they still held to the belief 
of the Ancient World and of the Middle Ages 
that our minute planet was the center of the 
universe, to which, if I am not mistaken, Fran- 
cis Bacon, regardless of Copernicus, Kepler and 
Galileo, still adhered. The earth was all they 
had, and brief life was here their portion as it 
is with us. Yet they did not live in vain. They 
strove to do their best on earth and to make it, 
so far as they could in their short existence, a 
better place for their fellow men. ‘They were 
not slothful in business, working hard and toil- 
ing in their fields and on the stormy northern 
seas. They sought to give men freedom both 
in body and mind. They tried to reduce the 
sum of human misery, the suffering inseparable 
from human existence. Whatever our faith, 
whatever our belief «in progress, there can be 
no nobler purposes for man than thus to deal 
with the only earth he knows and the fragment 
of time awarded him for his existence here. As 
we think of them in this the only true way, our 
reverence and our admiration alike grow ever 
stronger. We turn to them in gratitude, and 
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we commend what they did and their example 
to those who come after us. While the great 
republic is true in heart and deed to the mem- 
ory of the Pilgrims of Plymouth it will take 
no detriment even from the hand of Time. 


Tur PInGRIMS AS FREEpoM BRINGERS 


The conquerors of untrodden continents, the 
founders of great nations, are not so common 
as unduly to crowd the highways of history, and 
when we meet with them it is wiser, more 
wholesome, to venerate them for what they did 
than to belittle them because they were not 
perfect in all the details of life demanded -by 
their critics in the much-abused name of the 
truth of history which the Pilgrims would have 
been the last to fear. Yet the greatest of all 
still remains behind. The founders of New 
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Plymouth came here to find freedom to worship ~ 


God in their own way. They sought to preserve 
their race, their allegiance to their native coun- 
try and their language, but their religious free- 
dom was the primary object to which all mate- 
rial purposes, all hope of bettering their worldly 
condition, were entirely subordinate. . . . When 
the Pilgrims achieved their purpose through 
much sacrifice and suffering they opened the 
door to the coming of freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of conscience meant freedom of thought 
upon everything within the mental range of 
humanity. Of all the possessions painfully won 
by the race of men throughout the centuries 
nothing approaches either in value or meaning 
the right of each and every man and woman to 
think their own thoughts in their own way. Can 
we longer wonder that the coming of the Pil- 
grims to these shores towers ever higher as a 
decisive event in history, for the battles won in 
the fields of thought make all other battles look 
small indeed, as the procession of the centuries 
moves slowly by. 


Governor Coolidge’s Tribute 


Governor Coolidge delivered this tribute to 
the Pilgrims at the opening exercises of the 
Tercentenary celebration at Plymouth: 


“Three centuries ago today the Pilgrims of 
the Mayflower made final landing at Plymouth 
Rock. They came not merely from the shores 
of the Old World. It will be in vain to search 
recorded maps and history for their 
origin. They sailed up out of the infinite. 

“There was among them small trace of the 
vanities of life. They came undecked with 
orders of nobility. They were not children of 
fortune but of tribulation. Persecution, not 
preference, brought them hither. But it was 
a persecution in which they found a stern 
satisfaction. They cared little for titles, still 
less for the goods of this earth, but for an idea 
they would die. 

“Measured by the standards of men of their 
time they were the humble of the earth. Meas- 
ured by later accomplishments they were the 
mighty. In appearance weak and persecuted 
they came, rejected, despised, an insignificant 
band, in reality strong and independent, a 
mighty host; of whom the world was not 
worthy, destined to free mankind. No captain 
ever led his forces to such a conquest. Oblivi- 
ous to rank, yet men trace to them their lin- 
eage as to a royal house. 

“Morees not ruled by man had laid their un- 
willing course. As they landed, a sentinel of 
Providence, humbler, nearer to nature. than 
themselves, welcomed them in their own tongue. 
They came seeking an abiding place only on 
earth, ‘but lifted uv their eyes to heaven, their 
dearest country,’ says Governor Bradford, 
‘where God hath prepared for them a city.’ On 
that abiding faith has been reared an empire 
magnificent beyond their dreams of paradise. 
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“Amid the solitude they set up hearthstone 
and altar; the home and the church. With 
arms in their hands they wrung from the soil 
their bread. With arms they gathered in the 
congregation to worship Almighty God. But 
they were armed that, in peace, they might seek 
divine guidance in righteousness, not that they 
might prevail by force, but that they might do 
right though they perished. 

‘What an increase, material and spiritual, 
300 years has brought that little company is 
known to all the earth. No like body ever cast 
so great an influence on human history. Civi- 
lization has made of their landing place a 
shrine. Unto the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has been intrusted the keeping of that 
shrine. ‘To her has come the precious heritage. 
It will be kept as it was created, or it will 
perish, not with an earthly pride, but with a 
heavenly vision. 

“Plymouth Rock does not mark a beginning 
or an end. It marks a revelation of that which 
is without beginning and without end, a pur- 
pose, shining through eternity with a resplend- 
ent. light, undimmed even by the imperfections 
of men, and a response, an answering purpose, 
from those who, oblivious, disdainful of all else, 
sailed hither seeking only for an avenue for 
the immortal soul.” 


From the Forefathers’ Day Ode 
Following are extracts from the ode written 
for the Plymouth celebration by Professor 
Briggs of Harvard: 
Land of our fathers, when the tempest rages, 
When the wide earth is racked with war and 
erime, 
Founded forever on the Rock of Ages, 
Beaten in vain by surging seas of time, 


Even as the shallop on the breakers riding, 
Even as the Pilgrim kneeling on the shore, 
Firm in thy faith and fortitude abiding, 
Hold thou thy children free forevermore. 


* * * * * * " 
And when we sail as Pilgrims’ sons and 
daughters 


The spirit’s Mayflower into seas unknown, 
Driving across the waste of wintry waters 
The voyage every soul shall make alone, 


The Pilgrim’s faith, the Pilgrim’s courage grant 
us; 
Still shines the truth that for the Pilgrim shone. 
We are his seed; nor life nor death shall daunt 
us. 
The port is Freedom! Pilgrim heart, sail on! 
—L. B. R. Briggs. 


Plymouth Church Reunion 


The real celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the Pilgrim Landing began on Dec. 19, the 
Sunday before Forefathers’ Day. On that day 
the old First Church brought back its children 
for a reunion. Seven churches are the’ off- 
spring of this old church. Four of these 
churches are now Orthodox Congregational and 
three are Unitarian, and as all of them were 
asked to be present with their pastors and dele- 
gates at the service of Sunday morning, it was 
a real Congregational reunion. The spirit in 
which the invitation was sent was carried out 
in the meeting. It was one of fraternity and 
fellowship. It was a truly religious celebration 
of an event whose deepest meaning was reli- 
gious, a fact that has somehow been forgotten 
in many of the celebrations that have taken 
place already. A‘ 

The service consisted of Pilgrim hymns in- 
cluding one written for the occasion by Rev. 
Frederick LL. Hosmer, the hymn writer. The 
sermon was by Dr. James L. Barton, Foreign 
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Secretary of the American Board. It was a 
sermon full of inspiration and power and of 
the spirit of the time. A truly Plymouth dinner 
of Iorefathers’ succotash was served the dele- 
gates. ‘ 

In the evening the same thought was car- 
ried out in a service held in the Church of the 
Pilgrimage at which the pastors of these 
churches were invited to take part. Three of 
the pastors and Dr. Barton taking for a main 
thought ‘Aids to noble living,’ as shown by the 
lives of the Pilgrims, spoke of the consecration 
of the will, the power of example, the divine 
fellowship, the service of God in the service of 
man. The congregations of the churches united 
in the common service. 

The old Pilgrim Chureh never was a strong 
church. Plymouth never was a large place. 
At one time, we are told that it seemed through 
the spreading out of the people in search of 
better farming land that the church could not 
live. It did, however, send out seven other 
churches. Very early the church at Duxbury, 
in 1632, separated from the church at Plym- 
outh, then in the same year the church at 
Marshfield was set apart. In 1646 a group of 
the people migrated down on the Cape to Hast- 
ham, now Orleans, and became a _ church. 
Plympton and Kingston separated in 1698 and 
in 1717. It was not until 1738 that a second 
church in what is now Plymouth was estab- 
lished, the one in Manomet Village being 
founded then. In 1801 came the separation of 
the Chureh of the Pilgrimage. It was these 
seven churches that came back in the persons 


‘of their delegates to speak not only of the in- 


fluence on them of the Fathers but of the wider 
and greater influence on the whole HEnglish- 
speaking world and through the world of the 
whole wide world. 

“Yhe greatest things in the world are ideals.” 
This was the thought of a most helpful and not 
the least of the religious celebrations of the 


Landing of the Fathers held by the: Masonic’ 


TFraternity in the theater in Plymouth on Sun- 
day, Dec. 19. The building was crowded to its 
very doors and an inspiring program of music, 
song and address was given. Mr. Melvin M. 
Johnson, representing the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, gave an oration in which the 
religious and political ideals of the Fathers 
were presented in all their power—idealism put 
into practice; faith that works; democracy that 
works itself into law and order. 


From Dr. Barton’s Sermon 


Delivered in First Church, Plymouth, Dec. 19, 
1920 


When we together glorify that body of men 
and women whose chief distinction was that 
they loved religious liberty and justice and 
respect for law more than they loved personal 
gain or safety or comfort or the achievement 
of honor among their own people, then we con- 
fess to the world that their ideals and devotion 
and willingness to sacrifice for the common 
good are, or should be, our ideals. . . 

If we honor the Pilgrims we must be ready 
to perpetuate their deeds. It is a wanton waste 
of time .to celebrate the achievements of the 
Pilgrims without awakening in us and in those 
who participate a new purpose to be more 
worthy of such an inheritance. If we sincerely 
honor these founders of that which we hold as 
sacred in the state and in the church, we are 
bound to transmit this exalted trust unim- 
paired to the generations yet to follow. 

We cannot in common honesty follow the 
story of their achievements through suffering, 
and straightway forget what manner of men 
and women we have become and what solemn 
responsibilities rest upon us because of their 
life and deeds. This generation must be the 
ehannel through which shall flow the currents 


of reverent loyalty to liberty and law which 
issued forth from them. “This generation is 
twice blessed in that it has the inspiration of 
this tercentenary period and because it is placed 
in this transition hour in the world’s history, 
when we are passing from an era of national 


isolation to a period of sweeping internation-— 


alism. 

There is a startling significance in the syn- 
chronism of these two commanding situations. 
There is in this conjunction of cireumstances 
adequate dynamic to change the face of the 
world. As the successors and heirs of those 
who released forces thrxe centuries ago which 
have wrought mightily in moulding the reli- 
gious, social and civic order of our generation, 
we cannot, without proving recreant to the 
sacred trust imposed in us, fail now to take 


. up the task. 


Tercentenary at Middlebury, Vt. 


Yor seventy-eight unbroken years under the 


direction of the Middlebury Historical Society — 


a gathering in honor of the Pilgrims has been 
held on the 21st of every. December. Citizens 
and members of Middlebury College join in a 
reverent assemblage in the beautiful Congrega- 
tional edifice and listen to addresses and appro- 
priate music. Then what has invariably been 
called “The Ladies’ Social Party” is held in 
the lecture room, beginning with a dinner and 
followed by music and speeches. Pres. J. M. 
Thomas presides and this year a. number of the 
local ministers and the recently elected lieuten- 
ant-governor of Vermont were. the after-dinner 
speakers. The speaker from outside the com- 
munity was Rev. H. A. Bridgman, whose theme 
was ‘The Glory of New England.” 


Boston’s Forefathers Celebration 


The Boston Congregational and Unitarian 
Clubs joined in celebrating the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims at a reception and 
banquet in Paul Revere Hall, Monday evening, 
Dee. 20. Over eight hundred were present. 
It was a pleasant social occasion and the good 
fellowship and common interest and enthusiasm 
in the event made it notable. Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon, president of the Congregational Club, 
and Hon. Joseph Walker, president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, shared the honors of presiding. 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church gave the invocation. 
The addresses were by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brook- 
lyn, representing, respectively, the Unitarian 
and Congregational fellowships. 


Dr. Eliot gave a thoughtful and informing . 


study of ‘Constitutional Aspects of the May- 
flower Compact.” He emphasized the voluntary 
democratic character of the civil body politic 
created by the Pilgrims through the Compact 
signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, and said 
that it was the first time in the world’s history 
that a chief magistrate was elected by the 


entire community, which submitted of its own, 


accord to his authority. He referred to the 
importance of the chureh in this great enter- 
prise, to the business aspects of it, and to the 
fact that practical religion was always domi- 
nant. ; 
Dr. Boynton’s subject was ‘Pilgrim Proces- 
sionals.” He gave a strong, inspirational mes- 


sage on the spiritual aspects of our Pilgrim ~ 


heritage, emphasizing the power of such ideals 
as are maintained by the Pilgrim spirit. Among 
them are law and order, respect for others, the 
development of education and loyalty. to the 
church. Dr. Boynton paid stirring tribute to 
the purpose which brought the two clubs to- 
gether and encouraged closer relationship be- 
tween the Congregational and Unitarian 
branches of the Pilgrim descendants in the 
coming days. ; 
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The Way One College is Doing It 
; By H. A. B. 


“Dear old Alma Mater’ is getting something 
besides cheers these days, whether her last name 
be Haryard or Amherst or Wellesley or Smith 
or Wheaton or Mt. Holyoke or some other cog- 
nomen. As from her high watch tower she sur- 
veys her children she must have a swelling lump 
in her throat and a rapidly growing fund of 
pride in her heart, for she beholds them not 
struggling every instant for money or fame, but 
pausing in the rush of life to think of her and 
work for her. What,a tribute to the lasting 
idealism engendered’ by a college education are 
these groups of graduates intent on one thing— 
putting it across for alma mater’s sake. 

These college drives have so much in common 
that a little picture of the way one college— 
Amherst—is doing it may represent the broad 
lines of initiative and attack pursued by all 
the others. or the past ten years graduate 
enthusiasm has been mounting higher and 
higher, culminating in the establishment several 
years ago of the Alumni Council which co-op- 
erates with the trustees in major matters. A 
year ago this last autumn the Council convened 
on the hill where its members had studied and 
frolicked together. Some returned in a critical 
mood, asking why Amherst was not growing 
as fast- as Dartmouth, or why the religious 
fervor there was not stronger. They had a bit 
of the attitude which sometimes characterizes 
freshmen when they come back to the old home- 
stead after the first term and are troubled be- 
eause the wall-paper is fading and the driveway 
needs repaving. But as these Amherst gradu- 
ates lingered on the old hill the bright visions 
of their own college days began to live again. 
They asked what was their share in making 
the Amherst of the future. Some things about 
the dormitories, the recitation buildings and 
the college church looked shabby. The gymna- 
sium was too small. As they talked with presi- 
dent and professors they learned what was 
lacking in various departments in the way of 
equipment. Compared with what successful 
alumni were earning out in the world the sal- 
ary of these professors and instructors looked 
small. The outcome of consultation and in- 
spection was the determination to make the 
outward equipment of the old college commen- 
surate with the demands of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In due time able business and profes- 
sional men of Boston, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other cities outlined the framework 
of a three-million-dollar campaign. 

This last November the initial rally was held 
-at Amherst, four or five hundred key men in 
the undertaking coming from all over the coun- 
try to perfect the final details and to get the 
personal thrill that should send each one back 
to do his full part.. On the evening of Nov. 27, 
thirty alumni associations from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific held their annual dinners. Probably 
no American college ever before mobilized its 
sons the country over at one time and in just 
this way. Wxchange of greetings by telephone 
and telegraph heightened the sense of fellow- 
ship. Within forty-eight hours picked men were 
at their task of ‘pulling door-bells and button- 
holing their brethren. The campaign had all 
the zest and movement of a great Red Cross 
drive. Men whose time commands a remunera- 
tion ten times that of the average college pro- 
fessor contributed their days and nights and 
signed checks running into the thousands. By 
the end of ten days two millions and three-quar- 
ters were in sight. The rest will come before 
-Amherst shall celebrate next. June with great 
exultation and deep gratitude its first centennial. 

: * *® 

Simply froma psychological point of view 

this Amherst campaign was interesting. It 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND ADVANCE 


showed the concrete value to the college of cer- 
tain traditions. A mighty asset was the fame 
of Lord Jeffery Amherst, the bluff English sol- 
dier who gave his name to the college that sits 
upon the hill. He is a comparatively recent 
discovery and really did not have as much to 
do with the foundations of the institution as 
did President Zephaniah Moore and his small 
staff of professors and the Connecticut River 
farmers whose gifts from their small incomes 
helped lay the foundations of the college. But 
Lord Jeffery is immortalized in the snappiest 
song known to American collegians, which along 
with ‘Cheer. for Old Amherst,’ written by 
Jason N. Pierce of Washington and other rela- 
tively recent compositions have made Amherst 
a singing college. Many a victory on diamond, 
field and track is due to the way in which 
those undergraduates can sing. Undoubtedly 
the swing and musie of these songs heard in 
many a banquet room through the month of 
November helped bring the campaign to its 
present gratifying point. Would that our 
churches today were singing churches! They 
would then be victoriouS churches. 


Sabrina, that ancient goddess, whose statue’ 


once quietly dominating the flower beds near the 
college chapel, is now footballed back and forth 
between the odd and_eyven classes, spending 
much of her time in old barns, wells and bank 
vaults, had her part, too, in the glorious out- 


come. Who will say that sentiment, even in 
this materialistic age, has lost its driving 
power ? 

* * 


The Amherst campaign also showed that the 
little college in the country gets a hold on its 
students unequaled by any metropolitan insti- 
tution. The memory of the view of the Pelham 
hills, of the “Hamp” road, of the Holyoke range 
and of the lovely Connecticut valley sweeping 
up toward Sugar Loaf and Tobey had its influ- 
ence in unclasping many a purse and leading 
its owner to go down deeper than he would 
had the appeal simply been to pay back part of 
the thousand dollars or more which it cost his 
college to educate him over and above what his 
parents paid. Touching indeed were some of 
these gifts out of altogether too slender minis- 
terial and teaching salaries, for this was not a 
rich man’s campaign chiefly. An alumnus 
ninety years old, dependent upon others for care 
and actual sustenance, insisted on squeezing two 
dollars out of his small weekly allowance. From 
the Master’s point of view his may have been 
the largest gift of all. 


* * 


And the college that stands for religion 
strongly, broadly, unflinchingly, may well derive 
encouragement for its future way from this 
successful Amherst campaign. Arthur Curtis 
James of New York City, the chairman of the 
Committee of One Hundred, in what he said 
to the assembled alumni in November lifted the 
movement to a high spiritual and even mission- 
ary plane. The cold fact is that men in the 
rush of the middle years will do more for an 
institution that has bred in them some sense of 


the value of unseen things, of the inevitable’ 


pull of duty, of the greatness of the unselfish 
life, than they will for an institution which 
simply undertakes to fill them full of facts and 
to equip them for a money-making vocation. 
The five thousand Amherst alumni who with 
few exceptions have joined in this drive have 
done something more than put their college in 
shape to duplicate in the next century the mag- 
nificent service rendered in the last hundred 


“years. They have become young and brave and 


strong again and thus Christ’s own words have 
been freshly verified. ‘He that loseth his life” 
—in a great cause—“shall find it.” 
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The Christ of the Future 
By Rey. Frank Dyer, D.D. 
First Church, Tacoma, Wash. 


sory 


he Unsearchable Riches 
Eph. 8: 8. 


of Christ.”— 


Standing as we are at this moment with the 
door of three hundred years of spiritual history 
closing behind us and at the portal of another 
three hundred years opening before us, it is fit- 


- ting to inquire how we stand in relation to the 


supreme fact of our Faith: Jesus, the Christ! 
What are some of the gains made and the pros- 
pects before us concerning him whom we wor- 
ship and adore? 

When St. Paul spoke of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, he did not mean that none of 
them could be discovered, he only meant that 
they could not be exhausted. Certain it is that 
we are vastly richer in the possession of Christ 
than were our Pilgrim Fathers. They had a 
great sense of the sovereign sufficiency of God, 
but Christ was not in their prayers, their 
hymns, their meditations, ‘their preaching, as 
he is in ours. , 

Christ has grown immeasurably in his church, 
He is higher, deeper, broader, bigger and more 
vital to us than to our fathers. They had not 
the developed material that we have for think- 
ing and feeling Christ. Christ is increasing— 
not decreasing. Pvery historic “Life of Christ” 
outside the Gospels has been written during the 
last century. We ean scarcely count their num- 
ber. How mightily Christ has grown in his 
Chureh through them. The Pilgrim Fathers 
missed all these. ; 

Christ had not yet risen into the great 
hymnology of the church: “Joy to the World 
the Lord Is Come,” “Come Thou Long Expected 
Jesus,” “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night,” “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing,” “Holy Night, Peaceful 
Night,” “I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old,’ “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away,” “Rock of Ages,” “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name,” “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee,” “Abide With Me,” “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” “Crown Him with Many Crowns,” and 
Handel’s ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ have all been 
written since the Pilgrim time. In these and 
other ways we are richer in Christ than they 
were. ; 

Have we now exhausted him? It is my pro- 
found conviction that our discoveries have only 
well begun. All man’s growing nature and every 
artifice of his invention shall yet do the Christ 
greater honor. We cannot foresee or imagine 
how gloriously the next three hundred years 
shall discover and universalize the resources of 
Christ. His name shall endure as long as the 
sun. Of his increase there shall be no end. 
Beyond what we can do alone, who have longer 
known him, will come the revelations of his 
glory from the nations of the Hast. The world 
that has seen in him the highest conception of 
God and of the possibilities of humanity through 
him, will not desert him for any impostor or 
usurper. He has ploughed his name into his- 
tory and posterity will reap the harvest. Bush- 
nell saw it: “Others have paved the way for 
us, we for posterity, but Christ has paved the 
way for us all to the stars.” His name is above 
every name now. All nations shall yet worship 
him. Let us all take down our harps and begin 
a new epoch of worship of our Messiah, for he 
is indeed the Saviour of the World. 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
7 
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Tales of the Mayflower Children 


VY. Constanta’s Plan 


By Pauline Carrington Bouve 


“What news is this you bring concerning 
Desire Minter?’ inquired Mistress Hopkins, 
somewhat sharply, as Constanta stood twitching 
her kerchief with nervous fingers. 

“Desire is going back in the ship that sails 
this day week,” replied Constanta, eager to tell 
the news before any one else could do so. 

“A silly maid’s talk,’ said Mistress Hopkins. 
“No doubt there be others who would fain see 
Wngland’s shores again, but there be little 
chance that their wish be fulfilled!’ and she 
sighed. 

“Why, mother,” said the little girl, “I thought 
our people would never, never wish to go back 
to the land that wickedly drove them forth 
because of their faith?” 

“True, child, but ’tis a hard life on this lonely 
coast for those who have known comfort in civi- 
lized lands, and the heart is but human to yearn 
for ‘the flesh-pots of Egypt’ even as the Israel- 
ites did in the Wilderness, for all our good 
Elder Brewster says to the contrary.’ A tear 
rose to her eye, but was hastily brushed aside, 
as though in shame. “But tell me of Desire 
and this talk of her going back on the ship.” 

“All that I know is what Love Brewster told 
to Humility Cooper, and Humility told to Hliz- 
abeth Tilly, and Elizabeth told to me, that Elder 
Brewster had a letter from Desire’s friends in 
Austerfield (brought by the ship’s captain) say- 
ing that she be sent to them. Love heard his 
father read the letter out to Mistress Brewster, 
and, O mother, there was a packet also for 
Desire, and withip it was a red fustian mantle 
cloak, a lace collar with points, and a gold neck- 
chain.” 

“Red cloak, lace collar, gold neck-chain!” re- 
peated Mistress Hopkins, scandalized but inter- 
ested. “Already the Hyil One hath set a trap 
for the vain and ungodly! Verily, ’tis a good 
thing the baggage goes away before she sets a 
bad example to silly maids with her gewgaws 
and makes mischief among those who should be 
of sober mind. But what else said the letter, 
Constanta ?’’, 

“T know not what else. Love was in such 
haste to go with John Billington to hunt for 
bayberries that he would not tarry.” 

“John Billington, alack!’? cried the good 
dame, throwing up her hands piously. “I won- 
der the Elder lets him go about with that mis- 
chief-making lad who is ever ready to get him- 
self and others into trouble.” 

“John knows where the biggest berries grow 
and where the birds and fishes are plentiful, 
and he brings in food when he goes out,” said 
Constanta, more sturdily than was usual for the 
children of those times to speak when talking 
with their elders. 

“Say no more. You are grown a froward 
child and unmannerly,’ rebuked her mother. 
“A pretty affair he made for our good Governor 
Bradford, when he roamed off into the woods 
and was lost for five days among the savages, 
and a shallop must needs be sent to fetch him 
back to his parents,” she continued: severely. 
“And it was not mischief-making to meddle with 
firelocks and set a fire a-blazing in the ship, 
forsooth! But who comes there now but Desire 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


herself! She can best tell us the news about 
her leaving the Plantation.” 

“Good-morrow, Mistress Hopkins and Con- 
stanta,” said Desire, as she stood at the open 
door a moment later, her pinafore filled with 
dogwood blossoms and cherry blooms. “I plucked 
these for you, Constanta; I pray you do not 
forget me till they fade.” 

“J will never forget you, Desire,” said the 
little girl, seriously. 

“Wie! Hie! My table is just white from the 
sand-scouring Edward Lister gave it, and these 
flowering things will undo his work,’’ and Mis- 
tress Hopkins swept the blossoms from the deal 
table where Desiré had spread them, into a 
birch-bark basket that stood near. “So you 
would leave us, Desire, if what gossip Con- 
stanta ‘brings be true?” 

“Yes, Mistress Hopkins, I go back in yon 
ship that rides there in the harbor,’ answered 
the girl, a wistful look in her blue eyes. 

“And does the thought give you joy?” 

“Yes—and no. Of a truth I searce can tell 
which it be,’ said Desire. “When my good 
friends brought me, a motherless child, from 
Austerfield to Leyden and then across the 
stormy seas to this land, I looked upon them 
as my very own parents, knowing no others. 
But when Master Carver, our Governor, died, 
and then within five weeks his lady. also died, 
I was sick at heart and wearied to go—but now, 
when my kinsfolk have sent for me to return, 
I do not wish to go, though I needs must, but 
would stay here with you if I might. I pined 
for the good house at Austerfield that had the 
glass windows, and for the fresh milk, the 
cheeses, and sweet butter”’— 

“Mark the child! Sweet milk and cheeses, and 
butter:in a land where there was never seen 
cow or bullock!” cried Mistress Hopkins, a 
note of bitterness in her voice. 

“But there will be cows and bullock some 
day.” It was Constanta who spoke. ‘“‘Wres- 
tling Brewster says that Master Edward Wins- 
low will bring them when he comes back from 
London. He says after a year or two Master 
Winslow will go there to make them send food 
and clothes and tools and) whatever we need.” 
Little Constanta spoke hopefully, with the faith 
of a child. 

“Mayhap we shall not be in need of them by 
the time they come,” said her mother, dryly. 
“But Desire will not suffer cold ’neath her 
warm cloak, and she will grow fat on butter, 
cheese, biscuit-cake and butcher’s meat.” She 
touched the maiden’s thin cheek with a gentle 
finger as she spoke, and laid a kind hand on her 
fair hair. 

“And I will send a plum pudding with ‘To 
Constanta from Desire’ pricked out in the frost- 
ing on the top!’ and she clapped her hands, 
then blushed. 

“FHorgive my boisterous manners, I pray you, 
Madam !” : 

“Tut, tut, a joyous laugh makes a light heart 
as well as the other way round, and all of ye 
children have the burden of much toil and care 
for young shoulders to carry, so laugh when ye 
can—that is, when your elders be not near by 
to be disturbed or take it amiss.” 

Reassured by her mother’s rather unusually 
lenient mood, Constanta came close to her side 
and, clasping her small hands before her, said: 
“Would it not be fine to give Desire a fare-ye- 
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well party before she sails away across the sea? 
We could have for the feast”— 

“Merrymaking and feast! What ails the 
child, that she talks of feasting when there’ is 
no more than enough to keep us from starva- 
tion with ships coming laden with burching- 
lane clothing instead of the food we require— 
though we are glad enough to get that, I am 
bounden to say!’ 

“What is it that troubles you, good wife?’ 
inquired Stephen Hopkins, who at this moment 
entered the room. “Has aught gone amiss, that 
you look so harried?” 

“Nothing save that Constanta here is prating 
of a farewell merrymaking to\ be held because 
Desire sails back to Bngland this day week. The 
child must suffer from a disorder, to speak so 
wildly.” i 

“Nay, wife, nay,” said Master Hopkins, “ ’tis 
but the nature of youth to lack wisdom. Per- 
chance she remembers in her mother’s time how 
the young people held games and had tables set 
out with. biscuit-cake, sweetmeats, and bread 
and honey for their pleasure. Times are changed 
now, lassie,” he added, turning to the little girl. 
“We are living in a strange, wild land, and for 
young as well as old it is toil and hunger, strug- 
gle and hardship, not ease and fat-living, play- 
ing and merrymaking.” Then, seeing the tears 
in Constanta’s eyes, he added, “If so be the 
young people could furnish the food, the rest 
were an easy matter, methinks, but since that 
is out of the question—” 

“But, father, I have a plan in “my head by 
which, an you and mother consented, we could 
get together all the food for the feast and 
trouble no one.” 

“How now? Out with your plan, whatever it 
be,’ said Master Hopkins, anxious to please 
his motherless daughter and at the same time 
not to annoy her step-mother. 

“Tt is this, father: to let all of the boys and 
girls get the food for the feast. The younger 
boys can dig for shellfish and gather wineberries, 
while the older ones can hunt and fish. John 
and Francis have brought in a deer more than 
onee, and they might again—between this day 
and a week; and Love and Wrestling and Henry 
Samson will get partridges and wild ducks and 
geese and mayhap a young turkey. These will 
make a great feast! And we will not mind if 
there be no biscuit-cakes or sweets. Is it not 
a fine plan, father. and may we not do it? 
We will not make trouble for mother or any 
of the older folk.” : 

“Not make trouble?’ echoed Mistress Hop- 
kins. ‘And who-will roast your venison and 
geese and partridges and turkeys—if it chance 
ye should have any of these dainties? Ye can- 
not eat them raw, I trow.” 

“Priscilla Molines!” exclaimed both Con- 
stanta and Desire in one breath. 

“Of a truth, wife, Priscilla showed much skill 
in the broths and possets and gruels she made 
for the sufferers during the sickness,” remarked 
Master Hopkins. : 

“Sinee ye be all agog to encourage these silly 
children in their foolish whim, I need say noth- 
ing for your counsel,” said Mistress Hopkins, 
stifly. “But I would not have Damaris and 
little Oceanus so pampered to their destruc- 
tion !” aya; 

“There be little danger of pampering one 

(Continued on page 870) 
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A History of Missions’ 

WEST AND Hast, THE EXPANSION OF CHRIS- 
TENDOM AND THE NATURALIZATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN THE ORIENT IN THE 19TH CENTURY, 
by Pror, ©. C. Moors (Scribners). Dr. Moore 
deals in successive chapters, in a masterly 
fashion, with the spread of Western civiliza- 
tion and the Christian religion in the Hastern 
World; with the relation of religion to civiliza- 
tion: the effect of the secular influence and also 
of the missionary work with its manifold agen- 
cies. The study of these secular and religious 
factors in their mutual relations and their 
effects upon the Wast is the main aim of the 
author. He sets himself a new and tremendous 
task in showing the mutual relations and influ- 
ences of these factors, particularly, of Chris- 
tianity in organic relation to modern history 
as a whole. 

The field covered by these lectures is very 
extensive, but it is done in a thoroughly schol- 
arly fashion, and with a wonderful grasp on 
all the essential facts and factors. Wide read- 
ing, foreign travel, and large experience in the 
administration of our Foreign Missionary work 
have admirably qualified him for his task. The 
spirit of the author leaves nothing to be desired 
in the way of catholicity. There is much ap- 
preciation of the Hast and a generous recogni- 
tion of what it has to contribute to the better 
life of the world. And in his treatment of large 
problems of missionary administration there is 
an exhibition of real statemanship. The book 
is destined to be of great service, and to have 
large influence in making for a better understand- 
ing between the West and the Hast, in bring- 
ing about a new and better relation of nations 
and races, and in giving men a new appreciation 
of the mighty work of missions in raising the 
level of peoples, and in unifying the world. It 
is a book which every minister and intelligent 
layman should read, and if they do “missions” 
will have a greater meaning and a larger-place 
in their thought and work. 

DANIEL EVANS. 


The Pilgrim History 

BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH SET- 
TLEMENT, rendered in modern Hnglish by HAR- 
OLD PAcET (Dutton). A piece of work well 
worth doing has been done in admirable fashion. 
The ‘memorial volumes of this New England 
classic are large and heavy and the text is en- 
cumbered by a kind, of spelling which is now 
unfamiliar. Mr. Paget has made the changes 
with excellent judgment and literary sense. An 
occasional phrase is better in the original as 
Bradford’s quaint expression “the innocent 
trade of husbandry,” which is changed to ‘the 
innocent pursuit of farming.” But the best 
test is to take as a whole, one of the exquisite 
chapters for comparison of versions, such as 
The Flight to Holland or The Reasons Which 
Led the Congregation at Leyden to Decide upon 
Settlement in America. In the new form they 
lose nothing of force or effective expression. 


On Religious Themes 
Ernics AND NatTuRAL LAw, by GEORGE 
LANSING RAYMOND (Putnam). In this study 
of ethics the author determines ‘“‘to draw no 
inference and advance no theory not warranted 
by known facts as ascertainable in connection 
with the operations of natural law.” The larger 
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part of the volume is a discussion of ‘‘keeping 
the mind’s desires uppermost.” At the same 
time the desires of the body are not to be sup- 
pressed, but both classes are to work together 
in harmony. It is a decidedly healthy and 
timely discussion, dealing with such matters as 
money-making, gambling, dancing, the theater, 
dress, chastity, temperance, industrial liberty, 
ete. 

A Mostem SEEKER AFTER GOD, by SAMUEL 
ZwWEMER (Revell). This is a thorough-going 
study of the life of the Persian Moslem mystic, 
Al-Ghazali, who lived in the eleventh century. 
He is regarded as the greatest Moslem after 
Mohammed himself and the leader of his faith 
who came nearest to Christianity. Dr. Zwe- 
mer’s attitude is deeply sympathetic with one 
whose life was seeking truth and earnestly en- 
deavoring to live and learn and teach the reli- 
gion which he believed to be true. Special 
emphasis is given to the benign influence of 
Jesus Christ as Al-Ghazali knew him through 
the literature of Islam—so near and yet so far. 

HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE (Oxford 
University Press). In all matters of historical 
Biblical criticism this volume presents the con- 
servative position, asserting the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, the single authorship 
of Isaiah, the historical value of Jonah, ete. It 
presents, with apparent approval, the Ussher 
chronology, placing the Creation at 4004 B.o. 
and follows throughout the scholarship of a 
century ago. 

PNoyciicaL Lerrer (Macmillan). Gives the 
latest conclusions of the Bishops of the Angli- 
can communion (August, 1920), including the 
Encyclical letter and reports of committees, on 
such matters as International Relations, Indus- 
trial Problems, Position of Women, Problems 
of Marriage, Spiritualism, Christian Science 
and Theosophy, Church Union, ete. 

Mopprn PREMILLENNIALISM AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Horr, by Harris WRANKLIN RALL 
(Abingdon Press). A thorough discussion of 
the fallacious doctrine of premillennialism. The 
author begins with a study of the place of hope 
in religion. He shows that premillennialism 
“means despair as to the power of spiritual 
forces to redeem this world.” It involves de- 
nial of the authority of Jesus, rejects the idea 
of a growing Christian social order and the 
larger program of the Church today, a. Chris- 
tianized world.. The Church, it declares, is not 
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God’s agent for saving the world, but will itself 
be lost. It thus undermines loyalty to Jesus 
and to the Church. On the positive side the 
author sets forth the inspiring Christian hope 
of the Kingdom of God. We commend the vol- 
ume to our readers. 


Recent Fiction 


HOMESPUN AND GoLD, by ALICE Brown 
(Maemillan). It is rare to come upon a collec- . 
tion of stories so even in merit. They all con- 
cern the plain people of New England and the 
field is rich and varied. As set forth by the 
author, the whimsies, perversities and loyalties 
of this “peculiar people” furnish a full measure 
of enjoyment. The well-chosen title admirably 
describes the contents of the volume and is 
not taken, as often happens, from a single story. 

Tue DANGEROUS INHERITANCE, by IzoLa 
ForRESTER (Houghton Mifflin). Beauty, tem- 
perament, and a chest of rare jewels—these 
were the elements of Carlotta’s inheritance. 
She found it a very troublesome one; and the 
tale of her difficulties contains plenty of action, 
mystery, romance, and all the other ingredients 
of a pleasant evening’s reading. 

Drap MAN’s PLAcK AND AN OLD THORN, by 
W. H. Hupson (Dutton). The longer of these 
two stories is a new venture by this great mas- 
ter of style. He takes us into an English wood 
and on the traditional scene of it makes living 
for us a famous tragedy of nearly a millennium 
ago. It is a wizard’s feat, done with the sim- 
plest means, without pose and apparently with- 
out effort—and Hdgar and Elfrida and Dunstan 
live before us. The shorter story belongs in 
the eycle of the author’s “A Shepherd’s Life,” 
and is earlier work. They both are worthy 
additions to the company of Mr. Hudson’s 
widely variant records and imaginings of life. 

RETURNED Humpty, by FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
(Putnam). The author of ‘The Rosary” has 
struck a new vein, a dramatic and daring story 
of reincarnation. There is a mixture of mate- 
rial splendor, luxury and things of the spirit— 
but with a message of the folly of things which 
are of the earth, earthy. The story has for its 
frame work as to chapter headings and so on, 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” What one 
thinks of the story will be largely governed by 
one’s attitude to the psychic. 

A TENDERFOOT BRIDE, by CLARICE HW. RIcH- 
ARD (Revell). Though fiction, this story of the 
experiences of an Hastern girl-bride in the “wild 
and woolly West’ is true to life. That life is 
pictured in all its present-day phases—wild 
rides with untamed horses, the sheep business, 
roping and cutting out cattle and the rest. The 
book has been called “the first-hand epie of 
Western ranch life’ and it deserves the name. 
There are some fine photographs of ranch life. 

THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN, by JAMES OLI- 
vea Curwoop (Cosmopolitan). This is a story 
of the Royal Northwestern Mounted Police. 
On what he believes to be his dying bed Ser- 
geant Kent takes on himself the responsibility 
for a murder which he did not commit. He did 
not die but fled, branded as a murderer, with 
Marette, the girl of mystery. They fled into 
the Far North ffom Athabasca Landing, where 
the book, begins. All sorts of adventures, hair- 
raising and thrilling, mounted police, trappers, 
yoyageurs and all kinds of denizens of the Far 
North fill the book. 


DR. DAVIS’ BIBLE CLASS 


Jesus Teaching Forgiveness 


International Sunday School Lesson for 
Jan. 9. Matt. 18: 21-25. ; 


Begin the study of the lesson by reviewing 
your conception of what forgiveness means. It 
is not simply a pleasant Christian grace. It 
has. a profound meaning and it fills a great 
place in the development of the highest life of 
mankind. So long as sin exists in the world 
and the finest relations of men are disturbed 
by it, forgiveness is a force, a factor of supreme 
importance. Think of the social power of for- 
giveness. All human experience proves that 
many of the finest issues of life are the result 
of forgiveness, God’s forgiveness of man and 
man’s forgiveness of man. 

1. The Boundless Reach of Forgiweness. Do 
not cramp the lesson into the mere boundaries 
of mathematics. It is not a matter of a literal 
seven times, or seventy and seven, or seventy 
times seven. Seven was a complete number; 
seventy times that would mean completest com- 
pletion if that were possible. That is, forgive- 
ness knows no boundaries that can be set to it 
by arithmetic. We must take this statement of 
Jesus just as it reads. If God’s nature is the 
background of the moral and spiritual universe, 
then forgiveness cannot be cramped by arith- 
metic, because God has put no limit, to the 
range of his pardoning love. The worst sinner 
or the least may come to God sure of the an- 
swering forgiveness of the infinite Love. 

2. The Power of Forgiveness. It may seem 
absurd to claim that forgiveness is a moral and 
spiritual force; but the truth is so important 
and has been stated so clearly recently that 
we shall quote from a book, the reading of 
which we strongly recommend. The Christian 
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What a wealth of material, touching almost 
every phase of life, the Old Testament furnishes. 
Abraham, that forerunner of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, generous, courageous, faithful, righteous, 
seeking a new home under the call of God, 
stands out majestically in the midst of his dim 
antiquity ; Isaac and Rebekah are splendid ex- 
amples of what divided counsel between parents 
will do in troubling a family. For genuine love 
and devotion, Jacob serving seven years for 
Rachel, which ‘‘seemed to him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her,” is a beautiful illus- 
tration. Had we come upon the story of Jo- 
seph in booklet form for the first time, it would 
fascinate us by its plot, rivet our attention by 
its rapidity of action, and lift our ideals by its 
revelation of lofty character. 

Where in history will you find more splendid 
unselfishness than in Moses, who left the side 
of Pharaoh to become the champion and leader 
of a horde of slaves, or truer mark of leader- 
ship than when he identifies himself with his 
rebellious people and asks God, in case he can- 
not save Israel, to blot him out with.his own 
people? The Ten Commandments are as true 
and binding as they ever were. To be sure, a 
person who has the love of God in his heart 


Adventure, by Rev. A. Herbert Gray of Glas- 
gow, published by the Association Press, con- 
tains these clear and forceful statements: 


“Christ would account that man happy who 
had most generously and freely forgiven his 
enemies. And he made his demand absolute. 
H{le would hear of no limitations. ‘To one of 
his disciples, who had stretched his spirit to 
the point at which he thought it might be right 
to continue this policy until seven times, Christ 
replied by saying, ‘No, but unto seventy times 
seven.’ The world of that day gasped at such 
a doctrine. And it still does so. It is almost 
universally held that such forgiveness is sure to 
be interpreted as a sign of weakness. The re- 
fusal of it has been justified of late a thousand 
times on just that ground. But forgiveness— 
real forgiveness and not merely a cowardly re- 
fusal to display resentment—involves great 
strength. Aristotle, in drawing the picture of 
that high-minded man whom he accepted as his 
moral ideal, declared that he would be too great 
to notice small offenses, and would pass them 
by in sheer pride, while for great offenses he 
would take a truly great revenge. But Christ, 
with a far deeper moral insight, declared that 
real greatness of mind would show itself in a 
forgiveness that would never fail. He had 
climbed to heights undreamt of even by that 
great Greek moralist, when he prayed, ‘Father, 
forgive them.’ 

“The secret of Christ’s demand lies in the fact 
that forgiveness is the only ultimately success- 
ful way of overcoming evil. It is so, to begin 
with, in the case of individuals. Threats and 
punishments fail to eradicate the evil in man. 
At best they only force it underground. Bribes 
and promises fail to produce the virtuous heart. 
Their ultimate appeal is to the greed in man. 
Evil is a stronger thing than either the fear of 
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pain or the hope of future reward. But it is 
not stronger than forgiving love. Jesus used 
that weapon with the Magdalene, with the thief 
on the cross, with Peter, and with Zaccheus. 
And in-all these cases it achieved the great 
result. . .. 

“One thing alone can deliver the world, and 
usher in a new day for mankind. And that 
one thing is forgiveness. It ends evil because 
it wins the evildoer. It gets at the root of evil, 


and undermines the spirit that produces strife. 


It saves the sinner because it makes its appeal 
to the good that is in him, and ealls it into life. 
In individual cases it may seem to fail, but for 
all that it is for the race the supreme escape 
from evil.” 

This is searching, radical teaching. Does that 
mean the criminals should be pardoned? Should 
France forgive Germany and trust her? Should 
we trade with Russia? Dare we follow Jesus? 

3. The Warrant for Human Forgiveness. 
Jesus as was his custom told a story to illus- 
trate the truth. The warrant for human for- 
giveness is the forgiveness of God. It seems so 
foolish and wicked to harbor a grudge against 
a comrade when we have been so freely and so 
fully forgiven by God. But do we feel that we 
have been forgiven by God? Is there clear and 
actual meaning to our own experience in the 
words God’s forgiweness? If not, ought there 
to be? How can we, the members of this Bible 
class, gain any definite and compelling meaning 
from the experience which we can hear affirmed 
in the testimony of a mission hall at any meet- 
ing of converts? Has God forgiven our sins? 
How, therefore, ought we to treat others? 


O; Rare 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Making the Bible a Living Book 


does not need them, but that does not make it 
any less true that a man should not steal. The 
book of the covenant, the heart of the Mosaic 
legislation, has ideals of national co-operation 
and well-being, which put many of our own to 
shame. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’ and “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy might” are found in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy. ‘There is the transient here, but 
also the. permanent; there is the provincial but 
also the universal. 

In all literature there is not a more beautiful 
pastoral than the story of Ruth who, leaving 
kindred and native land in her love for Naomi, 
insists, ““Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God; 
where thou diest, I will die, and there will I 
be buried.”” Where will you find a choicer elegy 
than David’s lament over the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, where he forgets Saul’s attempts upon 
his own life and sings, ‘Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided’? So long 
as friend shall value friendship, and unselfish 
comradeship shall be esteemed, the friendship 


between Jonathan and David will lift our souls 
toward the sublimest human relationships. So 
long as we immortalize deeds of valor in songs 
of praise, so long as youth shall aspire to pa- 
triotic and heroic endeavor, the story of David 
and Goliath will thrill the hearts of our young. 

The problem, why do the righteous suffer, 
has never received more dramatic treatment 
than in the book of Job, The Psalms cover every 
range of human life, express every type of re- 
ligious sentiment, and reach from deepest sin 
and darkest human passion to divinest ideals 
and sublimest trust. : 

But the prophets are the superlative religious 
teachers of the Old Testament. Here we listen 
to statesmen of the first rank, strong, virile 
men, standing in the midst of. their nation’s 
political, social and religious life, daring to 
speak for God, to kings, princes, priests and 
people, J 

Isaiah scorns their religious ceremonies, and 
sacrifices, demanding that they “seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.” “What mean ye that ye crush 
my people, and grind the faces of the poor?” 
“Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field“to field, till there be no room, and ye 
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be made to dwell alone in the midst of the 
land!” Here isa man with a social as well as 
an individual message. God’s ideal is of a king, 
reigning in righteousness, princes ruling in jus- 
tice, and of man as a hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest. The sec- 
ond Isaiah, a prophet of the exile, is the spir- 
itual guide of his captive people, sublime in his 
thought of God working his will among the 
nations, tender as the love of a mother, when 
he pictures God as feeding his flock like a shep- 
herd, gathering the lambs in his arms, carrying 
them in his bosom and gently leading those that 
have their young. With penetrating vision he 
sees that God’s redemption cannot be wrought 
by the nation as a whole, nor even by a con- 
siderable remnant; but finally by the suffering 
servant. He calls his people to break every 
yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and finally 
sees the Spirit of God upon one who shall bring 
“good tidings to the poor, bind up the broken- 
hearted, proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” ; 

Amos, with God’s indignant righteousness 
burning in his pure soul, turns from his syca- 
more trees, and calls those who have “sold the 
righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes,” that crush the poor, that oppress the 
needy, that are at ease in Zion, that are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph—calls them 
to prepare to meet God, who will set a plumb- 
line in Israel; calls them to ‘“‘hate the evil and 
love the good, and establish justice in the gate.” 

Hosea, prophet of God’s tender and unfailing 
love, with an evangel winsome as the Gospel, 
exposes his people’s sin, sees them unfaithful 
as a wife who has become a harlot, yet woos 
them back from their degradation by telling 
them of God’s care for them: ‘‘When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him. I taught Wphraim 
to walk; I took them on my arms; but they 
knew not that I healed them. I drew them with 
cords of a man, with bands of love. How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall I let 
thee go, Israel?” 

Jeremiah, prophet of the bleeding heart, bur- 
dened with his people’s sin, yet sees the day 
when God shall write his law, no longer on 
tables of stone but in their hearts. 

Micah, prophet of the poor, has a message 
which burns through his people’s individual and 
social sin like a consuming fire. He cuts away 
their pretensions, rejects their burnt offerings, 
and brings them face to face with God, whose 
sole requirement is that they ‘‘do justly, love 
kindness and walk humbly with God.” 

Around the heart of these Old Testament 
messages we may build the actual situations 
which existed until they glow with living in- 
terest. (Answers to questions in a later issue.) 

I, M. SHELDON. 
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C. Herring while she lives. After her death the 
Trustees of the Annuity Fund, in perpetuation 
of Dr. Herring’s devotion to his brethren of the 
ministry, distribute the income, as their judg- 
‘ment shall deem best, to ministers who, in order 
to secure the benefits of the Annuity Fund, need 
special assistance in meeting their requisite an- 
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in any one year is not needed for such purpose 
it may be used to supplement the income of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The minimum hoped 
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A Tribute to George E. Keith 


South Church, Brockton, Mass., has suf- 
fered a great loss. George Hldon Keith, called 
without exception by individuals in every walk 
of life “Brockton’s greatest and best,” came to 
his eternal rest on Dec. 9, as he was near- 
ing his seventy-first birthday. Joining South 
Chureh in July, 1866, Mr. Keith always held 
that church close to his heart. He gave us the 
best of business advice, for it was his genius 
that built up the great ‘‘Walkover’ shoe 
industry, the first to enter foreign stores activ- 
ity, and now operating in almost every civilized 
country. He gave us of his time, his greatest 
service being to our children among whom he 
served for thirty years as Superintendent of the 
Primary Department, and ten years as Superin- 
tendent of the entire school. He gave us of his 
wealth, his greatest gift being the fine hall in 
which the Sunday school is housed, and in 
which hangs: a magnificent painting of Christ 
among the children, the work, by special direc- 
tion of Mr. Keith, of Gabrini, of Rome. 

How much he gave himself could only be 
imagined as one watched the thousands who 
passed in that sad line on the day of his funeral. 
The finest of clothes mingled with rough shirts 
and some overalls in that line. Such a wealth 
of floral tribute as the city never saw had 
within it “close to Mr. Keith’ the pine twig 
in the midst of a few sprays of red berries, 
the token of a former employee, now unknown 
to the family, who peonals brought it to her 
“best friend and helper.” 

It is no surprise to us to find that his life 
continues to bless. Immediately after the 
funeral that great mass of the most beautiful 
flowers was distributed to every hospital in the 
city, to two tuberculosis hospitals in near-by 
towns, and to the aged residents of the poor 
farm. A fund of $100,000 is left in trust for 
special pension to faithful employees. Local 
organizations are remembered with endowment, 
among them, hospital, $50.000; Y. M. C. A., 
$25,000; Y. W. C. A., $10,000. The Northfield 
Schools, of which he was a trustee, receive 
$20,000 ; 10,000 is given to the American Board 
of which Mr Keith was a corporate member. 
The church which he served so well is given 
outright $50,000 for endowment, and also a fine 
helpful challeng~ of $25,000 to be held in trust, 
all principal and accumulations to be used in 
the erection of a new building if the church 
shall build within the next twenty-five years. 

s. K. T. 
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Sabbath Situation in New 
Hampshire 


The nation-wide discussion over Sabbath ob- 
servance makes the New Hampshire situation, 
where something is being done about it, the 
more interesting. The Governor’s Committee 
on Sabbath Legislation has held two important 
hearings in preparation for a report upon what 
promises to be one of the most important sub- 
jects before the coming Legislature. Probably 
no state ever before gave such careful consid- 
eration to the matter of Sabbath legislation. 

At the first hearing the two chief recom- 
mendations were, first, the retention of the 
present law, chiefly based upon -religious 
grounds, and, second, a tentative revision whose 
objective is stated in an interpreting clause as 
follows: 

“This law shall be so interpreted as to pro- 
vide one day’s rest in seven, to prevent com- 
mercializing the Lord’s Day, to protect the 
rights of those who worship, and to secure 
the moral and religious training essential to 
citizenship.” 

The former position was taken under the 
leadership of the Lord’s Day League of New 
England; the latter by the Sabbath Conference 
of New Hampshire, whose Legislative Commit- 
tee is composed of officially appointed members 
of the leading denominations, but which of 
course compels no individual’s assent to the bill. 

The present law has been upon the statute 
books since 1842, but has long since been re- 
pealed in practice, and-lacked but two votes of 
being repealed by the last Legislature. If the 
state has a right to compel religious observance 
and if the authority of the Sabbath has been 
transferred to the Lord’s Day, and if the pres- 
ent law is a_ transcription of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, the statute should be retained un- 
modified. If, however, the basis of Sabbath 
Legislation is the public health and the public 
morals, and to provide a day for religion, leay- 
ing the manner of its observance free to the 
individual, provided that he does not interfere 
with the rights of others, then the proposed re- 
vision should be the basis of the new Sunday law. 

The time of the second hearing was given 
largely to the Seventh Day Adventists who 
‘opposed all Sunday laws on the ground that 
they were religious laws and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Sunday laws which are religious 
and coerce conscience should be repealed. The 
proposed draft requires no religious act on Sun- 
day, and forbids no religious act on Saturday. 
Hvery man is free to do as his conscience leads. 
The state selects as the day for the civil Sab- 
bath the oné most convenient for the majority. 
Such an institution is not religious and is not 
unconstitutional. Indeed it is in the econstitu- 
tion itself which, in ths case of the President, 
specially frees him from Sunday labor. 

The Sabbath Conference has been anxious 
first to get the principles on which Sabbath 
legislation should be based and then to erystal- 
lize them into words which shall give a just 
and equal and enforceable law. It would 
neither see red nor blue. It would make no. 
compromise of principle, but would make any 
compromise or change in words to protect the 
civil Sabbath as of inestimable value to the 
state. But when all this has been done, it 
would recognize “what the law could not do’ 
and that the infinite values of the Lord’s Day 
are still a matter of persuasion, so that they 
who have only observed it as a civil institution 
may be-so attracted by its blessedness that 
they will also want to keep it as a religious: 
institution, 

The next step will be the report of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission in January. 


-Epw. A. Tucr. 
Sec’y, The Sabbath Conference, Concord, N. H. 
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In the Beginning, God 
Comment on the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Jan. 3-8 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Scripture passages. Gen.-1:1; Rom. 11:38- 
386; Heb. 2: 6-18. 


A Year with God. Is that what we look for- 
ward to? We shall then order our thoughts and 
our behavior accordingly. And this will not 
be our burden but our opportunity and joy. 
A man is known by the company he keeps and 
to walk with God is to become godly. What 
better can a man wish for himself, his neighbor 
or his friend than to keep that high companion- 
ship? Is it possible, then? It is not possible 
otherwise. The question is not whether we shall 
spend the year with God; but whether we shall 
be aware that we are doing so and make the 
most of the opportunity. That is religion—to 
walk with God. It is not a matter of creeds 
or even of ordinances, except as these express 
and help the personal relation. And this ac- 
cepted and: improved personal relation is the 
very aim of that life for which we were sent 
on earth. It is, for one thing, the great oppor- 
tunity of individuality, of separate personal 
expression. For individuality is at bottom a 
social thing, and the highest part of our social 
relations is with God. To have acquaintance 
with him is to have a key to all social relations. 


God at the Beginning, in Order that God May 
Be at the End. Our Bible would hardly be a 
Bible at all if it did not assert God at the be- 
ginning of our world’s life. We do not know 
what time means. We are wiser to think of-it 
as succession, the following on, one after another 
of experiences and events. Nor would our 
Bible be a Bible if God were not at the end 
of it. For each of us life is a journey from our 
home with God to our home with God. Our 
experience of earth is like a year at school. 
We move on toward what for each of us is a 
dramatie climax—the return of the student to 
his home. But we shall feel ourselves welcome 
there only in proportion as we have had the 
thought of our home in mind in hours of school. 


God as Our Father. One thing which Christ 
came to do was to make it plain that God is 
our Father and is interested in what we do and 
learn. If he had not meant to show us that he 
could never have thought of the story which 
we call the parable of the Prodigal Son. I like 
Luke’s version of our Lord’s words of encour- 
agement: ‘Wear not, little flock, for it is your 
father’s good pleasure to give.” We do not have 
to urge God to be generous. His loving-kindness 
runs before our wish, if it does not always take 
the same course as our imaginings. 


Considering God First. Our best hopes, then, 
of life and for the world are bound up with the 
will of God. And this is true of our best hopes 
for ourselves. That is why Christ taught us 
to begin our prayer with the words, ‘“‘Thy King- 
dom Come!” We are blind or misguided or out 
of the way when we imagine that the best thing 
for us in this year with God would not be what 
God most wants. For that is heaven’s law and 
must become the law of earth if human life is 
to flourish and grow strong. 


‘THE HOUR OF PRAYERS y 


Closet and Altar 


IN THE MIDST OF THE YEARS ‘ 
O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of 
the years, in the midst of the years make 
known, in wrath remember mercy.—Hab. 
3:2. 
Fear ye not therefore: ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.—Matt. 10: 82. 


Remember always that the days before you 
are God’s days, for training first and then 
for final victory and peace, and you shall 
not be betrayed either by futile hopes or 
hindering disillusionments.—Bolton Jones. 


Be at war with your vices, at peace with 
your neighbors, and let every year find you 
a better man.—Benjamin Franklin. 


We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move ; 

The sun flies forward to his brother suns; 

earth follows, 


The dark wheeled in her 
eclipse ; 
And human things, returning on themselves, 


Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


Fly, happy, happy sails and bear the press; 

Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross; 

Knit land to land, and blowing heavenward 

With silks and fruits and spices, clear of 
toll, 

Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men’s 
good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year? 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Life is a fabric woven upon the loom of 
time by the shuttle of the days with thoughts 
and deeds for thread. We ourselves are the 
weavers and God is above it all. Hach new 
year sees some pattern set, each year con- 
cluded is measured by the breadth we have 
woven.—Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


Father in heaven, who hast sent thy Son 
to be our Saviour and our Brother, we come 
to thee with contrition of heart in the end- 
ing of the year. Remember not against us 
the evil we have done, but pardon and guide 
us into all righteousness. Give us the aid 
and teaching of thy Holy Spirit and let this 
year that stands at the door of our experi- 
ence be a year in which thou shalt show thy 
hand and purpose in the affairs of men. Thy 
will be done, thy kingdom come, in our 
hearts first, we pray thee, that we may be 
true witnesses and instruments of thine. 
Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


The Endeavorer’s Vade Mecum 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topic for Jan. 9-15 
BY CHARLES: ERNEST WHITE 
Topic: The Most Helpful Passages in the 
Bible. Ps. 119: 129-136. 


Light from the Bible Passage 


The enthusiastic commendation of the writer 
of this Psalm is echoed by any one who has 
made the Bible his “meditation all the day” 
(v. 97), whose attitude toward it is indicated 
in the words: “Oh, how I love thy law!” 
(vy. 47). His continual prayer is “Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law” (v.18). To him the Bible gives 
light on life’s dark problems and ways (vs. 105, 
180), steadiness as he goes through them 
(v. 183), a fine spirit of cheer in his heart 
(vs. 54, 111) and an antidote to despair (v. 92, 
114). To him it means life (vy. 116) and salva- 
tion (v. 41). His very great concern was, as 
should be ours, that so many either do not know 
the Bible, or if they know it, do not observe it 
(ye SG). 


Leads for the Leader 


It is no disparagement of the Bible as a whole 
to admit what our topic suggests, that some 
parts of it are more helpful than others. Great 
sections of it are pure history, which has its 
helpful side. Much of it is minute legislation 
which has no influence on our personal life. 
There remain large sections which have a prac- 
tical value for us. 

Read (in advance) and indicate the practical 
everydayness of many of the Psalms, such as 
A; 8,15, 19) 23, 24 sore aeemetes 

Consider the freshness even today of much 
of the wisdom of Proverbs. 

Among the gospels, Mark’s, is peculiarly ap- 
pealing to young people. “Straightway” is a 
characteristic word in it. 

Paul’s letters have a modern note that cannot 
but attract our attention. 
of Romans, I Corinthians 8, Hphesians 6, Phil- 
ippians ,3, and the letters to Ah are “just 
our kind.” 


Thoughts for Members ; 

(The Bible) is a living, ever up-to-date guide 
book, a storehouse of all necessary wisdom. It 
is written in the history of men’s lives, who 
fought exactly the battles I have to fight, who 
faced the same difficulties, temptations and 


- doubts that I have to face. 


I acknowledge that the Bible often seeks to 
rebuke me. I sometimes find it a hard master, 
bidding me do things that at the time I hate 
to do, go to places I certainly should not seek 
myself. 

Extracts from Grenfell: A Man’s Helpers. 


A Moment of Prayer 
O Thou who hast brought down through the 


ages thy Word of Words, we thank thee for 
that fortune which brought us to a land where > 
that is an open book. May it become day by 


day more open in its light and leading for these 


lives of ours that become so eaany darkened and 


wayward. Amen. 


The twelfth chapter 
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Fine New Plant for Dallas Church 


Sunday, Oct. 31 of this year was a memorable 
and inspiring day for Central Church, Dallas, 
Tex., a picture of which appears on this week’s 
cover. On that day its fine new sanctuary was 

, dedicated. Central Church is only about 20 
years old but from the first it has been one of 
the outstanding and highly useful organizations 
of the denomination in the Southland. During 
the pastorate of Rev. J. B. Gonzales it came to 
be felt, because of encroaching business on its 
downtown location, that removal to a residen- 
tial district would be wise. A site was pur- 
chased and an advantageous sale of the old 
property negotiated. Hyven plans for the new 
building had been drawn when the war brought 
a pause. Later, however, under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. Gonzales and a loyal Planning 
Committee the enterprise was carried bravely 
forward. 

The new building is dignified, churchly, beau- 
tiful. Modified Gothic, it has flying buttresses 
and high-areched windows supplied with attrac- 
tive art glass. The auditorium is finished in 
dark exposed timbers, the walls are tinted in 
light tan, and the harmonious furnishing is 
completed by the splendid Watson memorial 
organ, presented by the widow and son of the 
late Alexander Watson, charter member and 
beloved leader in Central Church from the be- 
ginning. A gallery, foyer, rest and office rooms 
on either side supplement ample worship facili- 
ties. The departments, however, ‘on which al- 
most more care has been expended are those 
designed for the educational and social activities 

‘of the church. These are at the rear, entrance 
being had from both front and side streets. 
Assembly, primary department, class and club 
rooms, parlors, kitchen and dining-rooms are 
conveniently arranged. The entire plant in- 


volves an investment of about $100,000 and 
there is no debt-burden on the organization, 
neither was any appeal for funds made on dedi- 
eation day. 

In spite of inclement weather large audiences 
attended both the Sunday school and dedication 
service of the morning. The sermon was deliy- 
ered by Dr. W. W. Scudder, old-time friend 
and co-laborer of the pastor, Rev. Thomas H. 
Harper, D. D., and was a statesmanlike pres- 
entation of the world-wide progress of the 
church. The pastor led in the act of dedication 
and offered the prayer. At night fitting ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. H. B. Harrison, 
Supt. A. BH. Ricker and Dr. Scudder. It was 
altogether a joyous and heartening day. 

The finest significance of this dedication for 
Congregationalism in Texas arises from the 
strategic relation of Central Church to the Cen- 
tral South. For 20 years a downtown church, 
despite the supposed unfriendliness of the reli- 
gious climate to Congregational work, Central 
has gathered strength and assumed effective 
leadership in city and state. Dr. Gonzales, who 
came to this field six years ago, had’ at an 
earlier date served as superintendent of Texas 
missionary work, and his broad sympathies 
allied the organization with all far-reaching 
Christian interests. Now, with the acquisition 
of the better location and the larger equipment, 
togethef with the coming as pastor of Dr. 
Thomas H, Harper, whose wide experience in 
the pastorate and in state work in Washington 
fits him to a remarkable degree for aggressive 
leadership, the outlook is most encouraging for 
a strong and successful advance all along the 
line in the state and indeed the Central South. 
Already in the two months since Dr. Harper 
came twenty-five new members have been 
gained, widespread community interest in Hast 
Dallas is evident, and the musical and social 
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events of dedication week have served greatly 
to quicken friendly feeling and to strengthen 
Central’s hold on the field. Dr. Harper and 
several members of Central have been elected 
to the Texas Missionary Committee which will 
suggest forward-looking plans and programs of 
Christian service in the state, and Central 
Church bids fair to be a real Cathedral Church 
for Texas Congregationalism for the days to 
come. A. E. R. 


Haunrite Poens 


Rey. Walter H. Riley, who sends the follow- 
ing verse, is minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Weeping Water, Neb. He 
writes that this poem, read first a good many 
years ago, has been a constant source of in- 
spiration to him. It is from the pen of Edward 
Rowland Sill. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night—forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night— 

Forenoon, and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is Life: Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


Gordon Meetings in Boston 


The Evangelistic Association of New England 
will launch a series of noonday meetings at the 
Park Street Church, Boston, on Jan. 3, which 
will continue through the entire first month of 
the New Year. 

Mr. S. D. Gordon, author of the femous 
“Quiet Talks” series of books, is to be the daily 
speaker. Mr. Gordon has just completed a most 
successful series of meetings in Chicago. 


1881 


DR. HERRING wrote 
My dear Mitchell: 


for the work of Franklin Academy. 


Wishing you the greatest success, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 


One Hundred, Fifty, 


I am heartily interested to know that you are finding friends 


It is more than eighteen years since you and I began to work 
together for it and similar interests in Nebraska. 
thoroughly in the work which the Academy is doing. 


ee eee seer serresrsesr sere esesreseseseseesese 


_ (Write here the sum you will give) 
Payable on or before February 9, 1921, the 40th anniversary date. 


CC 


Re nti to G. W. Mitchell, President, Franklin, Nebraska 


Fortieth Anniversary 


Note Well Three Things 


1. Every dollar given on this pledge will be used exclusively to 
help wipe out our interest bearing debt. 

2. Every dollar so given (up to $7,000) will secure for us for the 
same purpose another dollar from the Congregational Education 

. 100 per cent. on your investment. 

3. At your option, your gift may be without condition, or on the 
condition that the full $9,000 be secured. 


I believe very Society. 


THE PLEDGE OF THE FORTIES 


Twenty-Five, Twenty, Fifteen, Ten, 
i (Underscore) 
boy rel hanes ets DOLLARS 
Date 
iepeier ene decie.e) Address 


eee eeee , 
. 


FRANKLIN ACADEMY 


(Signed) HUBERT C. HERRING. Liberty Bonds received at par. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FORTIES 

We are paying interest on a debt of............. -$15,000 40 gifts of $100 each. .. .$4,000 
(The accumulation of forty years) 40 gifts of $ 50 each.... 2,000 
The Congregational Education Soc. Boston, offers 7,000 40 gifts of $ 25 each.... 1,000 
os 40 gifts of $ 20 each.... 800 
On condition that the Academy raises balance. .. .$ 8,000 40 gifts of $ 15 each.... 600 
Add interest on $15,000 for one year......... 1,000 40 gifts of $ 10 each.... 400 
ae 40 gifts of $ 5 each.... 200 
Total for the Academy to raise..............$ 9,000 ee 
280 $9,000 


100 per cent.—where every dollar counts two. Come, let’s go! 


To help secure the conditional offer of $7,000, described above, to clear Franklin Academy of debt, and to meet accruing in- 
_ terest, I will be one of the forty persons to give to Franklin Academy, 


eilclisiclicliuueiielial ev ei'els (ai¢ieke/ lis’ leilelle iste, ei(8 \0)0\le) oval so: Siete" (6i\4| 6) 91 (0 eualiele le, e'e) 


soem meme n rere ere rere reer ere ree ne terse r ener ereeeesee 


1921 


Send us a shower. 


Five, 
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An Exchange of Methods in Church Work 


Musical Services of Worship 

A solution has been found for the problem 
of the Sunday evening service by PILGRIM, 
DoRCHESTER, Mass., Prospecr Hit, SomeEr- 
VILLE, MAss., and other churches of Greater 
Boston. Mr. Paul Shirley has perfected a plan 
by which members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and other musical artists assist the 
pastor and organist in attractive “Sunday HEve- 
ning Musical Services of Worship.” 

“Musical artists,” whether of the “high-brow” 
order or of the Bolshevist “rag-time,’ do not 
always speak the language of church worship. 
The quality of the musical selections as well as 
the conduct of the musicians has not jarred the 
most sensitive minds and they have left the 
people in a receptive mood for the message of 
the minister. 

Fortunately for the high and popular char- 
acter of these serviees the director is familiar 
with the history and aims of the church as well 
as the spirit of the true worshiper. In his pub- 
lished articles Mr. Shirley has revealed the 
secret of his ability to use his musical genius 
and skill in yoicing the religious emotions. 
“Through the centuries, religion has been as 
great a stimulant to art as art has been to 
religion.” ‘Both art and religion reveal their 
true inwardness in the high moments of inspi- 
ration.” ‘Take art away from religion and 
you strip the cathedral of its architectural 
beauty, you rob the liturgy of its choicest treas- 
ures, you deprive the temple of much that 
emphasizes its holiness.” ‘The early fathers 
of the church were well aware of the value of 
music when they drew on it to lend color and 
beauty to the church service. And the primi- 
tive hymn-chant, and the interchange of pray- 
ers and responses between the clergy and con- 
gregation, led up to Bach’s ‘Passion’ and 
Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ whose music actually com- 
prises the religious service within itself.” 

“Tf religion is really to perform the function 
of a great socializing and humanizing institu- 
tion, it cannot rely solely upon theology and 
dogma; it must be truly the great, all-embrac- 
ing heart into which the blood of the community 
flows for purification, streaming out again to 
impenetrate individual and communal life with 
its ideals.” 

During the past year 134 “Musical Services 
of Worship” have been given, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Shirley, in nine different churches 
in Boston proper. The usual order of these 
services has been about as follows: organ prel- 
ude, call to worship, the Doxology and invoca- 
tion ; followed by five musical numbers. Then 
has come a hymn for the congregation, the 
offering and a twenty-minute sermon or ad- 
dress; concluding with four musical numbers, a 
prayer, the benediction and organ postlude. 

At each service new musicians, new instru- 
mental combinations, and new vocalists have 
appeared. ‘Thirty-nine members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and 20 other Boston mu- 
sical artists assisted in these services during the 
past year. None of the musical selections lasted 
over seven minutes. 

The pastor and his people have great satis- 
faction in knowing that they are giving to their 


community music of the highest order that is 
not lacking in popular qualities. The continued 
appearance in the congregations of people from 
the humblest walks of life alongside of people 
of the finest culture is gratifying. It is a pleas- 
ure to share these services with many people 
who cannot afford to attend concerts in Sym- 
phony Hall. As a rule the offerings have cov- 
ered the expenses. 


Varying the Every Member Canvass 
' The Every Member Canvass no longer needs 
defense. It has demonstrated its effectiveness. 
It need not be perpetuated year by year along 
stereotyped lines, however, and a satisfactory 
adaptation was executed on Dee. 5 in the 
CHURCH OF THE MrmssiAH, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Having carried out the conventional program 
for several years, the pastor, Rey. H. D. French, 
varied the method this year. Following sermons 
on loyalty Nov. 28 and Dec. 5, and general 
preparation for the canvass, the whole affair 
was efliciently consummated between 11 and 
12.30 A.M. on the canvass date. One essential 
feature of preparation had involved the pastor’s 
urgent request that every member be present 
on the given Sunday for one or both of the 
services. So genuine is the loyalty of the church 
that this was almost entirely accomplished. 
The church treasurer preceded the minister’s 
sermon by a businesslike statement of financial 
progress during the 18 years of the church’s 
history. Following the sermon, pledge cards 
were distributed to the congregation. A prayer 
from the pulpit immediately preceding the sign- 
ing of* the cards gave the act a spirit of conse- 
cration not always attached to a financial can- 
vass. Immediately each person found his place 
in the line before the table assigned to his in- 
itial, there being stationed in alcoves of the 
church men who held in their hands the list 
of all the A to C’s, D to J’s, and so forth, on 
the membership list. These tabulations showed 
what Mr. Smith had given in past years, so 
that his pledge when presented could quickly 
be added to the data at hand. Upon presenting 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Embodying the spirit of Jesus in remark- 
able measure, laboring to supply the deepest 


needs of men, providing the motive power 
for their best institutions and achievements, 
and ever holding up the standards of the 
kingdom of joy and peace, how essential is 
the church and how glorious! 


the ecard, he received his packet of envelopes 
for the year 1921 and within a relatively short 
time after the last person had been so provided 
the workers could total their statements and 
have the canvass results in black and white. 

The few members not present on this Loyalty 
Sunday were followed up later and the results 
of the canvass have been in every way gratify- 
ing, albeit the budget involved a large increase 
both in benevolences-and current expenses. One 
portion of the latter addition provides for an 
inereased salary to the pastor. 


While this method would not prove satisfac- 
tory in the, large downtown church with a 
membership but loosely attached, it did prove 
effective under the conditions at the Church of 
the Messiah and should be equally workable in 
any other similar situation. 

Another unique event in this neighborhood 
church was the rental by the Young Women’s 
Guild of a nearby moving picture theater on 
a recent Thursday night, when the proceeds of 
the ‘“‘good clean show” supplemented by local 
talent netted over $250 toward the Crippled 
Children’s Guild, a special project of this group. 

Ss. E. B. 


Hospitality Week at First, Toledo 

An event eagerly looked forward to by the 
“shut-ins,” sick and other members of First, 
ToLEDO, O., is hospitality. week, held in: the 
spring. The Deaconess Board, numbering 22, 
with an efficient chairman, secretary and treas- 
urer, have the program in charge. Wach dea- 
coness, with a group of ten women, call upon 
the entire membership of the church, leaving an 
Easter greeting and an invitation to the Holy 
Thursday evening communion. 

The plan has been worked out as follows: 
The entire membership having been divided 
among the 22 deaconesses, each deaconess asks 
10 women to help on her list, and to these 
women are given a certain number of calls to 
make, during the three days ee the Holy 
Thursday communion. 

The calls have been eyo grouping 
streets and numbers, so that a person calling 
will have her ten or five calls all on one street 
or in one location. On Monday of Holy Week 
all who are to make calls assemble at ten 
o’cloeck in the church, for a brief word of prayer 
from the pastor. 

In making calls, if unable to find any one at 


home, the personal card of the caller is left — 


with the Waster greeting. 
The chairman keeps an accurate list of those 
calling and the list of members, so if any one 


is forgotten or overlooked, she can quickly rec- | 


tify the mistake. 

Over 700 people were present at the Holy 
Thursday communion last year when a large 
number of new members were received. This 
is always one of the most beautiful and impres- 
sive services of First Church. 


- On Making Use of Your Local Papers 


By the Parson 
The Parson is pastor in a small Wisconsin 
city, in which are published two weekly papers. 
One of these papers claims 5,000 readers, and 
the other says it has over half as many. They 
are widely read. 


Every week in each of the papers the Parson 
conducts a column which goes under the cap- 


tion, The Parson’s Corner. In the Corner ap- 
pear notices, reports of church activities, brief 
synopses’ of sermons, striking quotations in 
prose and in verse, which have special reference 
to religious living, and church news of the town. 

Occasionally the editors call the attention of 
the Parson to references to the Corner in their 
exchanges, who raise the query why more pas- 
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tors do not help their work and that of the 
editors, by writing for the papers in their 
towns. One editor remarked that if he wanted 
to get any church news he “had to pry it loose 
from the preachers.” Beware of false modesty, 
my brethren. HWditors will gladly give you large 
space as regular contributors, if you will be 
wise, racy, newsy and helpful, boosting other 
churches and workers besides your own. In 
your column be the religious editor, but don’t 
say you are. Gy 

Some weeks the Parson has used more than 
fifty inches of column space, and he has reached 
thousands with his messages. Be sure your 
Corner will be widely read. Make a New Year. 
resolve to make more use of the local paper, 
and editors and readers will arise and call you 
blessed if you are not too prosy. 


Annual Meetings 


It’s annual meeting time again and the reports 
are beginning to come in, reports, too, that sound 
an optimistic note for the future at the same time 
that they are emphasizing work accomplished. We 
must stress brevity in the reports of these meet- 
ings and ask those who send them to us for publi- 
eation to put in only the essential features. We 
want to publish all the accounts sooner or later 
but perhaps it is needless to say that there must 
be a waiting line—and please bear in mind the 
request for brevity. i 


INTERLAKEN, MASss., Rey. J. P. Trowbridge, pas- 
tor, heard cheering reports from the church offi- 
eers. The missionary offerings for the last 10 
months amounted to $182. The home expenses 
have been $1,200, and the church has $300 in the 
treasury. 


Park MANoR, CHICAGO, ILL., Rev. J. R. Hey- 
worth, pastor, reports a remarkable increase in 
every department. The church school grew during 
the year from 450 to 591. Two Young People’s 
Societies reported growth and steady work. The 
Women’s Society showed special offerings of money 
and gifts to various worthy causes, all of this 
being above the regular apportionment gifts. The 
ehurch accessions for the year total 71. An in- 
creased budget and greatly enlarged benevolence 
budget were unanimously approved. The program 
complete in every department was outlined by de- 
partmental leaders and pastor and was discussed 
in detail and then adopted. The church is build- 
ing steadily in every section of its work. 


ANTIGO, WIS., Rev. W. R. Dixon, pastor, ‘has 
had a successful year. All branches reported their 
membership increased, all bills paid, and a nice 
balance in each treasury. The present membership 
is 358. The pastor has been voted a $300 increase 
in salary. — 


WABASHA, MINN., Rev. H. D. Gallagher, pastor. 
Every organization reported a balance in the treas- 
ury. Over 200 people enjoyed a splendid supper 
served by the ladies and an Hvery Member Canvass 
for the next year’s budget was started auspi- 
ciously after a financial address given by Secretary 
Shaw. Words of praise were given for both the 


pastor and his main assistant, Mrs. Gallagher, 


From East to West 


MAINE 


Leaves Bangor Pastorate 
Rey. H. S. Capron, who recently resigned the 
pastorate of HAMMOND Sr., BANGOR, to accept 
that of United, Newport, R. I., brings to a 
close’. a pastorate which began in September, 
1916. He came to Bangor from Irondequoit, 
N. Y. His pastorate in Bangor, beginning 
‘during the war, has been marked by all the 
distractions and perplexities of the war and its 
- consequences—divided interests, rising costs of 
living, and unrest. Amid it all, though not 
ignoring the great moral and spiritual issues 
raised, Mr. Capron has continued preaching the 
plain, straightforward message which is his, in 
the plain, oftentimes homely, always lucid and 
intelligible style characteristic of him in all his 
public utterance. His sermons have been well 
conceived, thoughtfully wrought out, and ended 
when théir burden was delivered. He has been 
deeply interested in Sunday school work, a 
_ hearty friend of missions and missionaries, and 
a leader in state-wide young people’s work. 


N 
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As the latter he has served as President of the 
state Y. P. S. C. BH. Union and been active in 
the sessions of the summer school held each 
year at Pittsfield, Me. For the past three years 
he has been county director on the Board of 
Directors of the Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society of Maine, being active on 
some of the most important committees. Mrs. 
Capron, a trained kindergartner, has been. not 
only active in the parish, so far as a large 
family would permit, but has done good service 
in the Sunday school. 

In going to Rhode Island Mr. Capron returns 
to the state in which he was born and lived 
till his graduation from Brown University in 
1900. ‘The United Church in one of its con- 
stituents represents the church of which Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, the eminent theologian and 
famous opponent of slavery, was pastor during 
the last third of the 18th century. Of the 
United Church Henry yan Dyke was once pas- 
tor. By its situation, size, history and impor- 
tance it may well challenge the best and strong- 
est work of a man in the prime of his manhood. 

©. 0. 
New Hampshire 
Impressive Observance in Nashua 

The Pilgrim ‘Tercentenary was observed by 
First and PincRimM, NASHUA, with services of 
unusual interest. On TForefathers’’ Sunday, 
Dee, 19, the pastor of Pilgrim, Rev. L. L. Bar- 
ber, arranged a service following the ancient 
Pilgrim order of worship. No musical instru- 
ment was used duing the service. T'wo of the 
ancient psalm tunes, one from the Bay Psalm 
Book of 1640 (the 23d Psalm), the other from 
the Geneva Psalm Book of 1561, were repro- 
duced with the ancient spelling and form, lined 
out by the musical leader, set by the pitch pipe 
and sung by the congregation. The “expound- 
ing of ye, doctrine’ or the sermon was on the 
Pilgrim Spirit Three Hundred Years Later. 
Throughout the service explanation was made 
of each item. An hour-glass upon the pulpit 
lent additional interest. ‘The service was thor- 
oughly appreciated by a large congregation. 

On Sunday evening First and Pilgrim Con- 
gregational, First Unitarian and First Uni- 
versalist churches united in a great service 
attended by more than 1,100 people. The com- 
bined choirs of the four churches rendered a 
notable musical program. ‘The responsive read- 
ing prepared for the service consisted of se- 
lected passages from William Bradford’s ‘“His- 
torie of Plimouth Plantation.” The speaker 
for the occasion was the Hon. Arthur H. Well- 
man of Boston, who delivered an inspiring 
address on the Pilgrim Spirit. Unusual in- 
terest has been aroused in Nashua in the Pil- 
grim venture by these services, by a united 
service in which the stereopticon told the May- 
flower story and by a series of addresses by 
the pastor of Pilgrim Church on the Pilgrims 
and Their Venture. It is hoped early next 
summer to present a great pageant as the 
culmination of the tercentenary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Unitarians and Congregationalists 
Get Together 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Dec. 20, 
by the invitation of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Meeting, united with them in Unity House, 
Park Square. A large number of the men of 
the two bodies was present. Luncheon was 
served, after which Rey. H. F. Burns of Dor- 
chester, who retains his Congregational affilia- 
tions; was introduced to preside over the joint 
meeting. : 

The first speaker was Mr. Edwin O. Childs, 
Mayor of Newton, Mass., an active worker. of 
Bliot Congregational Church. He spoke of the 
applications of our national motto, H Pluribus 


‘tinued through the winter. 
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Unum, of many states one nation, of many races 
one people, of many creeds one faith, of many, 
bended knees one God. He paid a tribute to 
the Pilgrims who were willing to change their 
sphere of life for an ideal, a test where many 
fail, and said that the ministers compose the 
one group in the community who have never 
let go of the belief that the world is growing 
better. 

The other speaker was Mr. Hrnest G, Adams, 
a Boston business man and Chairman of the 
Unitarian Forward Movement. He said he had 
been ‘‘a retired Christian’ but had ‘“‘gotten re- 
ligion.” He said that the great United States 
is getting irreligious when the principles of our 
flag do not mean service. History tells us civi- 
lized society has rested on religion and that 
free government prospers best among religious 
people. God is yearning for our co-operation. 
Reading the Old Testament story of the exodus, 
as a business man, he charted it and found that 
whenever they thought of God’s interest and 
his plan,-the line went up on the chart, and 
wheneyer they became idolaters, i. e. dollar- 
worshipers, the line went down on the chart. - 
There is no better Americanism than to build 
up our churches. ‘I wish to salute every church 
I pass as naturally as I salute my flag.” 

Ao gs MM. 


Donation Party at Middleton : 

MippLeton, Rey. H. A. G, Abbe, pastor, 
keeps up the old custom of the donation party. 
The week before Thanksgiving a surprise party 
was given at the parsonage and a goodly store 
of vegetable products, preserves and groeeries 
were brought in, besides more handed in after- 
wards. Altogether $47 in cash was also received, 
This was the second party this year. 


Newton Centre Church Forward-Moving 

First CHURCH IN NEWTON, NEWTON CENTRE, 
has begun the publication of a weekly parish pa- 
per, called The Welcome, which is mailed to each 
family on Saturday, and replaces the calendar 
formerly distributed in the pews. Similar pa- 
pers are found useful by the churehes in 
Auburndale, Melrose and other places. 

The yvesper services which proved successful 
last year have been resumed and will be con- 
The first of the 
series, held Noy. 7, attracted an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the meeting-house. The 
church is fortunate in’ having an orchestra of 
52 pieces, conducted by the organist, Mr. D. 
Ralph Maclean. Under his inspiring leadership 
it has won an enviable reputation. The orches- 
tra furnished the musical program for the open- 
ing vesper service. 

The adult department of the Bible school has 
been reorganized as a Bible Institute, with a 
paid membership of over 100. Prof. A. DB. 
Bailey of Boston University is the leader and 
is conducting a series of studies in the develop- 
ment of the religious consciousness in the He- 
brew nation, tracing the growth of the retigious 
ideas of the people in the Old Testament, and 
comparing them with the New Testament and 
modern standards. 

Nineteen new members were received into 
the fellowship of the church Nov. 7, of whom 
nine came on confession. ‘The pastor, Rev. 
. M. Noyes, recently preached his 26th anni- 
versary sermon. 


Tablets to Dr. Burnham and Dr. Swift 

A beautiful. and impressive service was held 
Nov. 14, in CENTRAL, FALL RIVER, when memo- 
rial tablets were unveiled for Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham (1870—1882) and Dr. Clarence F. Swift 
(1902—1918), former pastors, both now de- 
ceased. 

It was a red letter day for the church, for 
it marked’ the 78th anniversary of its organ- 
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ization (Noy. 16, 1842), and gave tribute to 
two of its beloved pastors whose terms there 
were the longest of the seven pastorates, be- 
sides that of Dr. Eli Thurston (1849—1869). 

The tablets, given by the congregation, were 
of Botticino marble (52 x 28), with mosaic bor- 
ders and brown lettering. As each tablet was 
unveiled, the congregation rose. Eloquent and 
affectionate tributes to each pastor were given 
by Messrs Henry H. Harl and Simeon B. Chase 
and an appropriate address on the “Significance 
of the Ministry for Our Times” was made by 
Dr. T. S. Devitt, the present pastor. 

Printed in the program was a _ testimonial 
to the late C. V. S. Remington, for 70 years an 
active member and many years an officer of the 
church; also an original poem written by Miss 
Mary L. Holmes for the memorial service. 
Special music and flowers, violin and organ 
chimes added to the solemnity of the services. 
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In Memory oF FORMER PASTORS 
Tablets erected in Central Church, Fall River, 
Mass., to Dr. Burnham and Dr. Swift, former 
ministers of that church. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Celebrate Raising of Parsonage Fund 

DARLINGTON, PAWTUCKET, Rev. BH. BE. Fred- 
erick, pastor, on Noy. 5, celebrated its success 
in raising its parsonage fund. After a profit- 
able fair the people who loaned upwards of 
$1,600 to the fund a year ago without interest, 
received their checks, surrendered their receipts 
and listened to stirring words by Rev. J. D. 
Dingwell and Rey. G. A. Burgess on Cheer, 
Thrift, and Outlook. G. A. B. 


Westerly Raises Apportionment 

PAWCATUCK, WESTERLY, in its canvass for 
the Congregational World Movement, which was 
made Dec. 12 and the week following, reached 
the goal of $1,400 before Dec. 19. Rey. F. A. 
MacDonald, pastor of Paweatuck, has strongly 
presented the matter of stewardship to his peo- 
ple and their response is evidence of the work 
of the pastor and the loyalty of the people to 
the causes for which the C. W.\.M. makes 
appeal. : 


NEW JERSEY 
Splendid Response at Plainfield 

After an inspiring sermon delivered to an 
audience that so crowded the edifice that chairs 
had to be carried in for the first time at any 
service in its history, and without any previous 
notice, Rev. H. BH. Clarke of PLAINFIELD last 
week asked for a cash offering to be paid for 
famine relief in China and Armenia and for the 
international Christmas gift for the colleges of 
the Orient for women. He said: ‘I would not 
ask anything for ourselves on an occasion like 
this, but there is nothing I would not ask for 
Christ and his needy children. I am asking 
this morning for the modest offering of $1,000 
for these causes and we can give it.” 

The congregation responded with $915.15 for 
this special cause. The total offering for the 
service, including church support and other mis- 
sions, amounted to $1,044.06. The Young 
Women’s Mission Society has raised over $100 
additional for these causes. aes Ol 


ILLINOIS 

Elgin Rededicates Church Building 

After seven months of strenuous effort the 
damage done the chureh building of HLGIn by 
the tornado of March 28, has been more than 
made good and the rededication service was held 
on Nov. 7. The plant is now in eyery way more 
convenient and adequate than it was before. A 
$4,000 heating plant and two new pianos, cost- 
ing $1,700, have been added, making the total 
amount expended at this time about $50,000, all 
of which has been subscribed. The new roof 
and interior decorations, new modern lighting 
system and acousticon, new exits and vestibules, 
and the enlarged dining-room and kitchen were 
greatly needed and would have been required 
soon regardless of the devastating storm, so that 
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not all of the present expenditure is paying for 
a loss. The church now has more contributing 
members than ever in its history. Its income 
has more than doubled in the past five years, 
having increased annually during the present 
pastorate. Rev. J. W. Welsh is pastor. 


Church Bell Rings Each Morning 

Much interest has been centering around the 
Sunday evening service at WAVERLY as a result 
of the question-box conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Fuller. Mr. Fuller has prepared 
daily Bible readings also for the use of his 
parishioners in the observance of family wor- 
ship. The church bell is rung at eight o’clock 
every morning as a reminder that the day 
should be begun with God. 


MICHIGAN 

Pontiac a Growing Church 
Pontiac has received 185 new members dur- 
ing the year, 102 of these on confession. In 
the last eight years the chureh has received 518 
members on confession and 172 by letter, bring- 


ing the present membership up to 770. During:- 


the same period the budget has inereased from 
less than $3,000 to more than $15,000. Rey. 
M. J. Sweet is pastor. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Tercentenary Celebration 

A remarkable Pilgrim celebration was carried 
out under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Union of GRAND AvVE., MILWAUKEE, on the 
nights of Dec. 9 and 10. The program included 
a drama of, six episodes, using 116 characters 
in costume and a special choir of 40 voices. 
No effort or expense was spared to make the 
pageant complete and perfect. The material 
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was arranged and written by various members 
of the Church and the Young People’s Union. 
The splendid impression of the whole pageant 
was enhanced by careful costuming, expert 
staging and the best of lighting effects. All of 
this produced an effect never to be forgotten by 
the audience that crowded the church. 


KANSAS 
Memorable Services at United, Wichita 

UNIvED, WICHITA, recently concluded a week 
of memorable services, conducted by Dr. W. E. 
Barton, of Oak Park, Ill. Three years ago the 
pastor of the church, Rev. H. C. Herring, ar- 
ranged for Pres. O. S. Davis, of Chicago, to 
spend a week as the guest of the church, speak- 
ing every night on fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine, and conducting what was virtually a 
theological school during the days, attended by 
a goodly number of ministers from over the 
state. The great success of this series of meet- 
ings made it seem wise to secure Dr. E. A. 
Steiner, of Grinnell College, for a similar series 
the next year, and Dr. C. F. Aked, of Kansas 
City, for the year 1919. Hach series proved to 
be eminently successful in sustained interest on 
the part of the community, and all looked for- 
ward this year for another week of noble 
addresses. a 

Dr. Barton’s service with the church began 
at a banquet for the men of the community, 
attended by nearly 150 men,’to whom he spoke 
on “The Longer Voyage of the Mayflower.” The 
general theme of his evening addresses, which 
he called “‘sermon-lectures” was ‘Great Affirma- 
tions,” and the several themes were: “I Believe 
in Man’; “I Believe in God”; ‘I Believe in 
Jesus Christ”; and “I Believe in the Atone- 
ment.” In the afternoons of the four days, 
Dr. Barton gave four notable addresses on 
“Prophets of the Puritan Spirit.”’ ‘The Proph- 
ets’ whom he selected were Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Hdwards, Horace Bushnell and Wash- 
ington Gian. 

Dr. Barton was also secured for the services 
of the following Sunday, Noy. 14, when he 
preached to great audiences on the ‘Deluge and 
the Rainbow,” and “The Geography of the New 
Jerusalem.” At the Sunday evening service a 
minute was adopted by the church expressing 
its deep appreciation of Dr. Barton’s addresses. 

G@ Ss. R. 


TEXAS 
Austin Observes Pilgrims’ Coming 
Especially notable is the fine way in which 
AUSTIN observed Pilgrims’ Day. The largest 
theater was used for the meeting place. The 
governor of the plate, W. P. Hobby, was the 
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first speaker; the mayor of the city and pro- 
fessors of the university were also on the pro- 
gram. The Junior High School of the city 
helped also with music and tableaux, showing 
events in the life of Columbus and the Pilgrims. 
The celebration was given Sunday afternoon, 
Dee. 19, and was an elaborate and splendid 
exhibition. Rey. A. D. Shaw, pastor of First 
Chureh, who is bringing his pastorate of 15 
months to a close, was a member of the leading 
committee. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alturas Reaches Young People 

ALTURAS is getting a good hold on the entire 
community, especially the young people. Drs. 
L. D. Rathbone and G. W. Hinman visited the 
church recently and gave the members much 
encouragement. The Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety recently held a _ thank-offering service 
which netted $75. Rey. A. P. Orth is pastor. 


Resigns from Pasadena Pastorate 
The resignation of Rey. A. E. Shattuck from 
the pastorate of “LAKE AVE., PASADENA, has 


just been made known, the resignation to become / 


effective Feb. 1. Mr. Shattuck came to Pasa- 
dena from Kokomo, Ind., three years ago this 
winter, and in that time has led his parish in 
a strong way, especially concerning himself 
with a constructive WORE along lines of reli- 
gious education. 

The establishment of a community play- 
ground for the young people of the church and 
neighborhood was noted in these columns shortly 
after Mr. Shattuck’s arrival. The young peo- 
ple’s initiation and execution of this plan under 
Mr. Shattuck’s direction gave it a special value 
from the standpoint of stimulating their interest 
in community service. Other activities of the 
pastor along religious education lines have re- 
sulted in co-ordinating the curriculum and in- 
struction of the various departments in the 
church school and in the development of a 
junior congregation at the morning service 
which has gathered the boys and girls en masse. 
Mr. Shattuck has displayed an unusually happy 
ability in his talks to the juniors. 

Not alone in providing for the younger mem- 
bers of the church but in shepherding the older 
ones has the work of the last three years been 
significant. Perhans the best testimony in that 
regard is the record of 94 accessions to mem- 
bership during that period—a large percentage 
in a chureh of 485 members in 1918. 

Neither the church nor Mr. Shattuck have 
as yet announced future plans. S28, 8: 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ALLISON, A. L., Dwight, N. D., 
Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

Buragss, 8. J. (Christian), to Mound City, Il. 
work. 

MacDONALD, I. A., Pawcatuck, Westerly, R. I., to 
Pine St., Lewiston, Me., and to First Presbyte- 
rian, Long Branch, N. J. Declines. 

Mivupr, G. M., Olivet, St. Paul, Minn., to First, 
Billings, Mont. Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 

SCHLARAETZKI, WALTHER, Dallas City, Ill., to Lock- 
port. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

VAUGHAN, STHPHPN, Highland Park and Jackson 
St., Muskegon, Mich., to Shelby. Accepts. 

Vinun, P. G., Mulford, Muscatine, Io., to Clarion. 
Accepts to begin Jan. 15. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, formerly of Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
to Mt. Zion, Shamokin. Accepts. 


to Griggsville, Ill. 


At 


Resignation 
FAIRBANKS, F. J., South Royalston, Mass. 


Installation 
DUNCKLYR, M. J., i., Bethany, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Dec. 9. Sermon by Rev. R.. H. Clapp; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Rees, W. H. Day, 
D.D., Sherrod Soule, D.D., H. S. Brown, Ph.D. 
and R. L. Swain, Ph.D. 


867 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, United 32 76 
HAwall 
Honolulu, Central Union i 32 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, New First 14 20 
MASSACHUSEDTS 
Newbury, First 8 11 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City, First a! 8 
OREGON 
Portland, First 13 
Personals 
Bockoven, P. J., recently ordained at St. Charles, 


Minn., is a graduate of Carleton College, class 
of ’17. During his senior year he was the effi- 
cient pastor of our churches at Rose Creek and 
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Toopi, Minn. He served two years as a Marine 
during the war. 
Bockoven of Cresco, Io. 

Lann, G. H., of Hartford Seminary and son of 
Rey. C. H. Lane, a Hartford Seminary profes- 
sor, is the possessor of the coveted navy cross, 
issued on Noy. 11. Mr. Lane was a lieutenant, 


He is the son of Rev. W. A. . 
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junior grade, in the naval reserve force and at 
the time he distinguished himself was in com- 
mand of the U. S. submarine chaser No. 86 
“engaged in the important, exacting and haz- 
ardous duty of patrolling the waters of the war 
zone, and operating against enemy submarines.” 
While on patrol duty in the English channel 
sub chasers 84 and 86 detected a submarine 
through the listening devices. They immedi- 
ately engaged the submerged submarine and after 
bombing it with depth bombs no more was heard 
of it. The British secret service confirmed the 
report, of the officers of the chasers some time 
later. Mr. Lane also received a certificate from 
the British Admiralty for his services in get- 
ting a submarine. His older brother, Rev. Stod- 
dard Lane of the Community Church in Bogota, 
N. J., was twice decorated by the French au- 
thorities for his work in the Amherst Ambulance 
Section. 

LARSEN, ERNEST, has been unanimously chosen as 
the successor of Rev. E. P. Inglis, as director 
of Young People’s activities of Pilgrim, Oak 
Park, Ill. Mr. Inglis leaves Jan, t to take up 
study in Union Seminary. Mr. Larsen was Mr. 
Inglis’ room-mate in college. He is a graduate 
of Franklin Academy and of Grinnell College. 
He entered army service and received his com- 
mission while overseas, His work in the “Y” 
and in playground work while at college, as 
well as pastor during that time, gave him ex- 
perience which he will no doubt fully utilize in 
his work at Pilgrim. He took up his duties 
Dec. 1, so as to have a few weeks with Mr. 
Inglis in preparation for the new task, 


REED, L: F., Boulder, Col., was presented with a 


fine new Ford Sedan, by the Men’s Club of his’ 


congregation recently. The presentation oc- 
curred at the banquet held in celebration of the 
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a Godsend to them. 
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These ministers and missionaries are devoting their 
lives to Christian service, in sacrificial ways that touch the 
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are’ so limited in resources, and have so few of the advan- 
tages which most of us enjoy, that the inspiration and prac- 
tical help of The Congregationalist from week to week is 
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Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and in the 
presence of about 300 members of the congrega- 
tion. 


Events to Come 


National Congregational Council, 
Cal., July 1-8. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 7, 10.30 A.M. Speakers, Dr. 
John EB. Merrill, Aintab, Turkey; Mrs. Murray 
Frame. New Year’s prayer service. 

WoMAN’S HoMBP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New 
Year’s meeting for field reports and prayer, Pil-- 
grim: Hall, Boston, Jan. 14, 10.30 A. M. 

SunpDAyY SCHOOL COUNCIL OF HVANGELICAL DENOM- 
INATIONS, annual meeting, Hotel Severn, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., Jan. 18-20. 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 3, 
11. A. M. 


Los Angeles, 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are imserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Advertising Department, The 
Nongregationalist, 1; Beacon St., Boston, 


JAMES—Died, John A. James, aged 67, Dec. 14, 
Weybridge, Vt., as a result of being struck by a 
tree. Genial, sympathetic helper, pillar of the 
church, public- spirited citizen, friend of little 
children, devoted husband and father, a man 
who carried out in his life the principles he 
believed. 


LEWIS—Died instantly at his home in Bridgton, 
Me., Dec. 11; Edward L. .Lewis, in his sixty- 
ninth year. Member of First Congregational 
Church fifty years, clerk and treasurer twenty 
years; director of Maine Missionary Society. 


REV. FREDERICK A. HOLDEN 


Died suddenly at Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
Noy. 22, Rev. Frederick A. Holden, aged 66 years. 

Mr. Holden was born in Fitchburg, Mass., and rt 
educated at Amherst College and Andover and 
Hartford Theological Seminaries. Consecrated by 
his mother’s wishes and prayers to a life in the 
ministry, he held pastorates in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont. All 
through his life he showed appreciation of thor- 
ough educational preparacion for one’s life work, 
both for himself and others, and he stimulated 
many young people to obtain an education. His 
chief characteristics were great enthusiasm and 
also firm determination to succeed, no matter 
how great the obstacles. 

He worked heartily through all the agencies of 
the church, emphasizing the value of the Sabbath 
school and Christian Endeavor as training schools 
for developing the young. He also spent some time 
and energy in promoting community life in the 
regions around his’ parishes, through Old Home 
Week Celebrations and the editing of papers con- 
cerned with rural history and life. 

He is survived by his wife and seven children. 


MRS. HARRIETTH S. NOYES 


On Sunday morning, Nov. 21, Mrs. Harriette 
Sherman Bouton Noyes passed into the light be- 
yond. 

She was the daughter of Rev. Nathaniel Bouton 
of Concord and Mary Ann P. Bell of Chester, 
granddaughter of Gov. John Bell and Persis S. 
Bell. She was a member of the Congregational 
Church for éver 70 years. While health permitted 
her activity in the spiritual, benevolent and social 
life of the church and the community was a power 
When cut off from this she still 
found expression for her enduring love and in- 
terest. The alchemy of her loving spirit trans- 
muted her own sorrows and sufferings into a sym- 
pathy with others that passed from her to them) 
almost without words. To one who connects Mrs. 
Noyes with her earliest memories she seemed the 
visible expression of grace and peace and love. 

The beautiful and gracious presence, beloved of 
this community from childhood to the end of her 
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nearly 89 years, has gone from us, but the fra- 
grance of that lovely life abides. M. 


RBV. DAVID EVAN JONES 


Rey. David Evan Jones was born in Ystalyfera, 
Wales, Jan. 1, 1840, and died at the home of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Bugene A. Giddings, West Hart- 
ford, Ct., Dec. 9, aged 80 years. Mr. Jones was 
graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1871 and 
was one of the best known and loved of the Con- 
necticut clergy, ‘having given his whole ministry 
of nearly 50 years to this state, serving the 
churches in Roxbury, Broad Brook and BPllington. 
Direct and original in his preaching, exceptionally 
faithful as a pastor and possessing a genius for 
friendship, his was a most fruitful ministry. He 
was buried in Roxbury, his first parish, and is sur- 
vived by his wife, Emma Lathrop of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, and his daughter, Mrs. Giddings, 
and four grandchildren. 


REV. EDWIN J. SINGER 

The sudden death of Rev. Edwin J. Singer on 
Noy. 24 was a profound shock to his many friends 
throughout the state. His apparent recovery from 
a critical illness in the summer had brought him 
back into full seryice and he was in the midst of 
his missionary work and plans for the future when 
the call came to him. He had lunched with Dr. 
William Ewing, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for years in the work of the Sunday School 
Society, and was talking over with-him the work 
of the Kingdom when he was stricken with apo- 
plexy and never recovered consciousness, passing 
away two days later, on the evening before Thanks- 
giving. 

Mr. Singer came to California from Sunday 
school missionary work in Washington in 1898 
and through all these 22 years has been actively 
engaged in the missionary work of the Conference. 
From 1898 to 1908 he was the superintendent of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society and 
assisted in the organization of many schools in 
out of the way places. For the past ten years he 
has been connected with the California Home 
Missionary Society and the Sunday School Exten- 
sion Society as a joint field worker, except for 
several intervals when he acted as pastor for vari- 
ous churches for longer or shorter periods. His 
own characterization of the capacity in which he 
served so often was as a ‘“‘doctor of sick churches” 
and many of the strong churches of Northern Cal- 
ifornia owe to him in large measure their reawak- 
ened interest and their present vigorous life. His 
faithful work and his kindly, genial personality 
will be greatly missed in the many places that 
have profited by his service and not least in the 
Conference office in San Francisco. 

For a number of years Mr. and Mrs. Singer had 
made their permanent home in San Francisco, 
where they were members of the First Church. 
The funeral services were held in this church on 
Noy. 27, under the direction of the State Confer- 
ence, Pres. F. J. Van Horn of the Board of Trus- 
tees presiding. Others who had part in the sery- 
ice were Rev. J. .L. Gordon, the pastor of | the 
church, Rey. R. C. Brooks of Berkeley, and Rev. 
Walter Frear of Oakland. 


Make Your Books Work! 


By Raymond A. Beardslee 
“A book’s a book, though there’s nothing in 
it!” And a book’s a book, though it stands idle 
on the shelf, condemned to monotonous oblivion 
for untold years. f 
But the real book is the one that both has 
something in it, and is diligently circulating 
among likely readers. Public libraries keep 
their books at work. Why should private libra- 
_ ries suffer from “poor circulation”? Reluctant 
- Jendings and tardy returnings are no fit fate 
for high-spirited ‘books. + — 
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One Chistmas the professorial father-in-law 
of a certain young minister gave him a forty- 
eight page booklet by Doctor Olarence C. 
Ussher, entitled ‘Before Governors and Kings.” 
He read it. 
Craving a repetition of its warm human glow, 
he read it again on New Year’s day. 
Then came the bright-idea reaction. 


a N ‘* 
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Turning to the front inside cover, he wrote at 


the top the following inscription: ‘ 
Summerfield, Vermaine. 
Jan. 1, 1919. 
Read, .« 


Sign your name. 

Give it away. 

T'o be returned Jan. 1, 1920, to 

Rev. August Raymond. 

That afternoon the little book fared forth in 
the minister’s overcoat pocket, to be given away 
to the first man met on the street—who hap- 
pened to be the Superintendent of Schools. And 
so it disappeared. 

For a twelvemonth no word of it was heard, 
and no attempt was made to trace it, but punc- 
tually on Jan. 1, one year later, it came back 
to the parsonage bearing thirty-nine signatures. 

What an itinerary! The Superintendent had 
given it to his wife. She passed it to a twelve- 
year old schoolboy across the street, who read 
it and gave it to his mother. Two women at the 
other end of the town then read it, and handed 
it to a young married couple nearby. Thence 
it went to the house of a neighbor, but before 
she could read it, her twelve-year old boy and 
ten-year old girl recorded -their names as hav- 
ing read it, together with a girl playmate, the 
daughter of an earlier reader. A grand new 
mansion next harbored the pilgrim volume, 
where it was read by the lady of the house and 
her sister and their aged mother; and,. wonder 
of wonders, the man of the house also recorded 
his name, though he must have known from the 
rest of the family that it was a militant mis- 
sionary story, and they, when they recommended 
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it, of course knew that he never attended church 
oftener than once in ten years, by actual rec- 
ord! The next readers were a young married 
couple, newly come to town, and a young 
widow, their landlady. Then it was read by an 
aged deacon, together with his daughter, a min- 
ister’s widow. ‘They gave it to the sick neighbor 
next door, and she gave it to a machinist across 
the way. Then it came back to the center of 
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Pastor’s Salary 
Increased 20% 


Duplex—Dear Sits: At the 


last meeting 


of the official 


board our minister’s salary was 


increased 20% 
entirely due 


Shepherd’s Se 


. This I feel is 
to the Under 


rvice. In addi- 


tion to the salary increase, ° 


there seems to 
more thought 


be a great deal 
‘and prayer in 


behalf of the minister. 


Paul 


D. Maneval 
Williamsport, Pa. 


The Under Shepherd’s Service referred to 
by Mr. Maneval is a simple plan devised by 


Duplex — 


Richmond, Va., whereby any 


church can increase its minister’s salary. It 


need not cost you a 
you about it? 
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the town again by the hand of the deacon’s 
granddaughter, just married, who gave it to 
the aged Town Clerk, in whose home she for- 
merly worked. He read it, and so did his two 
daughters and their helper. An aged saint and 
her caretaker, a banker-deacon and his wife, a 
young lady stenographer, two old ladies, a Tech 


student, and two more old ladies, all enrolled 
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(Lstablished 1879) 
| FOR more than a generation we have been re- 
ceiving grateful testimony to the virtues of 
this thoroughly tested and proven treatment. It 
stops violent coughing, and difficult breathing, 
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in bringing prompt relief 
from coughing, tickling in the a 
throat, inflammation, hoarseness and 


other bronchial discomforts. Guaran- a 
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their names as the year wore along 3; and the 
list finally closed with the teacher of a large 
class of girls in the Sunday school. 

Why not keep about a score of different books 
working like that all the time, reporting them- 
selves automatically once a year? If it is a 
boys’ book, stipulate that it shall be given away 
to another boy. Confine some of your choices 
to men. Start a few through the Post Office 
and direct that they be given away by mail. 
Leave one at the hospital every now and then 
and let it gather names under its wing as it 
dispenses cheer. 

The system is automatic. The possibilities 
are infinite. ; 

*T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 


Could not follow it in its flight. 


“TI breathed a song into the air, 

‘It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
Tor who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


“Long, long afterward in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend.” 

It pays to shoot arrows, and sing songs—and 
give away books with strings on them—at ran- 
dom. ‘The arrows and the songs you may ex- 
pect to lose; but the books will come back with 


their autographic itineraries of very precious 
associations. 


V. Constanta’s Plan 
(Continued from page 858) 
among us, good wife,’ he replied patiently. 
“Damaris looks peaked enough to stand a full 
feeding with good grace, and as for Oceanus, 
who has not his milk-teeth yet, there is time 
and to spare for trouble.” > 

“Then, father, we may try my plan?” Little 
Constanta’s face was full of pleading. 

“If Hider Brewster think it fit and seemly, 
and Governor Bradford consent to excuse the 
lads from their stints of labor—yes. But mark 
you, I have not yet promised it.’ 

“But we may ask the others?” 

“That can do no harm, if you make no rash 
promises among ye.” 

“Then come, Desire, let us haste to tell Pris- 
cilla and Humility and Elizabeth all about the 
plan—if mother permits us—and on the way 
we can look for the early flowers that are show- 
ing, SO we may know where to find them for the 
farewell party,’ and the children walked so- 
bérly down the road, looking with eager eyes up 
toward the Governor’s house, which stood at the 
crossing of the two streets of Plymouth Towne. 
So busy were they talking over Constanta’s 
plan, that they walked farther than they in- 
tended. rh 

“Tet us go back,” suggested Desire. “If we 
go farther, it will be near sunset before we get 
home, and that is against the rule.” 

“But look,” eried Constanta, “at that clump 
of ferns there amid the rocks. Are they not 
like: lovely green feathers? ’Twill take but a 
minute to pluck a spray, and will they not 
make our feast-table beautiful?” And running 
toward the spot she stooped and plucked one 
of the long and beautiful fronds. As she did so 
there was a rustle among the leaves and moss, 
and Constanta uttered a ery of pain and fear! 

“What is it?” cried Desire, starting forward 
toward her friend, when a voice said sharply, 
“Do not move!” and a tall Indian woman 
sprang from the neighboring trees and under- 
brush and ran swiftly to Constanta, who was 
swaying dizzily and would have fallen had not 
the strong brown arms steadied her. 

% 


_ing off the child’s shoe and stocking, pressed 


‘value thoughtful Christian interpretation of the 


With a | Nogales, Arizona. 


of 
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swift movement the Squaw stooped and, draw- 


her hands so closely about the ankle that again © 
Constanta cried out. ' 

“Snake-bite,” said the woman. ‘Snake-weed 
kill poison.” And she took from the pouch that 
hung from her waist an odd-looking weed that 
had tiny red and silvery blossoms and wrapped 
it about the little girl’s ankle, tying it securely 
with long spears of grass. Then motioning for 
Constanta to put on her shoe and stocking, she — i 
said: ‘Dew-of-the-Moon knows many things. aS 
She has the healing secret. Go back to the . 
wigwams of the white strangers and say Dew-of- 
the-Moon is the white man’s friend.”’ And be- 
fore the wonderstruck children could ask a ques- 
tion she had vanished among the thick pines 
that bordered the road. 

“O Constanta, Mistress Hopkins will be an- 
gered and perchance blame me!” cried Desire, 
who was rather timid: “We will surely be | 
scolded and mayhap lose the party!” a 

“Nay,” said Constanta. “Mother and father 
never break their word; and besides, Desire, 
they will be too thankful that the snake-bite did 
not hurt me. But anyway, we have had a great ‘a 
adventure. And was not that a funny name— ys 
Dew-of-the-Moon? I shall never forget her. And 
now we know where to get green things for the 
party.” 

“You will get them in other company than 
mine,” replied Desire, a little ungratefully, 
maybe. “If we do not hasten, it will be cubfew- 
time, and there will be more of a fuss than 
when John Billington was lost,” and Desire 
half dragged Constanta, who, in spite of Dew- 
of-the-Moon’s cure, had a stiff ankle and limped 
along painfully, and with a good deal of mis- 
giving in her mind, though she tried to bear a 
bold front. 
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Classified Wants 


ert 
Advertisements under these headings cost 
four cents per word each insertion, including 
initials and address. Keyed ads. (care Con- 
gregationalist, Boston) cost fifteen cents ad- 
ditional. 
Cash in advance only. Stiles } 


TEACHERS WANTED _ 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good positions — 
for good teachers. Send for circulars. Albany ~ 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Ys : eM 


PASTOR WANTED 


Young man, good mind, good speaker, liberal 
theology, some promise of human success, church 
near Chicago, salary $3,000. Give ample refer-— 
ences. Address ‘“‘V. W.,’ Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained minister, higher degree in Sociology, — 
doing promising original work in social science, 
seeks a pulpit near a university. Church must . 


times, pay good salary, and relieve minister from 
minor parish details. Ten years’ experience. Best 
references. Address “M. J.,’’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


College Presidents—A psychologist of training, 
experience and proven ability, whose work is re- 
ceiving recognition, will leaye a University posi- 
tion for permanent connection in a field of greater 
service—The Christian College. If your school 
offers an opportunity for genuine service and you 
care to strengthen your staff, write ‘““Rendus,” care 
Congregationalist. : 


of refinement and ability. Good manage 


Housekeeper or companion by middle-aged Jody f 
‘ 1e8 
references. “S. N.,’’ care Congregationalis Ea 


MISCELLANEOUS ake 


One hundred sixty acres improved farm, also 
three hundred twenty acres partially improv 
Fine climate, water, school, church and soil. 
New Mexico. Write owner for terms. Box 
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Benevolent Societies 


MassacHusnrts Homn Missionary Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission2.ry 
Society, represents the churches of Massachusetts 
in their home missionary work. The Society so- 
licits bequests, pays annuities on conditional gifts, 
administe.s trust funds for churches. Frederick BD. 

, Hmrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. -Walker, 
Associate Secretary ; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 609 Congregational House, Boston. 

CUNGKHGA.iONSL boaib or PASVURAL SUPPLY, 
maintained by the Congregational Conferences of 
the six New Wngland States, offers aid to churches 
desiring pastors or pulpit supplies in New England 
and elsewhere. Congregational House, Boston, 
Rey. Arthur J. Covell, Secretary, Rev. Watson L. 
Phillips, D. D., Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


bequests. C. L. Zeigler, Treasurer, 1257 Columbus 
Ave... Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 


Emr ch, Congregational House. 
VRE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
} TON and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
_ gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel C. Bushnell, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. Norton, Sec., 919 Tremont 

Building, Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s -Boarp OF MISSIONS, 503 Congrega- 
tional House, Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 

19 S: La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. HE. Hurlbut, 
‘Treas., Friday Mecting, 10 A.M. : 
» WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS FOR THH PACIFIC, 
760 Market St.; Room 421, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Hrnest A. Hvans, President; Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, 
Treasurer; Miss ®. S. Benton, Secretary.. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoMB MISSIONARY 
FEDHRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Mrs. P. S 

Suffern, Treas.; Miss Miriam F, Choate, Sec. 

Woman’s HoMm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION (of 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island), Mrs. Amos L. 
i Hatheway, Treasurer; Mrs. Mahel S. Badger, Sec., 
2 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


irae Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
: Incorporated 1829 
306 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
President, Samuel Usher; Cor. See., Rev. Merritt 
A, Farren; Treas., Charles F. Stratton. A Con- 
gregational Society devoted to the material, social 
i and moral welfare of seamen of all nations and 
supported mainly by the New Hngland churches. 
Has finely equipped Bethels at 287 Hanover St., 
Boston, and at Vineyard Haven, and Reading Room 
at Tarpaulin Cove. Bequests should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Con- 
\,. . tributions from churches and individuals solicited. 
“Contributions received on an annuity basis. 


_. American Seamen’s Friend Society 
i '76 Wall St., New York, Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational National 
and International Seamen’s Society. 
Maintains a Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 
West "Street, New York. 
Loan Libraries ($25 each) placed:on yessels 
sailine from New York. 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
Publishes the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Officers: John B. Calvert, D.D., President; 
_ George Sidney Webster, D.D., Secretary. Send 
-contributions .to Clarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 
_ /%6 Wall Street, New York. 


' American Sunday School Union 
_~ Philadelphia, Pa. | Founded 1817. 
‘National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
‘Maintains Union Sunday schools in the outlying 
‘rural districts of the country. Publishes and cir- 
eulates moral and religious literature: Helps al 
- ehurehes of Christ by its pioneer and foundation 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. Sup- 
_ ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions solicited. 
Annuities arranged for. Legacies received. Con- 
‘tributions and communications relative to work in 
any part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. 
*: W. L. Carvnr, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Societies 


‘Ton FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
_ tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
' Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
»  tendent; Rey. William F, English, Treasurer, Con- 
| Sregational House, Hartford. 
t Tam Missionary Socipry oF CONNECTICUT, a 
» Constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
fa eeneees administers Special Trusts for Churches 
' and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev.Sher- 
rod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. Eng- 
lish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hartford. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS can reach every 
‘principal city and town in the United States 
through the advertising columns of The Congrega- 
_ tionalist and Advance. 
eye rates and other 
Ne 


information write . 
KENNETH S. BatLou, 
Advertising Manager. 
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National Agencies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
d 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Moderator, Rey. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin, O. 
Secretary ad interim, Rev. Edwin D. Baton, 
‘ = 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Assistant Secretary, Truman J. Spencer, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 
Treasurer, Frank F. Moore, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 


Rey. FRANK M. SHELDON, General Secretary 
Harry M. N@LSON, Treasurer 

VERNON M. SCHENCK, General Sales Manager 
A. A. HAGSTROM, Western Manager 
Kenneru 8. BALLOU, Advertising Manager 


CONGREGATIONAL WORLD MOVEMENT 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dstablished by the National Council at Grand 
Rapids, in 1919 
Dr. LucIpN C. WARNER, Chairman, 
REV. HpRMAN F. Swartz, General Secretary 
Ry. JAMPS E. MCCONNELL, Ass’t Secretary 
Warner I, Bruu, Treasurer 
Ry. JOHN LUTHER KILBON, Financial Sec’y 


Program for the coming year to include Mis- 
sionary Hducation, Stewardship, and a Financial 
Campaign in behalf of our denominational work. 


Regional Directors for 1920-21 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont: Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island: Rey. Cornelius H. 
Patton, D. D., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut, New York: Rey. Charles BH. Burton, 
D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Porto Rico: Rev. George .L. 
Cady, D. D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee: Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., Central Congregational 
Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Colored Churches of South: Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
Jv., D.D., 453 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia: Rey. John Luther 
Kilbon, 287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska: Rev. 
Robert W. Gammon, D. D., 19 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Rev. 
William IF. English, Jr., Lumber Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 


Louisiana: Rev. W. W. Scudder, D. D., Fountain 
and Aubert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico: Rev. W. J. 
Minchin, D.D., Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, 
Col. 

Southern California, Arizona: Rey. George L. 
Kenngott, Ph.D., 831 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Northern California, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska: Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D. D., Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., and Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 

All correspondence relative to the local work of 
promotion should be addressed to the Director of 
your Region. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


875 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
modest grants to meet the needs of aged ministers, 
or their widows and children. 
Rey. William A, Rice, Secretary 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


A sound, scientific, contributory system of old- 
age pensions for the Congregational minister, 
affording also protection for disability .and the 


.defense of his family in case of his untimely death ; 


endowed by the income of the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund. : 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. William A. Rice, Associate Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


375 Lexington Avenue, New York 


A Permanent Tercentenary Memorial Fund of 
$5,000,000 held in trust by the Corporation for the 
National Council, the income used to endow the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers by pro- 
viding funds to supplement the minister’s annual 
payments toward old age annuities. 

Rev.. Charles S. Mills, Hxecutive Secretary 
Lucius R. Hastman, Chairman Wxecutive Committee 
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National Societies 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. Enoch F, Bell 
Rey. Cornelius H, Patton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 

Rev. Edward Lincoln Smith , 

Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Wm. HD. Strong 

Candidate Secretary, Rev. Alden H. Clark 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. Lasalle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast District, Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 

New York Office, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles Hmerson Burton, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Rey. William §. Beard, Secretary of Promotion 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary of Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Nineteen self-supporting state organizations are 
in Federated relations with the National Society. 
The state Superintendent or Secretary is the offi- 
cial representative of all home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


ah meee: ee ae. Corresponding Secretaries 

Rey. Samuel Lane Loomis, Associate Secretary 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Secretary of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer : 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese and Hindus; in 
Island Territories of Porto Rico and Hawaii. New 
work in Southwest. taken under instruction of 
National Council. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
4 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
(Chureh Extension Boards) 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, Editorial Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. In sixty-six years it has helped 
to build 4,982 churches and 1,334 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Frank M. Sheldon, General Secretary 

Rev. A. E. Holt, Social Service Sec. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, Missionary Education Sec. 
Samuel F. Wilkins, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service and Missionary 
Education: aids Colleges, Academies, Training 


Schools, Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 


Leadership. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city com- 
munities and among immigrants. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

BWstablished by the National Council at Des 
Moines in 1904. 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley, Executive Secretary 

Promotes an all-the-year-around program of 
church work to enlist men in the worship and 
service of the church and provides helps for the 
use of pastors and churches. 
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For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Super- 
intendent, the Secretary. 


for Church and Roll Books, Class Books, 
Church School Collection Envelopes. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PR 


Record Books 


19 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 


New Kneland in the 


Life of the World 


By DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


The Boston Herald in a leading editorial of Desh 31st, Hider.’ 


° 


a caption of “The Other New Englands,” says: 


The Other New Englands " 


Less than a century and a half after the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth the long ‘series | 


of migrations from New England to the westward began. Before England had acknowledged 
the independence of the United States a Governor.of Connecticut, the famous Jonathan Trum- 


bull, called by Washington “Brother Jonathan,” had written of the-desirability of removals west- _ 


ward on a large scale because thus other New Englands would be created. And soon there was 


-another New England in Western and Central New York, another in Northeastern Pennsylva- 


nia, another in Northern Ohio; there was a New England in Southern Michigan, one in Central 
Illinois, and yet another in Upper Illinois and adjacent Wisconsin. And clear across the conti- 
nent the Yankee settlers went until finally they came to rest “where rolls the Oregon.” 


The story makes an epic often told, a thrilling tale of courage and patience, a fitting sequel 
to the history of the settlement at Plymouth, whose tercentenary is commemorated today. The 


Pilgrim and the Puritan distributed themselves over all the northern half of the United States — 


because theirs was the spirit of enterprise, individualism and thrift. Wherever they made their 
homes they founded the institutions distinctive of New England. 
* * Xf * * * * * ae) Esk * * * * * * 


Every page in the long story of the filling up of the interior and the far coast by the “wan- 


dering Yankees” from New England has its interesting incident, often of an amusing kind. One 
day a man from Boston and another from Portland, Me., stand in a little hamlet near the Pacific 
Coast and toss a coin; the Maine man wins and therefore the name of Boston does not today 
apply to the thriving city in Oregon. 


This is the wonderfully fascinating story which Dr. Bridgman tells. 


very page is full of interest and the facts of New England’s hardy pio- 
neers now for the first time brought together will be read and treasured 
from coast to coast. 


Chapter 
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